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Constituted by Order in Council 
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will preside, and will open a Discussion on Superannua- 
tion, with special reference to the School Teachers’ 
Superannuation Act and its effect on Private Schools. 
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A MEETING of Members and their Friends will be 
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by Professor John Adams, will begin on Thursday, the 
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as soon as possible. 


JOINT SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, Ltd., 
9, Brunswick Square, W.C. 1. 


This Agency is under the direction of a Committee 
representing the following leading Educational 
Associations :— 

HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION of HEAD MASTERS. 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
TEACHERS’ GUILD. 

ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS. 
REGISTRAR : Mr. E. A. VIRGO. 

The object of this Agency is to render assistance 
at a minimum cost to Masters seeking appoint- 
ments. The lowest possible fees are therefore 
charged. 
nterviews by appointment ‘from [2 noon to 1-30 


p-m., and from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m.; on Saturdays. from 
11 a.m. to 12-30 p.m. 


A PROSPECTUS will be sent on application. -- 


JOINT AGENCY for WOMEN TEACHERS 


Oakey House, 
14, 16, and 18, BLoomssury STREET, Lonpon, W.C. 1. 


Under the management of a Committee 
appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, College of 
Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association 
Association of Assistant Mistresses, 
Welsh County Schools Association. 


THs AGENCY has been established for the 
urpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
without unnece: cost. All fees have therefore 
been calculated on the lowest basis to cover the 
working expenses. 
No Registration Fees are charged to members of 
the above Associations, and their Commissions are 
reduced. 


Hours for Interviews : 


11-30 a.m. to | p.m., and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11-30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 2 to 3 p.m. 
When Jpn: special appointments should be 
arranged. 
RgGistRAR: Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


and 


b 


WOLSEY 
HALL, 
OXFORD. 


POSTAL TUITION 


For The London 


University 
MATRIC., INTER., & FINAL 
B.Sc.. B.Sc. (Econ.), B.D., B.Com. 


FREE GUIDE 


On Application to 
THE SECRETARY. 


B.A. 


nd 


MARIA GREY TRAINING 


COLLEGE ror WOMEN TEACHERS Iw 
SECONDARY, anD PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS. 
RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD oF EDUCATION, 
In connexion with the Londou University and recog- 
nised by the Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate. 


HIGH, 


PRINCIPAL: 

Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, 
London, M.A. Shefheld, Girton College Moral 

Sciences Tripos, Cambridge Teachers’ 

Training Certificate. 

Students admitted in January and September to 
prepare for the London and Cambridge Teachers’ 
Diploma and the Higher Certificate of the National 
Froebel Union. 

Demonstration School attached to the College; 
and practice for Stndents in neighbouring schools 
under the supervision of specialists. 

Tuition tees £24. A number of Scholarships from 
{8 to £24 offered to Students with a Degree or its 
equivalent. Loan Fund. Special grants to Honours 
students of £28 towards Hostel fees, or £15 if living 
in rooms. 

Particulars of College Hall and Registered Lodgii:gs 
ean be obtained from the Principat at The Maria 
Grey College, Salisbury Road, Brondesbury, London, 
N.W. 6. 


B.A. 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
(Established over 80 Years.) 


PROPRIETORS: 


Messrs. Griffiths, Powell & Smith, 
Offices : 12 and 13, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: 
** Scholasque, Westrand, London.”’ 
TELEPHONE: 7021, Gerrard. 


SCHOLASTIC. 


Head Masters and Principals of Public and 
Private Schools desirous ot engaging qualified and 
well recommended English or Foreign Resident, 
Non-resident, or Visiting Assistant Masters, can have 
eligible Candidates introduced to them (ree o! charge) 
by stating their requirements to MEssrs. GRIFFITHS, 
PoweLL & SMITH. 

A List of Vacancies will be forwarded on application 
to Graduates and other well qualified Assistant 
Masters seeking appointments for next term. 


Schools Transferred and Valued. 
Partnerships arranged. 
No charge unless sale effected. 
List of Boys’ and of Girls’ Schools and School 
Partnerships for Sale sent Gratis to intending 


Purchasers, TO WHOM NO COMMISSION 
IS CHARGED. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESSES. 


Head Mistresses and Principals of Public and 
Private Schools requiring English or Foreign 
Assistant Mistresses can, on application to 
Messrs. GRIFFITHS, POWELL & SMITH, 
nave suitable Candidates placed in immediate 
communication with them free of charge. 


A List of Vacancies will be forwarded to English 
and Foreign Assistant Mistresses and other 
Teachers on application. Liberal Salaries. 


F.1.C., F.C.8., 
University Tutor, LECTURER, AND EXAMINER, 
Head of the Chemical Department, City of London 
College, Member of the Council of the College of 
Preceptors, 
prepares Students for 


MATRICULATION, 

PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY, 
DIPLOMA & DEGREE EXAMINATIONS. 
28 years’ unbroken record of over 2,500 successes. 

Preparation in SMALL CLASSES or by 
PRIVATE TUITION or by CORRESPONDENCE. 
Write fully to the Principat, or call personally, at 
THE CENTRAL TUTORIAL CLASSES, 
Vernon House, 
Sicilian Avenue, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD 


RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 

BY THE OXFORD DELEGACY, AND BY THE 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY SYNDICATE FOR 
SECONDARY TRAINING. 


Principal : 
MISS CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 


Students are prepared for the Oxford 
Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; and the Cherwell 
Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. 


Fees for the three Terms, 
from 75 to 100 Guineas. 


Scholarships of £50 may be awarded to 
all Honours Graduates who satisfy the 
conditions. Scholarships of £20 may be 
awarded to Pass Graduates. There is a 
Loan Fund. Students may borrow sums 
not exceeding £25, to be repaid within 
three years. 


Particulars and Prospectuses may be obtained from 
THE PRINCIPAL. 


UNIVERSITY or St. ANDREWS. 


L.L.A. DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN. 


The attention of Candidates is drawn to the Ordinarv 
and Honours Diplomas for Teachers, which are 
strongly recommended as suitable for those who are 
or intend to be teachers. 


Examinations are held at Aberdeen, Bed ord, 
Belfast. Birmingham, Blackburn, Brighton, Bristol, 
Cambridge, Cardiff, Croydon, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Exeter, Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Middlesbrough, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Plymouth, St. Andrews, 
sheffield, Southampton, and several other towns. 


Information regarding the Examinations may 
be obtained from the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, 
The University, St. Andrews. 


The finest imaginative workmanship 
in 


MEMORIALS. | 


TABLETS, Cast, Engraved, and in 
Enamel. 


CALVARIES 
and 
STAINED GLASS WINDOWS. 


H. H. MARTYN & CO. LTD., 


CHELTENHAM, 


and 5, Grafton St. (off Bond St.) 
LONDON, W. 1. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL & 
SCHOLASTIC BUREAU 


GRADUATES 
and 
OTHERS 
introduced to 
SCHOOLS and 
PRIVATE 
FAMILIES. 


This Department is under 
the management of a 
Registered Teacher of wide 
experience, and clients may 
rely upon prompt and careful 
attention. 


High-class Printing— 
Prospectuses, Letter Paper, 
Magazines—at exceptionally 
low charges. 


School Caps at Wholesale 
Prices. 


1, SIGILIAN HOUSE, 


W.G. 1. 


— —— a 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 
ART MASTERS 


Patron: 
His Most Gracious MAJESTY THE KING. 


SCHOOL DRAWING CERTIFICATE FOR 
TEACHERS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


The Examinations arc held ia May. 
— Entries close on March 24th. — 


EXAMINATIONS IN DRAWING FOR 
SECONDARY AND OTHER SCHOOLS. 


The Examinations are held in June. 
— Entries close May 10th. —— 


INTERNAL EXAMINATIONS IN SCHOOLS 
OF ART AND ART CLASSES. 


Dates are arranged to suit individual Schools. 


Copies of these schemes and forms 
of application may be obtained on 
— application to the Secretary, — 


ALFRED SHUTTLEWORTH, 
A.R.C.A., 


45, Bedford Row, London, W.C. 1. 


POSTS VACANT. 
KENT EDUCATION COM- 


MITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DOVER. 


REQUIRED, in January, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS 
to teach Art, Needlework, and Handwork. Initial 
Salary £150 to £180 with allowance for traming and 
experience, rising by annual increments to a maximum 
of £240 or £320, according to the Committee’s Scale. 


Applications to be made at once to the Headmistress, 
County School for Girls, Maison Dieu Road, Dover. 


E. SALTER DAVIES, 


Director of Education. 
16th December, 1919. 


KENT EDUCATION COM- 

MITTEE. 
MAIDSTONE AND DISTRICT EDUCATION 

BOARD. 

REQUIRED, in January, 1920, at the Technical 

Institute, Maidstone, an ASSISTANT MASTER for 

English subjects, Physical Exercises, and Games. 

Singing desirable. Duties mainly—Junior Technical 

School. 

Initial Salary £140 to £220 according to qualifica- 
tions, with an allowance for approved training and 
experience, rising to a maximum of not less than £250 
and not more than £420, according to the Comunittee’s 
Scale. 

Forms of Application may be obtained from Mr. 
E. W. B. Abbott, District Education Officer, Rock 
House, London Road, Maidstone. 


E. SALTER DAVIES, 


Director of Education. 
18th December, 1919. 


LEICESTERSHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


BARROW-ON-SOAR GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
(Dual School). 
WANTED in January, ASSISTANT MASTER, 
Graduate, for Mathematics, Drill and Games. Salary 
according to Leicestershire Scale. Apply Headmaster, 
Grammar School, Barrow-on-Soar, near Loughborough 


LEICESTERSHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 
BARROW-ON-SOAR GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
WANTED for middle of January, JUNIOR FORM 
MISTRESS. Usual Elementary English Subjects 
required, together with Botany up to Senior Local 
Standard, and Games. Salary according to Leicester- 
shire Secondary School Scale. Apply—-Headmaster, 
Grammar School, Barrow-on-Soar, nr. Loughborough. 


CITY OF SHEFFIELD EDU- 
CATION COMMITTEE. 

CENTRAL SECONDARY GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
Head Mistress :—Miss F. M. Couzens, B.A. 
WANTED in January, SCIENCE MISTRESS for 
Biology, Chemistry and Physics. Initial salary, £180 
to £190, non-resident, according to qualifications and 

experience. Scale under revision. 


A War Bonus of at least £20 per annum is guaranteed 
until 3lst October, 1920. 
Forms of Application may be obtained from the 


undersigned. 
PERCIVAL SHARP, 


Director of Education. 


Education Office, Sheffield. 
8th Deceinber, 1919. 


KING EDWARD VII SCHOOL, 
SHEFFIELD. 


FORM MASTER REQUIRED next term for two 
terms. Salary £200 (£100 a term). General Form 
subjects. Preference to good cricketer. 

Apply—Headinaster, King Edward VII School, 
Shefheld. 


Eo REQUIRED in January to assist Kinder- 
garten Mistress for 2 hours daily. 

Apply -Byron House School, North Road, 
Highgate Village, N. 6. 


| 


POSTS VACANT. 


LONDON ORPHAN SCHOOL 
(GIRLS), WATFORD. 

Wanted, in January, experienced Science Mistress 
to teach Botany and Geography up to Matric. 
standard, Elementary Physics and Chemistry. Salary 
about £100. Resident. Apply, HEAD MISTRESS. 


ANUARY VACANCIES: Mistress to teach 
MATHEMATICS and ENGLISH to pupils under 
15 years. Non-resident post. Rooms provided. 
(£120.) Week-ends free. Very little supervision, 
ALSO Mistress to teach FRENCH to Senior Oxtord 
standard. Some English. Salary up to £200. 
SOUTH EAST COAST. Mistress to teach general 
English subjects. (£100.) MUSIC MISTRESS: 
Piano, Violin. Salary from £80. 
HOOPERS Educational Agents) LTD., 
13, REGENT STREET. LONDON. 
Many similar vacancies. No charge till suited. 
Established 1881. 


TWO LADY GRADUATES (B.Sc. and B.A.) up to 
£300 res. required in January. 


SCIENCE GRADUATE wanted for Boys’ School. 
Good Salary. 


GENTLEMAN wishes to Purchase Boys’ Prep. School. 


The EDUCATIONAL & SCHOLASTIC BUREAU 
1, SICILIAN HOUSE, W.C. 1. 


POSTS WANTED. 


OUNG LADY (25), giving up teaching (trained 

certificated), requires secretarial or similar post 

after Christmas.—Address: Price, 31, George 
Street, Devonport. 


Second-hand School Books 


Please write for Catalogue to 


GEORGE OVER, 
Educational Bookseller, RUGBY 


Just Published. 


PRE-PALEOLITHIC MAN 


By J. Reip Morr, F.S.A.I. 


An account of the Earliest British Flint Implements 
and the way they were made. 


Price : 78. 6d.; by post 8s. 
W. E. Harrison, Ancient House, Ipswich. 


LANTERN LECTURES 
By a UNIVERSITY MAN, 
ON BRITISH EMPIRE SUBJECTS. 
Shakespeare, Dickens, Travels, etc. 
For syllabus apply to Agent : 
WILLIAM R. JONES, 
64 Wrentham Avenue, London, N.W.10 


——— 


THE 


EDUCATIONAL TIMES 


is over 
SEVENTY-TWO YEARS YOUNG. 


It is known as 
THE OLDEST AND BRIGHTEST 
Of Educational Magazines. 
To ensure prompt delivery readers are invited to 


become Annual Subscribers. The cost is 10/- a year, 
post tree, beginning at any time. 


ORDER Form INSIDE Back COVER. 
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SCHOLASTIC APPOINTMENTS 


University Men and Women seeking scholastic appointments should apply to 


Truman asKnichtley 


ee SCHOLASTIC AGENTS =m Imm LTD 


who introduce ASSISTANT MASTERS AND MISTRESSES to the 
majority of the leading Public and Private Schools at home and abroad. 


Through this Agency, well-educated gentlemen with Higher Local and other 


good Certificates, interested in children and in teaching, can find congenial 


work in good high-class Private Schools, where the hours are not excessive, 


conditions pleasant, and the holidays are long. Salaries range trom £50 
to {100 or more per annum, with board and residence, according to age, 
qualifications, and experience. There are also many vacanctes for Student 
and Junior Mistresses at salaries of from £30 to £50 per annum with 


board and residence. 


There is a separate department for 


LADY MATRONS and HOUSEKEEPERS 
for Schools. 


No charge for registration. x Moderate commission. 


SCHOOLS TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 


Ladies and Gentlemen seeking Partnerships in, or to take over, 
schools of their own, should communicate personally with 


Mr. TRUMAN, who undertakes all negotiations connected 

with the Transfer of Schools, and who is in a position to 

offer assistance and sound advice to purchasers, to whom no 
charge is made. 


Offices: 158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: “TUTORESS, PHONE, LONDON.” Telephone: MUSEUM 1136. 


=- ——— >=; - —— — 
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DUSTLESS AND HYGIENIC SCHOOLS. 


On all 
School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 


w FLORIGENE 


(A Registered Name suggested by FLOOR-HYGIENL) (British owned). 


DURING the CHRISTMAS VACATION for best results. 


“Florigene” is an aid to the prevention of throat and other diseases, has been awarded the MEDAL of the 
l ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE, 
and is strongly recommended by Medical and other expert authorities. 
T costs little, saves labour, and is easily applied by the unskilled. Not sticky—the ordinary daily dry sweeping alone required. 


IT is IMPORTANT to NOTE that 
ONE APPLICATION of ‘‘Florigenc”’ effectively allays the dust and dirt for 


2 to 12 months, according to the traffic, not only during each sweep- 
ing (without sprinkling of any kind), but also throughout all the inter- 
vening periods — which is even of greater hygienic importance. 


al ‘Flerigene ” has been continuously used for many years on the floors of The Royal Colleges and other important Government 
Buildings ; also in numerous Colleges, Schools, Laboratories, &c., throughout the United Kingdom and Colonies, 


Send for Medical Reports and Tesitmontals to the Sole Manufacturers— 


THE ““DUST-ALLAYER” co. 


, 4, Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.r1. 
Contractors to Admiralty, War Office, H.M. Office of Works, India Office, L.C.C., &o. 


THE “ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 


and the Shaftesbury Homes at Twickenham, 
Bisley, Sudbury, Ealing, and Royston 


NEED HELP 


More than 6,500 have entered Merchant Service. 


Old Boys from the Society’s Country Homes are 
serving in 120 British and Colonial Regiments. 


900 Boys and 300 Girls now being maintained. 


WHY NOT SEND TO US 
FOR YOUR SUPPLIES ! 


We can save you much time, trouble, and expense. 


Everything needed for yourself, your school, 
your students, etc., can be quickly supplied. 


School Furniture. Books. Sport Requisites 
Stationery. Gym. Dresses. Cutlery. 
Dresses. Shoes. Glass. 


Materials. Trunks. China. 
Hats. Hat Bands. Sashes, etc., etc. 


EXAMINE OUR QUALITY AND COMPARE OUR PRICES. 
SEND US YOUR ENQUIRIES. 
NO ORDER TOO LARGE—NO ORDER TOO SMALL. 


SUPPLIES & EXPORTS, LD. 


84, Great Portland Street, 
LONDON, W. 1. 


SPECIAL HELP IS WANTED FOR THE WAR 
EMERGENCY FUND. 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
Vice-President: ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLICOE. 
Chairman and Treasurer: C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Chairman of “ Arethusa’’ Committee: HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries : 
H. BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G. COPELAND. 
London Offices 
NATIONAL Refuces, 164, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 2 
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SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, 
MATHEMATICAL, 
and SCIENTIFIC 
*. BOOKS a 


Always a large Stock of 
Second-hand Books at 
about half prices. 


ESTABLISHED D 


1854. 
J Keys and 
Translations. 
SCHOOLS fas 
SUPPLIED. O BOOKS 


BOUGHT 


ma 2) 
J. Poole & Co. %, 
104 Charing Cross Rd., 

IJ 


LONDON, W.C. Q 
Telephone No.: 1646 Gerrard PD 


New and Second-hand. All Inquiries answered. f? 


SAVE 50 per cent. OF YOUR TIME 


by ordering your NEW BOOKS through Mr. Jobn Davis, who can 
always secure good second-hand copies of publications which are 
out of stock at the Publishers. 


EXTRACT FROM LETTER DATED OCTOBER, 1918 :—“ I am preparing a further order for 
you as: I am well pleased with youi past efforts to secure for me what I 
wanted, and with your invariable courtesy.” 

MR. JOHN DAVIS (Successor to Mr. Thomas Laurie), 

13, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


On Educational, Scientific, Medical Law, 
BOOKS Theological, and ALL other Subjects. 
— Second Hand and New 
Catalogues Free. 


BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 
' State Wants. Books Bought. Best Prices Given. 
W. & G. FOYLE, Ltd., 121/5, Charing Cross Rd, London, W.C. 2. 


| CAREY'S GRADUS. 
« GRADUS AD PARNASSUM ” 


With the English Meanings. 


` Edited by the tate Dr. Carey. 


Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the University 
of Cambridge. Post 8vo., Cloth, Price 7s. 


THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY, 
Stationers’ Hall, LONDON. 


Tablets 
which 
Cure your 
Sore 
Throat 


Weare making them as fast as possible— 
but the ingredients are scarce —and the 
demand is again outrunning the supply. 

If you are subject to Sore Throat, In- 
fluenza, etc., get your winter supplies of 
Formamint now. (Still only 2/2 per bottle. ) 


THE GERM KILLING THROAT TABLET 


Manufactured by 


Genatosan, Ltd. (Makers of Sanatogen, Genasprin, ete ) 
12, Chenies Street, London, W.C. 1. 
(Chairman: The Viscountess Rhondda ) 


EXAMINATION PAPER 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


In strict accordance with the College requirements. Ruled both sides. 
Packed in Reams of 480 Sheets ~ .. per Ream, bea 6d. 


® (X) ” vs : (X) ° 
ANSWER BOOKS FOR EXAMINATIONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 
Senior, 3 Books 1/10 ; Junior, Sean 1/10; Preliminary,3 Books 1/10. 

us 


c Paper. 
(POSTAGE EXTRA.) REMITTANCES SHOULD ACCOMPANY ORDER. 


F. W. SHELBOURNE & Co., Wholesale & Retall Stationers, 
Telephone: Holborn 690. 63, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


THE ONLY MAGAZINE OF ITS KIND!!! 


*Enalish ” 


For Readers, Writers Teachers, and all Lovers of the Language. 
6d Monthly. Post Free, 8d. Annually, 7/6. 
W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., 
121/125, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


DRILL OR GYM SHOES. 


Plain Canvas, Stout Rubber Soles, in White or Brown, In sizes, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 3/11 
In Black only, best quality za Ti dys “es iss on ... 4/6 
Black Canvas, Chrome Leather Soles, sewn for real hard wear, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8/11 
MADDOCK & SON, 
“ıs Sports and Games Shoe Makers,” 
l 272, FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, 8.W. 


Please mention paper when writing. 
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>> _PATON’S LIST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS 


23rd ANNUAL EDITION NOW PREPARING. 


An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. 


EVERY YEAR THOUSANDS OF PARENTS 
CONSULT THIS BOOK. 


ji ye th 7 find I pauls got NATIONAL LIBRARY OF IRELAND, 
another pupil this term throug DuBLIN.—'‘This important pub- 
the advertisement of the school lication occupies a prominent 


i r book, so am glad I as : 
persuaded “6 ke i 3 in.’ es place in our Reading Room, and 
is in frequent use.” 


“ Please insert my pages as 
tisual. I believe I get more 
pupils from that than from any 
other source.” 


“ I have much pleasure in re- 
newing the advertisement in 
your excellent Guide, and should 
like to take the opportunity to 
express to you my best thanks 
for the invaluable help of your 


“ I enclose a request to have 
my notice renewed. I would not 
for anything leave it off now.” 


NYS 


PPR TO y Agency.” 
“ When I first came here I LIST OF sonc Sr 
spent over £50 in six months SAX G ` 
advertising in the leading papers AND TUTO oly “I enclose order form, duly 
—result, one boy. Then I came 1919. ies signed. ... I am more than 


grateful for the excellent service 
your Agency does my school.” 


under your Agency—result, a 
steady stream of boarders 
every term, more than filling up 
the vacancies caused by boys 
leaving. I have already had to 
open another dormitory, and am 
on the point of ‘ venturing ’ on 
another boarding house.’ 


0) 
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® 
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“I am returning the adver- 
tisement at once with a little 
addition. ... We have this 
term four pupils introduced by 
you, and I am much obliged to 
you for your help. It{makes all 
the difference in these difficult 
days whether one has a full 

_ school or not.” 


PATQN’E 


“ I find it most useful to my 
patients when seeking informa- 
tion about sending their boys 
and girls away, and have kept 
a copy in my Wa room for 
some years.’ 


Specimen Copy .and full particulars sent free 
of charge to Head Masters and Head Mistresses. 


J. & J. PATON, Eitcational Agents, 


143, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. centra sos 


- =. Åe - 
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TEACHERS REGISTRATION COUNCIL. 


REPRESENTATIVE OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION. 


(Constituted by Order in Council, 29th February, 1912.) 


The Council desires to make known to all 


UNREGISTERED TEACHERS 


that 


1. The full CONDITIONS OF REGISTRATION will come into operation at the beginning 
of the year 1921. Up to 3lst December, 1920, teachers may be admitted to Registration 
on proof of EXPERIENCE ALONE, under conditions satisfactory to the Council. 
After that date proof of ATTAINMENTS and PROFESSIONAL TRAINING will be 
required. 


2. The OFFICIAL LIST OF REGISTERED TEACHERS is now being revised, Entries 
for the Revised List will close on WEDNESDAY, 30th JUNE, 1920. 


3. On and after the same date, WEDNESDAY, 30th JUNE NEXT, the uniform fee for 
Registration will be TWO POUNDS instead of ONE GUINEA, as at present. 


4. Registered Teachers may count their teaching service prior to Ist April, 1919, as 
QUALIFYING SERVICE FOR SUPERANNUATION where the service has been 
accepted by the Council. 


Teachers who are not Registered should complete the Form 
below and post it without delay to the Office of the Council. 


ee rr Pe S ae a ese eee wie a bisieidieies sees SS eee sess Vacs Se see ees die .e ste eee ale Nee a AE FSS ES isie-9 58S MS Se a oie ee a Se evi eielars vinnie es Ode Sine Ne oe Swe wU Rinie E aie Sie echteiee Se ewe leie ins Wiel aes Wi a 0.0/4) 6 hele Sibs.8 5 a uleiw are. 
s ’ 


To the SECRETARY, TEACHERS REGISTRATION COUNCIL, 
47, Bedford Square, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


Please forward.............0....:c Form(s) of Application for Registration to - 


CRU ERR eee ee Ere Peer eLerevrserryreeerrrerys TTP Pere Tee Tt 


E.T . 
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D. R. EVANS & CO. LTD. 


Produce Merchants. 


FOOD SUPPLIES fpr NEW TERM. 


Our Special List of Food 
Supplies is now ready. 


We shall be sending a copy of this 
List to all our customers, who 
find it indispensable in making up 


NEW TERM ORDERS. 


If you have not opened an account 
with us, send to-day for a copy. 


Our service is highly recom- 
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NOTICE TO READERS. 


The February Number of the Educational Times will contain an account 
of the January Conferences, and an important article by Mr. Lewis Paton 
(High Master of the Manchester Grammar School). The article by Mr. 
J. H. Simpson,which begins in this issue will be concluded, and an interest- 
ing series of Translations from the Greek Anthology will be begun. These 
are from the pen of Mr. F. A. Wright, Lecturer in Classics at Birkbeck 
Coliege, who has achieved great success in the difficult task of rendering 
into English verse the poems of Meleager. 


For Order Form and Business Notice see inside page of back cover. 


Readers who desire a copy of the Index to the Educational Times for 
1919 are asked to apply to the Publishers. 


NOTICE TO WRITERS. 
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verse, provided that they are marked by originality or 
freshness of view. Accounts of successful teaching devices 
or efforts to introduce new methods in education will 
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the number of words indicated. Articles, if declined, will 
not be returned unless they are sent with a stamped addressed 
envelope for this purpose. 


Address: 31, Museum Street, London, W.C. | 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The Burnham Report. 


The report of Lord Burnham’s Committee on a 
Provisional Minimum Scale of Salaries for Teachers in 
Public Elementary Schools was issued at the end of 
November. Our Primary School Correspondent de- 
scribes the proposals on another page. It is certain that 
this basic minimum, when it is in operation, will affect 
the rate of remuneration of teachers in every branch. 
It is only fifteen months since a Departmental Committee 
gave figures to illustrate a scale of salaries for teachers 
in secondary schools. On this illustrative scale the 
minimum salary for a graduate master was £180. The 
Burnham Committee propose £150 as the minimum for 
a certificated master in a public clementary school, 
even if he has no college training. Clearly the figures 
of the Departmental Committee must be revised. Also 
our Universities will find it necessary to increase the 
stipends of their lecturers, many of whom, before the 
war, were receiving only £150 a year, with no scale of 
increments. We may look forward to a general uplift 
in salaries starting from the new minimum. A difficulty 
which now lies before the Local Authorities is that of 
adjusting their scales so as to meet local conditions. 
Already the London teachers are suggesting that their 
scale should be at least fifty per cent. above the minimum, 
and authorities in adjacent areas in Lancashire are 
trying to arrive at a common understanding that they 
will not outbid each other in their offers to teachers. 


A Basic Scale. 


The best feature of the Burnham Report is the accept- 
ance of the principle of a basic scale, with increments 
given in recognition of qualifications, experience, or re- 
sponsibility. The ‘equal pay” question has been handled 
in a manner which makes it difficult to see whether the 
Committee acted on any principle or were trying to 
compromise while going as far towards equal pay as 
they dared. They reduce the difference to {10 a year 
in the early years, although it becomes £60 a year in 
the later ones. Since the argument against equal pay 
rests on the existence of familv responsibilities for men 
we must assume that the Committee decided that £60 
will enable a man to meet the extra demands on a house- 
holder and the needs of his family. The estimate is 
interesting, and it would be still more interesting to 
have the figures on which it is based. We are told that 
there is to be another Committee to consider salarics in 
secondary schools. It is unfortunate that the Board 
should have adopted the plan of having separate com- 
mittees. Already the Burnham Report fails to deal 
with some teachers of handwork in elementary schools. 
An endless series of committees would still leave gaps, 
and it would have been wiser to recognise from the first 
the essential unity of the teaching profession by forming 
a joint committee of representatives of Parliament, 
Local Authorities, and tcachers of all types for the 
purpose of devising a real basic scale. 
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Official Obscurity. 


It will be remembered that the late Duke of Devon- 
shire played the part of Morpheus while Sir John Gorst 
was playing that of Pan at the old Education Depart- 
ment. In other words, the Duke was Lord President 
of the Council while Sir John was Vice-President. 
It is said that on one occasion a deputation visiting the 
Education Department was astonished to see the Duke 
open his eyes and to hear him say, “ What on earth is 
an ex-P.T.?”’ The deputation was naturally surprised 
to discover that the titular head of our education 
system did not recognise the name of one of its most 
familiar features. Some time afterwards the erstwhile 
ex-P.T. was officially transformed into the “ uncertifi- 
cated teacher,” a name which is still more puzzling to 
Dukes and commoners alike, since it suggests a person 
who holds no certificate at all, whereas nobody can 
rank as an uncertificated teacher who has not obtained 
the preliminary certificate or its equivalent. A similar 
confusion seems to have been engendered by the use 
of the terms “ qualifying service” and ‘“ recognised 
service ’’ in the matter of pensions. Many teachers in 
their innocence have believed that service which is 
“ qualifying ” will qualify them for a pension in the 
sense of being reckoned towards the amount of a pension. 
This is not so. Qualifying service is merely non- 
pensionable supplementary service such as may be 
accepted towards making up the minimum total period 
required to obtain a pension. This is thirty years as a 
rule. Recognised service alone is pensionable, and this 
must cover a minimum period of ten years in a state 
school as a rule. 


Classics in Education. 


It is becoming difficult to keep track of the many de- 
partmental committees and enquiries into various fields of 
educational work. Science, English, Modern Languages, 
Adult Education, Salaries of Teachers, the state of 
Oxford and Cambridge, all have their appointed investi- 
gators. The latest committee chosen by the Prime 
Minister is directed “ to enquire into the position to be 
assigned to the classics (t.e. to the language, literature, 
and history of Ancient Greece and Rome) in the 
educational system of the United Kingdom and to advise 
as to the means by which the proper study of these 
subjects may be maintained and improved.” The 
committee consists of a body of distinguished scholars 
and teachers, with the Marquis of Crewe presiding and 
Mr. Christopher Cookson as Secretary. Its mectings 
should be highly interesting and its report very valuable. 
At first sight it is perhaps somewhat strange to find our- 
selves appointing a committce to investigate the means 
of studying Latin and Greek. The art of teaching these 
languages has been practised for centuries, and their 
proper study has been the theme of countless books. 
Yet the plain truth is that we have not yet solved the 
problem of enabling an average boy to read a Latin 
author with case after seven years of schooling in the 
language. It would be uscful if the committee could 
throw some light on this, for the right answer might give 
us the clue to the secret of all successful teaching, the 
creation of an appetite for knowledge. To create such 
an appetite for “ dead ”?” languages is a triumph for a 


teacher, and furnishes the sole justification for his work. - 


We note that the teachers in Oxford have once more 
agreed that compulsory Greek in Responsions should be 
abolished. 
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American Studies in the Universities. 


A study of contemporary United States journals 
affords ample proof of the need for a better under- 
standing between Britain and America. For this reason 
we are glad to see that Sir George Watson has given 
£20,000 to be used for the foundation and endowment 
of a Chair in American History, Literature, and Insti- 
tutions, in order to promote such studies in all the 
British Universities. This enterprise forms the chief 
educational proposal of the British programme for the 
tercentenary celebration of the Mayflower and Pilgrim 
Fathers. 

It is not proposed that the Chair shall be exclusively 
attached to one University, but that it shall be used 
for the gencral purpose of stimulating interest and study 
of America in all the British Universities. 

Ncither will the Chair be held permanently by one 
scholar of a single nationality. The scheme provides 
that it shall be held, for a period of one or two years, 
alternately by an American and a British scholar or 
public man—thus drawing upon the best intellectual 
resources of the two countries, and securing a variety 
of treatment of the subjects dealt with. 

This novel kind of foundation has been selected by 
a special committee of the Anglo-American Society, 
under the chairmanship of Lord Glenconner, and 
including Viscount Bryce and others, and after consul- 
tation with a number of expert advisers. 

The committee are of opinion that the foundation 
will greatly assist to create in this country a wider 
knowledge of America to-day, and of the history, 
literature, and institutions of the great Transatlantic 
Commonwealth of English-speaking people. 

As a permanent memorial of America’s loyal partner- 
ship with Great Britain in the war, as well as of the 
historic ties of kinship which unite our two peoples, 
nothing could be more fitting than the establishment of 
this educational foundation. 


Caste in Training Colleges. 


Formerly all students receiving Government grants 
in University Training Colleges were trained for work 
in Elementary Schools. The large majority, however, 
took posts in Secondary Schools. The only effective 
remedy would have been to make the conditions of 
teaching equally attractive in both types of schools and 
then to unify the course of training, allowing all students 
to prepare for the most suitable kind of teaching. 
But this remedy was difficult and costly, and the Board 
of Education has found an easier and cheaper way. 
Why not take the obvious division between Pass and 
Honour students and assign one class of students to 
each type of school? The ofhcial mind apparently 
jumped at the suggestion, and the arrangement was 
decreed forthwith. No thought was given to the prin- 
ciples that teaching is something more than mere 
instruction, and that the least favoured children deserve 
the ablest teachers. The effect upon the Training 
Colleges has been immediate and disastrous. Students 
unable to take Honours regard themselves from the 
outset as condemned to failure in their professional life. 
If they find work in Elementary Schools they will do 
so against their will. The majority, however, will find 
some means of escape to other types of schools. The 
Board’s action will thus prove as futile in practice as 
it is wrong in principle. 
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The Principle of Unity. 


Teaching must ‘be one unified profession. Without 
such unity we shall look in vain for a true system of 
national education. This has long been a commonplace 
with educational reformers, but the Board of Education 
is of the contrary opinion. In its current regulations 
for the Training of Teachers a new distinction of the 
most mischievous kind is drawn between students 
preparing for work in Primary and in Secondary Schools. 
It is true that the distinction affects only students in 
University and Secondary Training Colleges, but these 
students form an important body, and the mischief 
wrought by the new line of demarcation will not be 
confined to them. The Board’s Regulations now 
provide that students admitted to Secondary Training 
Colleges or Secondary University Departments will be 
eligible for maintenance or fees grants only if they have 
previously obtained a degree in Honours. Students 
with Pass degrees are given grants only if they are 
trained as primary teachers, and if they are four-year 
students are definitely forbidden to take a secondary 
course. This regulation violates the fundamental 
principle of professional unity, the principle that the 
work of teaching is as honourable and as exacting when 
carried on in an Elementary School as it is at Eton or 
at Oxford. Intellectual ability, the Board appears to 
think, is not required for work in Primary Schools. 
The deplorable tendency to look down on Elementary 
School teaching is thus directly fostered. A fresh class- 
distinction is set up, based not on wealth or position, 
but on intellectual snobbery, perhaps the most pernicious 
of all forms of social cleavage. The practical results 
will clearly be disastrous. 


A SONG. 


O pluck no more the ruse 
In Persian gardens gay, 
Nor scarlet lotus choose 
By lakes of far Cathay ; 
My Delia’s lips more fragrant are 
Than all the flowers of Alcazar. 


O seek no more the land 
Where ancient jewels gleam, 
Green jade of Samarcand, 
Red rubies from Pereem ; 
My Delia’s eyes more brightly shine 
Than any stone in Indian mine. 
F. A. WRIGHT. 


QUESTIONS OF THE FUTURE. 


By EMILE Boutrovux. 
Membre de Il’ Académie. 


(Authorised translation by Fred Rothwell.) 


THE ideal implied in the League of Nations is doubtless 
one that has become inevitable ; still, we must not shut 
our eyes to the problems it creates. The principle of 
nationality affirms the independence of right and might, 
of spirit and matter. Now, nations are inter-related in 
both the physical and the moral order of things. Our 
problem, then, ts to keep inviolable the equality of 
right, dignity and independence in all nations, in spite 
of their material inequality. A theoretically simple, 
though practically arduous problem, one that requires 
from the great Powers a fine sense of equity and frater- 
nity as well as noble moderation, and from the smaller 
nations a constant and genuine concern for their dignity 
and their liberty. 


A second principle effected by the War is the eman- 
cipation of the individual. This development is leading 
to a crisis which had begun to emerge even before the 
War: the crisis of authority. Liberty is set up as the 
sole principle. Authority, regarded as autonomous, 
is Wholly rejected, but its necessity as an immediate 
emanation of liberty is upheld. The ruling masses 
appoint leaders whom they constantly keep in hand 
and upon whom they confer absolute authority. They 
extol discipline, but acknowledge the right to be ruled 
only by those whom they have themselves directly 
invested with this function. Instead, therefore, of 
denying the legitimacy of authority and the necessity 
of obedience, these apostles of absolute liberty advocate 
both, though they regard authority as an immediate 
product ot liberty. 


This conception is the utter condemnation of what 
is called the State. For whereas the State is tradition- 
ally based on the sovereignty of the nation, it yet has 
an existence of its own in so far as it incarnates the 
nation’s permanent interests. The State represents 
the fundamental will of its members: to live at peace 
and to retain what has been handed down by their 
predecessors. Thus it should be in a position to act 
without its existence being constantly called in question 
as regards each of its acts. 


The doctrine under considcration tends increasingly 
to assimilate authority with liberty, capital with work. 
The more it is realised, the more the masses fecl driven 
to rise in insurrection against authority which ts in any 
way autonomous. The logical consequence therefore 
of the doctrine of authority, as the immediate emanation 
of liberty, is increasing disintegration and inefficiency, 
each individual finally recognising no other ruler than 
himself. 
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The War has also emphasized a third principle: the 
dignity of work. Now, in certain centres of activity 
we find growing up a conception of the law of work 
calculated to cause uneasiness. First, it is alleged that 
only those occupations which produce material results 
merit the name of work. Secondly, it is claimed that 
every citizen must be compelled to undertake work 
as thus defined. The consequence is that the members 
of a community must be specialised in the various 
branches of activity; all are transformed into parts 
that exist solely in view of the collective whole. It 
is claimed that division of work is henceforth the only 
law of society, whose ideal it is to imitate the perfection 
of a beehive. 


No doubt material production may thus be increased. 
All the same, such strict specialisation involves nothing 
less than the annihilation of man, qua man, a being 
whose essence is reason, the faculty of thinking and 
acting in accordance with those ideas of truth and justice, 
beauty and goodness, which take heed of no particular 
rules. The tendency of education, especially classical 
education, is to free man from such a specialisation in 
aptitudes, which is the province of the lower animals. 
And it is this education whose fruits are rejected in favour 
of the doctrine of manual work as obligatory upon all 
men without distinction. 


The principle of nationality has become inevitable ; 
its problems cannot be eluded. The one here to be 
considered is as follows: how are we to maintain the 
equal rights of nations unequal in extent and in power ? 
No doubt legal settlements, economic combinations, the 
League of Nations, may further the realisation of the 
principle of nationality ; still, the difficulties seem so 
great that we wonder if the application of the principle 
may not be somewhat Utopian. Cicero affirmed reason 
to be the bond of society; from within man comes the 
force which produces truly human socicties. Reason is 
also the principle of love, and love possesses the wonder- 
ful property of making equal those it unites: amicitia 
pares aut invenit aut facit. The League of Nations 
should therefore include the perfect blending of mind 
and heart. 


Plato has a doctrine which throws light on our prob- 
lem. He proves that the unit cannot be reduced to the 
multiple, nor vice versa, but that both principles must 
be maintained, and, though radically distinct, can yet 
exist by a process of interpenetration. Thus, while 
the duality of state and citizens, employers and em- 
ployees, is a well-founded one, they must yet remain 
external to cach other, though collaborating in the 
attainment of the highest possible form of humanity. 
Both serve the same master: duty. 


Exclusive specialisation is another danger to be 
confronted. There must be developed that ideal human 
being, capable of forming one with the universal, which 
constitutes the highest point of achievement. Renun- 
ciation of this form of existence would mean self- 
mutilation and suicide, the abandonment of that human 
progress for which alone we claim to be striving. For 
though the skilled workman may effect improvements 
in detail, he cannot carry out those mighty conceptions 
which. open up new perspectives to human activity. 
Who discovered the law of universal attraction ? 


Newton. What method did he employ ? Incessant 
meditation. 


It is education alone that can bring about this reform 
by moulding the interior man, developing his powers 
and directing his aspirations. But the education needed 
must develop judgment, the moral consciousness, 
ideality. Only classical education can do this; for it 
was the ancient Greek and Latin writers who expressed 
the sanest and truest ideas on man and his vocation 
in the most complete and memorable form. They are 
the eternal fount of true human civilization. 


Nor should classical education be the privilege of the 
few; it should be liberally apportioned ot all, for it will, 
more completely than anything else, fit man for main- 
taining true dignity. Not only in youth, but throughout 
life, must there be capacity for progress. It is society 
that educates the adult; therefore, every man, quite 
apart from his professional and family life, should live 
a social life, which, in its completeness, is not the mere 
juxtaposition of individuals engaged on their respective 
professional tasks, but is characterised by a spirit of 
large-hearted humanity such as conforms to the classical 
ideal. 


Now, the great part played by women has the best 
chance of effecting this in social life. It is woman who 
has civilised man and developed in him a sense of moral 
delicacy, discretion and pity, the spirit of justice, 
conciliation and tolerance. The practice of the essen- 
tially feminine virtues will mean the preservation 
of a civilisation now menaced by the incessant progress 
of industrialism and utilitarianism. 


What is needed at the present time is the jealous 
maintenance and the fervent propagation of the so- 
called classical ideas, t.e., of the general and political, 
moral and religious ideas of which this civilisation of 
ours is the fruit. No material organisation, no external 
coercion will suffice. It is from within that man lives, 
from within that he dies. Civilisation is essentially 
spiritual, and only so long as the spirit is active can it 
be kept alive. 


CLASSICS IN EDUCATION. 


Committee of Enquiry. 


The Prime Minister has appointed a Committee “ to inquire 
into the position to be assigned to the classics (t.e., to the language, 
literature, and history of Ancient Greece and Rome) in the 
educational system of the United Kingdom, and to advise as to 
the means by which the proper study of these subjects may be 
maintained and improved.” 

The constitution of the Committee is as follows :—The Marquis 
of Crewe (chairman); The Very Rev. Sir George Adam Smith, 
D.D., LL.D., Aberdeen University ; The Rev. C. A. Alington, 
D.D., head master of Eton College ; Mr. O. Andrew, head master 
of Whitgift Grammar School, Croydon; Miss M. D. Brock, 
Litt.D., Mary Datchelor School, Camberwell ; Professor the Rev. 
Henry J. Browne, S.J., National University of Ireland ; Professor 
John Burnet, LL.D., Ph.D., St. Andrews University; Mr. T. R. 
Glover, St. John’s College, Cambridge; Sir Henry Hadow, 
D.Mus., Sheffield University ; Miss K. Jex-Blake, Girton College, 
Cambridge ; Professor W. P. Ker, D.Litt., University College, 
London; Mr. J. C. Legge, Director of Education, Liverpool ; 
Mr. R. W. Livingstone, Corpus Christi College, Oxford ; Mr. C. 
A. Macmillan, D.Litt., of Messrs. Macmillan and Co, ; Professor 
Gilbert Murray, LL.D., D.Litt., Oxford University; Mr. Cyril 
Norwood, D.Litt., Marlborough College ; Professor W. Rhys 
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THE FAILURE OF OUR 
CLASS-TEACHING. 


By J. H. Simpson, 


Author of “ An Adventure in Education.” 


PERHAPS I can illustrate what seems to me the most 
depressing characteristic of our present education in 
its intellectual aspect by repeating a remark which 
was recently made in my presence by an experienced 
schoolmaster. He was relating how he had taken some 
boys to visit a neighbouring church well-known to 
antiquarians. The boys had been deeply impressed 
and interested. They had expressed a wish to know 
more of the subject; and at last one of them asked 
“ Why don’t we learn more stuff of this interesting kind, 


sir, in form ? ” To which my friend replied (and he was ` 


quite unconscious of the appalling admission implied 
in his words), “ Oh, but if we taught you that kind of 
thing in form, you would cease to find it interesting.” 


Now that depressing attitude of mind is, even to-day, 
surprisingly common among schoolmasters. They 
assume (though not always so complacently as did my 
friend) that, in the Public Schools at least, the work 
of the class-room is naturally and inevitably distasteful 
to the pupil. They recognise, in fact, a permanent 
dissociation between the boy’s out-of-school and in- 
school interests and habits. This is not the place to 
enlarge upon all the evils which must arise from that 
sharp dissociation. Whenever we allow it to exist, 
the results of the energy which we expend in teaching 
will be miserably futile and disappointing. That will 
be denied by scarcely anyone who has known the 
orthodox attitude of the Public Schoolboy to the 
“work” imposed by his, often wholly unsuitable, 
curriculum. It is sufficient to say that the view often 
accepted by school-masters is one expressed by Prof. 
Adams in that very cautiously progressive book “ The 
New Teaching,’ where he speaks of “ the elementary 
fact that a great proportion of pupils do not want to 
learn.” 


Standing by itself that statement is not, of course, 
an “ elementary fact,” but, if I may say so, an un- 
pardonable libel. What Prof. Adams presumably 
means is that pupils do not always want to learn what 
their elders prescribe for them, wn the order and by the 
methods which are acceptable to the adult mind—a very 
different matter. However that may be, the sentence 
as it stands may be taken to embody a very general 
opinion. 

Arising from the assumed inability of the boy spon- 
tancously to acquire the knowledge which is supposed 
to be necessary for his education, there has come into 
existence that extraordinary cult of marks, orders, 
prizes, and penalties, which dominate so completely 
and so absurdly the teaching of many Secondary 
Schools. It is difficult to exaggerate the influence of 
this cult upon the intellectual growth of thousands of 
schoolboys, and upon the ideals and methods of 


countless teachers. A few examples must suffice. The 
elaborate and often hopelessly uneducative devices 
for what is called “ testing ?” prepared lessons some- 
times baffle belief. I know a form in which every pre- 
pared lesson of history is “ tested ” by no fewer than 
forty questions, to which the answers are one word or 
at most one sentence! And that is a form containing 
boys of seventeen or eighteen, some of whom have 
genuine intellectual interests of their own and read 
widely by themselves. “They say,” wrote a member 
of this form, referring to his master, “ that his lessons 
are a waste of time. I don’t think so at all. Why I 
read two plays of Macterlinck in his last Latin lesson ! ” 


This is, no doubt, an extreme example, but something 
of the kind is common enough. Think of all the lessons 
we have known (and, alas, sometimes given) of which 
setting and correcting the “slip” seemed to be the 
most important part. ‘‘ Think of the books and poems 
selected for class-reading because they were “easy to 
set questions on.” Think of plays of Shakespeare 
clogged with notes and glossaries for the same purpose ! 
And think of all the dreary results of failure to answer 
those questions correctly—the endless impositions, 
“ turned ” lessons, lines (damnable invention), beatings, 
and all the rest of it! And the elaborate marks and 
orders, distracting the attention of masters and boys 
alike from the end to the means, and plunging the 
former into morasses of useless labour. So much of 
the system we can find without going outside the 
individual class-room. And if we look further we shall 
find the general work of the school influenced at every 
point by the same idea, embodied this time in public 
and University examinations. 


And arc the results of it all satisfactory ? To each 
his own opinion, but, so far as my own experience goes, 
I hold that in general the master who most emphasizes 
marks and orders is the least likely to awaken a response 
of interest and intellectual activity. I mean, of course, 
interest in the subject which he is teaching. Interest 
in doing a thing well is altogether different from interest 
in certain advantages which doing it well may produce. 
That there is a sense in which a boy can be made to work 
by the means I have described is true ; but that is not to 
say that he can be made to want to work. Information 
is not the same thing as knowledge. And the forcible 
acquisition of the one is not in the least likely to lead 
to a thirst for the other. Against the many acknow- 
ledged merits of our English Schools for older boys 
there is commonly set the charge that their pupils on 
leaving are intellectually apathetic, devoid of interest 
in their school subjects, not anxious to continue to 
learn. In proportion to the time which they have 
spent in the class-room the results seem often astound- 
ingly small. 


No doubt there are many reasons for this, and one 
of them may well be that the curriculum often requires 
drastic alteration. But that topic is outside the scope 
of this paper. I prefer to put forward an alternative 
explanation, which, true though I believe it to be, may 
very likely not cover the whole of the ground, and to 
suggest that it is just those methods of the class-room 
which are intended to promote industry that are at 
fault; that they, in fact, help to create in the boy a 
distaste for subjects to which in happier circumstances 
he would spontaneously apply his energy and interest. 
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And I believe the reason of this to be that in using these 
methods we leave out of account two very important 
elements of adolescent nature. 


Let us, first, realise, however disagreeable it may be 
to do so, that the whole system to which I have alluded 
is based ultimately upon the boy’s fear, not necessarily, 
of course, fear of punishment, but fear of the blame or 
ridicule of some external authority, or at least of some 
failure in competition, and therefore of unfavourable 
comparison, with others. I do not mean that this emotion 
is very lively in the consciousness of every schoolboy. 
There are plenty of gloriously idle boys, who are totally 
devoid of fear either of a master or of their fellows. 
But they would be called the failures of the system. 
In so far as the system works at all, it is based on fear. 


But, if this is the case, grave doubts must occur to 
` those who are at all familiar with the results arrived 
at by certain recent explorers of hitherto unknown 
regions of the mind. For, if some of their conclusions 
are correct, is it not the fact that in appealing to his 
fear we are keeping alive, and as it were reinforcing, 
in the boy that sense of inferiority which is the result 
of infantile or childish repressions ? It is this sense 
which, until it is dissolved, more than anything else 
puts a boy on the defensive, turns his energy in upon 
himself, checks expansion, and thwarts moral and 
intellectual growth. Play upon his fear, and you are 
making him once more (though he may not know it) 
_ the victim of innumerable earlier inward conflicts ; you 
are helping him to dread the present with all the accumu- 
lated emotion which he attached to the difficulties of 
the past. You are encouraging in him, if I may borrow 
the term, a possessive rather than a creative outlook. 


And, surely, this is exactly what happens in many 
lessons of the traditional type. We distract the boy 
from his work by reminding him at every moment 
of the results of his work. When he should be for- 
getting himself, or: more truly expressing himself, in 
creation and the assimilation of knowledge, we turn 
his thoughts back upon the acquisition of marks and 
his place in an order. If it is true, as I have heard it 
said, that the master of the old school thought first of 
the subject, and the master of the new will think first 
of the pupil, is it not equally true that the pupil of the 
new school will think first of the subject, unlike the pupil 
of the old who was made to think always of himself ? 


But an equally grave fault in the traditional methods 
of the class-room, and one which brings us to the core 
of our subject, is that they leave out of account the 
gregarious tendency of adolescence, the power and 
wish to form and organise a group or team. There is 
no need for me to insist upon the strength of this instinct 
and its educational possibilities at this particular 
age. Everything that is best in the Public School 
system is based upon it. The limited “ self-govern- 
ment,” the training of the playing fields, the admirable 
loyalty to house or school, all these are the result of 
this spirit of solidarity and co-operation, when it is 
allowed to express itself. In every kind of school 
activity, except one, that spirit, though not always 
wisely directed, 1s encouraged to the utmost. 


And the one exception is the work of the class-room 
where, we may note, the boy comes most directly under 
the authority of his master. In the class-room each is 


for himself in an atmosphere of pure individualism 
and competition. Very often the only chance of co- 
operation lies in co-operative “ ragging ”?” or cheating ! 
Indeed the character of the boy who cribs is frequently 
misunderstood. In nine cases out of ten he wishes not 
to gain an.unfair advantage over another boy, but to 
escape the consequences of laziness. Or he has been 
bored by bad teaching, and has no inclination for what 
seems to him a useless competition in subjects which 
have lost all their interest. Sometimes he is far more 
generously minded than the boy who compiles marks 
by means of unexceptionable fairness. - 


I cannot do better than quote Prof. Adams once more, 
“ So far as our Public Schools are concerned, the team 
work, which is of the very essence of the educational 
system, becomes little more than a pis aller when it 
comes to teaching.” No wonder that many boys, who 
out of school seem full of enthusiasm, show no interest 
in the work of the form-room, even if by industry or 
ability they have reached a high form. Out of school 
they enjoy leading and helping others; they throw 
themselves into every collective activity ; they have 
the keenest sense of duty to the community, and of 
loyalty to their own particular group. But none of 
this enthusiasm finds an outlet in the class-room. 


How often have I seen boys waiting for a lesson in 
which they will be questioned on a prepared piece of 
translation. They group together “ giving construes ” 
to each other, or guessing likely questions. The master 
enters, and they disperse hurriedly. Competition is 
about to begin. But I have often thought that when 
the master enters the true spirit of the work goes. 


Incidentally we may notice that this neglect of the 
team spirit in the class-room is one cause of the ex- 
cessive “athleticism ”? which is often charged against 
English education. I am not inclined for a moment to 
dispute the charge. But to the accusation as usually 
put forward the “athletocrats” might fairly reply 
that they are at present the only people who give an 
outlet to one of the strongest boyish instincts. 


Perhaps, too, we can explain by the same reasoning 
a feature of the Public Schools which can scarcely be 
peculiar to them alone, that the boy who when young 
is keen and interested in class, as he grows older often 
becomes bored and indifferent. I remember once 
commenting on this fact to a boy with whom I was 
spending a holiday, and asking him why he thought it 
was that lower forms asked more questions of their 
masters than higher ones. ‘ Oh,” he said, ‘‘ when 
you first come, you take an interest in things; after- 
wards it is more amusing to sit still and listen to the 
man making a fool of himself.” Well, it is pleasant 
to think that it may not be wholly the fault of the 
teaching which we gave him when he was new; perhaps 
for the young boy, still partly self-assertive, our com- 
petitive methods are not so unsuitable, but as he grows 
older, and social consciousness strengthens, his nature 
demands greater opportunity for co-operation. 


We have examined, then, two grave defects which 
appear to make so much of our teaching both wasteful 
of our own energy and destructive of our pupils’ interest. 
And it remains to suggest how those two faults may 
be corrected. But at this point I foresee an objection 
which some critic will certainly raise :— 
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“All that you say,” he will exclaim, ‘ about lessons 
being uninteresting may have been true twenty or 
thirty years ago, but it is certainly not generally true 
to-day. The whole educational movement has lately 
been in the direction of making work interesting to 


the pupil. That is why mode rm education is sometimes 
said to be “ soft,” mere “ spoon-feeding,”’ and all the 
rest of it. 


I admit, of course, that teachers now commonly trv, 
and often successfully, to make their lessons attractive. 
Probably more boys find their lessons interesting 
now than ever before. But the problem is not so simple 
as at first appears. The “ interesting’ teacher does 
not always effect the result at which he may quite 
honestly be aiming. The interest which he is arousing 
may be directed not primarily, as he and the wee think, 
towards the subject, but towards himself, “towards 
his relationship to the class. He may fines If be an 
enthusiastic student of his subject, and he may take 
every pains to suit his lessons to the taste and under- 
standing of his class. That is not enough. There 
remains the danger-—particularly if -he is a strong, 
attractive personality, fond of dominating, and a strict 
disciphnarian—that the class will see the subject only in 
the light of his personality, will depend upon him for their 
interest init, and will be more or less helpless without 
him. The dullest and most repressive disciplinarian of the 
old school could at least train boys in the habit of doing 
uninteresting work (which though without intellectual 
value has certain practical adv antages). But the 
‘interesting ” teacher who yet fails to win the co- 
operation of his pupils and to give an outlet to their col- 
lective energy cannot claim even this success. So much 
ground have the reactionaries for their crv of “softness.” 


To return from this side-path, I have suggested 
that the teacher of adolescent boys appears to have 
before him two problems, first the removal or gradual 
dissolution of all those influences which play upon the 
emotion of fear, and secondly the enlistment of the 
boys’ natural spirit of co-operation in the daily work 
of the class-room. We can, if we will, call these two 
tasks the “ reformative” and the “ progressive ” 
aspects of the teachcr’s work. By the first he will help 
to set free the boy from the effect of earlicr repressions, 
and thereby release for creative work energy which has 
been hitherto wasted; by the second he will provide 
for the exercise of that energy just the form of outlet 
which the impulses of adolescence demand. 


But though we may distinguish these two sides of 
his work, the teacher will find that in practice the 
process is a single one. For as soon as he has got rid 
of the traditional atmosphere of the school-master, 
and the class are no longer on the defensive, the rest 
follows naturally ; the boy’s interest if it is now directed 
from himself to his work will, at this age, express itself, 
save in exceptional cases of retarded growth, not individ- 
ually but collectively, just as at present it is seen to 
do in the playing-ficld. The moment, too, that external 
authority recedes into the background, the boy’s 
attitude to his work (where the curriculum and material 
conditions allow) will be “ creative ” in a degree which 
the teacher who has not experienced it will not believe 
possible. Remarkable growth of power will appear 
in those subjects which allow a boy to express himsclf 
in positive construction whether material or imaginative. 


Twice in my own experience I have scen this latter 
process at work. The first instance is that of a form of 
mine which had grown accustomed to a very large 
measure of self-government. I can ‘hardly imagine 
a form in which there was less consciousness of the 
master’s authority. But at the time of which Iam think- 
ing, though they were responsible for all discipline, 
there was only one fragment of the weekly time-table 
which was entirely in their own hands, when they could 
choose their own work, either different for each or the 
same for all, and afterwards themselves discuss and 
mark it. And in consequence this work gained an 
importance out of all proportion to the rest of the 
routine. So much interest was shown in whatever they 
chose to write, or make, or draw, that at Hast the boys 
themselves passed a rule that not more than six hours 
were to be devoted out of school to this one hour's 
work ! 


The second example is in some wavs more interesting. 
Not very long ago I was placed in charge of what would 
be described as a very well-disciplined form. They were 
normally intelligent and fairly industrious boys, per- 
fectly behaved, thoroughly “ defensive,” and, so far 
as I was able to see, quite uninterested in their work. 
I made up my mind to break down the discipline of 
that form, to allow and indeed to encourage them to 
do all the things that are usually forbidden in the 
class-room, and to watch the effect upon their work. 
It was a slow process and a pretty severe strain upon 
my patience. But the results made it worth while. 
In Latin there was no striking change, though I am 
inclined to think that “ howlers ” were fewer when 
threats and penalties disappeared. But in English, 
and particularly in composition, the progress seemed 
to me to be altogether remarkable. There was no 
element of co-operation in this case, and no attempt 
at actual self-government. That might have come 
later if I had been with the form a second term. It 
was merely the first result of diminishing the suggestion 
of authority. 


I have said that on the removal of fear the gregarious 
instinct of adolescent boys will immediately find natural 
expression, but it may be noted, unless it is too obvious 
to be remarked upon, that this instinct can be stimu- 
lated even though fear remains. That is what is done 
by “ good disciplinarians ” of the old type, or by mili- 
tary gentlemen who are always talking about esprit 
de corps. They, too, appeal to group-feeling, but in 
such a way as to produce uniformity not individuality. 
The group reacts to their stimulus as one. The group- 
consciousness which they arouse can be used effectively 
for different ends, but educationally it is without 
value unless it allows for diversity and unorthodoxy, 
through which the individual can, if necessary, express 
himself. 


Or again, in theory a teacher may arouse group-feeling 
by a system of collective penalties, by which the group 
is held responsible for the misdeeds of any of 1ts members. 
But, even if this were ethically justifiable, the collective 
energy (as we have seen in the case of the individual) 
would be “ defensive ” rather than creative. It cer- 
tainly would not be enlisted on the side of the work 
in hand. 


(To be completed in our February assie.) 
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WOMEN TEACHERS 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS. 


MARGARET CORNER, M.A. 


IN 


A headmaster of a London boys’ school, who served both 
in France and Italy, learns that during his absence his top 
class has passed through the hands of twenty-three women 
teachers. He expected to find the boys unruly. On the 
contrary, he says, they are all suffering from over-control 
and suppression. I draw no inf-rence from this one 
example. 

Daily News, Sep!. 8th, 1919. 


THE lay pen must be cautious in handling technical 
matters. Some journalists may in their salad days 
have been schoolmasters---the reverse would hardly 
happen—but I doubt whether the hand that ruled the 
paragraph above ever rocked the mental cradle of the 
young, professionally. For at the first blush, even 


so old a teaching hand as myself wondered whether 


this could possibly mean that the same set of boys had 
had, in five years, twenty-three form-mistresses. It 
scems difficult to imagine the top class being left entircly 
to women, if any men remained on the staff at all, 
so the resultant discipline could scarcely be entircly 
due to them, and to tell the truth I gave up trying to 
calculate from the figures given and will draw no infer- 
ence either. 


It is indeed very difficult to estimate the value of 
women’s work in boys’ schools, partly because very 
few people approach the question without prejudice. 
I know one headmaster who declared first and last 
that women are out of place in a boys’ school, and 
another who declared that one woman assistant had 
by her enthusiasm made his own teaching more live 
and school a happier place. The fact is; it is a profession 
where division into sexes is unfair. The teaching 
gift is imparted without regard to sex. Nevertheless, 
we are so obsessed by sex, and our boys’ schools have 
so long been purely masculine institutions, that women 
could scarcely work there at first without some self- 
consciousness on their part and a great deal of comment 
on that of others. 


Much prejudice and antagonism had to be faced 
among the boys themselves. They are notoriously a 
conservative set of minds, and while they “ try it on ” 
In any case with a new master, with a new mistress 
they allow their sex-antagonism to dominate them 
very actively, especially when they are at the age 
which particularly loathes petticoat authority. It 
is, however, by no means impossible to overcome 
that feeling. Much more than girls, boys want to get 
to know things, and when they find that one is able 
to give them solid information on subjects which interest 
them, and that a certain amount of real work is not 
discounted, the older boys begin to drop their trivial 
attitude, and to accept one soberly as part of the school 
machinery. Once that is accomplished, I beleve 
that some women’s teaching, together with men’s, 
is quite salutary for boys. Some women seem to be 
out of place in a boys’ school, but there are others, 


not too young, who draw the best from boys, and who 
can impart to them points of view and an influence 
which may be lasting and may otherwise escape them. 


Of the women themselves, there are many who 
enjoyed the boys’ freshness, and the less stilted and 


- pedantic way in which a boys’ school is generally 


conducted. Most found the nervons strain of managing 
boys’ classes immeasurably greater than in the case 
of girls. A few—TI think they must have been mentally 
descended from the more extreme early Suffragists-— 
considered they were engaged upon a Great Work, 
and sketched for me the evangelisation that had taken 
place in the way of raising caps and stepping off pave- 
ments at suitable moments. I noticed little of it. 
There remains those who incline to the view I have 
outlined above, and these found that they gained as 
much as they gave. 


The opinion of the men assistants on women’s teach- 
ing has been mercifully withheld from me. 


It follows from what I said that I think the permanent 
employment of some women on the staff of a boys’ 
school would be a beneficial arrangement, but while 


women are paid less than men, it is coupled with the 


very serious danger that there will be a definite temp- 
tation on the part of authorities to employ them because 
they are cheaper. I know of two cases where a per- 
manency in a boys’ school was offered to a woman. 
In one case the salary at the woman’s rate was accepted. 
In the other it was refused, with the entire approval 
of the men colleagues. The man’s salary was then 
granted. Nothing but co-operation between men and 
women is of any avail in these cases. Mutual distrust 
and secrecy leads to the undersclling of the men. 


Royal Colonial Institute, Essay Competition. 


With a view to encouraging the progress of Imperial Studies 
in the Schools of the Empire, the Council of the Royal Colonial 
Institute has decided to award every vear medals (silver and 
bronze) and prizes of books for the best essays sent in by boys 
or girls who are pupils at schools cither in the United Kingdom 
or in the outer Empire. 

The competition for 1919, which closed at the end of July, was 
a great improvement on that of the previous year, no less than 
424 essays being sent in. The adjudicator of the prizes was 
Professor H. E. Egerton, Beit Professor of Colonial History, 
Oxford. The results, which were announced at the Council 
Mecting on November 18th, were as follows :— 


Crass “A”: Subject—" Sea Power as the basis of Empire.” 
First Prize. Silver Medal and Books to the value of £3 3s. Od. 
Harold Frederick Hutchinson, the Liverpool Institute. 
Second Prize. Books to the value of £2 2s. Od. 
Albert Ernest Wright, King Edward VII. School, Sheffield. 


Crass “B”; 
Builder.” 
First Prize. Bronze Medal and Books to the value of £2 2s. Od. 

Robert Wilby Kershaw, Latymer Upper School, Hammersmith. 
Second Prize. Books to the value of £1 11s. 6d. 


Joint Winners : Alexander J. Smith, Higher Elementary School, 
Victoria Docks, E. l 
Dorothy Sills, County School, Sittingbourne, 


Subject—“ The Life and Work of Clive as Empire 
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THE EDUCATIONAL CLAIMS OF 
AVERAGE PUPILS. 


(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 


For many years there has been a great deal of talk 
about the “educational ladder,’ whereby poor 
boys or girls of ability might climb to the top, not 
only to their own benefit but to that of the nation. 
Such a ladder actually exists, its successive sections 
being elementary school, secondary school, and univer- 
sity, all nicely spliced together, with innumerable 
bursaries, exhibitions, and scholarships for the en- 
couragement of enterprising climbers. It may even be 
that the said ladder is set at too easy an angle, or is 
even in danger of becoming a “ moving staircase,” 
as suggested by a teacher to the writer of this article. 
But it is too often forgotten that all our elaborate 
arrangements for furthering educational progress have 
been devised for the benefit of the brighter minds and 
not in the interests of the average pupils, who after 
all will constitute the rank and file, the vast majority 
of the nation. Now that all our educational schemes 
are thrown into the melting-pot, the wit of man should 
be able to devise some means of satisfying the urgent 
needs of the average, while not neglecting the claims 
of the exceptional. At feast one such admirable plan 
of education existed in the past, and was exemplified 
by the Scottish system, which while enabling the 
poorest youths of that country, given ability, to attain 
the highest positions, also imparted the elements of 
sound learning to average pupils. The net result has 
been that the Scottish people, if a mere Englishman 
may say so, are better educated, and on the whole 
more contented with life, than the inhabitants of any 
other part of these islands. The chief instruments 
effecting this result were the parish school and the 
university, with a thoroughly satisfactory curriculum 
for a pass degree embodying a good all round training. 
All this is now much altered, not for the better; and 
the Scottish type of education, pauperised in its higher 
stage by the Carnegic Fund, has assimilated more 
and more to the much less desirable type found in 
England and elsewhere, and open to severe criticism. 
The secret of success of the old Scottish system was 
threefold. The examination fetish was not rampant ; 
the ideal was education and not the cramming of masses 
of indigestible and miscellaneous information; and 
the infectious enthusiasm of teachers, who held an 
honourable position that largely compensated for 
often inadequate pay. 


By far the most important, and by far the least 
defensible part of our educational system, is the element- 
ary school stage. Its initiation on a large scale should 
have been preceded by the provision of satisfactory 
housing for the people, for after all the most important 
part of education, for better or worse, is acquired at 
home, a fact we are just beginning to see. But in spite 
of that, a sound and satisfactory system of elementary 
cducation seemed to be materializing when the first 
School Board for London evolved an admirable cur- 
riculum, largely owing to the enlightened guidance 
of Huxley, one of the first members. But since then 
there have been too many changes, innumerable elabora- 


tions, and the ultimate result leaves much to be 
desired. The Code defeats its own objects by being 
far too ambitious, and by including too many subjects. 
If faithfully carried out it would not be likely to produce 
the results expected, as laid down in the Introduction, 
turning boys and girls into the world as little paragons 
at the carly age of fourteen. Considerable simplifi- 
cation of the curriculum, leaving time for mind-training, 
would undoubtedly give better results. Mr. Fisher 
has already tried to partially remedy one of the weakest 
spots in elementary education, especially in rural 
areas; namely, the gross underpayment of teachers. 
Considering the pittances they earned, and the some- 
what low social position many of them occupied, the 
great mass of teachers have shown extraordinary 
loyalty and enthusiasm. There is also much room for 
Improvement in our methods of training them. It 
is almost superfluous to remark that a great deal of the 
money spent on elementary education is wasted in the 
absence of continuation schools, and here again Mr. 
Fisher deserves “congratulation. 


State-aided Secondary Schools have also suffered 
from a congested curriculum and over-devotion to 
examinations. Of this the Welsh county schools 
afford a striking example, and in their case the examina- 
tion craze was sedulously fostered by the Central 
Welsh Board for Intermediate Education. Here again 
the salaries and social status of the teachers require 
considerable improvement. The result in such schools 
has been to sacrifice the interests of the average pupils 
by paying most attention to those hkely to do well in 


examinations. Nor do the Public Schools, great and 
small, usually seem to care much about the dullcr 


boys, and the schemes of study would appear to be 
drawn up mainly with reference to the requirements 
of competitors for scholarships at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. It is not denied that the less accomplished 
boys from Public Schools have proved a valuable 
asset to the nation, but their value would have been 
enhanced if their minds had been somewhat better 
trained. 


It would take us too far to examine critically the 
methods of the Universities, but in this stage also 
much more might be done for average undergraduates 
who do not propose to attempt honours, for after all, 
in national life, the Universities are chiefly represented 
by poll men. Again, in the appointment of professors 
and other teachers academic distinction is not the 
only thing that needs consideration. Ability to in- 
struct, experience in organisation, and disciplinary 
powers, are also of primary value. And some of the 
modern Universities have shown a deplorable tendency 
to dispense with one part or another of the general 
training necessary for all, and the only true foundation 
for each and every kind of specialization. 


We have now a unique opportunity of putting our 
house in order from top to bottom. It is an expensive 
matter, and in order to meet our overwhelming liabilities 
we must economize in every possible way. But undue 
economy in education may lead to intellectual bank- 
ruptey. Least of all must we grudge our expenditure 
on the numerous ex-service men who are receiving State 
aid. They have won the war for us, and their training 
will make them a far more valuable asset to the country 
in civil life than they wouldhotherwise have been 
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THE GREEK SPIRIT. 


I went the other day to hear a celebrated professor 
lecture upon Greek Dramatic Poetry at an important 
function at a college for ladies. Arriving a little early, 
I observed the adult audience, and sought for evidence 
of the Greek Spirit. The lady nearest to me was evi- 
dently a propagandist, for I heard her say to her neigh- 
bour :--- 


“The worst of the matter is, that after spending 
twenty years in her home, every woman thinks that 
she knows all about cooking, whereas I maintain that 
she doesn’t.” 


The neighbour muttered a polite reply, and the 


propagandist continues :--- 
“ I go about preaching the pot au feu.” 


This obviously startled the listener, and the pro- 
pagandist had to explain :—- 
“The pot au feu, a French invention that saves 


time, trouble, and fuel.’ 

In the next group, a voluble lady was speaking to 
an airman in khaki. 

‘I always hate London,” she said, “ that is, when J 
lived there I loved it, but all the same I hate London.” 

He dodged the flow of words and said :— 

“I was just going to tell you of that very tight 
corner [was in in 1918... ..” 

“Oh ! do, please,” she answered, but without waiting 
for him to be ‘gin, she turned to her other neighbour, 

‘T hate London,” she began again, “ only when I lived 
there. .... ~,” 

The next group really were discussing the lecturer. 

“ Who ts he ? ” asked a lady. 

“Oh,” said the man, “he’s that chap who was cari- 
catured in one of these modern plays, one by Bernard 
Shaw, or one of those sort of chaps.” 

“ Indeed ! How interesting.” 

But again I did not stay to be interested. 

Near the door, an uncle was greeting his niece. 

“ Well, Ethel, you’re at this college, aren’t you ? ” 

“Why, of course, uncle.” 

“ And your brother ? ” 

“ He’s still at Marlborough.” 

“ Father keeping well ? ” 

“ Oh, yes.” 

“ And your mother ? ” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“ PI find a seat somewhere, I suppose.” 

The Chairman introduced the lecturer, and he began : 

“ The one thing that I want to impress upon you 
to-night, more than anything else, is that Greek 
Dramatic Poetry is imbued throughout with the Greck 
religious spirit ʻi 

The audience looked impressed and ready to be bored. 
I must say that I found it very interesting indeed, 
but I should like to know the candid opinion of those 
members of the audience whose scraps of conversation 
I have faithfully recorded above. Were they also 
imbued throughout with the Greek Spirit, religious 
or otherwise ? 


IN A FRENCH CINEMA. 


By ELEANOR EALES, 


E1iGut o'clock at night, or if you prefer-—twenty o'clock. 
A tired pianola is grinding out a waltz that is even older 
than itself. The drop-scene announces the 18th episode 
in that hair-raising drama “ L'homme au bras mort.” 
The hall is packed, and the crowded benches show as a 
black compact mass against the grayish opacity of the’ 
cinema-hall. The breathing of the audience becomes 
short—-swells like the sound of a rising tide—then breaks 
into a hoarse cry as the express train which 1s bearing the 
heroine away into safety suddenly leaps the rails and rolls 
down a five-hundred foot precipice ! A sigh of relief 
escapes the spectators, for the heroine ‘clever girl that 
she is!) has been able to jump from the train in time, and 
land on the back of a horse, which was aimlessly watching 
the train go by. Yet Rosalie the “ Flower of the Wild 
West ” is still being pursued. She sets her horse at a 
gallop, and at the same time scribbles a note to her fiancé 
and fires several revolver shots at the villains who are on 
her track. ‘ Ah! les canailles,” exclaims a poilu seated 
near me. Mais, Monsieur Henri, soyez sage,” whispers 
a girl’s voice with a pronounced English accent, while a 
discontented gentleman in the neighbourhood growls, “J'en 
ai assez de cette sale histoire; tu ne me rattraperas plus 
ici, peux y compter ! ” 

Evidently there are storms brewing amongst the audience, 
and an attendant chooses this moment to use his vaporiser 
and spray the hall, with a view to cooling down any rising 
passions due to the heat of a Colorado climate. However, 
Rosalie continues her flight. tler horse has vanished, 
but she— wonderful girl—is racing along on foot, visibly 
distancing an automobile going at the moderate pace of 
a hundred kilometres an hour. Alas! the eftort is too 
much for even HER extraordinary powers, she stumbles 
-—she falls. The spectators utter a gasp—the villain, 
“L'homme au bras mort,” reaches the spot,—jumps from 
the car—and flings himself upon the prostrate girl, pre- 
paring to drag her into the auto—when, clic! the film 
rolls off, and the drop scene invites you to return next 
evening to see episode 19, and the continuation of this 
most sensational and heart-rending play . 

The lights go up, and Monsieur X., would-be Conseiller 
Municipal, seizes the occasion to bow and smile aflably 
to all and sundry electors who mav be within eyeshot. 
In the middle of his amiable efforts the lights go out and 
“des Actualitée ” appear on the sheet. Monsieur Clemen- 
ceau, hale and hearty, receiving the Big Five, and talking 
vivaciously with Llovd George. Monsieur Poincaré, who 
continues to visit Alsace, and kiss the pretty Alsacians, 
who offer him innumerable bunches of flowers tied with 
streamers as immense as their own bows. A View of 
Cologne Bridge with German policemen saluting British 
ofticers, another of Ludwigshafen, showing French soldiers 
guarding buildings likely to be attacked by Spartacists or 
other such kittle-cattle. Views of the “ pays envahis,” 
an abomination of desolation, with groups of more or less 
svmpathetic tourists painfully endeavouring to follow their 
French guide, and then—clic ! the lights go up once more. 
Interval. Darkness, and—Charlot appears, amidst a 
roar of approval from the audience. Charlot (the immortal 
Charlie Chaplin Gallicised) is on the go the whole time— 
never still—always innocent and guileless—playing the 
most absurd tricks with never a smile on his face, while 
the house rocks with laughter—laughs till it cries. Then, 
with his little stick, and ridiculous little hat and still more 
ridiculous little waddle—Charlot disappears, the hghts 
go up-—-the audience follow his example, and melt away 
into the unknown. Through the dimly-lit, badly-paved 
streets of the little French town, in two‘and threes, the 
habitués of the cinema take their way, homewards, 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL NOTES. 


By Our Own CORRESPONDENT. 


The Burnham Committee’s Report. 


It is safe to assume that the full text of the report of the 
Standing Joint Committee in respect of “ the first stage 
of its work "’ is now fairly well known by every reader of this 
journal. I propose, therefore, to direct attention to the 
main features of the report as these indicate the lines on 
which the “ orderly and progressive solution ” of the 
salaries problem will be reached. Too much stress cannot 
be laid on the important fact that the work of the Com- 
mittee is not finished. This is emphasized in Lord Burnham’s 
letter to Mr. Fisher by the words “ the first stage of its 
work,” and by Mr. Fisher in his reply where he savs “ I con- 
gratulate you and them most heartily on the accomplish- 
ment of the first stage.” If teachers in’ the primary 
schools will but recognise this, much misconception of 
the purpose of the recommendations will disappear. The 
agreed scale is but a beginning. It does not pretend to 
assess the real value of the teacher’s services, it merely 
establishes a standard of pay below which no self-respecting 
authority may employ men and women to teach in their 
schools. It is a minimum scale. Not only so: it is a 
provisional minimum scale. The Committee remains in 
being to address itself in due course to the bigger task 
which awaits it. The provisional minimum scale is but 
the foundation of the fair building to be erected in the 
not distant future. There is another point on which 
misapprehension has arisen. It is this: I have seen the 
Burnham scale referred to and described as the ‘‘ Provisional 
NATIONAL Minimum Scale.” It is not right to describe it 
as ‘‘ National.” It is not intended for adoption by EVERY 
authority in England and Wales. There are at least 31 
local authorities whose salary scales are better than the 
Burnham scale, and not a single member of the Joint 
Standing Committee has ever dreamed that any one of 
these authorities will attempt to substitute the agreed 
minimum for its own better scale. [ am quite sure the 
National Union of Teachers would not tolerate such sub- 
stitution. It would at once declare the authority outside 
the pale of the compact and act accordingly. In this sense 
then the Provisional Minimum Scale is certainly not 
NATIONAL, 


Equal Pay not Granted. 


Much has been made of the failure of the N.U.T. repre- 
sentatives to secure what is known as “ Equal Pay ” 
for men and women teachers. It has been asserted the 
failure is due to the preponderance of men on the teachers’ 
side of the Committee. Also, some have gone so far as to 
say the teacher representatives failed to voice the policy 
of the Union. Neither of these statements is true. With 
regard to the first it is quite certain that had the twenty- 
two teachers been twenty-two women “equal pay” 
would not have been conceded. The representatives of 
education authorities were not prepared to discuss it. 
Their faces were granite set against it. Sir James Yoxall 
put forward the claim, and the claim is duly recorded. 
The answer was of such a nature as to make it plain that 
if ‘‘ equal pay ” were insisted on the work of the Committee 
must there and then come to an end. 

The Union representatives would in my opinion have 
been guilty of gross neglect towards the interests of the 
whole profession had they broken off negotiations rather 
than give way on this much disputed point. They decided 
it was better to go forward. That their decision was 
wise is proved by the publication of the agreed scale, which 
if put into force—as no one doubts it will be—will put 
£4,500,000 into the pockets of primary school teachers 


between now and the 31st March, 192I. 
equality between the sexes 
increments are the same. 


On one point 
is secured — the annual 


Evidence of the Union’s Handiwork. 


There is ample evidence throughout the scale of the 
activity and insistence of the N.U.T. representatives during 
the process of its building. The following points, for instance, 
have long been points of Union policy: The non-collegiate 
certificated teacher, although his (and her) commencing 
salary is below that of the college-trained teacher, proceeds 
to the same maximum. The scale for head teachers is 
based on the scale for assistants, promotion carrying what 
is known as a promotion increment whether the promotion 
be that of an assistant to a headship, or that of a head toa 
school in the next higher grade. The scale for uncertificated 
teachers allows a higher maximum salary to the pre- 
Ist April, r914, teacher than to the teacher appointed 
after that date. Teachers of domestic subjects are placed 
on the scale for certificated class mistresses whether they 
hold the old one-diploma qualification or the new three- 
diploma qualification. Handicraft teachers holding the 
Board of Education’s certificate for teachers are placed on 
the scale for certificated masters. Head teachers are not 
to suffer in salary owing to a fall in average attendance 
due to circumstances outside their control. Unsatisfactory 
service is not to be visited by the cumulative effect of a 
stopped increment—-pecuniary loss is to be limited to the 
period of unsatisfactory service. The greatest triumph of 
N.U.T. policy, however, is conceded in the “ Carry over.” 


The Union’s Big Score. 


For many years past one of the gravest defects in the 
introduction of new scales of salaries has been the limited 
recognition of a teacher’s service if not rendered with the 
authority concerned. This grave disadvantage has been 
swept away by the Burnham Committee. Inthe application 
of the Burnham scale the following principle, hitherto 
advocated in vain—except in a few isolated cases—by the 
N.U.T., must be embodied, “ The correct position of the 
teacher on the Provisional Minimum Scale shall be the 
position which that teacher would have reached on 31st 
March, 1920, had the scale been in force throughout his 
or her term of service, WHEREVER RENDERED.” The 
significance óf this important provision is not perhaps 
fully realised. I do not mean each teacher will not realise 
it in connection with his, or her, present appointment. 
I mean it is not fully realised in respect of its bearing on 
the prospects of teachers serving in areas having scales 
above the provisional minimum scale. It will operate 
inevitably to their improvement. It must be remembered 
it brings salary scales and superannuation allowances 
into line. Services “ wherever rendered ” will be recognised 
in each case, and the mobility of the teacher's services thus 
secured cannot fail to produce an upward movement in 
salaries in those districts where environment is unattractive 
and teaching conditions are especially exacting. 


The Period of Peace. 


As I indicated in the December notes the adoption of 
the Burnham scale is subject to its acceptance by the N.U.T. 
Special Conference. By the time these Notes appear it 
is probable the decision of the Conference will be known. 
I have very little doubt of its acceptance. Teachers will 
not lightly regard an offer which improves salaries in 286 
of the 319 areas of local education administration. I 
anticipate, however, there will be much criticism, and 
especially do 1 think there will be criticism on that part 
of the agreement which stipulates that “ The N.U.T. will 
not, except as provided for in paragraph 6 (e) of, the 
Resolutions of 12th August, 1919, during the respective 
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periods undermentioned, press or countenance any pressure 
for salary arrangements in advance of the Committee's 
scale upon Local Education Authorities which have adopted 
or adopt the Committee’s scale or an equivalent or better 
scale.” The periods agreed on are two years from Ist 
October, 1919, in the case of Authorities who have scales 
“at least equivalent to the Committce’s scale,” three 
years from the same date where Authorities ‘ have 
to bring their scales up to the Committee’s scale,” and 
four years from the same date “in the case of certain 
Authorities seriously affected financially by the operation 
of the scale.” 

Two criticisms of the N.U.T. representatives are made 
in respect of the above. (1) They have stultified the Union 
by surrendering its most effective weapon. (2) They have 
prevented teachers on scales better than the Burnham 
scale from making any effort for further improvement. 
I will take the first criticism. ‘The answer is that where 
two sides agree to go into conference on agreed terms of 
reference each side is honourably bound to stick by its 
bargain. The Joint Standing Committce was formed on 
the distinct -understanding—vile resolutions adopted 
on 12th August, 191g—that if a scale was agreed on it 
should operate during a period without pressure being 
brought, t.e., by means of strikes, for a further improvement 
during the agreed period. The Union’s representatives 
were, therefore, bound to accept a period of peace. So 
much for the first criticism. As to the second: There is 
nothing in the Burnham agreement to prevent teachers 
approaching their authority for an improvement in their 
scale. Paragraph 6 (e) of the resolutions of r2th August, 
1919, is, ‘‘ The Committee may entertain references trom 
ANY constituent body represented on the Committee in 
respect of any area in which the local scale is above the 
Committee’s scale and in which local or other conditions 
appear to call for special consideration, with a view to 
conciliation, and, if the Committee think fit, to the making 
of a recommendation as to the remuneration of the teachers.”’ 
This answers criticism number two. It is evident any body 
of teachers may approach the Committee if the L.F.A. 
is deaf to their application, and, in effect, the Committee 
will arbitrate. 

In conclusion the Burnham report marks an epoch in 
the history of the primary school teaching service. It raises 
the poorest teachers from the borderland of absolute 
poverty and ın raising them renders invaluable service to 
the profession as a whole. The new scale is an instalment 
of justice. 


A Successful Fund. 


I am delighted to notice the increasing success of the 
“ Thank-ofttering Fund” established by the National 
Union of Teachers. The substantial sum of £25,000 has 
already been subscribed, and a first distribution made to 
the poorest of those pensioned teachers who are outside the 
benefits of Mr. Fisher’s School Teachers’ Superannuation 
Act. That the need for the Fund was urgent will be 
gathered from the following: Of those already helped 
552 were in receipt of incomes of £50 or less, 277 had 
incomes ranging between £50 and £09, 195 were living on 
sums between £70 and #8y a year, and 155 had incomes of 
from {90 to {129 a year. When teachers now enjoying the 
prospect of increased benefits of the new Act are in possession 
of the above information it is scarcely possible to think 
they will begrudge the comparatively small sum asked of 
them for brightening the lives of their less fortunate but 
equally deserving brothers and sisters. Owing to the 
large number of pensioners eligible for help the amount 
sent to each as a first instalment did not exceed £10, and 
even this meant the disbursement of £11,015. As more 
money comes in further sums will be sent. It should not 
be impossible to raise £250,000 for distribution. One 


year’s contribution from each teacher equal to the amount 
annually deducted on account of the old 1898 Act, and now 
no longer deducted, would do all the Executive cf the 
Union hoped. It would brighten the lives of many retired 
teachers who are now on the verge of starvation. 


Honours for Teachers. 


The bestowal of public honours on teachers is so rare 
that to record the honouring of three primary schoolmasters 
in one week is a peculiar experience. Great satisfaction 
and pleasure have been expressed on all sides at the election 
of Mr. J. T. Francombe, M.A., J.P., as Lord Mayor of 
Bristol. I congratulate him most heartily and wish him 
all the suceess his ability and popularity deserve. Also, 
Mr. T. G. Ball, late headmaster of a London central school, 
and Mr. Walter D. Bentlift, Hon. Treasurer of the N.U.T., 
are to be congratulated on their appointment as Justices 
of the Peace for the County of London. Teachers in primary 
schools have noted these appointments with pleasure. 
They regard them as a recognition of the claims of teachers 
generally to a share in civic honours. 


Open-air School for Tuberculous Children. 


An army hut has been acquired at Todmorden, to be 
used as an open-air school for tuberculous children, under 
a scheme sanctioned by the Local Government Board. 


Changes at Hamilton House. 


The Executive of the N.U.T. has undergone quite an 
unusual change in its membership since Easter Jast. Owing 
to the death of Mr. Sykes a bye-election became necessary 
in Yorkshire, and Mr. Conway, well known for his public 
work in education in Bradford, was clected to fill the 
vacancy. Mr. W. Harris, elected last Easter, had scarcely 
begun his national work for the Union when death cut 
short a life of the brightest promise and caused one of the 
Welsh seats to be vacant. To fill this Mr. Cave, who took 
such a prominent part in the Rhondda teachers’ strike, 
was returned by a large majority. The death of Mr. George 
Sharples, whose loss to the Union was so staggering a blow, 
made it necessary to choose another representative from 
Lancashire. Lancashire has sent Mr. Brickhill to Hamilton 
House, and much is expected ot him. Again, the appoint- 
ment of Mr. George Bell, one of Londun’s five members, 
as an Official of the Union, necessitated a bve-election in 
the Metropolitan area The choice of his fellow teachers 
has fallen on Mr. Wolstenholme, a man of sound judgment, 
with an excellent record of work in the London Teachers’ 
Association. Also, there is a bve-election pending in the 
North Midlands to fill the place of Mr. Cheshire, who has now 
become a Union official. These changes in the personnel 
of the Executive should strengthen the hands of the for- 
ward group of members and make for progress all along 
the line. I am looking forward to many keen debates 
on policy. Men lke Mr. Conway and Mr. Cave are not 
likely to remain silent, and if they still hold and advocate 
the advanced views expressed by them when speaking as 
members of the annual conference, the Executive are in 
for lively times. 


Mr. Richard Aldington’s new volume of Poems, ‘‘ Images of 
War,” published early in December by Messrs. George Allen and 
Unwin is to hand. L'Art Libre recently devoted two columns 
to an article on Mr. Aldington and his Imagist Poctry, and the 
October number of ' To-day ” contains a critical essay by Alec 
Waugh on the same subject. It is not often that a young poet 
arrives so quickly on both sides of the Channel. 
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SUBJECTS AND METHODS. 


Notes on School Mathematics. 
By H. McKay. 


Rules in Arithmetic. 

Arithmetic as usually taught is cursed with many rules. 
Every type of problem has its own set rule, very often 
expressed in uncouth language. The following 1s quoted 
from a well-known text-book .—*“ Case III. Given the 
PERCENTAGE and also the RATE PER CENT., to find the 
original quantity. We multiply the percentage by the 
inverse of the vulgar fraction which the rate per cent. 
denotes.” 

But suppose one forgets this rigmarole, what then ? 

The truth is that reasoning cannot be adequately replaced 
by “rules.” Addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division one must be able to do by rule, though even here 
reasoning is important and pupils should be able for 
example to work multiplications in various ways. [597 ” 
690=690 ~ 597 =597 > (700—1ī0)=0yo0 - (600—3) etc.]. In 
other words, they should know what they are doing. 

The rest of the arithmetic is best treated as applications 
of the four simple rules. Percentages are simply two-place 
decimals—8 per cent. is .08. To find a percentage of a 
quantity is to multiply by the rate per cent. in decimal 
form, e.g., 12 per cent. of 286 is 286 x .12 =34.32. To find 
the original quantity involves the inverse process of divi- 
sion. The process is, of course, the same as that suggested 
by the rule, but it is arrived at by a more common- 
sense method. 

No rules are necessary for finding interest. To find the 
interest at 5 per cent. is to multiply by .o5. To find the 
amount is to add this to the original quantity, or more use- 
fully to multiply by 1.05. The amount at 5 per cent. 
compound interest is then simply a scries of multiplica- 
tions by 1.05. 

Rules do not replace reasoning, but they have an import- 
ant place in lightening labour where many calculations 
of the same kind have to be made. Who is to supply the 
rule required ? The rules given in arithmetic books may 
meet some cases, they may suggest modifications which 
help in other cases, but a training of the inventive faculty 
is clearly necessary. 

Employers complain bitterly that pupils are not taught 
the rules for working out simple commercial problems. 
The complaint is undeserved. The trouble is that pupils 
are taught these things. They are taught rules instead 
of being trained to invent them. If the rule is forgotten 
—and how manv rules is the student of arithmetic asked 
to remember ?—there is no means provided for restoring it. 

Exercises requiring invention need not be ditficult, but 
they should be introduced at every point. Indeed the 
whole subject may be approached from the inductive stand- 
point. It then becomes alive and full of interest. Here 
are a few examples which may suggest others :— 

1. Find an easy method of finding 5 per cent. of a quantity 
[5 per cent. is .05 or half of .1; hence, move the decimal 
point one place to the left and divide by 2. Or, 5 per cent. 
is Is. in the £I ; hence count the pounds, shillings, ros, 
sixpence, 5s., threepence, and add ,1, of any smaller part.] 

2. Find an easy way of multiplying by 99. 

3. Find an easy way of dividing by 9} [y$=10—}; 
hence divide by Io, add the remainder and half the quotient, 
divide this again if necessary. ] 

4. Find a multiplier that will turn miles per hour into 
feet per second. 

5- Find a multiplier that will increase the number by 1. 

6. Find -rules for adding and subtracting fractions 
with the numerator unity (reciprocals). 

7. Given the square of a number find a rule for finding 
the square of the number next above it by addition. 
(Experiment with squares till the rule is suggested to you.) 


The Metric System and its Rivals. 


The Times TRADE SUPPLEMENT .published recently two 
maps dealing with the metric system. The first is sent 
out by the World Trade Club of San Francisco. It shows, 
in black, countries said to be using the whole metric system 
of weights, measures and coins. The whole world is shown 
black except the United Kingdom, Australia, and New 
Zealand. Canada and the United States are shaded to 
show that they use a decimal coinage, metric units for 
electrical and scientific work, and are on the eve of adopting 
the complete metric system. 

The second map is published by the Federation of 
British Industries. It is intended to show that about 
70 per cent. of the world’s trade is carried on with the 
English measures. ‘‘ A more striking illustration,” com- 
ments the Times, “ of the ease with which figures can be 
utilised apparently to support antagonistic theses we have 
never seen.” 

The inferiority of the decimal svstem to the duo-decimal 
is open and admitted, but it is infinitely preferable to chaos. 
The predominance of the English as a colonizing people, 
and of the English and Americans in world commerce, 
has introduced the English measures in most parts of the 
world. But that is nothing in their favour. If the whole 
world used them they would be still what they are. So far 
as school work is concerned the English measures are a 
nuisance and a waste of time. The time has come when 
exercises on the English measures should be reduced to 
the bare minimuin that necessity compels. Here are three 
examples from a book published last year: “Reduce to 
inches 143 ml. 9 ch. 1r8yd. 1ft. 9 in.” ‘‘ Reduce to miles, etc., 
8961354 in.” ““ Multiply 546’ml. 8 ch. 19 yd. 1 ft. 7 in. by 
6487.” Neither commonsense nor commercial necessity 
have anything to do with this sort of rubbish. The fact 
is that it is easicr to write down masses of meaningless 
exercises than to think out sensible problems. But the 
protests of teachers are not sufficiently vigorous. 


The Degree of Approximation. 


Returning to sane mathematics, is it correct to say that 
4.375 025: 53.1 =57.500, or that 304—15.43 =283.57 ? 
The example’s are taken from Sir Oliver Lodge’s “ Easy 
Mathematics,” and I criticise with the utmost deference 
anything in that admirable book. The point I wish to 
make is that the degree of approximation should always 
be expressed. If the numbers represent sums of money 
the answers would be as stated, but even then it would be 
better to state, sav, £53.1 as £53.100. If the numbers 
represent lengths, areas, volumes, etc., it is not correct to 
subtract a number apparently true to the second decimal 
place from one true to the nearest unit and give us the 
result a number true to the second decimal place. 

Much worse examples than those given above will be 
found in almost any text-book on arithmetic, e.g. “ Add 
together 50.03, 18.00024, .ooor, 240.003, and 330.” This 
is from the book of examples quoted before, but every 
teacher is familiar with exercises of this kind. Mathemati- 
cally they are wrong because 330 + 18.00024 = 348. Exer- 
cises of this kind bewilder children when they come to 
consider the true meaning of approximation. 

It would be well to state in every case what the quanti- 
ties are which are being added or subtracted. 


The Decimal Association. . 


All concerned in British export trade, niore particularly 
with South America, should read an illuminating article, 
“The Weights and Measures of Latin America,” in the 
December number of ‘ The Decimal Educator,” issued by 
the Decimal Association, which includes a number of letters 
from Consular representatives of South American States, 
all testifying to the success of the metric system in their 
respective countries. 
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Examiners Examined. 
By WILFRID VICKERS. 


The traditional infallibility of examinations is beginning 
to be suspect. Many a pupil at the next Terminal Exam- 
ination will, in all seriousness, be assessed as having ob- 
tained such a figure as 65.3 per cent. as his average mark 
in languages. Most teachers will agree that the digit 3 
has no meaning whatever and that the 5 has very doubtful 

value. The more dubious will wonder if the 6 even has 
any real significance. 


In this connection the writer tried an unpretentious 
experiment, which serves at any rate to raise a question. 
After a lecture on the topic of systems of marking, eleven 
different specimens of students’ handwriting were given 
out successively to seven university students in their 
third year. These students are in training as intending 
teachers, but have had little experience of schools or the 
marking of examination papers. They were requested 
to mark the specimens for quality of handwriting, and for 
the sake of uniformity to take as the highest possible 
mark obtainable the number twenty. Seven independent 
lists of marks were thus obtained. 


The results were surprising. The seven students 
placed six different specimens at the head of the lists 
and five different specimens at the foot. This cannot be 
explained on the ground that the specimens were nearly 
all of the same quality, for this was obviously not the case, 
since one student marked the best 15 and the worst 4. 
A specimen that was placed at the head of one list was 
actually found at the foot of another. This happened 
in two separate instances. Some students were half as 
generous again as others in their standard of marking. 
One specimen was awarded 4 marks by one examiner and 
10 by another. 


Another way of estimating the reliability of the exam- 
incrs is to correlate their lists with the list obtained by 
averaging all the lists. The average of these correlations 
was found to be 46—one examiner’s list correlating as 
low as .3 x°13. If an examinee is to have a three to one 
chance of being correctly placed the examiners must 
not attempt to grade any finer than 20, 16, 12, 8, etc. 
If an examinee has to take his chance of being marked by 
any of the examiners, he had only an 11 to 8 chance of 
being correctly placed. 


It might be urged that these astonishing results only 
go to prove that the students were inefficient markers. 
So the experiment was repeated with the aid of seven 
qualified teachers of long experience. They included 
two head masters and one local inspector. These awarded 
marks on the same basis as the students. The following 
results were seen on a study of this second set. 


Seven different specimens were found at the head of 
the lists and four different ones at the foot. One examiner’s 
lowest mark was only one less than the highest mark of 
another examiner teaching in the same school. Some 
examiners were half as generous again as Others. If an 
examinee was to have even a three to one chance of being 
correctly placed, the examiners must not mark any finer 
than 20, 17, 14, 11, etc. The teachers marked only slightly 
more reliably than the students, for the average correlation 
of their lists with their average list, was found to be .58 4 13. 
If the examinee took his chance of being marked by any 
of the seven examiners, then he had only an 11 to 6 chance 
of being correctly placed. 


If these résults were obtained with the marking of hand- 
writing, what must one expect from an investigation 
concerned with the marking of, say, Composition ? Certainly 
in the case described above the extra trouble of an 
examination over a lottery does not seem to be justified 
by the higher reliability of the examination. 


A Northern Summer School. 
By OnE WHO WAS PRESENT. 


The holiday season is long over, and routine holds sway 
in the classroom, but ere the memory grows fainter, 
perhaps your readers—who have heard about the Oxford 
summer school—would care to hear about the summer 
courses held for teachers, during Peace Summer, at St. 
Andrew's. I do not think any notice has appeared about 
them in any educational paper. The memory of them is 
as fragrant as lavender these winter days. 


Over 600 teachers—in two detachments—from all parts 
of Scotland, from England, and from over-seas, gathered 
in that citv by the Northern Sea to study the ever- 
challenging problem of education. i 


There must have been many occasions in that seat of 
learning when, in the University classroom, the Ancient 
Past had been the dominant spirit of the place, but this 
year the Recent Past, grand and awful, the Urgent Present, 
and the Calling Future filled our minds to the exclusion of 
all else. 


Everything that could be done to put a fresh edge on 
our professional interest, to revive to bright colours fading. 
truth or zeal, to give new knowledge and artist joy in 
work, to re-equip with new faith in the promise and 
possibilities of our human material, had been done by the 
Provincial Committee. Expert lecturers delivered a message 
worthy of the hour when a nation is confronted with hard 
tasks after a great war. The reverent and scientific spirit 
in child-culture was the theme of one lecturer, a specially 
talented exponent of the Montessori method)—what great 
dreams and hopes and ettorts go in to the preparation for 
life— why should it in the end not turn out always very 
grand and fruitful? The ascent of, not only the individual, 
but of society from the level of instinctive to that of 
intelligent life was the confident prophecy of another. 
American educational zeal and plans for young citizenhood 
were touched on by others. Physical culture results in 
grace, beauty, and happiness were given living illustration 
by voung students in the hall and by little children on the 
University lawn. Surely that ancient place of learning 
had never seen a lovelier sight than those airy dances on 
its sacred grass. Why should not every University have 
a kindergarten attached where the beginning and end of 
the long process of education could be studied side by side— 
the educational system being made one complete national 
whole ? 


The needs of the poor children of the cities in their 
evening play-hours were remembered, and a magician, 
wonderfully skilled in child lore, showed us how beautiful 
things could be made for their joy on winter evenings. 

John Drinkwater gave us lectures on poetry, and 
finished up his course by reading to us himself his noble 
plav of “ Abraham Lincoln.” 


The wonders of the sea got into ‘‘ our marvellous course,” 
too (as the chairman at the concert put it), and it was as 
if Kingsley himself told us true fairy stories of its charm. 

Peace was celebrated one sunny morning when we sang 

Land of Hope and Glory ”’ and stood (anticipating the 
King’s suggestion) in réverent silence in memory of our 
glorious dead. 

St. Andrew’s excelled itself that day in one beautiful 
floral design in a shop window— 

‘Victory ” was spelt out in scarlet geraniums ; 

‘’ Peace ” in white swect peas ; 
and, in white heather on a velvet background, was outlined 

‘Our Glorious Dead ” ; 
while over all drooped a large vase of red, white, and blue 
flowers. 

Altogether, the school was worthy of the great occasion— 
of the year of Peace and Reconstruction after the great 
strife. 
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Salaries and Finance. 

Discussion on salaries and educational finance shows 
no signs of abatement. The Parish Councils of several 
places in Lanarkshire have replicd to Provost Keith’s 
(Hamilton) statement (summarised in this column last 
month). The consensus of opinion is evidently that the 
anomalies of our rating system must receive attention soon ; 
the Education Authorities must carry out their duties 
according to law, and parochial protests are in this respect 
futile. Itis for Parliament to take steps to remedy matters. 
Authorities are now producing their salary scales and it 
is gratifying to record that in most instances the claims 
of existing non-graduate teachers are being generously 
dealt with, although recent happenings raise a position 
of some little difficulty. With reference to the scheme of 
salaries forwarded by the Avrshire Authority for approval, 
the Department wrote pointing out that owing to the variety 
of scales proposed in schemes which had already been 
submitted, the Department were of opinion that it might 
be necessary to ensure in respect of salaries an equitable 
allocation of the funds available as betwcen one authority 
and another. The Department were at present unable 
to guarantee that any sum in excess of payment on the 
national scales basis could be regarded as approved expendi- 
ture for the purposes of grants. The scale of salaries proposed 
by a number of Authorities are in some cases considerably 
bev ond the national minimum scale, and it is presumed 
that in such cases a similar attitude will be adopted by 
the Department. The effect of this will be most seriously 
felt by existing non-graduate teachers, many of over thirty 
years’ service, for in the meantime authorities cannot, 
without the Department’s approval, pay these teachers 
on the proposed higher scales. 

Rural Education. 

An address delivered by Mr. J. Will, a well-known north 
of Scotland teacher, on the future organization of rural 
schools, has brought once more into the limelight the 
question of rural schools generally. Existing conditions 
require pupils who wish even a smattering of secondary 
work, say a little French, to travel to a central institution, 
while there may be a teacher or teachers in the village 
school quite capable of giving such instruction. By the 
fiat of the Department teachers in village schools are dis- 
couraged to undertake such work ; they are not actually 
prohibited, but the Department has ignored such teaching 
until now it is practically extinct. The Merit Certificate—the 
Leaving Certificate of the primary school—must not 
include any mark in respect to a foreign language, and 
naturally enough teachers concentrate on the subjects 
to be examined, and are not inclined to risk having Merit 
Certificate work proper criticised adversely by paying 
attention to French or any other foreign language. The 
consequence is that we find pupils of 12 and upwards in 
many cases making long railway journeys, walking con- 
siderable distances along bleak country roads, having to 
endure long waits at railway stations, and running risks 
mentally, morally, and physically, so that instruction that 
might quite well be given in the village school may be 
imparted at a properly recognised centre. Under the 1918 
Act, with the raising of the leaving age to 15, there must 
be a large increase in the number of pupils for whom some 

form of higher work must be provided, and this again will 
necessitate an increase in the number of central institu- 
tions—probably one such in every parish. This would 
tend to a reversion to the old Scottish tvpe of education— 
which admittedly yielded excellent results—under which 
the Scottish rural school taught ordinary subjects to 
pupils until they could proceed to a university. The new 
curriculum, while providing a common basis in English, 
mathematics, science, ete., must also give rise to more 
distinctive Courses—literary, commercial, rural, domestic. 


e 


Unpaid School Grants. 

The Association of Education Authorities has taken up 
the cudgels on behalf of the School Boards and Districts 
whose grants for the school year ending before May 15th 
last have not yet been paid. Ina memorial to the Depart- 
ment the Association points out that heavy burdens have 
fallen on certain parishes, inasmuch as Authorities were 
not allowed to take these unpaid grants into consideration 
in fixing the rate to be levied for the current year, as all 
accounts had to be made up and balanced as at 15th May, 
191g. The sum in dispute is considerable, about {yoo,ooo, 
and its non-payment has naturally given mse to much 
discontent and irritation, besides raising the rates. The 
work to be undertaken by the new Authorities is not 
lightened,and that there is a distinct grievance is undoubted, 
and it is hoped that the Scottish Education Department 
will sce their way speedily to implement their bargain, and 
remove the injustice complained of. 


Departmental Minutes. 

Minutes of the Scottish Education Department, dated 
November zoth and 21st,concerning the training of teachers, 
have been issued. The first deals with the constitution 
of the Committees for the training of teachers, while the 
second amends the regulations for the preliminary educa- 
tion, training, and certification of teachers for various 
prades of schools bv modifying certain Articles in these 
regulations. The effect is to set up a central body to take 
charge of general policy and will convert the provincial 
committees into local managers. ‘This change follows upon 
the creation of the new Education Authorities, and is 
intended to extend the system of unification which is the 
note of present-day educational reform. It should stand- 
ardise methods of training and salaries at the training 
centres where there has been acute discomfort. It mav 
help, too, to improve the teaching profession by exacting 
a higher test for admission to training, by improving the 
curriculum, especially on the practical side, and by safe- 
guarding the interests of young teachers. It might thus 
improve the status of teaching and stimulate the supply of 
candidates. 

There has also been issued a Minute of the Committee 
of Council on Education in Scotland, dated August 18th, 
1919, with reference to the payment from the Education 
(Scotland) Fund, of maintenance grants te special institu- 
tions. 


The Burnham Scale. 

The new Enghsh Scales have been studied with much 
interest by Scottish teachers. Tor teachers with equal 
qualifications, men and women, the advantage is wholly on 
the side of England, and this fact will no doubt encourage 
Scottish teachers to persevere in their efforts to have terms 
at least equal to those obtained by English members of 
the profession, and certainly in advance of the figures laid 
down in the Minimum National Scales of August last. 


University News. 

Mr. John T. Cargill, a well-known Glasgow business man, 
has offered the sum of £20,000 to the University of Glasgow 
tor the foundation of a Cargill Chair of Applied Physics. 

Dr. John Cruickshank, of the Crichton Roval Institution, 
Dumfries, a distinguished Jeb ees of Glasgow University, 
has been appointed to the new Georgina Mc Robert lec ture- 
ship in pathology at Aberdeen. The field of the lectureship 
is primarily cancer and other malignant diseases. 


Appointments. 

Mr. Stewart A. Robertson, Inspector at Croydon, has 
been appointed Director of Education under the Dundee 
Education Authority. 

Dr. A. W. Falconer, Aberdeen, has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Medicine in the University of South Africa, Cape 
Town. Dr. Falconer belongs to Stonehaven, and was 
awarded the D.S.O. in the war, while in service with the 
R.A.M.C, 
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IRELAND. 


The new Education Bill for Ireland has not vet been read a 
second time in the House of Commons. With other important 
Government measures it has been placed in cokl storage until 
the next session of Parliament. In certain well-informed 
quarters it is believed that the Bill will never become an 
Act. Certainly one needs to be a politician to understand 
why the Government should legislate on Irish education 
at the same time that it is trying to pass a measure of 
Home Rule for Ireland. There is already a strong current 
of opinion in Ireland against the Bill, which is criticised 
as being bureaucratic in purpose, centralising administra- 
tion, destroving self-government, and establishing Treasury 
supremacy over all questions of educational finance. 


Education Department. 


The Bill proposes to abolish the existing Board of Com- 
missioners of National Education, the Intermediate Educa- 
tion Board, and Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction. In place of these it establishes a Department 
of I<ducation consisting of the Chief Secretary as President, 
the present Vice-President of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Technical Instruction as Vice-President, and one 
other member, to be styled the permanent member and 
to be nominated by the Lord Lieutenant. The Vice- 
President of the Department will act as its real head, 
relieving the Chief Secretary of administrative duties in 
connection with educational matters. 


Advisory Board. 


This department is to have an Advisory Board of Educa- 
tion consisting of the three members of the Department, 
sixteen local representatives from Counties and County 
Boroughs, six managers of National Schools, three National 
School teachers, five managers or teachers from Secondary 
Schools, two teachers from Technical Schools, and sixteen 
other persons appointed by the Department with the 
approval of the Lord Lieutenant. There are to be Local 
Education Committees, one half of each being represent- 
atives of Local Authorities, the other half being nominated 
by the Department for the purpose of securing that at 
least one half of the total number of members of the Com- 
mittee shall be persons who are managers or patrons of 
National Schools, or managers, patrons, or hcadmasters of 
Secondary or Technical Schools. These proposals are 
interesting as suggesting a method for creating a real 
Board of Education in England and for strengthening the 
composition of our Local Education Committces. 


Finance and Attendance. 


For the purpose of the Act there is to be established a 
fund to be under the control of the Education Department. 
This fund is to be made up by transferring sums hitherto 
paid to the various National Boards and by adding money 
raised from local rates. Each Local Committee is to 
submit a financial scheme, and the Department will state 
the contribution they propose to make, and the balance 
is to be raised locally, with a rate hmit of threepence in 
the pound for Secondary or Technical Education. School 
attendance is to be compulsory for all up to 13, and the 
Local Committees have power to provide books, convey- 
ance, special schools, or continuation schools. 


Teachers. 


Provision is made for the superannuation of teachers 
on lines similar to those of the English scheme. ‘There 
is no provision for a scale of salaries, and the pension 
may be refused, reduced, or suspended in the case of 
any teacher who, in the opinion of the Department, has 
been guilty of misconduct. 


EDUCATION ABROAD. 


Finland—The University of Abo, . 


Whatever may be the fate of the League of Nations, it 
is significant of a new orientation in the world’s thought 
that the States of Central and Eastern Europe are building 
in rapid succession intellectual bridges to unite them with 
their western neighbours, and that nations and national 
minorities are beginning to place their trust in schools and 
universities as the surest shield of their political and 
cultural liberties. 


On Saturday, October 11th, the Swedes of Finland, who 
number about 12 per cent. of the Finnish population, 
inaugurated at Abo, the ancient capital of Finland, an 
Academy or University, Swedish in speech and culture ; 
the State University at Helsingfors, the modern capital, 
having become in recent years predominantly [Finnish 
in composition and atmosphere. The ceremony took 
place in the venerable and beautiful hall (Aula) of the old 
Academy, an institution founded in 1640 and transferred 
to Helsingfors in 1827, when Abo had ceased to be the 
Finnish metropolis. Though Abo itself was gay with bunt- 
ing the interior of the Aula was unadorned except for a 
few academic bays in front of the dais. Towards twelve 
o'clock the academic staff and students, preceded by two 
bedels carrving silver maces and the Rector Magnificus 
in the traditional robe, a red gown with white velvet 
collar, entered the Aula, which was thronged with the 
University’s guests, linnish and Scandinavian. The 
audience included many great names in scholarship and 
science, and formed perhaps the most representative 
and brilliant gathering that has for long assembled any- 
where in northern Europe. 


The ceremony of inauguration was prefaced by an 
admirable rendering of Beethoven's Lemont Overture, 
executed by the Musical Society’s orchestra under the 
direction of Carl Ekman, after which the Chancellor of 
the University, Baron R. A. Wrede, ascended the tribune. 


“It is,” said the Chancellor, “ with feclings of lively 
satisfaction and thankfulness that we to-day solemnly 
dedicate the new Academy of Abo to its high mission. 
We rejoice that the patriotic work has been so speedily 
achieved, and further, that the Academy should begin 
its work in a free and independent Finland, which, in spite 
of the dangers that still threaten its freedom and social 
order, can yet look with trust to the future.” 

The Chancellor paid a high tribute to the zeal and public 
spirit of those citizens who, inspired by a prescient courage 
and a firm faith in the future of Finland and its Swedish 
population, had laboured and made sacrifices for the 
establishment of the Academy in a period of war and social 
upheavals. So in the troubled untonstider had the learned 
Jakob Ulfsson and the elder Sten Sture founded Uppsala, 
the most ancient of the northern Universities, and so 
in the midst of the Thirty Years’ War Per Brahe had 
established the former Academy of Abo. In each case the 
University was the outcome of an awakening of the soul 
of a nation. 

The founders of Abo Academy desired to establish a 
higher educational institution for Finland's Swedes, a 
home of spiritual culture in Swedish speech. Finland had 
had committed to her in the course of world-evolution 
the responsible duty of serving as an extreme outpost 
of Western civilisation and as a bulwark against Eastern 
barbarism. ‘‘ Her future really depends on the fidelity 
and success with which her people perform their duty. 
To be able to do so Finland must maintain her connection, 
a community of culture, with the Scandinavian North, 
and particularly with Sweden. And the bridge which alone 
can maintain this connection is the Swedish speech, and 
therefore the preservation and progress of the Swedish 
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form of culture in Finland is a condition of life, not only 
for the Swedish nationality, but for the whole Finnish 
people in its quality as a Western Culture State.” 

The Chancellor next pleaded for deep-reaching reforms 
in the scope and aims of education. 

“ Knowledge and the education of the intellect cannot 
alone make a people good and happy. Thcre was a time 
when people thought that for the progress of humanity 
to ever greater perfection nothing more was needed than 
that enlightenment should be spread as generally and 
as liberally as possible. We of the twentieth ceutury 
have ceased to cherish this belicf. We know that the tree 
of knowledge bears fruits of good and evil and that the 
education of the intellect cannot alone satisfy the human 
SPIC 2: asec ği 

“ Modern civilization presents in truth a highly imposing 
appearance, but if we ask whether spiritual values have 
increased as much as material values, whether culture in 
the deeper sense, the cultivation of the soul and formation 
of character, has progressed to the same extent, the answer 
must be negative. The immense development of Tech- 
nology has already brought abouta mechanisation of work 
which is in itself soul-deadening. Even spiritual work is, 
through excessive specialisation, in danger of being over- 
taken by the same fate. We have a civilisation built on 
scientific progress which in technical and material respects 
is magnificent, but is withal charactcrised by mechanisation 
and soullessness and cannot satisfy the deeper needs of 
the human spirit, cannot develop true and harmonious 
personalities. z 

‘ Our civilisation has aimed too exclusively at the educa- 
tion of the intellect and has left the will and emotions 
without sustenance or education. And so the deeper 
needs of the human spirit have been unsatisfied an its 
highest and noblest powers have been allowed to wither. 
And for all that has been done for outward freedom it 
has been in ill case with the inner spiritual freedom.” 

“ What,” asked the Chancellor, ‘‘ can the Academy do 
to promote a deeper, more comprehensive culture, which 
will educate not only the intellect but also the will to good, 
the love of humanity, and which will form free and strong 
personalities ? ” 

The Chancellor spoke of the educational value of scienti- 
fic research, and added: ‘‘ It is a condition for the success 
of scientific research that it should be unconditionally free, 
that it should be guided only bv the love of truth. A 
spirit of enquiry that is free, profound, and withal con- 
scious of its limitations, and instruction founded thereon 
and informed by an ideal philosophy of life, that is what 
we expect of the Academy.” 

The Chancellor's speech concluded with a graceful 
homage to the Academy’s founders and benefactors and 
a word of salutation to staff and students. 

“ Earth’s Song,” a cantata by Jarl Hemmer, was next 
executed under the inspiring direction of its composer, 
Professor Jean Sibelius. 

The Rector Magnificus, Professor Ed. Westermarck, 
then mounted the tribune and delivered an address which 
was rich in thought and eloquent in expression. The 
Rector alluded to the trials through which Finland had 
passed and from which she had emerged as an independent 
and sovereign state. He laid stress upon the responsi- 
bilities that accompany the rights and privileges of nation- 
hood, and reminded his hearers that the best defence a 
nation possessed of its political independence lies in its 
cultural progress and in its achievements in the cause and 
service Of humanity. He sketched the historical evolution 
of the idea of a League of Nations and referred to what 
had already actually been accomplished at the Peace 
Congress for the small nations and national minorities. 
He even spoke hopefully of a future when Europe, in 
willing submission to the reign of international justice, 
would enjoy an era of unbroken peace. 


1‘ 


“ Such,” proceeded the Rector, “is the world in which 
Abo Academy now makes its appearance as the youngest 
of the Universities of the North. No one will dispute the 
fact that it has important duties to fulfil. Nor will it be 
denied that asa support for Swedish culture and the Swedish 
language it has a patriotic duty to fulfil. If Swedish is 
the bridge which unites us with our neighbours in the 
West, the University is the bridge-ward who will see to it 
that under no circumstances shall the bridge fall into 
decay.” 


The Academy’s Aims. 

“The educational institution which we dedicate to-day 
to the service of ‘ the light’ will, to the best of its abilitv, 
fulfil its purpose of spreading enlightenment through 
Finland. Through its existing Technico-Chemical Faculty 
which inspires the best expectations for the future, it will 
contribute to promote material well-being, the necessarv 
foundation of all culture. But the theoretical sciences 
occupy a not less conspicuous place in the Academy’s 
programme. This is of especial import in these times 
When war and greed have made the disinterested pursuit 
of truth, which does not serve material utility, a despised 
pauper who is in danger of dying of starvation if a conn- 
passionate hand is not stretched out to save her.” 


A University’s Aims. 

“ One hears various views expressed about a U niversity’s 
objects and aims. Some consider that it should before all 
else impart professional knowledge which will make the 
students efficient in occupations useful to the community. 
Others are of opinion that its most important aims are to 
impart a general education and to develop character, 
a conception which is held particularly in England and 
is realised in its most typical form at Oxford. But I 
venture to think that, important as these aims are, there is 
vet another which in its general and fundamental character 
should have precedence of the rest. The University should 
train its students in methodical and scientific thinking. 
The possession of professional knowledge is not in itself 
any guarantee of its proper or most beneficial employment. 
General education can be acquired from bcoks, and the 
character is probably developed more in the home and 
in life than at the University, and more through 
association with comrades than through the instruc- 
tion of teachers. But methodical thinking which 
avoids hasty conclusions and sees eventsin their connection 
that requires training and schooling. There are instances 
indeed of gifted individuals who without having had the 
advantage of any higher education have yet by the exercise 
of their own powers developed into scientists and thinkers, 
but for most people it holds true as a rule that their intellect 
is in need of a teacher’s discipline. Anda trained thinking- 
power is not only necessary for the investigator and pro- 
fessional man, but is also of importance to the ordinary 
citizen whatever his occupation may be. It is true that 
it is not the reason which in the last resort determines a 
person’s acts: the real motive-power is constituted by 
his feelings and impulses. These dispose him to good or 
evil. They spur him to the noblest deeds, they inveigle 
him into the most horrible crimes. They sit in judgment 
over truth itself: we have an ineradicable tendency to 
believe that which we wish to believe. But still feelings 
and impulses are also dependent upon our ideas, and 
therefore the education of the reason has an influence upon 
conduct. The insane acts of which an uneducated mob 
can be guilty show us the unbridled dominion of the passions 
in men who have never learned to think.” 

The Rector finally greeted the University’s benefactors 
and guests, and the formal ceremony of inauguration closed 
with gratulatory speeches by ministers and diplomats, and 
with the presentation of addresses from learned societies 
in Finland and Scandinavia, 
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EDUCATION AT WESTMINSTER. 


In this column Parliamentary questions and answers which are 
of interest to educationists, but which are not published in the daily 
press, will find a place. 


GRANTS TO EX-SERVICE STUDENTS. 

Sir Park Goff asked the President of the Board of Education 
whether he is aware that several ex-Service students have not 
vet received their grants for the summer term of this year > and 
what is being done to expedite it owing to the great hardship to 
the students ? 

Mr. Fisher: As soon as a decision to make an award to any 
student has been arrived at by the Board under the scheme for 
the assisted higher education for ex-Service students, payment 
has been immediately made to that student of any sum due to 
him for maintenance grant under the award in respect of the 
period ended the 30th September last. In some cases, however, 
applications for assistance from students who were pursuing 
their courses of higher education during the summer term of this 
vear have onlv recently been received by the Board from the 
local committees, through whose hands they have to pass, and 
decisions upon some of these cases have been delaved in consc- 
quence. In these cases also, as soon as the award is decided, 
pavment of any sum due for maintenance grant in respect of the 
summer term will be made at the earliest possible moment. 
lt the hon. Member will furnish me with details of the cases 
which he has in mind, I will cause inquiry to be made with a 
view to expediting a settlement. 


GRACE RAMSDEN SCHOOL, ELLAND. 

Mr. Ramsden asked the President of the Board of Education 
why the West Riding County Council have refused to recognise 
the Grace Ramsden endowed school in Eland, which has sixty- 
two scholars, with the result that it can get no help trom the 
Government so far as certain Grants are concerned; and 
whether it can be made compulsory that the County Council 
should recognise any secondary school, even if it gives definite 
religious instruction, so long as there is a proper conscience 
clause ? 

Mr. Fisher: I am not aware of the circumstances to which 
the hon. Member refers. The headmaster of the school applicd 
to the Board some months ago for information as to the condi- 
tions on which the school could obtain Grants from the Board, 
and was supphed with a copy of the Board’s Regulations for 
secondary schools. The Board have not heard further from the 
school in the matter. The suggestion in the last part of the 
question ignores such important considerations as cost, efficiency, 
and necessity. 


Lord Haldane on Relativity. 


Viscount Haldane, as President of the College. was in the 
‘chair at the Fqunder’s Day celebration at the Birkbeck College 
Vifty-cight of the graduates of the College who have taken their 
degrees at the University of London since 1914, totalling 138, 
were presented to the President. The Principal (Dr. George 
Senter), in his report, said that 600 Birkbeck men were known 
to have been on active service. Of these 331 obtained com- 
missions, and 87 names were on the roll of honour. During 
the war the chemistry department of the College provided 
certain drugs needed for war purposes, and the physics depart- 
ment tested over two thousand optical instruments. Four- 
fifths of the students in normal times were e ening students. 

Lord Haldane gave an address on ‘‘ What is Truth ? ” He 

said this was a topic on which he had been retlecting for 45 
years—ever since he first entered a University. This question 

was bound up with another, the same thing in another form-— 
the relativity of knowledge, of which we had heard a great deal 
just lately. Einstein had told them about it, but he had dealt 
only with a fragment of the whole problem of relativity, which 
covered the whole field of knowledge. 

The problem of relativity went far beyond the mathematics of 
astronomy. What was it that Einstein had been trying to tell 
the World? Even when you could put truth into a nutshcll 
it was not always possible to keep it there. The problem which 
Einstein had raised was not new. People had thought of time 
and space as something they knew all about, of a straight line as 
the shortest distance between two points. He then explained 
that to answer the question, “ What is Truth ? ’’ we must realise 
that the principle of relativity hadshown us that the reality and 
our conception of it are not wholly separate. The observer 
and the observed could not be separated, and account must be 
taken of the observer. 


BLUE BOOK SUMMARY. 


Physical Welfare. 

The annual Report of the Chief Medical Officer of the 
Board of Education is always one of the most interesting 
and vigorous of official publications, and we are glad to note, 
in passing, that the medical services of the Board are not 
to be taken over by the new Ministry of Health, so far as 
immediate direction and control are concerned, but are to 
remain as a branch of educational work, subject only to the 
formal approval of the Minister of Health. This is a wise 
arrangement, for it would prove impossible in practice to 
separate considerations of health from those of ordinary 
schooling. All too tardily it has been recognised that com- 
pulsory state education means as a corollary that the state 
must concern itself with the bodily welfare of those whom 
it compels to attend school. 


Progress. 

Under Sir George Newman’s active and humane guidance, 
ably seconded by his colleagues at the Board, a great 
advance has been made during recent vears. The work 1s 
not yet complete, nor will its full results be evident during 
this generation. The aims are to secure healthy surround- 
ings in home and school, to mark down disease in the early 
stages and to provide suitable treatment, to detect and 
de al with physical defects, to give opportunities for suitable 
bodily exercise, and to implant sound ideas and habits so 
that the child may grow up with some control of its own 
body. To be captain of one’s nerves and master of one’s 
stomach is perhaps the way to be “ the master of my fate 
and the captain of my soul.” 


Conditions. 

How far we have still to travel is revealed in the Report. 
We are told that about one-half of the twelve-year-old child- 
ren have defective vision, that about 8 per cent. of infants 
admitted to school had some degree of lung trouble, that 
at seven years old seven per cent. had rheumatism, and that 
at thirteen vears the percentage rose to thirteen, an ominous 
statement indeed for those who intend to be centenarians, 
for at this rate they will ultimately be wholly rheumatoid 
bipeds. 


Beginnings of Disease. 

Section HHI. of the Report is the most important. It 
shows the need for early investigation of bodily condition 
and warns against any tendency to treat the ailments of 
childhood as trifles. Mental defect is seen to be closely 
allied to physical defect. Thus, mouth breathing and 
adenoids are known to be a common cause of ‘‘backward- 
ness ”’ in schools. The Report lays stress on the importance 
of regular breathing exercises, and examples are given. 


The Open Air. 

Schooling in the open is gradually being recognised as an 
important factor in physical welfare. It 1s too often 
regarded as a fad or as a device which calls for special 
buildings and heavy expense. The Report suggests that 
Classes may be held in open spaces or playgrounds, school 
journeys undertaken, or holiday camps arranged pending 
the general adoption of open-air classrooms. These last 
are easily obtained by making one side of the room open to 
the fresh air, and we are told that in some cases hght struc- 
tures have been erected on the roof or in the playground 
with completely satisfactory results. 


Formal Instruction. 

The teaching of hygiene as a school subject is of less 
importance than the making of every school into a healthy 
environment, where hygiene laws can be practised. This 
wise counsel should be kept in mind, forit is very easy to 
teach a boy about the pores of the skin but it is not easy 
to teach him the habit of washing himself properly. The 
unwashed hygienist is the converse of the whited sepulchre. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


The Teachers Council. 


Up to the middle of December the total number of appli- 
cants for admission to the Official Register of Teachers 
was 32,500. On several days of the month the applications 
numbered over a hundred. It is important that unregis- 
tered teachers should not wait too long before making 
application, since the transitional conditions cease to be in 
force at the end of 1920 and the full conditions, which 
are more stringent, will come into operation. From 
the first day of 1921 a course of professional training in 
teaching will be a condition of registration, but this does 
not apply to those who register during the present year. 
It should be noted that the fee for registration is to be 
increased after the end of June, 1920. 


College of Preceptors. 


On the evening of Wednesday, the 7th January, there 
will be a reception in the rooms of the College, Bloomsbury 
Square, to which all teachers and others attending educa- 
tional conferences in London are cordially invited. In the 
unavoidable absence of Sir Philip Magnus, President of 
the College, guests will be received by the Vice-President 
and Dean at 8 p.m. Morning dress. Music and light 
refreshments will be provided. 


Conference of Educational Associations, 1920. 


The eighth Conference will be held at University College, 
Gower Street, W.C.1, from Wednesday, December 31st, to 
Saturday, January ioth. It will be inaugurated by 
an address by the Rt. Hon. Mr. Fisher, the Minister of 
Education. Thirty-six societies have already signified their 
intention of holding meetings at the Conference—a con- 
siderable advance on last year’s record. ‘here are to be 
two Joint Conferences of all the Associations on January 
3rd and oth respectively. At the first the work of con- 
tinuation schools will be discussed under the chairmanship 
of Sir Wm. Ashley, of Birmingham University. The 
speakers are to be Mr. Spurley Hey, of Manchester, Miss 
Enright, Principal of Selfridge’s Continuation School, and 
Mr. Rokesby, of Harrod’s Ltd. The subject of the second 
conference is Adult Education. Canon Masterman will 
preside, and Mr. Tawney, Fellow of Balliol, will introduce 
the subject. 

The usual Educational Exhibition is to take place in 
connection with the Conference. 


The Uplands Association. 


The Uplands Association is again participating in the 
January Conference of Educational Associations. There 
will be a meeting for members and their friends at University 
College, Gower Street, W.C., on Wednesday, January 7th, 
1920, at 4 p.m. Tea (1s. each) will be provided. Members 
wishing to be present should communicate with the Secre- 
tary, Miss T. M. Pugh, 3, Talbot Koad, Highgate, N. 6, 
before January 1st. ‘This will be followed, at 5 p.m., by a 
public meeting in the Physics Theatre, at which the chair 
will be taken by Mr. Claude Montefiore. The subject will 
be “ New Projects of Educational and Social Reform,” 
and the speakers Professor J. J. Findlay, University of 
Manchester, and Mr. W. R. Hughes, of the “ New Town 
Council.” , 

The Committee of the Association has during the past 
year been making a survey of Open Air Education in this 
country. A large amount of interesting matter has been 
collated by Miss A. G. Fox, University College, Southamp- 
ton, who will be most grateful for further reports of ex- 
periments in this feld. The results of the survey will appear 
in instalments in the columns of the * Educational Times ” 
during the present year. 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND 
UNIVERSITIES. 


Birmingham University. New Principal. 


It is reported that the new Principal of Birmingham 
University, in succession to Sir Oliver Lodge, will be 
Mr. Charles Grant Robertson, C.V.O., Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford. 

Mr. Grant Robertson was born in 1869, and is the son 
of the late Mr. J. G. Robertson, of the Bengal Civil Service 
He was educated at Highgate School and Hertford College, 
Oxford, where he took a first-class in Lit. Hum. in 1892, 
and in the following year a first-class in Modern History. 
He has been an extensive contributor to modern historical 
literature, his publications including “ The Rise of the 
English Nation,” ‘‘ A History of All Souls’ College,” ‘ Select 
Statutes and Constitutional Documents, 1088-1832,” 
“England under the Hanoverians,” ‘ The Evolution of 
Prussia,” and “ Bismarck.” 

In view of the later activities of Sir Oliver Lodge in 
Psychical Research it may be appropriate that he should 
now become a Fellow of All Souls in place of Mr. Robertsen. 


New Headmaster of Alleyn’s School. 


Mr. R. B. Henderson, headmaster of the Strand School, 
Brixton Hill, has been appointed headmaster of Allevn’s 
School, Dulwich. Mr. Henderson was educated at Bristol 
Grammar School and New College, Oxford, and has been 
headmaster at the Strand School since 1911. 


Professor of Metallurgy, Sheffield. 


Dr. Cecil H. Desch, of the Royal Technical College, 
Glasgow, has been appointed Professor of Metallurgy at 
Sheifield| University in succession to Dr. Arnold, who 
recently resigned and has been elected Emeritus Professor. 

Dr. Desch, who is 45 years of age, received his scientific 
training in Finsbury Technical College, the University of 
Wurzburg, and University College, London, and obtained 
the degrees of D.Sc. (London) and Ph.D. (Wurzburg). In 
January, 1909, he became Graham Young Lecturer in 
Metallurgical Chemistry in the University of Glasgow, and 
in the autumn of 1918 was appointed Professor of Metallurgy 
in the Royal Technical College, Glasgow. 


Commerce at Liverpool University. 


The Council of the University of Liverpool has appointed 
Professor E. R. Dewsnup, M.A., to the Chair of Commerce, 
recently endowed by the trustees of the late Mrs. A. W. 
Chaddock. 

Mr. John Montgomery, M.A., Lecturer in Commerce, 
has been appointed Associate-Professor in that subject. 
Mr. Montgomery has held the former appointment for many 
years, and the development of the School of Commerce has 
been due entirely to his work. 


Pitman’s School. 

Speaking at the Pitman’s School annual prize-giving 
festival at the Royal Albert Hall, Lord Askwith, who dis- 
tributed the awards, spoke of the great necessity for 
shorthand in relation to the commercial effort which 
this country had now to exert, and predicted that it 
would play an even more important part in the future than 
it had done in the past. He also paid a fitting tribute to the 
lifework of Sir Isaac Pitman. 

Sir Robert A. Hadfield, who presided, made reference 
to the advantage which shorthand had been to him in the 
course of his own career. A number of interesting details 
concerning the school were given. Opened in 1870, when 
only the one subject of shorthand was taught, there were 
now no less than 12,000 students, and since January Ist, 
1919, Over 10,000 young men and women had joined the 
school and its London branches. The employment bureau 
had also placed over 100,000 students, 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 


Mr. P. S. J. Bovey. 

Mr. P.S. J. Bovey, a student of engineering at University 
College, was presented by Sir James Crichton-Browne with 
the Chadwick Gold Medal and Prize for excellence in 
municipal enginecring and hygiene. 


Mr. W. Prydderch Williams. 

Mr.W. P. Wiliams, who has been an officer of the British 
and l*oreign School Society for nearly fifty years, has 
received an illuminated address in recognition of his work. 


Councillor W. F. Piper. 

Mr. Piper, headmaster of St. Clement’s School, Kensing- 
ton, has been elected Chairman of the Ealing Education 
Committee. 


Sir George Kenrick. 

Since 1903, Sir G. Kenrick has been chairman of the 
Birmingham Education Committee, and although he ex- 
pressed a wish to retire, he was earnestly requested and 
eventually persuaded to continue in olfice. 


Mr. Henry Farrands. 

The new Director of Education for Southend is Mr. 
H. larrands, assistant to the Secretary of the Middlesex 
Education Committee. 

Although not yet forty Mr. Farrands has educational 
experience of a most varied character, having served in 
elementary, secondary, trade, and technical schools, and 
as an official having been connected with the administration 
of primary and higher education. 

Mr. l‘arrands is an Oxford M.A., with honours in Natural 
Science. 


Councillor J. A. Williams, J.P. 

Mr. Wiliams is a London teacher who has filled the office 
of Mayor of East Ham with distinguished success and per- 
sonal honour. In recognition of his service he has been 
elected Chairman of the East Ham I-ducation Committee. 


Mr. Thomas Kingdom, M.A. 

Mr. T. Kingdom has been appointed to succeed the Rev. 
Thomas Went, M.A., as headmaster of the Wyggeston 
Boys’ School. 

An exhibitioner at King’s College, Cambridge, Mr. 
Kingdom gained a first class both in part 1 and part 2 of 
the Classical Tripos, and has distinguished himself as an 
archeologist, a swimmer, and a master at St. Olave’s 
school, Southwark. . 


Mr. A. N. Tynemouth, B.A., B.Sc. 

London and Liverpool teachers congratulate Mr. Tyne- 
mouth upon becoming Mavor of Woolwich after serving the 
borough for many years as Councillor, chairman of the 
Finance Committee, and Alderman. 

Mr. Tynemouth has taught in Liverpool, Birmingham, 
and Woolwich, and is now a headmaster in Greenwich. 


Mr. J. Stogdon. 

Mr. John Stogdon, late Senior Assistant Master at 
Harrow School, died at Harrow at the age of 76 years. 

He went to Harrow in 1869 and retired in 1903. Tor 
many years he had charge of the house called West Acre. 


Mr. W. R. Dykes. 

Mr. W. R. Dykes, of Charterhouse School, a Licentiate 
of Letters of Paris University, has been appointed Secre- 
tary of the Royal Horticultural Society in place of the 
Rev. W. Wilks, who is retiring after 31 years’ service. 
Mr. John Arthur Ruskin Munro. 

Mr. Munro, Lecturer in Ancient History at Lincoln 
College, has been elected Rector in succession to the late 
Mr. W. W. Merry. 

Mr. Munro was educated at Charterhouse and Exeter 
College, Oxford, and obtained a first class in Greats. 

He has been connected with Lincoln College as fellow, 
tutor, or bursar since 1888. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


A Voice from Wales. 


Here is a resolution passed by the governors of the 
Bethesda County Schools. 

“That in the interests of economy and educational 
efficiency the religious leaders in Wales should compose 
their differences, and the present system of provided and 
non-provided schools should be abolished and replaced 
bv a unified system of primary schools under public 
control.” 


Married Women Teachers. 


The vexed question of the appointment of married 
women teachers is again being discussed by various educa- 
tion authorities,and different conclusions are being reached. 

The Barking Education Committee will in future as a 
rule appoint only unmarried women or widows, but they 
are retaining all the present permanent staff. 

The Glamorgan Education Committee passed a resolu- 
tion to dismiss sixteen married mistresses. Mr. Davies 
complained about double incomes; Alderman Hopkins, 
the Chairman of the County Council, was of opinion that 
a married woman’s place was at home; on the other hand 
Dr. W. E. Thomas and the Rev. W. Saunders cham- 
pioned the cause of the ladies. 


A Harrow Scholarship. 


Evelvn de Rothschild, who died of wounds in 1917, 
bequeathed a Scholarship for Harrow boys; its value 
has been increased by Anthony, his brother, to £600. 

The requirements of the qualifying examination will 
be met by the writing of a paper on some subject approved 
by the headmaster by boys allowed to enter. 

From the writers a tribunal of boys will select the suc- 
cessful candidate for his character and good influence on 
his House and School rather than for his intellectual 
prowess. The intention is to cultivate among the boys 
devotion to duty, truthfulness, unselfishness and loyalty, 
and to give opportunities to boys of character who possess 
ability above the average but are not necessarily excellent 
in examinations. 


The Necessitous Scholar. 


The Willesden Education Authority has increased the 
maintenance grant of a junior scholar from £5 to £15 for 
two years owing to the lad’s special home circumstances. 
He was insutficiently clad and fed, and was obliged to 
leave the secondary school; his father was in an asylum 
and his mother had eight children under 15 years of age. 


Windfalls for Universities. 


The Universities of Glasgow, Manchester, and Oxford 
all acknowledge the receipt of special gifts. 

John T. Cargill, East India merchant, of Glasgow, has 
given £20,000 to found a Cargill Chair of Applied Physics. 

The late Mr. W. Kirtley, of Manchester, bequeathed 
£4,000 to found “ The William Kirtley Scholarship ” for 
the promotion of the study of mechanical engineering. 

Oxford has accepted a grant of £20,000 from the Rhodes 
Trustees to establish a Professorship of Roman Dutch Law. 

The common law of British Dominions in South Africa 
is, derived from that system then in use in the Dutch 
Colonies. 


Scholarships for Burnley. 


Mr. E. S. Massey, a brewer, bequeathed a considerable 
sum to the Town Council of Burnley for educational 
purposes ; the amount available ultimately will be about 
£6,000 annually, and is to be used for increasing present 
scholarships and for providing others. 
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CHRONICLE OF EDUCATION. 


28.—Opening meeting of Conference of teachers and 
others interested in education at the Guildhall. 
The principal speakers were: Alderman Bush, 
Professor G. E. Leonard, Captain H. A. Wootten 
and Mrs. J. M. Ealand. The subjects dealt with 
included the teaching of English, manual training, 
organised games and domestic training for girls. 


Nov. 


Dec. 5.—Meeting of School Nature Study Union at London 
Day Training College. 


€. 8.—Public Lecture on “ Speech as Convention ” at 
University College, London, by F. W. Thomas, 
M.A., Ph.D., at 5 p.m. 

12.—Reception and address on “ What is Truth ?” 
by Lord Haldane, President of Birkbeck College, 
on the anniversary of Founder's Day. 


Dec. 


Dec. 12.—Meeting of the English Association. Address by 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, on “ Byron,” at Uni- 
versity College. 

Dec. 17.—KReception in honour of Dr. Montessori at the 
Mansion House by the Lord Mayor of London 


and the Lady Mayoress. 


Dec. 31.—Opening Meeting of Conference of Educational 
Associations at University College, London. 
Address by Mr. l‘isher on ‘ Our Jenorance.”’ 

Jan. 1—Meeting of National Home Reading Union, 
Mr. Fisher presiding. 

Jan. 1.—Sir Philip Magnus on ‘ The Superannuation 
Act and its effects on Private Schools,” at 
University College. 

Jan. 2.—Mr. A. Clutton Brock on “ Animism.” 

Jan. 3.—Mr. Spurley Hey and Mr. Beresford Ingram on 


“ Continuation Schools.” 


Some Appointments. 

Miss Dorothy Winifred Sprules, headmistress cf the 
Tonbridge County School for girls, as headmistress of the 
Haberdashers’, Aske’s Acton Girls’ School. 

Miss C. R. Ash, B.A., third mistress of St. Paul’s Girls’ 
School, as headmistress of the Godolphin School, Salisbury. 

Miss E. F. Bolton, H.M.I. of Domestic Subjects for 
West Suffolk. 

Dr. Claude E. Tangye, Medical Officer of Health for 
Warwickshire, as Chief School Medical Officer and Medical 
Officer of Health for Wiltshire. 

Mr. D. H. Spilsbury, Lecturer on Morbid Anatomy and 
Histology, to the Medical School of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. 

Mr. F. R. Dale, assistant master of Leeds Grammar 
School, as headmaster of Plymouth College. 

Mr. Frederick James Kemp, Physics Master of Clifton 

- College, as headmaster of the Haberdashers’, Aske’s Hamp- 
stead Boys’ School. 


Professor E. R. Dewsnup, M.A., to the Chair of Commerce 
in the University of Liverpool. 


Mr. F. A. Halliday, M.A., and Mr. D. J. Lloyd, M.A., as 
Lecturers in German at Manchester University. 


The Rev. C. S. Wallis, M.A., Principal of St. John’s 
College in the University of Durham. 


Captain L. L. Burchnall, M.A.,. Lecturer in Mathematics. 


Dr. J. O. Arnold, Emeritus Professor of Metallurgy at 
Shefheld University. 


Mr. J. R. Thompson, M.C., M.Sc., Lecturer in Education 
and Master of Method at Sheffield. 


< much of an onion at home ! 
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TRANSLATION PRIZE. 


In the December issue we offered prizes for the best trans- 
ations, with notes, of the following letter, taken from the 
“ Westminster Gazette.” 


Dear Old Thing, 

Sorry not to have seen you last Saturday, but I had a 
little stunt on at Hornsevy—absolutely a pukka do, umpteen 
girls and no end of doings. Dear old Ponko (who was with 
me in Egypt) blew in later. We jazzed till 4 ack emma, 
and then kipped on the floor. 

Hope you are in the pink, old Bean, and not feeling too 
Did vou click fora rise ? The 
gadget is to barge in on the Chief right away—at the 
double in fact. Cold feet are no good for bringing in the 
dough. If the Chief is inclined to jib tell him to put a sock 
in it! These old buffers cut no ice with me, and you can 
put vour buttons on Percy that he won't get the wind up. 
I’ve been sweating on the top line for a big push up the 
scale for three months now and am fed up to the back 
teeth. Shall grease off and have a dekko abroad if chances 
are napoo. There are some bonza jobs out east I hear. 
London is getting me down a bit and I feel like cutting it 
all out. Take it from me I shan’t be fooling round this 
old town much longer. 

Don’t forget Tuesday, any old how. Can you scrounge 
anv doings ? It’s up to you. See you 7 pip emma at the 
Troc. Mean to knock off two bottles of the best. Expect 
I shall get a raspberry from the old Oojah if I arrive (with 
the milk) blotto. Never mind, I’ve not had a buckshee 
binge for years ! 

By the wav, Tuesday is not a posh affair—trust me not 
to swing anything like that on vou. Now do blow along, 
old Bean, or I shall turn you down as a wash-out. Ponko 
is coming, and means to push the boat out, so don’t give 
ita miss. Chin-chin.—Thine, PERCY. - P.H. M. 


Of the translations received the best is adjudged to be 
the one sent by Mr. Frank H. Doughty, 68, Bellamy Street, 
London, S.W. 12. His notes are especially good. The 
First Prize of ten shillings has accordingly been sent to 
him. The Second Prize of five shillings goes to Mr. L. J. 
Buisseret, St. Joseph's, Totland Bay, Isle of Wight. and 
a Consolation Prize of half-a-crown to Mr. Wm. lH. White, 
“ Reddiford,’’ Cecil Park, Pinner. 


We reprint the winner’s effort below :— 


“ My Dear Friend, 

I am sorry not to have seen vou last Saturday, but I 
was at a dance at Hornsev—a really fine one, ever so many 
ladies, and plenty of amusement. An old friend whom I 
knew in Egypt under the nom de guerre of Ponko happened 
to call later. We danced all the latest dances, until 4 a.m. 
and eventually completed our entertainment by sleeping on 
the floor! 

I hope you are quite fit, old chap, and not fecling too 
keenly the change from martial to civilian life. Have you 
received promotion ? The thing is to interview your 
chief immediately. It is no good being afraid to speak for 
yourself if you want more money! If he is inclined. to 
refuse, bully him. Those old men do not count with me, 
and you may be quite sure that I am not in the slightest 
afraid of them. I have been daily expecting a substantial 
promotion for three months now, and |] am sick with hope 
deferred. 1 shall resign and seek fortune abroad if mv 
hopes finally fail. I hear that some excellent appointments 
are to be had out Fast. London has a depressing eftect on 
me and I really do feel like giving it up. You may there- 
fore be sure that London will not see me much longer. 

Don’t forget your appointment of Tuesday. Can you 
manage to procure any money; the obligation rests upon 
you. Shall expect you at the Trocadero at 7 p.m. I mean 
to get two bottles of Champagne, ol quite expect to get 
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censured by my respected father if I arrive home inebriated 
early in the morning, but never mind, it will be my first 
real night out for years. 

By the way Tuesday is not a ceremonial affair—I wouldn't 
impose anything like that on you. Now do come, old chap, 
or I shall be most disappointed in vou. My friend Ponko is 
coming and will invite us to partake of his hospitality, so 
don’t fail. Good-bye, 

Yours sincerely, 


PERCY. 


Annotations. 


Dear old thing A phrase brought into popularity by 
George Robey, Esq., C.B.E. 

Origin- any project or R.A.F. plan. 

Real, thorough (Hindoo). 

Expressive of an indefinite and large 
number. Origin obscure, but certainly 
post I914. 

Denotation wide, connotation extremely 
elusive. Anything from money to boot- 
laces. Best translated by ‘“Thingummy 
Bob.” Only used when the object is 
clear to the person addressed. 

Came in unexpectedly—as things do when 
blown bv the wind. 

An extremely modern dance. 

Certain letters of the alphabet were given 
names by Army signallers to prevent 
confusion, as for exam ple—I*'mma, M 
Enna, N. 

To sleep—origin 
In the pink of condition. 
ticated piece of argot. 

of fiesh. 


Stunt 
Pukka 
Umpteen 


Doings 


Blew in 


Jazz 
Ack Emma 


obscure. 
A well-authen- 
Refers to colour 


Kipp (to) 
In the pink 


Old Bean George Robey—see “ Dear old thing.” 

Onion Fool. One imposed upon or “out of. it.” 
Origin obscure. 

Click (to) To experience a piece of good fortune. 
To “ fall into” anything. 

Gadget Navy—gadgets are originally pieces of 
machinery, taken over by Army to 
express the same as “doings” (q.v.) 

Barge in Break in—implying an absence of cere- 
mony, and therefore lack of awe. 
From  barge— denoting something 
irresistible and forceful. 

At Double Military Drill. 

Cold feet Cowardice. Implying an excuse for 
inaction. 

Dough Monev—well established argot. 

To jib From cavalry—horse refuses to go. 

Sock (to put a— i.e., in his mouth—to cease talking. 

in it). 

Buffer Of old origin. Obscure. Probably some- 
thing stolid and immovable. 

Cut no ice Do not count. American—anything 


which is irrelevant to the business in 
hand. 

Put your buttons Bet— to the last halfpenny. 

Wind up Fear. Probably a reference to the shaking 
of knees which is by the person attri- 
buted to wind blowing in his trousers. 

Sweating on the Reference to the Army game ‘‘House”’ or 

top line ‘“‘Lotto’’—-to be very near and hence 
in an excited or heated condition. 

When one has eaten to repletion one is 

disgusted with food. So in a meta- 
phorical sense. 

A development of the term “‘slip off’’— 

grease presumably assisting in the 


slipping. 


Fed up (to the 
back teeth) 


Grease 


Dekko Hindoo fər “ look.” 
Napoo From French “ Il n’y a plus.” 
Bonza From Spanish ‘ Bonanza.” 


Getting me down Overpowering. 

Cutting it out Removing, erasing. 

“Old” town, and The adjective “old”? was applied to any- 
“old” how thing and is, of course, of ancient origin. 


Scrounge Procure by hook or by crook—by fair 
means or foul. Origin quite obscure. 
Up to you Origin obscure, but there is a hint of 


metaphorical flavour about the phrase. 


Pip Emma P.M., see “Ack Emma.” 


Knock off A reference to a certain method of steal- 
ing, t.e., to knocka bottle, etc., from the 
counter and quickly purloin it. A sug- 
gestion of foul means, but not invari- 
ably so. 

Raspberry An offensive noise expressive of dis- 
approval or contempt. 

Oojah In full “Oojah Kapiv.” One of the 


several words of pure nonsense and 
universal application rife in Army. 


To arrive with t.e., early in the morning. 


the milk 

Blotto Blotted out—7.¢., unconscious. 

Buckshee Egyptian. Origin: a tip “for the goat.” 
Later anything extra. 

Binge Spree. 

Posh Ceremonial—full dress. 

To swing Probably from “Swing the Jead’’—to 

' delude. Nautical—when the lead is 

swung a false sounding is given. 

Blow along See Blow in.” 


Turn vou down Possibly from “thumbs down” ; possibly | 
official origin—turning an application 
“over” or “down.” 

A Musketry term—a miss. 
thing useless or a failure. 

To push the boat To indulge in treating on a large scale. 

out Origin : nautical, ot course, but other- 
wise obscure. . 

Of old origin—good-bye. Probably from 
the attitude assumed on taking a part- 
ing drink—china raised to a common 
level. 


Wash out Hence any- 


Chin Chin 


General Notes on Neologisms. 


The greater part are of very recent origin. 


Some are of older origin. Civilian: “chin chin,” “with the 
milk,” “in the pink.” Army: “pukka,” “buckshee,” 
“dekko.’’ Navy: ‘‘gadget.” 


Of the newer ones we may observe the following classi- 
fication :— 


1. Words meaningless in themselves, and capable of ex- 
tensive application.— =‘ Oojah,”’ “doings,” 
“umpteen.” 

2. Words with a definite meaning, but no derivation.— 
“kipp,” “scrounge,” “onion,” “posh,” “binge.” 

3. From foreign languages.—“‘Napoo,”’ “Bonza,” and also 
‘“dekko,” “buckshee,” etc. 

4. Words with a definite derivation, and conveying a 
definite meaning.—“‘swing,’’ “knock off,” “cold feet,” ' 
“blotto.” Includes words from drill, etc., “wash out,” 
“ double.” 

5. Descriptive or metaphorical phrases.—“fed up,” 
“getting me down,” “barge in.” 


6. Habits of speech.—“Old,” 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


To the Editor of THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


Montessori and Music.—A Reply. 


Sir,—We can quite imagine Mrs. Percy A. Scholes playing a 
little game with her family in order to prove that Dr. Montessori’s 
taste in food is not good. She might place on the table for 
hungry adults the dict which Dr. Montessori advises in her 
“ Montessori Method ?” as suitable for very young children. 
The criticism of the inmates of Mr. Scholes’ household would 
doubtless be outspoken, but it would prove nothing, for infant 
diet is not prescribed by Dr. Montessori’s “taste,” but by 
physiological facts ; and the little pieces given in Dr. Montessori’s 
chapter on music in “ The Advanced Method ?” have been 
chosen by the children themselves because they do develop the 
power, after the children have heard them a sufficient number 
of times, of bodily response to musical rhythm. 


Judging from Mr. Scholes’ article he has no idea of the way 
education proceeds in a Montessori School. If you accept Dr. 
Montessori’s principle of “ auto-education ” in other branches, 
you have an eamest desire to accept it in music. I have not 
heard that any of the well-known musicians whom Mr. Scholes 
rightly reverences as teachers have adopted this principle of 
auto-education, and put music on an equal footing with the 
other branches of learning as something children can work at 
when, and as long as, they choose. 


It would probably surprise many people to find how in the 
free atmosphere of a Montessori School even children of three 
or four years of age will show a passionate predilection for 
certain airs. In my experience the liking for the “ Eagle March,” 
which, until proof to the contrary is brought, we shall continue 
to regard as a production of Richard Wagner, is very gencral, 
and it evokes more enthusiasm than a simple and charming 
Gavotte by Handel which I play. The latter, however, set the 
boys whistling in a way in which the Eagle March had never 
done. Only the other day I played a couple of lines of a polka 
by Tchaikowsky, which so took the fancy of a little girl very 
little over four that I was obliged to play it twenty or thirty 
times in response to her ‘again, again.” Five or six days 
elapsed before I took “ the new book ” to school with me again, 
but no sooner had she learnt that it was there than she cagerly 
found it and constrained me not only to play the polka but 
repeat it as before. 


It is a passionate interest that the Montessori Method makes 
use of in the other branches of study,’ and Dr. Montessori’s 
problem was to provide for its utilisation in music. As in all 
the branches, sensc-training with discrimination of differenees 
and judgments of likenesses comes first, it was not a all hkely 
to be overlooked in the sphere of music. It was for the sake of 
ear-training that she introduced the bells so that the child of three, 
long before he learns the names of the notes, might make musical 
sounds for himself again and again, discriminate the unlike, 
pair the like, and continue at the exercise with that interest and 
assiduity which he displays when provided with suitable 
material and protected from adult interference. Scales, 
arpeggios, melodies, all become possible for him. Mr. Scholes 
can feel quite satisfied that the Montessori cluld’s interest is 
interest in music as revealed to the ear. 


But when this is developed he wants to know how it is that 
the directress can play the melodies that he loves from the 
musical text. Then the green board with the grooved lines and 
the numbered discs becomes interesting, and in a short time he 
masters the names of the notes and can sing the scale from the 
written page just as he used to sing it or still sings it to the 
accompaniment of the bells. 


Mr. Scholes evidently overlooked the important sentence in 
which, after her brief exposition of sense-training, Dr. Montessori, 
before going on to explain how auto-cducation is continued, 
says Of what follows, “ but this is not music.” 


’ 


“ Staves, crotchets and quavers ” are only taught when the 
child’s sensibility to rhythm, intensity, and pitch have been 
developed. The child utilises at once his knowledge of notes 
and the signs of time-differences by writing down from memory 
airs with which he has become familiar. One of Signorina 
Maccheroni’s contentions is that there is no need to teach the 
child to count, because his sensibility to the duration of notes 
and his fecling for the phrase develop better without it. 


As regards absolute pitch and the fixed doh, Dr. Montessori 
is in accord with Dr. Yorke Trotter, whose work as a teacher of 
music in England is so warmly appreciated. It may be easier 
to teach relative pitch, but the highest discrimination is only 
attained where absolute pitch has been aimed at. For this, 
at anv rate, I have the authority of the writer of the article on 
Music in the Eneyclopædia Britannica. My own impression is that 
in giving children the tenic sol-fa with relative pitch, we are 
giving them somcthing which is, we think, good enough for them, 
not something which is, as Dr. Montessori desires, the key to 
all music. Surely all of us who cannot read printed music as we 
read a printed book, as the Yorke-Trotter children do, feel that 
we have missed much. 

Signorina Maccheroni would certainly be pleased to talk with 
any of our leading teachers of music, and they would find that 
“material ” is only the means for the music and for auto-educa- 
tion in music. 

Lastly, with regard to mistranslations and incorrect printing, 
we are indebted te Mr. Scholes for his frank criticism. We have 
to complain of mistranslations in all sections of the book, which 
was translated in America. As regards the language section, 
collaboration with English experts is just as desirable as Mr. 
Scholes regards it in the music section. We hope that in future 
editions the more glaring mistakes, such as the wrong use of the 
term “ tone,” will be corrected. 

Yours, etc., 
J.W. 


To the Editor of THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 
London University Site. 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF LONDON GRADUATES’ ASSOCIATION. 
25, Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


Dear Sir,--I shall be obliged if you will publish in your paper 
the following letter which has recently been sent by the Associa- 
tion to the President of the Board of Education :— 

“ Sir, At the last meeting of the Council of the University 
of London Graduates’ Association attention was called to 
misleading statements which had appeared in the Press as to 
the future of the University of London and in particular as 
to the site of its headquarters, also to the fact that private 
negotiations had been taking place as to the organisation of 
the University, and its constituent Colleges and its schools. 
I was directed to communicate with you and to express the 
hope of the Council that any proposals which H.M. Govern- 
ment might make as to the future of the organisation of the 
University or the site of its headquarters might be communi- 
cated to the Senate and Convocation in order that the gradu- 
ates and their representatives might be in a position fully to 
consider any such proposals and to express their opinion 
thereon.” ° 

ALFRED S. E. ACKERMANN, 
Hon. Gen. Secrelary. 


English Boys in America. 


Mr. H. S. Perris, secretary of the British branch of the Sulgrave 
Institution, writes :—An opportunity is offered, through the 
kindness of the Sulgrave Institution and of the Lafavette 
Memorial Committee of New York, for six English boys to have 
a course of one year’s free education at Morrisville High School, 
New York State, followed by two years’ free education in agri- 
culture at the State Agricultural College at Morrisville. The 
expenses of transportation of the boys to New York will have to 
be defrayed, but their entire maintenance and cducation for the 
three vears’ course mentioned above will be met by the Lafayette 
Memorial Fund. Boys of from 15 to 17 years old are required, 
and a splendid opportunity is thus offered to sons of farmers, or 
others interested in agriculture, to equip themselves and obtain 
a thorough knowledge of American methods and agricultural 
science. The proposal has been heartily approved by Lord Lee, 
President of the Board of Agriculture. It is required that the 
boys chosen should return to England at the end of their course. 
In addition to this generous offer from American friends of this 
country, the Colgate University, of New York State, offers three 
free scholarships for a four years’ course at that excellent seat of 
learning, to young Britishers, who will be maintained and educated 
free of cost from the time of thcir landing in America. All 
applications, with references and testimonials, should be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary, Sulgrave Institution, Central Build- 
ings, Westminster, London, S.W, 1. 
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PENSIONS. 


The Editor will be pleased to answer questions relating to pensions, 
both here and through the post. 
the coupon from the inside page of the back cover, 


In all cases wnquirers must enclose 
Ifa reply through 
the post is desired, a stamped, addressed envelope must also be sent, 
Replies of general interest only will be printed in this column, and 
when no nom de plume has been chosen by the inquirer, the latter 
will be indicated by the imtials for his name. But all correspondents 
must communicate their names and addresses. 


QUALIFYING AND RECOGNISED SERVICE. 


QO.—Will you explain the difference between 
Service 7? and “ Recognised Service ” 
in the Schoo] Teachers (Superannuation) Act, 1918 ?— 


‘ Qualifying 
as these terms were used 
“Hopeful.” 


A.—Recognised Service is service for which a pension is 
actually paid ; that is, we may call it Pensionable Service, and 
the amount of pension varies according to the length of this 
kind of service. In most cases a teacher must serve for 30 years 
before a pension is earned. Of this period of 30 years at least 
10 years must be pensionable or Recognised Service, and the 
remainder may be qualifving service. Qualifying Service is 
service of any kind-——whcether as a teacher or not- -which enables 
the teacher to make up this required period of 30 years in 
accordance with the Act and the Rules pertaining to it. Thus 
a teacher who has served 18 years in a state-aided secondary 
school (Recognised Service) is allowed to complete the required 
total of 30 years in other ways ; for example, if he has worked 
for 12 or more years in an approved private school such service 
(Qualifying Service) enables him to claim a pension for his 18 
years of Recognised Service. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS 


NoN-GOVERNMENT PENSION SCHEMES. 


Q.—Is there any scheme by which a teacher in a private 
school, who is unable to qualify under the Government Act, 
may obtain a pension ?—G. R. N. 


A .—Yvs, there are at least two reputable schemes in existence. 
One is that of the Federated Schools Pensions Association (36-37, 
Old Jewry, E.C. 2.) and the other that of the Friends’ Provident 
Institution (42, Kingsway, W.C 2). The latter also makes 
special proposals for the consideration of teachers who are 
eligible under the Government scheme, but who wish to retire 
earlier than age 60. 


AVERAGE SALARY AND EMOLUMENTS. 


().—In calculating Average Salary under the School Teachers 
(Superannuation) Act, 1918, is any consideration given to teachers 
who receive part of their remuneration in the form of board 
and lodging ?—“ Private School.” 


A.—Yes, they are allowed to include equivalent sums in their 
Average Salary. They must inform the Board of Education how 
they arrive at these amounts, and the decision of the Board is, 
of course, tinal should there be any disagreement on the point. 


USEFUL INFORMATION. 


Q.—How can I obtain a copy of the School Teachers (Super- 
annuation) Act, 1918, and the Superannuation Rules ?—X. D. 


A.—-By ordering from H.M. Stationery Office through your 
bookseller the ‘ School Teachers (Superannuation) Act, 1918” 
(price 2d. net) and “ Statutory Rules and Orders, 1919, No. 
289 ”’ (price Id. net). 


@.—Should correspondence relating to government pensions be 
addressed to South Kensington or Whitehall ?—" Quid pro quo.” 


A.—The address of the Board of Education is still, at the time 
of writing, Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, 
London, S.W. 7. The permanent address to which it is hoped 
the Board will before long return is, of course, Whitehall, London, 
S.W. 1. 


THE NEW REGIONAL GEOGRAPHIES. 
For Secondary and High Schools. 


' By LEONARD BROOKS, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
Geography Master at the Wilham= Ells School. 


Book I. The Americas 3s. 6d. 
Book II. Asia and Australasia .. 3s. 6d. 
Book III. Europe and Africa .. . 6s. Od. 
With specially prepared Maps and Ilustrations. 
Book IV. The World (In Active Preparation). 
Separately --Africa .. 2s. 6d. 
Europe (incliding the British Isles) 4s. Od. 


The British Isles with a large number of original Maps and Diagrams. 
Taken from Book IIL. and issued separately at the request ot many teachers. 


Ready 2s. 6d. 
ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY OF 


AN 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
By C. B. THURSTON, B.Sc. 
Geography Master at Kilburn Grammar School. 

A comple te survey of the geography and economic resources of the British 
Empire, The book is particularly suitable tor the commercial classes of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges, and for Continuation Schools. 

With many specially prepared Maps and Tables. 
New Edition, 4s. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE 


From the French Revolution to the Great War. 
By EUGENE L. HASLUCK, B.A. 

This volume sets forth in clear and interesting fashion the developments in 
European polities which have led to the outbreak of the Great War in 1914 and 
provides the necessary material tor meddle and senior torms taking a course 
in Modern European History, and a thoroughly sound explanation of the causes 
of the World War, 

“A usetul and clearly written introduction to the study of European history 
not by any means overburdened by facts,” —Tur Times. 

With many new Maps, ready, 3/- 
A MATRICULATION ENGLISH COURSE 
By B. J. SPARKS, B.A., B.Sc. Cloth, 3s. 
This book covers efficiently the whole of the ground in E ngl.: sh Grammar and 


Composition for the London University Matriculation and Exanvnations of 
similar standard. 


LONDON : UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS, 


GEOGRAPHY AND WORLD POWER 
By JAMES FAIRGRIEVE, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
Lecturer at the London Day Training College. 
With over 80 Original Sketch Maps and Diagrams. 
New edition, thoroughly revised, with additional chapters and maps. 
New Edition. 5s. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLAND 
From Tudor Times to the Present Davy (1485-1914) 
By FREDERICK BRADSHAW, M.A. (Oxon.), D.Sc. (Lond.). 
Sometime Senior Hulme Scholar of Brasenose College, Oxford; Lecturer 
in Modern History at Armstrong College in the University of Durham. 


With full-page Maps. Crown 8vo. viii+390 pp. Price 3s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S GUIDE 
Making the Most of one’s Mind. 
By JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.Sc., LL.D. 
Professor of Education in University of London. 
Tuk Timrs EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT.— Dr, Adams has written an admir» 
able book, and a student may be regarded as fortunate who avails himself 
of its wisdom.”  Fitth Impression. 48. 6d. met. Postage 6d. 


A SCHOOL CHEMISTRY 
By W. H. RATCLIFFE, B.Sc., F.C.S. 
Chemistry Master at Tenison Schools. 
This book provides a two years’ course of Chemistry as final preparation for the 


London University Matriculation and examinations of similar standard, 
Part I, 3s. Part II, Is. 6d. 


WEATHER CHART EXERCISES 
British Isles and West of Europe) 
By L. M. ODELL, B.Sc. 

This book provides practical exercises in meteorology of the type required for 
London Matriculation and examinations of simlar standard. Full page weather 
charts and squared paper for graphs are included, as well as valuable weather 
statisties, and tables tor conversion of raintall and pressure values from the old 
system to the new one recently adopted by the Meteorological Office. 

Crown 4to. 32pp. 9d. net. 


18, Warwick Square, E.C.4. 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 


Nurseries or Schools. 


Miss Margaret McMillan has often proclaimed her creed 
in speech and in writing. Now comes a substantial volume, 
published by J. M. Dent and Sons at 7s. 6d. net, which may 
be regarded as a compendium of her views. It must be under- 
stood that Miss McMillan is concerned less with systematic 
education than with social reform, and her method 
of securing reform is to take babies and young children 
out of unwholesome conditions and to place them, for as 
long a time as possible, amid surroundings which are whole- 
some. It happens that our national system of education 
was set up on the assumption that all babies and young 
children were reasonably well-tended at home before 
and -during their schooldays. Our state teachers were 
trained to give instruction and their efforts were examined 
without any regard to the antecedents and home circum- 
stances of their pupils. 

To-day we are in some danger of delivering our schools 
into the hands of zealous philanthropists, kindly sym- 
pathisers with the poor, who are eager to try their hands at 
reforming society, and find in the schools some nicely 
apportioned fields of experiment. It is becoming more and 
more difficult to say precisely what a teacher is expected 
to do. Earnest theologians would turn him into a conduit 
pipe of dogmatic religion. Temperance advocates scek to 
transform him into a pale reflection of the late Mr. J. B. 
Gough or a Sir Wilfrid Lawson sans humour. Stalwart 
Imperialists would have him copy the late Sir Howard 
Vincent standing before the Union Jack and delivering 
orations about “ the Empire on which the sun never sets.” 
While the Social Purity crusaders enjoin him to prepare 
coy lessons on the biology of sex, and the apostles of Civics 
demand that he shall conduct mock elections, Sir Robert 
Baden Powell would dress him in picturesque raiment and 
set him to teach Indian scout lore, including the art of 
lighting a fire with only one match—or is it two? 

Meanwhile the public expects him to teach reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, including decimals, as being useful 
in foreign trade. It may be that the teacher’s real job 
is to give instruction in these arts, and some others as 
well. It may be that he is not paid to be a social 
reformer at all but to be a teacher, although if he is a good 
teacher he cannot help being a social reformer as well, 
since social reform is a by-product of good schools as it is 
of good churches, good houses, good drainage, or a good 
water supply. Better social conditions will result from 
widespread knowledge and intelligence properly applied. 
It is an excellent thing to show people a better way of 


living, but it is a still more excellent thing to 
train them to make the better way for them- 
sclves. Instead of seeking to remove children from 


bad surroundings we ought rather to remove the bad 
surroundings from the children and enlist their help in the 
removal. ‘To be conscious of the badness of one’s sur- 
roundings is not enough. It may lead to nothing more than 
a brooding spirit of resentment. What we need is trained 
intelligence to enable us to construe into action the desire 
for better things. Teachers may be well and fully occupied 
in their appointed task of training the mind of youth, while 
the social reformers—of whom some may be teachers by 
profession and others grocers—will be properly engaged in 
marshalling the intelligence of the community and directing 
it to the abolition of social evils of every kind. 

The nursery school is not a school. Neither is it a nursery 
in any practical degree. As an experiment in philanthropy 
it merits praise, but it cannot be grafted on our school 
system for the reason that a nursery is run ona family basis, 
and a school is not, SILAS BIRCH. 


REVIEWS. 


English. 
CINDERELLA: by C. S. Evans, with illustrations by Arthur 
Rackham. William Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net. 


Here is a splendid gift-book which will delight the children. 
The story has been generously retold in eleven chapters and 
plentifully illustrated by Mr. Rackham. Perhaps the language 
is somewhat colloquial at times, but the illustrations, mostly 
in silhouctte, are clever and unique, though just occasionally 
Mr. Kackham verges on farce. Yet children, to judge trom our 
own small critic, are entranced. 


SINGING GAMES FOR CHILDREN: Written by Eleanor Farjeon, 
with illustrations by J. Littlejohns, R.B.A. J. M. Dent 
and Sons. 6s. net. 


This dainty volume includes twelve games for children and is 
splendidly illustrated in colour. We presume the music ts to be 
provided by the games mistress, for no melodies are included. 


OUTLINES OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE: by E. Classen. Mac- 


millan and Co. Ss. net. 


Language books are apt to be dull and even depressing, but 
Dr. Classen has succeeded in producing one which is neither. 
Philologists may perhaps be inclined to dispute some of the 
theories here set forth, yet to those who are seeking a book which 
is more than an introduction, if less than a treatise, we strongly 
recommend this book. It reads with ease and interest, which. is 
more than can be said for some similar books 


RECONSTRUCTION: A play in three acts: by Gordon Lea. 
Cambridge : W. Hetfer and Sons, Ltd. 3s. 6d. net. 


The theme of this play is the perennial one of the reform of the 
Divorce Laws. The author has produced a daring and well- 
balanced little play, but frankly we doubt the efficacy of this 
kind of stage presentation in achieving what may be possibly a 
desirable reform, and, in spite of the examples ot Shaw and Ibsen, 
we think the author might well direct his efforts and undoubted 
ability to more pleasing subject matter. 


ENGLISH NARRATIVE PoeMs: sketched by A. W. Bain, with 
notes by H. A. Treble, and an introduction by Sir Henry 
Newbolt. Edwin Arnold. 2s. 6d. 


Books of narrative poems abound, and it may be questioned 
if there is a real place for yet another. Yet the selection of 
eleven longer narrative poems is very well done, and with the 
aid of Sir Henry Newbolt’s excellent introduction, the book 
should have a real value to students of literature. 


Days oF History: by C. V. Calvert and B. L. K. Henderson. 
Methuen and Co. 


This is a novel and successful attempt to realise the past in 
vivid form. The authors have selected the direct dramatic 
method of portraying well-known incidents in British History. 
The result is admirable and the illusion of first hand intormation 
is complete. Some of the scenes are indeed fascinating and 
arresting. We like in particular * Wayland Smith,” “ The 
Shadow of Death,” “ London Bridge is Broken Down,” but there 
are a goodly array of others to select from. Let those teachers 
who are apt to vote the History Lesson dull, try the ettect of 
some of these pages. We hope the authors will give us more and 
yet more, and would suggest European history in general as a 
good virgin field for their eflorts. 


BELL’s IMPERIAL READERS: by Eva Harris. 


Infant Primer 9d. net. ) 
Infant Reader I. Is. net. Geo. Bell and Sons. 
Infant Reader II. .. Is. 3d. net. 


Reading primers are legion, but these will be found good of 
their kind. They are exceedingly well printed and illustrated, 
and teachers of small children might well see these before 
completing their latest ‘‘ requisition” ! 
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THE New ENG tisH Books: by W. J. Glover. Book IV. Geo. 
Philip and Son. Ltd. 9d. 

Previous books of this series have already been noticed in 
these columns, and Becok IV. maintains the excellent standard 
of its predecessors. Mr. Glover follows faithfully his primary 
plan of teaching English through standard’ writers, and has 
produced a set of little beoks of more than average merit. 


‘THE PUPILS’ CLASS-ROOK OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. Book II.: 
by E. J. S. Lav. Macmillan and Co. Is. 3d. net. 

The first book of this series has already been noticed in these 
columns, and this second book has all the defects of its prede- 
cessor. The same air of fictitious jollity and pscudo-gaiet y pervades 
the pages. Again we have poems masquerading as “ Pleasant 
Thoughts worth remembering’ with “ Thought-Gems ” (ior 
transcription). Intermingled with this we have the usual hotch- 
potch of grammar, in spite of the author’s attempts to disguise it 
in such jolly (!) phrases as ‘“word-clothes.’’ The chapter “Heads 
and Tails ” may be taken as typical of the book. The author 
begins with the usual so-called “ science,” of the rabbit’s tail, 
the monkey's tail, the lamb’s tail, and others. All the intorma- 
tion, true and false, is given în the book, and then the pupil is 
asked to “ write an essay about Tails of Animals.” A more 
excellent example of how not to teach English could hardly be 
found, All the chapters are written in what to most readers 
would appear to be a rather familiar tone and in the first person. 
We think most teachers will resent this insidious attempt to show 
that they are incapable of making their own direct appeal to 
their own scholars. ` 


MACMILLAN’S PocKET Classics. Gray’s Elegy and other poems, 
together with Cowper’s John Gilpin and other poems. Is. 6d. 
net. 

An attractive well-bound little volume, intended for American 
scholars, but good enough and cheap enough for all types of 

English schools. 


Tire CHILDREN’S Criassics. Intermediate IT. Ages 9-11. 
Storics from Hiawatha. Macmillan and Co. Gd. net. 
A pleasing addition to a popular scries. 


LONGMAN’S CLASSBOOKS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: Selections 
from Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, edited by David 
Salmon. Longmans, Green, and Co. 1s. 9d. 

This edition for schools contains the usual Introduction and 

Notes, with Questions and Topics for Composition. For those 

who prefer abridgments this will be found as good as any other. 


No. 46, 


THE KINGSWAY SERIES. How to teach English Composition, 
by Robert Finch. 3s. 6d. net. 

This we venture to think is the best book of this growing 
series which has yet appeared. It is written with the loving 
hand and glow of the enthusiast who is also the successful 
teacher. The earlier chapters are excellent, and young teachers 
and beginners will find these particularly helpful. Perhaps some 
of the later chapters lack the earlier verve, as though the author 
were tired by his own zest, yet all are good, and the author has 
produced a book ot undoubted v alue. 


Mathematics. 


Easy NUMERICAL TRIGONOMETRY: by H. S. Carslaw. Angus 
and Robertson and Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Carslaw achieves his object, which is to render easy the 
first steps in Trigonometry, in very effective fashion. Though 
intended primarily for Australian schools the little book might 
well find a place in Junior Forms of our own secondary schools, 


MATHEMATICAL PAPERS for admission to Woolwich, Sandhurst, 
and for Naval Cadetships. March-Julv, 1919. Edited 
by R. M. Milne, M.A. Macmillan and Co. Is. 9d. net. 

This excellent series, published regularly since 1909, should 
find a wider public among schools and scholars. The examples 
are of very general interest and value. 


REVISION ARITHMETIC, LOGARITHMS, SLIDE RULE, MENSURA- 
TION, SPECIFIC GRAVITY AND DENSITY: by Terry Thomas. 
London, Crosby, Lockwood and Son. 2s. 6d. net. 

A useful book of revision examples intended for the use of 
candidates for the Army and Navy entrance examinations. 


A PREPARATORY COURSE TO MACHINE DRAWING: by P. W. 
Scott. Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd. Is. 9d. net. 
The author has made a brave attempt to compile a useful 
book in this admittedly difficult subject for Day and Evening 
Junior Technical Courses. If used in close conjunction with the 
actual medels the book should supply a pressing need. The 
drawings are clear and to a good scale. 


Geography. 


OUR OWN AND OTHER LANDs SERIES: The Daughter Lands of 

Britain. MecDougall’s Educational Company. 2s. 6d. net. 

A school reader of intormative rather than scientific geography. 

Many excellent coloured illustrations atone for much of the 
very ordinary subject matter. 


THe HUMAN GEOGRAPHIES: by J. Fairgrieve and E. Young. 
Book IV. Inthe New World. George Philip and Son. Is. 9d. 
In this book the authors appear to be getting into their stride, 
and to have improved greatly upon the earlier books of the series. 
This book is certainly “newer” and more homogeneous than its 
predecessors and will live when the average compendium of fact. 
is forgotten. Af times indeed we feel that “ fact ” has been 
sacrificed to so-called “reason” and geological hypothesis. 
Again, as in Book IIL. we think the exercises are frequently too 
hard for children, for whom the book is apparently intended. 
Possibly in requiring the drawing of graphs and sections the 
authors have been misled by their experience of secondary 
schools. Our own experience in clemcntary schools hardly 
contirms their optimism. Maps are numerous though frequently 
too small to be of much value, but some of the other so-called 
illustrations are unworthy of the excellent matter of the book. 
Yet of the book as a whole the conception is good and the execu- 
tion sound. We shall look with interest to the appearance cf 
remaining volumes of this series. 


Map READING MADE Easy: by Capt. G. G. Esson and G. S. 
Philip. George Philip and Son. 3s. 6d. net. 

A work of outstanding merit and value, containing practically 
everything esseniial to the geographical teacher and students. 
It will be of value alike to soldier and civilian and deserves a 
place on every geographical bookshelf. The folding plate to 
illustrate contours is ingenious and novel. 


History. 


SEVENTFENTH CENTURY [.IFE 1N THE CoUNTRY PaRISH: by 
Eleanor Trotter, M.A. Cambridge University Press. 10s. net. 
Instead of moulding students of history into social reformers 
the teaching of history too often tends, according to Mr. Amold 
Bennett, to produce narrow-minded Imperialists, or, according 
to Mr. G. K. Chesterton, Protestant bigots. Sounder corrective 
of these tendencies than the present volume would be far to 
seek. Drawn largely trom North Riding Quarter Sessions 
Records, Surtees Society Publications, and Churchwardens’ 
Accounts or Vestry Bocks, Miss Trotter’s scholarly rescarches 
present to the sociologist a graphic picture of the growth of 
English local government, and with access to such contemporary 
records the outlook of the more advanced historical student 
gains actuality and perspective. 

The break-up of the Monastic System, and disappearance of 
the Guilds, left social and industrial problems which nearly 
four centuries of experiment have failed to determine. The 
part played by our seventeenth century forefathers in the 
progressive solution of these problems, as depicted in the present 
masterly study, forms neither dry-as-dust record nor tale that 
is told; it is, indeed, a living link with present day adminis- 
tration. Those were rough times and civil virtues sprang from 
dour and inhospitable soil. Pauperism and drunkenness were 
chronic. Compulsory regulation of wages and “ Settlement ” 
left labour in a position still akin to serfdom, Punishments 
were brutal and exemption was made neither for age nor sex. 
Pillory, stocks, whipping-post, and occasionally the ducking- 
stool, stand out in sombre prominence against an otherwise fair 
picture of healthy rural self-government. Undoubtedly the 
instinct and will for public service were wonderful, and if men 
thought little of their rights as individuals they were very 
much alive to their public duties as Ienglishmen. 

Of great antiquity if of no great dignity, and entailing onerous 
and often disagreeable duties, was the office of Petty Constable, 
who was elected annually, and was unpaid, as were the Church- 
wardens, Overseers, and Surveyor. Little relished were the duties 
of the Watch, incumbent on all, and diligently kcpt under the 
direction of the Petty Constable by night and by day. Certain 
paid services were rendered by minor officials appointed annually, 
to wit: the well-makcr, ale-conner, alnager or searcher of broad- 
cloth, hog-ringer, neatherd, and scavenger. The parish clerk, 
sexton and beadle, and select vestry, complete the village 
organisation, with parson and, last but not least, Resident 
Justice—liaison officer, as it were, between parish and county. 
Manifold were their duties, including preservation of peace 

(Continued on_page. 38.) 
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Lower Form & Certificate Examinations 


SPECIAL SUBJECTS FOR 1920. 


S. denotes the Senior Examination, J. the Junior, 
P. the Preliminary, L.F. Lower Forms. 


Scripture Fistory. 


Acts of the Apostles (Part II, Ch. 13-28. Edited 
with Introduction, Notes, and Maps, by Rev. W. H. FLECKER, 
or M.A., Head Master of Dean Close School, Cheltenham, 


Gospel of St. Luke. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Maps, by Rev. T. Wacker, M.A., and Rev. J. F. 
Ricuarps, M.A. 2s. 


Gospel of St. Luke. (Preliminary Edition.) 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Maps, by Rev. J. F. 
RicHarps, M.A., and Rev. T. WALKER, M.A. ls. 6d. 


(s., J.) 


(s., J.) 


(P., L.F.) 


“English “Literature, History & Geography. 


Milton.—Comus. Lycidas. 
M.A., and A. F. Watt, M.A. 


By S. E. GOGGIN, 
Each 1s. 6d. 


Milton.—Sonnets. By W. F. Masom, M.A. 


2ND EDITION. 28. 


Scott.—Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
T. T. Jervrery, M.A. 2s. 


Shakespeare.—Merchant of Venice. By S. E. 
Goccin, M.A. 2s. 3d. 

Shakespeare.—The Tempest. By A. R. WEEKES, 
M.A. 2s. 3d. 

Shakespeare.—The Tempest. By A. R. WEEKES, 
M.A., and FREDERICK ALLEN, M.A. Is. 9d. (Junior 
Shakespeare.) 


School History of England. By M. E. Carter, 
Honour School of Modern History, Oxford. With Plans and 
Coloured Maps. 4s. 6d. Alsoin Three Parts. Part I, to 1603. 
Part IT, 1485-1714. Part 111, 1660-1910. Lach 2s. 


Preliminary History of England. By M. K. 
Er.tiott, Honours in the Historical Tripos, Cambridge, and 
M.S. Evviott, B.A. With lllustrations. 2s. 9d. 


Text-book of Geography. By G. C. Fry, 


M.Sc. Seconp Epition. REVISED AND ENLARGED. 5s. 6d. 


Junior Geography. ByG.C.Fry,M.Sc. 3s. 6d. 


“Latin and Grech. 


Caesar.—Gallic War, Book V. By A. H. ALLCROFT 
M.A., and W. F. Masom, M.A. 1s. 9d.* 


Caesar.—Gallic War, Book VI. By LL. M. PENN, 
M.A. Is. 9d.* 


(s.) 
(S.) 


Edited by (J., P., L.F.) 


(s.) 
(S.) 


(S., J., P.) 


Cicero.—De Amicitia. By A. H. ALLCROFT, (s.) 
M.A., and W. F. Masom, M.A. Is. 9d.’ 

Vergil.—Aeneid, Book VI. By A. H. ALLCROFT, (s., J.) 
M.A., and B. J. Haves, M.A. Is. 9d.* 

Euripides.—Hecuba. By T. T. JEFFERY, M.A. (s.) 
With Introduction and Notes. Is. 9d. 

Xenophon.—Anabasis, Book I. By A. H. (s., J.) 


ALLCROFT, M.A., and F. L. D. Riıcnarpson, B.A. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. Is. 9d. 


* With Introduction, Notes, and Complete Alphabetical Lexicon. 


Complete Educational Catalogue, and separate Catalogue of Class Books 


for Secondary Schools, post free, on application. 


University Gutorial “Dress, Lò., 


25, High Street, New Oxford Street, LONDON, W.C. 2. | 


BLACKIE’S LIST 


A NEW GRAMMAR BOOK. 


By AGNES CATNACH, B.A. (Lond.), Assistant Mistress at King Edward's 
Girls’ High School, Birmingham. 2s. 6d. net. 


SOME PRACTICAL HINTS FOR THE 
YOUTHFUL HISTORIAN. 


By C. H. K. MARTEN, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford, Assistant Master 
at Eton College. 3d. net. 

N.B.—The above is No. 1. of a Series entitled “ Aids to the Study of 
History.” 


THE GOLDEN BOOKS OF ENGLISH 
VERSE. 


A Graduated Course for Class Study. Arranged by FRANK JONES, 
B.A., Senior English Master, King Edward's School, Aston, Birmingham, 
In Three Books. Book IT now ready. 2s. net. Books I and ill in 
preparation. 


A BOOK OF ENGLISH HISTORY FOR 
CHILDREN. Part I. 


By LILIAS MILROY, Head M’stress of the Leamington High School 
for Girls, and ELIZABETH M. BROWNE, Formerly Assistant Mistress 
in the Truro High School for Girls. 2s. 6d. net. 


A RAPID SURVEY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. . 


By E. H. BLAKENEY, M.A., Winchester College. 2s. net. 
“A wondertully comprehensive selection of briet characteristic extracts, 
with notes of the times and peculiarities of the writers, and will be found a 
very interesting book.” —GUARDIAN. 


A SURVEY OF MODERN HISTORY. 


By H. W. HODGES, M.A., F.R.Hist.S.; late Exhibitioner of Lincoln 
College, Oxford ; Head of History and English Department, Royal 
Naval College, Dartmouth. 6s. net. 


TILLAGE, TRADE, AND INVENTION. 
An Outline of Industrial History. By GEORGE TOWNSEND 
WARNER, M.A. 2s. 6d. net. 


LANDMARKS OF ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL 
HISTORY. 


By G. TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A. 6s. nct. 


THE GROUNDWORK OF BRITISH 
HISTORY. 


By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A., Master of the Modern 
Side of Harrow School, and C. H. K. MARTEN, M.A., Assistant Master 
at Eton College. With Maps, Diagrams, Time Charts, ete., and Full 
Index. Complete, 8s. net. In Two Parts, 4s. 6d. net each: Part I, 
55 n.c.—-16038; Part H, 1603-1911. In Three Sections, 3s. 6d. net 
each: Section I, p.c. 55-a.p. 1485 ; Section IT, 1485-1714; Section HI, 
1714-1911. 


A BRIEF SURVEY OF BRITISH HISTORY. 
By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A. With 16 full-page 
Illustrations, Maps, Plans, Summaries, Notes, etc. 28. Synopsis, 6d. 


EUROPE SINCE NAPOLEON. 


By ELIZABETH LEVETT, Tutor in Modern History, St. Hilda’s 
Hall, Oxford. With 10 Maps (2 in colour). 3s. 6d. net. 


THE MAIN STREAM OF EUROPEAN 
HISTORY. 


By Rev. FREDERICK HARRISON, M.A., Senior History Master, 
Rutherford College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 2s. 


BLACKIE’S LONGER FRENCH TEXTS. 


From Modern French Literature. Printed in large, clear type, with 
brief Notes, Exercises, Phrase-list, and Vocabulary. T'’cap. 8vo. 
Is. net. 


BLACKIE’S LITTLE FRENCH CLASSICS. 


Representing all important French Authors from Montaigne to Bourget. 
Fcap. 8vo. 7d. each. 


LE LIVRE ROUGE. 


A First Book of French in Coloured Pictures. By E. MAGEE, Edgbas- 
ton High School for Girls, Birmingham. With many tull-page Coloured 
Pictures and other Illustrations. F'cap. 4to. 2s. 6d. 


LE LIVRE BLEU. 
A Second Book of French in Coloured Pictures, By E. MAGEE. 
With sixteen full-page, Coloured Pictures and many other Illustrations. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 


50, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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and punishment of offenders; upkeep of bridges and roads ; 
building of cottages —“ cost of building varied but was probably 
about £3"; collection of rates ; provision for the destitute and 
for disabled soldiers ; education and apprenticeship ; regulation 
of ale-houses ; supervision of recusants ; compulsory church 
attendance ; care of armour; shooting at the butts. It is 
pleasing to read that annually the Pittington Churchwardens 
did themselves well: “ Item for our dinners, the old Church- 
wardens and the newe, with Mr. Vicar, lijs.” 

Amateur, almost wholly voluntary work this ; performed with 
rough and ready efhciency and public spirit fostered by genera- 
tions of hereditary service. Thus decentralized, government 
was carried on in remote regions, order maintained, roads and 
bridges kept in repair, during times of central disorganization 
and revolutionary turmoil. Our history encourages us to 
expect that a people with such a record of governmental work 
has nothing to fear from further self-government.” 

S. T. H. P. 


BRITAIN AND GREATER DRITAIN IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY : 
by Edward A, Hughes, Assistant Master at the Royal Naval 
College, Dartmouth. (Cambridge University Press. 295 pp. 
5s. net.) 

“When Disrach rose to make his first speech in the House of 
Commons, he was dressed in a bottle-green frock-coat and a 
waistcoat of white of the Dick Swiveller pattern, the front of 
which exhibited a network of glittering chains, large fancv- 
pattern pantaloons, and a black tie . “’ And so on. Mr. 
Hughes, writing for the general public, as well as for the upper 
forms of schools, has sought to render his narrative interesting 
and attractively concrete. Hence, his story, from 1815 to 1919, 
has plenty of human motive and well-painted sogal scenery. 
He sensibly notes things that are often left out, such as Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s Parliamentary struggle. He gives the Fors and 
Agaiusts of Socialism, reddens the page with talk of Marx, 
broadly hints that India is to enjoy an “‘ important constitutional 
experiment,” and ventures to remark that “ the vast majority 
of Egyptians accept the material benetits conferred on them 
without bothering their heads about politics.” Seven readable 
chapters deal with Canada, South Africa, and the rest of the 
Commonwealth, and the final passages touch on Imperial 
Federation. Now and then the drum and trumpet sound, of 
course ; but Mr. Hughes Lever forgets economics, and, in his 
chapter on India, has things to say about Hindu industries and 
the growth of Co-operative Credit Socictics. We praise the 
book cordially. 

F: fe 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE History, INDUSTRIES AND SOCIAL LIFE OF 
SCOTLAND: by Louis A. Barbé, Officter de l'Académie. 
(Mackie and Son. 319 pp. 10s. 6d. net.) 


In his twenty essays M. Barbé gives us ample treasure of 
colour, movement, and the picturesque. Naturally, we expect 
dramatic incidents when the story runs on a Scots Soldier of 
Fortune, a Queen's Trousseau, the White Rose of Gordon, and 
the Atonement of a Traitor ; and, sure enough, the swords gleam 
and crimson velvet glows on courtiers’ backs, and old church- 
vards awe us with their moss-grown stillness. But M. Barbé is 
equally bright when he treats of coal-mining, fisheries, wine- 
trade, and food-control. On one page he thrills us with the 
tale of James V, who dispatched a ship of war to capture Dutch 
fishermen trespassing within 28 miles of the mouth of the Forth, 
had the offenders put to death, and sent a barrelful of their 
heads to Holland. A still more creepy narrative tells of a 
Food Control Act, 1550, which actually decreed that no arch- 
bishop, bishop, or earl should at a meal have more than eight 
“ dishes,” or courses. Those were cruel days. M. Barbé 
illumines his antiquarian researches with a gay and graphic style. 

FE J. G. 


A Book oF ENGLISH HISTORY FOR CHILDREN: by Lihas Milroy 
and Elizabeth Browne. Part I, To Tudor Times. Illus- 
trated. (Blackie and Son. 200 pp. 2s. 6d. net.) 


We feel a chill when we look at the ‘ Contents ” and see such 
headings of chapters as “ Henry I1,” “ Henry III,” “ Richard 
11,” and the rest of the majesties, and we dread being bored with 
dry stuff in the ancient manner. But the two ladies who write 
this quite entertaining little volume are not too stiff in their 
discussion of kings. They even dare to remark that Henry II 
was “a man with a red face, bull neck, and broad shoulders,” 
and we can imagine this charming personage without dithiculty. 
We get a glimpse of the Preaching Friars, and even of Francis 


ac 


himself, converting the wicked wolf of Agobio, and preaching to 
the attentive birds. A mediaval fair amuses us, and we have a 
peep at a miracle-play, in which “ the Devil was knocked about 
and made fun of.” In short, young readers will find plenty of 
action and romance, and at the same time pick up much infor- 
mation. F. J.G. 


A SourcE BooK OF AUSTRALIAN HistTtoRY: compiled by 
. Gwendolen H. Swinburne, of Melbourne. (G. Bell and Sons. 
211 pp. 5s. net.) 


White Australia has no mists of antiquity. 
would find few gravestones to re-chisel. 
Australia has no Society of Antiquaries. 
History :— 

The inhabitants have great bottle noses, pretty full lips, 
and wide mouths. The two fore-tecth of their upper jaw 
are wanting in all of them... . They were much disordered 
at our landing, especially the women and children, for we 
went directly to their camp. The lustiest of the women, 
snatching up their infants, ran away howling, and the little 
children ran after, squeaking and bawling... . This, their 
place of dwelling, was only a fire, with a few boughs 
before it, set up on that side the wind was of. 

The “we” in this lively anecdote means Captain William 
Dampicr and his fellow-voyagers, in May, 1698. Other dis- 
coverers quoted in this manner are Tasman, Cook, Flinders, 
Sturt, Forrest, and soon. Sturt was a traveller of the finest type, 
and his observations are particularly interesting. The second 
part of the compilation relates to General History——colonization, 
convicts, pohtical prisoners, Bligh mutiny, bushrangers, gold 
rushes, anti-transportation movement, foundation of the 
Commonwealth, etec., and a final section tells of “ Anzac.” 
Miss Swinburne has chosen the extracts with care and good taste, 
and her method of ithustrating Australian social evolution deserves 
the fullest praise. 


“ Old Mortality ” 
Perhaps (we know not) 
Here beginneth the 


F. J. G. 


Citizenship. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF CITIZENSHIP: by Sir Henry 
(Macmillan. 180 pp. 3s. 6d. net.) 


“I must not dwell for a moment longer upon the nature of 
Infinitude,”’ says Sir Henry. One is lightly surprised to find so 
singular a guest as “ Infinitude ’’ at the civic banquet. The 
chapter quoted deals with the Finite-infinite Man. When we 
note that such a topic occurs in a book which freely refers to 
B. Bosanquet, A. C. Bradley, T. H. Green, Hegel, Kant, Plato, 
and Browning, it is not difficult to recognise Sir Henry’s philo- 
sophic class. He seems not to know Geddes, Branford, Le Play, 
Orage, Cole, and others such, and his one allusion to Comte 1s 
a casual hint on animals ! But no exception can be taken to 
his doctrines, as, for example :— 

We may, and indeed, must, say that ideally every individual 
is responsible for the world, and the world for every indi- 
vidual. It is for mankind that man at his best—the man 
whom men call ‘‘divine’’—both lives and dies ; not for his 
own age nor for his own people only. The good shepherd 
does not rest till he has found the hundredth sheep and 
brought át to the fold on his shoulders. History, as it 
marches onwards, must wait for the halt and lame. 
“ Progress,’’ says Browning, “is the law of life; man is not 
Man yet.” 


Jones. 


The mam themes are State, Individuality, Obligations, 
Activities of National Life. 
F. J.G. 
Boys’ FELLOWSHIPS : THEIR AIMS AND Mretuops. (A Manual 
for Leaders.) (National Adult School Union.) Is. net. 


This little paper-covered manual is just another piece of 
evidence of the growing importance attached to the training and 
welfare of the adolescent. It owes its origin largely to the result 
of the deliberations of the Junior Work Committee of the National 
Adult School Council, and while it makes no pretcnce at a 
comprehensive treatment of the subject, it should prove ex- 
tremely uscful as a guide to Leaders or intending Leaders of 
Bovs’ Fellowships, Institutes, and kindred organisations. 

Uniform with this volume is a manual on Girls’ Fellowships, 
by Miss Effie Ryle, who deals with her subject in a helpful and 
common-sense fashion. Both books should be widely read. 

Ie. WN, 
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Maemillan’s List. 


An Outline Sketch of the Political History of 
Europe in the Nineteenth Century. By F. J. C. 
HEARNSHAW, M.A., LL.D., Professor of History in King’s 
College University of London. 3s. 6d. net. 


A Geography.of Asia. By JosEPH MARTIN, B.Sc., 
Senior Geography Master Coopers’ Company’s School, Bow, 

E. With numerous Maps and Illustrations. 
[Macmillan’s Practical Modern Geographies. 


Lay’s Pupils Classbook of English Composition. 
By Eb. J. S. Lay, author of “ The Pupil’s Classbooks of 
Geography, History, The Vegetable Garden,” etc. Book 

(for children of g to ro), Illustrated, 1s. Book IT (for 
children of 10 to 11). Is. 3d. Book III (for children of 
11 to 12) Is. 3d. 

Ecucational :—' There can be no doubt about this book. It is interesting 
throughout. The nutncrous illustrations also are a feast of continual delight. 
The exercises have been graded in difficulty, and designed for the purpose ot 
teaching the pupils.” 


Siepmann’s French for Rapid Reading. 
New Volumes. 


Balzac. Le Bal de Sceaux. Par Honore DE 
Batzac. Limp cloth. Is. 3d. 

Ferry. Une Guerre en Sonora. Le Salteador. 

- Par GABRIEL FERRY. Limp cloth. Is. 3d. 


Les Gambusinos Bermudes -el-Matasiete. 
Limp cloth. Is. 3d. 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON'S PUBLICATIONS 


Without Index, 
48 pages of Maps 


Ferry. 


Par GABRIEL FERRY. 


Modern Atlas of Commerce. 
is. 10d. nct; with Index, 2s. net. 
printed clearly in brown. 


Introduction to Commercial Geography. By T. 
FRANKLIN and E. R. SHEARMUR, B.Sc. 2s. 8d. net. 


A useful course in Commercial Geography for the Upper 
Forms of Elementary Schools, for Evening Continuation 
Schools, and for preparation for School Examinations such 
as the Oxford and Cambridge Locals and ‘ Intermediate ” 
Welsh Board. It includes 25 maps and figures to illustrate 
the text. 


Senior Atlas Geography of Europe, giving results 
of the Peace Treaties following the Great War. 148 pages 
of letterpress, including 25 black and white Maps and 17 
Figures in the text, and in addition 16 coloured Orographical 
Maps. 


Orographical Atlas. 32 Maps and an Index of 
6,000 place-names. New Edition showing Political Boun- 
daries corrected according to the itest available informa- 
tion. Size, 10 by 7} inches. Limp Cloth, with 24-page 
Index, 28. net; with 8-page Index, Is. 7d. net; without 
Index, Is. 6d. net. Strong Paper Covers, with 8-page 
Index, Is. ld. net ; without Index, 1s. net. 


Edina Junior Histories. Books I to V ready. 
Book VI immediately. Price Is. 4d. net each. 


Many of W. & A. K. JOHNSTON’S WALL MAPS have 
not been affected by the results of the War, and copies of 
these Maps can now be obtained. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., 


ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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A Short History of Education. By 


J. W. Apamson, Professor of Education in the 
University of London. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 

This book treats primarily of English education and its agencies. 
It sets forth brictly the progress of “English educational institutions, 
taking account of such domestic and foreign conditions as have had æ 
direct bearing upon English education. The earlier chapters of the book 
are less specifically English than the later. But, begimning with 
the fifteenth century, the narrative becomes increasingly English in 
its survey ; it closes at the opening of the twenticth century. 


The Purpose of Education. An Ex- 


amination of the Education Problem in the 
Light of Recent Psychological Research. By 
St GEORGE Lane Fox Pirr. Crown 8vo. New 
impression of the second edition, bound in cloth. 
7s 6d net. 

“We must say that the author has done remarkably well with an 
admittedly difficult subject, and this book should be read by all who 
atfect the weltare of the nation passing through the sieve of our 
elementary and secondary schools.”-—The Schoolmaster. 

“With the main thesis advocated we are in hearty agreement, 
and the presentment we have found stimulating in no ordmary 
degree. The perusal of the book could hardly {ail to be profitable 
to any thoughtfulinan or woman.’’—JAe J smes 


Recent School Books. 


J. J. Jusserand. La Vie Nomade et les 


routes d’Angleterre au XIVe siecle. 


Edited by A. WILSON-GREEN, M.A. 4s net. Cambridge Modern 
French Series. 


Honore de Balzac. Le Colonel Chabert. 


Edited by SypNey H. Moort, M.A. 3s net. Cambridge Modern 
French Series. 


Lermontov’s Novice. Russian text, accented, with 
introduction, notes and vocabulary, by J. D. Durr, M.A. 5s net. 


Britain in the Middle Ages. A History for 
beg-nners. By Frorexck L. Bowman. With 28 illustrations. 
3s. net. 


Stories from Spenser. By MINNA STEELE SMITH, 
With 8 pictures. 3s net. 


Botany. A Text-book for Senior Students. By D. THopay, 
M.A. Second and enlarged edition. With 230 text-figures, 7s 6d net. 


Recent Discoveries in Inorganic 


Chemistry. By J. Hart Smiry, A.R.C.S., F.L.C. 
Demy 8vo. 4s 6d net. 


“This learned work is intended to be a supplement to existing 
textbooks, and students who are concerned with principles will do well 
to study it.” Lhe Lames. 


Accounts Rendered of Work Done 


and Things Seen. By J. Y. Bucnanan, M.A., 
F.R.S. Demy 8vo. With illustrations. 21s net. 


This book contains papers on---The Mediterranean Sea; Monaco a 
Whalng Station; the Cruse ot the * Princess Akce” (1902); The 
Sperm Whale and its Food; The Wreck of Santos Dumont No. 6 
(1906); Volcanoes and Earthquakes; Transportat on and Civilisation 
and [extermination ; and many other subjects. A prospectus will be 
sent on application. 


Palaeontology : Invertebrate. ny H. 
Woops, F.R.S. fifth edition. Crown 8vo. With 173 
text figures. 12s 6d net. Cambridge Biological Series. 


Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4. C. F. Clay, Manager 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


AND SHORT 


NOTICES. 


(A short notice may be followed by a longer review in a later issue.) 


PHILIP ALLAN AND Co. 


Moments of Genius: by Arthur Lynch. 10s. 6d. net. 


ANGUS AND ROBERTSON (SYDNEY). 
Easy Numerical Trigonometry : by H. S. Carslaw, D.Sc. 


EDWARD ARNOLD. 


A Second German Prose Composition: by Dr. F. W. Wilson, 
2s. 6d. net. 


B. T. BATSFORD. LTD. 


A History of Everyday Things in England: by Marjorie and 

C. H. B. Quennell. Part 2. 8s. 6d. net. 

Last year we gave a hearty welcome to the first part of 
the work of Mrs. Quennell and her husband. The second part 
carries the story from 1500 to 1799, and it is a worthy successor 
to the previous volume. The pictures are charming and the 
story of Inglish people “in their habit as they lived ” is told 
with freshness and vigour. We refuse to belicve that the 
drawing of a staircase on p. 175 is at all like the real thing. 
The stair treads here appear to be much too narrow and the 
pitch far too steep. We hope to give a longer notice of this 
book, and meanwhile we urge our readers to add it to their 
list of Christmas gift purchases. 


BLACKIE AND SoN, LTD. 


The Fighting Mascot. The True Story of a Boy Soldier. 
net. 

In this stirring recital we have the adventures of Thomas 
J. Kehoe, a Rifleman of the 5th King’s Liverpool Regiment, 
who fought his first battle in the war soon after he had turncd 
sixteen, and was sent home wounded after many months of 
warfare. He gives a curiously vivid picture of army life and 
his book will have a thrilling interest for boys. 

True to the old Flag: by G. A. Henty. 4s. net. 

A story of the war of American Independence, giving full 
value to the heroism shown by the British troops and present- 
ing an aspect of the struggle which is often overlooked. Need- 
less to say that the story is well told. The name of the author 
guarantees this, and ensures for the book a welcome by any 
boy or girl. 

A Harum-Scarum Schoolgirl: by Angela Brazil. 5s. net. 
A school story by this favourite writer dealing with the 
‘doings of an unconventional American girl at an English 
school. Excellently told and sure to be a welcome present for 
Christmas. 
Impossible Peggy: by Dorothy Russell. 
by Gordon Browne. 

A sound and healthy story of three children who are “pickles,” 
but very charming withal. A young lady of our acquaintance 
says it is a “ jolly good tale.” 

With Allenby in Palestine : by Lt.-Col. F. S. Brereton. 6s. net. 

Col. Brereton has added this to the long list of excellent 
stories he has written for boys. It forms an excellent gift-book. 

Winning his Wings: A Story of the R.A.F.: by Percy F. 

Westerman. 5s. net. 

Any ordinary boy will find this story to be enthralling. 
If gives, in the guise of fiction, an account of the life of an 
airman during the war. 

TRIUMPHS OF INVENTION: by Cyril Hall. 6s. net. 

Another gift book which is sure to please a boy. Mr. Hall 
divides his work into chapters which deal with travel, ships, 
` speed, electricity, food, clothing, etc., and under cach heading 
he gives a clear account of modern processes and machinery. 

There are over thirty excellent illustrations. 
A Junior French Course (2nd year) : by E. J. A. Groves, Lic. és L. 


3s. 6d. 


5s. net. Illustrated 


4s. net. 
A First Course of Laboratory Exercises in Physics: by David 
Baird, M.A. Is. 6d. net. 


A Survey of Modern History : by H. W. Hodges, M.A. 6s. net. 

A Latin Grammar for Beginners : by A. M. Dale, B.A. 2s. 6d.net 

Happiness in the School.—Some Practical Suggestions for Begin- 
ners in Teaching: by C. W. Bailey, M.A. 2s. net. 

Scientific Method,—Its Philosophy and its Practice: by F. W. 
Westaway (New Edition). 10s. 6d. net. 


G. BELL AND Sons, LTD. 


The Story of Peter Pan for Little People, illustrated by Alice 

B. Woodward. 2s. net. 

A capital little gift-book for children. The story of Sir James 
Barrie’s whimsical play has been told by Mr. Daniel O’Conncr 
and this version is further simplified. The illustrations will 
give great pleasure. 

The Idylls of Theocritus. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Edited by R. J: Cholmeley, B.A. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Examples in Heat and Heat Engines: by T. Peel, M.A. 5s. net. 
A Short History of Education: by Professor J. W. Adamson. 
12s. 6d. net. 


R. COBDEN-SANDERSON. 


Wordsworth, an Anthology: Poems selected and arranged 
witha Prefatory Note by T. J. Cobden-Sanderson. 8s. 6d.net. 


CONSTABLE AND Co. 


The Teaching of Science in the Elementary School: by Gilbert 
H. Trafton. 6s. 6d. net. 
The Making of Modern England: by Dr. Gilbert Slater. 


H. F. W. DEANE AND SONS, THE YEAR Book PRESS. 


Septimus Serpentine. Verses by J. E. Giles. Pictures by A. 

Teago. 4s. 6d. net. 

This is the kind of book which grown-ups enjoy. It is 
intended for children, however, and they are likely to enjoy 
only the pictures, the words being beyond their understanding 
and the philosophy too deep for them in some cases, and quite 
unsuitable in others. The simpler efforts are good, but what 
can a child make out of lines such as “‘ His pulses throb 
temptestuously and wildly tintinnabulate,’’ or what sensible 
mother would adopt as a lullaby a poem which concerns mice, 
and says ‘‘ They hunger for children who scuffle and weep,” 
and that ‘‘ They like to catch bad ones.” The picture of a 
frightened child which accompanies these stupid verses is 
hardly enough to show how harmful they might be. 

Peat Smoke, a second volume of Lowland Poems: by Joan 

Rundall. 2s. 6d. net. 

An attractive volume of verse by the writer of “ Songs of 
the Gray Country.” Miss Rundall has a tuneful ear and many 
of her poems would fit excellently in a musical setting. 


J. M. DENT AND SONS. 
The Nursery School: by Margaret McMillan. 
Continuation School French, Part I: by Randall Williams and 
Walter Kipman. 
Self-Health as a Habit : by Eustace Miles, M.A. 5s. net. 


Shakespeare for Community Players : by Roy Mitchell. 6s. net. 
Evans Bros. 
The Book of Great Lives (Kingsway Series). 3s. 6d. net. 


HENRY FROWDE AND HODDER AND STOUGHTON. ° 
A Manual of Physics : by Dr. J. A. Crowther. 16s. net. 


GIEVES PUBLISHING Co. 


Easy Examples in Geometrical Drawing, with Answers (also 
without Answers): by P. L. Andrewes, M.A. 


GINN AND Co. 


Elementary Biology, —An Introduction to the Science of Life : 
by Benjamin C. Gruenberg. 

A Guidebook to the Biblical Literature : 
Franklin Genung. 

De PUniversalité de la Langue Francaise (Antoine Rivarol) 
Edited by Dr. W. W. Comfort. 
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From Harrap’s List 


ENGLISH EXTRACTS AND EXERCISES. 


For Comparative Study and Training in Composition. By F. H. 
PRITCHARD, Lecturer in Literature at the Municipal Technical School, 
Devonport. Third Impression. Crown 8vo. 240 pages. 2s. 6d. net. 
(Prospectus free on application.) 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE. [Just Ready. 


By F. H. Pritcnuarp, Author of English Extracts and Exercises. Crown 
8vo. 224 pages. 2s. 6d. net. (Prospectus free on application.) 
This volume follows the author’s previous work, and provides a more 
advanced and detailed course. 


A PRACTICAL COURSE IN INTER- 
MEDIATE ENGLISH. 


By Epwarp ALBERT, M.A., George Watson’s College, Edinburgh. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 272 pages. 3s. net. 
This course is designed as an introduction to A Practical Course tn 
Secondary English, of which Mr. Albert was joint Author. 


A PRACTICAL COURSE IN SECONDARY 
ENGLISH. 


By Georce Ociivigz, M.A., Broughton Junior Student Centre, and 
Epwarp ALBERT, M.A., George Watson’s College, Edinburgh. With 
Complete Index. Crown 8vo. 500 pages. Ss. net. 
Also in Three Parts: 
Part I. Style. 184 pages. Limp. 2s. 3d. net. 
Part II. Form. 176 pages. Limp. 2s. 3d. net. 
Part III. History of the English Language. 160 pages. Limp. 
2s. 3d. net. 
Also Parts I and II in one volume. 350 pages. 4s. net. 
** The book has a distinct value; the exercises are abundant and well 
chosen, the section on the history of language is very good indeed, and 
grammar is treated as the living tutor of expression.” —Tke School World. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


By C. M. GerrisH, B.A., and M. CunnincHam. Adapted and edited for 
English Schools by E. W. Epmunps, M.A., Luton Modern School. 
Large crown 8vo. 320 pages. 4s. net. Also Section I. 112 pages. 
2s. net. Sections II and III. 224 pages. 3s. net. 

This book is on new lines. The freshness and interest of the material, 
the clearness and detail of its analysis, the excellent practice work and lists 
íor reading which it contains will all help to make it such a book as English 
teachers have long been looking for. 


A SCHOOL GRAMMAR OF PRESENT-DAY 


FRENCH. By J. E. Mansion. Crown 8vo. 256 pages. 3s. 6d. net. 

A new French Grammar for middle and senior forms, special features of 
which are the stress laid on fundamental principles, and careful differentia- 
tion between the normal constnictions of the language and those which 
belong to emotional, colloquial, or literary expression. (Prospectus on 
application.) 


CONTES de la FRANCE CONTEMPORAINE. 


Edited, with Vocabulary, etc., by W. M. Danirrs, M.A. Small crown 
8vo. 264 pages. 3s.uet. Also without Vocabulary. 2s. 6d. net. 

This volume includes short stories by Anatole France, René Bazin, 

Francois Coppée, Alphonse Daudet, Anatole Le Braz, Paul Bourget, Guy de 
Maupassant, etc. - 


RÉCITS HISTORIQUES. 


A selection oí the chief episodes in French history to the death of 
Henri IV. With Introduction, Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises for 
Free Composition. By E. Morretr, M.A. Illustrated. 192 pages. 


LECTURES HISTORIQUES. (25. net. 


Edited by E. Morrert, M.A., author of Recits Historiques. A selection 
from standard authors of the chief episodes in French history trom 
Henry IV. to Napoleon. With Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary. 
Illustrated. 284 pages. 3s. net. Also without Vocabulary. 2s. 6d. net. 


A FIRST SPANISH COURSE. 


By Professors E. C. Hitts and J. D. M. Forp. With Exercises and 
Vocabularies. Crown 8vo. 340 pages. 4s. 6d. net. Key, for 
Teachers only. 5s. 3d. net. 
This easier course is designed for much younger pupils than the Authors’ 
previous work. 
“A prominent feature is the RESUMEN GRAMATICAL in Spanish at the end 
of each lesson.”—The Journal of Education. 


LA VIDA DE VASCO NUNEZ DE BALBOA. 
By M. J. Quintana. Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, 
by A. E. Woor, D. Lit. Small Crown 8vo. 116 pages. Is. 6d. net. 

A “‘one term” Reader, the Text amounting to 64 pages. 


CAPITULOS ESCOGIDOS DE V. BLASCO 


IBANEZ. With Notes and full Vocabulary by Avec E. Wootr, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 192 pages. 2s. net. 

Selections—each one complete in itself—from the works of the foremost 
novelist of the present day, whose works have been translated into every 
European language. 

COMPLETE CATALOGUE AND LIST OF BOOKS ON ENGLISH 
AND SPANISH POST FREE. 


London: GEORGE G.HARRAP & CO.,LTD. 


Directors: Grorce G. Harrap, G. OLIVER ANDERSON. 


2 & 3, Portsmouth St., Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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M*DOUGALL’S 
MODERN BOOKS 


Mon Petit Camarade Francais. 


Livre Premier. Par L. LAVAULT, Paris ; P. LESTUNG, Marseilles 
et B. DUMVILLE, London. Follows in the main the principles of the 
New Method. Copiously Illustrated. 272 pages. 2/6 net. 


Petite Esquisse de la Litterature Francaise. 
By J. E. MANSION, B. ès L. An excellent Selection. New Edition. 
2/- net; boards. 


Extrait des Auteurs Francais du XVIIme 


Siecle. 
By J. E. MANSION, B. és L. 288 pages. Cloth Boards, 28. 6d. net. 


Preparatory French. l 
An easy, pleasant introduction. Cloth, 1/- 


Fabliaux Francais. 
A simple, attractive Illustrated Reader. 2/- net. 


Regional Geography of the World. 


A Modern Scientific Treatment. Contains an abundance of Contour 
Maps in Colour and Black and White, with many diagrams. A section 
of questions based on the text is a very valuable feature. Revised to 
date. 240 pages. Cloth covers, 2/6 net. 


Gateways to Bookland. 


A Literature Course of the highest excellence. The production of this 
series strikes a new note of distinction. Full demy 8vo. Cloth boards. 
Coloured pictures. Large clear type. 

Books 1 


Price 2/- 2/2 2/4 2/8 37- 37- 
School Atlas. 1920 Edition. 


Giving the Territorial Changes up to date, with a new and valuable 
Race Map of Europe. 39 Maps, 14 Diagrams. In Stifi Boards, 1/3 
net. With Index 1/4 net. Full Cloth and Index, 2/- net. Owing 
to great demand order now to ensure getting a supply. 


Earth Knowledge. 


A series of TEN books of Regional, Rational, Practical Geographies— 
Contour Maps. In this set you will find a book to suit your scheme. 


Songs Old and New. 


The finest collection of school songs available. 80 pages. In Sol-fa or 
Staff Edition. Paper 7d., Cloth 9d. each. Piano Edition, §/- net. 
By post, 5/6. 


Educational Handwork. 
By S. TAYLOR, Everything you want to know about the subject, 
A scheme for the whole school. 600 Illustrations. 6/+ net. By post, 6/6. 


Laws of Health. 
The best text-book on the subject. 80 pages. Many Illustrations. 
Limp Cloth, 9d. net. 


Modern Times. (1920 Edition) 
The story of the Empire and the World since 1789. The most important 
epoch in History for the people of to-day. Revised to end 1919, 
A positively brillant book. Cloth Boards, 2/6 net. 


Romance of History. 
Charming Story Readers for the Juniors and Seniors. Tales from all 
ages and lands. Fascinating stories. Clear type. Many pictures. 
les of Old Time, 10d. nct. Stories of Former Days, 10d. net. 
Tales of Famous People, 1/3 net. The Brave Days of Old, 1/8. 
Paths of Empire, 2/-. 


Dictionary. 
A splendid concise volume giving over 15,000 words. In Boards or 
Limp Cloth, only 9d. net. In Cloth Boards, 1/3 net. 


Shakespeare Without Notes. 
All the greater plays, unabridged, for 6d. net, 8d. net, 9d. net. 


The British Subject. (1920 Edition) 


A new Edition of this excellent Civics Reader. All the changes involved 
by the Redistribution Act of 1918. 134 pages. 1/3 nct. 


Two Notation Singing Exercises. 


A correlated scheme of Staff and Sol-Fa exercises as advocated in the 
Revised Singing Suggestions. Many of the exercises are harmoni cs 
Books 1,2,3. Cloth, cach 9d. Complete, 2/- net. 


Address your enquiries to 


M°DOUGALL’S EDUCATIONAL Co., Ltd., 
8, Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 4. 
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HACHETTE AND Co. 


Select Passages from Modern and Contemporary French Authors. 
Edited by L. E. Kastner, M.A. Senior Course, 3s. 6d. net. 
Intermediate Course, 2s. 6d. net. 

Le Francais Rendu Plus Facile, par E. G. Le Grand, B. és L. 3s. 

Le Petit Chaperon Rouge, par Lady Bell. lIs. net. 

Everyone’s Geography of France. Trans. by N. Th. Maurette. 
4s. 6d. net. 

Everyone's History of France. Trans. by J. N. Dixon. 4s. 6d.net 

Kvervone’s History of French Art. Trans. by M. Herbert. 
4s. 6d. net. 


GEORGE HARRAP AND Co. 


Harrap's Bilingual Series. 

Germelshausen : by Friedrich Gerstaicker, trans. by C. W. Bell, 
M.A. Is. 6d. each. 

Narraciones Escogidas (Selected Storics of W. W. Jacobs). 1s.6d. 
net. 

La Novella di Romeo e Guilietta : by Matteo Bandello.  1s.6d.net 

Contes Choisis (Selected Stories of W. W. Jacobs). 1s. 6d. net. 

Unified Mathematics : by Professors Karpinski, Benedict, and 
Calhoun. 10s. 6d. net. 

Commercial Spanish : by C. F. McHale. 5s. net. 

El Licenciado Vidriera. Edited by E. Allison Peers, M.A. 
Is. 6d. net. 

Il Piccolo Vocabolario : by M. Ferlin, L. és L. 8d. net. 


W. E. HARRISON, IPSWICH. 


Pre-Paleolithic Man: J. Reid Moir. 


HEINEMANN, 


The Slippers of Cinderella: by W. Graham Robertson. 3s.6d.net. 
A dramatized version of the well-known fairy tale, modern- 
ised for children. There are also two other plays, and the 
author claims that all three have the supreme merit of being 
“unsuitable ” by reason of their general tone being “ low,” 
their language “ unrefined,” and their power of improving 
anybody absolutely nil. They are certainly very jolly and 
worth trying. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON. 


Modern Industrial History: bv F. R. Worts, M.A. 4s. 6d. net. 

The Natural Wealth of Britain—Its origin and exploitation : 
by S. J. Duly, B.A. 6s. net. 

A History of France: by H. E. Marshall. 12s. net. 


W. AND A. K. JOHNSTON. 


Modern Areas of Commerce. Is. 10d. net. 
A collection of maps in outline with markings to show the 
distribution of natural products. It will be very useful for 
class work. 


P. S. KING AND SON. 


The Education Act, 1918. A Handbook: by Arthur A. Thomas. 
6s. net. 

In small and convenient form, Mr. Thomas, who is a barrister 
and counsel for the N.U.T., gives a concise summary of the 
latest Education Act, with a reprint of the measure and the 
corollary orders. The volume forms an indispensable work of 
reference. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND Co. 


The Heart of a Schoolboy : by Jack Hood. 3s. 6d. net. 

A Handbook to the League of Nations : by Sir Geoffrey Butler, 
K.B.E., M.A. 5s. net. 

Elements of Vector Algebra: by Dr. L. Silberstein. 5s. net. 


MACMILLAN AND Co. 


Pictorial Atlas of English History : arranged by Ed. J. S. Lay. 
A collection of maps illustrating English history with pictures 
adjoining. These are apparently intended to illustrate history, 
but they are poor productions, and it is difficult to understand 
why a picture of Stanley finding Livingstone should appear 
on the same page as a map of England in Saxon times. 
An Outline Sketch of the Political History of Europe in the 
Nineteenth Century : by F. J. C. Hearnshaw, M.A., LL.D. 
3s, Gd. net, 


Is. 3d. 
Seventeenth Century English Verse 
Chosen and edited by H. J. Massingham. 


Une Guerre en Sonora. Le Saltéador, par Gabriel Ferry. 
Golden Treasury Series. 
(1616-1660). 

3s. 6d. net. 
This charming volume contains about four hundred poems 
representing the work of the middle seventeenth century. 
The number of authors represented is astonishingly large and 
the quality of the verse surprisingly high. The collection and 
editing has evidently been a labour of love for Mr. H. J. Massing- 
ham, and the book makes a most acceptable Christmas gift. 


METHUEN AND Co. 


A Textbook of Hygiene for Training Colleges : 
Avery, B.A. 


by Margaret 


JOHN MURRAY. 


First Christian Ideas : by Dr. Edward Carus Selwyn. 9s. net. 


THOMAS NELSON AND Sons, LTD. 


The Victory Readers. Book V. 
A volume of this handy series, distinguished by bold type 
and an excellent set of exercises on the various chapters. 


GEORGE NEWNES, LTD. 


John œ London’s Weekly. Christmas Number. 6d. net. 
Under the direction of an excellent editor this popular 
literary weekly has advanced steadily. The Christmas number 
is admirably produced, and includes stories by Mr. A. E. W. 
Mason, Mr. W. W. Jacobs, Dr. Conan Doyle, and others. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Primus Annus Vocabulara Explicata: by Theodora Ethel Wye. 
4s. 6d. net. 

A Latin vocabulary with English renderings, intended for 
use with juniors. A useful set of pictures is given to illustrate 
certain terms, but unfortunately the terms are printed, not 
opposite to the pictures, but overleaf. The result is that 
instead of associating term and picture at a glance there is 
a risk of a young pupil associating terms with the pictures 
opposite to them, and with the present ‘‘ make up ” of the book 
this would be wholly wrong. 

Experiments with Plants (A First School book of Science): by 

J. B. Philip, M.A. 3s. net. 

Elementary Russian Grammar, with Exercises and Indexes: 
by Nevill Forbes, M.A. 3s. net. 


GEORGE PHILIP AND Son, LTD. 


Philip’s Smaller School Room Map of Europe. 7s. 6d. net. 

Messrs. George Philip and Son have shown characteristic 
enterprise in publishing an admirable map of the new Europe. 
The scale is about 100 miles to an inch and the new boundaries 
are Clearly shown, together with principal railways and steamer 
routes. The price of the map, mounted on cloth, varnished, 
and with rollers, is only 7s. 6d. net. For more advanced work 
there is an excellent comparative Wall Atlas of Europe, which 
consists of a political map, with seven climatic and distribu- 
tion maps arranged for easy comparison. 


Sır ISAAC PITMAN AND SONS. 


Common-sense Arithmetic. Books 1-6: by F. F. Potter, M.A., 

B.Sc. 8d. to lld. paper, 9d. to Is. cloth. 

Mr. Potter is clearly an excellent craftsman in teaching. 
His text-books are admirably designed for school purposes, 
with ample illustrations and well-graded exercises, all of a 
kind likely to appeal to the pupil's interest. The series covers 
the ordinary syllabus. 


RIVINGTONS. 


The Publishing Family of Rivington: by Septimus Rivington, 


M.A. 10s. net. 
We have found this book singularly interesting. It is not 
a dull compilation inspired solely by filial duty, but a living 
recital of the lives of honourable men of business. The work 
is a fitting tribute to their integrity and a pleasant record 
of their associations with real literature. 
Elementary Calculus : by C. H. P. Mayo, M.A. 10s. 
School Statics : by W. G. Borchardt, M.A., B.Sc. 6s. 
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THE SCIENCE 


MODERN DESIGNS 
of APPARATUS for 


THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


WE ARE EXHIBITING AT 
MASTERS’ CONFERENCE, 


JANUARY 6th and 7th, 1920. 
Day Training College, Southampton Row, London, W.C. 


MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 
G. CUSSONS, Ltd., The Technical Works, Manchester. 


THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER. 


Bloomsbury Square, LONDON, 


W.C. 


Course of Lectures for Teachers on Educational Psychology 


By JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.Sc., LL.D., F.C.P. 


The aim of the lectures is to present the facts of psychology 
in such a way as to enable students to make practical appli- 
cations to the daily work of the schoolroom. At the same 
time the course will provide a preparation, so far as mere 
lectures can go, for the various examinations in psychology 
held by the College of Preceptors and other bodies that 
undertake to test the attainments of those who are studying 
the theory and practice of education. The matter will be 
so presented as to give students a chance of comparing their 
own experience with the most recent results of psychological 
investigation. To this end the students’ reading will be 
guided where desired, and wherever possible the text of the 
lectures will be illustrated by examples drawn from the 
experience of teachers of all grades. 


SYLLABUS. 

I. (Feb. 5.) Nature and Scope of Psychology.—Difficulty 
of definition : unique nature of subject matter : the ego and 
the non-ego : relation of psychology to behaviour : relation 
between psychology and physiology: the specific methods 
of psychology: classification of the various types of 
psychology: the psychological attitude and its dangers in 
relation to education: literature of psychology. 

II. (Feb, 12.) The Unconscitous.—Dichotomy between 
consciousness and unconsciousness: the threshold of con- 
sciousness : nature of the mind: origin of ideas: organisa- 
tion of ideas : ideas as forces : mental content: presentative 
activity: complexes: resistances: the Censor: the realm 
of the unconscious, and the play of ideas: the Titan within 
us : manipulation of the unconscious. 

III. (Feb. 19.) Psycho-phystcs.—Relation between body 
and mind: various theories about their interaction: 
parallelism : the nervous system and its education: brain 
process and its relation to consciousness: modes of being 
conscious : sensation and its relation to knowledge : ways 
of measuring conscious process: the use of instruments in 
psychology : Weber’s Law and its implications. 

IV. (Feb. 26.) Perception and Conception. — Relation 
between sensation and perception: the series, sencept, 
percept, image, generalised image, concept: nature and rela- 
tions of abstract and concrete: the logical and the psycho- 
logical concept: the definition and its use in school work: 
nature and scope of observation: the zone of inference: 
the inference point: the gaping point : association of ideas. 

V. (Mar. 4.) Retention and Recall.—The representative 
powers : physiological basis of retention : muscular memory : 
memory and personal identity : brute memory : possibility 
of improving the memory with which we are born : meaning 

of the phrase ‘' training the memory ” : element of purpose 
in memory: the use of mnemonics in school work : learning 
by rote: the art of forgetting. 
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VI. (Mar. 11.) The Imagination.—Relation between 
memory and imagination: ditierence between imaging and 
imagining; clearly imaged ends: unreasonably narrow 
meaning attached to imagination in ordinary school work : 
the creative element: essentially derivative character : the 
scientific versus the æsthetic imagination: limitations of 
the imagination: dangers of pictorial thinking. 


VII. (Mar. 18.) Interest and Attention.—Crude forms of 
interest—secondary and derived forms: dynamic power of 
interest : interest as a means and as end: 
attention: its functions: great confusion in the classifica- 
tion of the various forms of attention : cause of this confusion: 
the place of cffort : nisic and amisic forms : manipulation of 
attention through interest: mechanism of attention: 
indirect ways of aiding the attention : teacher’s responsibility. 


VIII. (May 6.) Instinct and Habit.—Conflicting views of 
the nature of instinct: place of instinct in education: 
manipulation of instincts : correlation of instinct and habit : 
the place of consciousness in relation to habit: the upper 
and the lower brain: the formation of habits : the breaking 
of habits: co-ordination: accommodation: the growing 
point: danger of habit-forming. 

IX. (May 13.) Feeling and EF motion.—Technical meaning 
of affection : discrimination of emotion from passion on the 
one hand and from sentiment on the other: mechanism of 
the emotions, nervous and vascular: the Lange- James 
theory: relation between the instincts and the emotions : 
the bearing of this distinction on education: the doctrine of 
elimination : the training of the emotions. 

X. (May 20.) Thinking.—Nature and scope of the 
intellect: Bergson’s restrictions : usual meanings attached 
to terms judgment, understanding, reasoning : logical and 
psychological standpoints : the laws of thought as thought : 
the formal and the practical aspects : the purposive element : 
relation of means to ends: the criterion of thought: possi- 
bility of self-deception in thinking. 

XI. (May 27.) The Will.—Nature of will: tendency to 
personify it the inner court: the place and function of 
motives : prevailing fallacy with regard to “ the strongest 
motive ’’: influence of mere knowledge on will: relation of 
will to character, and of character to conduct : subject and 
objective will: plasticity and rigidity of character : dangers 
lurking in phrases “ weak will,” “ breaking the will.” 


XII. (June 3.) The Psychology of the Class.—Collective 
or social psychology : the alter and the socius : the interplay 
of personalities: forces at work in the crowd—fusion and 
arrest: distinction between a mere group of individuals and 
what may fairly be called a collective psychological-unit ; the 
class a homogeneous crowd : (integration andidisintegration : 
class leaders and their manipulation. 
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SAMPSON, Low AND Co. 


The War between Peru and Chile, 1879-1882: by Clements R. 
Markham, F.R.S. ' 
The Peruvian Minister has very kindly sent a copy of this 
interesting work, written some time ago, and describing the 
conflict and stating the case for Peru. 


ROBERT SCOTT. 


Educational Principles and Missionary Methods (The Applica- 
tion of Educational Principles to Missionary Evangelism) : 
by Roland Allen. 7s. 6d. net. 

A Simple History of the English Church : by A. A. Parker. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

SEELEY, SERVICE AND Co. 


The Romance of Modern Commerce : by H. Osman Newland. 
6s. net. 

This attractively bound volume gives a very interesting 
account of the production of cereals, tea, coffee, rubber, 
tobacco, cotton, silk, wool, timber, cattle, oils, furs, etc. 
The illustrations are numerous and excellently reproduced 
from photographs, and the letterpress furnishes an admirable 
supplement to lessons on geography. The author has a happy 
knack of interweaving interesting stories of the origin and 
early use of the commercial products he describes. 

Submarine Warfare of To-Day: by Chas. W. Domville-Fife, 

Lieut. R.N.V.R., late of the Staff of H.M. School of Mining. 

(with 53 illustrations). 7s. 6d. net. 

A thrilling account of submarine fighting, by one who knows 
its dangers thoroughly. Any real boy will enjoy this book, 
and especially the account of anti-submarine devices, which 
are admirably illustrated by sketches and diagrams. 

Chemistry and its Mysteries : by G. R. Gibson. 4s. 6d. net. 

This is an excellent gift book, written on somewhat unusual 
lines. Instead of the time-honoured series of formal talks 
the author gives glimpses of real modern chemistry, and his 
descriptions are supplemented by some very good diagrams. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


Herbert Tingle—and especially his Boyhood: by John R. 
Clarke Hall. 3s. 6d. net. 


—— m — 


If you wish to 
qualify to teach 


SHORTHAND, 
BOOK-KEEPING AND ACCOUNTANCY, 
COMMERCIAL PRACTICE, 
ADVERTISING, PRACTICAL BANKINÇ, 
COMMERCIAL LAW. 


you can do so in 
your spare time 
by means of 


PITMAN’S POSTAL COURSES 


The postal tuition meets exactly the requirements of 
teachers who are unable to secure oral training, or 
who desire to pursue the study of commercial subjects 
at home. One course, or any group of subjects, may 
be taken at any time, the lessons commencing from 
any stage of present knowledge. Write for details, 
stating the subjects in which you are interested. 


206, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


Director of Studies : | 


ROBERT W. HOLLAND, | 
O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. 


| 


FREDERICK HEELIS, 
F.R.S. A., F.C.LS. 


g Principal :. 


Men of Science—Herschel: by Rev. Hector Macpherson, M.A. 
2s. net (Paper cover Is.). 

Men of Science— Joseph Dalton Hooker: by Professor F. O. 
Bower, Sc.D., F.R.S. 2s. net (Paper cover Is.). 


SWEET AND MAXWELL, LTD. 


English Constitutional History: by T. P. Taswell-Langmead. 
Eighth edition, edited by Coleman Phillipson. 21s. net. 
Analysis of Taswell-Langmead’s Constitutional History: by 

A. M. Wilshere. Fourth edition. 6s. 6d. net. 

The eighth edition of this well-known and highly valued 
text-book has been prepared by Dr. Coleman Phillipson, who. 
has made several changes which any student of former editions 
will welcome. In particular do we appreciate the larger type 

` and the omission of certain Latin notes which formerly dis- 
tracted one’s attention. Mr. Wilshere has revised his useful 
analysis and provided references to the new edition. 


T. FISHER UNWIN. 


The Legend of Roncevaux. Adapted from “ La Chanson de 
Roland ” : by Susanna L. Uloth. 5s. net. 
A metrical version of the Chanson, abbreviated somewhat, 
and pleasantly illustrated by Mr. John Littlejohns, R.B.A, 
The translation is adequate but not brilliant. ‘ A native of 
our smiling land, washed by the silver sea ” is a line which 
is somewhat ambiguous. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION LEAGUE. 


Mr. F. Maddison, Secretary, sends us a copy of a pamphlet 
written by Mr. F. J. Gould, with an introduction by Dr. John 
Clifford, and entitled ‘‘ Towards a World at Peace.” It is intended 
to serve as an introduction to the idea of a League of Nations, 
and is prepared with all Mr. Gould’s well-known skill, the lessons 
being framed in narrative form. Although the pamphlet is 
priced at Is. net, there are some copies available for free distri- 
bution to teachers who apply to Mr. F. Maddison, at 39, Victoria 
Street, London, S.W. 1. We recommend our readers to obtain 
a copy. 


Modern Corr. College 


GUARANTEE COURSES. 
One Fee—Until Successful. 


MATRIC. recent successes AN. 


Medical Prel. 
College of Preceptors. 


Oxford Senior. 


MUS. BA 


L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. 
e A. Mus. T.C.L., A.R.C.O. 


ARTHUR McALISTER, B.A., 


201, ILKESTON ROAD, NOTTINGHAM. 


Digitized by Xa 
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HARBUTT'S 


NOV-LART. 


The Art of Stencil Picture Making. - 


A FASCINATING AND EASY PASTIME FOR ALL. 


Make your own Birthday Cards, Christmas Cards, Calendars 
and other items for which all sorts of uses may be found. 


NOV-LART pictures fetch good prices at Bazaars and 
Sales of Work. 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE, LTD., 203, Bathampton, Bath. 
London Showroom: 56, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 


THE INCORPORATED 


FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, 


Colet Gardens, Talgarth Road, 
West Kensington, London, W. 14. 


President: Ricut Hon. Sir W. MATHER, LL.D. 
Chairman and Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monreriore, M.A. 
Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. Symonps, M.A. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. 
Stucents are trained for the Examinations of the National Froebel Union and 
other Examinations. 
tuses and all particulars as to Scholarships and Loan Fund may be obtained 
rom the PRINCIPAL. 


Pros 


DO 
YOU 
GREGG 


A 


WHY YOU SHOULD. 


GREGG 


heralds the dawn of a NEW 
ERA for Shorthand Teachers. 


Over ninety per cent. of the schools 
teaching shorthand in the United States 
teach Gregg Shorthand. This System 
. has been selected by the teachers them- | 
selves—trained men and women whose 
business it is to weigh the advantages of 
one system or text-book over another. 
It is logical, simple and comprehensive. 
It has eliminated such hindrances to 
study and practice as shaded characters, 
position writing and disconnected vowels, 
The demand for Gregg teachers is in- 
creasing daily, and teachers of Gregg 
command higher salaries than those who 
have not the advantage of a knowledge 
i; of this, the most important contribution 
to the history and evolution of the art of 
| shorthand writing. 


EFFICIENCY. 


INCREASED 
SALARIES. 


FREE POSTAL COURSE for TEACHERS. 


Over two thousand teachers in the United Kingdom have already enrolled 
for this course, which is offered free of any charge and without obligation, 


to any accredited teacher in the British Isles. Statistics are testimonials. 
Teachers 0f any subject are invited to apply for full particulars. 


The Gregg Publishing Company, 


21F, Harrington Street, Liverpool. 


Wm. Hunt’s 


OXFORD “IDEAL” 


LOOSE LEAF 


EXERCISE BOOK. 


WM. HUNT’S Patent Ideal LOOSE-LEAF NOTE-BOOK 
constitutes the best and most convenient Higher Form 
and Science Class Exercise Book, Lecture Note Book, 
Loose-Leaf Scrap Book, Storage Covers for Notes, Letters 
and Papers of all sorts yet invented. The Book opens 
perfectly flat for writing, and binds up absolutely securely ; 
can be un-made and re-made and the leaves transferred 
from one book to another or new leaves added in any 
manner without trouble and without risk of disarrange- 
ment or loss. No rings, posts, arches, or mechanism of 
any sort. Only one book necessary for many subjects. 
Each subject can be transferred to its own distinctive 
cover as convenient. I8 sizes and several qualities. 
Capacity: one leaf or 300 with no lost bulk. 


Showing the Book, containing 300 sheets of paper, closed. The Divisible Lace is 
here shown joined, by inserting the Pointed Tag into the Barrel Tag. When the 
Book is in use the Lace should be joined as above only. When not in use the 
Lace-ends may be tied with a bow knot. 


! 


Showing the manner of changing leaves. A leaf is shown withdrawn from one 
Divisible Lace before withdrawing it from the other. 


PRICE LIST AND TERMS ON APPLICATION. 


WILLIAM HUNT, 


Manufacturing Academical Stationer, 


Opposite Balliol College, 18, Broad St., OXFORD, 
Works ; 11, ST. ATES 
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DISCOVERY. ‘Sovzxat or xnowrsncr. 6d. } 
e JOURNAL OF KNOWLEDGE. eT 
Edited by A. S. RUSSELL, M.C., D.Sc. 


TRUSTEES: Sir J. J. THOMSON, O.M., P.R.S., Sir F. G. KENYON, K.C.B., P.B.A., Pror. A. C. SEWARD, Sc.D., F.R.S., 
ProF. R. S. CONWAY, Litt.D., F.B.A. CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE: THE Rev. Canon W. TEMPLE, D.Litt. 


On the 15th of January, Mr. Murray will publish the first number of a new monthly journal, the aim of which is to present 
in a popular form, first-hand accounts of what experts are doing or have done, in all the chief branches of knowledge. 


The articles will deal with their subjects in such a way as to make clear the interesting features in the discoveries with which 
they deal, and will be written by contributors who can speak with authority. 


DISCOVERY is the outcome of a Conference called by the Presidents of the Royal Society and of the British Academy, and 
has the active support of many of the principal Learned Societies and Educational Associations. 


The following writers, among others, have promised to contribute to early numbers of ‘‘ Discovery ” 


PROFESSOR W. BLAIR ANDERSON (Latin and Roman Arche- —- PROFESSOR F. A. LINDEMANN (Einstein's Theory). 
ology). C. H. K. MARTEN (History). 
PROFESSOR E. V. ARNOLD (Vedic Research). PROFESSOR GILBERT MURRAY (Greek). 
PROFESSOR A. T. BAKER (French Literature). PROFESSOR J. L. Myres (Ancient History). 
PROFESSOR W. LAURENCE BRAGG (Physics). Sır HENRY NEWBOLT (English Literature). 
Dr. RUDMOSE Brown (Geography). PROFESSOR T. H. PEAR (Psychology). 
Proressor R. S. Conway (Latin: Comparative Philology). Dr. T. S. Price (Chemistry). 
C. G. DARWIN (Physics). C. GRANT ROBERTSON, C.V.O. (History). 
PROFESSOR EDMUND G. GARDNER (Italian Studies). PROFESSOR J. G. ROBERTSON (German Studies). 
PROFESSOR W. R. HALLIDAY (Greek). PROFESSOR W. ROTHENSTEIN (Civic Art). 
Dr. J. KENNER (Chemistry). A. L. SmitH, Master of Balliol College, Oxford (History). 
PROFESSOR SIR SIDNEY LEE (English Literature). PROFESSOR F. Soppy (Chemistry). 
DISCOVERY can be ordered through all Newsagents and Booksellers, price 6d. net. By post, 7}d. Annual 


Subscription, 6s. Including postage, 7s. 6d. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 1. 


“AN IDEAL HISTORY BOOK.” 


Each chapter treats of such subjects as General Social 
Conditions. Costumes, Buildings, Homes and Furniture, 
Modcs of Life, Food, Travel, Fairs and Markets, 
Games, Ships and Sea Power, Industrial Occupations. 


A HISTORY of EVERYDAY 
THINGS IN ENGLAND 


Written and Illustrated by 


MARJORIE & C. H. B. QUENNELL. 


IN TWO PARTS. 
Each complete in itself and sold separately. 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS 


who are eligible for 
Pensions under the 


Teachers’ Superannuation Act, 1918 


Friends’ Provident Institution 


| 

| - has a carefully considered scheme : 
to benefit those who may wish to 
retire earlier, but are not eligible 


Price 8/6 net each. 


PART I.—1066-1499. (Recently Published.) Contains 
200 pages, with 86 illustrations, drawn by the authors, 
and reproduced in line and half-tone, also five plates 
in colour, 

PART II.—1500-1800. (Just Ready.) Contains 200 
pages, with 86 illustrations and four plates in colour. 


THE TIMES in a 130-line review of Part I. says : 


‘* The goal of the authors of this very charming book is to introduce 
boys and girls to the life of successive ages, and so to enable them to 
study history, and indeed special branches of history, in such a way that 
the evolution of national life should appear a living thing. This we 
think they have achieved, and it is no mean achievement.” 

AN ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


LONDON 


B. T. BATSFORD, Ltd, 94, HIGH HOLBORN 
And at all leading Booksellers. . 


for pensions until age 60 


All advice and particulars given 
on applying to: 


THE | 


Friends’ Provident Institution, | 


42, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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H. K. LEWIS & CO., LTD., Publishers & Booksellers. 


Close to University College and Euston Square Station (Metropolitan Railway), Warren Street Station for all Tube Railways. 


Orders by Post or Telephone promptly attended to. 
Special attention to packing and forwarding of Books to all parts of the World. 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, TOWN OR COUNTRY, FROM ONE GUINEA. 


CATALOGUE OF THE LIBRARY, revised to December, 1917, with Classified Index of Authors and Subjects 
500 pp. Demy 8vo. 12/6 net; to Subscribers, 6/-— net. Just Published. 


136, GOWER STREET, and 24, GOWER PLACE, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


Telegrams : “ Publicavit, Eusroad, London.” Telephone : Museuin 1072. 


MEDICAL PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS. |DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS : 


Classes to suit the convenience of Teachers are held in the LONDON DISTRICT, 
and in BATH, BINGLEY, BRIGHTON, BRISTOL, CAMBRIDGE, CHATifAM, 
THE DOVER, EDINBURGH, GLASTONBURY. HARROGATE, LEEDS, LIVER- 


SHEFFIELD, SOUTHAMPTON, SOUTHEND-ON-SEA, TUNBRIDGE WELLS 
SHEFFIELD, SOUTHAMPTO} 3ND-ON-SEA, ` WELLS 
UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION Sur YORE. | 
| Details on application t3— 
POSTAL INSTITUTION THE DALCGROZE SCHOOL OF EURHYTHMICS LIMITED, 


23, Store Street, London, W.C. 1. 


i i ŘŮŐ—_ c ŘŇŘ— c ŘŘŇ  M M — _ n - 3 


provides courses in preparation for Medical Preliminary Examinations, more 


particularly for the Junior and Senior Examinations of the College of Preceptors. MONSIEUR JAQUES -DALCROZE 


Pullpreparation in all subjects, 120 lessons, £6; but the number of lessons | wwii give LECTURE-DEMONSTRATIONS of EURHYTHMICS in JANUARY : 
required varies according to the student's knowledge at starting. Each lesson | LONDON, Saturdays lOth and 17th, 10-30 a.m. in the Lyceum Theatre, Strand. 
consists of very full lesson-notes, papers of questions, and answer-notes. ' Thursday 15th, 8-30 p.m. in the King’s Hall, King :Strect, Covent Garden. 

| DUBLIN, Monday 19th, 3-15 p.m. in The Theatre Royal. SHEFFIELD, 


Oral tuition, if preferred, private or in class, with or without residence. Wednesday 21st. LIVERPOOL, Thursday 22nd, 7-30 p.m. in the St. George's 
Hall. MANCHESTER, Friday 23rd, 7 p.m. in the Houldsworth Hall, LEEDS, 
Prospectus and full particulars can be obtained from the Principal. Saturday, 24th, 2-30 p.m. in the Town Hall. GLASGOW, w 27th, 5 p.m. 
in the Berkeley Hall. EDINBURGH, Wednesday 28th, 5 p.m. in the Synod Hall. 
Mr. E. S. WEYMOUTH, M.A. (Lond.), Details on application to 
17, Red Lion Square, London, W.C. 1. THE DALCROZE SCHOOL OF EURUYTHMICS LIMITED 


23, Store Street, London, W.C.1. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. tee ee a 
The Educational Times is published on the 1st of each month. ORDER FORM. 


Price: Ninepence. By post, Elevenpence. To THE PUBLISHERS, 
Subscription for One Year, including postage, Ten Shillings. 


Letters to the Editor and Books for Review should be 
addressed to 


THE EDUCATIONAL -TIMES, 
31, Museum ST., Lonpon, W.C. 1. , 


THE EDITOR, THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES, 


SSHHRESHHEHFSSEHSSHSHHSHESHESHE ERE SETOSE HEHE HHETHHOSEOHS FETE FEES 


31, MUSEUM STREET, Lonpon, W.C. 1. : Please enter my name as a subscriber to THE 
Advertisements should be addressed to -EDUCATIONAL TIMES for one year, beginning with 
Mr. P. C. BARTLETT, Advertisement Manager, the issue fof.. 
27, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, ; s. 
STRAND, Lonpon, W.C. 2. I enclose remittance for Ten Shillings. 
not later than the 2oth of the month if intended for the next | 
issue. | 
NAME aorin E Seeceeetusaceal aves 
ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 
Wiole pae. aiee Iae Ouer ee EE PAQIOSS iani A ORA 
Half page... £3 15 0 One-eighth page ....{1 I o 


Narrow Columns—One inch, 7/6; Half-inch, 4 /- 


Special Rate for Teachers and Associations.—Announce- 7 
ments of posts vacant and wanted, mectings, lectures, etc., 


are accepted at the special rate of one penny a word. PENSIONS COUPON. JANUARY, 1920. 
Minimum nett charge, 2/6 prepaid. 


You are asked to show this Copy of the Educational Times to your Friends and Colleagues. 
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. _ SCIENCE. 


Those who are planning courses in science on general lines, such, for example, as are suggested in the Report of the | 
Prime Minister's Committee on Natural Science, will find the following books of use. They are the result of an attempt to 
place the teaching of scicnce on a broader foundation than heretofore, not only through their treatment of a wider range of 
subject matter, but also through their constant emphasis on the practical applications of science and the vital part which these 


ay in modern life. 
_— ELEMENTS OF GENERAL SCIENCE. 
(Revis ition). 


By O. W. CALDWELL, Ph.D., and W. L. EIKENBERRY. 8vo., cloth. xii+ 404 pages. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


This volume presents an introductory course on sound lines covering the whole range of science. The revised edition, as compared 
with the carher one, contains an additional 100 pages, an cntire part devoted to astronomy, and chapters on electricity. The topics 
discussed are grouped under six major headings: I. The Air. II. Water and its Uses. II. Work, Energy and Electricity. 
IV. The Earth in Relation to other Astronomical Bodies. V. The Earth's Crust. VI: Lite upon the Earth, the unity of the course 
being secured by use of the logical inter-relations between the topics which compose it. While the present edition contains much 
new material relating to the applications of science to household, community and industrial problems, and numerous illustrations, 
many of ther of the * how it works ” type, it docs not neglect the tormal and theoretical aspects of the subject, and will, it is believed, 
lead the student to acquire those habits of accuracy and the spirit of investigation which makc the subsequent study of the differentiated 
sciences at once more profitable and interesting. 


FIRST COURSE IN CHEMISTRY. ‘A FIRST COURSE IN PHYSICS. 


By W. McPHERSON and W. E. HENDERSON. 1I2mo., By R. A. MILLIKAN and H. G. GALE. 12mo., cloth. 
s cloth. x+416 pages. Llustrated. 6s. 6d. net. 428 pages. Illustrated. 6s. 6d. net. 


This book provides both a suitable introduction to the further study of In this book the authors have developed their subject on inductive lines, 
chemistry, and for the non-specialist science student it offers a course that | starting by considering some simple experiment or familar phenomenon and 
will give him an appreciation of chemical problems and of many of their practical working backwards to the principle. Here also emphasis is placed on the 
applications. The theoretical portions are developed brietly and as a natural “utlity ” aspect of the subject, and much materal has been inserted relating 
outcome of facts already presented, emphasis being placed on the applications to the applications of physical princ.ples to the airship, the cold storage, the 
of chemistry to metallurgy, manufacture, agriculture, houschold chemistry, steam engine, the turbine, etc. The human interest attaching to the subject is 
and sanitation. The book also contains interesting illustrations of these further cimphasized by portraits and biographical details concernmg men who 

e applications and photographs of the world’s great chemists. have been identified with the development of physical science. 


; EVERYDAY PHYSICS. 


By J.C. PACKARD. 4to, cloth. 136 pages. Illustrated. 5s. net. 
A laboratory manual of applied science, closely correlating the school course with the pupil’s everyday hfe, and presenting, through 
a the study of familiar objects and mechanisms such as heating systems, fire extinguishers, mecandescent amps, sewing machines, 
refrigerators, etc., the principles usually taught in a first course. At the end of many of the studies are questions and topics for further 
4 consideration designed with a view to developing initiative in the student and leading him to apply the knowledge of physical principles 
acquired in the laboratory, to the consideration of phenomena observed outside it. 


E BIOLOGY. 


. ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY: an Introduction to the CIVIC BIOLOGY: A Text-book of Problems, Local and 
Science of Life. By BENJAMIN C. GRUENBERG. 539 National, that can be Solved only by Civic Co-operation. 
pages. Illustrated. 7s. net. [Just Published.] By C. F. Hopce and J. Dawson. 381 pages. Illus- 

An introduction to biology for the upper furm student, the leading motive trated. 7s. Od. net. TAN 
of which is man's E aa of bis surroundings through the acquirement and “This text-book on biological problems that can be solved only by civic co- 
application of more and more knowledge. In the selection and arrangement operation, emphasizes the vital importance, tor human welfare, of a knowledge 


of material the specialist’s divisions into botany, zoology, etc., have been of the life histories of plants and animals. The parts played by bacteria, fungi, 
avoided, and no previous knowledge of these sciences is presupposed on the part weeds, insects, rats and mice in spreading disease and ruining crops, furnish 
: of the reader. The relations of science to human welfare is illustrated by the ' texts of which the authors make skiltul use. Teachers will find this an ideal 
- introduction of much quantitative material, chictly in the form of graphs, , guide to courses of utilitarian nature study, while pupils will gain from it 
and as far as possible structural details are presented by ineans of diagrams : sound ideas of scientific method in natural history, as well as direction to oppor- 
and pictures rather than by elaborate descriptions. tunites of great social service. The book is well illustrated.’’—JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION. 


ZOOLOGY. 


A TEXT-BOOK IN GENERAL ZOOLOGY. By H.R. Linvitteand H. A. KELLY. 12mo.,cloth. 462 pages. Illustrated. 
7s. 6d. net. 


oe 

A simple exposition of the science of zoology, the purpose of which is to connect, extend and illuminate the work of the laboratory. 
The method of arrangement difiers from that usually adopted in text-books, the study descending from insects to the Protozoa at the 
bottom of the scale, and from thence following an ascending order from the fishes to man The inductive method of presentation, in 
a necessarily modified form, has been followed in the earlier chapters. Each important division of the Animal Kingdom is illustrated 
by the description of a type, and the relationship o! the creature to its surroundings is considered. A discussion of the allies of the type 
then follows. The principles of physiology are reserved for full explanation in the study of the earthworm ; and other interesting 
chapters are devoted to the Doctrine of Evolution, the Evolution ot Invertebrates and the Ancestry of the Vertebrates, and the 
Historical Development of Zoology. 


_A GUIDE FOR LABORATORY AND FIELD WORK IN ZOOLOGY. By Henry R. LINvILLE and HENRY A. 
~ KeLLY. 12ıno., cloth. 104 pages. 2s. gd. net. 


A laboratory manual designed primarily to accompany the authors Text-book in General Zoology, though it can be used 
in connection with any other text-book on the subject. 


Complete Catalogue on application. 


x GINN & COMPANY, 9, St. Martin’s Street, Leicester Square, London, W.G. 2. 


Printed by Tue BIRMINGHAM PRINTERS, LtD., 42-44, Hill Street, Birmingham, and Published tor the Proprietor by H. F. W. Drane & Sons, THe Year Book PRESS, Lrp, 
š 31, Museum Street, London, W.C.1. {Entered at the New York Post Office as Second Class matter.) 
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Pounded 1847. 


A REVIEW OF-4DEAS 
AND METHODS. 


New S. Vol.2. No.2. 
Old S. Vol.72. No. 682. } 


FEBRUARY, 1920. 


TEACHERS’ GUILD OF 


GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND. 
Founded in 1884. 


Ex-President (1919) : 
Rev. CANON MASTERMAN. 
” President (1920) : 
Sır W. Henry HADOW. 


OBJECTS.—To unite all Teachers and 
others interested in Education for 
mutual assistance and the pro- 
motion of Educational Ideals. 


A Social Club and  Residentist is 
attached to the Guild. 


Subscription to the Guild, 
minimum, Ios. per annum. 


Entrance Fee to the Club, £1 Is. 
Subscription to the Club: 


London Members, £I Is. 
Country Members, ros. 6d. 


For Forms and further Particulars 
apply to the General Secretary, 


A. EHRHARDT, B.A., 
7,9, & 10, Brunswick Square, W.C.1. 


THE 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, Lonpon, W.C. 1. 


LECTURES FOR TEACHERS. 


A Course of Twelve Lectures on Educatior al Psychology 
by Professor John Adams, will begin on Thursday, the 
Sth of February, at 6 p.m. The syllabus may be ohb- 
tained from the Secretary. 


MEMBERS’ MEETING. 


A Meeting of Members and their friends will be held at 
the College on Friday, the 20th of February, at 6 p.m., 
when Dr. F. H. Hayward, F.C.P., will give a Demonstra- 
tion Lesson. The subject of the lesson will be “Another 
Hercules.” 


MEMBERSHIP. 


Membership is open under certain conditions to all 
persons engaged in education. Particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 


INTER. ARTS, B.A., 
SCIENCE, B.Sc. 


THIS ISSUE 
CONTAINS : 


Essays on Leisure by 
Mr. J. Lewis Paton ; 
The League of Nations 
by Professor Wester- 


marck; Tests of 
Intelligence by Prof. 
John Adams, and 
Translations from 
Meleager. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


The January Confer- 
ences. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 


DEGREES 


OPEN TO ALL WITHOUT DISTINCTION OF SEX. 


“Free Guide 


TO 


MATRICULATION 


AND FREE GUIDES TO 


Economics), B.D. 


Post free to Private Students from the Secretary. 


University 


Correspondence College. 
15, BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


INTER. 
(Including 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 


THE R.A.M. & THE R.C.M. 
FOR 
LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus A). 
Examinations in Theory held in March and November 
at all Centres. In Practical Subjects in March—April 
at all centres, and in the London District and certain 
Provincial Centres in November—December also. 
Entries for the March—April Examinations close 
Wednesday, February lith, or, with extra fee, 
February 19th, 1920. 

SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus B). 
Held throughout the British Isles times a ; 
viz., March—April, June—July, and October—Nov- 
ember. Entries for the March—April Examinations 
close Wednesday, February 4th, or, with extra fee, 
February 12th, 1920. 

Specimen Theory Aure set in 
contre of School) can apie keen 

ce per set, per year, 

The Board offers annually post C EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable at The R.A.M. or The R.C.M. for two or three 


Syllabuses A and B, entry forms, and any further 

information, will be sent post free oa application to— 
JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 

14 and 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C.! 

Telegrams: “Associa, London.” ’Phone: Museum 1710 


G 


THE INCORPORATED SOCIETY 
OF MUSICIANS. 


Founded 1882. Incorporated 1892. 


OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 
pae objects for which the Society is established are 
eprom romotion of whatever may tend to tbe elevation 
of the status, and the improvement of the qualifi- 
cations, of all Members of the Musical Profession 
or may aid the musical education of the people 


ADVANTAGE OF MEMBERSHIP, 

A Benevolent Fund for Members, the Regulations 
tor which have purposely been made as wide as 
possible in order to meet the many and very varying 
contingencies which arise from time to time. 

An Orphan Fund for the children of musicians, 
which is open to the dependents of all musicians. 
whether their parents were members of the Society 
or not. 

Legal advice on all professional matters; Income 
Tax Claims; Copyright; Tbe Recovery ol Fees, &c. 

Registers ‘open to members of ‘* Vacant Appoint- 
ments ® and “ Engagements,” and for the transfer 
from member to member of pupils moving to new 
districts. 

Loca, EXAMINATIONS IN Music. 

The examinations of the Society, established in 
1884, are carefully arranged in a systematic series of 
Progressive Grades, embracing a complete course of 
musical study, and constitute a most valuable guide 
for Teachers in recording the progress of their pupil. 


Full particulars may be obtained upon application 
to the GENERAL SECRETARY 19, BERNERS ST., W.1. 


THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


FEB. 1920 


Normal Corr. College. 


(FounDED 1889.) 


EXAMINATIONS 
FOR WHICH THE NORMAL 
PREPARES. 


A.C.P. and L.C.P. 
College ot Preceptors. 
Professional Prelim. 
Froebel. 

L.L.A. 

Pupil Teachers. 
Preliminary Certit. 
Certificate. 


County Scholarships. 
Matriculation. 
Degree Examination. 
Hygiene. 
Languages. 
Music. 
' Science and Art. 
Other Qualit ying 
Exams. 


Oxford & Camb. Locals. ' 


SEND FOR NORMAL GUIDE. 
Cr. 8vo. Price 6d. net. 


To readers of this paper on 
FREE. receipt ot 2d. to cover postage. 


184 pages, 


47, MreLrorb Roap, East Dutwicn, S.E. 22, 
and 110, AVONDALE SQUARE, Lonpon, S.E. 1. 


Index to the Educational Times, 
1919. 


Readers who desire a copy of the Index to the Epuca- 
TIONAL TIMES for 1919 should apply to the Publishers 
as soon as possible. 


JOINT SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, Ltd., 
9, Brunswick Square, W.C. 1. 


This Agency is under the direction of a Committee 
representing the following leading Educational 
Associations :— 


HEAD MASTERS’ OONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION ef HEAD MASTERS. 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
TEACHERS’ QUILD. 

ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS. 


REGISTRAR: Mr. E. A. VIRGO. 


The object of this Agency is to render assistance 

at a minimum cost to Masters seeking appoint- 

ments. The lowest possible fees are therefore 
charged. 

Interviews by appointment from 12 noon to 1-30 


p-m., and irom 3 p.m. to 5 p.m.; on Saturdays. from 
Il a.m. to 12-30 p.m. 


A PROSPECTUS will be sent on application. 


JOINT AGENCY for WOMEN TEACHERS 


OaKLEY HoUsE, 
14, 16, and 18, BLoomsnury STREET, Lonpon, W.C. 1. 


Under the management of a Committce 
appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, College of 
Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, 
Association of Assistant Mistresses, and 
Welsh County Schools Association. 


HIS AGENCY has been established 
purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
without unnecessary cost. All fees have therefore 
been calculated on the lowest basis to cover the 
working expenses. 
No Registration Fees are charged to members of 
the above Associations, and their Commissions are 
reduced. 


Hours for Interviews: 
11-30 a.m. to | p.m., and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11-30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 2 to 3 p.m. 


When ible, special appointments should be 
arranged. 
REGISTRAR: Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


for the 


WOLSEY 
HALL, 
OXFORD. 


POSTAL TUITION 


For The London University 
MATRIC., INTER., & FINAL 
B.Sc.. B.Sc. (Econ.),B.D., B.Com. 


FREE GUIDE B . 
© @ 


On Application to 


THE SECRETARY. 

ARIA GREY TRAINING 
COLLEGE ror WOMEN TEACHERS iN 

SECONDARY, aNd PREPARATORY 

SCHOOLS. 
RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

In connexion with the London University and recog- 
nised by the Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate. 


HIGH, 


PRINCIPAL: 

P Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, 

B.A. London, M.A. Sheffield, Girton College Moral 
Sciences Tripos, Cambridge Teachers’ 
Training Certificate. 

Students admitted in January and September to 
prepare for the London and Cambridge Teachers’ 
Diploma and the Higher Certificate of the National 
Froebel Union. 

Demonstration School attached to the College; 
and practice tor Students in neighbouring schools 
under the supervision of specialists. 

Tuition fees 424. A number of Scholarships from 
£8 to £24 offered to Students with a Degree or its 
equivalent. Loan Fund. Special grants to Honours 
Students of £28 towards Hostel fees, or £15 if living 
in rooms. 

Particulars of College Hall and Registered Lodgings 
can be obtained trom the Principat at The Maria 
aie College, Salisbury Road, Brondesbury, London, 

.W. 6. 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 


(Established over 80 Years.) 


PROPRIETORS: 


Messrs. Griffiths, Pewell & Smith, 
Offices : 12 and 13, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: 
** Scholasque, Westrand, London.” 
TELEPHONE: 7021, Gerrard. 


SCHOLASTIC. 


Head Masters and Principals of Public and 
Private Schools desirous of engaging qualified and 
well recommended English or Foreign Resident, 
Non-resident, or Visiting Assistant Masters, can have 
eligible Candidates introduced to them (free of charge) 
by stating their requirements to MESSRS. GRIFFITHS, 
PoweELL & SMITH. 

A List of Vacancies will be forwarded on application 
to Graduates and other well qualified Assistant 
Masters seeking appointments for next term. 


Schools Transferred and Valued. 
Partnerships arranged. 
No charge unless sale effected. 
List of Boys’ and of Girls’ Schools and School 
Partnerships for Sale sent Gratis to 


Purchasers, TO WHOM NO COMMISSION 
IS CHARGED. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESSES. 


Head Mistresses and Principals of Public and 
Private Schools requiring English or Foreign 
Assistant Mistresses can, on application to 
Messrs. GRIFFITHS, POWELL & SMITH, 
have suitable Candidates placed in immediate 
communication with them free of charge. 


A List of Vacancies will be forwarded to English 
and Foreign Assistant Mistresses and other 
Teachers on application. Liberal Salaries. 


| 


ALEX. W. BAIN, B.A., B.Sc. (Hons.) 
F.1.6., F.6.8., 


UNIVERSITY TUTOR, LECTURER, AND EXAMINER, 
Head of the Chemical Department, City of London 
College, Member ot the Council of the College of 
Preceptors, 
prepares Students for 


MATRICULATION, 

PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY, 
DIPLOMA & DEGREE EXAMINATIONS. 
28 years’ unbroken record of over 2.500 successes. 

Preparation in SMALL CLASSES or by 
PRIVATE TUITION or by CORRESPONDENCE. 
Write fully to the PriNcIPAL, or call personally, at 
THE CENTRAL TUTORIAL CLASSES, 
Vernon House, 


Sicilian Avenue, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD 


RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 

BY THE OXFORD DELEGACY, AND BY THE 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY SYNDICATE FOR 
SECONDARY TRAINING. 


Principal : 
MISS CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 


Students are prepared for the Oxford 
Teachers’ Diploma ; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; and the Cherwell 
Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. 


Fees for the three Terms, 
from 75 to 100 Guineas. 


Scholarships of {so may be awarded to 
all Honours Graduates who satisfy the 
conditions. Scholarships of {20 may be 
awarded to Pass Graduates. There is a 
Loan Fund. Students may borrow sums 
not exceeding £25, to be repaid within 
three years. 


Particulars and Prospectuses may be obtained from 
THE PRINCIPAL. 


UNIVERSITY or St. ANDREWS. 


L.L.A. DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN. 


The attention of Candidates is drawn to the Ordinary 
and Honours Diplomas for Teachers, which are 
strongly recommended as suitable for those who are 
or intend to be teachers. 


Examinations are held at Aberdeen, Bedford, 
Belfast, Birmingham, Blackburn, Brighton, Bristol, 
Cambridge, Cardiff, Croydon, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Exeter, Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Middlesbrough, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich, Nottinghain, Oxford, Plymouth, St. Andrews, 
Shefheld, Southampton, and several other towns. 


Information regarding the Examinations may 
be obtained from the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, 
The University, St. Andrews. 


The finest imaginative workmanship 
in 


MEMORIALS. 


TABLETS, Cast, Engraved, and in 
Enamel. 


CALVARIES 
and 
STAINED GLASS WINDOWS. 


H. H. MARTYN & CO. LTD., 


CHELTENHAM, 


and 5, Grafton St. (off Bond St.) 
LONDON, W. 1. 


FEB. 1920 


THE EDUCATIONAL & 
SCHOLASTIC BUREAU 


Enquiries invited for all classes 
of INSURANCE, Lowest Rates, 
Pensions, Endowments, Fire, 
Burglary, Employer’s Liability, 
and all School risks. 


SCHOOL PRINTING SPEC- 
IALISTS. Lowest terms for 
high-class work. 


School Valuations and Transfers. 
Schools for Sale and Schools 


Wanted. 


Pupils recommended to 
approved Schools. 


Several qualified Masters and 
Mistresses with excellent ref- 
erences seek posts now or 
shortly. 

All School requirements care- 
fully and promptly conducted 
under my personal and confi- 
dential attention. Write or 
call. — OswaLpD SUNDERLAND. 


1, SICILIAN HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C. 1, 


Second-hand School Books 


Please write for Catalogue to 


GEORGE OVER, 
Educational Bookseller, RUGBY 


-m see e ee 


Just Published. 


PRE-PALIEOLITHIC MAN 


By J. Rei Morr, F.S.A.I. 


An account of the Earliest British Flint Implements 
and the way they were made. 


Price: 78. 6d.; by post 8s. 
W. E. Harrisen, Ancient House, Ipswich. 


LANTERN SLIDES for 


Geography Lessons on Canada 
LENT FREE OF CHARGE. 


Write for list of views and conditions of loans to 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
62-65, Charing Cross, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


Modern Correspondence College 


MEDICAL Prel. 


Oxford Senior, Cambridge Senior, 
College of Preceptors. 


A. MCALISTER, B.A., 
201, ILKESTON ROAD., NOTTINGHAM. 


t 
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University Gutorial College. | | ; 

| COUNTY BOROUGH OF STOKE- 
O 


THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


(Incorporated with University Correspondence College.) 


ORAL CLASSES 


FOR 


LONDON MATRICULATION 


LABORATORY WORK 
Chemistry, Physics, Biology. 
PRIVATE TUITION. 


Private tuition may be taken up at any time, either 
during Term or in the ordinary School Vacation, in 
all subjects for London University and other Examina- 
tions, or for Independent Study. 


Full particulars may be had from 


THE VICE-PRINCIPAL, 
UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL COLLEGE, 
RED LION SQUARE, HOLBORN, W.C.1. 
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POSTS VACANT. 


NEWCASTLE- UPON-TYNE 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


Certificated Assistant Masters and Mistresses and 
Uncertificated Assistant Mistresses wanted for Council 
Schools, Roman Catholic Non-Provided Schools, and 
Church of England Non-Provided Schools. For 
forms of application, scale of salaries, and list of vacan- 
cies send stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the 
Acting Director of Education, Northumberland Road, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


LETCHWORTH (FIRST 


GARDEN CITY). 


COUNTY COUNCIL SCHOOLS. 
NORTON ROAD SCHOOL. 
WANTED.—A Certificated Assistant Master for 


the Senior Department. Also a Certificated Assistant 
Mistress for the Junior Department (Standards 1 and 2) 


Musical. 
PIXMORE SCHOOL. 


WANTED.—A Trained Certificated Assistant Mis- 


tress for a Special Class of Dulland Backward Children, | 


with experience. Candidate should state salary re- 
quired. Also a Certificated Assistant Mistress for the 
Mixed Department. 

Forms of application and scale of salaries to be 
obtained from A. E. PASSINGHAM, 5, Bancroft, | 


Hitchin. 3rd January, 1920. 
COUNTY BOROUGH OF STOKE- | 


ON-TRENT. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HANLEY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
WANTED. 

}. ASSISTANT MISTRESS with good qualifications 
in Geography; ability to assist in some other 
subject will be a recommendation. Salary £160— 
£330, according to scale. Teaching experience 
essential. 


2. ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach LATIN and some 


ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS to the GIRLS. 
Teaching experience and qualifications will be taken 
into consideration in fixing the initial salary, 
£160—£330. 

Forms of application (which should be returned duly 
filled up as soon as possible) may be obtained on re- 
ceipt of stamped addressed foolscap envelope from— 

Dr. W. LUDFORD FREEMAN, 
Director of Education, 
Town Hall, Hanley. 
13th January, 1920. 
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POSTS VACANT. 


N-TRENT. EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HANLEY SECONDARY SCHOOL. WANTED. 


1. MATHEMATICAL MASTER with an HONOURS 
DEGREE for ADVANCED COURSE WORK 
with the BOYS. Commencing salary £300—£400, 
dependent upon qualifications and experience. 

2. ASSISTANT MISTRESS with good qualifications 
in GEOGRAPHY. Ability to assist in some other 
subject will be a recommendation. Salary, £160— 
£330, according to scale. Teaching experience 
essential. 

3. ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach LATIN and 
some ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS to the 
GIRLS. Teaching experience and qualifications 
will be taken into consideration in fixing the initia] 
salary, £160—{£330. ja 
Forms of application (which should be returned 

duly filled up as soon as possible) mav be obtained on 

receipt of stamped addressed foolscap envelope from— 
Dr. W. LUDFORD FREEMAN, 
Director of Education, 
Town Hall, Hanley, 
13th January, 1920. Stoke-on-Trent. 
CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
EDUCATION COMMITTEEF. 

DAY CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 
WANTED, AS SOON AS POSSIBLE, an ASSISTANT 
MASTER for Mathematics and Science, and an 
ASSISTANT MISTRESS for English and Singing 
(Nature Study would be an additional qualification). 
A degree (or equivalent) and Secondary School ex- 
perience desirable. The boys and girls are from 
14 to 18 years of age. Salary in accordance with the 
Commnittee’s scale for Teachers in Secondary Schools. 
Form of application and scale of salaries may be ob- 
tained from the undersigned. 

P. D. INNES, 

Chief Education Officer. 

26th Jan., 1920. 


Education Offices, 
Council House, Birmingham. 


WALSALL HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
G 


IRLS. — WANTED. 

(a) Half Term: MODERN LANGUAGE MIS- 
TRESS, French and German, residence abroad, 
phonetics and experience desirable. 

(bì) May: SCIENCE MISTRESS, Chemistry and 
Physics, Geography or Botany as subsidiary. 

Non-resident. Salary scale : Graduates, (160—350. 
Non-graduates, £130—£250. Initial salary according 
to experience and qualifications.—Apply at once, 
Headmistress. 

CLEVER ENGLISH MISTRESS (28), B.A. Lond. 
(Hons.). English, Latin, Elementary Mathematics. 


— J. H. Hoorers (Educational Agents), Ltp., 
13, Regent Street, London. Others. List gratis. 
Established 1881. 

AS MUSIC MISTRESS (29).—L.R.A.M. Piano, 


Class, Solo Singing (Italian Method), Kindergarten, 
Drawing.—N.W., Hoorers (Educational Agents), Lto. 
13, Regent Street, London. Others. Introduction 
free. Established 1881. BoaRDING SCHOOLS 
RECOMMENDED. 


ASSISTANT MUSIC MISTRESS required for Public 
Schoo] in Jamaica, to teach Pianoforte and Singing; 
good qualifications essential. £90, increasing to £110, 
with board, residence, and passage. Headmistress in 
England to interview candidates.—Apply B. 79687, 
c/o TRUMAN AND KNIGHTLEY, Ltp., Scholastic Agents, 
158 to 162, Oxford Street. London, W. 1. 

MISTRESS OF METHOD required for Training 
Department of College for Girls in India; should be 
able to lecture on English, and also on the History of 
Education and School Hygiene ; recognised Teacher's 
Diploma and good experience essential. £15 a month, 
with board, residence, and passage.—Apply A. 78756, 
c/o TRUMAN AND KNIGHTLEY, Lro., Scholastic Agents 
158 to 162, Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 


LADY with excellent teaching qualifications, good 
capital, wishes to purchase nucleus of good class 
School.—“ Scnovasticus,” Hoopers (Educational 
Agents), LTD., 13, Regent Street, London. No charge 
to Vendors unless business results. Established 1881. 


FOR SALE. _ 


FOR SALE.—Filey, Yorkshire, close to Sea and 
Golf Links. A well-built modern house standing in 
its own grounds of three acres. The house, which was 
built for a school, faces the South, and contains 
17 bed, 4 reception, and 3 bath rooms. Own electric 
light plant. Good fruit and vegetable garden. Tennis. 
Separate Gymnasium. Garage. Bicycle house. 
Price £41,000.—Apply Mrs. Brown, 61, West Avenue, 
Filey. 


FOR SALE.—The Academical Robes of a Licentiate 
of the College of Preceptors.—Apply S. J. W., Field 
House, Walton, Boston Spa, S-O Vorkshire. 
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To ASSISTANT MASTERS 
ASSISTANT MISTRESSES 
LADY MATRONS 


q Candidates seeking appointments in Public or Private Secondary or 
Preparatory Schools at home or abroad should apply to 


Truman asKnichtley 


SCHOLASTIC AGENT S s/s L_TD 


- who have a large number of EASTER vacancies on their books, and who 


are already receiving instructions respecting vacancies for SEPTEMBER. 


q There is a great demand for both Assistant Masters and Assistant 
Mistresses, and serious efforts are being made to render the prospects 
in the teaching profession more attractive and equal to those in other 
professions. 


q In addition to the large number of appointments open to University 
men and women in Public Schools where the remuneration is being fixed 
on improved scales, there are many vacancies in Preparatory Schools 
where young University men without previous experience can command 
commencing salaries ranging from {120 to {200 a year or more, according 
to their degrees, in addition to board and residence in term time. 


@ There are many openings for University women, and also for those 
with Higher Local or other good certificates interested in children and 
in teaching, in high class private schools for girls, where the conditions 
are pleasant, the hours not excessive, and salaries range from £80 to 
£200 or more, with board and residence, according to age, qualifications, 
and experience. 


q There are also vacancies for House Mistresses, Lady Housekeepers, 
and Matrons in schools at salaries ranging from {60 to {100 or more 
per annum, with board and residence. 


q THERE IS NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. The require- 
ments of each applicant receive careful consideration and attention, 
and the rate of commission charged to those for whom an appointment 
is secured has recently been reduced. 


Offices: 158-162, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 1. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ TUTORESS, PHONE, LONDON." Telephone: MUSEUM 1136. 


FEB. 1920 


TrumansKni 


EE SCHOLASTIC AGENT S= 


THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 
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SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 


Ladies and gentlemen seeking partnerships in or to take over schools of their own 
should communicate personally with Mr. TRUMAN, who has had a large experience 
in the conduct of negotiations connected with the transfer of schools, and who is in a 
position to offer sound advice and assistance to purchasers, to whom no charge is made. 
He regards an efficient private school as a remunerative investment at the present 


time. 


Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY beg to call attention to the following opening 
in Girls’ Schools which they have been called upon to negotiate :— 


SCOTLAND.—Old-established day school] for girls; average gross income 
£3,200, net income £1,050 ; excellent premises. £4,000 required for freehold 
premises, coo furniture, etc., half of which could be paid off by instal- 
ments.—JI3099. 


N.W. COAST.—High class boarding and day school, 41 boarders paying 
75 guineas per annum, and about 50 day boarders and day pupils. Excellent 
premises in own grounds ; rent £385. Gross receipts over £4,000, net profit 
about £800. Capitation fee on pupils transferred ; furniture at valuation. 
Very reasonable financial arrangeinents made with the right successor 
or successors.—T2241. 

SOUTH COAST.—Partner required for a large and successful high-class 
boarding school with splendid premises and grounds, specially built tor their 
purpose. The school is quite full with 80 boarders paying from £100 to 
£120 per annum, exclusive of extras. Gross receipts over £7,000 a year, 
producing a large net income. Partner required who could put down from 
£1,000 to £1,500. The remaining partner will continue to run the educational 
side, as at present, or pass it on to her partner, but the latter should be 
in a position to undertake the accounts, etc. First-rate investment for 
capable woman of good qualifications and experience.—T2378. 


SOUTH COAST.—Partner required with degree or equivalent qualifications 
to manage the educational side of a large and successful boarding and day 
school for girls. Gross receipts nearly £4,000 a year ; net profit about £800. 
£1,000 required for half share of goodwill. furniture and equipment, part 
of which could be paid off by instalments.—T2097. 


SOUTH COAST.—Preparatory School for girls and little boys containing 
10 boarders paying from 75 to 90 guineas per annum, and 22 day pupils. 
Term's fees accepted for goodwill; furniture at valuation.—T3071. 


SOUTH COAST.—Partner, with view to early succession, required for a 
successful high-class boarding school, containing 46 boarders paying average 
fees of £105 a year. Excellent premises standing in large grounds, the 
property of the Principal, who is prepared to let them to her successor. 
Gross receipts between £3,000 and £4,000; net profit about £800. Favour- 
able terms offered to a suitable partner who is qualified to run the educational 
side of the school, and who could, if desired, join as Headmistress at £150 
per annum in the first instance.—T1069. 


YORKSHIRE.—High-class boarding and day school containing 33 boarders 
paying from 70 to 90 guineas per annum, exclusive of extras, 23 day boarders 
paying from 27 to 33 guineas per annum, and 12 day pupils paying from 
18 to 24 guineas per annum.’ Gross receipts nearly £5,000 per annum, 
net profit last year over £1,400. Goodwill £1,500, furniture at valuation. 
Vendor willing to negotiate with suitable purchaser in a position to pay down 
£1,000.—T3042. 


IRELAND.—High-class school for daughters of professional men; 36 
boarders paying fees from £50 to £90 per annum, 60 day pupils paying from 
6 to £30 annum ; receipts f3 600. net profit nearly £1,000 a year. 
easonable terms made with suitable successor, who must be an Evangelical 
Churchwoman. Part of purchase money could be paid off by instalments. 
—T2538. 
HOME COUNTIES.—Boarding House in connection with Public High 
School, containing 45 boarders paying from 60 to 66 guineas per annum in 
addition to tuition fees; gross receipts {2,000 a year, producing a satis- 
factory profit. 1,000 required for goodwill and a certain amount of 
furniture. Part of the purchase money could be paid off by instalments. 
—T3078. 
WEST OF ENGLAND.—Well-established boarding and day school 
containing 17 boarders paying from 60 to 75 guineas per annum and 33 day 
pupils paying from 12 to 21 guineas per annum, who are all girls of a good 
class. Gross receipts nearly £2,000 a year, net profit between £300 and £400 
a year. Goodwill £700, furniture at valuation.—T3084. 


_for goodwill. 


YORKSHIRE.—High-class boarding and day school containing over 
100 boarders at fees from £60 to {72 per annum, and 20 day pupils paying 
15 to 18 guineas per annum ; gross receipts over £9,000. Would make 
suitable arrangements with a capable lady qualified to run a large boarding 
school, and able to pay down from £1,500 to £2,000.—T3063. 


SOUTH COAST.—Good-class day and boarding school containing 12 
boarders, paying ffom 50 to 60 guineas, and 126 day pupils paying from 
6 to 15 guineas per annum ; gross receipts £2,000, net profit over £700 a 
year. Goodwill £450, furniture at valuation. Would accept £400 down, 
and receive a partner with a view to early succession.—T2816. 


LONDON.—High-class day school for girls and little boys containing 104 
pupils paying 12 to 19} guineas per annum ; gross receipts over ALR: 


net profit £600 ; nice premises in own grounds. £1,500 required for goodwill, 
furniture at valuation. Part oí purchase money could be paid off by instal- 
ments.—T3092. 


NEAR LONDON.—Partner, or Senior Mistress with a view to partnership, 
required in high-class boarding and day school for girls containing 31 boarders 
paying from 90 to 99 guineas per annum, and 65 day pupils paying 12 to 21 
guineas per annum. Gross receipts about £6,000, net profit about £1,200. 
Applicants should be University women, or, if not, capable of taking entire 
charge of the domestic side of the schoo]l.—_T3066. 


BERKSHIRE.—Good class Church of England boarding and day school 
containing 16 boarders paying from £60 to £75 per annum, 9 day boarders 
paying from 18 to 24 guineas per annum, and 7 day pupils paying from 
9 to 15 guineas per annum; gross receipts over £1,400, net profit £355. 
£1,000 required for goodwill and furniture, half of which could be paid off 
by instalments. School being sold owing to death of Principal. Excellent 
prospects for development.—T3098. 


LANCASHIRE.—Private high school for girls with kindergarten and pre- 
paratory class for boys, containing about 90 day pupils producing nearly 


£1,000 a year. £300 asked for goodwill and school furniture, or offer.—T2968. 


HOME COUNTIES.—Preparatory School for boys and girls, containing 
12 boarders paying from {75 to {90 per annum, and 40 day pupils paying 
from 74 to 21 guineas per annum, exclusive of extras. Gross receipts about 
£1,500. Excellent premises in six acres. Goodwill £500, furniture at 
valuation.—T2504. 


SURREY.—Principal, moving away with her boarders, wishes to dispose 
of her connection of 30 to 40 day girls aying 18 to 36 guineas per annum. 
Gross receipts from day pupils between {1,200 and £1,500. Rent of premises 
with accommodation for about 30 boarders, {300. One term’s fees accepted 

Would be willing to receive Vice-Principal with a view to 
succession if desired.—T3086. - 


LONDON.—Day school of the highest class containing 80 to 100 pupils : 
receipts over £3,000, net profit over £1,000 per annum. Goodwi 

#2 000, furniture at valuation ; part of the purchase money could be paid 
off by instalments.—T3072. 

SOUTH COAST.—Headmistress required for high-class boarding school 
being taken over by a private company ; 80 boarders at fees of £100 to £120 
per annum ; first-rate premises specially built for their purpose in 5 acres 
of grounds. The Headmistress’s remuneration would be partly fixed, 
and depend partly on profits. Candidates should be able to invest at least 
£500 in shares, which should pay a dividend of from 10 to 15 per cent. 
—T3508. 


WEST OF ENGLAND.—High-class boarding and day school containing 

15 boarders paying fees from 80 to 90 guineas per annum, and 47 day pupils 

paying from 12 to 30 guineas per annum; gross receipts about £3,000 a 

yen. Goodwill £950 ; furniture could either be taken at valuation, or would 
e let with the house at £180 per annum.—T2502. 


Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY have also a limited number of openings for 


investment in Boys’ Schools. 


All communications and enquiries are treated in the strictest confidence. 


Offices : 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Tutoress, Phone, London.” 


158-162, Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 


Telephone: Museum 1136.. 
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SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, 

MATHEMATICAL, 

and SCIENTIFIC 
BOOKS 

Always a large Stock of 


Second-hand Books at 
about half prices. 


— -— 


Keys and 


ESTABLISHED 
1854. 


Translations. 


SCHOOLS 
SUPPLIED. 


BOOKS 
BOUGHT 


104 Charing Cross Rd., 
LONDON, W.C. 


Telephone No. 
New and Second-hand. All Inquiries ans wered. 


1646 Gerrard 


FOR SALE — EDUCATIONAL TIMES. | 


Vol. 7, 1854, 10 /- Another volume, Jan. 1869-Dec. 1871, 15 /- 
Also 1860, 1861, 1862, 1863, each 6 /- Also volumes for 1889, 
and 1892 to 1915, in New Publisher’s Binding, 7 /6 each. 


Any of these will be supplied by 
JOHN DAVIS, 13, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


On Educational, Scientific, Medical Law, 


BOOKS Theological, and ALL other Subjects. 


—— Second Hand and New 


BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. Catalogues Free. 


State Wants. Books Bought. Best Prices Given. 
W. & G. FOYLE, Ltd., 121/5, Charing Cross Rd, London, W.C. 2. 


APPRECIATIONS. 


From Readers of “The Educational Times.’’ 


“I am very pleased with ‘The Educational Times’ and have 
ordered it to-day.” 


“ I have enjoyed every line of the numbers since the re-issue.” 


“I have stopped my subscription to the ‘ f 
I enclose a subscription to ‘The Educational Times ' ” 


and 


RMAMIN 


THE GERM KILLING THROAT TABLET 


All chemists sell it—2/2 per bottle—but 
some sell imitations too. The imitations 
yield a big “retailer's profit’’— the genuine 
article cures your sore throat and safe- 
guards you from infectious disease. 


Genatosan, Ltd.(Makers of Sanatogen, Genasprin, etc.) 
12, Chenies Street, London, W.C. 1. 
(Chairman: The Viscountess Rhondda) 


EXAMINATION PAPER 


AS USED BY THE 


| COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


Ruled both sides. 


In strict accordance with the College requirements. 


| Packed in Reams of a Sheets per Ream, of 6d. 
” ” ‘ ” eee nas oT) S. 
| ANSWER BOOKS FOR EXAMINATIONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 
Senior, 3 Books 1/10 ; Junior, 3 Books 1/10 ; Preliminary, 3 Books 1/10. 
Music Paper. 


REMITTANCES SHOULD ACCOMPANY ORDER. 


F. W. SHELBOURNE & Co., Wholesale & Retail Stationers, 
Telephone; Holborn 690. 63, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


(POSTAGE EXTRA.) 


THE ONLY MAGAZINE OF ITS KIND!!! 


* Enalisb ” 


For Readers, Writers, Teachers, and all Lovers of the Language. 


6d. Monthly. Post Free, 8d. Annually, 7/6. 
W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., 
121/125, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


— — 


DRILL OR GYM SHOES. 


Plain Canvas, Stout Rubber Soles, in White or Brown, In sizes, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 3/11 
In Black only, best quality ste stk ; ps4 es re .. 4/6 
Black Canvas, Chrome Leather Soles, sewn for real hard wear, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 5/1 


MADDOCK & SON, 
“* Sports and Games Shoe Makers,” 
; 272, FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W 


Please mention paper when writing, 


-PATON'S LIST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS 


23rd AN NUAL EDITION NOW PREPARING: 


An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. 


EVERY YEAR THOUSANDS OF PARENTS 
CONSULT THIS BOOK. 


“ I am glad to find I have got 
another pupil this term through 
the advertisement of the school 
in your book, so am glad I was 
persuaded to keep it in.”’ 


NATIONAL LIBRARY OF IRELAND, 
DuBLIN.—“This important pub- 
lication occupies a prominent 
place i in our Reading Room, and 
is in frequent use.” 


“Please insert my pages as 
usual. I believe I get more 
pupils from that than from any 
other source.” 


“ I have much pleasure in re- 
newing the advertisement fF 
your excellent Guide, and should 
like to take the opportunity to 
| express to you my best thanks 

are | for the invaluable help of your 
pena N aA Agency. 39 


AND TU QRS | “I enclose order form, duly 
1919 Í signed.. .. I am more than 

| grateful for the excellent service 

your Agency does my school.” 


“ I enclose a request to have 
my notice renewed. I would not 
for anything leave it off now.” 


“ When I first came here I 
spent over {50 ‘in six months 
advertising ig the leading papers 
—result, one boy. Then I came 
under your Agency—result, a 
steady stream of boarders 
every term, more than filling up 
the vacancies caused by boys 
leaving. I have already had to 
open another dormitory, and am 
on the point of ‘ venturing’ on 
another boarding house.” 


“I am returning the adver- 
tisement at once with a little 
addition. ... We have this 
term four pupils introduced by 
you, and I am much obliged to 
you for your help. It makes all 
the difference in these difficult 
days whether one has a full 
school or not.” | 
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“ I find it most useful to my 
patients when seeking informa- 
tion about sending their boys 
and girls away, and have kept 
a copy in my waiting-room for 
some years. 


Specimen Copy and full particulars sent free 
‘of charge to Head Masters and Head Mistresses. 


l 


J ° & J 5 Pp ATON, Educational Agents, 


143, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. Tte: 
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TEACHERS REGISTRATION COUNCIL. 


REPRESENTATIVE OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION. 


(Constituted by Order in Council, 29th February, 1912.) 


The Council desires to make known to all 


UNREGISTERED TEACHERS 


that 


1. The full CONDITIONS OF REGISTRATION will come into operation at the beginning 
of the year 1921. Up to 31st December, 1920, teachers may be admitted to Registration 
on proof of EXPERIENCE ALONE, under conditions satisfactory to the Council. 
After that date proof of ATTAINMENTS and PROFESSIONAL TRAINING will be 
required. 


2. The OFFICIAL LIST OF REGISTERED TEACHERS is now being revised. Entries 
for the Revised List will close on WEDNESDAY, 30th JUNE, 1920. 


3. On and after the same date, WEDNESDAY, 30th JUNE NEXT, the uniform fee for 
Registration will be TWO POUNDS instead of ONE GUINEA, as at present. 


4. Registered Teachers may count their teaching service prior to Ist April, 1919, as 
QUALIFYING SERVICE FOR SUPERANNUATION where the service has been 
accepted by the Council. 


Teachers who are not Registered should complete the Form 
below and post it without delay to the Office of the Council. 


To the SECRETARY, TEACHERS REGISTRATION COUNCIL, 
47, Bedford Square, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


Please forward... Form(s) of Application for Registration to 
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D. R. EVANS & CO. LTP 


Produce Merchants. 


FOOD SUPPLIES FOR NEW TERM. 


HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS. 


Sweetened Condensed Milk, 48 tins in case §3/- 
Table Syrup, 7lb., free tins . . . each 6/6 
Calif. Honey, 6olb., free tins .  perlb. 1/3 


These will be found useful during the Sugar shortage. 


Finest Table Margarine, 281b. boxes, per lb. 1/- 
28lb. box carriage paid to any Railway Station. 


A valuable substitute for Butter, which is almost unprocurable 
at present. 


If you have not opened an account with us, send to-day for a copy 
of our Price List. Our service is highly recommended by all the 


leading Colleges, Schools and Institutions. 


ALL GOODS CARRIAGE PAID. 


68/69, Farringdon St., London, E.C. 4. 
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COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


Certificate & Lower Form Examinations 


1920. 


S. denotes the Senior Examination, J. the Junior, 
P. the Preliminary, L.F. Lower Forms. 


Scripture History. 


Acts of the Apostles (Part II, Ch. 13-28. Edited 
with Introduction, Notes, and Maps, by Rev. W. H. FLECKER, 
ae M.A., Head Master of Dean Close School, Cheltenham, 


(s., J.) 


Gospel of St. Luke. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Maps, by Rev. T. WALKER, M.A., and Rev. J. F. 
RICHARDS, M.A. 2s. 


(s., J.) 


Gospel of St. Luke. (Preliminary Edition.) 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Maps, by ae J F. 
RICHARDS, M.A., and Rev. T. WALKER, M.A. is 


(P., L.F.) 


“English “Literature, History & Geography. 


Milton.—Comus. Lycidas. By S. E. GOGGIN, (s.) 
M.A., and A. F. Watt, M.A. Each I. 6d. 
Milton.—Sonnets. By W. F. Masom, M.A. (s.) 


2s. 


Scott.—Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
T. T. JEFFERY, M.A. 28. 


2ND EDITION. 


Edited by (J., P., L.F.) 


Shakespeare.—Merchant of Venice. By S. E. (s.) 
Goccin, M.A. 2s. 3d. 

Sha kes peare.—-The Tempest. By A. R. WEEKES, (s.) 
M. A. 28. 3d. 

Shakespeare.—The Tempest. By A. R. WEEKES, (J.) 
M.A., and FREDERICK ALLEN, M.A. ls. 9d. (Junior 
Shakespeare.) 

School History of England. By M. E. CARTER, (S., J.) 
Honour School of Modern History, Oxford. With Plans and 
Coloured Maps. 48. 6d. Alsoin Three Parts. Part I, to 1603. 

Part II, 1485-1714. Part Ill, 1660-1910. Each 2s. 

Preliminary History of England. By M. K. (P.,L.F.) 
Exuiott, Honours in the Historical Tripos, Cambridge, and 
M. S. ELLIOTT, B.A. With Illustrations. 2s. 9d. 

Text-book of Geography. By G. C. Fry, (s.) 
M.Sc. SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 5s. 6d. 

Junior Geography. By G.C. Fry, M.Sc. 3s. 6d. (J., P.) 

“Latin and Grech. 

Caesar .—Gallic War, Book V. By A. H. ALLCROFT, © (s.) 
M.A., and W. F. Masom, M.A. Is. 9d.° 

Caesar.—Gallic War, Book VI. By LL. M. PENN, (s., J., P.) 
M.A. Is. 9d.* 

Cicero..—De Amicitia. By A. H. ALLCcROFT, (s.) 
M.A., and W. F. Masom, M.A. Is. 9d.* 

By A. H. ALLCROFT, (S., J.) 
M.A., and B. J. Haves, M.A. Is. 9d.* 

Euripides.—Hecuba. By T. T. JEFFERY, M.A. (s.) 
With Introduction and Notes. Is. 9d. 

Xenophon.—Anabasis, Book I. By A. H. (s., J.) 


ALLCROFT, M.A., and F. L. D. RicHarpson, B.A. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. Is. 9d. 


* With Introduction, Notes, and Complete Alphabetical Lexicon. 


Complete Educational Catalogue, and separate Catalogue of Class Books 
for Secondary Schools, post free, on application. 


Aniversity Tutorial Press, Ltd. 


25, High Street, New Oxford Street, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


| 


FROM 


Sidgwick & Jackson’s List 


N.B.—The Publishers 
permanence 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


AN ADVENTURE IN EDUCATION. 
By J. H. SIMPSON. 3s. 6d. net. 


*.* Describes a very remarkable experiment in the 
educative effect of self-government upon one of the 
lower forms of a Public School. A book which is ` 
causing much discussion in all genuinely progressive 
educational circles. 


ret to be unable to guarantee the 
the prices given below. 


“Those interested in educational experiment should not miss ‘ An 
Adventure in Education.’ Certainly it is an experiment not to 
be lightly dismissed.’ ' -MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

“The book is well worth careful study ; for ourselves we have read 

every word of it with interest and pleasure, as a singularly sincere 

record of an important achievement.” —-THE LIvERPOOL Post. 


ADVANCE IN CO- EDUCATION. 


Articles by various writers. Edited by ALICE 
Woops. With an Introduction by HOMER LANE. 
3s. 6d. net. 


THE YOUNG WAGE-EARNER, and 
the Problem of his Education. Essays and 
Reports, edited by J. J. FINDLAY, with the Com- 
mittee of the Uplands Association. 3s. 6d. net. 


CHILD TRAINING : 


Parents and Teachers. 
2nd Impression. 3s. 6d. 


POEMS OF TO-DAY: An Anthology. 


Cr. 8vo. Stiff paper covers, 2s. net. Cloth 
3s.net. 17thimpression. 83rd-92nd thousand. 


MODERN ENGLISH WRITERS : 


Being a Study of Imaginative Literature, 
1890-1914. By Haro_p WILLIAMS, Author of 
‘ Two Centuries of the English Novel. Pp. 
xxx., 504. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
[Second Impression. 
*,* A comprehensive account of the work of all the 


chief writers of the period. The best book of reference 
for all interested in modern English Literature. 


Suggestions for 
By Lapy ACLAND. 
net 


“© An excellently and often brilliantly written, sane, and refreshing 
book.” —THE SPECTATOR. 

“ A careful and very able performance ; 

fearless.” —THE SPHERE. 


THE GLORY that was GREECE : 


A aan of Hellenic Culture and Civilisa- 
tion. J. C. STOBART. 3rd impression. 
with 200° ieuan Royal 8vo. Cloth, 
15s. net. 


his criticisms are sound and 


SIDGWICK & JACKSON, LIMITED 


3, ADAM STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C 2. 
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A REVIEW OF IDEAS AND METHODS. 
(Founded 1847.) 
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CONTENTS. 
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With SUPPLEMENT—1HE JANUARY CONFERENCES. 


NOTICE TO READERS. 


The March Number of the Educational Times will contain an im- 
portant article by Prof. Stewart Macpherson, F.R.A.M., on The Teaching 
of Music. 


The series of translations from Meleager will be continued, and the 
Scheme of Organisation adopted by the Kent Education Committee will be 
described. 


For Order Form and Business Notice see inside page of back cover. 


Readers who desire a copy of the Index to the Educational Times for 
1919 are asked to apply to the Publishers. 


NOTICE TO WRITERS. 


The Editor is prepared to consider essays, sketches, or 
verse, provided that they are marked by originality or 
freshness of view. Accounts of successful teaching devices 
or efforts to introduce new methods in education will 
receive special attention. Articles submitted should not 
exceed 600, 1,200, or 1,800 words in length, according to 
the importance of the topic. The name and address of the 
writer should be written at the head of the first page and 
the number of words indicated. Articles, if declined, wili 
not be returned unless they are sent with a stamped addressed 
envelope for this purpose. 


Address: 31, Museum Street, London, W.C. 1 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Conferences. 


The opening of the year was marked as usual by a 
serics of meetings held under the general banner of the 
Teachers’ Guild and under the particular pennons of 
some three dozen associations. These gatherings were 
held at the University College, Gower Street, and in 
addition there were meetings at the Guildhall, the 
London Day Training College, and elsewhere. A com- 
plete chronicle of all that was said would fill many 
numbers of THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES without enhancing, 
to any great extent, its reputation for originality and 
cheerfulness. Somebody has remarked that on the day 
when the secrets of the human heart are revealed 
we shall discover why people wear tight boots. On the 
same enlightening occasion we may learn why people 
attend conferences. The eighth annual conference of 
Educational Associations, like its predecessors, seems to 
us to have been far too sectional. It is not enough to 
have different bodies, however numerous, holding 
their meetings under one roof. Physical contiguity 
is an imperfect substitute for brotherly love. Of itself 
it does little to foster intellectual understanding, and 
where each association forms its own programme and 
insists on having its own hour of meeting, there must 
result a bewildering state of things. 


Concentration. 


The diffusion of interest and waste of energy which 
result from the present arrangement are in no way 
the fault of the Teachers’ Guild. This body and its 
officials, led with tireless energy by Miss Henrietta Busk, 
have now established an annual conference in London 
where broad educational questions may be discussed 
in an atmosphere which is free from sectional politics. 
It remains for the associations to make proper use of 
the opportunity. Hitherto some of the largest and 
most important bodies have remained outside. To them 
we venture to suggest that they should co-operate 
in the January meetings while retaining their own 
special conferences. These gatherings can hardly be 
merged in the united meetings at Gower Street. 
Some of them, such as the annual conference of 
the National Union of Teachers, are of the nature 
of demonstrations, held for the purpose of bring- 
ing the aims and demands of one section of teachers 
prominently before the public. Their proceedings 
are political rather than educational, and their purpose 
is advertisement rather than the advancement of educa- 
tion. Accepting the proposition that each association 
is bound to make itself known and to hold meetings 
for its own members, we suggest that the associations 
should combine to frame a programme of joint confer- 
ences, bringing their educational ideas into the general 
stock, instead of remaining outside or competing 
against each other to secure attractive speakers and 
topics. 
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A National Council. 


It is not to be expected that the movement in favour 
of joint councils in industry will be ignored by teachers. 
The general scheme set forth in the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Councils provides for establishing 
in each industry a National Council representing em- 
ployers and employed. There are also to be District 
Councils and Works Committees. The avowed aims 
are to provide machinery for settling disputes as to 
wages, and also for bringing to the aid of the industry 
the experience and practical knowledge of the workers, 
evoking their interest and encouraging a spirit of 
craftsmanship. It is important that every teacher 
should consider whether the principles of the scheme 
can be applied in educational administration. The 
obvious difficulty, at first sight, is that education is 
not a commercial undertaking worked for dividends. 
The employers, too, are not a coherent body, making 
it their chief business to employ and pay teachers. 
They have other business to attend to, and with the 
exception of those who engage private tutors the parents 
in the community delegate their function as employers 
of teachers to representatives, either to local authorities 
controlling state schools, or to governors and heads 
of non-state schools. The public, however, are the 
employers of teachers, and, so far as state schools are 
concerned, the public include not only parents but all 
who pay rates or taxes. In this regard the ordinary 
citizen is in a position similar to that of a shareholder in 
acompany. He may take part in appointing “ directors,” 
who are the Local Authority and Parliament, but he 
leaves these bodies to act on his behalf as employers 
and immediate paymasters of the teachers. Now it is 
evident that industrial companies will take part in form- 
ing Industrial Councils, and it would seem to be possible 
to form National and District Councils for Education. 


A Practical Scheme. 


For a National Council we should need representative 
employers on one side and representative teachers on 
the other. For the former we should look to Parliament 
and urge the establishment of a Board of Education 
or a Standing Parliamentary Committee which would 
replace the present Board, a body which has never met. 
Many people are unaware that the Board of Education 
consists of the President, the Lord President of the 
Council, the Principal Secretaries of State, the First 
Lord of the Treasury, and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. The vision of these august personages meeting 
to discuss education has probably been too splendid 
to allow of any attempt to make it a reality, and in 
consequence the decisions of the Board are in practice 
the outcome of the wisdom of a body of officials, acting 
under the immediate supervision of the President of the 
Board, who is technically responsible to Parliament 
and conveniently available—when qualified for the part 
—to serve as a kind of megaphone for conveying to the 
public the intentions of its servants. This method of 
dealing with education affords a sharp contrast to that 
adopted for national defence. The Army Council 
includes distinguished soldiers, and at the Admiralty 
there are distinguished sailors. These Boards have 
reality and responsibility. The officials are not expected 
to bear the double burden of initiating and of carrying 
out the schemes for national defence. They are left 
free to do the work for which they were appointed. 


District Councils and School Committees. 

Local education should develop on a similar plan. 
The Local Education Authority and governors of 
independent schools might appoint the employers’ side, 
while the united body of teachers in the district appointed 
the teachers’ side. Thus we should have a Local Educa- 
tion Council under the control of the representatives 
of the ratepayers. In the schools we need Schools 
Committees where the parents of children could meet 
the teachers. Formerly there was a body of managers 
attached to every elementary school, but this plan did 
not call for the help of the teachers. The principle 
underlying the whole scheme of Industrial Councils 
is that of giving to the workers full opportunity to 
express their views and to contribute to the progress 
of the undertaking in a co-operative rather than a 
subordinate capacity. It is true that this principle 
will be grasped very slowly, and its application will be 
resisted by those who do not understand or believe 
the statement made at the last Church Congress that 
“ the age of mastership is giving place to the age of 
leadership.” Bright young journalists have been 
inspired to describe the scheme for Education Councils 
as a plan for establishing “ Soviets,” trading on that 
fear of nicknames which paralyses the average English- 
man almost as much as his fear of ideas. Epithets are 
no offset to thought, and the idea of Education Councils 
must be worked at until a satisfactory scheme is evolved. 
The plan outhned above is open to criticism, but the 
principle of bringing teachers into the work of directing 
our educational system cannot be brushed aside as 
absurd. Teachers have their contribution to make, 
and they must be given a right to make it. 


Public Interest in Education. 

Lest we should be misunderstood, it may be well 
to say that a scheme for Educational Councils does not 
involve any disparagement of officials or ignore the 
importance of skilled administrative work. We are 
fortunate in having at the Board of Education and in 
many local areas a body of officials who are zealous 
for educational progress and in close touch with the 
work of the schools. It is a paradox, however, that their 
skill and zeal may work harmfully by leading the public 
to hand over to them functions and powers which are 
not properly transferable. The result is a loss of public 
interest in education, which means a loss to education 
itself. Gas and water may be distributed mysteriously 
into our houses through municipal pipes while we remain 
in contented ignorance of the process; but ideas 
cannot be distributed in this mechanical fashion. We 
are prone to think of instruction as something which is 
to be handed out to children “of school age ” in assorted 
parcels neatly ticed up. Mr. Fisher has been reminding 
us that education, even formal education, should be a 
consciously continued process lasting throughout life. 
This cannot be unless adults are encouraged to think 
about schools and other educational agencies, and are 
invited to take an active part in working them. As for 
the teachers, it 1s wasteful to neglect the opportunity 
of engaging their help in determining the conditions 
under which they work. If a bricklayer is thought to 
work better when he is given a voice in deciding the 
terms on which his labour is to be used, we can surely 
agree that teachers will find new inspiration and fresh 
incentives when they are enabled to carry out plans 
which they have helped to devise. 
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Medical Inspection in Secondary Schools. 


It is announced that on April Ist next the medical 
inspection of pupils in State Secondary Schools will begin 
under the terms of the Education Act. This further 
development of the admirable work of Sir George 
Newman and his colleagues is to be welcomed, but we 
note that the new arrangement will take no cognisance 
of the existence of independent schools. The purpose 
of medical inspection has been described as being 
“to furnish a complete health record and to offer 
medical advice which may prove of the greatest possible 
value to the individual and to the nation.” It is difficult 
to see why this boon should be withheld from pupils 
in schools outside the control of the State. These young 
people are part of the nation and the schools in which 
they are taught should be treated as part of the national 
system of education. For this it is not necessary or 
desirable to embark on the vast expenditure which would 
be involved in extinguishing them and replacing them 
by Council Schools. What is needed is that the State 


should impose a standard of efficiency and then accept’ 


in a generous and broad-minded spirit the acknowledged 
services of independent schools. The work of the 
teachers should be recognised by admitting them to the 
benefits of superannuation and the schools themselves 
should be encouraged to develop on sound educational 
lines while maintaining all reasonable freedom. It is 
best for us to recognise that the independent school is a 
fact and that it cannot be removed by merely pretending 
that it does not exist. We hope that all independent 
schools will apply to be brought under the scheme for 
medical inspection, and that their request will be 
granted. 


EVERYTHING RETURNS. 


(A translation’ from the Italian.) 


Maiden, what dost thou here at the door, 
Looking distantly over the countryside ? 
“Ah! if you knew! The people bore 
My mother over there when she died ; 
She will return, they said, to stay my tears, 
And I have watched for four long years.” 
Alas, poor child ! thou knowest not : 
That the dead are buried—and then forgot ! 
“ The little flowers in my vase come back to me, 


So do the stars . . . and so will she ! ” 


SIDNEY W. WELLS. 


EDUCATION AND THE NEW 
LEISURE. 


By J. Lewis Paton, M.A. 
(High Master, Manchester Grammar School). 


As to many results of the war we still preserve an open 
mind. But as to the demand of the wage-earning classes 
for increased leisure there can be no doubt; it is not 
peculiar to this country—it is universal, and the curtail- 
ment of working hours will remain, unless Lord Lever- 
hulme succeeds in curtailing them still further. No 
one grudges the manual worker his leisure ; the crucial 
thing both for the worker himself and the community 
is the way he spends it. To sfend time is not difficult, 
but to use it needs both judgment and taste. In nothing 
does a man discover his real inward self as in the way he 
acts when he is master of his own time. During his work 
hours he conforms inevitably to type. When work 1s 
over, as the Latin phrase has it, he gives play to his 
genius, he reveals his spontaneous self. 

It is this urgency of the leisure problem which gives 
significance to the reports, recently published, of the 
Adult Education Committee of which the Master of 
Balliol was chairman, and to the National Conference 
on the Leisure of the People recently held in Manchester. 
The first of these takes stock of the intellectual needs of 
our society, and the agencies at work to supply them. 
It shows what the possibilities are and where they lie. 
The conference at Manchester brought together folk from 
all parts of the United Kingdom, who had been working 
in an isolated way at this problem, and gave for the first 
time a demonstration of the manysidedness and hopeful- 
ness of such work. 

It was interesting to note how at every scssion of the 
conference speakers fell back on the experience of the 
war. Before Sir Henry Hadow began his work of formal 
education, the Y.M.C.A. had already been at work 
organising lectures, concerts, classes, study circles, and 
amateur handicrafts. It had not forgotten sport— 
sport springs eternal in the British breast ; but it struck 
out a new line when Mr. CecilSharp went over and started 
his old folk dances, and Miss Penelope Whecler not only 
gave recitals of Greek plays but got the men to form 
dramatic troupes among themselves and even to write 
their own plays. It is not hard to see how participation 
in such activities will have opened up the mind of many 
a village lad whose only idea of spending the evening 
hitherto has been discussing his neighbour's affairs and 
doings over a can of ale in the village tavern. It is not 
too much to say that both in village and town the 
experience at the front has called into being a new 
demand and trained a new and better taste. 

There are some who see in this new movement a mere 
“craze for amusement.” This view is narrow and 
purblind. The new demand represents a revolt against 
the sordidness which people hitherto have been stupid 
enough to think necessary. It is a vision of the finer 
possibilities of pleasure, and in this new vision lie the 
seeds of anew renascence. ‘‘ Genuine art,” said William 
Morris, “is not possible without the help of the useful 
classes.” Now that we have this widespread aspiration 
among the common folk for the true beauty and true 
pleasure cf life, we have also, as we have never had 
before, the basis on which a popular revival of art may 
be built. 
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These are considerations which must govern the 
curriculum of the new Continuation Schools. A whole 
session of the conference was devoted to clause 17. 
The feeling was strongly expressed that in the working 
out of this new system of “ physical and social educa- 
tion ” there was room for all to co-operate and all would 
be needed. The Local Education Authority in devising 
its scheme for carrying out clause 17 must make its 
framework large enough to include them all, and by 
including them it will secure that element of self- 
government and that personal touch which are 
all-important in the right guidance of adolescence. 
It is not an easy matter for administrators to co-ordinate 
- voluntary helpers with the professional staff, but it must 
be done. 


All teachers in Continuation Schools and in the upper 
standards of Elementary Schools will welcome the 
new children’s rooms sketched out in Mr. Stanley Jast’s 
paper, and newly established in Manchester. Such 
experiments in self-determination as that in Mr. O'Neill’s 
school will find invaluable support in such a development 
ot the Public Libraries, and Mr. Fisher’s Public Libraries 
Act of last session removes any financial barrier. 


Miss Alice Buckton gave an account of what had been 
done at Glastonbury. It is not every village which has 
such a rich local tradition as Glastonbury, but there is 
no village without some distinctive historical association 
or folk-lore. And no village need wait for a dramatist. 
If Mr. Caldwell Cook’s boys can write their own plays, 
and the Glastonbury villagers can do the same, so can 
other villages. Meanwhile there are many simple plays 
at hand with which to start. Tolstoy’s peasant stories 
have been dramatised and taken up by the Adult Schools; 
there are several simple mystery plays which are equally 
suitable, and it is encouraging to note that ‘‘ Eager 
Heart” has been performed this Christmas in 59 
different places by local companies. 


Of the holidays there is no room to speak. There is 
perhaps no sight more discouraging to the idealist 
than Tripper-town in August. It is an outward and 
visible sign of an inward lack of imagination in our 
people. But asa set-off we have the two growing holiday 
organisations which have set before themselves an ideal 
of true education—and fellowship. One hesitates to 
use the word “ educational ’’ because it has a medicinal 
flavour, but no institution has done more to broaden 
the word, to sct it in its right context, and rid it of all 
“ medicinal” associations than Mr. T. A. Leonard, 
the founder of both the Co-operative Holidays Associa- 
tion and the Holiday Fellowship. Few workers now 
lack the holiday week in summer. On the lines of the 
Holiday Association there are untold possibilities of 
extending the spirit and the method of Toynbee Hall. 


It is clear that Labour will now have a large share in 
the control of our municipal administration. The prob- 
Iem of the people’s leisure will be placed, as it should be, 
in the hands of the people themselves to work out ; 
but it will need the co-operation of all classes of the 
community to solve the problem successfully. More 
especially does it call for the co-operation of those who 
have had the privilege of higher education, hitherto 
denied to the great majority. If that education has been 
an education of the heart as well as the head, their 
co-operation will not be lacking. 


QUESTIONS OF THE FUTURE. 
The League of Nations. 


By PROFESSOR EDWARD WESTERMARCK 
(Rektor of the Academy of Aabo, Finland). 


THE idea of a League of Nations is not new. Two 
hundred years ago it was projected by Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre, but it then excited universal derision ; 
even Voltaire spoke of its author as “a person half 
philosopher and half fool.” But the idea of a federation 
of the European States came up again with Rousseau, 
Bentham, and Kant. It was now made much of even 
by governments and statesmen, and the expression 
“ League of Nations ’’ was on everyone’s lips. In many 
quarters it was, it is true, considered as a specious phrase 
to further the special political interests of certain states, 
nor is it to be wondered at that people were distrustful 
of such a radical change in the international relations 
of sovereign states as a ‘‘ League of Nations ”’ implies. 
The moral laws which are valid for individuals have 
hitherto been considered as hardly binding upon states. 
Egoism has been the principle of international right ; 
wholesale slaughter has been regarded as a legitimate 
means of settling disputes between states. Is it then 
possible for impartial justice to step suddenly into the 
place of selfish interest ? Can wolves be transformed 
into lambs? The future must show how far these 
misgivings are justified. But as far as one can draw 
inferences for the future from the past we may reason- 
ably assume that the idea of a “ League of Nations ” 
will sooner or later be realised, and that war will one day 
cease to exist in our continent, at least in any other 
form than as a police measure conditioned by exceptional 
circumstances. 


The history of morals shows in one important respect 
a never-ceasing and steady progress in one and the same 
direction. Moral laws have come to embrace ever- 
widening circles of men. The primitive prescripts of 
tribal morality have gradually become valid for whole 
peoples, and even in reference to individuals belonging 
to alien races. This evolution has been brought about 
chiefly by the growth of intercourse between different 
racial groups which made them more dependent one 
upon the other, created common interests between them, 
made them better acquainted with one another and 
ground off many peculiarities which had had a repelling 
and estranging effect. Buckle maintained that “ ignor- 
ance is the principal cause of racial hatred,” and as 
intercourse between different nations increases ignorance 
diminishes, and consequently racial hatred subsides. 
Now there cannot be any doubt that this process will 
go on in the future as hitherto, and indeed to an extent 
previously unthought of. - Let us bear in mind that the 
railways are not yet a hundred years old, that space is 
but now opening its boundless tracts to international 
communication. Is it not then absurd to suppose 
that the international relations which in a great measure 
were the result of the earlier isolation of nations, will 
endure for ever? They arose under certain definite 
conditions and they must gradually change as the 
circumstances which conditioned them undergo change. 

In the middle ages, when the various parts of one 
realm were loosely connected and had but little inter- 
course with one another, one feudal lord or city was 
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deemed to have a mght to wage war with another, 
and probably no one ever thought of a time when these 
small wars would cease. People have an inveterate 
tendency to assume that what is now will continue to 
be in the future. This perhaps explains why the idea 
of a league of nations seems to many a naive Utopia, 
and I admit that in these times of passion and hatred 
it requires a more than ordinary effort of the imagination 
to evoke a picture of Europe as a domain of perpetual 
peace. 

A league of nations founded not upon brute strength 
but upon the principle of strict equity should give the 
small nations a security which they have never before 
known, and even irrespective of the awakened idea 
of such a league, it must be considered as a gain derived 
from the war that the’ right of the small nations to live 
their own life should have been laid down by the Great 
Powers with an emphasis that makes every infringement 
a breach of a binding rule of international law. It is 
not only the right of the small nations that has been 
= solemnly proclaimed. Nationalities also which consti- 
tute a minority in a country inhabited by different 
races, speaking different languages, have had expressly 
assigned to them the same right to preserve and develop 
their own individuality as that which the small nations 
enjoy as against their more powerful neighbours. 
The safeguarding of minorities against oppression by 
national majorities was, as we know, a subject of dis- 
cussion at the Peace Conference, and will be one of the 
objects of the League of Nations. It is true that prac- 
tical politics are not hide-bound by theories and general- 
isations ; it has been pointed out that even now in this 
hour of the great settlement the principle of the self-deter- 
mination of small nations and nationalities has been 
far from consistently applied. But something is never- 
theless gained from the fact that the nationalistic theory 
of the state has at last been superseded by the principle 
of different nationalities within the state. The twentieth 
century inherited from the nineteenth a policy which 
not only in practice but also in theory proclaimed that 
the race or nationality which is predominant in the state 
cannot permit other numerically inferior nationalities 
living within the confines of the state to enjoy the same 
rights as itself, particularly in the use of their mother- 
tongues. In order to gain equality with the predominant 
nationality the weaker nationality must be merged 
in it and accept its language, for, it was said, there must 
be but one language and one heart in a State. Let us 
hope that the war has given a death-blow to this doc- 
trine and that in countries inhabited by different races 
thé one race shall not be considered less patriotic than 
the other simply because it loves with equal warmth 
its mother-tongue. From the Swedish. 


Cambridge Local Examinations. 


The Class-lists of the Cambridge Local Examinations held in 
December last have been issucd, showing that the total number 
of candidates entered was 5,993, exclusive of 6,202 candidates 
who were examined at Colonial Centres. In the Senior Examina- 
tion 441 boys and 624 girls satisfied the Examiners, 20 boys and 
15 girls being placed in the First Class ; 277 boys and 243 girls 
showed sufficient merit to entitle them to exemption from one 
or both parts of the previous examination. Of the Junior 
candidates 775 boys and 678 girls passed, the numbers of those 
placed in the First Class being 22 and 2 respectively. In the 
Preliminary Examination 719 boys and 524 girls passed. 


THE FAILURE OF OUR 
CLASS-TEACHING. 
By J. H. SIMPSON, 
Author of “ An Adventure in Education.” 
(Concluded.) 


Having now discussed at some length the nature 
of the problem which faces us as teachers, we may 
proceed to consider the conditions in which we have 
to try to solve it. Clearly these conditions impose 
upon us severe limitations. We may believe, as I 
most certainly do believe, that if children were educated 
freely from the beginning, and allowed to satisfy their 
own thirst for knowledge, choosing with advice what 
they would learn, subject leading naturally to subject, 
there would be no problem before us at all. We may 
further believe that if boys, brought up as I have 
described, were given a like freedom of choice, not 
always necessarily for the individual but for the group, 
their natural curiosity and impulse to corporate action 
would enable them to become responsible for “ work,” 
which would then be spontaneous and not imposed by 
adult authority. But those are not the conditions 
as we know them to-day. Our task is to discover how 
we can arouse a sense of responsibility for their work :--- 


1. In boys to whom earlier repressive education has 
given a positive distaste for work, or at least a 
feeling that it is external to them, boys, in fact, 
suffering from what I have called a “ defensive ” 
attitude. 


2. In the case of subjects which are not always suited 
to the boy’s taste or capacity, but imposed from 
without by adult standards to meet the necds 
of some examination system. 


It we are to be successful in creating a new attitude 
of boys to their work, it is important that all teachers 
who are interested in the attempt should contribute 
from their experience to the common stock of methods 
and ideas. For that reason, and not because I assume 
that they contain anything new or orginal, I put 
forward the following suggestions. 


In the first place, I believe that there is a useful field 
for experiment with methods similar to that which 
I have described elsewhere under the name of the 
“ collective reward.” Briefly stated it is a system of 
marking, by which it can be seen whether the work 
of the form as a whole has or has not reached a certain 
standard. If the standard has been reached the whole 
form receive some kind of reward. Each boy's contri- 
bution to the total is shown as a percentage of his 
possible maximum mark. I am well aware that this 
system has its dangers, and that it may sound quite 
inconsistent with what I have said before. For example, 
it is probable, or perhaps certain, that much of the 
collective interest will be mis-directed from the work 
to the reward. But so long as marks exist at all I am 
not sure that this defect can be avoided. I am not 
recommending this system, remember, as an ideal 
one, but as a kind of palliative, or compromise. Only, 
to those who are thinking of trying some such a device 
may I offer three suggestions ? First, the boys them- 
selves in free discussion should be able to criticise the 
fairness of the standard, and, if possible, to help in 
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deciding whether or not it has been attained. Second, 
there should be no competition with other forms ; 
apart from the fact that no standard of marking means 
the same thing for different teachers, competition with 
other forms is only an additional way of diverting 
interest from the work. Third, it is of the essence of 
the system that the “slacker ” shares in the reward 
as well as the worker. There must be no arbitrary 
exceptions made to this rule. 


Leaving this particular expedient, and returning 
to more general methods, I should like to emphasize 
the value of free discussion between teacher and class 
in all matters of organisation. There are many things 
in the management of a class which may make no 
difference to the teacher’s convenience, but matter 
a great deal to the pupil’s. There are also many 
things, though the teacher does not always seem to 
recognise the fact, about which he would find the 
advice of the class, if it were asked in the proper spirit, 
very useful. To ask a boy for his opinion, and at the 
same time to show him that you don’t in the least 
mind if it differs widely from your own, is one of the 
best ways of breaking down his sense of inferiority. 


This open discussion and settlement by agreement 
of questions of discipline and routine may be developed 
to any extent, even, if the demand comes, to a fairly 
complete class self-government. But it must always 
depend upon the actual organisation of any school of 
the orthodox type whether the scope of a class is wide 
enough to make the experiment worth while. 


It follows from what I have said before that I would 
. strongly urge the teacher to emphasize as little as possible 
all marks, orders, competitive prizes, and penalties, 
when he is obliged to retain them. I have said enough 
about the principle which underlies them. But, granted 
that their influence is evil, few realise its strength. 
The extent to which a boy’s mind can be dominated 
by the thought of a “ week’s order ” is astonishing. 
The extent to which a teacher’s mind can be demoralised 
by marks is almost appalling. Competition of some 
kind or other is, perhaps, inevitable, but it should be 
the natural desire of one boy to measure himself suc- 
cessfully with another as a means of realising his own 
growth, not as an artificially excited rivalry for an ex- 
ternally awarded prize. And, if marks must be retained, 
they should so far as possible be awarded by the boy 
himself, who will thus be able to measure for himself 
his own failure or success. 


When the subject is already enlisting the interest 
of the class, and individual competition is clearly not 
required as a spur to industry, the teacher can easily 
find opportunities for making use of the team-spirit. 
Any kind of dramatic work is highly suitable for the 
purpose. So are History and Geography studied in 
groups. Of all the lessons which I have ever given, 
few are pleasanter to recall than some in which my 
form worked in groups under self-appointed leaders 
at making a play out of their English book. Each 
group was responsible for the planning, writing, and 
acting of one scene. My own part was that of general 
adviser merely. One anecdote of that time will illus- 
trate the spirit which work of this kind will produce. 
Public School boys are not usually hungry for their 
work, nor are they fond of displaying emotion in public. 


But I remember one day when a boy joined us who 
was promoted some time after the beginning of term. 
The leader of the group to which he was assigned, 
thinking that he would not be of much use to them 
until he had gone through the work of the past few 
weeks, quite sensibly told him that for the present 
he had better read by himself what he had misscd. 
This was all right for the first lesson, and the second. 
But at the beginning of the third I noticed as I was 
casually walking about the room that he was still 
working by himself, and asked him laughingly if he 
was not yet allowed to work with the others. “ No,” 
he replied, and to my horror burst into tears. Fortu- 
nately he was sitting in a corner of the room, and by 
timely manipulation of my gown I was able to hide his 
distress from the eyes of the form. The incident has, 
I think, some interest. At any rate it is the only time 
I have ever seen a Public School boy cry because he 
was not allowed to work. 


If there was any truth in my earlier remarks, it is 
clear that in order to allow the co-operative spirit 
to develop, we must be prepared to alter radically 
the old conception of discipline. Let us express it in 
this way—there must be no discipline for the sake of 
discipline. So many school-masters, as it seems to me, 
confuse the value of discipline as a means, that is to 
say a way of promoting the best conditions of learning 
and teaching, with a value which they attach to discip- 
line as an end in itself. The latter kind of discipline 
they would define, I suppose, as the power of ordered 
movement, obedience to command, collective self- 
control. Well, there are admirable exercises for prac- 
tising these excellent qualities. A daily period of 
steady Company Drill, for instance, which if carried 
out intelligently, need not ‘be altogether uninteresting. 
And, of course, the same lessons can be partly learnt 
in games, dancing, and physical training. But inside 
the class-room the only discipline should be that which 
promotes the work of the particular lesson. 


This principle may lead us far. Think, for example, 
of the conditions in which we often ask a boy to write 
an essay. How many of us would care to sit down 
to write anything which was intended to show our in- 
telligence or imagination, if we knew that in no circum- 
stances should we be allowed to yawn, or light a pipe, 
or stroll about the room, and look out of the window 
or poke the fire? How much of the world’s intellectual 
work is, in fact, performed in conditions like these ? 
It is not that we necessarily want to do these things, 
but we want to be able to do them if the impulse takes 
us. Bodily restriction is a strong bar to mental creation. 
If I may give what may seem to some a trivial example, 
I have found it an admirable plan to allow boys who 
are writing an essay or doing an exercise to eat swects 
if they want to do so. A boy of fifteen will very likely 
do his best work if he is holding a piece of toffee in his 
mouth, just as I very hkely do mine if I am smoking 
a cigarette. That is only one small example of an 
important psychological principle. Eating sweets 
is unconsciously associated not with form discipline 
but with free out-of-school life. The sense of fear is 
dissipated and the boy’s mental energy set free for 
creative work. 


And it is the duty of the progressive teacher, even 
if he is not prepared to make any revolutionary change, 
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to discover the greatest possible number of such devices 
for removing the tension of authority, so that the boy 
no longer feels that he is being every moment watched 
and regulated. Often the teacher will find that quite 
small changes in his ways will help to produce a feeling 
of greater freedom. I am sure, for instance, that many 
of us would do well to walk more about the room in 
an informal way, and spend less time at the magisterial 
desk. Personally I hold that some lessons or part 
of lessons, are best conducted from the midst of or even 
from behind the form. Each to his own method. 
But do not let us ignore the value of apparently trivial 
devices for creating the atmosphere we require. 


My final suggestion will, perhaps, appear to be quite 
irrelevant to my subject, namely co-operative work 
inside the class-room. For it is just this, that we should 
spare no effort in encouraging the formation of volun- 
tary groups of all kinds owt of school hours. But I am 
convinced that the suggestion is indeed closely allied 
to our subject. Not a little of the most truly educative 
work of our Secondary Schools to-day is being done in 
Natural History Societies, Debating Societies, and 
voluntary clubs of all kinds. The class-teacher has 
in many subjects a great deal to learn from the methods 
of these bodies at their best. The more we encourage 
boys to take an active share in their management, 
finding there an outlet for their enthusiasm, leadership, 
and corporate sense, the more readily will they help 
us to introduce less repressive and competitive methods 
into the class-room. In many schools, where revolu- 
tionary changes are impossible, the best hope of imme- 
diate progress may well lie in attempts to blend gradually 
the aims, functions, and finally the methods of the 
compulsory and voluntary group. 


With that reflection it is appropriate that I should 
end my remarks. For I should not be wholly honest 
if, in discussing the future of class-teaching, I did not 
admit that I look forward to the class being increas- 
ingly a group of boys voluntarily banded together for 
a common purpose. Perhaps the perfect school (which, 
we must always remember, implies the existence of 
perfect fathers, mothers, and early influences) would 
consist, so far as teaching is concerned, of a number 
of such groups, following each its own path to knowledge. 
And the function of authority would be merely to pro- 
vide a field for their enterprise, to decide between 
competing claims upon teachers and material, and 

to proffer when asked the counsel of experience. 


Proposed University for Canterbury. 


Referring in an educational lecture to the great tradi- 
tions of the city, Mr. J. E. G. de Montmorency specially 
pleaded for a University. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury was in complete agree- 
ment with the proposal, and said that a small place like 
St. Andrews had had a University for centuries, that the 
idea was not a mere vision; that there would be new 
opportunities for knowledge and new occasions for using 
knowledge among a better educated people in a few years 
to come: that as the holder of a venerable office, which 
for thirteen centuries had its centre in Canterbury, it 
would be a source of great hope and satisfaction to him 
to be identified with a new University in English life. 
If endowments were asked for in America for a place with 


the great traditions of Canterbury, the result would be 
achieved in a week, 


CHRONICLE OF EDUCATION. 


1—The Teachers’ Guild. Canon Masterman retired 
from the position of President in favour of 
Sir H. Hadow. 

Jan. 1, 2—The 28th annual meeting of the Incorporated 
Association of Headmasters at the Guildhall, 
E.C., the Rev. C. J. Smith, Latymer Upper School, 
Hammersmith, presiding. 

I—Mr. Fisher presided at a meeting of the National 
Home Reading Union. Subject: Historical 
Novels. 

1—Eugenics Education Society. 
McBride, F.R.S., presided. 

1—Civic Education League. 
presided. 

1—The Historical Association at Leeds University. 
President, Professor T. F. Tont, of Manchester 
University. i 

1—National Association of Art Masters at Bir- 
mingham. Mr. R. T. Mumford, president. 

2—The annual meeting of the Incorporated Associa- 
‘tion of Assistant Masters at the London Day 
Training College, Southampton Row; Mr. 
A. Forster, Normanton Grammar School, pre- 
siding. 

2— Joint meeting of the College of Preceptors and the 
Private Schools Association. 

2—The Training College Association. 
the Master of Balliol. 

5—The British Psychological Society. 
Nunn presided. 

Jan. 6, 7.—Annual meeting of Association of Directors and 

Secretaries of Education at the County Hall, 
London. Mr. James Graham, president. 

Jan. 9, 1o—North of England Educational Conference at 

Southport. The Mayor, Councillor R. Wright, 

presided at the first meeting. Mr. Fisher gave 

the inaugural address. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Professor E. W. 


Mr. Frank Roscoe 


Address by 


Professor 


Some Appointments. 


Mr. A. A. Cock, Lecturer on Education in the University 
of London, as Professor of Philosophy and Education in the 
University College of Southampton. 

Mr. Frank Watts, M.A., as Lecturer in Psychology in the 
University of Manchester College of Technology. 


Cambridge University. 
Mr. K. J. J. Mackenzie, M.A., Christ’s College, Reader in 
Agriculture. 
Mr. W. J. Harrison, M.A., Clare, Lecturer in Mathematics. 
Mr. A. Wood, M.A., Emmanuel, Lecturer in Experimental 
Physics. 
Mr. A. G. Tansley, M.A., Trinity, Lecturer in Botany. 
Mr. F. Balfour Browne, M.A., Caius, Lecturer in Zoology. 


Liverpool University. 
Mr. T. E. Peet, as Brunner Professor of Egyptology. 
Dr. J. Share Jones, as Professor of Veterinary Anatomy. 


London University. 

Dr. Sidney Russell Wells, M.D., B.Sc., as Vice-Chancellor, 
vice Sir Cooper Perry, resigned. 

Dr. Arthur Percival Newton, M.A., D.Litt., B.Sc., as 
first occupant of the Rhodes Chair of Imperial History, 
tenable at King’s College. 

Professor William Bullock, M.D., C.M., as first occupant 
of the Goldsmiths’ Company’s Chair of Bacteriology, 
tenable at the London Hospital Medical College. 

Mr. Thomas Raymont, M.A., as Warden of Goldsmiths’ 
College. 

Miss Muriel Davies as headmistress of Nuneaton High 
School. 

Rev. C. P. Hines, as headmaster of the Hutton Grammar 
School, 
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MELEAGER OF GADARA. 
The Last of the Greek Poets. 


To fix a beginning and an end for Greek poetry is a task 
almost as difficult as to sav where the Thames begins and 
where it ceases to be ariver. But if a definite boundary 
line is to be drawn for both these great streams, then 
certainly Meleager will correspond to the last quiet 
reaches above Lechlade. There are Byzantine brooks 
and rivulets—Rufinus, Agathias, and Paul the Silentiary ; 
there are those lonely upland pools which we call Nonnus 
and Quintus Smyrnaeus ; but with Mcleager the main 
stream of song ends. 


Yet while he is an end he is also a beginning, the first 
of modern as he is the last of ancient poets. Born in Syria 
towards the end of the second century B.C., and living 
to an advanced old age, he saw the final crumbling away 
of the old Greek State system and the rise and establish- 
ment of a world empire. He is a Greek, but he does not 
look on life after the fashion of Aeschylus and Sophocles. 
For him it is the individual and not the State that 
matters, and the sorrows of his own heart are more 
important than the fall of nations. He is one of the 
first begetters of romance ; women and flowers are the 
chief subject of his verse, and with Herrick he might 
say ` 

T sing of books, of blossoms, buds, and bowers, 

Of April, May, of June, and July flowers ; 

I sing of maypoles, hock-carts, wassails, wakes, 
Of bridegrooms, brides, and of their bridal-cakes. 
I write of Youth, of Love. 


The Roman elegiac poets and the English lvrists, 
Elizabethan and Caroline alike, all betray his influence, 
and it is not too much to claim that he, more than any 
other one man, turned the current of poetical imagination 
into its present channels. Moreover, to him, as the first 
editor of the Anthology, we are ultimately indebted for 
the great collection of verse which approaches so much 
closer to modern feeling than any other volume in Greek. 


Still, in spite of an eloquent appreciation by J. A. 
Symonds and a translation, afterwards withdrawn, by 
Walter Headlam of fifty of his poems, Meleager is com- 
paratively unknown to English readers. There is a 
French prose version by Pierre Louys of a fairly large 
selection of his verse, an essay by Saint Beuve, and an 
excellent monograph by M. Ouvré. But full justice has 
not yet been done to his importance in the history of 
literature and thought. I have now attempted, I think 
for the first time, to translate into English all the genuine 
epigrams. Some few pieces commonly attributed to 
Meleager I discard, for the attributions of thejPalatine 
MS. are notoriously unreliable, and these particular 
poems have already aroused the suspicion of scholars. 
Some few others doubtfully attributed to him I accept ; 
so that the final total, one hundred and thirty-one, 
corresponds to that which is generally received. They 
may be divided into three sections—Poems of Youth, 
Manhood, and Age, written respectively at Gadara, Tvre, 
and Cos, and it will be convenient here to follow the 
chronological order. The Spring Song I place first, for 
those differences in style and versification which in the 
Greek distinguish it from the other poems are best 
explained on the supposition that this was one of 
Meleager’s earliest essays in verse. 


The Spring Song. 


FEB. 1920 


Bright spring time smiles with flowery sheen, 


Foul winter’s winds have flown, 
Dark earth is clothed in herbage green, 
The leaves her fresh made gown. 
The meadows laugh and drink the dew, 
Each morn is bright with roses new. 


Now goat herds flute upon the lea, 
And with their younglings play ; 

Unharmed the ships sail on the sea 
As zephyrs give them way. 

With ivy leaves their hair men twine, 

And sing the god who gave the vine. 


The ox-born bees pursue their toil, 
While with the wax they strive, 
And labouring shape the golden spoil 

In myriad chambered hive. 
The swan his winter fastness leaves, 
The swallow darts among the eaves. 


Now woolly sheep together throng 
And in their lambs rejoice ; 
The wine god leads the dance and song, 
Earth opens at spring’s voice. 
The halcyons skim the waves above, 
And nightingales fill all the grove. 


When trees with tender leaves are gay, 
And sailors sail the seas ; 

When shepherds pipe a roundelay, 
And swarm the clustering bees ; 

When every bird is on the wing, 

Then how can poets help but sing ? 


ANTH. PAL, 1x. 


The Cricket. 


O, cricket dear, beguile my pain 
With music of the fields ; 

Give me with thy shrill wing again 
The comfort slumber yields. 


Sing me a strain of passion sweet— 
For nature made thee sing ; 

A harp self-wrought with cunning feet 
To strike thy tuneful wing. 


O save me from this sleepless grief 
And never resting care ; 

Dear cricket, send for my relief 
Some love-beguiling air. 


And then I'll give thee, every dawn, 
Fair groundsel fresh and new, 
And moisten all thy tiny lawn 
With fine sprayed drops of dew. 


363. 


ANTH. PAL. vii. 195. 


F. A. WRIGHT. 
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SUBJECTS AND METHODS. 


Tests of Intelligence. 


By PROFESSOR JOHN ADAMS. 


ASKED by the editor to deal with this matter from the 
beginning in a plain practical way, I start by mentioning 
that intelligence-tests are merely an extension of the 
examinations with which we are all so painfully familiar. 
But while examinations are intended primarily to gauge 
attainment and skill, and only in a subordinate way 
ability, the intelligence-tests concern themselves with ability 
alone—that is to say, with ability in general, apart from 
any particular matter to which it may be applied. For it 
is getting to be generally believed among psychologists 
that there is a factor of general ability in our mental make- 
up that remains constant, no matter what the subject to 
which it is applied. It is the purpose of the intelligence- 
test to determine the amount of this constant factor in 
each person. When the plain man asks what is precisely 
meant by INTELLIGENCE in connection with these tests, 
he is told that it signifies the power of adapting oneself to 
circumstances as they arise, without any rule of thumb on 
the one hand or on the other any experience in dealing 
with just such circumstances as have arisen at the time in 
question. It corresponds to what the learned call nous, 
the plain man calls common sense, and the vulgar call 
gumption. The assumption is that we have eacha certain 
fixed quantity of this variously named quality, and that 
the business of intelligence-tests is to determine what that 
amount is. Another assumption, for I can hardly recognise 
it yet as an established fact, is that this fixed quantity 
is reached somewhere about the fifteenth year, and there 
stops—any future apparent improvement of intelligence 
being merely the result of greater experience, greater 
knowledge, and therefore increased skill in manipulating 
the fixed quantity of intelligence. Most people do not like 
this notion of an intelligence that comes of age about 
fifteen, and must ever after give up all hope of increase 
in quantity. Still general experience is in favour of recog- 
nising the intelligence as a constant quantity ; at any rate 
it may be conceded that it is constant enough to make it 
worth while to determine it once for all in school life, 
and accept the result as a datum in dealing with the 
problem of the general development of the pupil. 
Obviously these tests involve a comparison of intelligences 
and the moment we begin to compare, we feel the lack of 
some sort of standard that will be generally accepted. 
Too often the estimate of the intelligence of a person is a 
matter of individual impression. Is it possible to discover 
a standard sufficiently independent of mere opinion to be 
regarded as what is technically called an objective standard ? 
There are no quarrels about what is or is not a yard, for ina 
certain Government building there is laid up a certain con- 
crete measure that is the objective standard for all yards. 
We cannot hope to attain in matters of mind an objective 
standard of this degree of definiteness, but we can at least 
get some sort of standard to which general acceptance 
may be secured. Such a standard has been found by a 
French Professor, Alfred Binet, in what is called age- 
performance. By careful and wide observation he discovered 
what ordinary practical things can be done and understood 
by children of various ages, on the average. If, for example, 
the vast majority of children of three years of age can just, 
but only just, do the following things, they are regarded 
as normal: ‘‘ Point to his nose, his eye, his mouth ; repeat 
two numbers said to him ; enumerate the people and things 
ina simple picture ; give his surname ; repeat six syllables.” 
Obviously a child who can do a little more of this sort of 
thing is above the average, and one who cannot do all 
the above is below the average. Thus we have really 
two kinds of age for a child: his mental age and his 
chronological age. Ifa child of four can do only the things 


expected of a child of three in the above list, that child 
has a mental age of-only three, while his chronological 
age is naturally four. From a comparison of the two 
ages we get what is known as the intelligence quotient: 
this is obtained by making the mental age the numerator 
of a fraction and the chronological age the denominator. 
The child above would therefore have an intelligence 
quotient of 3, and would probably be only dull. But if 
the mental age differs from the chronological by two whole 
years there is danger of something more than mere dullness, 
while a difference of three years almost certainly indicates 
actual defect. 

If we accept the principle of age-performance it is of the 
utmost importance to assure ourselves that the actual 
tests to be applied to the children are exactly what the vast 
majority of children of the given age can do—no more 
and no less. Here Binet’s scheme, which I find on page 126 
of my edition of his Les Idées Modernes sur les Enfants 
(published 1910), has come in for very severe criticism. 
Practical teachers do not find the tests satisfactory ; the 
general opinion being that they are too easy. Now ele- 
mentary teachers in the past in England and Scotland 
had a bitter experience of a sort of governmental Binet 
test, before the professor had ever considered the matter. 
In his book just referred to, Professor Binet has what 
he calls a Barème d'Instruction, which is really a means of 
testing attainment, just as his Echelle metrique de. l'intelli- 
gence is a means of testing general abiiity. Now the Baréme 
has a certain resemblance to the requirements of the different 


_ standards as they used to be prescribed in the educational 


Codes of the bad old days of payment by the results of 
individual examination. But the Binet requirements for 
the different ages of school children are marked by much 
vagueness compared with the definite and detailed demands 
of the old Government Codes. It will be seen, in fact, 
that Binet’s idea of age-performance, though entirely 
Original on his part, is not really a new one. He deserves 
the credit, however, of popularising it, and bringing it to 
clear consciousness. The Government Education Code, of 
unhappy memory, originated in no scientific investigation, 
but was based upon more or less intelligent guess work. 
The framers of the Code laid down a rigid sort of require- 
ments for each year of school attendance. This corresponded 
roughly with the age scale even at the beginning of the 
examination scheme, and as the system was developed 
this correspondence between age and possible attainment 
became closer. Standard I dealt with the work of children 
between the ages of seven and eight, and by some means 
or other the drafters of the Code came to the conclusion 
that after a year’s instruction, beginning at seven, children 
should be able to do sums of three lines, each line containing 
not more than three figures, and that they should be able 
to subtract a line of three figures from another line of three 
figures—and so on throughout the three R’s in each of the 
six standards. Complaints by the teachers about the difh- 
culties at certain stages, and recommendations by the in- 
spectors as the result of their experience of the examinations, 
gradually caused modifications to be made, in such a way 
that towards the end of the nefarious system, the require- 
ments of the Code represented a fairly satisfactory cor- 
relation between the possibilities of an average child of a 
given age and the demands made upon him at the annual 
examination. As the workings of the Code became common 
knowledge, the people began to understand with a fair 
degree of accuracy what the passing of a given standard 
implied. In Scotland at any rate—I cannot speak of the 
England at that period—fathers when asked the age of 
their children were, after the manner of fathers all the world 
over, unable to answer accurately, but could generally 
tell in which standard each child was working ; and it was 
found that this information was commonly accepted as a 
sufficiently accurate substitute for an age limit. But while 
it is thus evident that the notion of age-performance has 
developed spontancouSsly, it was left. for Professor Binet 
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and his successors to work out the testing of ability apart 
from attainment. It is true that the passing of a given 
standard was popularly recognised as indicating a certain 
amount of ability, but it was realised that after all this 
was only a bookish ability, and many cases were 
adduced by the man in the street to show that a boy who 
ignominiously failed in his appropriate standard yet gave 
indisputable evidence of high ability in other directions. 

It is to meet this difficulty and to measure the elusive 
general intelligence that appears throughout all our activi- 
ties that Binet sought out tests that were not confined to 
school work. To be perfect, such tests perhaps ought to 
have nothing whatever to do with our store of acquired 
knowledge, but as we cannot test in vacuo, we must accept 
what material is available, taking care to select what has 
been reduced to its greatest degree of simplicity, and is 
separated as far as possible from peculiarities that make one 
environment essentially different from another. It has 
to be admitted that our mental make-up is such that we can 
all act more easily in relation to one kind of material than 
in relation to another, and that where one person does his 
best work another will do his worst. Allowance must 
therefore be made for the material upon which the intelli- 
gence is exercised in the process of testing. The skilful 
tester will use by preference, as the material for testing, 
those activities that are common to all human beings, but 
where comparisons have to be made between children 
tested under: different conditions precautions will be taken 
to secure that the material used in the two cases, though 
ditterent in kind, presents an essential equality in the 
difficulty it presents to the particular children tested. 


* For detailed accounts of the various tests, the best book at present available is 
Lewis M. Terman's The Mcasurement of Intelligence (Harrap & Co. 6|- net.). 


A Nativity Play. 


Accident took us to the County Secondary School for 
Girls, Eltham, one day during the last week of the Christmas 
term. It is a moot point whether accident does not, after 
all, bring us most of the really joyous moments of life. 
Certainly we do not always enjoy most of the pleasures 
which we have planned. For instance, not long before this, 
urged by Public Opinion, as expressed by our friends, 
we had saved up our pennies to go to see the Russian Ballet, 
and had come away with a disappointed impression that 
scientific precision was here masquerading as Art, and that 
the joyous dancing of little children was the real thing, 
while this too pretentious Ballet was not even a satisfactory 
substitute. And then by the merest chance we happened 
to be at this Eltham School ın time to witness, unexpectedly, 
a truly perfect thing, a thing so quietly beautiful that we 
feel we must write an account of it that will help to store it 
for our memories, and perhaps also to spread some ot its 
benign influence to others. 

“ Nativity Scenes and Carols ’’ was the title of the play. 
It was performed in the Hall of the School; it has now 
been played, unostentatiously, several years running, at 
Christmas time, always bringing in a little money for local 
charities. The background, painted by one of the mistresses, 
showed a lovely night scene, with a blue distance ; in the 
foreground, the symbolical tree of Christmas. There is a 
little gallery overlooking the stage, and this was put to 
good account; here the same loving hand had painted 
as a background the starry heavens with glittering silver 
orbs. 

As a fitting opening, the audience was asked to join in 
one of the Nativity hymns (“ Hark, the glad sound ’’), 
and then a little girl came forward, and with clear sweet 
voice uttered the old-time mystery, as expressed by St. 
John, “ In the beginning was the Word....’’ This was 
followed by another hymn and a brief recitation from 
st. Luke, and then the curtain rose on “ The Ascent to 
Bethlehem,” the gentle Joseph and the devout Mary in a 
scene as simple as it was beautiful, appropriate and ex- 
pressive. 


Hymns and carols, and reciting of scripture, ushered in 
the second scene—that of the Shepherds. The old man 
standing watching, staff in hand, his two young companions 
still sleeping on the ground, made a charming and natural 
group, endowed with a certain rugged dignity that antici- 
pated and made logical the entrance of the Angel of the 
Glad Tidings. Then in a burst of joyous singing we became 
aware of the angels in the starry balcony, sweet and graceful 
figures reminiscent of the loveliest creations of the imagina- 
tion of Rafael. 

The same simple logic as before ushered in the third and 
last scene—that of the Manger. Mary, arrayed in blue 
and white, kneels before the Iloly Babe ; Joseph stands by 
her side. Shepherds enter, and children; then the Wise 
Men with their gifts ; then to the strains of the triumphant 
old tune * Adeste I*ideles,’’ there enters an eager crowd 
symbolical of the Faithful. Angels above swell the over- 
mastering chorus ; sweet voung voices proclaim the eternal 
victory of Christmas, the inevitable triumph of light and 
right. Then to the grand tones of the ‘‘ Sevenfold” Amen 
the curtain falls. 

It is ended, you may say; but no! We answer that it 
is anything but ended. We have noted the devotion and 
reverence of the children, their rapt faces and beautiful 
voices, the loving care that went to the preparation and 
representation of each scene; the exquisite harmony of 
the whole is a thing unforgotten, unforgettable ; we realise 
the fruition of the word quietly given by the headmistress 
to the children that they could not consider themselves 
fit to enter into such a drama unless they brought to it 
their very highest ; nothing is more obvious than that such 
a beautiful experience will mean something to these children 
all their life long. Religious exposition, ethical teaching, 
moral instruction, all are here, and jn their purest form, 
made alive by spiritual imagination and the beauty that 
comes from the deep, simple sincerities of the human heart. 


S. and W. PLATT. 


Evils of the Cinema. 


There is an impression in the minds of some people that 
the Cinema is educational in its character, and it is difficult 
to combat this idea when it is maintained that knowledge 
is imparted thereby which would not have been given 
save through the flm. But we must look a little deeper. 
The present writer has, within the last few hours, been 
assured by the proprietor of a large cinema that one of 
the pictures he had lately seen had revealed to him the fact 
that there is a certain fish which has onlv one eye, and he 
gave this as an illustration of the value of such knowledge 
to a child ! 

It is not to be denied that cinemas can teach manv things 
which would not otherwise come within the scope of the 
ordinary school curriculum, but that it is an important 
educational asset we do not grant for one moment. That, 
however, by the way. Let us observe the psychological 
effect on a child’s mind. In very early life the senses are 
extremely sensitive and develop with extraordinary 
rapidity. Impressions, even when not understood, are 
indelibly imprinted upon the vision, and much of what 
has been seen is never entirely effaced. When, therefore, 
the pictures are such that no well-ordered person would 
desire to place before children, the result is deplorable. 
It may be urged that only “ pictures ” with a good moral 
and intellectual character should be shown, but up to the 
present this has, unfortunately, been unattainable. Even 
then, however, it is not well that the sense of sight alone 
should give satisfaction to the injury of the mind; for is 
not the capacity for serious thinking considerably weakened ? 
On the other hand, we observe a constant craving 
for something new; the child becomes restless, and unable 
to enjoy the more enduring pleasures of childhood. At an 
early age simple individuality is marred by the fascination 
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of the cinema, and any additional knowledge that may be 
acquired by such artificial stimulation retards both natural 
and mental growth. 

There are minor considerations that must be noted in 
connection with the cinema. In many such houses of 
entertainment the shows are continuous from morning 
until evening—frequently 2-30 to 10-30 at night. This 
means that when boys and girls have a holiday they take 
the opportunity—often unknown to their parents—to 
visit the picture palace, and, provided with a bun or two, 
will pass hours in the place. Naturally, the air becomes 
foul, and though the question of ventilation receives more 
attention than it did, thanks to the efforts of the sanitary 
authority, the situation in this respect is often serious. 

The indirect evil influences of the cinema are—we believe 
—far reaching. At a time when habits are being formed 
the life of a child is morally and intellectually weakened, 
and good influences are undermined. We think educa- 
tionists should show how fallacious are the statements 
frequently made that the cinema is not a source of danger, 
and that it can take the place of the schoolmaster in some 
branches of education. ẹ Even when knowledge is gained, 
it is gained at the sacrifice of much that is best in life: 
and, let us remember, knowledge is not the chief desidera- 


tum of a child. Said a Roman teacher long ago: “A 
child’s mind is not a vessel to be filled, but a hearth to be 
kindled.” J. C. WRIGHT. 


Concerning *“ Cram.” 


WHEN any muscle of the body is used poison is produced 
in and round that muscle. The poison iscarried off while 
the body is at rest. Thought—brain work—produces 
poison in the muscular walls of the nerves of the brain. 
If these poisons collect and are added to at a great rate, 
almost without cessation, the result is ill-health, 7.e., ill- 
health of the brain—either lunacy or criminality (peevish- 
ness, in the first stages). So “ cramming ” is highly 
injurious, besides being a great waste of energy. 


The poser has been put to me, now and again, and doubt- 


less to most other folks, “ Why have the German people, 
with their culture, turned to barbarism?” Personally 
I think this may be one of the reasons—just the cramming, 
cramming, in the schools. One’s own experience tells 
the result of contact with beautiful literature, with art, 
with science. These things direct to God and Beauty— 
yet what has happened in the case of this “educated ” 
people ? Well, their crimes are those of lunacy. They 
have crammed, crammed, nearly choked—no time for 
digestion. Jt is the lunacy of a nation instead of that of an 
individual, The children have not been free enough. 
Some will say impatiently, that this ‘‘ freedom for children ” 
is a hackneyed subject. Well, it is not yet a hackneyed 
fact, and it seems we need much talk before we get any 
practice, so we must put up with it. 

A child’s environment should, of course, be rich, wonder- 
fully full of beautiful things, if he is to become a richly good 
man, but we need not produce mental and moral indi- 
gestion by over-feeding. Russia suggests an example of 
underfeeding, unlimited freedom, license, insufficient 
good material for the mind to work upon, i.e., among the 
peasants; the result is lawlessness. For sanity, self- 
restraint, the brain needs some stimulation, but again, not 
an overdose. Nearly the whole of a teacher’s art lies 
in providing just the requisite amount of stimulation for 
the child’s mind. We do not want intensive culture, we 
do not want wilderness. 

Perhaps you will ask, where in England does such 
cramming goon ? Iam sure ina few schools of nearly every 
kind, some Grammar schools, some High Schools, some 
Private Schools: some County Schools, where girls and 
boys must do two or more hours’ evening preparation, 
besides music practice, and little home duties; the poor 
teacher is ‘ sorry for them, but how is the work to be got 


in?” Well, it must be left out. Supposing a mother 
insisted upon her children finishing the pies and puddings 
when they were already well satisfied just because she had 
prepared a certain amount for the meal. 

Cramming is not, perhaps, a great evil among us, yet, 
in England. Frankly, we do far less of it than do our 
various neighbours over the Channel, but I write in defence 
of those who are unashamed that English children do not 
begin work at eight o’clock in the morning and become 
unfit by the end of the term. Occasionally we hear little 
derisive remarks about English school hours; from the 
Belgians, the French, the Germans. Well, let us put up 
with the ridicule and in this case go on as we are. Do not 
cram. See what a nasty pill one nation has had to swallow 
for its indigestion, and even that may not prove a cure. 

Evsizg A. FIELDER. 


Leadership and Class Discipline. 


WHEN human beings form into a crowd they become 
modified. The qualities which all men and women share 
in common are retained ; those other qualities which are 
more or less peculiar to individuals become suppressed. ` 
Hence, as emotions are the common property and thoughts 
the differing one, a crowd is relatively emotional and also 
relatively unreasonable. It is for this reason that in a 
“ mafficking ” crowd the usually dignified city merchant 
throws up his hat and behaves very much as the most 
junior of office boys. . 

And the pedagogic application of this is, that an ordinary 
class, although it starts as a collection of units, a psychologi- 
cal“ mob,” very rapidly becomes a psychological “ crowd.” 
The “ mob” becomes a “crowd” when some common 
aim is suggested and accepted, and this connotes a leader, 
In any collection of individuals some forceful personality 
will soon step out of the ranks to assume the leadership— 
and the whole problem of class discipline in school is the 
attainment by the teacher of that leadership. In the 
words of Professor Nunn, “ the degree of discipline in a 
class consists in the degree of willingness to which the 
pupils give their interest to the teacher.” It should 
never be forgotten that, etymologically, ‘' discipline ” 
means “‘ discipleship,” and that disciples connote a leader. 

As aids to the teacher for acquiring leadership certain 
rules may be given. He should cultivate simplicity and 
definiteness of purpose ; these are necessary that the crowd 
may understand him and understanding is necessary to 
discipleship. He should lose himself in his subjects, or in 
as many of them as he can. Enthusiasm is a very con- 
tagious and a very inspiring quality and a great welder ; 
and boys appreciate enthusiasm to the full. If a subject 
seem worth while to the teacher, the class will think it 
worth while to them. The teacher should also be one who 
does not readily change. Capriciousness is a powerful 
destroyer of leadership. If he has a fixed routine, he should 
honour that routine, allowing himself no lapses; for 
example, exercises should be corrected and returned 
promptly and punctuauy so that exercises may be respected; 
or again, the same type of offence should not be punished 
heavily one day and.lightly the next. And finally, the 
class should realise a bigger personality than themselves 
in the teacher, for this introduces the likelihood of hero- 
worship, a real essential of leadership. His interest should 
not be limited entirely to the things which interest the 
class, but should go far beyond even though it must include 
them. Boys do not find following unpleasant, especially 
following ideas recognised as bigger than those they them- 
selves possess. l 

Discipline as discipleship with the teacher as the arch 
leader seems the ideal state, giving results of initiative, 
happiness, and work that the old martinet order keeping 


could never attain. 
WiLLIAM H. Pick, 
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BLUE BOOK SUMMARY. 


Report of the Secondary Schools Examinations 
Council for the years 1917-18 and 1918-19. 


The Secondary Schools Examinations Council submit to 
the Board of Education, in accordance with instructions, 
the following report of their proceedings since their con- 
stitution on I2th September, 1917. 

The Council have met on 16 occasions. 

At an early date they set up two committees, a Regula- 
tions Committee, to scrutinise the Regulations of Examining 
Bodies seeking recognition, and a Fundamentals Committee, 
to consider more general questions. 

Both of these committees report to the Council and have 
no power of independent action. The Regulations Com- 
` mittee has held 15 and the Fundamentals Committee 
13 meetings. It is now proposed to combine these com- 
mittees in a single standing committee, empowered to deal 
with questions of both kinds. 

In the first months of their existence the Council were 
mainly occupied in surveying the field of their operations 
and in a detailed scrutiny, through the Regulations Com- 
mittee, of the Regulations of the seven Examining Bodies 
applying for recognition. On the result of this scrutiny 
they were able to recommend to the Board the provisional 
recognition for the years 1918 and 1919 of all seven bodies. 

This recommendation was accepted by the Board, 
and was followed by the issue of Circular 1034. The pro- 
visional recognition was subsequently extended by the Board 
on the recommendation of the Council, to the end of the 
year 1921, in view of the facts that the Regulations of the 
Examining Bodies are issued in all cases several months, 
and in some as much as two years, before the examination 
to which they apply, and that the schemes for a Second 
Examination contemplate a full two years’ course. Forms 
of certificate have been approved for issue during the 
same period. 

The Council are able to report that all the seven approved 
bodies have accepted the three conditions for recognition 
laid down in Circular 1002, viz., co-operation with teachers, 
the provision for the examination of schools on their own 
syllabus, and the requirement of the submission of a school 
record, to be taken into account in the award of certificates. 
In some cases the statutes of the University concerned do 
not admit of co-operation taking the form of actual repre- 
sentation of teachers on the Examining Body. 

After full consideration the Council determined that they 
could make no recommendation for the permanent recog- 
nition of any examination until they were in a position to 
judge of the standards adopted and the method of award 
by an actual scrutiny of the papers worked and the awards 
made upon them. They accordingly determined to hold 
such a scrutiny, but to limit it on the first occasion to the 
seven first examinations. 

For this purpose they called in, with the concurrence of 
the Board, the assistance of 63 persons expert, whether as 
teachers or examiners or both, in al' the main subjects of 
the examinations. i 

These investigators, assisted by wine of His Majesty’s 
Inspectors, visited the various Universities in December, 
1918, and January and February, i919. Their reports, 
which deal not merely with the seven examinations but 
with each of the principal subjects included in the examina- 
tions, were presented to the Council in June, 1919, and were 
forwarded to the Board for their information. During the 
progress of the investigations the meetings of the Council 
and the Committees were suspended. 

The Council hope, after full consideration of the reports, 
to submit to the Board recommendations as to the further 
recognitior of the Examinations, and also to deal with other 
matters arising out of the reports. The most important 
of these is the question of the recognition of examination 
certificates by the universities and professional bodies, a 


question which could not be dealt with until the actual 
standard of the several examinations had been ascertained. 

Negotiations of an informal kind have, however, been 
conducted by the Secretary of the Council with sixteen of 
the principal professional bodies, and there is reason to 
think that most of them will approach the matter with 
every desire to co-operate with the Council and the Board 
in the task of simplifying the examination system. 

The question of a similar scrutiny of the seven second 
examinations and their relation to the intermediate exam- 
inations of the universities has been before the minds of 
the Council, but as in two cases a second examination 
is being held for the first time only in Ig1g, action in the 
matter has been postponed. 

All the members of the Council retiring by rotation have 
so far been re-nominated by their constituent bodies. 


Loans from Victoria and Albert Museum to 
Training Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


The Board of Education regard the effective teaching 
and the intelligent appreciation of Art as a matter of national 
importance, and they desire to promote both these ends in 
Training Colleges and Secondary Schools. For this purpose 
they have arranged that loans of objects from the collections 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum shall be made available 
in Training Colleges and Secondary Schools recognised by 
the Board, under suitable conditions, so far as the supply 
will permit. It is contemplated that objects so lent should 
be used both in direct connection with the teaching of Art 
and Handicraft, and as illustrations to lectures, classes, 
etc., which do not form part of the regular course of training 
or instruction. 

The material at the disposal of the Museum for this pur- 
pose includes :— 

1. Original etchings and drawings. 

2. Original examples of design in textiles, lace, em- 

broideries, etc. 

3. Reproductions and large photographs of objects of 

industrial art. 

4. Sets of lantern slides, under the heads of— 

(a) Architecture, ancient and modern ; 

(b) Paintings and drawings ; 

(c) Sculpture, furniture, and other branches of 
artistic craftsmanship. 

No detailed list of this material is at present available 
except as regards the lantern slides, but it can be seen on 
application in the Circulation Department of the Museum. 
There is a typed calatogue of the lantern slides, and photo- 
graphic prints of any particular set of slides can be lent 
for inspection. 

Further information may be sought, and forms of 
application for loans obtained, from the Museum by per- 
sonal call or by letter. The official form of application 
sets forth the conditions under which loans are issued. 

Any application or inquiry should be addressed to 
The Secretary of the Circulation Collections, Victoria and 
Albert Museum, South Kensington, London, S.W. 7. 


Appointed Day. 


The Board of Education, on 14th January, 1920, made an 
Order fixing Ist April, 1920, as the Appointed Day for 
Sections 13, 18, and 20 of the Education Act, 1918, so far 
as these sections are not already in operation and with the 
exception of paragraph (iii) of sub-section (2) of Section 13. 
The 8th August, 1921, is fixed as the Appointed Day for 
that paragraph. Section 13 relates to the employment of 
children, street trading, and the licensing of children for the 
purpose of theatrical employment. Section 18 relates to 
the medical inspection and treatment of children and young 
persons attending places of higher education, and Section 20 
relates to the education of physically defective and epileptic 
children. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


THE JANUARY 


«e MR. FISHER’S NEW YEAR. 


The President of the Board of Education turned aside for 
the first few days of 1920 from the miscellaneous duties of 
a handyman to a Coalition Cabinet. He addressed four 
meetings of teachers, and displayed on each occasion a 
freshness of mind and a command of the stimulating phrase 
such as are given only to those who have nourished their 
minds by deep study and meditation. In his address at 
the opening of the Conference of Educational Associations 
at University College, Mr. Fisher dealt with the vast theme 
of ‘‘ Our Ignorance ” in an exhilarating fashion. He re- 
minded us that the main battle array against the forces 
of ignorance is always to be found in the educational insti- 
tutions of the country; and he added that the strength 
of these institutions depends on the quality of the men and 
women who work them. He urged that teachers must 
maintain close contact with higher studies, and that the 
Universities must be abreast of the times. This points 
directly to a University training for all teachers, and it is 
for Mr. Fisher to help in securing this. In an address 
to the Assistant Masters’ Association Mr. Fisher dealt with 
several matters of administration, and said that a process 
of fusion or of assimilation was going forward between 
the endowed “ public schools” and secondary schools 
of other types. He spoke of the need for reform in school 
examinations, and said that the Board aimed at securing 
for teachers a recognised place in the examining system, 
and that he felt that good results would follow from the 
increasing use by the Board of assistant masters as assistant 
inspectors. Concerning salaries, Mr. Fisher made a slip 
by declaring that the average salary of teachers in secondary 
schools had risen by 80 per cent. since he came to the Board. 
It has since been explained that this increase is not in 
salarics but in the total outlay on secondary schools—a 
very different matter. By way of interlude to his talks on 
education Mr. Fisher attended the meeting of the National 
Home Reading Union and discoursed on Historical Novels, 
suggesting that a romantic and imaginative view of the 
past dated farther back than Scott’s novels and was to be 
found in Shakespeare. He referred to some errors made 
by historical novelists, reminding us that Mrs. Humphry 
Ward brings a pair of lovers to Kensington Gardens in 
the early days of October, and tells us that they sat on park 
chairs, whereas by the providence of the Office of Works 
chairs are removed from the gardens on September 3oth. 
The degree of romantic quality in this illustration may be 
held to support Mr. Fisher’s saying that French history 
is more dramatic than English, that we have been prosperous 
and pedestrian, never soaring into high romance. 

At Southport, on Jan. 9, Mr. Fisher spoke of 1920 as 
a critical year for education. It would be the testing time 
for our education proposals and the Government had no 
intention of abating the requirements of the Act of 1918. 
There was much leeway to be made up, and economic 
conditions were adverse, but experience might be gained 
now and used later when circumstances became more 
favourable. The first condition of educational progress 
was peace and content among teachers, and he hoped 
that these might be secured by improved salaries and con- 
ditions. Teachers, however, must keep their intellectual 
interests alive. In elementary schools, he said, the most 
difficult problem was to deal satisfactorily with the more 
intelligent pupils who passed through the ordinary course 
rapidly. He thought that the practice of handwork and 
the reading of well-chosen books should be encouraged. 
Class suspicion was the most obvious national danger just 
now, and for this the remedy was better education, especially 
during adolescence. 


CONFERENCES. 


THE JOINT CONFERENCES. 


On Saturday, Jan. 3, and Friday, Jan. 9, there were 
held joint conferences of the bodies taking part in the 
Conference at University College. Both were concerned 
with post-school training, the first being on The Work in 
Continuation Schools, the second on Adult Education. At 
the former the chair was taken by Sir William Ashley, 
Vice-Principal of Birmingham University, who gave an 
address which is full of matter for thought, pointing out 
the uncertainty of extending vocational training in view 
of the difficulty in forecasting the labour demand of the 
several occupations. He hoped to see purely physical toil 
lessened, but this meant an increased use of machinery and 
the employment of a relatively small number of persons 
who needed high skill and judgment in their work. He 
suggested that we should think of the pupils as future citi- 
zens and fall back on humanistic training, making the 
teaching interesting, because we could not coerce young 
people into real study. Mr. Spurley Hey, Director of 
Education, Manchester, dealt with administrative difticultics, 
and said that delay in appointing the day for starting 
Continuation Schools meant that about 100,000 children 
a month would escape all obligation to attend them. The 
delay made authorities inclined to defer voluntary action, 
especially in view of the difficulty of obtaining buildings 
and teachers. He spoke against Works Schools on the 
ground that they do not provide for the pupil any break 
from industrial surroundings such as is needed for true 
education. Mr. Beresford Ingram, Director of Continuation 
Education in London, dwelt on the special difficulties in the 
metropolitan area, and mentioned that young people 
attending Works Schools in London are sometimes under 
the supervision of outside authorities, in whose area their 
homes are situated. In one works employees came from 
eight different areas. Mr. Ingram seemed to be impressed 
by the difficulties of carrying on Continuation Schools in 
London, but from Selfridge’s and Harrod’s came accounts 
of actual doings which were encouraging. 

At the second joint conference Canon J. H. B. Masterman 
presided, and Mr. R. H. Tawney, Fellow of Balliol, opened 
the discussion. He said that two roads to higher education 
are needed, and that it was a mistake to demand the very 
highest quality in all intellectual work. Extension Lectures 
and the Tutorial Classes of the W.E.A. were encouragements 
to further study. He suggested that local Education 
Authorities should take more interest in these forms of 
adult education, giving scholarships to institutions such as 
Ruskin College and trying to arrange with the University 
to keep a resident University tutor in their area. Every 
University should have a department of adult education, 
with vacation and week-end schools available throughout 
the year for those who were able to attend, and among those 
attending should be professional men and women as well 
as other workers. Mrs. R. W. Ensor, of the Theosophical 
Fraternity of Education, deplored the public ignorance on 
educational matters. She said that women need education 
no less than men, but their household cares prevent them 
from obtaining it. She suggested a plan of day-nurseries 
where children might be left while their mothers attend 
lectures, and she wishes to have less domestic science 
taught in the schools in order that there may be more 
consideration of the problems of home life. This sounds 
somewhat vague, and although we have no wish to see 
women treated as domestic serfs we have to remember 
that we are still on a plane where the problems of home 
life do not exclude such crafts as cooking and mending. 
Mr. Courthope Vaughan announced that Crosby Hall is 
to be used as a college for colonialystudents in London. 
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Headmasters’ Conference. 


At the Guildhall, on Jan. 1, under the presidency of 
Mr. Irrank Fletcher (Charterhouse), the conference dis- 
cussed the position arising from the Teachers’ Superannua- 
tion Act. Resolutions were passed urging the Board 
to define more clearly the conditions of recognition for 
pension purposes and asking that permission to increase 
fecs should be given more readily. The conference also 
asked that schools recognised and aided by the Board 
but not maintained by a Local Authority should receive 
an equivalent to the 50 per cent. grant in aid of expenditure 
on higher education which the Board offer to Local Authori- 
ties. It was urged that this grant is necessary to cover 
salary increases. 


Incorporated Association of Headmasters. 


In his presidential address at the Guildhall, on Jan. 1, 
the Rev. C. J. Smith (Latymer School, Hammersmith) 
said that the unification of the teaching profession demanded 
efficient teachers and efficient schools. Private schools 
should be inspected and the inethcient ones closed. All 
teachers should be registered and their profession should 
be as united as were the doctors. 


It was decided that the Association should consider 
the application of the Whitley Scheme to educational work. 
Mixed secondary schools were declared, by another resolu- 
tion, to have estabhshed a claim to be regarded as an 
important part of the educational system of the country, 
and it was urged that those who inspect them should be 
in sympathy with their aims. It was further resolved that 
Local Authoritics ought to grant aid to an approved 
secondary school without imposing drastic conditions 
likely to change the character of the school. The form of 
grant suggested was a deficiency grant based on an approved 
estimate. 


In joint session with the Headmasters’ Conference the 
members discussed the report of a Committee on State 
Control. This report was not accepted, but its terms are 
full of interest, since they include the suggestion that while 
a secondary school should not receive state aid unless it 
offers free places, these free places ought not to be re- 
stricted to elementary school pupils. Another part of the 
report seemed to foreshadow a division of secondary schools 
into two distinct classes, one for boys leaving at 16, the other 
for boys remaining beyond that age. Resolutions were 
passed in favour of professional training for teachers and 
against professional training and exploitation of boys 
in school athletics. 


Head Mistresses’ Association. 


The Association held a very successful meeting in con- 
nexion with the conference. Mr. H. Barrett Carpenter, 
Rochdale School of Art, spoke of “ The Place of Art in 
Education,” urging that art training had important and 
valuable reactions on conduct by reason of its effect in 
cultivating powers of observation and judgment. He dwelt 
on the importance of our everyday surroundings as affecting 
life, and also as expressing the temper of mind of those 
who lived among them. His conclusion was that the place 
of art in the curriculum is justified by its value as a 
humanistic training. 


Mr. Stewart Macpherson, F.R.A.M., read an interesting 
address on “ The Place of Music in Education.” This will 
be given in full in the March number of THE EDUCATIONAL 
Times. The lecturer urged the importance of training 
children to hsten.to music with intelligence as distinct 
from teaching them to perform at local bazaars, and he 
added that the development of music might well be 
associated with the history lessons. 


« 


Association of University Women Teachers. 


Miss Alice Woods presided at an address by Professor 
Adams, London University, on Jan. 8. The lecturer 
explained the method of Professor Binet in making “ Tests 
of Intelligence,” and uttered a timely warning against 
an over-rigid interpretation of the results.  ‘' Probably,” 
he said, “ the proposition that is least acceptable is that 
intelligence can be isolated from other spiritual processes.” 
A paper on this subject has been written by Professor 
Adams for this issue of THE EDUCATIONAL Times. It will 
be found on page 67. 


Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters in 
Secondary Schools. 


The annual gencral mecting of members of the Incor- 
porated Association of Assistant Masters in Secondary 
Schools was held at the London Day ‘Training College, 
London, W.C., on Friday, January 2, at 12 noon and 2 p.m. 
Mr. A. Forster, of Normanton Grammar School ,the newly 
elected chairman for 1920, presided. 


The annual statement of accounts was presented by Mr. 
J. Hart-Smith, hon. treasurer of the association during 
1919. i 

Mr. G. H. Heath, the senior representative of the Associa- 
tion on the Committee of the Joint Scholastic Agency, 
made a report on the working of the Agency during the 
past year. 


The adoption of the annual report of the Executive 
Committee was moved by the retiring chairman, Mr. S. B. 
Lucas, of Whitechapel Foundation School, It showed 
that the membership is at present over 5,600. 


The members were addressed in the afternoon by the 
Right Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, President of the Board of 
Education. 


The following resolutions were submitted to the mecting 
and carried :— 
I.— SALARIES. 


That this Association is of opinion that the best interests 
of education can be adequately secured only by the adoption 
of a national salary scale for assistant masters in secondary 
schools of £300, rising by £30 to £800; and that the first 
step towards this should be the immediate institution of a 
minimum scale of £300, rising by £20 to £000, and the placing 
of all registered teachers at the position on the scale which 
they would have reached had it applied to the whole of 
their teaching career. 


2.—WHITLEY COUNCILS. 


(1) That a National Whitley Council for Education 
should be established, consisting of representatives of the 
State (the majority of such representatives to be Members 
of Parliament), Local Education Authorities, Governing 
Bodies, and Teachers, the number of teachers being equal 
to the total number of the others. 


(2) That teachers should be represented on the Council 
by the Teachers Registration Council, with others appointed 
in the same way, and in the same proportion, as the mem- 
bers of the Teachers Registration Council. 


(3) That District Whitley Councils should also be 
established, in direct relation with the National Council, 
the election of the representatives of secondary teachers 
being carried out by the four major secondary associations. 


3.—TEACHERS’ SUPERANNUATION ACT. 


That the Superannuation Act, 1918, should be so amended 
that all teachers who have served in schools certified as 
ethicient by the Board of Education, by a University, or 
by a Local Education Authority, or whose service prior to 
April 1, 1919, is “ qualifying ” service under the present 
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Regulations of the Board, shall be eligible for benefits 
under the Act, such benefits to include (a) a minimum 
pension at 6o, after 30 years’ service, of £300 per annum, 
or of as many thirtieths of £300 as the teachers have served 
years in such schools; (b) a minimum breakdown allow- 
ance, in the case of permanent disability, of as many 
thirtieths of £300 as the teachers have served years in 
such schools. 


4.—-IRISH EpucaTtion BILL. 


(1) That this Association heartily approves of the general 
provisions of the Education (Ireland) Bill, believing that 
it will bring about a much needed improvement in Irish 
education. 


(2) That this Association demands the immediate 
allocation of the sum of £64,000 which is due to Irish 
secondary education as an equivalent of the grant to 
secondary education in England, and in addition a sum of 
£30,000 due in respect of the administration expenses of 
the Intermediate Board, and that the total sum be used for 
the purpose of providing an immediate bonus for teachers 
in secondary schools, quite independently of the passage 
of the Education Bill. 


(3) That this Association demands a salary scale at least 
equal to that adopted in the Report of the Viceregal 
Committee of Inquiry, on the grounds that no lower scale 
will prevent the continued migration of secondary teachers 
in England ; and that in placing teachers on the new scale 
full allowance should be made for all service in approved 
secondary schools. 


(4) That this Association urges the immediate production 
of a scheme of pensions for Irish secondary teachers at 
least as favourable as that now in operation in England. 


Assistant Mistresses’ Association. 


Two very interesting and well-attended public meetings 
were held on Jan. 1 and 2, Miss Laurie presiding. At the 
first Dr. Olive Wheeler, Lecturer on Education in Manchester 
University, gave an admirable address on ‘* New Views of 
Human Personality and their Bearing on Educational 
Practice.” She spoke of the change of view between the 
Igth century, when Huxley declared that “ man is a com- 
bination of carbon compounds, ammonia, and soluble salts,” 
and the present day, when the common intellectual and 
spiritual inheritance of the whole human race is seen to be 
a powerful factor in early training. The instincts and 
appetites can neither be ignored nor suppressed. Natural 
impulses do not cease to exist by being curbed, but influence 
behaviour in unconscious ways. The right method was to 
take note of these impulses and replace repression by 
exercise of them towards good ends. Opportunity for 
self-discipline and for creative work would bring satis- 
faction to the pupil and foster that power of initiative 
which our present system of discipline and instruction 
seemed to hamper rather than increase. 


At the second meeting, Mr. Evan Hughes, tutor to the 
W.E.A., urged the importance of a wider knowledge of 
economic principles, especially in the conditions of modern 
civilised life. He gave illustrations of the true nature of 
wealth, and emphasized the importance of teaching children 
what money is and what it is not. 


The College of Preceptors. 


Sir Philip Magnus, M.P., presided at a meeting on Jan. 2,and 
opened a discussion on the School Teachers Superannuation 
Act, which he described as a welcome measure, but criticised 
as excluding many efficient and deserving teachers from 
the benefit of a pension. He said that combined agitation 
and protest would be needed to obtain an amending Act 


which would recognise the essential unity of the teaching 
profession and the claims of duly qualified teachers giving 
full time service. Mr. Stanley Maxwell moved a resolution 
urging that the Act should be referred to a Select Committee 
with a view to its being modified. This was supported 
by Miss Malim, of the Froebel Society, and was carried 
unanimously, with a further one asking the Teachers 
Registration Council to arrange for a deputation to the 
Prime Minister and Mr. Fisher in support of the appointment 
of a Select Committee. 


The Teachers’ Guild. 


In addition to undertaking responsibility for the confer- 
ence as a whole, the Teachers’ Guild held meetings on the 
Ist and 2nd of January. At the former, Canon J. H. B. 
Masterman delivered his valedictory presidential address, 
taking as his theme “ Whitley Councils in Education,” and 
suggesting means by which the principle of co-operation could 
be applied in school administration, central and local. He 
pointed out that one of the hindrances to the application 
of the scheme was the failure of some teachers to recognise 
the unity of their calling. 


Sir Henry Hadow, who succeeds Canon Masterman as 
president, took the chair for an address on “ The New 
Discipline,” delivered by Mr. E. A, Craddock, Polytechnic 
Day School, Holloway. The speaker described his own 
efforts to apply “ free ” discipline to his own form by form- 
ing a committee of five to exercise “ control,” thus leaving 
himself free to teach. Sides were formed for competitions 
in French verbs as in games. The weaker members of the 
teams were helped by their fellows, enthusiasm grew, and 
although noise and disorder were not avoided, the work 
was done thoroughly and well. 


On Jan. 2 Mr. G. F. Daniell, of the Kent Education 
Department, opened a discussion on “ The Selection of 
Elementary School Children for higher forms of Education.” 
He declared that there 1s nothing in the Education Act 
which limits free education in secondary schools to pupils 
from elementary schools, and urged that we must have 
some method of sclection based on fitness alone. The best 
age for selection was ro to 12, and the test should be a 
preliminary examination in the earlier school, followed by 
a final examination in the form of a written test and an 
interview. Mr. Daniell wishes to see schools of an inter- 
mediate kind coming between the elementary school and 
the secondary school. His paper was a valuable contribu- 
tion to a difficult question. 


Private Schools Association. 


Mr. Stanley Maxwell presided at a discussion on ‘ The 
Parents’ Right of Choice,” the speakers being Mr. F. Roscoe, 
Mr. Dymond, Miss Baily, and Mr. Hume. It was urged 
that the characteristic features of British education would 
be lost if parents are compelled to send their children to 
particular schools chosen for them by the State, and it was 
suggested that flank attacks upon independent schools 
could best be countered by maintaining a high degree of 
efficiency in their work and by pressing for their recognition 
as a real part of the State system. Mr. Hume dwelt on the 
financial difficulties arising out of the Education Act and 
the pensions scheme. 


Association of Preparatory Schools. 


The 28th annual conference was held at the Midland Grand 
Hotel on Jan. 7thand 8th. The Association decided against 
proceeding with a pension scheme immediately on a private 
basis, but agreed to gather data on the subject. A unani- 
mous resolution was passed against anv lowering of the age 
of transference from preparatory to public schools. It was 
urged that 134 should be the minimum age of transfer, 
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Friends’ Guild of Teachers. 


Dr. Mary O. B. Harris presided at a meeting of the Guild 
on Jan. 7th, when Mr. Norman McMunn gave his address 
on “. Unfettered Childhood,” and talked of the achievements 
of the Tiptree Hall Community. Some of our most zealous 
advocates of educational reform are prone to forget that 
a successful laboratory experiment is often impossible in 
wholesale practice. 


The Training College Association. 

On January 8th the Master of Balliol, Mr. A. L. Smith, 
gave an inspiring address on “ The Training of the Citizen,” 
urging the definite teaching of patriotism and the extension 
of adult education. ‘‘ We have to learn to combine 


freedom and individual initiative with elaborate organisa- . 


tion.” 


British Psychological Society. 


At a meeting of the Education Section on January 5th, 
Dr. P. B. Ballard lectured on “ The Development of Mental 
Tests.” After an interesting historical survey, he aftrmed 
that the testing of bodily movements gave no valid results 
beyond their own sphere. The new quest was to discover 
means of testing specific mental powers and to find out how 
these furnished an index to general intelligence. Vocational 
tests and educational tests were quite different from 
tests of intelligence. | 


Froebel Society and Junior Schools Association. 


Professor James Shelley, president, addressed the 
members on January 6th on “ The Play Spirit.” He 
emphasized the seriousness of play, describing it as the sign 
of the upward leap of life. Work and play had become 
severed instead of being linked together as in the Middle 
Ages. 


The Montessori Society. 


On January 2nd Signorina Maccheroni gave an account 
of Dr. Montessori’s work during the war. Dr. Crichton 
Miller said that our present mode of bringing up small 
children was extremely artificial. Dr. Montessori had based 
her method on a large choice of interests and freedom for 
the child to choose. Spontaneous emotion in the child 
is wholly different from the hot-house emotions we have 
fostered hitherto. 


The Child Study Association held a meeting on Jan. 6. 
The proceedings were open only to members. 


Modern Languages Association. 
Department of Educational Experiment. 


A small but very influential audience of teachers and 
psychologists assembled at the College of Preceptors on the 
evening of January 8th to hear the inaugural lecture of the 
Department of Educational Experiment, recently founded 
by the Modern Languages Association under the director- 
ship of Mr. E. Allison Peers. The Director first emphasized 
the need for pedagogical research, and the advantages 
which it conferred upon teacher and pupil alike, and after- 
wards outlined an ideal Institute of Research which might 
well be subsidised by the State or endowed by individual 
generosity. The Modern Language Association propose 
to take the first practical step towards this ideal by enrolling 


members and others genuinely interested in method as 
workers in the department. It is hoped to make a start 
by Easter. Meanwhile those interested are urged to com- 
municate with the Director at 24, Beaufort Road, Kingston- 
on-Thames, marking envelopes ‘ Department of Experi- 
ment.” Copies of the inaugural lecture (1s. 2d. post free) 
will be available from the same source in a few weeks time. 


The Historical Association at Leeds. 


It will be difficult to entice the Historical Association 
back to London. ‘There are doubtless great advantages 
in having an educational festival in London in January 
when vou can flit from the headmasters’ meeting to the 
Geographers, from the Teachers’ Guild to the Montes- 
sorians; but you are only an insignificant item, while 
the historian at Leeds was an important person. The 
University entertained him at one of the hostels, the City 
Council feted him in the Art Gallery, large audiences 
assembled in the great hall of the University to hear 
Lord Robert Cecil, or Sir Michael Sadler, or Dr. Maud Sellars; 
you felt that history was being brought to the doors of 
the people, and so with the experience of excellent pro- 
vincial meetings at Manchester and Bristol in the past, 
now crowned by the success at Leeds, it will be no surprise 
if, instead of London, Cambridge is chosen for next year. 
An informal invitation came from a young Cambridge Don 
at the annual business meeting. So it may be Cambridge 
next year, then of course Oxford, and perhaps after that 
we shall be ready for London again. 


It is always interesting to the teacher of history to know 
how much history has * stuck ” to the pupil in later years, 
so we were very pleased to hear the Lord Mayor talk of 
the history he learnt at school. In quantity it was insig- 
nificant. He told us how the Scottish dominie described 
the Battle of Bannockburn. He had a stiff leg, and as he 
warmed up with patriotic fervour the other leg got stiff, 
and then the whole body, till “ we felt that if we could 
only follow him we could sweep the world before us.” 
The quality of this instruction appealed to the chairman, 
Professor Tout. In a happy little speech he told us that 
his lordship’s early tuition had been on approved lines. 
We began with national history ; it was then customary 
to proceed to imperial history, or in other words the building 
up of the British Empire by the Scots; and then to study 
universal history, which was the story of the widespread 
permeation of the deeds and principles of the same intrepid 
race. However satisfied Professor Tout may profess him- 
self to be with the history which has stuck to the Lord 
Mavor of Leeds, Professor Grant, of Leeds University, 
the new President of the Historical Association, made us 
rather uneasy about the history which sticks to English 
visitors to our famous Yorkshire abbeys. The ruins of 
Kirkstall Abbey are perhaps the chief attraction Leeds can 
offer to those interested in history. Many members were 
glad to visit Leeds, if only to see Kirkstall. Professor 
Grant told us it was not at all uncommon to find visitors 
to Kirkstall leaving it with sorrowful indignation at vet 
another piece of desecration by that villain, Oliver Cromwell. 


The Association has at present only 1,500 members ; 
but we learnt from the report that new branches are 
continually springing into existence. There is a special 
propaganda department, with Mr. F. S. Marvin as chairman 
of committee. I don’t know whether Mr. H. G. Wells 
is a member of the Association, but we were reminded 
that he was doing excellent propaganda work for us, 
“ especially in girls’ schools.” I enquired at one of the 
Leeds bookstalls, and found they had sold over 200 copies 
of Part 3 of his Universal History. What with H. G. Wells 
and his Universal History, our new President and his 
European History, and the author of The Living Past 
and The Century of Hope,sthere is little fear that teachers 
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of history in English schools will confine themselves to 
a narrow and national teaching in the future. And indeed 
the Leeds meeting should do something to widen our con- 
ception of the duty of a teacher of history. 
address of Lord Robert Cecil on The League of Nations 
convinced us that the teacher of history must know what 
is going on in America at the present moment, and in order 
to judge wisely of American opinion must remember our 
own attitude in past efforts to form a League of Nations. 
The address of Sir Michael Sadler enlightened us on the 
formidable problem of Indian education, and included 
a fascinating account of the effects of Western education 
on Hindu and Moslem education. “ Broadly speaking, 
Western education has galvanised India.” The address of 
Professor Paul Mantoux, read in his absence by Professor 
Grant, brought before us the industrial problems which 
face European nations after the great conflict. ‘‘ France 
is contemplating great schemes for the exploitation of her 
streams and waterfalls which would give her millions of 
horse power. If the coal crisis lasts we shall see the renewal, 
and probably the successful renewal, of efforts to utilise 
the winds and the tides.” The League of Nations, India, 
Industrial Changes in Europe—these give the teacher of 
history furiously to think. The Leeds meeting reminded 
us that the teacher of history is concerned not with the 
dead past but with the future. Of course there is no dead 
past. | 

I must very briefly deal with the final meeting, when 
Dr. Maud Sellars, the hon. curator of the Merchants’ Hall at 
York, discussed ‘‘ The use and abuse of ancient monuments 
and civic documents in education.” Dr. Sellars is a great 
expert, and the judicious visitor to York goes to the 
Merchants’ Hall almost before visiting the Minster. ‘‘ The 
expert is the root of all evil,’’ she told us, in showing pupils 
through museums and such things we must be very simple, 
and at times very silent. But those of us who have been 
conducted through the Merchants’ Hall by Dr. Sellars 
know she is right in saying that perhaps the most important 
quality of a conductor is to show that he is himself intensely 
interested in what he shows. No wonder that the visitors 
to the Merchants’ Hall are now 4,000 per annum instead of 
400. But where are cities to find honorary curators like 
Dr. Sellars ? 


It may not be out of place to say that Leeds itself fur- 
nishes an instance of the need of a little simple instruction 
about its monuments. The figure of the Black Prince 
on horseback adorns the City Square, but I think not one 
citizen in a hundred knows any reason for his presence 
in Leeds. I am told that a few_days back the following 
conversation was overheard near the statue. Young man 
to girl: “ See, Polly, there’s Black Prince.” Polly: “Yes 
I know; but who’s that on his back ? ” 


The Mathematical Association. 


Members of the Mathematical Association met at the 
London Day Training College, Southampton Row, on 
Wednesday evening, January 7th, and both in the morning 
and afternoon of January 8th. The president of the 
Association, Professor E. T. Whittaker, M.A., D.Sc., 
F.R.S., presided. On Wednesday evening he contributed 
the paper connected with advanced mathematics. The 
subject selected, namely, “ A Survey of the Numerical 
Methods of the Solution of Equations,” was especially 
appropriate to the period of Horner’s centenary. The 
subject discussed is one which has claimed much attention 
at various epochs in the history of mathematics, European 
research dating back to the time of the Renaissance. At 
that period the methods used were those of the East, 
and consisted in the laborious process of obtaining digit 
by digit the roots sought; they are in keeping with the 
characteristic patience of the oriental nations. A great 


The inspiring» 


by Professor Whittaker. 


advance was made when Michael Thierry, a governor of 
the Tower, suggested what is generally known as an 
ITERATIVE process, or, in other words, when he adopted 
for his instrument a method of successive approximation. 
Algebra and geometry have both lent themselves to the 
framing of ITERATIVE processes. The latter furnished 
the principles of homography and provided the analytical 
methods of co-ordinate geometry, in connection with which 
rectangular co-ordinates were the first to be employed. 
Some interesting illustrations were shown on the blackboard 
When later Newton applied 
oblique co-ordinates to the solution of equations, he may 
be regarded as having rediscovered the ITERATIVE methad. 
His mode of procedure had the advantage of securing 
more rapid approximations in that he moved along a series 
of tangents to the curve employed. No fresh advance of 
importance marked the period from the time of Newton 
to that of Horner (1819). Into the methods of the latter 
we need not enter; they are familiar to all students of the 
subject. We have to go to the Continent rather than to 
English mathematicians to follow up the developments of 
the more recent researches initiated by the Russian mathe- 
matician, Lobachefsky, and by Graeffe. To them are due 
powerful instruments for reaching the desired end, and their 
work is based on the well known relations existing between 
the co-efficients of any equation and the sums of the powers 
of its roots. Lord Rayleigh has applied these recent 
developments of the subject to finding the roots for Bessel’s 
functions. | 

On Thursday morning the routine business of the Associa- 
tion was first transacted; the reports of the Council, of 
the treasurer, and of the various teaching committees 
being presented and approved. Certain changes were 
made in the rules, amongst which were two rendered neces- 
sary unfortunately by the financial stress due to the great 
war. ‘These were the raising of the member’s subscription 
from ros. 6d. to 15s., and (2) the restriction of the numbers 
to whom reports should be sent free. The usual vote of 
thanks was passed to Mr. W. J. Greenstreet for his services 
as editor of the “‘ Mathematical Gazette.” Vacancies which 
had to be filled on the Council were two in number, caused by 
the death of Mr. G. W. Palmer and the resignation of 
Miss M. R. Baldwin. The new members elected are 
Mr. R. C. Fawdry and Dr. W. F. Sheppard. Further, 
Dr. G. H. Bryan and Dr. Levett were added to the number 
of honorary members of the Association. On the initiative 
of Dr. W. P. Milne a discussion took place as to the advan- 


tages that would follow from’ the holding of a peripatetic 


meeting in the summer in addition to the winter meeting 
in London. Dr. Milne’s contention is that such meetings 
would be very valuable as a means of revealing the local 
relations between mathematics and the industries carried on 
in various parts of the country. The suggestion to hold 
such meetings in the provinces was approved, and it is 
likely that the first of them will be held at Leeds next 
Whitsuntide. After the transaction of business various 
papers connected with the general section of the work of 
the Association were contributed, and each was followed 
by a suitable and more or less important discussion. 

Mr. C. Godfrey spoke on ‘‘ The Use of Symmetry én the 
Teaching of Geometry.” This paper was more general 
in its scope than the title suggested, and outlined the nature 
of a school course in the subject such as the author of the 
address believes would be valuable. Mr. Godfrey was 
followed by Professor E. H. Neville, whose subject was the 
part that should be played by SENsE in the theory of directed 
quantities. The last item in the morning’s programme was 
Miss H. M. Cook’s introductory address on the place of 
common logarithms in mathematical teaching; -it was 
purposely brief in order to allow of subsequent discussion. 
The afternoon session was occupied by two interesting 
papers. In his presidential address Professor Whittaker, 
dealing with ‘‘Some~ Mathematical Problems awaiting 
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Solution,” sought to indicate some of the directions in 
which a mathematician, even when he has not at his dis- 
posal special facilities for research, may still render very 
valuable aid in furthering the interests of mathematical 
science. The second afternoon paper was given by Mr. 
R. C. Fawdry on the Teaching of Mechanics to Beginners. 


The Science Masters’ Association. 


The annual meeting was held at the London Day Training 
College on January 6th, when Mr. W. W. Vaughan, Welling- 
ton College, delivered his presidential address, urging the 
importance of science as a factor in true education—the 
liberation of man’s soul. Professor Hickson said that 
science teaching was incomplete if it did not include the 
study of animal life. . Dr. Crommelin spoke ot the results 
of observations of the eclipse in Brazil, and said that 
the Einstein theory would be further developed in future 
observations. 


The Geographical Association. 


The annual meetings of the Geographical Association 
were held in London on January oth and roth, and the 
report showed an increase of 1,100 members and ot several 
branches and new links with the Colonies. Sir C. P. Lucas, 
in his presidential address, opened out tresh lines of thought 
concerning islands as centres of preservation of human 
diversities and their relations to peninsulas, all ın connection 
with the development and fate of empires and common- 
wealths. He suggested that the giving of self-government 
to British Colonies and Dependencies might be due to home 
experience of diversities within the British Isles, and ot the 
need for giving each group opportunities of development 
in its own way. 


Dr. R. N. Rudmose Brown emphasized the development 
of the coal export trade from Spitzbergen, and estimated 
that next year 250,000 tons of coal would be shipped. 
He referred to the extra territorial rights of British, Swedish, 
and Russian estates within the new Norwegian dominion 
of Spitzbergen created by the Paris Conference. 


The educational side was dealt with by Mr. T. W. F. 
Parkinson, who urged that the Board of Education should 
do more to encourage geography in the Higher Forms of 
Secondary Schools, and that more scholarships should be 
opened to students of geography. The discussions brought 
out references to the creation of a Geographical Tripos 
at Cambridge and the full recognition of Geography in 
the faculties both of Arts and of Science by the University 
of Wales, as well as to the new creation of an arts degree 
in Geography (Pass and Honours) at Leeds and London. 


An important demonstration of the value of the cinema 
in geographical teaching was given to a large audience 
by Capt. C. E. Hodges. — ; 

Mr. M. de Carle S. Salter, Superintendent of the British 


Rainfall Organisation, gave a valuable original paper on 
“ Raipfall considered as a geographic function.” 


(NoTE.—The address of the Geographical Association is 
1, Marine Drive,gAberystwyth. ) 


School Nature Study Union. 

On January 2nd Mr. Clutton Brock addresscd the mem- 
bers on ‘‘ Animism,” basing his remarks on a chapter in 
Mr. W. H. Hudson’s writings. Many of our present-day 
attempts to account for things were only a statement of 
the higher in terms of the lower. We should be careful 
not to empty life of value by explanations of our most 
valued feelings which may not be true. 


National Association of Manual Training Teachers 
and Educational Handwork Association. 


On January 3rd Dr. P. B. Ballard addressed the members 
of these bodies on “ The Measurement of Practical Ability,” 
giving an account of the efforts to measure the common 
factor in different forms of manual dexterity and con- 
structive skill. He exhibited some of the apparatus 
used. Mr. Stewart Taylor, of Coventry, read a paper on 
“ Handwork and Science,” and urged that handwork 
should form an organic part of the school course instead 
of being taught in a separate ‘‘ centre ” as:a subject in 
itself. He sketched a scheme for connecting handwork 
with the teaching of physics. One lady who spoke during 
the discussion affirmed that thoughts have definite and 
ascertainable shapes. The statement was received calmly. 


Association of Teachers of Domestic Subjects. 


The Association met on January 8th to hear an address 
by Dr. E. Webb, who was unfortunately prevented from 
attending. Lady Nott Bower spoke on ‘‘ Home Making 
as the Basis of Citizenship,” and said that our infant welfare 
centres and such remedial agencies would be unnecessary 
if homecraft were properly taught. She urged the import- 
ance of labour-saving devices. 


National Society of Art Masters. 


The Society held its annual conference at Birmingham 
on January Ist and 2nd. The members were received by 
the Lord Mayor. In his presidential address Mr R. T. 
Mumford, Willesden, welcomed the Burnham Report, 
and said that art teachers ought to be represented on any 
future committee on salaries. He feared that art occupied 
only a minor place in the curriculum, and this showed 
the need for bringing its true importance before school 
authorities, and even before some headmasters. It was 
decided by the conference to address a memorial to Mr. 
Fisher on the question of art teachers’ salaries. This 
decision followed a discussion which showed that Head 
Masters of Schools of Art received, in the majority of cases, 
under £500 a year and that Assistants rarely obtained more 
than £300, while some were paid at the rate of two shillings 
an hour. 


The Art Teachers’ Guild. 


On January 6th the members heard an address by 
Sir Cecil Smith on the “ Use of Museums,” when the 
speaker referred to the loan collections now available for 
schools. Afterwards there was a most interesting and 
attractive exhibition of specimens of work done by school 
children and including examples of pottery, basket work, 
leather work, etc. 


Royal Drawing Society. 


On December 31st Mr. T. R. Ablett gave an illustrated 
lecture on ‘‘ Snap-shot Drawing,” showing its value in 
training children to gather rapid impressions. The lantern 
pictures were extremely interesting. 


Union of Directors of Music. 


A meeting, open to members only, was held on Jan. 7th, 
when the position of the-music teacher was discussed. 
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Girls’ School Music Union. 


Dr. Arthur Somervell gave an address on January 6th. 
He said our aim should be to produce a musical nation 
by making education musical rather than making a musical 
education. Municipal orchestras and other forms of public 
music were necessary to train the national taste and raise 
the standard of performance. 


The Dalcroze Society. 


The annual meeting took place on January gth. Dr. 
Lyttelton presided, and Dr. Allen, Principal of the Royal 
College of Music, addressed the members. He affirmed 
his profound belief in the importance of developing the 
rhythmic sense from the very beginning of musical training, 
and said that the Dalcroze method taught the pupils to 
be natural, to be responsive to the feeling of the music. 
M. Jaques-Dalcroze gave an exposition of his method, 
which was full of mterest. He claimed that it taught 
pupils the art of listening to music, with rhythmic feeling 
rather than metric feeling, and with an understanding 
ear and mind. Music is not heard by the ear alone. It 
is perceived by the whole body. 


The Civic Education League. 


On January rst an interesting meeting was held when 
Mr. Fleming, British Westinghouse Co., and Mr. J. M. 
Mactavish, Secretary to the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion, debated against each other on the question of ‘‘ Works 
Schools.” The two points of view were far apart, and it is 
clear that the question will demand careful attention. 
The League co-operated with the National Association 
for the Prevention of Infant Mortality in arranging a special 
course of twelve lectures dealing with the Board’s new 
syllabus in Hygiene. These were held during the two 
weeks of the Conference. 


` 


Eugenics Education Society. 


On January 2nd Dr. R. Douglas Laurie, University 
of Wales, addressed the Society on ‘‘ Eugenics Instruction 
in Schools.” He said that the normal citizen should take 
the eugenic point of view and, without rushing into schemes 
for imprisoning the feeble-minded, he should consider 
the best method of dealing with the problem. Biological 
teaching should be given to all boys and girls at school, 
and this would lead naturally to instruction in sex matters. 
The familiar note was struck in the subsequent discussion, 
speakers arguing for and against sex-teaching in school. 


The Folk Dance Society. 


On January 3rd Mr. Cecil Sharp lectured on the place 
of dancing in education, which, he said, was essential 
as a form of expression. He described how he had dis- 
covered folk-songs and dances in America among q group 
of people who had remained almost isolated since their 
ancestors left England in the days of Elizabeth. -A de- 
monstration of folk-dancing followed the address. 


King Alfred School Society. 


On January 8th Professor Findlay spoke on “ Inde- 
pendent Enterprise in Education: its Appeal to Surplus 
Wealth,” urging the importance of maintaining independent 


schools and giving examples of the value of private and 
unofficial efforts. On these he based a plea for gifts to- 
wards the Society’s work. The address has been reprinted 
by the Society as an attractive booklet 


League of Nations Union. 


On January 8th Professor Gilbert Murray addressed 
a large meeting under the presidency of Sir James Yoxall. 
He said he did not wish to add another subject to the school 
syllabus, but he showed how, in teaching the usual subjects, 
the youthful tendency to “‘ hate the foreigner ’’ could be 
counteracted. 


National Home Reading Union. 


Mr. Fisher presided at a meeting on January īst, when 
Mr. G. P. Gooch lectured on *“ Historical Novels.” The 
lecturer outlined the history of the development of the 
novel, giving a lengthy list of works and claiming that 
much real instruction might be gathered from fiction of a 
well-chosen variety. Miss Innes gave a brief address on 
the use of the imagination, and Mr. Fisher followed with 
some remarks that we have recorded elsewhere. 


Parents’ National Education Union. 


Mr. H. W. Household, Director of Education for 
Gloucestershire, presided at a meeting on January 7th, 
and described a method of conducting schools which is 
in operation in his district. The children are led to acquire 
information from books, the teacher simply controlling 
and directing their efforts. Miss B. Millar gave further 
details. 


Simplified Spelling Society. 


The Society held a meeting on January rst, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Gilbert Murray, when Dr. Macan, 
Master of University College, Oxford, Professor Percy Nunn, 
Mr. Walter Ripman, Miss Louisa Walsh, and Mr. Alfred 
Hayes spoke on “ Spelling Reform.” 


Uplands Association. 


The Uplands meeting was held on January 7th, at 
Universitv College. Members and friends met for tea in 
the Mocatta Library, and then adjourned to the Physics 
Theatre to hear Prof. l‘indlay and Mr. Hughes on “ New 
Projects of Educational and Social Reform.” Mr. C. 
Montefiore was in the chair. Prof. Findlay described the 
Uplands Association as a clearing-house for ideas on 
educational reform, and gave a brief outline of its activities. 
He said that it belonged to the group of educational re- 
formers which seeks to reconstruct the lives of children 
by providing a new type of institution for their education. 
Not merely freedom and self-expression are desired for the 
child, but a life in which may be found things felt to be of 
value to the adult—-the open air, the country side, simple 


. handicrafts, the community spirit, drama, music, and the 
- fine arts. 


The lecturer emphasized the importance of 
a study of economics by teachers in order that they might 
better understand the simpler needs of children. The 
Uplands Farm affords opportunity for teachers to learn 
a little of the conditions underlying industrial society. 
Teachers and other social workers may resort there for 
this purpose. Ultimately it is hoped to start a pioneer 
school there. 
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Mr. Hughes, of the New Town Council, endorsed the 
opinion that educational and social reform are inseparable. 
He claimed to advance a step beyond the first speaker. 
Not the school system only shall try to deal with the whole 
interests in life, but the whole town shall do so, and the 
school (including all types and departments) shall be an 
essential feature of the town. Attempts will be made to 
give full play to the individual interests of differing 
personalities, and workshops, as in the Gary system, will be 
available for entry by the child. The communal spirit 
will be found there, and other reformed ideas, but the essen- 
tial feature will be that the school will belong to the town 
and the town to the school. [A full account of the New 
Town and its proposed activities will be found in a volume 
entitled “ The New Town,” which is edited by Mr. W. R. 
Hughes and published for the New Town Council by Messrs. 
Dent—price, 2s. net.—EDITOR.] 


The number of questions put at the close of the meeting 
showed that both papers had excited considerable interest, 
and new members of the Uplands Association were enrolled. 


The Summer Meeting of the Association will be held at 
Uplands Farm, Werneth Low. Particulars will be announced 
in our March number. 


Women’s International League. 


The members met on January gth, when Mr. Victor 
Russell, and Mr. Harold E. Palmer spoke on “ The Teaching 
of Languages and the Growth of Internationalism.”’ 


Continuative Teachers’ Association. 


The annual general meeting was held at the London 
Day Training College. Miss A. Maude, the retiring presi- 
dent, introduced her successor, Mr. J. B. Hart, who gave 
an address on ‘‘ Educational Demands in the Near Future.” 
He said that the changes due to the war must be allowed 
for, and that for young people the new education must 


include civic and economic teaching and also subjects 
related to the pupils’ avocations. Purely vocational 
subjects should be left to evening institutes. The Rev. 
Stewart Headlam, L.C.C., spoke on “ The Relation between 
the Day and Evening Continuation School,” commending 
the work done hitherto in voluntary continuation schools, 
and saying that 800 teachers a year would be needed 
during the first two years of the compulsory continuation 
schools. He said some shrewd things about officialism, 
and expressed a hope that the new schools would not be 
put in the charge of ihexperienced teachers. 


Association of Directors and Secretaries for 
Education. 


The annual meeting was held at the London County 
Hall on January Oth and 7th. The retiring chairman, 
Mr. W. A. Brockington, introduced Mr. James Graham, 
Leeds, as his successor, and the new chairman gave an 
address on the future of Education. He said physical 
training was an inseparable part of education, and that it 
must not be relegated to another Ministry. He welcomed 
many parts of the new Act, especially the coming super- 
vision over young wage-earners. His experience as Director 
of Training for Yorkshire had convinced him that the unem- 
ployment question could be settled by goodwill between 
empioyers and employed. Many a worker was unskilled 
to-day merely through lack of opportunity. 


Mr. J. F. Young, Devonshire, spoke on the supply of 
teachers, and said that the Board ought to obtain accurate 
statistics on the subject. He deplored the practice of 
dismissing women teachers on marriage. Mr. Toyne, 
Brighton, urged that the various branches of the Board 
should co-operate more closely. He felt that the Secondary 
Branch hardly realised the position in the elementary 
schools. | 


Mr. J. L. Holland, Northants, dealt with the Burnham 
Report on Salaries 


REVIEWS. 


Economics. 


THE NATURAL WEALTH OF BRITAIN: by S. J. Duly. 
and Stoughton: New Teaching Series. 6s. net.) 

We have every sympathy with the old preachcr who mourned 
“of making of many books there is no end.” We wonder what 
he would say to relieve his feelings nowadays. Were he as 
truly wise as we have been led to think, he would first proceed 
to enquire if there were any justification for this avalanche 
before wringing his hands with that disconsolate conclusion ot his. 
Perhaps he would take another text and discourse on “ When 
and why authors might be allowed to afflict us ” ; at any rate 
we can conceive of his urging scribes to be well assured they 
had something to offer not merely new, but above all something 
calculated to present a new outlook, even upon the commonplace 
things about us. 

What would we by allthis preamble ? Merely this : In reading 
this book (and goodness only knows how many we have read on 
the Elements of Geology, Physical Geography, Physiography, 
and what not, all professing to show old mother Ge as the basis 
of all human happiness !)—in reading this book we have been 
much impressed by the enthusiasm of the teacher who is able 
not merely to exhibit to us the old dry bodics, but has the 
inspiration to infuse into them a vitality which makes them 
living facts to his readers. Book geology must alwavs, we 
suppose, be dull and rather uninteresting. We have seen 
sevcral attempts to get it out of this rut, but none has given 
us such pleasure as this, and particularly the chapter dealing 
with Norton quarry, perhaps because we remembcred something 
of the circumstances under which the Liverpool Water Tower 
was built there. 

The message of the book naturally divides itself into Geological, 
Industrial, and Geographical, or, if we might take a liberty and 
use commonplace terms, the wealth of provision made by Nature 


t l. 


(Hodder 


in this country, how our people get possession of it, and what 
we subsequently do with it. This is the essence of the book : 
iust a commonsense way of treating those old, old subjects. 
We rejoice that our senior scholars have fallen upon such happy 
days—davs which were denied to us—and here have a text-book 
not too difficult for them to read tor pleasure and to understand, 
neither dull in its facts nor repellent in its form (for the book is a 
credit to the publishers), but, what is more to our point, the teach- 


` ing is absolutely reliable as a basis for further scientific pursuit 


upon either or all of its natural subdivisions. 

We hear much to-day about adult education. If we had the 
organising of it, we would put this book, together with one 
dealing with Literature, into the hands of every man as a be- 
ginning, and feel confident as to the result. 

We have only one flaw to complain of. On page 3 it seems as 
if the phrase—that artificial silk is made from cotton waste— 
is a general statement of fact. As fact it is correct, but it is not 
universally true. We know that cotton waste is only used in a 
very minor way, as a softening of the cellulose, and that wood- 
pulp is otherwise used exclusively in the artificial silk manu- 
facture. 


General. 


THE RoMANCE OF MopERN ComMERCE: H. O. Newland. 
(Seeley, Service and Co. 292 pp. Price 6s. net.) 

This is a fascinating book, giving an account of the production, 
history, and uses of most of the articles of modern commerce. 
The story of the discovery of saccharin is especially illuminating 
in the light of modern scientific progress. We have read the 
book with great pleasure, and can warmly recommend it as an 
indispensable adjunct to every school and college library. It 
is illustrated by a number of excellent and most instructive 
photographs. 


- and around London. 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL NOTES. 


The Special Conference—and after. 


The most noteworthy event in the primary school world 
since the last issue of these notes is the acceptance of the 
Provisional Minimum Scale by the special conference of 
the National Union of Teachers. It was no half-hearted 
acceptance. The vote taken showed an overwhelming 
majority in favour of adopting the scale together with the 
conditions attaching thereto. A small body of teachers 
representing the South Wales area and a few representatives 
from the Midlands and Yorkshire opposed the adoption 
on the ground that it was the “ negation of trade union 
principles ” to surrender the strike weapon. ‘The few 
followers of these speakers made much noise, but when the 
vote was taken it was apparent they numbered not more 
than fifty of the two thousand present. 


The year 1920 thus opens with great promise for the 


too long underpaid members of the teaching profession. 
The question now naturally agitating the minds of teachers 
in the poorly paid areas is: What will be the attitude of 
the local education authoritics to whom the adoption of 
the Burnham Scale will mean a very large addition to the 
local rates ? It is early to predict this attitude exactlv. 
It may, however, be assumed that generally the L.E.A.’s 
will recognise the futility of refusing to grant a scale which 
has been hammered out of the hard facts as presented by 
the representatives of local education authorities on the one 
hand and the teachers’ representatives on the other. One 
unexpected result of the Burnham Committee's scale has 
been furnished by the action of the Canterbury authority. 
This authority’s scale was above the P.M. scale, as indeed 
are the scales of several of the more progressive authorities. 
It is scarcely credible, but nevertheless true, that the 
Canterbury authority have resolved to reduce their existing 
scale to the level of the P.M.S.! Naturally this has 
astonished the teachers. Equally it has astonished the 
members of the Burnham Committee, for it was distinctly 
understood by each side of that committee that in no case 
would the committee approve of any such action. 

In acting as it has, Canterbury places itself outside the 
agreement on which the “ period of peace ’’ is based, and 
the N.U.T. has taken the usual action necessary to safe- 
guard the rights of the teachers. The teachers under the 
authority are, with few exceptions, serving in non-provided 
schools, and the managers of the schools are recommending 
the authority to refer the matter to the Joint Standing 
Committee and to suspend the operation of the notices to 
reduce salary until a decision has been obtained from that 
body. This, failing a reversal of present policy, is the best 
possible solution, and the Executive of the N.U.T. will 
no doubt agree that its members shall continue in the schools 
if the authority agree and adopt the recommendation of 
the representative managers. 


Developments in and around London. 


Some day perhaps—but not yet—the minds of teachers 
in and around London will be set free from consideration 
of the ever present salary position to ponder the many 
and various problems arising from the 1918 Act. Just now 
the metropolitan and extra-metropolitan teachers are 
concerned as to their future pay having regard to the 
P.M.S. The scale just adopted by the Wood Green authority 
appears to have caused quite a flutter of excitement among 
the authorities in and around London. I understand a 
conference of the authorities has been convened at the 
instance of the L.C.C., and that the object of the conference 
is to endeavour to secure a uniform scale for teachers in 
That there should be a desire to 
establish uniformity is easily understandable. At present 
the action of the Wood Green authority has established a 
scale much in advance of that for London or any other 


authority. The teachers have been admirably served 
bv such action, but not so the authorities. The competition 
among them has been stimulated, and their desire is, we 
suppose, to put an end to such competition. Common 
sense should instruct the authorities that a uniform scale 
of salaries arrived at by the Local Education Authorities 
without reference to the wishes and proposals of the teachers 
is not likely to be acceptable. The only acceptable scale 
is an agrecd scale, i.e., a scale arrived at in the manner 
adopted by the Burnham Committee. It will be interesting 
to watch developments in connection with this proposed 
conference. 


Staffing Continuation Schools. 


London is taking time by the forelock in the difficult 
problem of finding teachers for the day continuation schools. 
The anticipated need for the metropohs is 800 teachers, 
and it is recognised that these must be trained for the work. 
The Council state they anticipate among the applicants 
two distinct types: (i) Men and women with technical 
knowledge but no teaching experience, and (ii) men and 
women with teaching experience but no technical knowledge. 
Training will therefore be necessary in each case, and to 
provide for this, classes are to be organised. The classes 
will be held in the evening in order that candidates will 
not find it necessary to resign present appointments to 
train. Advertisements inviting applications make it plain 
there is to be no consideration extended to teaching as a 
profession. Al and sundry are invited—teachers, business 
men, and SOCIAL WORKERS. A few months of intensive 
training is guite all that is necessary to make a teacher ! 

The terms of the advertisement, the salaries offered, 
and the rigid grading of the teachers have been severely 
criticised in the primary schools. The salary scale adopted 
is a combination of three existing scales—-the primary, 
secondary, and technical. Nothing could be worse than 
thus to divide a service at the start. There should be one 
scale, and that the secondary school scale. There can be 
no unification of a profession or a service until invidious 
distinctions such as these now being set up by the L.C.C. 
are made impossible. They will be made impossible when 
the Teachers Registration Council can command the 
situation, and such command depends entirely on the 
teachers themselves. The Register must contain the name 
of every qualified teacher. When that is an accomplished 
fact, action by the T.R.C. will be as certain and as effective 
as that of other professional Councils. 


No Fees of any kind. 


Section 26 (1) of the Education Act, 1918, lays it down 
that ‘‘ No fees shall be charged or other charges of any 
kind made in any public elementary school, except as 
provided by the Education (Provision of Meals) Act, 1906, 
and the Local Education Authorities (Medical Treatment) 
Act, 1909." This, of course, is as it should be, but the 
scope of its legal interpretation is somewhat wider than 
many teachers imagined. Mr. Macmorran, K.C., having 
been asked whether it prohibits education authorities from 
asking parents to pay the cost of visits to theatres for 
Shakespearean performances and to other places of educa- 
tional interest, has given the opinion that such payments 
are illegal. All such payments must in future be made by 
the authority. Bearing in mind the restrictions, the 
necéssary book-keeping, and other hampering conditions 
usually accompanying official payments, it is more than 
probable educational visits in the future will be less fre- 
quent than in the past. Parents generally are willing and 
able to pay these small charges, and it is rather to be re- 
gretted they may no longer do so. It may be, too, that 
school sports will suffer from the same cause. Teachers 
will have to advance the money and wait for recoupment 
by the authority. 
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SCOTLAND. 


The Educational Institute Congress. 

After having been suspended since 1913 the Educational 
Institute of Scotland resumed, on the 26th and 27th 
December, their annual two-days’ congress. It was held 
at St. Andrew's, and a large attendance of members 
received both a civic and a university welcome. Mr. T.S. 
Glover, North Berwick, presided, and in his presidential 
address referred to the new Education Act, the importance 
of the primary school in a national system of education, 
and the present position as regards the salary question. 
In the afternoon the honorary Fellowship of the Institute 
was conferred on Professor Burnet, St. Andrew's, and on 
Mr. Munro, the Secretary for Scotland. The latter took 
advantage of the occasion to announce the possibility of 
the introduction? of a comprehensive scheme of rating 
reform, which he believed was long overdue and would 
solve some of the difficulties which beset them. At the 
second day’s sederunt “ The Training of Teachers ’’ was 
the subject of addresses by Dr. Boyd, Glasgow, and Dr. 
Morgan, Edinburgh. Dr. Boyd criticised severely the 
existing system and characterised it as the worst piece of 
educational work in Scotland at the present time. He found 
fault with the multiplicity of subjects, the apparently fixed 
policy to turn down no students, however stupid or bad, 
the shortness of the courses, the total lack of traditions 
and ideals. He advocated the handing over to the Universi- 
ties the training of teachers. Dr. Morgan dealt with the 
further training of teachers, and favoured the institution 
of summer courses for existing non-graduate teachers. 
Other subjects dealt with were: Research in Education, 
by Mr. D. Kennedy Fraser (lecturer in education at Edin- 
burgh University), who advocated the establishment of 
psychological clinics as an integral part of the school 
system in order to eliminate the waste of time involved in 
the attempt to classify children without taking into account 
each child’s mental age or the stage of its gencral mental 
development; Labour and Education, by Mr. Thos. 
Henderson ; Primary Education, by Mr. D. J. Young. 


Educational Expenditure as a National Charge. 

In an address delivered to the Renfrewshire Branch of 
the Institute, Mr. D. M. Cowan, M.P., pleaded for a much 
larger contribution towards educational expenditure from 
the Imperial Treasury. Education was a national—he 
might say an imperial—service, but so long as education 
was locally controlled some portion of the expenditure must 
be borne by the locality. Mr. Cowan also referred to teachers’ 
salaries, and pointed out -that if educational authorities 
failed to take a responsible view of the matter, they would 
find a steady diminution of supply. Mention was made, 
too, of the accommodation for school children in many 
districts being not only inadequate but so miserable that 
the buildings ought to be swept out of existence. An 
interesting discussion followed. 


University News. 

The annual report of the University of Edinburgh for 
1918-19 shows that 3,554 students were enrolled, 835 of 
whom were women. 1,019 took the Arts course, and 1,683 
Medicine. A special feature of the spring and summer 
terms was the attendance of a large number of overseas 
soldier students at special courses of instruction. At 
Edinburgh the following appointments have been made: 
Mr. G. M. Robertson, M.D., to be Professor of Psychiatry ; 
Mr. J. H. Ainsworth, D.Sc., F.R.S., to be Professor of 
Zoology; Mr. T. P. Laird, C.A., to be Professor of Ac- 
counting and Business Method. At Aberdeen, Mr. H. J. 
Butchart, Advocate, has been appointed Secretary to the 
University. At Glasgow, Mrs. Buchan has offered roo 
guineas to found an annual prize for a poem in memory of 
Alastair Buchan, brother of Col. John Buchan, who fell 
at Arras in 1917. A memorial to Sir William Ramsay 


in the shape of a bronze medallion, inserted in the Bute 
Hall, was unveiled by Principal Sir Donald Macalister, 
and due tribute paid to the memory of the famous'scientist. 


Further Training of Teachers. 

Professor Darroch, Edinburgh University, has prepared 
a memorandum for the Edinburgh Provincial Committee 
on a proposal to institute University Extension Courses, 
mainly for teachers in actual service. He suggests the 
formation of a combined committee, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the University, the Provincial Committee, 
the Education Authorities, and the Educational Institute, 
and that the classes be conducted by University professors 
or lecturers. It is pointed out that the scales of salaries 
show a distinct preference to teachers who are graduates, 
and it is desirable that some scheme should be formulated 
by which non-graduates might, without ceasing to teach, 
carry on their studies and receive higher qualifications. 

In this connection an interesting scheme has been put 
forward by Professor Burnet, St. Andrew’s. In this 
scheme provision is made for more effective co-ordination 
between the University and the Training College, and it is 
proposed to resuscitate the old B.A. degree. This would 
involve the taking of five subjects at the University, while 
purely professional studies would be taken at the Training 
Centre. Further study would qualify for the M.A. degree. 
The matter is at present under consideration by the 
University authorities. 


Education Finance. 

On gth January, Mr. Munro, Secretary for Scotland, 
received in Edinburgh a deputation from the Association 
of Education Authorities on the subject of finance. Sir 
Hugh Arthur Rose, Edinburgh, president of the Association, 
headed the deputation, and Mr. Munro on this occasion 
spoke before the deputation and a short discussion followed. 
Mr. Munro told the deputation that the Department had 
made it quite clear from the outset that if the whole of the 
accrued grants were paid it. might have a serious effect 
upon the general percentage of relief which it would be 
possible to give. To pay the whole sum of these grants— 
about {g00,000o—from the Education (Scotland) Fund 
within the limits of a single year would throw the finances 
of the authorities into hopeless confusion. The effect of 
increased salaries raised the question of the relationship 
between the Education Funds of England and Scotland -— 
the sum paid to Scotland being to some extent regulated 
by the increase in educational expenditure in England. 
In England no additional outlay for teachers’ salaries will 
fall upon the Exchequer until the financial year 1920-21. 
In Scotland the new salaries took effect as from May 16, 
191g, and “ proper-placing ’’’ was granted also as from 
that date, so that with the “ carry-over ’’ in England not 
being completed until 1923, it must be some years before the 
balance can be redressed. Mr. Munro could give no 
pledge that the Department would pay 50 per cent., but 
that body would do its utmost to see that the authorities 
were not disappointed. The problem of overhauling the 
machinery for rating purposes was now being carefully 
considered by him. 


Reader or Regent. 

At a meeting of Glasgow University Court, an ordinance 
relating to the regulations as to Readers, Senior Lecturers, 
etc., was considered. Principal Macalister said it was 
proposed that certain lecturers might be promoted to the 
title of ‘‘ Reader,” and others to ‘‘ Senior Lecturer.” Mr. 
D. Murray, LL.D., objected to the title “ Reader,” a word 
which had no connection with Scotland at all. He thought 
they should revert to an old word, “ Regent,” a word 
common to all the universities, and which was in use in 
Glasgow University until quite recently. The Principal 
pointed out that ‘‘ Reader ” was being used in an increasing 
number of universities, and was the recognised title for a 
higher grade of lecturer._ Eventually it was decided to 
retain the title." Reader.” 
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EDUCATION ABROAD. 


The Re-opening of the University of Dorpat. 


The eyes of the world have been for some time anxiously 
fixed upon Dorpat, the ancient and picturesque town in 
the gallant little Republic of Esthonia, and it may be hoped 
that in spite of political preoccupations they will not have 
failed to have taken notice of the proceedings in the 
University buildings there on December ist last. 

It may be said in parentheses that the Esthonians are a 
Southern branch of the Finnish race, and that like their 
Finnish kin they have an ancient and advanced civilisation, 
though circumstances in recent centuries have not been 
so propitious to the development of a high and progressive 
civilisation in Esthonia as they have been on the Northern 
side of the “ Vik,” in Finland. 

The University of Dorpat was originally a Swedish founda- 
tion, established in 1632 by Gustavus Adolphus, but was 
later thoroughly Russianised during the period of Russian 
domination. It has now within the last few months been 
reorganised on Finnish and Swedish models, and was 
formally re-opened on December Ist as the national 
University of Esthonia. 

The ceremony, which took place in a building richly 


decorated for the occasion, within and without, with flags- 


and garlands of pine, was opened with a symphony by the 
famous Vanemuine Orchestra. Tbe Prime Minister, 
M. Jaan Tonesson, then formally on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, declared the University to be officially opened. 
M. Tonesson recalled memories of many distinguished 
scholars of Esthonian nationality—as Fählmann, Kreutz- 
wald, and Jakob Hurt—who had in the past shed, lustre 
upon the University. These men had had, as it were, 
to force the door of the University, but they had succeeded 
in keeping alive the spirit of Esthonian nationality and had 
prepared for it a path to light and freedom. Esthonians, 
M. T6nesson continued, must now exchange a passive for 
an active role. It would be their task not only to receive 
but to create and to give ; to enrich, in short, the world’s 
culture as well as that of their own nation. 
M. Tonesson declared, would be excluded from the benefits 
of education, and therefore he commended the University 
to the love of the whole nation. 

The Rektor, Mr. Peter Pold, rendered an interesting 
account of the present conditions and governance of the 
University. Many scientific treasures which the University 
had formerly possessed, and its fine library containing 
hundreds of thousands of volumes, had perished in the war, 
and but a few volumes survived to form the nucleus of anew 
library. When the Esthonian authorities took over the 
University from the German Army of Occupation the 
treasure chest and accounts of the University had vanished. 
The occupation of the town by the Bolsheviks followed, 
and the work of academic reorganisation had been conse- 
quently hampered and delaved. 

The University will be governed by a Board consisting 
of the Rektor and the Senior Deans of Faculties. The 
budget of the University amounts to over six million marks 
yearly, and provides for, over and above the general 
maintenance of the University, a number of scientific 
institutes, such as the Pasteur Institute and the Vaccination 
Lymph Laboratory. There will be in all seventy Chairs, 
and the staff comprises, besides Esthonians, Scandinavians, 
Russians, Germans, and Balts. At present there are 351 
registered students, of whom 154 are women and 52 
foreigners. 

Speeches were also delivered by the Minister of Education, 
M. Treffner, Prof. Piip, and representatives of the Universi- 
ties of Edinburgh, Geneva, and Göteborg. The singing of 
the National Anthem was the occasion of a great demonstra- 
tion of patriotic feeling. A telegram of thanks was 
despatched to the Army in recognition of its valour and of 
its inestimable services to the Esthonian nation. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


The Teachers Council. 


The flow of applications for admission to the Register 
continues to increase. The total is now over 34,000. 
The Council has decided to seek an interview with the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education regarding the operation of 
the Teachers’ Superannuation Act, with special reference 
to the service of teachers in non-state schools. 


Mr. H. T. Gerrams, M.A., Fellow of Worcester College, 
and Secretary to the Local Examinations Delegacy, has 
been appointed a member of the Council in place of the 
Dean of Christ Church, who has resigned owing to pressure 
of University work. 

The Council is now proceeding to consider the examina- 
tions in special subjects which shall be regarded as repre- 
senting a standard of attainment high enough to satisfy 
the conditions of registration. Up to the end of the present 
year satisfactory experience will qualify for admission, but 
the pcriod of grace is now rapidly expiring, and qualified 
teachers who are not already registered should make 
application without delay. 


The College of Preceptors. 


A most successful social evening was held at the College 
during Conference Week. A general invitation was issued 
to all who were attending the Conference, and the response 
was very gratifying, the College rooms being well-filled 
throughout the evening. In the unavoidable absence 
of Sir Philip Magnus, M.P., the President of the College, 
the guests were received by the Senior Vice-President 
(Mr. R. F. Charles), the Dean (Mr. W.G. Rushbrooke), and 
the Treasurer (Dr. Armitage-Smith). Light refreshments 
were provided and an excellent musical programme had 
been arranged, including some unaccompanied choral 
singing by a company of boys, who acquitted themselves 
admirably. As will be seen in the Conference Supplement, 
the College held a meeting at Gower Street, where the 
position of teachers in independent schools with regard to 
pensions was explained by Sir Philip Magnus. 


The Dalcroze Society. 


The Dalcroze Society entertained M. Jaques Dalcroze 
to luncheon at the Holborn Restaurant on Saturday, 
December 10, following the demonstration at the Lyceum 
Theatre. The luncheon was presided over by Dr. Edward 
Lyttelton, and among others present were Dr. Arthur 
Somervell, Inspector of Music for the Board of Education ; 
Mr. Lowes Dickinson, Mr. M. T. H. Sadler, Mrs. Eckhard, 
and Mr. P. B. Ingham, Director of the London School of 
Dalcroze Eurhythmics. 


Theosophical Fraternity in Education. 


Mrs. R. W. Ensor, President of this Association, sends 
us an interesting booklet describing its aims. These are 
stated briefly thus : To further the ideal in all branches of 
education and to secure conditions which will give freedom 
for its expression. The Fraternity seeks to “ draw together 
in fellowship members of all branches of the teaching pro- 
fession who endeavour to embody in their work the new 
spirit which is abroad. It is not the exponent of any one 
school of pedagogy, but seeks to learn from each the 
truths which are common to all.” The address of the 
Fraternity is 11, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1. 


The Geographical Association. 


We are asked to call special attention to the fact that 
the address of the Geographical Association is 1, Marine 
Terrace, Aberystwvth. Letters should be addressed to 
“ The Clerk.” 
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SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND 
UNIVERSITIES. 


A University Link. 

The American University Union in Europe, organised 
as a war emergency measure to aid collegemen in the 
American Expeditionary lorces, has been reorganised 
“ to serve as a bond between the Universities of the United 
States and those of European nations, especially by 
encouraging the attendance and advancing the welfare of 
American students at the Universities of lrance, Great 
Britain, and Italy.” Naturally, as a war emergency 
organisation, the Union was for men; as re-constituted it 
serves equally men and women. [ts Board of Trustees 
has been made representative of the leading universities, 
colleges, and institutions of technology in the United States, 
of the Association of American Colleges, of the American 
Association of University Professors, of the American Council 
on Education and of the Institute of International Educa- 
tion. There has been a co-ordination of the Union with the 
American Council on Education and the Institute of Inter- 
national Fducation, by which it represents the latter bodies 
in Great Britain, Irance, and Italy, and in turn these bodies 
in conjunction with the Home Office in the States serve 
the European Offices of the Union in America. 

The major activities of the Council lic in the field of 
American education. The Council is recognised by the 
State Department and the Bureau of Education as officially 
representing American higher education. The Council 
undertakes to interpret to educational officials of foreign 
countries prevailing standards of accredited or approved 
institutions and appropriate academic rating at American 
institutions of graduates of foreign degree-granting institu- 
tions. The Institute and Union will in tum circulate this 
information abroad through their respective foreign offices 
and correspondents. 

The object of the Institute is to develop international 
goodwill by means of educational agencies. It seeks, 
therefore, to be a bureau of information and advice for 
Americans concerning things educational in all foreign 
countries and for foreigners concerning things educational 
in the United States, and accepts the Union officers in France 
and Great Britain as its representatives in those countries. 

The Union undertakes to obtain and disseminate informa- 
tion as to opportunities for graduate study, regulations for 
degrees, and scholarships and fellowships open to Americans 
in the Universities and other institutions of higher education 
of France, Great Britain, and Italy. ‘The Union, by means 
of a questionnaire, hopes to obtain information with regard 
to British, French, and Italian professors willing to accept 
temporary teaching posts or to give lectures in the colleges 
and universities of the United States. 

The British Division of the Union is in co-operation with 
the Universities Bureau of the British Empire and the 
Office National des Universités et Ecoles Irancaises, the 
latter under the auspices of the French Government. 
The Universities Bureau was established by the first con- 
gress of the Universities of the Empire in 1912. 
Government and the Universities have provided a house 
for the Bureau at 50, Russell Square. The Union and the 
French office have already been received under the same roof, 
A library common to the three organisations and containing 
the latest catalogues, calendars, and literature of the univer- 
sities on both sides of the Atlantic has been opened, and there 
isa common conference room. Thus is established a univer- 
sity headquarters and clearing house of information 
with advisers from the respective nations for the institutions 
of higher education. 

The office hours of the Union are from 9-30 to 5-30: 
on Saturdays from 9-30 to 1. Professors, graduates, and 
students of both sexes from American universities, colleges, 
and technical schools (as well as of British colleges, seeking 
advice concerning American institutions) are registered, 


The British — 


and a card index kept by institutions as well as by persons. 
Members of the Union may have their mail addressed and 
forwarded through the othce and make appointments to 
meet their friends. The office has made arrangements to 
introduce to British universities, learned societies, and 
libraries, those seeking introductions for purposes of study 
or research. 

In short, at this University Bureau House, there is a 
beginning of the realisation of the vision of a university 
international clearing-house of information and advice, 
and a headquarters for visiting scholars and conferences. 


Manchester College of Technology. 

An appeal for £150,000 is being made for this important 
institution. The Principal, Mr. Maxwell Garnett, points 
out that during a single month the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology has lately collected ten million dollars for 
extension purposes, in addition to twelve millions which 
have been contributed to Harvard University during the 
last three months. Thus Massachusetts has raised some 
four and a half million sterling for higher education. 
Manchester University, of which the Manchester College of 
Technology forms part, is asking for half a million and the 
College for £150,000, this latter for building additions 
which will practically double its present accommodation. 


- The appeal is supported by the leaders of industry in Lanca- 


shire. Having in mind the present prosperity of the textile 
trades we should have thought that there would be no 
difficulty in raising double the amount which is now asked. 


The Y.M.C.A. University Committee. 

In accordance with their policy of furthering good music 
and entertainments throughout the country, the Music 
Section of the Universities Committee of the Y.M.C.A. 
have arranged a series of four Chamber Music Concerts 
at Berkhamsted, two of which took place with great success 
before Christmas, the other two following in January and 
February. 

The programmes have been framed so as to appeal to 
every taste, and it is hoped that concerts of a similar 
nature will be asked for and appreciated in Y.M.C.A. 
centres elsewhere. 

Major J. T. Bavin and Mme. Lily Henkel, of the Y.M.C.A. 
Music Section, are the organisers of the scheme, in which the 
following are generously helping: Vocalists: Miss Dora 
Armell, Mrs. F. G. Hawdon, Miss Clytie Hine, Mr. Frederic 
Keel. Instrumentalists : Messrs. Howard Bliss, Charles A. 
Crabbe, Charles Draper, Desire Defauw, Frederick Holding, 
Raymond Jcremy, Miss Marjorie Hayward, Mme. Lily 
Henkel. 


Art Exhibition at Halifax Council Secondary School. 

In connection with the work of the Art Department 
a loan exhibition of pottery was recently held in the Art 
Room for one week, under the direction of Mr. Roxby 
Hall, the Art Master. 

Some 280 pieces were contributed by the scholars. In 
addition to such modern ware as Ruskin, Royal Worcester, 
Crown Derby, Satsuma, etc., were some really good examples 
of old Staffs. lustre, Worcester, Lowestoft, Wedgwood, 
Spode, and Dresden. The exhibition is the first of a series 
of five arranged for the school year, the others being :— 
Book Binding, Kook Illustration, Japanese Art, and Old 
Prints. In each case the examples will be supplied by 
the scholars. 

The various classes were given a simple and brief outline 
of the history of porcelain, the process of manufacture, 
and the nature of ceramic colours ; outstanding examples 
were explained, and then the scholars were free to study 
the exhibition. 
© Some simple overglaze pottery painting is being done, 
and useful comparisons and criticisms were made. 

The purpose of these exhibitions is to quicken interest 
and to teach taste and discrimination and appreciation 
of good workmanship. 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 


Mr. George Cole. 

Mr. G. Cole was for many years master of the Shenfield 
Schools, Essex, and retired at sixty-five, but at onc 
became instructor in manual training at Brentwood 
Technical School ; a presentation was made to him recently 
on his final retirement at the cdvanced age of eighty-one. 


Dr. Keeble, F.R.S., Sc.D., C.B.E. 

Dr. Frederic William Keeble, on the resignation of Prof. 
S. H. Vines, was elected Sherardian Professor of Botany 
at Oxford. Throughout his career Dr. Keeble has been 
closely associated with the study of botany. A mere state- 
ment of his activities as a student, lecturer, and author 
would fill a column. His work is well known in Cambridge, 
Manchester, and Reading. In 1914 he was made Director 
of the Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens at Wisley, 
and is now both assistant secretary of the Board of Agri- 
culture and editor of the “ Gardeners’ Chronicle.”’ 


Miss M. S. Lilley. 

The West Riding Education Committee has appointed 
Miss Lilley as the Principal of Bingley Training College 
in succession to Miss Wodehouse, now Professor of Educa- 
tion at Bristol. Miss Lilley was educated at Arbroath, 
London, Oxford, and New York. She is an honorary 
fellow of University College, London. She graduated with 
first class honours in classics at London, took a second class 
in the Honours School of Litere Humaniores at Oxford, 
and has been head of the training department for women 
at Birmingham University since 1913. 


Mr. A. L. F. Smith. 

Mr. Smith, Fellow and Tutor in Modern History, Magdalen 
College, Oxford, son of the Master of Balliol, is Deputy 
Director of Education in Mesopotamia. Mr. Smith was 
Political Officer of the Forces in Mesopotamia, and has 
served also in India. 


Professor L. Oppenheim, M.A., LL.D. 

Professor Oppenheim, of Whewell House, Cambridge, 
left estate to the gross value of £16,765. He. directed 
that some of his manuscripts should be destroyed and others 
should be offered to the Cambridge University Library. 
He left all his books to his wife, with the request that she 
should hand such as they may wish to have to the Squire 
Law Library, Cambridge, The University Library, Cam- 
bridge, and the London School of Economics. 


Mr. J. R. Clark, C.B., R.N. 

Mr. James Robert Clark, who died at Brighton recently, 
was for a long time Chief Naval Instructor at the Royal 
Naval College, Greenwich. He was an excellent and en- 
thusiastic teacher, exceedingly popular with his pupils. 


Mr. J. A. L. Robson. 

Compensation is to be paid to Mr. Robson, late Secretary 
for Higher Education under the Durham County Education 
Committee, for the abolition of his office. The amount 
fixed was: a single payment of £1,863 6s. 8d., together 
with £433 6s. 8d. annually. 


Miss F. M. G. Micklethwait, A.R.C.S., F.I.C. 

Miss Micklethwait has been appointed Principal of the 
Horticultural College, Swanley. She holds the diploma of 
Swanley College, was a Beit Research Fellow, and has 
published numerous papers on chemical research. 


Mr. A. B. Walley. 


Mr. Walley has resigned the post of Principal of the 
Oswestry School of Art. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Special Conference of the N.U.T. 

Two sessions were attended by representatives of local 
associations from every part of England and Wales, in order 
to accept the National Provisional Minimum Scale. The 
only alternative was total rejection, and not a single voice 
was raised to advocate this course; indeed, the effective 
work of the Conference could have been accomplished 
in about a quarter of an hour, because the scale is provisional 
subject to alteration by agreement in the future, and it is 
also a minimum scale dealing with the remuneration of 
the worst-paid teachers other than supplementary. 

The majority was very large. Some impressions of the 
gathering were: the lucid exposition of Sir James Yoxall, 
the impatience of the audience in respect to speakers voicing 
an unpopular view, the excellent efforts of Mr. J. S. Dogherty 
(Executive), who seconded the adoption of the report in a 
racy and humorous speech in the morning, and of Alderman 
Conway (of Bradford) who pleaded in the afternoon that 
the N.U.T. should be allowed to settle its own affairs 
without outside interference. 


A Question of Policy. 

Mr. D. McKay-Ohm, M.A., headmaster of Colyton 
Secondary School, Devonshire, was appointed as headmaster 
of anew central school at Carlisle. The Board of Education 
declined to recognise the appointment because Mr. McKay- 
Ohm does not possess an elementary school teacher’s certi- 
ficate. The Education Authority will pay him half-salary 
for twelve months, or less, during the time taken for him 
to acquire the qualification required by the Board of 
Education. | 


Prizes for Drawing at Eton. 

Captain the Hon. H. A. V. St. G. Harmsworth, M.C., 
Irish Guards, was wounded at Cambrai, and died two years 
ago; in remembrance of his eldest son, Lord Rothermcre 
has established a fund to provide prizes for drawing at 
Eton. 


A Munificent Gift. 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller has given fifty million dollars 
for the purpose of increasing the salaries of the teachers 
in the colleges and universities of the United States, 
where the janitor is often paid better than the teacher, 
and a further fifty millions for the well-being of mankind 
throughout the world : under this head five million dollars 
will be devoted to promote medical education in Canada. 


An Extraordinary Speech. 

The ‘ Leicester Daily Post” reported the speech of 
Mr. J. G. Shields at a Rural District Council meeting at 
Castle Donington. Some of his dicta have an old-time 
flavour. Boys ought to be released from school at twelve 
years of age. By this time a boy had received all he needed 
of education so far as schooling was concerned. Boys stayed 
at school till they were 14; they knew nothing about farm 
work, and they never would know anything. They grew 
up in ignorance and in ignorance they would remain. 
Education was ruining the country. 


Admiralty Cypher School. 

Dr. Macnamiara’s estimate of the cost of the new code 
and cypher school attached to the Admiralty was £21,000 
a vear. The school is established so that the valuable 
experience in secret service work of certain officers employed 
by the Naval and Military Intelligence Department might 
not be lost. 


Conducted Tours for Children. 

During the holidays children between the ages of eight 
and fourteen were conducted round the Victoria and Albert 
Museum by the Art Teachers’ Guild, and explanations were 
given of some of the objects viewed. 
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PENSIONS. 


Bridging the Years. 


A Pension at Sixty. 

The School Teachers’ (Superannuation) Act of 1918 is a great 
boon to teachers in State schools, and the pity is that its benefits 
are not extended to qualified and efficient teachers. outside 
the immediate purview of the Board of Education. Let us, 
however, consider the case of the beneficiaries, and especially 
that of the woman teacher who enters upon school work at the 
age of twenty PLUS and has completed her necessary minimum 
period of thirty years’ service soon after reaching the age of 
fifty. She has taught for three decades under the watchful 
eves of inspectors, and has spent herself unstintingly in the work 
of training some hundreds of children. Before her hes another 
period of nearly ten years during which she must wait or serve 
before she can receive a pension. Weary, it may be, and con- 
scious of a certain loss of youthful elasticity, she would be glad 
to give up teaching; but unless she is able to convince the 
authorities, on good medical grounds, that she ought to retire 
on a “ breakdown allowance,” giving up work means a loss of 
income until she comes to the pension age. It is hardly to be 
supposed that she will have saved enough to provide for her 
needs, and the problem of bridging the years seems to be insur- 
mountable. She may be driven thus to keep on, in spite of her 
failing energy and her longing for rest. Then may happen 
the grimly ironic sequel which has marked so often the destiny 
of the hard-working and zealous teacher. She may die before 
reaching the age of sixty, a victim to the continued strain, 
prolonged, in her case, when it should have been eased. 


Earlier Optional Retirement. 

It is no matter for surprise that the leaders among our women 
teachers have urged, for years past, the importance of making 
provision for ‘‘ earlier optional retirement,” offering to accept 
a smaller pension if only it could be obtained at an earlier age. 
In a State pension scheme such a boon is very costly, and it 
involves a sacrifice all round. Under the new Act it is not 
contemplated, and therefore the problem of bridging the years 
is left to be solved by individuals, using for this purpose the 
experience and methods of a trustworthy Insurance Company. 
Most fortunately, as it seems to us, such a Company has come 
forward with a scheme which offers to teachers, both men and 
women, a simple and inexpensive means of purchasing a ter- 
minable annuity, to be paid during the years between retirement 
from school work and the first instalment of the pension from 
the State. 


How it may be obtained. 

The Company referred to is the Friends’ Provident and Century 
Life Office, which is a union of two highly reputable offices, the 
Friends’ Provident Institution and the Century Life Assurance 
Company. These are now installed under one management 
at 42, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, and from this address may be 
obtained full particulars of the scheme, which we have examined 
with care and are able to recommend without reserve. We do 
so the more readily because we are led to believe, by the enquiries 
we have received, that many of our readers will be glad to have 
the opportunity of retiring at the end of thirty years’ service, 
if they should wish to do so when the time comes. 
fully conscious of the great nervous and physical strain which 
is involved in teaching, a strain far too seldom recognised either 
by the outside public or by teachers themselves. 


Some Examples. 

A few examples of the working of the Scheme may be useful. 
A teacher aged 21 may secure, by an annual payment of about 
£7, an annuity of {100 a year, pavable from age 55 to age 60, 
or an alternative cash payment of about £440. Beginning at 
the age of 31, the annual premium to obtain the same benefit 
is about £12, and even beginning at 4f it may be secured for a 
yearly payment of about £25. In no case is there any loss of 
capital involved, since in the event of death before age 55, all 
the premiums paid will be returned with 24 per cent. compound 
interest. The same holds good if the policy is discontinued, 
provided only that it has been in force for two years, while after 
three years a paid up policy may be obtained proportionate to 
the number of premiums paid and giving either a cash payment 
or annuity. Finally, arrangements may be made for beginning 
the annuity at a later age than 55. Enough has been said to 
show that the scheme is worthy of the attention of every teacher, 
and we recommend our readers to write for full particulars 
without delay. 


We are also. 


The Editor will be pleased to answer questions relating to pensions, 
both here and through the post. In all cases tnquirers must enclose 
the coupon from the inside page of the back cover. Ifa reply through 
the post is desired, a stamped, addressed envelope must also be sent. 
Replies of general interest only will be printed in this column, and 
wen no nom de plume has been chosen by the inquirer, the latter 
will be indicated by the initials for his name. But all correspondents 
must communicate their names and addresses. 


RECOGNISED OR QUALIFYING SERVICE ? 


Q.—Am I entitled now to apply for a pension ?—£.C.M. 

A.—We cannot answer your question without further informa- 
tion regarding the schools included in your list. Service in 
anv grant-aided school (t.e., that was grant-aided on April 1, 
1919, or becomes so before April 1, 1924) is Recognised Service. 
Service in a non-grant-aided school, not conducted for private 
profit (no service in a school conducted for private profit can be 
Recognised Service) may be Recognised Service in certain cir- 
cumstances. The facts are too complicated to give here, but sce 
Section 18 of Act and Rules pertaining thereto. Teaching Service 
which has been declared to be Qualifying Service is defined 
in the Memorandum referred to in our reply to W.E.D. If you 
send us additional information we may be able to help you 
further. In any case though you may retire before age 60 
vou cannot—under the School Teachers (Superannuation) 
Act, 1918—draw a pension until you attain that age. 


GRANT-AIDED SCHOOLS. 


Q.—Will my service in a school not grant-aided at the time 
but which has become grant-aided since, be Recognised Service ? 
—H.H.B. 


A.—-Yes ; Section 18 of the School Teachers (Superannuation) 
Act, 1918, says service is Recognised Service if rendered in a 
school * which though not grant-aided at the date of the service, 
was grant-aided at the commencement of the Act, or becomes 
grant-aided within five years after that date.” 


PRIVATE SCHOOL SERVICE. 


Q.—Have I yet qualified by service for a pension ?—W.E.D. 

A.—Yes ; you should be entitled to a pension at age 60 for, 
probably, 19 years of Recognised Service, providing that the 
“ non-profit ” school you mention is otherwise eligible under the 
Act and Rules, as apparently it is. We are assuming that your 
15 years’ service in private schools was accepted by the Teachers 
Registration Council as experience qualifying for registration. 
If so, they are “ Approved ” schools. See the memorandum 
on Teaching Service declared to be Qualifying Service. This 
was issued in typescript form by the Board and has been printed 
in the educational papers. You could doubtless obtain a copy 
on application to the Board of Education. 


QUALIFYING SERVICE ONLY. 


Q.—I am a Registered Teacher and a Private School Master 
with 40 years’ experience. Am I entitled to a Pension under 
the School Teachers (Superannuation) Act, 1918 ?—M.C.P., 
FEIS. 

A.—We are sorry to say—No. Your service is Qualifying 
Service only, as it has been in a school carried on for private 
profit. See information re non-Government Pensions Schemes 
in last month’s E.T. 


“ FULL-TIME ” SERVICE. 


Q.—I am a specialist teacher in a county secondary school, 
engaged for a certain number of hours per week. Will the 
Board accept my service as Recognised Service ?—J.T.S. 

A.—Probably all the service you mention will be so accepted. 
The decision of the Board as to whether certain service comes 
within tle definition ot “ full-time ” is final. All the indications 
point to the fact that your service will be Recognised. You 
must complete 30 years’ service—Recognised and Qualifying— 
to be eligible for pension at 60. The amount of the pension 
is based on Recognised Service only. 


NOTE. 


TEACHING SERVIGE DECLARED TO BE QUALIFYING SERVICE. 


A copy of the Board’s Memorandum defining what Teaching 
Service is Qualifying Service under the School Teachers (Super- 
annuation) Act, 1918, will be forwarded to any regular reader of 
the EDUCATIONAL TIMES who sends the coupon on page 99 
and a stamped addressed envelope. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


Montessori and Music. 


To the Editor of THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


Sir,—I am sorry J.W. tries to defend Dr. Montessori’s choice 
of music. It is deplorable that anyone interested in education 
should maintain that the pieces in the ‘‘Advanced Method ”’ 
are valuable as “ developing the power, after the children have 
heard them a certain number of times, of bodily response to 
musical rhythm.” Rhythmically the pieces have no character- 
istics whatever that are not shared by thousands of other 
picces. It is absurd to claim for them any special qualities. 
In musical value they represent the depth of vulgarity. 

As for the “ Eagle March,” let us admit for the sake of argu- 
ment that all the lists of Wagner’s works (such as that in Grove's 
Dictionary and the index to Ashton Ellis’ big 6-volume “ Life 
of Wagner’’) are incomplete, and that all internal evidence 
is to be discarded. Even then the thing is still rubbish—whoever 
wrote it ! 

It is quite useless to discuss with J.W. any of his, or her, 
contentions. As well discuss English literature with one who 
defended the use for school purposes of the “ Family Herald,” 
Charles Garvice, ‘‘ Comic Cuts,” and the ‘‘ Police News ’’—to 
offer a varied assortment. 

Why not admit candidly that there is just one subject of which 
Dr. Montessori knows little or nothing ? I do not presume 
to oppose Montessori principles in general. I write here of the 
subject I understand, and of that only. 

It is a point, I see, with J.W. that the pieces have been 
“ chosen by th. children themselves.” Let me put two questions: 
(2) Out ot what selection put before them did they choose these 
pieces ? Did it contain anything but such twaddle ? (b) Will 
J-W. take his children to a pastrycook’s and let them: choose 
their dinner ? If Montessori music means children’s choice, 
let us also try Montessori meals. The children would agree— 
although the meals EN not.— Yours, etc., 

Percy A. SCHOLES, 
Editor—The Music Student. 
Montague House, Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


To the Edttor of THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


Sir,—As a practical and theoretical musician, Icannot consider 
that the reply of “ J.W.” to Mr. Percy Scholes is at all convincing. 
Children very early develop a taste for music, as I have often 
proved, it being quite easy to train even young pianists on a 
musical diet consisting chiefly of Beethoven ; so that when Mr. 
Scholes points out that the pieces in the “ Advanced Method ”’ 
are essentially poor, it is useless to answer, as “ J.W.” does, 
that ‘‘ the pieces were chosen by the children themselves.” 
Which children ? The musical ones or the unmusical ones ? 
That phrase, “ the children themselves,” has to me no meaning 
whatever. 

As regards the respective merits of the absolute pitch (with the 
fixed Doh) or relative pitch (with the movable Doh), I am again in 
agreement with Mr. Scholes and in disagreement with * J.W.” 
The latter says : “ My own impression is that in giving children 
the tonic sol-fa with relative pitch we are giving them something 
which we think good enough for them, not something which is, 
as Dr. Montessori desires, the key to all music.” This contention 
seems to me absurd. The whole effect of music lies in the relation 
of the parts to the whole. If absolute pitch is “ the key to all 
music,” how is it that we never hear the great classic compositions 
in the pitch at which they were written, pitch having altered 
since the great classic period ? Does * J.W.” seriously contend 
that the ‘‘Appassionata ” sonata can only be understood if the 
pianoforte be first tuned to the pitch of Becthoven’s day ? 
Such a contention would be too ridiculous. The plain fact 
of the matter is that it is relative pitch that matters in music, 
and not absolute pitch; it is tone relationships that are the 
key to all music. When we learn harmony we learn to class 
musical sounds by their relationships, we speak of tonic, dominant, 
sub-dominant, super-tonic : this is a counterpart of the relative 
Doh system. I admit that there are still a few musicians who 
cling to the fixed Doh, just as a few geologists clung as long as 
they could to a belief in the permanence of continents and 
oceans ; but I consider that the weight of the argument and the 
overwhelming balance of educated opinion is in favour of the 
movable Doh. 

Yours faithtully, 
WILLIAM PLATT 
(Author of Child-Mustc, etc.). 


A Children’s City. 


To the Editor of THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


‘Dear Sir,—In connection with the end of the world-war and 
with the establishment of the League of Nations the thought 
of a monument of the past war appears. 

I call your attention to the enormous number of orphan chil- 
dren in different countries which have taken part in this war, who 
have to suffer the hard and terrible consequences of the conflict. 
No doubt every country, according to its power and means, 
is taking steps to help the orphans of the fallen soldiers, but 
it would be worth while for the countries and their representa- 
tives to create a “‘ Children’s City ’’ as a memorial of this war. 

I presume that if it were possible in some neutral country 
(e.g., Switzerland) to find a piece of land for the building of the 
“ Children’s City ” for all nations who wish to place their children 
there, then this would result in such an international city 
as would, better than anything else, unite the different nations 
and draw them closer to each other. 

I imagine such a “ Children’s City ’’ as follows :— 

(1) Every country or nation wishing to take part in this 
scheme receives a piece of ground sufficient for a certain 
number of orphan children. 

(2) Every piece of ground should be divided into a number 
of quarters, according to the age of the children to be 
placed there. 

(3) Every piece of ground has to be worked out by the 
country at its own expense, cither by Government 
or through public charity. 

All new inventions and modern architectural devices, the 
latest methods of education, and care of health would be taken 
into consideration 

(4) The children are kept and educated at the cost of the 
Government which places them there, but for the 
organisation, improvement, and management of the 
town there will be a separate fund of world-donations 
to which, I hope, humanity will be willing to contribute. 

Lastly, I beg to call your attention to the deep social import- 
ance of such an international city, which will in the future 
furnish the world with the educated preachers of love and 
peace. Having been acquainted with each other, these children, 
growing up amongst the children of different nations, will no 
doubt be able to bring these nations near to each other. 

The city should be under the protection of the League of 
Nations.—Yours truly, BARon B. A. NOLDE. 


27, Bouverie Square, Folkestone. 


OBITUARY. 


The late Mr. H. Holman. 


A correspondent writes :—On December 23rd, at the age 
of sixty, there passed away, in the person of Henry Holman, 
a distinguished educator with a unique record. A pupil 
teacher at Hurstpierpoint, a student at Battersea Training 
College, he served later as an assistant master in elementary 
and secondary schools before entering Caius College, Cam- 
bridge. He had thoughts of becoming a clergyman, but 
he returned to education, first as lecturer, afterwards as 
Professor of Education, at Aberystwyth. From there he 
was appointed Inspector of Schools under the Education 
Department, serving in East Lancashire, Leeds, and London, 
and retiring in IgIo. 

He was widely known for his lectures, often delivered at 
the College of Preceptors, and reported in the EDUCATIONAL 
Times, and for his many articles and books. He wrote 
an Introduction to Education, works on Pestalozzi and 
Sequin, and on Hand and Eye Training; edited the 
Book of School Handwork, and for nine years Child Study 
—the organ of the Child Study Association—of which he 
was one of the earliest and most valued members. He 
had a wide circle of interests and a wider circle of friends. 
By nature a fighter, he fought for his cause with little self 
regard, and those who worked and fought most closely 
with him will most regret that so fine and forceful a character 
has been so early lost to education. 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 


Everyday Things. 

Last year there appeared 
the first part of “ A History 
of Everyday Things in Eng- 
land,” written and illustrated 
by Marjorie and C. H. B. 
Quennell, and published in an 
attractive form by Messrs. 
Batsford. This first volume 
carries the record down to 
the year 1500. We have now 
received the second part, 
which brings us down to the 
end of the 18th century and 
finishes the present enter- 
prise. It is not without 
significance that Mr. and Mrs. 
Quennell should end before 
the 19th century, for their 
story has dealt chiefly with 
men and women who were 
engaged in handicraft. The 
nature, production and use of 
‘everyday things,” such as 
household utensils, fabrics, vehicles, houses, ships, corn 
mills, and the rest furnish matter for a fascinating story 
which makes a special appeal to certain temperaments. 
Doubtless the development of mechanical production and 
the ‘‘ romance of science ” make an equally strong appeal 
to other temperaments, but these are less articulate and 
their theme is more recondite. It is not given to many of 
us to see, like Mr. Kipling’s engineer, “ Predestination in 
the slide of yon connecting-rod,’’ nor do our minor poets 
on their journeys between garden suburbs and Theobalds 
Road compose sonnets on the white-tiled splendours of the 
Tube stations. 


A SCHOOLMASTER, 1631. 


We surmise that Mr. and Mrs. Quennell would compose 
a duet of denunciation or a comprehensive interdict on the 
everyday things which now issue from factories. They have 
produced a charming book, full of sound knowledge and 
embellished by beautiful drawings and pictures. Teachers 
will find it a treasure-house of suggestions, not only in the 
teaching of history but also in the teaching of drawing 
and handicraft and the preparation of costumes for school 
plays. Great care has been taken to obtain accuracy 
in the story, and in the illustrations. On this page will be 
found a reproduction of the drawing of a Schoolmaster, 
apparently armed for his task as it was understood in those 
days. On other pages we are able to reproduce, also through 
the kindness of the publishers, two interesting pictures of 
Berkhamsted School. It remains only to urge our readers 
to obtain ‘‘ The History of Everyday Things in England ”’ 
without delay, and proceed to show their pupils that history 
is something more than dates and events, that men and 
women of the past were not mere figures on a blurred 
canvas but were human beings, happily busy about their 
affairs. 

SILAS BIRCH. 


REVIEWS. 


Education. 


EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES AND MISSIONARY METHODS: Roland 
Allen. (Robert Scott. 7s. 6d. net.) i 


This is a notable book, not so much from its contribution to 
education as from the thoroughness with which educational 
principles are applied to the methods of foreign missionary 
enterprise. Mr. Allen has caught the true spirit of education 
and applies it fearlessly and remorselessly. A striking character 
istic of the author is the unerring skill with which he seizes the 
root principle in every case, and the tenacity with which he keeps 
this principle before him in working out details. He is all for 
essentials, and once these have been secured he is extremely 
tolerant in matters of detailed working out. The one point 
that counts in conversion is a genuine change of heart. Forms 
and ceremonies have their place, but must be kept in strict 
subordination to the one thing needful. Accordingly, Mr. Allen 
lays enormous stress on the irdividuality of the educands, and 
pleads vehemently for their freedom. He maintains the whole- 
some doctrine that a knowledge of the pupil is the beginning of 
all true education, and insists on the missionary considering 
carefully at the beginning of his work what the end of the 
educative process is to be. Then follow chapters on Develop- 
ment, on Teaching, on Imitation, on Activity, on Experiment, 
on the Spirit of the Educator—all very familiar to the readers of 
the literature of education, who, however, will find their old 
subjects presented against fresh backgrounds in such a way 
as to give new points of view and new stimulus. The chapters 
on Imitation and on Activity cannot but exercise an important 
influence on thoughtful missionaries, and even hardened pro- 
fessional teachers will find here something to their advantage. 
When Mr. Allen deals with Experiment and Liberty, he writes 
in a fashion that rather takes the breath away from those of us 
who have been accustomed to just the opposite views from reli- 
gious teachers. Indeed Dr. Gore, who honours the book with 
an introduction, is not comfortable about all this modernity. 
With natural caution the ex-Bishop of Oxford gives “‘ his opinion 
for what it is worth ” that “ the ‘modern school’ of educa- 
tionists seriously underrate the importance of the dogmatic 
element in education. I have no doubt that the older school 
greatly overrated it; but I think ‘the modern school’ is in 
excessive reaction.” Mr. Allen is not in the least intimidated 
by his episcopal introduction, but boldly states that “ religious 
authorities dread the very name of experiment,” and proceeds 
to show how essential experiment is in religious as in all other 
forms of education, and gives his timid brethren the comfort 
that “only he who is certain dares to proceed by experiment 
in his teaching.” The whole book reads like a broadminded 
and warmhearted plea for the rights of the convert. Our author 
actually urges his fellows to ‘‘ overcome the temptation to lay 
all the blame on our converts.” It is not to be supposed that 
Mr. Allen is in any sense a rebel in the Church: one has only 
to read his chapter on the Spirit of the Educator to see that. 
His great merit is that he reverently and convincingly shows 
that the success of missionary work depends upon the wise use 
of the recognised principles of education that he has himself 
studied to such good purpose. Mr. Allen justly claims to be 
doing pioneer work in this book, but he must not lose sight of 
two rather important books that he does not meation—Professo1 
Stalker’s Christian Psychology and Dr. George Steven’s Psychology 
of the Christian Soul. i 


THE NuRSERY SCHOOL: by Margaret Macmillan. (Dent. Price 
not given.) 


The title of this book is misleading. It conveys the impression 
of a general treatment of the new type of school, but is in reality 
an account of a particular school, as is indeed admitted by the 
opening sentence of the last chapter: ‘‘ Here is the book of 
the Open-air School.” Justification may be found in two con- 
siderations. First, Miss Macmillan practically claims that the 
Rachel Macmillan Open-air Centre is the real origin of the idea 
of the Nursery School of Mr. Fisher’s Education Act. In the 
second place it may be fairly conterded that the principle of 
the nursery school could not be better expounded than by 
exemplifying its realisation in an individual case. For this 
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a very great deal about the nature and the possibilities of this 
new type of institution. To begin with, Miss Macmillan is able 
to look at the subject apart from the prejudices that naturally 
cling to the minds of those who have been brought up as pro- 
fessional teachers of the conventional type. These latter are 
inclined to suggest a clear scparation between thc new institution 
and the old, and accordingly would like the new to be called 
nurseries without the addition of the term ‘‘school.’’ The 
professional teachers who are willing to retain the term Nursery 
Schools are inclined to insist on their being placed under the 
control of the head of the nearest Infant School—which is exactly 
what Miss Macmillan would resent with the greatest vehemence. 
Indeed, it is amusing to note how true to type Miss Macmillan 
shows herself to be in this matter. We are all aware how every 
teacher fights for his ‘‘ top ” in the school, and resents the drafting 
off of his best pupils to a higher grade of school. So we are not 
surprised when Miss Macmillan resents as impracticable and 
intolerable the proposal to limit the Nursery School period 
to from two to five, and regards it as fatal to send her pupils 
to the junior school before the age of seven. ‘‘ The seven-year-old 
is the flower of the Nursery School. This flower should be allowed 
to bloom.” Miss Macmillan, in fact, makes the age of seven 
the boundary line between two totally different kinds of training 
of the young. The first period she loves to call nurture, reserving 
education for the later—paying no attention to the fact that 
etvmologically education means precisely the sort of thing 
that she wishes to mark off as nurture. 

Like Dr. Montessori, Miss Macmillan makes much of the 
scientific side of education, and again, like the Italian educationist, 
she somewhat spoils her scientific atmosphere by an excessive 
use of exclamation points. Yet while the somewhat ecstatic 
stvle of the book rather repels the balanced critical mind, that 
same mind cannot but be impressed by what underlies the en- 
thusiasm—the genuine love of humanity of all sorts and ages, 
the spirit of self-sacrifice exemplificd in almost every fact adduced 
in connection with the Rachel Macmillan Centre, the strong 
common sense that guides the authoress throughout. The book 
is not written for the benefit of poised critics, but for sympathetic 
and open-minded readers who may be induced to take a practical 
part in furthering the objects for which our author pleads. 

Her record of the health conditions of her centre is startling, 
and supplies material that will warm the hearts of welfare- 
workers. The financial problem is faced with a directness and 
an intellectual honesty that compensates for many exclamation 
points on other pages. Above all, the provision of teachers for 
the new schools is dealt with in a way that will greatly encourage 
those who have seen in the dearth of teachers an all but fatal 
bar to the success of the Nursery Schools. Briefly, Miss Mac- 
millan’s solution is a liberal use of probationers after the pattern 
of the organisation of hospital nurses. Training they must have, 
but this training must be acquired in the actual schoels. Miss 
Macmillar has a great deal to say about the folly of the Board 
of Education in not recognising the three years of training at 
her own institution. The Board, it appears, is willing to pay a 
grant to her centre for a final one year of training to any student 
who has taken a regular two years’ course at one of the ordinary 
recognised training colleges. No reader of this book is left ia 
the least doubt about the unfairness of this arrangement. Miss 
Macmillan’s own three-year students—whom she lovingly calls 
her “ free-lances ’’—are held to be better trained for the special 
kind of new work required than are those who have had the 
conventional two years’ ordinary training capped by just one year 
at nursery school work. Miss Macmillan has as little use as the 
rest of us for the ‘‘ nice motherly girl.” Training of a very prac- 
tical kind is required, and in maintaining that this training can 
be obtained only in the class of institution for which the young 
teachers are being prepared, she lays down a principle that will 
receive much popular support, but that must not be too widcly 
applied without further investigation and experiment. 

The book deserves, and will receive, very careful considera- 
tion. Not only does it present a great deal of first hand intorma- 
tion not available elsewhere, but it gives a series of interesting 
studies of individual child reactions that teachers and parents 
will find both attractive and instructive. 


THE HEART OF A ScHOOLBoY: by Jack Hood. (Longman’s. 


3s. 6d. net). 


This little book represents another wave of the backwash 
of The Loom of Youth. Jack Hood is the nom de plume of a 
schoolboy still attending an unmentioned public school. On 
the whole he takes sides with Mr. Martin Browne, the Etonian 
protagonist for the schools, as against Mr. Waugh’s attack. 


The one point on which he is willing to concede serious defect 
in the public school is on charges ‘‘ relative to its teaching.” 
The only value of a book like this lies in the evidence it supplies 
of how the whole school system strikes those who are being 
subjected to it. It has been seriously suggested at meetings of 
teachers that it would be an excellent thing if the honest opinions 
of the pupils about education could be collected and examined. 
The difficulty of securing a perfectly sincere expression of opinion 
is probably insuperable when an investigation is started by the 
teachers themselves. But here we have the pupil criticising 
on his own initiative, and the style of the book gives unequivocal 
evidence of its genuinely schoolboy origin. It is accordingly 
comforting to the new teachers to find that the new schoolboys 
are solidly behind them. For if Jack Hood is to be believed, 
“ There is only one way to teach and one way to learn that will 
ever succeed, and that is through interest.’ On the side of 
athletics Mr. Hood maintains that the usual charges of excess 
are unjustified, and in so doing he claims to be unbiassed, since 
he has no school colours, though he has played for the First 
Fifteen, and is in the House football and running teams. This 
claim need hardly have been made, for a striking characteristic 
of the whole book is its manifest fairness. One of the best argu- 
ments in favour of the public schools is the desire for fair play 
in all the books written in their defence. 


HAPPINESS IN THE SCHOOL: C. W. Bailcy. 
2s. net.) 


This is the latest addition to Blackie’s Library of Pedagogics. 
Its value hes mainly in its cheery appeal to the enthusiasm of 
young teachers. Mr. Bailey treats them as the ‘ happy warriors’ 
of education, and gives valuable advice in the girding on of armour 
and the use of weapons. The nature of the book mav be gathered 
from the headings of the eight chapters : Happiness in the Class- 
room; Discipline; Attention and Interest; A Teacher at 
Work (here we have some really excellent stuff) ; Teaching De- 
vices; Freedom in Education; Vocation in Teaching; The 
Courage of the Teacher. It will be scen that there is nothing 
strikingly new in all this, but we must remember the readers 
Mr. Bailey has in view, and it will be found that he meets their 
needs in the most satisfactory way. 


(Blackie and Son. 


A NEw EDUCATIONAL ERA: Alexander Devine. 


Co., Cheltenham. 3d.) 


This pamphlet expresses vigorously the views of the Head- 
master of one of our most progressive schools. It is divided 
up into paragraphs under headlines, of which the following are 
samples : New Education in the air; Reform will not come from 
the Schoolmaster ; Reform not the Public School boy but the 
Public School master; Hidebound tradition; The fault lies 
with the Public Schools, Not with the preparatory schools, or 
even the universitics ; The Base Scholarship System ; Excess of 
Games ; Hopeful signs at last ; The profession must attract men. 


» 


(Burrow and 


BORSTAL IN 1919. 


Borstal is the State system of indeterminate sentences for 
voung offenders, followed by an authoritative method of after- 
care-—and this pamphlet contains the report of the Borstal 
Association for 1919. It is issued from 15, Buckingham Street, 
W.C. 2. 


REPORT ON THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM FOR YEAR 
ENDING JUNE, 1919. 


Coming from the Washington Government Printing Oftice, 
this well-printed bound volume of 175 pages gives an interesting 
account of the history and present state of this important 
museum of science, industry, and art. The Americans want 
people to know what opportunities are available for students 
and other persons interested in useful collections. When are 
we likcly to have a similar volume expounding the resources of 
the British Museum ? 


THE MANCHESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL: 
(Longman's. 2Is. net.) 


It is not often that a medical man finds time to produce a 
volume of 563 large pages on a subject outside of his professional 
range, but the reader will readily admit that though Dr. Mumford 
is not a trained historian he has been eminently successful in 
this venture. Indeed, there is a certain advantage in having a 
technical subject like education treated now and again from a 
non-professional point of view. We get a fresher presentation than 
we could hope for from-a person steeped in the same sort 
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of matter for a lifetime. It is not surprising that Dr. Mumford 
takes what may be called the natural history method of treating 
his subject, and we have here the equivalent of Huxley’s Crayfish. 
The older fashioned way of treating biology was to deal with 
the various creatures under their classes. The newer way is to 
take typical cases—the frog, the leech, the crayfish—and ex- 
pound general principles from particular cases. So, with 
Manchester Grammar School as his typical specimen, our author 
proceeds to treat of the history of education in England for the 
past four hundred years. He tells us that his problem has been 
“ to consider the way in which a collegiated ecclesiastical body 
established in the time of the Plantagenets ; a Grammar School 
founded ‘ for godliness and good learning’ in the time of the 
early Tudors; a town library established and well endowed 
during the Commonwealth ; and a succession of Nonconformist 
academies ultimately giving place to a Provincial University 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century, have acted and reacted 
on each other.” It gives the reader confidence when he finds 
that the MS. has been read by no less redoubtable specialists 
than Professor Foster Watson and Professor Tout. The other 
helpers named add to the sense of security with which one can 
turn to these pages for instruction and inspiration, without fear 
of encountering technical defects. There is a refreshing 
modernity in many of the incidents dealt with in the text, and 
the very title of the chapters is an indication of how many 
of our present-day problems had already presented themselves 
under but slightly different forms to the schoolmasters and 
school governors of long ago. Oligarchy on its Trial has many 
lessons for to-day, and the Fable of the Phenix may revive 
some drooping twentieth century spirits. 


Though full of antiquarian interest, the book is not a mere 
archeological annal. More than half of the work is given up 
to the nineteenth century and after, and one feels that the 
Education Authority of Manchester, and other education 
authorities as well, will find in these pages much that is to their 
interest to know. Though the volume owes its financial backing 
to the Old Mancunians’ Association, its appeal extends far beyond 
the circle of those who have had the good fortune to be trained 
at the old school. The book is well illustrated by both drawings 
and photographs, is thoroughly well got up, and is a work of which 
all the living old boys of the school may well be proud. They 
could not have a more worthy monument to the past and present 
of their alma mater. C. C. C. 


A SHort History oF EDUCATION: John William Adamson 
(Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Not so very short either, for we have here 354 large pages of 
close though very clear print. Yet one does not feel the matter 
long drawn out as one reads. Indeed the book comes perilously 
near that bugbear of the critic on the lookout for effects, not to 
say defects, a golden mean that all but perfectly hits the exact 
distance between excess and defect. Reading through these 
pages the critic who knows the subject fairly well feels that the 
whole has been envisaged in a way that makes it easier for the 
expert to understand the inter-relations of baffling elements, 
while for the beginner an opportunity is provided for getting 
a grasp of the subject as a whole. Between the mere biographer 
on the one hand and the doctrinaire on the other, there has 
long been room for just such a book as this. Quick was ad- 
mirable in his way, and Monroe is nearly, though not quite, 
as admirable in his, but in these pages we have the best of both. 
Besides, it has been not altogether pleasant to have the standard 
book on this subject in our colleges written by an American. 
Our English historians of education, true to the national tradition, 
were very thorough in their work, but their works were a little 
too specialised to be put into the hands of students who desired 
a view of the whole ground, and those who have to teach this 
subject will hold up their heads again now that Professor Adam- 
son has given them a text that is at once scholarly and readable, 
that makes no sacrifice of thoroughness and yet presents matters 
in such a way that the plain man can get at the underlying 
meaning. One cannot read this book without feeling convinced 
that there is some sort of evolution in the passage from our earliest 
English education to what is going on in our schools and colleges 
to-day. Professor Adamson draws mainly on English materials, 
but one great excellence of the book is that he accurately cor- 
relates English progress with world progress, and demonstrates 
in the most convincing way the common origin of many pheno- 
mena that appear to be quite independent of each other. 

Professor Adamson is so strong on the practical side that one 
is apt to miss the skill with which he treats the more philosophical 
aspects. He deals with the Schoolmen as sympathetically as 
he does with the grim realists of the eighteenth century. He is 
as much at home among the pansophists as he is among the 

ioneers of popular elementary education. For myself the sub- 

ject that makes the strongest appeal is the place of the Academy 

in the development of the educational ideal. After reading 
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one understands better what it stood for than if one were limited 
to the somewhat scrappy treatment that is elsewhere available. 
Remarks like that correlating the educational work of the Inns 
of Court with the failure of the English Academics mean much 
for the reader, and are generously supplied. In a thorny subject 
like the history of education it is impossible to get unanimity, 
and Professor Adamson is not the man to seek peace by smooth 
words that do not express his convictions ; but no one can read 
the book without realising how amazingly fair he is to those 
with whom he has little sympathy. Indeed, he usually makes 
out a better case for his opponents than they could have made 
out for themselves, and on the few occasions when he wants to 
point a disagreeable moral he hits upon the excellent plan of 
quoting from the person or school he wishes to condemn, and 
lets them condemn themselves out of their own mouths, leaving 
the reader to pass sentence. The book is indeed excellently 
documented. Wherever possible, Professor Adamson makes 
facts speak for themselves, and particularly at the earlier periods 
he increases the value of his work by the copious and admirably 
selected illustrative passages that he provides. Perhaps a 
special word of praise should be given to the treatment of school 
text-books. From the Donat—of which it is clear that our 
author is almost inordinately fond—down to the latest triumphs 
of printing and advertising, he sees the importance and signific- 
ance of them all. The book is a notable contribution to the 
subject, full of research and wisdom, and will undoubtedly add 
to the distinction its author has already earned. J.A. 
THE ‘LEACHING @F SCIENCE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL: 
Gilbert H. Trafton. (Houghton Mifflin Coy. 6s. 6d. net.) 


We have here a valuable addition to the useful series of 
Riverside Textbooks in Education. The title might suggest that 
in the American clementarv school better provision is made for 
the teaching of science than is the case in England, but an 
ominous sentence in Professor Cubberley’s Introduction corrects 
this impression. He holds the book to be “ a simple and helpful 
volume for the teacher who is called upon to teach elementary 
science lessons, and yet has neither scientific training norapparatus 
for the work.” We feel entitled to put the final words in italics, 
for they recall just such a state of science instruction as roused 
the indignation of Huxley when he used to write his uncompro- 
mising reports to the old Science and Art Department. The 
book is much more encouraging than the introduction would 
suggest. Mr. Trafton divides his book into six parts, the first 
dealing with the Pedagogy of science instruction, the next 
four dealing each with one branch of science-—biological, agri- 


cultural, hygienic, and physical—while the final section is taken - 


up with an Outline of Science Instruction that takes somewhat 
the form of our schemes of work. The book is very American, 
but not hopelessly so. It is true that one cannot read any part 
of it without realising all the time that one is in an American 
atmosphere, but it is only in the sections dealing with what is 
specifically Nature Study in the technical sense of that term 
that one feels that difficulties and confusions are apt to arise. 
On the other hand, there is a certain advantage in dealing 
with a book that makes us, willy nilly, realise that the illustra- 
tions to which we are accustomed do not exhaust the subject. 
The first part is naturally applicable to any environment. The 
same cannot be said for the last part, but no English teacher 
can read over the final outline without learning something to 
his advantage. The matter is put in an extremely interesting 
form. Many ingenious problems are suggested. Some of 
our English teachers rather resent problems of this kind, since 
they not unfrequently puzzle the teachers themselves, and there 
is nothing more irritating than to have a pupil come clamouring 
for an explanation for which we ourselves are hunting. Mr. 
Trafton meets this difficulty by merciful references to the relevant 
sections in the text, where the grateful teacher will not meet 
with disappointment. A sound book by a competent craftsman. 


History. 

A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE WorRLD: G. W. and J. B. Botsford. 
xv +518 pp. (Macmillan. 8s. net.) 

MODERN EUROPEAN CIVILISATION: R. L. Ashley. xxii -+ 910 pp. 
(Macmillan. 8s. net.) 


The pioncer volumes by Messrs. Breasted, Robinson, and Beard 
now extensively used in English schools, have accustomed us to 
the excellence of the American text-books on European history. 
We have no English books at once so readable, scholarly, and 
adapted to school use. American schools have, no doubt, 


more time than we have for the study both of recent history 
and of the great movements and civilisations of the past; the 
history of their own country is comparatively short and easy 
to master. But, if the League of Nations is to have a chance 
we have got to make room somehow (the French have done it) 
for world-history and contemporary history, and these two 
attractive volumes should set English teachers thinking of the 
possibilities of a broader history syllabus in our schools, 1f once 
we can get out of the traditional ruts. 

Professor Botsford covers the whole of European history— 
150 pages take us up to the Fall of the Roman Empire, 120 to 
the end of the Middle Ages, and the remainder (230 pages) to 
the present day, though only 75 pages are given to the period 
since 1815. The book, which would not be too hard for boys of 
about 14, is meant for one year’s work—either, when this is the 
maximum time which can be given to European history, or when 
a general survey is needed as a basis for more detailed work. 

Mr. Ashley's aim is to treat those topics ‘‘ of permanent value 
which are also most vital to a comprchension of problems likely 
to arise during the next five or ten years.” He covers the last 
300 years, and devotes as much space to the last 50 vears as to 
the two preceding centuries. As the book is planned for the third 
year course in the American High School, it is more advanced 
than Professor Botsford’s ; it could be used equally well at the 
age of 16 or 18. There are well balanced chapters on the War 
and on the formation of the Great Alliances which led up to it. 
Despite the rather absurd remark in the Preface that it has been 
necessary “to retain some material on the voungest and most 
aggressive of nations which most of us would have perferred to 
omit,” the history of Germany is well told, and thé criticism of 
her policy is mostly temperate. 

Both of these volumes lay stress on social and economic 
conditions—Mr. Ashley’s concludes with a section describing 
the political, social, and economic state of Europe in the twentieth 
century. Both are well and fully illustrated and supplied with 
maps ; the illustrations to the History of the World are parti- 
cularly delightful. Both books also contain at the end of each 
chapter, a review, cr simple questions on the text, which Prof. 
Botsford believes may train “ ability to discriminate between 
relevant and irrelevant ” (we doubt if this is the best method). 
There are also Topics for Reading, with detailed references to 
books, in addition to a general bibliography. Prof. Botsford, 
however, refers often to books not casily obtainable in England. 
Finally, there are additional studies, or problems and subjects 
for essavs, for the American text-book is not intended to take the 
place of further reading, but involves the use of a good school 
library and of source-books. 

C.H.C.O. 


THE MAKING OF MODERN ENGLAND : by Gilbert Slater, Principal 
of Ruskin College, Oxford. (Constable. 308 pp. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 


Twenty-three chapters, crowded with concrete and vital facts 
of social evolution, tell the tale of England from 1815 to about 
1912, the present volume, marked 1919, being a fresh impression 
of a pre-war book. There is a certain advantage in having a 
historical review which is innocent of any attempt to mould the 
narrative by way of prophctic explanation of the War of 1914- 
1918. For example, Dr. Slater said, before the war: 

At the moment of writing the naval compctition between 
our country and Germany is a dominating and most sinister 
feature. .... At the present time the policy adopted by 
responsible statesmen, whether Liberal or Conservative, is 
that expressed by Lord Haldane in the House of Lords on 
July 23, 1912—" Whatever efforts Germany may make, she 
must reckon upon our making efforts which will be still 
greater, because sea-power is our life, and in seca-power we 
intend to remain superior.” On the other hand the Labour 
Party and ascction of the Radicals are bitterly opposed to the 
policy of increased naval estimates.” 

The fact that Dr. Slater takes the trouble to refer (as few 
historians did in 1912) to the Labour Party denotes his particular 
point of view. His sympathies are with what our fathers used 
to call “ the industrial classes.” Hence we get a history that 
stresses, with ample point and illustrative comment, such sub- 
jects as agricultural distress, factory-svstem, suftrage, Chartism, 
municipal reform, Free Trade, sanitation, education, and indus- 
trial life and changes from the Distress of 1815 to the rise of 
the Labour Party, the Osborn Judgment, and the railway strike 
of 1911. Allis quietly and methodically told, and the book is a 
valuable complement to the ordinary political and parhamentary 
history. F.J.G. 
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THE BOOK OF GREAT LIVES. 
net.) 


In calendar order, from January to December, according to 
birth-dates, about sixty biographies of soldiers, sailors, scientists, 
statesmen, artists, explorers, writers, inventors, and reformers 
are mapped out in notes, as the bases of addresses to young people, 
in this style :— 

Kitchener knew men—white men and Orientals. He knew 
what they could do and demanded, as a matter of course, 
that they should do it. In this he set the example: he could 
not be turned from his purpose by danger, bribery, or wiliness : 
he spared himself nothing : he acted on the belief that nothing 
was impossible, and that duty must be done always, no matter 
what the difficulty or the cost. Ifaman dared say, “ I cannot,’’ 
or “It is impossible,’’ to Kitchener, the straight brows 
frowned, and a pair of steely eyes withered the speaker. 

Subjects out of the common in such collections are Luther 
Burbank, George Bass, Hans Andersen, Cervantes, and Valentine 
Haiy. It is casy to pick holes in such schemes, but we prefer to 
commend an attempt in a very important field. F.J.G. 


(Evans Brothers. 190 pp. 3s. 6d. 


AN OUTLINE SKETCH OF THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF EUROPE 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: by F. J. C. Hearnshaw. 
(Macmillan. 180 pp. 3s. 6d. net.) 


It is a happy sign of the literary times that, whereas writers 
used to call any sort of constitutional or gossipy record a 
“ History,” authors now use discreet qualifications-—* Industrial 
History,” “ Political History,” and soon. Professor Hearnshaw’s 
volume is merely political, and he straightforwardly says so. 
He has here abridged and ‘re-written his excellent lectures on 
Main Currents of European History, 1815-1915. Chief things are 
made clear. Things that do not matter are shelved. We get 
the political clues to the state ot Europe in 1914. For instance, 
Dr. Hearnshaw reminds us that— 

The English people had, perhaps, been the first to become 

conscious of their nationality. It was especially during the 

course of the Hundred Years’ War (1337-1453) that all classes 

had become united in defence of this island. 
At that period, also, ‘‘ Germany was still the home of the titular 
Roman Empire, the claimant to the secular headship of the 
Christian world.” The passion for asserting the communal 
self went on developing till it reached the ‘‘ Era of the Triumph 
of Nationality, 1848-1871.” Then ensured a singular pause in 
the European situation, preparatory to the World-war. How 
would the nationalities—some very new, some merely colonial-— 
group themselves ? As Professor Hearnshaw significantly tells : 

Until far on in Victoria’s reign, Britain regarded the Russians 
and the French as her inevitable enemies, the Germans and 
the Austrians as her natural friends. At the same time, 
she looked upon overseas dominions as a nuisance and a 
source of danger, and contemplated without alarm the prespect 
of their ultimate separation from the Motherland. ‘‘ These 
wretched colonies,” said Disraeli in 1852, “ will all be inde- 
pendent in a few years, and they are a millstone round our 
necks.” 

We may well rub our eyes and re-read this startling note 
from our political history ; but it is perfectly correct. The Pro- 
fessor carries us forward, in plain and lucid narrative, to a further 
stage, at which we see William Hohenzollern figuring as the friend 
of Allah and receiving Turkish consent “ to his prosecution of 
vast schemes of Oriental exploitation and dominion, towards 
the realisation of which the Bagdad Railway was to be the 
main material means.” After that, the new grouping of nationali- 
ties shaped itself, sternly and surcly enough, in the Great War. 
It is the special merit of Prof. Hearnshaw’s story that it traces, 
intelligibly and instructively, the movements through a century 
which culminated in the Versailles Conference. F.J.G. 


Modern Languages 


A SCHOOL GRAMMAR OF PRESENT-DAY FRENCH: J. E. Mansion. 
(Harrap.) 

Goodwin, in the preface to an enlarged edition of his School 
Greek Grammar, remarks that the enlargement indicates not 
a higher estimate on his part of the importance of the grammar 
book in language teaching, but the very opposite. So long as 
the learning of the grammar by heart was regarded as the neces- 
sary preliminary to the study of a language, it was natural that 
the compiler should aim, above all things, at brevity. But 
exhaustiveness will be the aim where the grammar is regarded 
rather as a companion-work for purposes of reference. And we 


are glad to have beer able to commend, as reasonably exhaustive 
several grammars that have come recently under our notice 
We extend this commendation to the present work. 

In weighing the merits of conciseness and completeness one 
should bear in mind that not every rule adds to the student’s 
labour. Rules which explain apparent contradictions, or resolve 
complexities, can hardly be said to require learning at all. 
They merely require reading. Thus to one who has memorised 
such sentences as Elle lut a lavé les mains. It s'est lavé les 
mains, Elle les lui a lavées. It se les est lavées, and marvelled 
at their inconsistencies, the rules about auxiliaries, agreement 
of participles and order of pronouns will come as a relief— 
especially where the rule merely confirms what an alert student 
would probably guess, as, for example, that the 17th century 
idiom, I} se veut pendre, for the present-day J/ veut se pendre 
carries with it the corresponding difference of auxiliary in J/ s'est 
voulu penare, for Il a voulu se pendre. 

Mr. Mansion makes a praiseworthy effort to distinguish the 
various strata of speech. As far as school grammars are con- 
cerned, he is a pioneer in this direction, and naturally his terms 
and distinctions will be criticised. We believe, with Sweet, 
that the main line of division is between the written and the 
spoken language. It is true that extremely formal and cere- 
monious speech admits expressions of a hterary order, while a 
friendly letter will be full of colloquial forms. There is in short 
a cross-division ; that, namely, between the formal and the 
familiar. But apart from these extreme cases, the spoken- 
written dividing-line is evident. What a man writes is always 
on a different stratum from what he speaks im a similar case. 
Compare the letter a man would write to an archbishop asking 
for an interview with the language he would use in conversation 
when the interview was obtained. The conversation would be 
stiff enough in all conscience, but its stiffness would not compare 
for a moment with that of the letter. Compare Mr Mansion’s 
reasonings in this book, and the wording of the present article, 
withthe remarks Mr. Mansion and the present writer would make 
if they were discussing the matter face to face. Our language 
would not be familiar, till we were better acquainted, but Mr. 
Mansion would not address me in this style (natural cnough in 
the written language): " He will acquire the habit of ob- 
servation, and ccnvictions of his own, founded on an abundant 
store of facts, and confidence in his own knowledge.” (He would 
probably say: “ Jn that way he'll get into the way of noticing 
things for himself,” and so on). Any Englishman can find 
sentences in this article which no Englishman would utter in 
conversation on the same subject. And so we cannot quite 
accept Mr. Mansion’s division into ‘‘ affective ” and “ normal.” 
Several of the ‘ affective ’’ expressions he mentions are far more 
normal in the spoken language of conversation than some he 
calls normal. Jtens! s'est vous cannot be called non-normal, 
but it would be indeed abnormal to hear a man in conversation 
reel off: Dans la nature, c'est de leau que les végétaux et les 
animaux lirent la plupart des principes minétreax qui leur sont 
nécessaires. 


The strata of a language may be divided roughly as follows :— 
Poctical written roughly equivalent to —————————_-__ 
Literary written ,, Rhetorical spoken. 
Ordinary written ,, ci Ceremonious spoken. 
Familiar written Ordinary spoken. 
———________— Familiar spoken. 


The two which should be acquired in a school course are: 
first, ordinary spoken, and second, ordinary written. The word 
“ordinary ’’ then falls away, as beiag understood, and we are 
back at Swect’s division into spoken and writien. 

We cannot speak too highly of Mr. Mansion’s gallant attempt 
to distinguish, among the uses of the subjunctive, those which 
are actually used in conversation from those which are merely 
the pet-lambs of the Académie. When a grammarian is writing 
for his own countrymen, by all means let him go the whole 
Lindlay Murray hog; let him advocate his personal preferences 
and pedantries. But this is grossly dishonest in dealing with 
the foreigner. What the foreigner wants are facts* and nothing 
but facts : what such and such a class of people in such and such 
a nation actually say, what they actually write. 

To attend for a moment to details, we notice one serious error. 
We arı told that temps surcomposés occur only with the auxiliary 
avoir. This isnot the case. Quand elles ont été parties is perfectly 
good conversational French. 

Again avant que . . . me is given as a literary usage ignored 
in conversation. As a matter of tact it is a forbidden usage 
(forbidden by the Académie) which is not infrequent in 

(Continued on page 92.) 
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conversation. (Whether or no the fact is attributable to the 
influence of schoolmasters, Our impression is that the superfluous 
ne is fully alive now, whatever was the case in the last generation. 
It is onlv the ne of ne . - . pas which is so frequently dropped.) 

We dislike the word ‘of course ” in language rules. Mr. 
Mansion remarks, “‘ The verbs monter, descendre, of course take 
avoir when they have a cognate accusative.” There is, of course, 
no ‘‘ of course ” aboutit. It simply is so, and there’s an end of it. 

Lastly, we find just one example of the “ historical fallacy.’’ 
The fact that the intransitive verbs obéiy and pardonner can be 
turned into the passive is, we are told, only an apparent exception 
to the general rule, because, forsooth, ‘‘ the passive of these 
verbs dates from a time when they were directly transitive.” 
The exceptions are none 
the less real, for all that, 
to a student of present- 
day French, nor can we 
see in what way the his- 
torical tit-bit will aid 
such a student. 

We are glad to see 
recevoir relegated to the 
company of the irregular 
verbs and hope this 
practice will become 
universal. 

* The fact that such a body as 
the Académie condemns a usage 
is also a fact. The foreigner 
wants to know that, too, in due 


course; but he does not want to 
know ONLY that. 


Otto SIEPMANN AND 
EUGENE PELISSIER : 

(1) Balzac’s Le Bal 
de Sceaux. 

(2) Gabriel Ferry’s 
Les Gambusinos 
and Bermudes- 
el-Matasiete. . 

(Siepmann’s . French 


ing. Macmillan.) 

Every learner should 
be taught to make sharp 
distinction 
careful and rapid read- 
ing. In the Careful 
Reading every sentence 
should be scrupulously 
analysed, every point of 
accidence and syntax, 
and the precise meaning 
of every word, shoyld be 
understood by means of 
exhaustive notes and 
vocabulary, and a good 
crib or teacher’s render- 
ing. In the first few 
years every sentence 
should be in pure col- 
loquial,* and should be 
learned by heart, so that 
it can be recalled at any time, and repeated, with a perfect 
pronunciation, at the ordinary colloquial speed, namely, ten 
syllables to the second—in other words, as fast as one can possibly 
speak. The passages studied in this way should be short, let 
us say five lines a day at most, for beginners, to half a page for 
advanced students. (It should be noted that there is no gain 
in learning the passage by heart as a continuous whole. Each 
sentence should be treated as an independent unit). 

In the Rapid Reading all is changed. In the first place, as 
the impressions of new words, inflexions, and sentence-moulds 
will not be firmly retained, but only those which strengthen 
the learner’s hold on what has been acquired in the Careful 
Reading, the matter does not require to be so carefully chosen 
(though even here we believe that, if it were possible, readers 
in pure colloquial should be used, so that for the first few years 
the learner would be soaked in colloquial, and thus start his 
study of the literature from the same point of view as the native). 
In the second place, analysis of every sort should be as rigidly 


-forbiddenft as it is enjoined in the other case. The matter chosen 


should be so adapted to the learner’s knowledge that he under- 
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stands nearly all, ana can make a pretty safe guess at the meaning 


of the rest. And he should be taught, even where he cannot guess: 


the meaning, to go oN, ON. For the purpose of the rapid reading 
book is FAMILIARISATION, not acquisition. 


Mr. Siepmann should therefore (1) remove from each of his; 
rapid reading-books all that is likely to make considerable: 


passages difficult for the grade of students for which it is intended 
and thus enable himself to (2) eliminate entirely vocabularies, 
notes everythingł except explanations of the subject-matter 
(and these should be in the language of the reading matter). 

We are glad that these books are called Siepmann’s French 
Series, not Macmillan’s, and we hope the time is not long. 
distant when the publishers will realise that they are merely 


publishers. 

* This remark applies cay to 
languages, such as most - 
opean languages, where the dis- 
tinction between colloquial and 
literary idiom is not so definite 
as to entitle one to be regarded 
as a distinct language from the 
other. Where this clear distinc- 
tion does exist, one might 
conceivably study both con- 
currently with no greater risk 
of confusion than in beginning 
Latin and Greek at the same 
time, but with two es so 
similar as Colloquial French and 
Literary French it is absolutely 
necessary thoroughly to master 
one before venturing on the 
other if the learner is to avoid a 
baboo result. And as conversa- 
tion demands readier recall than. 
the leisurely process of writing, 
and as first associations tend to 
be strongest, the colloquial 
should be the first mastered— 
for all but those who definitely 
disclaim an intention of 
speaking the language. 


a) The only exception arises 
HEPA See) ie a rom the appalling badness of 
“| oo IT our bilingual dictionaries, which 
ll f a a | A A will naturally lead the ad- 
“in. a T-Y yf vanced learner to make a note 
bia i UN = a of words and phrases which he 
Citta >|) y S has found himself in need ot, 
KRUN IAN: | pe and been unable to find in his 
f at dictionaries. The fact that one 
if sad Hi ete MT has largely to make one’s own 
TRE re th BEAL inns dictionaries is an accident that 
Ce ae TEN Ui tit cn has no bearing on à anent 
OY. oak ano ideal method of language 
eB T ing. 
ee t We should be inclined to 
at weal: e make an exception in favour 
j of aah Mb en notes (as it is 
difficult to read with enjoyment, 
if one does not know how one 
should pronounce what one 
reads, particularly in the case 
of a word that frequently 
recurs). However, such notes 
will be needless when every 
dictionary gives a phonetic 
os A presentation of every word, as 
5 every dictionary soon will. 
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Mathematics. 


UNIFIED MATHEMATICS : 
by L. C. Karpinski, 
Ph.D., H.Y. Benedict, 

Ph.D., and J. W. Colhoun, M.A. (Harrap. 10s. 6d. net.) 


This course covers the usual courses in algebra, trigonometry, 
and analytical geometry “in the freshman year of an ordinary 
college or technical school course.” 

The method of treating mathematics as a unity is one which 
we have advocated and which might with great advantage be 
extended to the whole range of elementary mathematics. We 


welcome this as a first and valuable instalment of a more rational | 


method of teaching mathematics. 

It may be well to give a brief summary of the contents : 
Applications of algebra to arithmetic, logarithms, trigonometric 
functions, series, the circle, solution of triangles, ellipse, parabola, 
hyperbola, wave motion, complex numbers, solid analytic 
geometry. ; 

An interesting subsidiary feature is a number of photographs 
showing bridges with geometrical curves. The illustrations of 
quadric surfaces are unusually well done. H. McK. 


(Continued on pagev4.) _ J 
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ELEMENTARY CALCULUS: 
10s.) 

This is a clear and interesting textbook on the calculus, with 
a large number of examples. The idea of the differential coefficient 
is developed in the first chapter as a speed and afterwards 
extended to x.’’ This method is good, because it suggests an 
immediate use of the derivative. Taylor’s theorem is treated 
more fully than is usual in elementary textbooks ; integration 
is introduced at an early stage ; there are many physical as well 
as geometrical illustrations and examples. These and other 
features make this a very valuable class book. 


by C. H. P. Mayo, M.A. (Rivingtons. 


Science. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH PLANTS: J. 
(Clarendon Press. 3s.) 

Not merely a botanical or horticultural manual, but a useful 
contribution to the literature of experimental science. Full of 
suggestion, logically arranged, and calculated to leave the pupil 
with an appetite for more. The heuristic method is prominent 
throughout, and lines of investigation in several sciences radiate 
naturally from the plant as a centre. The appendices are full 
of hints for the young investigator without endangering his 
initiative and resource. Altogether a very helpful book. 


Philip, M.A., Aberdeen. 


A MANUAL OF Puysics: by J. A. Crowther, Sc.D. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 16s. net.) 

This book is intended to give “a brief, clear, and orderly 
account of the fundamental facts and principles of Physical 
Science—an account which, while well within the comprehension 
of a student with no previous knowledge of the subject, should 
at the same time give an adequate and scientific presentation 
of the main outlines of the whole subject.” The whole of this 
statement is entirely justified. 

The book follows the traditional arrangement—mechanics, 
heat, hght, sound, magnetism, and electricity. Each subject 
is developed on the lines of discovery. We agree that this is 
the best teaching method and infinitely preferable to an attempt 
to write a treatise using the most modern developments from the 
start. This is not to say, however, that these developments are 
left out of consideration. 

The only serious criticism we have to offer of a well-planned 
and well-written book is that a section on wave motion might 
have been added. We have had the pleasure of hearing Professor 
Bragg’s lectures on Sound at the Royal Institution, and his use 
of the ripple tank was most illuminating. H. McK. 


(Froude and 


SCIENCE PROGRESS, October 1919. (6s. net.) 

Besides the usual review of recent advances in Science, this 
issue contains articles on “ Optical Activity,” ‘‘ Impact testing 
of metals,” and “ The capillary circulation.’ The article on 
optical activity is of unusual interest. It begins with a brief 
but very clear summary of researches and discoveries, beginning 
with the original discovery of double refraction by Iceland spar. 
The main part of the article deals with the work of Werner 
on the structure of atoms and molecules. Teachers will find the 
following suggestions useful: Models may be made “ by cutting 
from large corks octahedra of about 2cm. edge. Small pins 
with glass heads or ordinary pins with heads covered with sealing- 
wax vanously coloured may be used to represent atoms or 
groups, while chains may be represented by thin strips of stiff 
paper carried by pins stuck into corks at the angles.” 

“ Pure Science in Relation to the National Life ” (a lecture 
by Arthur Schuster, D.Sc., F.R.S., to science teachers) contains 
many valuable suggestions on the teaching of science and 
mathematics. 
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Verse. 


THE WAR POEMS OF SIEGFRIED SASSOON. 
1919.) 

Sixty-four poems are included in this volume, of which twelve 
appear for the first time, and these are characteristic of the author, 
who has a remarkably fine imagination and wields the weapons 
of irony and satire with wonderful skill and force. 

He paints a vivid picture of warfare, not as depicted by music- 
hall jingoes or journalists writing for etfect, but as seen and 
experienced by one in the thick of it, by one who loved his men 
with a violent, passionate sympathy with them in their hard- 
ships and sufferings. 

‘ Do you remember that hour of din before the attack,— 

And the anger, the blind compassion that seized and shook 
you then 


(W. Heinemann. 


As you peered at the doomed and haggard faces of your men? 

Do you remember the stretcher-cases lurching back 

With dying eyes and lolling heads,—those ashen-grey 

Masks of the lads who once were keen and kind and gay ? 

Have vou forgotten vet? ... 

Look up, and swear by the green of the Spring that you'll never 
forget.” 

Occasionally sense is somewhat strained to the exigencies 
of rhyme, as in “‘ Battalion Relief,” and “ Return of the Heroes.’ 
Very merciless in its cynicism is “ Atrocities ” 

“ And you ? I know your record. You went sick 

When orders looked unwholesome ; then, with trick 
And he, you wangled home.- And here you are, 
Still talking big and boozing in a bar.” 


Scripture. 


THE New TESTAMENT FOR SCHOOLS. 
Whitham, M.A. . (Kivingtons). St. 
Mark, 2s. 6d. St. Luke, 3s. 

Teachers who have read Canon Whitham’'s works on the Old 
Testament will welcome these handy little volumes on the Gospels. 
Of convenient size, they are attractively bound and printed in 
clear type on good paper. ‘The introduction in each case is a 
scholarly piece of work, but both here and in the carefully 
prepared notes the author has avoided the use of technical 
terms wherever possible. The questions at the end of each 
chapter are admirably arranged and should be found extremely 
useful for class work. The text throughout is that of the revised 
version. 

Although the volumes are primarily intended for the use 
of Middle and Upper Forms of schools they should prove invalu- 
ablealso to Sunday School Teachers and Bible students generally. 

F. W.N. 


A GUIDE BOOK TO THE BIBLICAL LITERATURE: by Prof. J. F. 
Genung. (Ginn and Co. 686 pp. Price 6s. 6d. net.) 

When the English reader has overcome his instinctive pre- 
judice against the Americanised method of spelling certain words, 
he will find in this valuable book much to interest and instruct 
him. It goes further than it professes to do by the title. It 
gives a series of interesting character studies of prominent persons 
both in the Old and the New Testaments, well presented and 
happily phrased. The book is written in a scholarly and re- 
verent manner, and contains a large number of apt quotations 
and useful notes. 


Edited by the Rev. A. R. 
Matthew, 3s. St. 


A SIMPLE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH: by A. A. Parker. 
(Robert Scott. 198+ xxviii. pp. 3s. 6d. net.) 

A more apt title for this book would be ‘ A Synopsis of 
English Church History.” for it contains a vast amount of in- 
formation in a small space. This fact alone would recommend 
it as an acceptable small book of reference, and would warrant 
its inclusion in every school library. 

The Rev. N. Green-Armytage contributes a Foreword, ably 
expounding (with a diagram) the full meaning of ‘ Via Media.” 


Edmond Holmes. (Constable 


SECRET OF THE CROSS: 
and Co. 94 pp. 2s. net.) 

This is a praiseworthy attempt to set forth the remedy for 
a state of things which the author best represents by a quotation 
from “ A Student in Arms ” : ‘‘ Here were men who believed 
absolutely in the Christian virtues of unselfishness, gencrosity, 
charity and humility, without ever connecting them in their 
minds with Christ ....’’ We have read the book with 
pleasure and profit, although we may not always have agreed 
with the author in his conclusions. 


THE 


Art Pictures for Schools. 


We have received from Messrs. Geo. Philips & Son Ltd., 32, 
Fleet Street E.C.4, a catalogue of Philips’ Art Pictures for 
Schools, with some excellent reproductions of colour prints, 
which include a series on the Evolution of the Ship, Children of 
other Countries, Children of History, etc., and notable pictures. 
Teachers who desire to obtain satisfactory pictures at a 
moderate price should obtain-this Catalogue. 
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H. K. LEWIS & CO., LTD., Publishers & Booksellers. 


Close to University College and Euston Square Station (Metropolitan Railway), Warren Street Station for all Tube Railways. 


Orders by Post or Telephone promptly attended to. 
Special attention to packing and forwarding of Books to all parts of the World. 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL CIRCULATING LIBRAR T: 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, TOWN OR COUNTRY, FROM ONE GUINEA. 


CATALOGUE OF THE LIBRARY, revised to December, 1917, with Classified Index of Authors and Subjects 
500 pp. Demy 8vo. 12/6 net; to Subscribers, 6/- net. Just Published. 


136, GOWER STREET, and 24, GOWER PLACE, LONDON, W.C.1. 


Telegrams : ‘‘ Publicavit, Eusroad, London.”’ Telephone : Museum 1072. 


1920 COMPETITION OF ESSAYIsTS, Trinity College of Music. 


| President—TuHe Rr. Hon. tHe EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.P., K.C.V.O. 
NOTICE TO PRINCIPALS OF LONDON SCHOOLS. | Director of Studies—C. W. PEARCE, Mus.D. 


Chairman of Board—Sir FREDK. BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus.D. 
Director of Examinations—E. F. HORNER, Mus.D. 
All Papers relating to this year’s Competition for Prizes given | "THE College provides INSTRUCTION and TRAINING in all Instrumental, 


by the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Vocal, and Theoretical Musical Subjects and Elocution. The lessons are 


: : arranged to meet the convenience of both day and evening students. Entry may be 
for the best Essays on the Duty of Kindness to re e made for any number of subjects—from one to the Full Course. The College is open 
posted during November, 1919. The only addresses o vate | to beginners as well as to the more proficient student, and pupils under 16 years of 
and other Schools available to the Society are derived from | age are received for the Junior School. 


London Directories. E Approved complete Courses for the University of London D s in Music under 


; ; re recognised Teachers of fhe University. Also preparation for the degrees of other 
If you have not yet received notice of Competition please apply Universities, the examinations of the Royal College of Oreste, Trinity College of 


at once for particulars. | mae etc. 
No Essay received after February 28th. at ahine aeticte ot the Teaching De) i nent, tho Regulations for Scholar- 
E. C. FAIRHOLME, | Syilabus may be had post free. ae es 
Chief Secretary. | . N. H. RODWELL, SECRETARY 


MANDEVILLE PLACE, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 


If you wish to 


qualify to teach | WHY NOT SEND TO US 


SHORTHAND, 4 
BooK-KEEPiNG AND accountancy, | | FOR YOUR SUPPLIES ! 
COMMERCIAL PRACTICE, - 
ADVERTISING, PRACTICAL BANKING, We can save you much time, trouble, and expense. 
COMMERCIAL LAW. Everything needed for yourself, your school, 


you Can do so in your students, etc., can be quickly supplied. 


your spare time School Furniture. Books. Sport Requisites 
by means of Stationery. Gym. Dresses. Cutlery. 
3 Dresses. Shoes. Glass. 
PITMAN $ POSTAL COURSES Materials. Trunks. China. 
The postal tuition meets exactly the requirements of Hats. Hat Bands. Sashes, etc., etc. 


teachers who are unable to secure oral training, or 
who desire to pursue the study of commercial subjects 
at home. One course, or any group of subjects, may | EXAMINE OUR QUALITY AND COMPARE OUR PRICES. 
be taken at any time, the lessons commencing from i SEND US YOUR ENQUIRIES. 

any stage of present knowledge. Write for details, 


i ! : , NO ORDER TOO LARGE—NO ORDER TOO SMALL. 
stating the subjects in which you are interested. 


SUPPLIES & EXPORTS, LD. 


84, Great Portland Street, 
LONDON, W. 1. 


206, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


Principal : 
FREDERICK HEELIS, 
F.R.8.A., F.C.1.S. 


Director of Studies : 


ROBERT W. HOLLAND 
O.BE., M.A., M.Sc., LL. D. 


| 


— 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED | 
AND SHORT NOTICES. 
(A short notice may be followed by a longer review in a later issue.) 
ANGUS AND ROBERTSON (Sydney). H. F. W. DEANE AND SONS. 
THE AUSTRALIAN Book Co. (London). Not Naughty Now: Poems by Joan Kundall; Pictures by 


Tales of Snugglepot and Cuddlepie : by May Gibbs. 


A delightful story of the adventures of “ Two little Gum- 
nut Babies,” with charming illustrations by the author. 
Miss Gibbs has the knack of making drawings which are 
extremely amusing to both children and grown-ups. 


Gum-nut Babies : by May Gibbs. 
Wattle Babies : by May Gibbs. 
The City of the Riddle-Me-Ree : by Zora Cross. 
Gun-blossom Babies: by May Gibbs. 
Is. 6d. net each. 


We welcome these dainty booklets with their charming 
drawings, which are produced in Australia and should have 


a ready sale here. , 


BAILLIERE, TINDALL AND Cox. 


The Art of Drawing the Human Figure Simplified : by William 
H. Gates (with 320 illustrations). 7s. 6d. net. 


Bowes AND Bowes (Cambridge). 


Multumin Parvo: English (znd Edition, Revised). 
Latin m j 
By T. W. Dunn. 6d. each. 
Passages from Latin Authors for Translation into English : 
by the late E. S. Shuckburgh. 3s. net. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Elements of Analytical Conics: by Charles Davison, Sc.D. 
Ios. net. 

Advanced Latin Syntax: by A. L. Francis and H. F. Tatum. 
7s. net. 


CARNEGIE TrusT (New York). 
Justice and the Poor: by Reginald Heber Smith. 


Bulletin Number Thirteen of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching is a study of “ the present 
denial of justice to the poor and of the agencies making more 
equal their position before the law.” It deals particularly 
with legal aid work in the United States, but demands also 
the attention of social workers in England. 


CONSTABLE AND Co. 


The Curriculum: by Kenneth Richmond. 5s. net. 

Elementary Plane Trigonometry : by H. E. Piggott. 7s. 6d. net. 

Long Ago and Far Away, Vol. I: by E. G. R. Taylor; illus. 
by “ White Fox.” 3s. net. 


An interesting book for boys and girls, giving the story of 
primitive life on the earth. 


A Treasury of English Prose: ed. by Logan Pearsall Smith. 
6s. net. 


CrosBy, LockwooD AND SON. 


Applied Chemistry—A Practical Handbook for Students of 
Household Science and Public Health, Vol. I.: by C. K. 
Tinkler and Helen Masters. 


C. W. DANIEL, LTD. 


The Indictment of War : compiled by H. S. Redgrove and Jeanne 
H. Rowbottom. ros. 6d. net. 


‘ This volume contains a series of extracts, chiefly from modern 
writers, British and foreign, in which war is condemned. 
It forms an excellent counterblast to the windy glorification 
of war which is too often indulged in. 


P. Davis AND Sons (Maritzburg). 


The Revolutionary Epoch, 1776-1848: by Allan F. Hattersley. 
38. net. 


Audrey Teago. 3s. 6d. net. 
A book of verse for children with some amateurish pictures 
in colour. The verses are occasionally too fanciful for little 
ones, being of the kind favoured rather by lovers of children 
than by children themselves. 


J. M. DENT AND SON. 


A First and Second Chap-Book of Rounds : by Eleanor Farjeon ; 
Music by H. Farjeon. ıs. each. 


T. FRENCH DOWNIE. 
The Concise Guide to the 1920 Lessons: by Ernest H. Hayes. 
Volume 3. 
The completed volume of useful hints on the Sunday School 
Lessons of the International Lessons. There are full teach- 
ing notes, with some drawings and maps. 


EVANS BROS. 


The School Hymn Book. Paper gd.; limp cloth, Is. ; 
boards, Is. 6d. net. 


cloth 


HACHETTE AND Co. 


Lectures Pratique et Littéraires—a New Reader for Elementary 
Classes : by Jules Lazare. > 


HARRAP AND Co. 

Word and Picture Lessons: by Albert K. Lockington. 6d. net. 
A useful book for very young children, giving pictures to 
aid in remembering the spelling of words sounded alike. 

Selections from Boswell’s Life of Johnson (abridged), with notes 
and introduction by Gerard E. Jensen. 2s. 6d. net. 


A good selection, giving many of the favourite passages from 
Boswell, and well adapted to the needs of a senior form. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON. 


_A Regional Geography of Africa and Europe. 6s. 


Wm. HoDGE AND Co. 

Powers and Duties of Education Authorities: by H. Fletcher 
Moulton. 15s. . 
This is a most timely and useful piece of work, giving the 
text of the English Education Acts from 1870-1918 and a 
clear account of the respective powers and duties of each 
type of education authority. The volume is indispensable 
to all schoo] administrators. 


THE HOUGHTON MIFFLIN Co. (New York). 


Rousseau and Romanticism: by Irving Babbitt. 17s. net. 


THE MACMILLAN Co. 


Macmillan’s Pocket Classics (28. each) : 
Scott’s “ Kenilworth,” ed. by J. H. Castleman. 
Poems of Christina Rossetti, ed. by C. B. Burke. 
Dana's ‘‘ Two Years before the Mast,” ed. by H. E. Keyes. 
Ruskin’s ‘‘ Crown of Wild Olive ” and “ The Queen of the 
Air.” ed. by W. F. Melton. 
This excellent series is continued under the editorship of 
American scholars. The volumes are produced in dainty 
fashion, and are remarkably good value in these days of 
costly production. 
MACMILLAN. 
Then and Now Stories (Senior) : by Constance Wakeford Long, 
with illustrations. 9d. 
This series is continued in the form of a useful and interesting 
sketch of the careers of Pioneers of Science and Invention. 
An admirable supplementary reading book for schools, 
“ Sir Hobbard de Hoy ’’—the Religious Education of the 
Adolescent : by the Rev. E. F. Braley. 4s. 6d. net 
(Continiled_on page 98.) 
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HARBUTT'S 


NOV- LART. 


The Art of Stencil Picture Making. 


A FASCINATING AND EASY PASTIME FOR ALL. 


Make your own Birthday Cards, Christmas Cards, Calendars 
and other items for which all sorts of uses may be found. 


NOV-LART pictures fetch good prices at Bazaars and 
Sales of Work. 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE, LTD., 203, Bathampton, Bath. 
London Showroom : 56, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 


THE INCORPORATED 


FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, 


Colet Gardens, Talgarth Road, 
West Kensington, London, W. 14. 


President: Ricur Hon. Sir W. MatueR, LL.D. 
Chairman and Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monteriore, M.A. 
Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. Symonps, M.A. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


Students are trained for the Examinations of the National Froebel Union aa 
other Examinations. 

Prospectuses and all particulars as to Scholarships and Loan Fund may be obtained 
from the PRINCIPAL. 


EARLIER 
OPTIONAL RETIREMENT | 


The Friends’ Provident 
and Century Life Office 


has a special scheme whereby 
Teachers who will be eligible 
for a Pension under the 
Superannuation Act, 1918, 
may get the benefit of 
retiring earlier than age 60 
if they wish to do so. 


Write for particulars to :— 
THE FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT 


AND CENTURY LIFE OFFICE, 
42, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


————— OES ee eee 


Wm. Hunt's 


OXFORD “IDEAL” 


LOOSE LEAF 


EXERCISE BOOK. 


WM. HUNT’S Patent Ideal LOOSE-LEAF NOTE-BOOK 
constitutes the best and most convenient Higher Form 
and Science Class Exercise Book, Lecture Note Book, 
Loose-Leaf Scrap Book, Storage Covers for Notes, Letters 
and Papers of all sorts yet invented. The Book opens 
perfectly flat for writing, and binds up absolutely securely ; 
can be un-made and re-made and the leaves transferred 
from one book to another or new leaves added in any 
manner without trouble and without risk of disarrange- 
ment or loss. No rings, posts, arches, or mechanism of 

any sort. Only one book necessary for many subjects. 
Each subject can be transferred to its own distinctive 
cover as convenient. 18 sizes and several qualities. 
' Capacity: one leaf or 300 wath no lost bulk. 


Showing the Book, containing 300 sheets of paper, closed. The Divisible Lace is 
here shown joined, by inserting the Pointed Tag into the Barrel Tag. When the 
Book is in use the Lace should be joined as above only. When not in use the 
Lace-ends may be tied with a bow knot. 


Bk PT UB LPP 


Showing the manner of changing leaves. A leaf is shown withdrawn from one 
Divisible Lace before withdrawing it from the other. 


PRICE LIST AND TERMS ON APPLICATION. 


WILLIAM HUNT, 


Manufacturing Academical Stationer, 


` Opposite Balliol College, 18, Broad St., OXFORD 


Works: 11,-ST. ALDATE’S 
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METHUEN AND Co. 
The Engineering Draughtsman: by E. Rowarth. 


HUMPHREY MILFORD (Oxford University Press). 


The Mechanism of the Sentence: by the Rev. A. Darby. 6s. 6d. 
net. 
Bunnyborough : by Cecil Aldin. 


A thoroughly diverting story of the adventures of a wire- 
haired terrier named Rags in the home of Mother Rabbit 
and her family. Mr. Aldin’s drawings are a sheer joy, 
and his narrative shows a keen sympathy with wild creatures. 
Every child should have a copy of this book. 


7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Humphrey Milford sends us a batch of schoo! stories which 
include— 

The Harley First Eleven and Brother 0’ Mine: by Hylton 

Cleaver. 

The Blue Raiders: by Herbert Strang. 

The Mystery of Danger Point : by John Finbarr. 

On Secret Service : by Captain Chas. Gilson. 

The Aussie Crusaders : by Joseph Bowes. 

Pat’s Third Term: by Christine Chaundler. 

Jenny Wren: by Brenda Girvin. 

A Daughter of the Empire: by M. Bradford Whiting. 

The Happy Comrade: by E. L. Haverfield. 


Each volume costs five shillings net, and the stories are excellent. 
They will be welcome as gift books and popular in school libraries. 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS. 


Handbook to a Practical Complete Phonetic Alphabet: by 


George Clark; introduction by Sir J. Alfred Ewing. 
(Published for the Carnegie Trust.) 


An attempt to devise an alphabet which shall represent 
every normal English speech sound by an appropriate 
letter. The author claims that a whole year of school life 
is saved by following his method. 


GEORGE PHILIP AND SON. 


Human Geographies, Book 5: In the Old World: by J. Fair- 
grieve and Ernest Young. 2s. net. 

Philip’s Model Geography : Asia—Africa. 
Is. Id. (each volume). 


Paper, gd.; Cloth, 


S.P.C.K. 


The Children’s Little Book of Psalms and Lessons : by Beatrice 
Leahy. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE SWARTHMORE PRESS. 


The Adventurer’s Handbook : 
2s. 6d. net. 


A volume describing the Order of Woodcraft Chivalry, 
which is seeking to promote interest in outdoor life. 


Woodcraft Way Series, No. 5. 


WILLIAMS AND NORGATE. 
The Training of Mind and Will: by W. Tudor Jones. 2s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Alexander Hill supplies a foreword to this little volume, 
which is based on the author’s lectures to soldiers. The 
aim is to present the elements of psvchology in a simple 
manner, and this Dr. Jones has done very well. 


UNIVERSITY OF GRENOBLE (France). 


SUMMER TERM., 1920.--15th March to June 30th. 
Registration may take place at any time. 


COMPLETE COURSE OF UNIVERSITY STUDY IN LETTERS, SCIENCE, LAW, MEDICINE, POLYTECHNIC INST., COMMERCIAL INST. 


SPECIAL LECTURES ON FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS. 


PRACTICE IN READING AND SPEAKING (Groups of 6). 


COMPLETE COURSES OF PHONETICS. 


PRACTICE IN TRANSLATION AND FRENCH COMPOSITION (Groups of 25). 


Fees: 75 francs (Exclusive of Practical Exercises). Family Boarding Houses from 40 to 100 francs a week. 


EVERY SUMMER SPORT : 


Mountaineering. 


Excursions on foot and in auto in the finest province of France. 


Football. Hockey. Tennis. Half Fare on the P.L.M. line. 


More detailed information sent free on receipt of demand addressed to : 
COMITE DE PATRONAGE DES ETUDIANTS ETRANGERS UNIVERSITE DE GRENOBLE (France) 


LIST OF ASSOCIATIONS. 


The Names of Associations are inserted in this list at a special rate. 


Particulars 


may be obtained from the Advertisement Manager of “The Educational Times.” 


Agency, Joint Scholastic, Ltd.—Registrar: Mi 
. A. Virgo, 9, Brunswick Square, W.C. 1. 


Agency for Women Teachers, Joint.— Registrar : 
Miss A. M. Fountain, Oakley House, 14-18, Blooms- 
bury Street, W.C. 1. 


Kensington, W. 14. 


tion, 5s. 


Masters, National Society of.—Secretary : 
Mr. A. Shuttleworth, 45, Bedford Row, W.C. 1. 


Church Education Cor 
ne C. Osborne, 34, 
W.1. 


ration.—Secretary : Mr. or research. 


enison House, Westminster, 


2, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 


Froebel Educational Institute.—Secretary: Mr. | 


Mr. | College of Preceptors.—Secretary : Mr. G. Chalmers, 
i 
Arthur G. Symonds, M.A., Colet Gardens, West 


The Geographical Association.—Annual subscrip- 
Members receive the 
Teacher " post free three times per annum. They , 
may borrow books from the Association's Library 

and receive advice and help in matters of teaching | 


Musicians, Incorporated Society of.—Secretary : 
| Mr. H. Chadfield, 19, Berners Street, W. 1. 


Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and Ireland.— 
Secretary: Mr. A. Ehrhardt, B.A.. 9, Brunswick 
Square, W.C. 


“ Geographical 

Teachers Registration Council.—Secretary: Mr. 
Frank Roscoe, M.A., 47. Bedford Square, W.C. 1 
(Letters to be addressed ‘* The Secretar y.’’) 


do aig to the Clerk, 1, Marine Terrace, Aberyst- | 
wyth, 
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MEDICAL PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS. 


THE 


UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION 
POSTAL INSTITUTION 


provides courses in preparation for Medical Preliminary Examinations, more 
particularly for the Junior and Senior Examinations of the College of Preceptors. 


Full preparation in all subjects, 120 lessons, £6; but the number of lessons 
required varies according to the student’s knowledge at starting. Each lesson 
consists of very full lesson-notes, papers of questions, and answer-notes. 


Oral tuition, if preferred, private or in class, with or without residence. 
Prospectus and full particulars can be obtained from the Principal. 


Mr. E. S. WEYMOUTH, M.A. (Lond.), 
17, Red Lion Square, London, W.C. 1. 
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2067.—FLETCHER’S TROLLEY AND INCLINED PLANE APPARATUS, complete with 

Release, new type of Brush Holder and Improvements, Cylindrical Weights, Brushes, Ink, &c. 
The most useful Apparatus for Elementary Dynamics. 


G. CUSSONS, Ltd., The Technical Works, Manchester. 


London Office :— Thanet House, 231, Strand, W.C. 2. 


MONSIEUR JACQUES-DALCROZE will repeat his Lecture 

Demonstration on Monday, February 2nd, at 8 p.m., in the 
ueen’s Hall, Langham Place, W. (Sole Lessees: Messrs. 

Chappell & Co., Ltd.). Illustrations by Graduates of the 

Institut Jaques-Dalcroze. Geneva. 

Seats—Reserved : Stalls, 7s. 6d., 5s.; Grand Circle, 10s. 6d., 7e. 6d., Ss. 

Unreserved : Area Stalls, 3s.; Balcony, 2s. 6d.; Area, 1s. 6d. 

Tickets may be obtained of Chappell and Co., Ltd., 50, New Bond Street, W. 1. 

Telephone: Mayfair 3940 (4 lines), and Chappell’s Ticket Office, Queen’s Hall. 

Telephone: Mayfair 2824 (2 lines) and the usual Agents. 


VACATION CLASSES. 


LONDON, April, 1920. A short course comprising : 
(a) Daily Lessons in Rhythmic Movement ; 
b) Lectures by Mr. Ernest Read, A.R.A.M. (Professor of Aural training 
ahd Improvisation at the R.A.M.) on ‘‘ THE APPLICATION OF DALCROZE 
METHODS OF SOLFEGE AND IMPROVISATION TO BRITISH NEEDS.” 
OXFORD, August, 1920. A two weeks’ course comprising Rhythmic Movement 
Solfége, and Improvisation. 
Inquiries and Applications for Prospectuses should be addressed to 
The DALCROZE SCHOOL, 23, Store Street, W.C.1. 


Telegrams : Eurhythm, Westcent, London. Telephone: Museum 2294 (10-1; 3-5). 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


The Educational Times is published on the rst of each month. 
Price: Ninepence. By post, Elevenpence. 
Subscription for One Year, including postage, Ten Shillings. 


Letters to the Editor and Books for Review should be 
addressed to 


THE EDITOR, THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES, 
e 31, MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
Advertisements should be addressed to 


Mr. P. C. BARTLETT, Advertisement Manager, 
27, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
Telephone: Gerrard 693. STRAND, Lonpon, W.C. 2. 


not later than the 20th of the month if intended for the next 
issue. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


Quarte1 page ............ £2 0 o 
Half page One-eighth page ...{1 I1 o 


Narrow Columns—One inch, 7/6; Half-inch, 4 /- 
Special Rate for Teachers and Associations.—Announce- 
ments of posts vacant and wanted, meetings, lectures, etc., 


are accepted at the special rate of one penny a word. 
Minimum nett charge, 2/6 prepaid. 


ORDER FORM. 
To THE PUBLISHERS, 


THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES, 
31, Museum ST., Lonpon, W.C. 1. 


Please enter my name as a subscriber to THE 
EDUCATIONAL TIMES for one year, beginning with 
the issue JOf i GA esate aa biases cota 


I enclose remittance for Ten Shillings. 


PROS HH OSCE ETS ESHHOTHSCSHHTHESSEHHHSSHHOF HET EHHHE HEHE HHSHOEETEHHSEREES 
SHCHSSE STEHT HHSHHOEHET HSER ETE HESET FEES ESET HSESSCEHEOHSHHSOOSE 


PENSIONS COUPON. FEBRUARY, 1920. 


You are asked to show this Copy of the Educational Times to your Friends and Colleagues. 
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The Loeb Classical Library. 


A SERIES of Greek and Latin Texts with English Translations on the 
opposite page. Edited by E. CAPPS, Ph.D., LL.D., T.E.PAGE, Litt.D., 
and W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt.D. 


Each Volume F’cap 8vo. 
Cloth 7s. 6d. net. 


Paper Boards, 6s. net. 
Leather, 10s. net. 


Completion of the Hundredth Volume. 


After 7 years THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY celebrates its centenary of published volumes. It ranges over the entire 
field of classical literature and goes steadily on towards the ideal which the founder formed in the beginning: ‘‘ To make 
the beauty and learning, the philosophy and wit of the great writers of ancient Greece and Rome once more accessible by means 
of translations that are in themselves real pieces of literature, a thing to be read for the pure joy of it, and not dull transcripts 
of ideas that suggest in every line the existence of a finer original from which the average reader is shut out, and to place 


side by side with these translations the best critical texts of the original works, is the object of the Loeb Classical Library.” 


NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 
AUSONIUS. Translated by H. G. EVELYN WHITE LIVY. Translated by B. O. FOSTER (13 Vols.). Vol 1. 

(2 vals.). . Voli. I. [ (2 vols.). Vol. I. MARTIAL. Translated by W. C. KER (2 vols.). Vol. I. 
FRONTO : Correspondence Translated by C. R. HAINES PLUTARCH: THE PARALLEL LIVES. Translated By 
HOMER: ODYSSEY. Translated by A. T. MURRAY. B. PERRIN. Vol. VIII. 

Vol. II. THUCYDIDES. Translated by C. F. SMITH (4 vols.). Vol. I. 


VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


Greek Authors. 


ACHILLES TATIUS. Translated by S. Gaselee. 
AESCHINES. Translated C. D. Adams. 
APOLLONIUS RHODIUS. ranslated by R. C. Seaton. 
[2nd Impression. 
THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Translated by Kirsopp Lake. 2 vols. 
(Vol. I., 3rd Impression. Vol. I1., 2nd Impression. 
APPIAN’S ROMAN HISTORY. Translated by Horace White. 4 vols. 
CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. Translated by the Rev. G. W. 
Butterworth. 
DAPHNIS AND CHLOE. Thornley’s Translation revised by J. M. 
Edmonds ; and PARTHENIUS. Translated by S. Gaselee. 
DIO CASSIUS: Roman History. Translated by E. Cary. 9 vols. 
Vols. I-VI. 
EURIPIDES. Translated by A. S. Way. [ Vols. I, III, and IV, 
2nd Imp. ; Voi. Il, 3rd Imp. 
GALEN ; On the Natural Faculties. Translated by A. J. Brock. 
THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Translated by W. R. Paton. 5 vols. 
(Vols. I. and II., 2nd Impression. 
THE GREEK BUCOLIC POETS (THEOCRITUS , BION, MOSCHUS) 
Translated by J. M. Edmonds. {2nd Impression. 
HESIOD AND THE HOMERIC HYMNS. Translated by H. G. 
Evelyn-White. 
HOMER : ODYSSEY. Translated by A. T. Murray. 2 vols. Vol. I 
JULIAN. Trans. by Wilmer Cave Wright. 3 vols. Vols. I and II 
LUCIAN. Translated by A. M. Harmon. 7 vols. Vols. I and II 
MARCUS AURELIUS. Translated by C. R. Haines. 
PAUSANIAS : Description of Greece. Translated by W. H. S. Jones 
5 vols. and Companion Volume. Vol. I. 
STRATUS : The Life of Apollonius of Tyana. 
F. C. Conybeare. 2 vols. [2nd Impression. 
PINDAR. Translated by Sir J. E. Sandys. (2nd Edition. 
PLATO : Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, Phaedo, Phaedrus. Translated 
by H. M. Fowler. [3rd Impression. 
PLUTARCH : The Parallel Lives. Translated by B. Perrin. 11 vols. 


of r Translated by H. B. Dewing. 


QUINTUS SMYRNAEUS. Translated by A. S. Way [Vol.II. 
by F. Storr. 2 vols. aY Vol. T., 3rd Imp. 
laam and Ieasaph. Translated by the 
Rev. G. R. Woodward pe Harold Mattingly. 
STRABO’S GEOGRAPHY. Translated by H.L. Jones. 8vols. Vol.I. 
THEOPHRASTUS ; Enquiry into Plants. Translation by Sir Arthur 


Hort, Bart. 2 vols. 
XENOPHON : Cyropaedia. Translated by Walter Miller. 2 vols. 
Translated by C. L. Brownson. 2 vols. 


XENOPHON : Hellenica. 
Vol. I. 

“ We shall never be independent of or Loeb.’ —THE Times. 

“The Loeb ‘Library’ with its Latin or Greek text faced by a good 
translation, has become indispensable to everyone who is interested 
in the great authors of the past but fears, ‘ with small Latin and less 
Greek ’ to confront them without an interpreter.” —THE SPECTATOR. 


4 vols. 


Translated by 


Latin Authors. 


APULEIUS: The Golden Ass (Metamorphoses). 
Revised by S. Gaselee. 


BOETHIUS : Tracts and De Consolatione Philosophiz 
by Rev. H. F. Stewart and H. K. Rand. 


CAESAR: Civil Wars. Translated by A. G. Peskett. 


CAESAR: The Gallic War. Translated by H. J. Edwards. 
[2nd Impression. 


CATULLUS. Translated by F.W.Cornish. TIBULLUS. Translated 
by J. P. Postgate ; and PERVIGILIUM VENERIS. Translated by 
J. W. Mackail. [3rd Impression. 


CICERO: De Finibus. Translated by H. Rackham. 
CICERO: De Officiis. Translated by Walter Miller. 


CICERO: Letters to Atticus. Translated by E. O. Winstedt. 3 vols. 
[ Vols. I and II., 2nd Impression. 


CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Translation by W. Watts 
(1631). 2 vols. [2nd Impression. 


HORACE: Odes and Epodes. Translated by C. E. Bennett. 
[3rd Impression. 


JUVENAL AND PERSIUS. Translated by’ G: G. Ramgay. [2nd Imp. 
OVID: Heroides and Amores. Translated by Grant Showerman. 
OVID: Metamorphoses. Translated by F. J. Miller. 2 vols. 
PETRONIUS. Translated by M. Heseltine ; and SENECA: Apocolo- 


W. Adlington (1566). 


Translated 


cyntosis. Translated by W. H. D. Rouse. [3rd Impression. 
PLAUTUS. Translated by Paul Nixon. 5 vols. Vols. I and II. 
PLINY : Letters Melmoths’ Translation revised by W. M. L. Hutchin- 
son. 2 vols. 
PROPERTIUS. Translated by H. E. Butler. [2nd Impression. 
SENECA: Epistule Morales. Translated by R. M. Gummere. 


3 Vols. Vol. I. 
SENECA: Tragedies. Translated by F. J. Miller. 2 vols. 
SUETONIUS. Translated by J. C. Rolfe. 2 vols. 


TACITUS : Dialogus. Translated by SirWm. oe and Agricola 
and Germania. Translated by Maurice Hutton 


TERENCE. Translated by John Sargeaunt. 2 vols. (3rd Impression. 
VIRGIL. Translated by H. R. Fairclough. 2 vols. (Vol. I., 2nd Imp. 


Descriptive Catalogue post free on application to the Publisher, WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford St., W.C. 2. 


Si, Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 


Printed by THE BIRMINGHAM Printers, Lrp., 42-44, Hill Street, Birmingham, and Published for the Proprietor by H. F. W. DEANE & Sons, THE YEAR Book Press, Ltp 
{Entered at the New York Post Office as Second Class matter.) 
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TEACHERS’ GUILD 


OF 
GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND. 
Founded in 1884. : 
Ex-President (1919) : 
Rev. CANON MASTERMAN. | 
President (1920) : | 
Sir, W. HENRY Hapow. 
Ospjects.—To unite all Teachers and 
others interested in Education for 
mutual assistance and the pro- 
motion of Educational Ideals. 


A Social and Residential Club is 
attached to the Guild. 

Subscription to the Guild, 
minimum, 10s. per annum. 

Entrance Fee to the Club, £1 ts. 
Subscription to the Club: 
London Members, £I Is. 
Country Members, ros. 6d. 

For Forms and further Particulars 


apply to the General Secretary, 
A. EHRHARDT, B.A., 
7,9, & 10, Brunswick Square, W.C.1. 


THE 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


GENERAL MEETING. 


The Ordinary Half-yearly General Meeting of the 
Members of the College will be held at the College 
on Saturday, the 27th of March, 1920, at 3.30 p.m. 


MEMBERS’ MEETING. 


A Meeting of Members and their friends will be held on 
Friday, the 19th of March. Tea will be served at 5.30 
p.m., and at 6p.m. Dr. H. Chellew will deliver a 
Lecture on ‘‘ The Psychology of Vocational Guidance.” 


DIPLOMA EXAMINATIONS, 


The Summer Examinations ot Teachers for the 
Diplomas of A.C.P. and L.C.P. will be resumed in 
August, 1920. The Regulations may be obtained from 


the Secretary. 


THIS ISSUE 
CONTAINS : 


Essays on The Place 
of Music in Educa- 
tion; Kent Adminis- 
tration ; 


Open Air 
Schools ; The Value 
of the Ephemeral; 
Verse—The Visionary. 
Critical Notes on 
Art in London, 
and a 
Survey of the Month. 


University 


Correspondence College 
(Founded in 1887). 


PRINCIPAL: 
WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., {D.C.L., 
M.A., B.Sc., F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES. 


During the fifteen years ending with 1918, 6940 
U.C.C. Students have passed the Intermediate and 
Degree Examinations of London University, and 
during the same period U.C.C. Students have gained 
5207 Successes at Matriculation. 


Free Guides to Matriculation, Inter. Arts, Inter. 
Science, B.A. or B.Sc., post free to PRIVATE STUDENTS 
from the Secretary, $ 


No. 15, BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


J 
ee 


IATED BOARD 


OF THE R.A.M. AND THE R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC, 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President : H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus A). 
Examinations in Theory held in March and November 
at all Centres. In Practical Subjects in March—April 
at all Centres, and in the London District and certain 
Provincial Centres in November—December also. 
Entries for the November—December Examinations 
close Wednesday, October 13th, 1920. 

SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus B). 
Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, 
viz., June—July, October—November and March— 
April. Entries for the June—July Examinations 
mae Wednesday, May 12th (iri 

920. 

Specimen Theory Papers set in past years (Local 
Sapa School) can be obtain on application. 

ice 6d. per set, per year, post free. 

The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable at The R.A.M. or The R.C.M. for two or three 


years. 
Syllabuses A and B, entry forms, and any further 
information, will be sent post free on application to— 
JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
14 and 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1 
Telegrams : “Associa, London.” ' Phone: Museum 1710. 


entries, May 5th), 


THE INCORPORATED SOCIETY 
OF MUSICIANS. 


Founded 1882. Incorporated 1892. 


OBJECTS oF THE SOCIETY. 
The objects for which the Society is established are 
the promotion of whatever may tend to tbe elevation 
of the status, and the improvement of the qualifi- 
cations, of all Members the Musical Profession 
or may aid the musical education of the people. 


ADVANTAGE OF MemBERsSuHIP. 

A Benevolent Fund for Members, the Regulations- 
tor which bave purposely been made as wide as 
possible in order to meet the many and very varying. 
contingencies which arise from time to time. 

An Orphan Fund for the children of musicians, 
which is open to the dependents of all musicians, 
whether their parents were members of the Society 
or not. 

al advice on all professional matters; Income 
Tax Claims; Copyright; The Recovery of Fees, &c. 

Registers open to members of ‘‘ Vacant Appoint- 
ments” and ‘‘ Engagements,” and for the transfer 
from member to member of pupils moving to new 


districts. 
Loca, EXAMINATIONS In Music. 

The examinations of the Society, established in 
1884, are carefully arranged in a systematic series of 
has Php Grades, embracing a complete course of 
m study, and constitute a most valuable guide 
for Teachers in recording the progress of their pupil. 


Full iculars may be obtained upon application 
to the GENERAL SECRETARY 19, Bernenrs ST., W.1. 
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Normal Corr. College. 


(FouNDED 1889.) 


EXAMINATIONS 
FOR WHICH THE NORMAL 
PREPARES. 
A.C.P. and L.C.P. 


College of Preceptors. 
Professional Prelim. 


County Scholarships. 
Matriculation. 
Degree Examination. 


Froebel, Hygiene. 
L.L.A. Languages. 
Pupil Teachers. Music. 


Science and Art. 
Other Qualitying 


Exams. 


Preliminary Certit. 
Certificate. 
Oxford & Camb. Locals. , 


SEND FOR NORMAL GUIDE. 


Cr. 8vo. 184 pages. Price 6d. net. 
To readers of this paper on 
FREE. receipt of 2d. to cover postage. 


47, MeLrordD Roap, East DurwicH, S.E. 22, 
and 110, AVONDALE SQUARE, Lonpon, S.E. 1. 


Index te the Educational Times, 
1919. 


Readers who des re a copy oi the Index to the EDUCA- 
TIONAL Times for 1919 should apply to the Publishers 
as soon as possible 


JOINT SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, Ltd., 
9, Brunswick Square, W.C. 1. 


This Agency is under the direction of a Committee 
representing the following leading Educational 
Associations :— 

HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION ef HEAD MASTERS. 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
TEACHERS’ QUILD. 

ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS. 


REGISTRAR : Mr. E. A. VIRGO. 


ere OnI tale AEC 1s to render assistance 
at a minimum cost to Masters seeking appoint- 
ments. The lowest possible fees are 
charged. 
Interviews by appointment from 12 noon to 1-30 
p-m., and from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m.; on Saturdays. from 
11 a.m. to 12-30 p.m. 


A PROSPECTUS will be sent on application. 


therefore 


JOINT AGENCY for WOMEN TEACHERS 


Oax.ey HoUsE, 
14, 16, and 18, BLoomssury Street, Lonpon, W.C. 1. 


Under the management of a Committee 
appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, College of 
iPreceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, 
„Association of Assistant Mistresses, and 
Welsh County Schools Association. 


HIS AGENCY has been established for the 
purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
without unnecessary cost. All fees have therefore 
been calculated on the lowest basis to covef the 
working expenses. 
No Registration Fees are charged to members of 
the a Associations, and their Commissions are 
Teduced. 


Hours for Interviews : 
11-30 a.m. to | p.m., and 3 to 5 p.m. 
‘Saturdays, 11-30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 2 to 3 p.m. 
‘When ible, special appointments should be 


arranged. 
RgeorstraR: Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


WOLSEY 
HALL, 
OXFORD. 


POSTAL TUITION 


For The London University 
MATRIC., INTER., & FINAL 
B.Sc.. B.Sc. (Econ.), B.D., B.Com. 


FREE GUIDE 


On Application to 
THE SECRETARY. 


MARIA GREY TRAINING 


COLLEGE ror WOMEN TEACHERS 1n 
HIGH, SECONDARI AND PREPARATORY 
RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

In counexion with the London University and recog- 
nised by the Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate. 


PRINCIPAL :. 
Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, 

B.A. London, M.A. Sheffield, Girton College Moral 
Sciences Tripos, Cambridge Teachers’ 
Training Certificate. 

Students admitted in January and September to 
prepare tor the London and Cambridge Teachers’ 
Diploma and the Higher Certificate of the National 
Froebel Union. 

Demonstration School attached to the College; 
and practice for Students in neighbouring schools 
under the supervision of specialists. 

Tuition fees £24. A number of Scholarships from 
£8 to {24 ofiered to Students with a Degree or its 
equivalent. Loan Fund. Special grants to pooni 
oe of £28 towards Hostel fees, or £15 if living 
n rooms 

Particulars of College Hall and Registered ae 
can be obtained from the Principat at The M 
NW College, Salisbury Road, Brondesbury, Tondo: 


E D UCATIONAL AG ENCY. 


(Established over 80 Years.) 
PROPRIETORS: 


Messrs. Griffiths, Powell & Smith, 
Offices : 12 and 13, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: 
** Scholasque, Westrand, London.” 
TELEPHONE: 7021, Gerrard. 


SCHOLASTIC. 


Head Masters and Principals of Public and 
Private Schools desirous of eng aging. qualified and 
well recommended English or Foreign Resident, 
Non-resident, or Visiting Assistant Masters, can have 
eligible Candidates introduced to them (irec of charge) 
by stating their requirements to MEssrs. GRIFFITHS, 
POWELL & SMITH. 


A List of Vacancies will be forwarded on application 
to Graduates and other well qualified Assistant 
Masters secking appointments for next term. 


Schools Transferred and Valued. 
Partnerships arranged. 
No charge unless sale effected. 


List of Boys’ and of Girls’ Schools and School 
Partnerships for Sale sent Gratis to intending 
Purchasers, TO WHOM NO COMMISSION 
IS CHARGED. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESSES. 

Head Mistresses and Principals of Public and 
Private Schools requiring English or Foreign 
Assistant Mistresses can, on application to 
Messrs. GRIFFITHS, POWELL & SMITH, 
have suitable Candidates piaced in immediate 
communication with them free of charge. 

A List of Vacancies will be forwarded to English 
and Foreign Assistant Mistresses and other 
Teachers on application. Liberal Salaries. 


j 


LEX. W. BAIN, B.A., B.Sc. (Hons.) 
F.1.C., F.0.8., 


University TUTOR, eileen AND EXAMINER, 
Head of the Chemical Department, City of London 
College, Member ot pees neg of the College of 


prepares DEARA for 
MATRICULATION, 
PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY, 


DIPLOMA & DEGREE EXAMINATIONS. 


28 years’ unbroken record of over 2,500 successes. 
Preparation in SMALL CLASSES or by 
PRIVATE TUITION or by CORRESPONDENCE. 
Write fully to the Principat, or call personally, at 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD 


RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 

BY THE OXFORD DELEGACY, AND BY THE 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY SYNDICATE FOR 
SECONDARY TRAINING. 


Students are prepared for the Oxford 
Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; and the Cherwell 
Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. 


Fees for the three Terms, 
from 75 to 100 Guineas. 


Scholarships of {so may be awarded to 
all Honours Graduates who satisfy the 
conditions. Scholarships of {20 may be 
awarded to Pass Graduates. There is a 
Loan Fund. Students may borrow sums 
not exceeding {25, to be repaid within 
three years. 


Particulars and Prospectuses may be obtained from 
THE PRINCIPAL. 


UNIVERSITY or St. ANDREWS. 


L.L.A. DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN. 


The attention of Candidates is drawn to the Ordinary 
and Honours Diplomas for Teachers, which are 
strongly recommended as suitable for those who are 
or intend to be teachers. 


Examinations are held at Aberdeen, Bedford, 
Belfast, Birmingham, Blackburn, Brighton, Bristol, 


Cambridge, Cardiff tial Lees Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Exeter, Glasgow, H eds, Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Middlesbrough, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Plymouth, St. Andrews, 
Sheffield, Southampton, and several other towns. 


Information ere the Examinations may 
be obtained trom the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, 
The University, St. Andrews. 


The finest imaginative workmanship 
in 


MEMORIALS. 


TABLETS, Cast, Engraved, and in 
Enamel. 


. CALVARIES 
and 
STAINED GLASS WINDOWS. 


H. H. MARTYN & CO. LTD., 


CHELTENHAM, 


and 5, Grafton St. (off Bond St.) 
LONDON, W. 1. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL & 
SCHOLASTIC BUREAU 


Enquiries invited for all classes 
of INSURANCE, Lowest Rates, 
Pensions, Endowments, Fire, 
Burglary, Employer’s Liability, 
and all School risks. 


SCHOOL PRINTING SPEC- 
IALISTS. Lowest terms for 
high-class work. s 


School Valuations and Transfers. 
Schools for Sale and Schools 
Wanted. 


Pupils recommended to 
approved Schools. 


Several qualified Masters and 
Mistresses with excellent ref- 
erences seek posts now or 
shortly. 


All School requirements care- 
fully and promptly conducted 
under my personal and confi- 
dential attention. Write or 
call. — OSWALD SUNDERLAND. 


1, SICILIAN HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW W.C 1 


STAMMERING. 


MR. J. HERBERT MIALL, originator of ‘ The 
Stammcerer’s Alphabet,” whose instructions have heen 
successfully practised at Eton, Harrow, Uppingham, 
Weymouth ae Christ’s Hospital and other Public 
Schools, will undertake a few Private cases. Visits 
or Correspondence. Effective any age.—-Address : 
209, OXFORD STREET, Lonpon, W. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 
ART MASTERS 


Patron: 
His Most Gracious MAJESTY THE KING. 


SCHOOL DRAWING CERTIFICATE FOR 
TEACHERS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
The Examinations are held in May. 

— Entries close on March 24th. — 
EXAMINATIONS IN DRAWING FOR 
SECONDARY AND OTHER SCHOOLS. 
The Examinations are held in June. 

Entrics close May 10th. 
INTERNAL EXAMINATIONS IN SCHOOLS 
OF ART AND ART CLASSES. 

Dates are arranged to suit individual Schools. 
Copies of these schemes and forms 
of application may be obtained on 
— application to the Secretary, — 


ALFRED SHUTTLEWORTH, 
R.GA., 
45, Bedford A London, W.C. 1. 


LANTERN SLIDES for 


Geography Lessons on Canada 
LENT FREE OF CHARGE. 


Write for list of views and conditions of loans to 


‘CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
62-65, Charing Cross, LONDON, 8.W. 1. 


te eee a. 


Second-hand School Books 


Please write for Catalogue to 


GEORGE OVER, 
Educational Bookseller, RUGBY 


POSTS VACANT. 
CITY OF SHEFFIELD 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
TECHNICAL SCHOOL OF ART, Arundel Street. 
REQUIRED, an ART INSTRUCTOR to teach 
Preparatory Art Subjects. Applicants should be well 
qualitied and have had experience with special Art 
Classes for Teachers in Training Colleges, Elementary 
and Secondary Schools. Salary according to qualifi- 
cations and experience : Minimum, £200, rising by 

annual increments of £12 10s. to £400. 

Application Forms, which may be obtained at this 
Office, should be completed and returned to the under- 
signed not later than March 13th, 1920. 

PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Director of Education. 
Education Office, Leopold Street, Sheffield. 


‘THE RED MAIDS’ SCHOOL 


WESTBURY-ON-TRYM, BRISTOL. 
WANTED, after Easter, a good ART MISTRESS, 
able to take some general Form work, preferably in 
the Lower School. Salary according to qualifications 
and experience. The Schoo! is a Public, Secondary 
Residential one, of 80 Boarders. Apply to the HEAD 
MISTRESS, 


KENT EDUCATION COM- 


MITTEE. JUNIOR TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
AND TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, SHEERNESS. 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the following appoint- 


ments :— 
(i) ASSISTANT MASTER to teach English, 
History and French, 
(ii) ASSISTANT MASTER to teach Mathe- 
matics and Physics. 

Preference will be given to University Craduates. 
Successful candidates will be required to begin at the 
opening of the Summer Term. 

Initial Salary £140 to £220 according to qualifications 
together with an allowance for approved experience 
and training up to £115. and rising to > maximum of 
not less than £250 and not more than £420 in accordance 
with the Committee's Scale. 

Forms of application may be obtained from Mr. 
A. H. Bett, Technical Institute, Sheerness, to whom 
they should be returned as soon as possible. 

"E. SALTER DAVIES, 


13th February, 1920. 


ENT EDUCATION COM- 


MITTEE. COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
FOLKESTONE. SENIOR MATHEMATICAL MIS- 


TRESS REQUIRED. Honours degree and cither 
training or experience essential. 

Initial salary £170 to £180 according to qualifications, 
with an allowance for approved experience and training 
up to £100. Maximum £320. 

Forms of application may be obtained trom C. A. B. 
GARRETT, Esq., Technical Institute, Folkestone, and 
should be returned to the HEAD Mistress, County 
School for Girls, Folkestone, as soon as possible. 

E. SALTER DAVIES, 
19th February, 1920. Director of Education. 


KENT EDUCATION COM- 
MITTEE. 

COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. ASHFORD. 
REQUIRED, for the Summer Term, 1920, a TEM- 
PORARY ASSISTANT MISTRESS.  Preterence will 
be given to an experienced Science Graduate, qualified 
to teach, in the Upper School, Botany and Mathe- 
matics, together with some elementary Zoology. 

Salary up to £85 per term, according to qualifications 
and experience. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the 
Heap Mistress, County School for Girls, Ashford, 
Kent, to whom they should be returned as soon as 
possible. E. SALTER DAVIES, 
9th February, 1920. Director of Education. 


ITY AND COUNTY OF 


NEWCASTLE - UPON - TYNE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. WANTED— 

(a) ASSISTANT MASTERS AND MISTRESSES 

tor Council Schools and Non-Provided Schools, 

(b) TEACHERS OF DOMESTIC SUBJECTS. 

The Committee have adopted the National Provi- 
sional Minimum Scale of Salaries and have granted 
full recognition with regard to salary in respect of 
previous service. 

For Forms ot application and list of vacancies send 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the Acting 
Director of Education, Education Offices, Northum- 
berland Road, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


= POSTS VACANT. 
WANDSWORTH TECHNICAL 


INSTITUTE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
REQUIRED, for September, MASTER with good 
Honours degree in History and with experience in 
teaching History. 

Commencing Salary £225 to £315, according to 
experience, rising to £440. 

Applications on forms to be obtained from the 
Honorary Principat, Technical Institute, Wands- 
ye S.W. 18, returnable not later than 19th March, 


APPLICATIONS are invited for 
APPOINTMENTS as INSTRUCTOR LIEUTENANTS 
in the Royal Navy. 

Candidates must be under 30 years of age, have had 
a University Training and have taken Honours Degree 
in Mathematics, Science or Engineering ; they should 
also have had some teaching experience. 

The rates of pay are from £365 per annum on entry 
to a maximum of £949 per annum as Instructor 
Commander. Promotion, by selection, to Instructor 
Captain is also open, with a maximum of £1,277 per 
annum, 

Retired pay, to officers over 40 years of age, after 12 
years’ service, ranges from £300 per annum for an 
Instructor Lieutenant to a maximum of £900 for an 
Instructor Captain, according to length of service. 
Service pension is also allowed to Officers if invalided 
before becoming elizible for retired pay. 

For further particulars applv in the first instance to 

THE SECRETARY OF THE ADMIRALTY, 
Whitehall, S.W.1. 


PRIFYSGOL CYMRU. UNIVER- 


SITY OF WALES. 
THREE FELLOWSHIPS, tenable for two years, are 
open to Graduates of this University. 

Applications must be received before June Ist, 1920, 
by the REGISTRAR, University Registry, Cathays Park, 
Cardiff, from whom further information may be 
obtained, 


WATFORD LONDON ORPHAN 


SCHOOL. 
WANTED, in May, (1) Resident Senior Mathematical 
Mistress ; (2) Resident History Mistress. Good degree 
and experience essential. Apply, stating salary 
required to HEAD Mistress, Girls’ School. 


SCHOOL FOR 
N 


WALSALL HIGH 


GIRLS. — WANTED. 

(a) May Term: MODERN LANGUAGE MIS 
TRESS, French and German, residence abroad, 
phonetics and experience desirable. 

(b) May: SCIENCE MISTRESS, Chemistry and 
Physics, Geography or Botany as subsidiary. 

Non-resident. Salary scale : Graduates, £160—350. 
Non-graduates, £130—£250. Initial salary according 
to experience and qualifications——Apply at once, 
Headmistress. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF STOKE- 
ON-TRENT. EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

The above Committee invite applications tor the 
post of Joint DRILL AND GAMES MISTRESS for 
the Hanley Secondary School and the Longton High 
School, Commencing salary £160 per annum, 

Forms of applicat on, which should be duly filled up 
and returned as soon as possible, may be obtained on 
receipt of stamped addressed toolscap envelope from 

Dr. W. LUDFORD FREEMAN, 
Director of Education, 


18th February, 1920. 
HANLEY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
WANTED for the 19th of April: 

5. An Assistant Mistress with an Honours degree 
in HISTORY for Advanced Course work with 
the Girls. Teaching experience is essential. 
Salary according to Scale and commencing salary 
dependent upon qualifications and experience. 

2. An Assistant Mistress for Geography with the 
Girls. Salary according to Scale. 

Forms of application (which should be duly filled 
up and returned to the Director of Education not 
later than the 10th of March, 1920) may be obtained 
on receipt of stamped addressed envelope from 

Dr. W. LUDFORD FREEMAN, 
Director of Education, 
Education Oftices, Town Hall, Hanley, 
25th February, 1920. Stoke-on-Trent. 


HEAD REQUIRED ın the Autumn Term for the 
King Alfred co-educational day-school (Hamp- 
stead), conducted on progressive and experimental 
lines. Present numbers 100, ages from 8 to I8. 
Good opportunity for an educational enthusiast with 
experience and ability, For further particulars, address 
SECRETARY, 24, Ellerdale Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. 


agada ee 
FOR SALE.—aAn A.C.P. gown in perfect condition, 
Address... ALPHA, 15, Limas Road, Folkestone, 
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To ASSISTANT MASTERS 
ASSISTANT MISTRESSES 
LADY MATRONS 


a 


@ Candidates seeking appointments in Public or Private Secondary or 
Preparatory Schools at home or abroad should apply to 


Truman aKnishtley 


eeeeSCHOLASTIC AGENTS sm (Jee LTD 


who have a large number of EASTER vacancies on their books, and who 
are already receiving instructions respecting vacancies for SEPTEMBER. 


q There is a great demand for both Assistant Masters and Assistant 
Mistresses, and serious efforts are being made to render the prospects 
in the teaching profession more attractive and equal to those in other 
professions. 


q In addition to the large number of appointments open to University 
men and women in Public Schools where the remuneration is being fixed 
on improved scales, there are many vacancies in Preparatory Schools 
where young University men without previous experience can command 
commencing salaries ranging from £120 to £200 a year or more, according 
to their degrees, in addition to board and residence in term time. 


@ There are many openings for University women, and also for those- 
with Higher Local or other good certificates interested in children and 
in teaching, in high class private schools for girls, where the conditions 
are pleasant, the hours not excessive, and salaries range from {£80 to 
£200 or more, with board and residence, according to age, qualifications, 
and experience. 


@ There are also vacancies for House Mistresses, Lady Housekeepers, 
and Matrons in schools at salaries ranging from £60 to £100 or more 
per annum, with board and residence. 


GQ THERE IS NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. The require- 
ments of each applicant receive careful consideration and attention, 
and the rate of commission charged to those for whom an appointment 
is secured has recently been reduced. 


Offices: 158-162, OXFORD. ST.. LONDON, W. 1. 


Telegrams: ‘“ TUTORESS, PHONE, LONDON.” Telephone: MUSEUM 1136. 
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“SCHOLASTIC AGENTS nishtley 


SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 


Ladies and gentlemen seeking partnerships in or to take over schools of their own 
should communicate personally with Mr. TRUMAN, who has had a large experience 
in the conduct of negotiations connected with the transfer of schools, and who is in a 
position to offer expert advice and assistance to purchasers, to whom no charge is made. 
He regards an efficient private school as a sound and remunerative investment at 


the present time. 


Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY beg to call attention to the following openings 
in Girls’ Schools which they have been called upon to negotiate :— 


SCOTLAND.—Old-established day school for girls average gross income 
£3,200, net income £1,050; excellent premises. £4,000 reqnired tor premises, 
goodwill, furniture, etc., half of which could be paid off by instalments.— 
T3099, 

SOUTH COAST.—Partner, with view to early succession, required for a 
successful high-class boarding school, containing 46 boarders paving average 
fees of £105 a year. Excellent premises standing in large grounds, the 
property of the Principal, who is prepared to let them to her successor. 
Gross receipts between £3,000 and £4,000 ; net profit about £700. Favour- 
able terms offered to a suitable partner who is qualified to run the educational 
side of the school, and who could, if desired, join as Headmistress at £150 
per annum in the first instance.—T1069. 


IRELAND.—High-class school for daughters of professional men; 36 

boarders paying fees from £50 to £90 per annum, 60 day pupils paying from 

£6 to £30 per annum ; gross receipts £3,600, net profit nearly £1,000 a year. 

Reasonable terms made with suitable successor, who must be an Evangelical 

Churchwoman. Part of purchase money could be paid off by instalments. 
T2538. 


WEST OF ENGLAND.—Well-established boarding and day school 
containing 17 boarders paying from 60 to 75 guineas per annum and 33 day 
pupils paying from 12 to 21 guincas per annum, who are all girls of a good 
class. Gross receipts nearly £2,000 a year, net profit between £300 and £400 
a year. Goodwill £700, furniture at valuation.—T3084. 


YORKSHIRE.—High-class boarding and day school containing over 
100 boarders at fees from £60 to £72 per annum, and 20 day pupils paying 
15 to 18 guineas per annum; gross receipts over £9,000. Would make 
suitable arrangements with a capable lady qualified to run a Jarge boarding 
school, and able to pay down from £1,500 to £2,000.—T3063. 


NEAR LONDON.—Partner, or Senior Mistress with a view to partnership, 
required in high-class boarding and day school for girls containing 31 boarders 
paying from 90 to 99 guineas per annum, and 65 day pupils paying 12 to 21 
guineas per annum. Gross receipts about £6,000, net profit about £1,200. 
Applicants should be University women, or, if not, capable of taking entire 
charge of the domestic side of the school.—T3066. 


BERKSHIRE.—Good class Church of England boarding and day school 
containing 16 boarders paying from £60 to £75 per annum, 9 day boarders 
paying from 18 to 24 guineas per annum, and 7 day pupils paying from 
9 to 15 guineas per annum; gross receipts over £1,400, net profit £355. 
£1,000 required for goodwill and furniture, half of which could be paid off 
by instalments. School being sold owing to death of Principal. Excellent 
prospects for development.—T3098. 


LANCASHIRE.—-Private high school for girls with kindergarten and pre- 
paratory class for boys, containing about 90 day pupils producing nearly 
£1,000a year. £300 asked for goodwill and school furniture, or offer.— T2968. 


HOME COUNTIES.—Preparatory School for boys and girls, containing 
12 boarders paying from £75 to £90 per annum, and 40 day pupils paying 
from 7} to 21 guineas per annum, exclusive of extras. Gross receipts about 
£1,500. Excellent premises in six acres. Goodwill £500, furniture at 
valuation.—T2504. 


SURREY.—Principal, moving away with her boarders, wishes to dispose 
of her connection of 30 to 40 day girls paying 18 to 36 guineas per annum. 
Gross receipts froin day pupils between £1,200 and £1,500. Rent of premises 
with accommodation tor about 30 boarders, £300. One term's fees accepted 
for goodwill. Would be willing to receive Vice-Principal with a view to 
succession if desired.—T3086. 


SOUTH COAST.—Headmistress required for high-class boarding school 
being taken over by a private company ; 60 boarders at fees of £100 to £120 
per annum ; first-rate premises specially built for their purpose in § acres 
of grounds. The Headiistress’s remuncration would be partly fixed, 
and depend partly on profits. Candidates should be able to invest at least 
pe ees which should pay a dividend of from 10 to 15 per cent. 
—T3058. 


WEST OF ENGLAND.—High-class boarding and day school containing 
15 boarders paying fees from 80 to 90 guineas per annum, and 47 day pupils 
paying from 12 to 30 guineas per annum; gross receipts about £3,000 a 
e Goodwill £950 ; furniture could cither be taken at valuation, or would 
e let with the house at £180 per annum.—T2502. 


SOUTH COAST.—Preparatory school for girls and little boys, containing 
10 boarders, paying from 70 to 90 guineas per annum, and 26 day pupils 
paying from 18 to 30 guineas per annum. Term's fees accepted for goodwill, 
furniture at valuation.—13071. 


LONDON.—Day school of the highest class containing 80 to 100 pupils ; 
gross receipts over £3,000, net profit over £1,000 per annum. Goodwill 
£2,000, furniture at valuation. A partner would be received with a view to 
epee and part of the purchase money could be paid off by instalments. 
—13072. 

BUCKS.—High-class boarding school on Chiltern Hills, containing 32 
boarders paying £115 to £120 per annum exclusive of extras ; gross reccipts 
over £3,000, net profit between £600 and £700. Magnificent freehold 
premises in grounds of six acres. Price of frechoid £10,000, a large amonnt 
of which could remain on mortgage. Satisfactory terms could no doubt be 
arranged with suitable lady who is able to put down trom £3,000 to £4,000. 
—T3106, 

LONDON.—Good-class day school with kindergarten, and House of Resi- 
dence for students : 98 day pupils paying from 9 to 18 guineas per annum, 
exclusive of extras, and 14 students paying from 60 to 90 guineas per annum 
for board and residence ; gross receipts over Aah net profit over LS). 
Entire goodwill £1,200, furniture at valuation. rincipal willing to negotiate 
with suitable lady or ladies able to pay down from £500 to £1,000.—T3IJ1. 


IRELAND.—Assistant required to Principal of Gymnastic Institute in 
one of the largest cities in Ireland. A salary of £100 per annum with board 
and residence, and bonus offered in the first instance to a lady who could 
succeed the Principal in a year or two's time, paying for goodwill, gymnasium 
and fittings, £650. Excellent cpening for a well trained Gymnastics Mistress. 
—T3114. 

LONDON.—Lady required to open a boarding house in connection with a 
public day school in good residential suburb of London. About 25 boarders 
available paying from 60 to 66 guineas per annum. Applicants should be 
able to furnish a large house for this number of boarders.—13112. 


Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY have also a limited number of openings for 


investment in Boys’ Schools. 


All communications and enquiries are treated in the strictest confidence. 


Offices : 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Tutoress, Phone, London.” 


158-162, Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 


Telephone : Museum 1136. 
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SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, 
MATHEMATICAL, 
and SCIENTIFIC 
BOOKS es 


Always a large Stock of 


+ Second-hand Books at 
about half prices. 

ESTABLISHED —— > 

1854 
Keys and 

Translations. 

SCHOOLS Ts 
SUPPLIED. BOOKS 


BOUGHT 


104 Charing Cross Rd., 
LONDON, W.C. 


1646 Gerrard 
New and Second-hand. All Inquiries answered. 


Telephone No. 


Vol. 7, 1854, 10 /- 
Also 1860, 1861, 1862, 1863, each 6 /- Also volumes for 1889, 
and 1892 to 1915, in New Publisher’s Binding, 7 /6 each. 


Another volume, Jan. 1869-Dcc. 1871, 15 /- 


Any of these will be supplied by 
JOHN DAVIS, 13, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


On Educational, Scientific, Medical Law, 
Theological, and ALL other Subjects. 


BOOKS 


— Second Hand and New 


BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. Catalogues Free. 
State Wants. Books Bought. Best Prices Given. 
W. & G. FOYLE, Ltd., 121/5, Charing Cress Rd, London, W.C. 2. 


PUBLIC LECTURE 
BY 


MR. NORMAN ANGELL 


TO BE GIVEN 1N 
MORTIMER ST. HALL, 93, MORTIMER ST, (close to Oxford Circus), 
AT 8 P.M, ON 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 10th, 
Subject : 
** Some Suggestions for a new Synthetic Method in Education.” 


Chair to be taken by Mr. H. Baillie-Weaver Apmission, 1/6. 


1920. 
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om a 
Be sure you get genuine 


RMAMIN 


THE GERM KILLING THROAT TABLET 


All chemists sell it—2/2 per bottle— but 
some sell imitations too. The imitations 
yield a big “retailer's profit” — the genuine 
article cures your sore throat and safe- 
guards you from infectious disease. 


Genatoean, Ltd.(Makers of Sanatogen, Genasprin, ete.) 
12, Chenies Street, London, W.C. 1. 
(Chairman: The Viscountess Rhoadda) 


—— 


EXAMINATION PAPER 


AS USED BY THE 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
In strict accordance with the College requirements. Ruled both sides. 
Packed in Reams of 480 Sheets .. per Ream, 6s. 6d. 
i s 960 so ee pra ” 13s. 
ANSWER BOOKS FOR EXAMINATIONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 
Senior, 3 Books 1/10 ; Junior, 3 Books 1/10 ; Preliminary, 3 Books 1/10. 
Music Paper. 
(POSTAGE EXTRA.) REMITTANCES SHOULD ACCOMPANY ORDER. 


F. W. SHELBOURNE & Co., Wholesale & Retail Stationers, 
Telephone: Holborn 690. 63, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


THE ONLY MAGAZINE OF ITS KIND!!! 


“English ”’ 


For Readers, Writers, Teachers, and all Lovers of the Language. 


6d Monthly. Post Free, 8d. Annually, 7/6. 
W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., 
121/125, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


DRILL OR GYM SHOES. 


Plain Canvas, Stout Rubber Soles, in White or Brown, In sizes, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 3,11 
In Black only, best quality Des sd an suid eas oh . 4/6 
Black Canvas, Chrome Leather Soles, sewn for real hard wear, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 5/11 


MADDOCK & SON, 
“t Sports and Games Shoe Makers,” 
272, FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, 8.W 


Please mention paper when writing. 
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PATON 5 LIST 


$ 


SCHOOLS and TUTORS 


23rd ANNUAL EDITION NOW PREPARING. 


An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. 


EVERY YEAR THOUSANDS OF PARENTS 
CONSULT THIS BOOK. 


“ I am glad to find I have got NATIONAL LIBRARY OF IRELAND, 


another pupil this term through LIN.—" This i rt - 
the advertisement of the school ae eee: ae ee ee 


in your book, so am glad I was . : 
persuaded to keep it in.” place in our Reading Room, and 
is in frequent use.” 


“ Please insert my pages as 
usual. I believe I get more 
pupils from that than from any 
other source.” 


“ I have much pleasure in re- 
newing the advertisement in 
your excellent Guide, and should 
like to take the opportunity to 
express to you my best thanks 
for the invaluable help of your 


‘“‘ I enclose a request to have 
my notice renewed. I would not 
for anything leave it off now.’ 


PATON’S 


Agency.” 
“ When I first came here I LIST OF SOH OOLS 
spent over {50 in six months <E r aa le i 
advertising in the leading papers AND TUTORS “I enclose order form, duly 
—result, one boy. Then I came 1919. | signed. ...I am more than 


under your Agency—result, a 
steady stream of boarders 
every term, more than filling up 
the vacancies caused by boys 
leaving. I have already had to 
open another dormitory, and am 
én the point of ‘ venturing ’ on 
another boarding house.” 


grateful for the « xcellent service 
your Agency does my school.” 


“I am returning the adver- 
tisement at once with a little 
addition. ... We have this 
term four pupils introduced by 
you, and I am much obliged to 
you for your help. It makes all 
the difference in these difficult 
days whether one has a full 
school or not.” 


0) 
La | 
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‘ “T find it most useful to my 
patients when seeking informa- 
tion about sending their boys 
and girls away, and have kept 
a copy in my waiting-room for 
some years.” 


Specimen Copy and full particulars sent free 
of charge to Head Masters and Head Mistresses. 


J. & J. PATON, Emcational Agents 


143, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. Genra sos. 
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TEACHERS REGISTRATION COUNCIL. 


REPRESENTATIVE OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION. 
(Constituted by Order in Council, 29th February, 1912.) 


HE Teachers Council was formed at the express desire of the teachers of the country. This desire was 


expressed through the various Associations and Societies of Teachers. 


It is clearly formulated in the 


following extracts from the Objects of the National Union of Teachers :— 


“To secure the compilation of a comprehensive Register of Teachers.” 
‘To secure the solidarity and extend the influence of the Teaching Profession.” 


The aims thus set forth are sought by teachers 
of all types. Salidarity can be attained only by the 
unification of the teaching profession, and of this 
unification the Official Register of Teachers is the 
outward symbol. Teachers who are qualified for 
Registration should therefore become Registered 
without delay in order to show that they are loyal 
to the best interests of their calling and prepared to 
do their share in extending the influence of their 
profession. 


The Teachers Council is a representative body 
composed entirely of teachers who are chosen by 
Associations and Societies of Teachers. No fewer 
than 42 such bodies are represented on the Council. 


It began the compilation of an Official Register 
of Teachers early in 1914, and in spite of the grave 
handicap imposed by the War, the number of appli- 
cants for Registration is now 


35,000 


The Council has been able to bring together the views of teachers of all types, and while not attempting 
to control the policy of any section or association, it has undoubtedly done much to foster united action and 


harmony of purpose. 


The Council desires to make known to all 
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UNREGISTERED TEACHERS 
that 


I The full CONDITIONS OF REGISTRATION will come into force at the beginning of the year 1921. UP 
to 31st December, 1920, teachers may be admitted to Registration on proof of EXPERIENCE ALONE, 
under conditions satisfactory to the Council. After that date proof of ATTAINMENTS and PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING will be required. 


2. The OFFICIAL LIST OF REGISTERED TEACHERS is now being revised. Entries for the Revised List 
will close on WEDNESDAY, 30th JUNE, 1920. 


3. On and after the same date, WEDNESDAY, 30th June next, the uniform fee for Registration will 
be TWO POUNDS, instead of ONE GUINEA as at present. 


Teachers who are not already Registered should complete the form 
below and post it without delay to the offices of the Council. 


Ce en ee ee re ene ee ear ere ea 
oe ve . eee eter eter eer ee see trees sammrceessssoss ate hee tee RTA LETT TALLIES TLE T TTT ETT PLT T PTET T SLT TL TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT TEST TET Tee eT Te eee eT Tee Tee eT Teer Te eee 


To the SECRETARY, TEACHERS REGISTRATION COUNCIL, 
47, Bedford Square, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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YOU POSITIVELY CANNOT GIVE THE 
BEST EDUCATION WITHOUT 


UNDERWOOD 
STEREOGRAPHS. 


HUNDREDS OF SCHOOLS ARE USING 
THEM—ARE YOU? 


Geography, Geometry, 
Botany, Nature Study, 
Etc., are Illustrated 
as by REAL LIFE. 


YOU CAN EDUCATE BY GIVING 
Real Travel Experience. 
Send to 
UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, 


(LONDON), LTD., 
104, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


UNDERWOOD 
LANTERN 
SLIDES. 


UNDERWOOD 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ENLARGEMENTS. 


Send for particulars to 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, 


(LONDON), LTD., 


104, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
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Modern Corr. College 
SUCCESS - A definite Policy 


Mus. Bac., Sept., 1922 
Exerciseļj- - - May, 1921 
- Sept., 1920 


July, 1920 


GUARANTEE COURSES: 
Tuition until Successful. 


Arthur McAlister, B.A. Cantab. 


201, Ilkeston Road, NOTTINGHAM. 


A 20th Century Book 
For 20th Century Needs 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


is now Translated into the Modern 
English in everyday use. 


It is known as 


The Twentieth Century 
New Testament 


A Translation into Modern uti ERS SER 
(West tcott and ort’s Text. 


IN RESPONSE TO A LARGE DEMAND 
A POCKET EDITION has been prepared and is 
NOW READY. 
Printed on thin paper, cloth boards. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


Prices of other Editions : 
Popular BON: conn Po; Cloth Boards .. 
v a 


Large Type Edition. 
Postage jie im ee cases. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
57 and 59, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4. 
And of all Booksellers. 
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From Messrs. Methuen's List. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A PRIMER OF FRENCH PRONUNCIATION. By STANLEY W, GRACE, B.A., 
Assistant Master at Malvern College, formerly “ Lecteur Anglais ” at the ee 
de Laon. S. 


PRACTICAL SCIENCE FOR GIRLS as applied to Domestic Subjects. By 
EVELYN E. JARDINE, M.A., B.Sc., County Secondary School, Runcorn, Cheshire. 
With 10 Diagrams. 3s. 


EVENING PLAY CENTRES FOR CHILDREN : The Story of their Origin 
and Growth. By JANET PENROSE TREVELYAN. With a Pretace by Mrs. 
Humpnry Warp, 12 Illustrations and Descriptions of 38 Hall and Plavground 
Games. In artistic covers. 5s. net. 


A SOCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By E. M. Witmot-Buxto0n’ 
F.R.Hist.S., Author of “ The Ancient World,” “ Makers of Europe,” “ A 
History of Great Britain,” etc. 5s. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR. By A. F. Potrarp, M.A., 
Litt.D.. Fellow of All Souls College. Oxford, Professor of English History in 
the University of London. With 19 Maps. 10s. 6d. net. 


STORIES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT. Selected and arranged by 
E. M. Wi.mot-Buxton, F.R.Hist.S. 4th Edition. 2s. 6d 


STORIES FROM THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
Edition. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. Edited by the Rev. A. E. 
Rusie, B.D. With 3 Maps. 2nd Edition. 2s. 3d, 


JUNIOR ENGLISH. By F. J. Rantz, M.A., B.Sc., Merchant Venturers' Tech. 
nical College, Bristol. 17th Edition. 2s. 3d, 


HIGHER ENGLISH. By F. J. Rau1z, M.A., B.Sc. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. By F. J. Rautz, M.A., B.Sc. 

SELECTIONS FROM ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Vol I (1350-1700). By F. J. Rantz; M.A., B.Sc. 
Vol. II (1700-1900). By the Rev. H. N. ASMAN, M.A., B.D. 


STORIES FROM ANCIENT HISTORY. 


By the same Editor. 2nd 
2s. 6d. 


12th Edition. 5s. 
3rd Edition. 3s. 6d. 
3s. 6d. 
3s. 6d. 
By E. Bowyrr, B.A., B.Sc., 


Owen's School, Islington, London. With 2 Maps. 4rd Edition. 2s. 3d. 
STORIES FROM MODERN HISTORY. By E. M. WiLmoTt-BUXTON, 
F.R.Hist.S. 2nd Edition. 2s. 3d. 


A JUNIOR HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
With 6 Maps. 4th Edition. 


A HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN to 1870. By E. M. Witmot-Buxton, 
With 20 Maps. 6th Edition. 5s. 


DAYS OF HISTORY. Enghsh Life through the Centuries. By C. V. CALVERT, 
B.A., and B. L. K. HENvERsoN, M.A., D.Litt. With 12 Mlustrations by 
Doris Williamson. 3s. 


By E. M. WiLMOT-BUXTON. 
3s. 6d. 


MAKERS OF EUROPE. Outlines of European History. By E. M. Wilmot- 
Buxton. With 12 Maps. 17th Edition. 5s. 


SIX AGES OF EUROPEAN HISTORY (A.D. 476-1878). 
A. H. Jounson, M.A., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 


General Editor: 
With Maps. 
Each 5s. 


EASY FRENCH RHYMES. By Henr Biovet. Illustrated. 2nd Edition. 
is. 6d. 

INTUITIVE FRENCH. A Year's Course for Beginners on the “ Direct ” Method. 
By M. Verbon, Rotherham Grammar School. 3s. 6d. 
FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. By A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Is. 6d. 


A JUNIOR FRENCH GRAMMAR. By L. A. Sornet and M. J. Acatos, 
4th Edition. 3s. 


SIMPLIFIED FRENCH TEXTS. General Editor: T. R. N. Crorts, M.A., 
Headmaster Royal Masonic School, Bushey, Herts. With Vocabularies. 


16 Volumes. Each Is. 6d. 

A JUNIOR FRENCH PROSE. By R. R. N. Baroy, M.A., Cheltenham 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


State Text-Books. 

It is now some years since the Board issued an official 
Syllabus of Physical Training and enforced its adoption 
in all State training colleges and public elementary 
schools. In taking this step the Board were probably 
unaware that there is a considerable body of opinion 
against formal drill for children. One distinguished 
medical man has recently set forth his views in these 
words : “ It may be stated without any doubt that the 
true method of physical training is muscular exertion in 
the form of games, sport, or work in the open air, for this 
is the one based on biological principles.” 

There is doubtless much to be said in favour of 
remedial or corrective exercises of a formal kind, but 
there are few spectacles more lugubrious than that of a 
middle-aged class teacher—“‘ fat and scant of breath ” as 
some of us must be—taking a class of boys through the 
quaint ritual of “necks upward bend ” and the rest of 
it. As a form of physical expression the whole business 
aptly matches the asphalt-covered playground and 
protective fence of iron bars which are our modern 
substitute for the palæstra. For decrepit city men the 
exercises are a wholesome adjunct to the morning bath, 
but for small boys they are often a mere inexplicable 
addition to the tedium of other grammar lessons. For 
wooden and rigid minded people there is always satis- 
faction in knowing that children are being made to do 
exactly what they are told to do. 


Official Prescriptions. 

There is an amazing rumour to the effect that our 
authorities are now contemplating the possibility of 
adding new text-books to the Syllabus of Physical 
Training. By a natural extension the new enterprise is to 
cover the field of intellectual development, and we may 
presently find ourselves supplied with official text-books 
on mathematics, history, geography, economics and the 
rest, each conveying the right amount of truth for our 
consumption and issued by the Government Stationery 
Office, like Blue Books, at so much per ounce avoirdupois. 
Our minds are to be drilled in a Government barrack- 
yard, and it may be surmised that the command “ Eyes 
Right ! ” will direct us to look only towards the official 
fountain of truth. This thing, if it happens, will be a 
strange sequel to the war, which, as we are told, was 
intended to destroy the Prussian system. We recall 
the memorable words of Burke in his speech at Bristol 
in 1780: “ It is but too true,” he said,“ that the love, 
and even the very idea of genuine liberty is extremely 
rare. It is but too true that there are many whose 
whole scheme of freedom is made up of pride, perverse- 
ness, and insolence. They feel themselves in a state of 
thraldom, they imagine that their souls are cooped 
and cabined in, unless they have some man, or some 
body of men, dependent on their mercy.’ Unless 
we are greatly mistaken the main body of opinion in 
this country is unlikely to be dependent on the mercy 
of a government department for text books. 
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The Case for Standardisation. 

There are many drawbacks in our present method of 
supplying text-books to schools. The chief is that a 
pupil leaving one school for another will almost certainly 
find himself handicapped by having to learn from an 
unfamiliar set of books. His studies in the grammar of 
Latin or French may be impeded needlessly owing 
to the type-words being different from those to which 
he is accustomed. In modern subjects, such as geography, 
he may find that the new book treats the whole subject 
on a plan entirely different from the one which he 


followed in his former school. There seems to be a 


case for some attempt to standardise the outlines of 
our school subjects, but this, if undertaken at all, 
should be done by representative and experienced 
teachers, and not by any department of State. Experi- 
ence in certain branches of the Workers’ Educational 
Association has shown how attractive is the attempt to 
shape truth to political or social ends. The last thing 
to be desired is a set of state text-books presenting the 
official view of what is good for us to know. Of late 
years the various Government Departments of propa- 
ganda have shown us what this may mean in practice 
in regard to current events. Applied to history or 
economics it would be disastrous. 


A Costly Scheme. 


The London County Council is proposing to erect 
three training colleges, one for women at Hammersmith, 
one for men at St. Pancras, and, Jater, one for women on 
another site. Each of these institutions is to provide 
for 260 students who will be resident. In addition, 100 
new places are to be provided at Streatham. A very 
vague estimate puts the building cost for these schemes 
at £450 per student, which gives a total outlay of 
nearly four hundred thousand pounds to provide for 
880 students. The working costs are not estimated, 
but they will be at least £70 a year for each student in 
residence, say sixty thousand pounds a year. These 
enormous sums are to be spent in providing a secluded 
and out-of-date form of training for teachers. Mean- 
while we have in London a University Department of 
Education, furnishing the framework into which might 
be built the equipment of a magnificent Teachers’ 
College rivalling, if not excelling, the one which is 
connected with the Columbia University in New York. 
It is stated that the Board of: Education is to be asked 
to provide 75 per cent. of the capital outlay on the 
L.C.C. scheme. We hope that the Board will suggest 
instead that the money should be spent on developing 
the School of Education in the University of London and 
that the Council should recognise that the elementary 
teacher of the future should be educated in a University 
and trained for his work in a University institution, 


Cloistered Seminaries. 


In the debate on the proposal toerect the new training 
colleges, Mr. Ernest Gray rightly said that we ought to 
abandon the practice of training our teachers in 
‘ cloistered seminaries.” Those who have had experi- 
ence of the old type of training college will endorse 
his view. The method is a mere anachronism, dating 
from the time when young men and women came up 
to London for a short course of training in the ‘moni- 
torial system ” of Joseph Lancaster, of the British 
School Society, or in the rival method of Dr. Bell, of 
the National School Society. Originally these students 
came to learn the system and nothing more. Presently 
it was found that they were often unfitted to understand 
the system or to teach by its rules because they were 
not properly educated. So the training colleges began 
to offer the elements of general education, the Govern- 
ment set up a special Certificate Examination for 
Teachers in Public Elementary Schools, and thus a 
large and growing body of young men and women were 
segregated from those preparing for other professions. 
The Anglican Church authorities established diocesan 
training colleges, often in remote places, where the 
students had every opportunity to vegetate, but little 
chance of becoming alert-minded or aware that there 
was any domain of human knowledge outside their 
Certificate syllabus. They were forbidden to read for 
a degree and were kept grinding at studies which were 
fragmentary and unsatisfying to any man or woman of 
intelligence. 


Prizes for the Worst Boys. 


A benevolent—but perhaps maleficent—Bristolian 
proposes to offer a prize to be awarded to the worst boy 
in a school. The resulting competition ought to be an 
interesting matter for investigation by the Child Study 
Society. A priori one may suppose that the struggle to 
gain the greatest possible number of bad marks will 
appeal to many boys by reason of the two-fold attraction 
of competition and adventure. The effort to obtain 
good marks is a comparatively prosaic business, 
abandoned very early by many boys. The would-be 
donor of the prize affirms that boys who are among the 
worst behaved in school often turn out well, and the 
Lord Mayor of Bristol, himself a former schoolmaster, 
has been dwelling in fond memory over his own youthful 
pranks. Let us admit that a boy may be troublesome 
at school and still become a Lord Mayor. Let us not, 
however, fall victims to the fallacy of false cause and 
conclude that it is necessary to win a prize as the worst 
boy before the dizzy eminence of a Lord Mayor’s throne, 
or whatever form of seat is appropriate to such dignitaries, 
becomes attainable. We are a little weary of the 
eminent man who claims that his own case proves 
education to be useless or our schools to be mistaken. 
The chief merit of the man who makes a boast of being 
self-made in any particular is that he is willing to 
absolve Providence of a great responsibility. 
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Music in Schools. 


The work done by Professor Stewart Macpherson, 
Mr. Percy Scholes, and others is at last showing signs 
of bearing fruit in the schools. Instead of treating 
music as a matter of individual skill and confining the 
teaching to young pianists or fiddlers, school authorities 
are beginning to see that music should be an integral 
part of the school course because it is an indispensable 
element in education. The recognition of this fact 
involves two things. First the pupils must have frequent 
opportunities of hearing good music; second, they 
must practise choral singing. This latter has been a 
feature of the course in public elementary schools for 
many years, but for the most part it has failed to bring 
the best possible result, chiefly because of the poor 
choice of pieces, and because, too, the exercise has not 
been supported by giving the children the chance of 
hearing music of first-rate quality, adequately rendered. 
The work done at the Glengall Road L.C.C. School, 
Poplar, shows how boys and girls may be led to appre- 
ciate what is good and even to reproduce it with 
intelligent artistry. The bearing of such work on our 
national music is important since it may help us to 
understand that the individual performer will receive 
due recognition only when we have a public properly 
educated in music. Such a public will be ready to 
applaud and encourage real talent, and it will also be 
able to furnish many recruits from its own ranks. 


THE VISIONARY. 


Show me a mission to compare with mine ! 
Prophet nor priest has half so keen a joy 

As that which fills me in the “ great employ,’ 
And makes the future glorious on me shine. 
Mine is the lonely path: I must resign, 

With true discoverer’s joy, friend, kin, or mate ; 
But then, what need, when miracles await, 

And mysteries of healing may be mine ? 

I dwell for ever with the spring, the dawn: 
Young lives for ever burgeon at my side ; 

A keener travail mine than mother-borne— 

I must bring souls to birth, that shall abide, 
Full-fruited harvest of my doubts and fears, 
When this poor faultful body disappears. 
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EMMA CAPON. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
IN KENT. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF DISTRICT EDUCATION BOARDS. 


Tue Education Act, 1918, requires neighbouring 
Education Authorities to consult and co-operate with 
one another in regard to their local schemes. 


In view of the fact that there are no less than 318 
Education Authorities in the country, it is clear that 
provision of this nature is essential if the new Act is to 
be administered in such a way as to provide “ for the 
progressive development and comprehensive organisa- 
tion of education ” in the country. 


The danger is that the general provisions of Sections 
2, 3, 4 and 6 of the Education Act may prove insufficient 
to break down the local jealousies of neighbouring 
Education Authorities and that no machinery will be 
created for ensuring that the consultation and co- 
operation required under the Act are really effective. 


The condition of things which the Kent Education 
Committee has to face in preparing any schemes for 
the general administration and co-ordination of Educa- 
tion under the Education Act, 1918, may be said to be 
that of a wide Rural Area varying very considerably 
in different parts in its character, population, and 
industries, studded irregularly with a number of towns, 
which are autonomous for the purposes of Elementary 
Education. Of these there are no fewer than 16, most 
of which are the natural centres of a considerable rural 
area under the educational administration of the 
County. A further complication is introduced by the 
fact that one of the Centres to which the County 
naturally looks is a County Borough, entirely inde- 
pendent of the County for purposes of all forms of 
Education. 


Each of the autonomous areas in the past has neces- 
sarily had its own Education Committee, and in addition 
the County has had to establish for purposes of Higher 
Education a local Committee dealing with Secondary 
and Technical Schools and Classes for Further Education. 
In some instances the spheres of these Local Committees 
had been extended beyond the boundaries of the 
Borough or Urban District for which they were originally 
appointed. 


As regards Higher Education a considerable amount 
of detail was devolved upon these Local Committees 
by the County Committee, the general principle being 
to leave the Local Committee to act with regard to all 
details which were covered by the local scheme and 
estimate. 


As regards Elementary Education in the County 
area, the practice has been in the past for the Committee 
to deal directly with the various bodies of Managers 
with regard to ordinary school matters, but the area 
was divided up into Local School Attendance Districts, 
corresponding roughly to the areas of the old Union 
Committees, each with a Local Committee entrusted 
with the enforcement of compulsory School Attendance, 
subject to the general supervision of the County Com- 
mittee. 
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The aim of the Committee in their new proposals is 
to provide for every part of the area a co-ordinating 
Board or Committee with a Local Education Officer to 
harmonise the administration of the County with that 
of the Borough and Urban Districts, and to provide one 
and the same local organisation for all forms of educa- 
tion in the area of the Board. It is recognised that 
the Borough and Urban Authorities would not, any 
more than the County Authority, be willing to abandon 
their control of Education in their area, and therefore 
the Committee’s Scheme sets out a method of co- 
operation by agreement that can be modified or extended 
at any time and will leave each education authority 
untrammelled in dealing with what it rightly supposes 
to be its vital interests. 


The method proposed for meeting this object is to 
re-divide the County into a number of Districts, of 
sufficient size to eliminate the danger of parochialism, 
but small enough for the local Board and its Officers to 
maintain an effective supervision of the whole. In 
making the proposed division local circumstances and 
the existence of one or more autonomous areas have 
been borne in mind, and, whilst in some cases wide 
areas have been grouped under one local Committee or 
Board, in others the aim of the Committee has been to 
promote co-ordination between contiguous districts 
rather by means of a common administrative staff than 
by the establishment of a single Board. 


In those areas where there are no towns autonomous 
for purposes of Elementary Education the Committee 
have had a free hand, and are establishing the Education 
Boards after meeting representatives of the different 
interests concerned. In other cases preliminary nego- 
tiations have to be carried on and an agreement arrived 
at between the County and the autonomous authority, 
before any steps can be taken to form a Board. When- 
ever possible the autonomous authority has been asked 
to agree to a scheme which provides for their Education 
Committee to sit as a whole upon the new Board, and 
in some instances the Authority has agreed to reduce 
the number of members of its Education Committee in 
order that the Board, when fully constituted, should not 
be unwieldy. When it is not possible to make these 
arrangements the autonomous authority is represented 
on the Board by an agreed number of members who are 
either members of the Education Committee or appointed 
for the purpose by the Borough or Urban District 
Council. 


The three Boards which have already been established 
may be taken as illustrating the difficult problem which 
the Committee has had to solve and the different 
methods they have adopted of solving it. 


In what is known as the Medway District there were 
four local authorities concerned, the County Council as 
the authority for Higher Education in the whole area 
and for Elementary in the rural part of it, and the three 
Borough Councils of Rochester, Chathamand Gillingham. 
In this case the rural area is not a large one, and as 
regards Elementary Education the Boroughs have a 
predominant stake. The Board in this instance is made 
up of Representatives of Elementary Education from 
the three Borough Education Committees and from the 


County Committee, together with Representatives of 
Higher Education appointed by the County Committee. 
In addition, in this and in all other cases every scheme 
adopted provides for the representation of District 
Councils, Managers and Governors of Schools, Teachers, 
Employers and Labour. 


In the Maidstone area the Board had to deal only 
with the Council of the Borough of Maidstone, which 
from its situation forms an admirable Centre for a wide 
rural district. Here the Borough Authority obtained 
a new scheme from the Board of Education for the 
constitution of an Education Committee, and the whole 
of this Committce sits as part of the new Board. The 
County Committee again appoints members to look 
afrer the interests of Higher Education in the whole of 
the area and of Elementary Education in the rural part. 
All the work of the Maidstone Education Committee 
comes before the Board, and the Board performs so far 
as possible similar duties with regard to the County 
work, in both cases the Local Education Authority 
reserving to itself all necessary executive rights. 


In the case of Ashford, the Committee had again a 
town suitably situated as a Centre for a wide area, but 
as the town did not possess autonomous powers in 
respect of Elementary Education the whole of the Board 
is appointed by the County Committee. 


The Bowland Scheme. 


Further details have now been settled regarding the educa- 
tion scheme in Bowland, originated and financed by Mr. W. 
Pollard, of Edgend, Nelson, who recently acquired the 
Sawley estate, and is now one of the largest landowners in 
Bowland. Mr. Pollard has appointed Dr. Wilmore, of 
Burnley, and of Manchester Grammar School, as his 
adviser under the scheme. Children’s libraries are to be 
installed in the schools in March, and the district will be 
divided into three sections, each section receiving a different 
set of books, which will be interchanged. A library for 
teachers is to be set up at Gisburne, and the scheme includes ‘ 
lantern lectures for children,lectures on poultry, bee-keeping, 
etc., for the general public, and also lectures to teachers and 
school managers, the first of which is to be given by Dr. 
Paton, head of the Manchester Grammar School. A 
number of Bowland children are already benefiting from 
the scholarship scheme which Mr. Pollard has set up. 
Children are being selected by the head masters, and there 
are no competitive examinations. All children sent to the 
secondary schools will be given every help to proceed with 
their educational career, even to the University, if their 
capabilities carry them so far. The scheme includes pro- 
vision for school fees, travelling expenses, a book allowance, 
and a maintenance allowance, and grants are also to be 
made to teachers desirous of taking up courses in various 
subjects. 


A Montessori Critic. 


Professor William H. Kilpatrick, Professor of Educational 
Philosophy in Teachers College, Columbia University, is 
visiting this country. He is the author of a monograph 
entitled “The Montessori System Examined,” which 
contains a shrewd criticism of the method which has 
recently been so assiduously ‘‘ boomed ” in this country. 
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THE PLACE OF MUSIC IN THE 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM. 


Address to members of the Association of Head Mistresses 
at the Conference of Educational Associations, University 
College, January, 1920. 


By STEWART MACPHERSON. 
(Fellow, Professor and Lecturer, Royal Academy of Music). 


It is a great pleasure to me to address you upon the 
place of music in the school curriculum, and this pleasure 
is the deeper from the realisation that vour invitation 
is a testimony to the growing belicf in the value of music- 
study in any comprchensive scheme of general education. 
I am not optimist enough to regard the battle as already 
won, for [ am aware that there are still many who are 
either unable or unwilling to admit that music can plav 
any significant part in the task of educating the child. 
That the number of these sceptics is rapidly diminishing 
is, however, a hopeful and encouraging fact, and to-day 
I should like to take as the starting-point of my remarks 
a paragraph that occurs in your own proceedings of 
last year, in which I find these words :— 

“ We submit that nothing is more urgently needed 
in modern education than a wider dissemination of 
musical and artistic taste and appreciation among the 
rising generation of our people. 

It is therefore, in our view, lamentable that the 
Board of Education, which rightly desires that pupils 
leaving secondary schools shall be tested as regards 
the educational standard they have attained, should 
assign to music and art in that test an inferior place 
as compared with mathematics and science, languages 
or history, and consequently foster the impression 
still current among us that they are trifling in importance, 
frivolous and superficial in character.” 

Now I wish you clearly to understand that, in anything 
I shall say this afternoon, I shall be dealing not with 
musical education in its special and vocational sense, 
but solely in its bearing upon the upbringing of the aver- 
age child of school age, in relation to the other subjects 
of the school curriculum. The first questions that we 
have to ask are, therefore, “ What value (if any) has 
the study of music in that child’s development ? What 
part does music play in human life ? and is it worthy 
of an honoured place in any sound educational scheme ? ”’ 
There may be some in this room to-day who will be in- 
clined to answer the last of these questions with a direct 
negative—wrongly, as I hold, but perhaps not unnatur- 
ally, from possible experiences in the past. And I 
may add here that if music were to be represented by 
what obtains in too many schools-— even to-day-— 
I should (if I were a Headmaster or a Headmistress) 
be found among those who should say “ Out with it 
from the school time-table, as a factor in school life 
creating the greatest amount of disturbance for a 
minimum of result.” 

I even go further and confess that in the bringing 
about of such a condition of things the musician has not 
been without blame. Too often he has concerned 
himself little, and sympathised less, with the broader 
views of education necessary to appraise the whole 
situation satisfactorily, and to arrive at a working 
solution of the problem. He has been prone to regard 


the child’s music as a fact in isolation, without relating 
it in his thoughts to the many other subjects that go 
to form the necessary material of that child’s whole 
mental development. Hence, until comparatively 
recently, music in the average school has represented 

little more than an attempt-—- under adverse conditions 
to teach pupils to play : with what results all the world 
knows. It has too frequently been regarded as a 
harmless amusement, one of the unconsidered trifles 
of life. Are we therefore to be brought to the comfortless 
conclusion that music-study has no educational purpose 
or value? No! a thousand times, No! But it must 
be pursued along lines different from these. It is clear 
that, if it is to be accorded an honoured place in the 
school curriculum, it must provide a true cducational 
stimulus, a stimulus not provided in the same way by 
other subjects. As I see the matter, the study of music, 

rightly presented, should have four great objects :— 
(i) The stimulating of the imagination (a point too 
littte considered in many educational schemes 

and ill-provided for by most other subjects). 


(11) The strengthening of the pupil’s powers of mental 
concentration. 

The provision of another (and very attractive) 
means of self-expression. 

The opening up of a whole range of new experiences 
through the coming into contact (not through 
the pupil’s own struggles at the keyboard) with 
great music. 


Music, in its broadest sense, should surely be the herit- 
age of every normal child; “ his natural and healthy 
development requires sound and rhythm, as it does 
exercise, language, and toy-play.”’ I take it that the 
best educational thought of to-day is in accord with 
the idea that young children should have all their latent 
faculties developed ona broad principle, that in the early 
stages the imaginative, the pictorial, and the rhythmic 
sides of their nature are capable of such development 
at a time when the purely intellectual side cannot as 
yet be called upon to any appreciable extent. It is 
then that we wish the child-— the average child, not that 
peculiar figment of our preconceived ideas, the so-called 
“musical ’’ child (which usually is taken to mean the 
child who learns the piano); it is then, I say, that we 
wish the normal, healthy child to have the joy of music, 
that beautiful God-given thing of which we should all 
be missionaries. It is then that R. L. Stevenson’s lines 
should have real meaning to the child :— 

‘“ The world is so full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings.” 
But we know that even to-day so-called ‘‘ music ”’ 
teaching is too often directed towards making the pupil 
little more than a feeble copy of the teacher; in other 
words, the teacher tries to train him first and fore- 
most as an executant, upon lines that would perhaps 
be applicable to the training of a concert artist, but 
little else. ‘‘ You are trying to make that boy another 
you,” once said Emerson to an unwise teacher, “‘ one’s 
enough.” The fact is that in countless instances the 
pupil is not being attracted music-wards, but only 
urged piano-wards ; and when “ music ” is connected 
in his thoughts merely with a cold room, a bad piano, 
and the riotous excitement of a Clementi sonatina, 
instead of being presented to him in the raiment of an 
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angel of light, is it to be wondered at that he is repelled, 
choked-off and disgusted, ending by considering his 
music the greatest of all possible bores ? Ts this a true 
picture, or 1s it not ? 

And yet, only recently, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher (the Minister 
of Education) said, and said truly: “ In no way can 
the general refinement of life in this country be more 
effectively furthered than by the restoration of music 
to its proper place in the scheme of our common educa- 
tion.” You will notice that Mr. Fisher speaks of the 
“ restoration ” of music to a place from which it has for 
some reason or another been ousted. “ In Elizabethan 
times music was part of every educated person's career.” 
Why did it disappear? Well, of course there are the 
usual historical reasons-——all of them true— Puritan 
influences, the deadening effect of the carly Hanoverian 
dynasty, with its patronage of foreign art killing all 
native aspirations—and so forth. But, coming down 
to more recent times, I say with a sense of conviction 
that may not be palatable to some, that I consider 
another potent and direful cause of the slump to have 
been the schoolroom piano in the days of our mothers 
and grandmothers, and all that it meant to them— 
I mean the idea of the “ genteel accomplishment,” 
with its reduction of our glorious art to the level of a 
kind of social deportment connected with the “ young 
ladies’ seminary ” and with what Dickens graphically 
described under Mrs. General’s well-known expression—- 
‘Papa, potatoes, poultry, prunes and prism.” Music 
is not, to use Sir Henry Hadow’s telling phrase, mere 
“audible confectionery,’ but (as he goes on to say) 
‘the best analogue of all that is finest in literature 
and the other arts,” and we've got to do all in our power 
to place it once more in its rightful position as one of the 
“humanities,” and to help the children to come into 
touch with it as something comparable in dignity and 
worth with the great achievements of men in the language 
of words, the colours of the palette, or the chiseled 
designs of the sculptor. 

I think, however, that this idea has rarely operated 
with regard to music in our schools; nay, I go further, 
and say that in my opinion music has usually been taught 
to us and to our children absolutely from the wrong end. 
Such teaching has been based upon a curious (and indeed 
absurd) assumption, namely, that before a child can be 
brought into communion with beauty in sound he must 
be compelled to learn the technique of some instrument— 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the long-suffering 
piano. Why? Is being condemned to recite endless 
poems the one and only gateway to the appreciation 
of great literature ? Let us, then, see one thing: 
music is greater than the pianoforte, the violin— or 
what you will—and what we need to do is first to teach 
Music, and then, as a result of that, to teach the piano, 
or whatever it may be, where the desire and the ability 
seem to be forthcoming. The reversal of this order, 
I am bold enough to think, has been responsible for a 
greater set-back to the general love and appreciation 
of the art of music than we can well conceive. Now 
my feeling very strongly is that it is not the first pro- 
vince of the schools to train instrumental executants ; 
whatever work is done on those lines (and it is desirable 
that it should be done) must, in most cases probably, 
be carried on as an “ extra ” subject in the time-table. 
But, although this is true, I most emphatically consider 


that the school should be the “ nursery” of music, 
as of other studies; ev erything, however, lies in the 
connotation of the word music. | What the schools can 
do for music- and here she will make her richest and 
amplest return to the schools---is to deal with the absolute 
fundamentals of the art itself, with the training of 
the child’s ear and the sensitizing of his aural and 
rhythmic faculties, and so to present the whole subject 
that he may ultimately envisage music as one of the 
many means by which the great minds all down the 
centuries have got themselves out into the world. 
Why-—as Canon Lyttelton asked in my hearing some 
time ago —should it be considered something to be 
ashamed of, in the case of a cultured man or woman, 
to confess a total ignorance of (say) a single play of 
Shakespeare, when a similar ignorance of a Beethoven 
symphony would bring ‘no such reproach? Surely 
the duty of the schools is to help the child to appreciate 
and love the great things of life, whether these come to 
us through words or through the more subtle medium 
of tone and rhythm. The art of music needs listeners 
trained to listen: the artist, be he creative or executive, 
longs for what Ruskin has called “‘ the gracious sympathy 
of the understanding ” in his hearers, for he can do no 
mighty work where there is unbelief. Is it not worth 
while trving to provide the atmosphere necessary for 
the pr oduction of great art ? Sir Hubert Parry has well 
said: “ The trivial and unintelligent crowd ” (at either 
end of the social scale) “ and the composers who supply 
them with what they want mutually react upon one 
another. If there 
is a part of a gencral NE which is always making 
for deterioration, there is also another and a more 
steadfast part that is always making for betterment. 
It is the sympathy of the higher type of mind and tem- 
perament which feeds the higher artistic natures and 
sustains them in the independent exercise of their 
imagination and their artistic intelligence by the higher 
standard of their enlightenment and vitality.” * We 
shall probably produce our great national genius when 
we are fit as a people to receive him with that degree 
of sympathy of which I have spoken 

* C. H. H. Parry, “Style in Musical Art.’ 


(To be continued.) 


'—-Macmillan. 


Performers or Listeners. 


Mr. Ernest Newman writes in The Manchester Guardian : 
“A worried fellow-critic put it to me the other day, after a 
particularly boring concert, that people ought to be compelled 
to get permits before they give recitals. He suggested as the 
authorising body a committee made up from the teaching boards 
of the various conservatoires. I had to disagree with him on this 
point. Recitals are bad enough; but from the censorship 
exercised by the academies, good Lord deliver us. The academies 
are as bad sinners as anyone in the matter. The root of the 
trouble is that 90 per cent, of the people who are now taught 
music have no right to be taught it—at least not as it is now 
taught, and for the present purposes. It is really very difficult 
to play or sing well; not one person in five thousand can ever 
have anv hope of doing so. Our whole svstem of musical educa- 
tion Is at fault. We devote no end of time and money, public 
and private, to training people to be unintelligent performers, 
when what we ought to do 1s to train them to be intelligent 
listeners. Now, with the academies music is necessarily less 
an art than a business ; they teach young people to manulacture 
standardised goods for the home market; and to expect them 
to make the road to the Atolian or the Wigmore Hall more diff- 
cult is like expecting the Stock Exchange to pass a resolution 
against gambling. 
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MELEAGER OF GADARA. 


Poems of Youth. 

THE poems written by Meleager to his youthful com- 
panions were composed at Gadara rather than at Tyre. 
They are the records of a series of passionate friendships, 
and although in our MSS. they form part of Straton’s 
“ Musa Puerilis,” they have nothing in common with 
the coarse animalism of that collection. Meleager’s 
Eros is not ours, and in his passion there is always 
something sensual. But if he never succeeds in detaching 
himself from material realities, he ennobles them by his 
fervent worship of beauty. 


Dositheus. 
Again and then again I cry — 
“ How fair, how fair is he.” 
To my own words I make reply — 
“ How fair, how fair to see ; 
How gracious to my longing eye, 
‘ God’s-gift ’ indeed to me.” 
I did not grave his name on stone 
Nor on the oak bark bare : 
I did not carve the pine tree lone 
Standing in forest fair ; 
But love has made my heart his throne, 
And you will find him there. 
| A.P.12.130. 
Dion. 
No more shall Daphnis on the lonely leas 
Be sung by goatherds’ pipes goat Pan to please, 
No more shall Phcebus’ lyre resound the praise 
Of tender Hyacinth with his virgin bays. 
Daphnis and Hyacinth were erstwhile fair ; 
To-day my Dion claims Love’s crown to wear. 
A.P.12.128. 
Diodorus. 
My love is tossed by changing seas 
And buffeted by Apiil storm ; 
Now I am chilled by wintry breeze, 
Now back in summer’s radiance warm. 
As from my Diodorus’ eyes i 
Now sunshine laughs, now lightning flies. 


Give me some sign that I may know 
If Love or Hate shall guide my way ; 
Whether on placid seas I go, 
Or tossed by tempest blindly stray. 
Give me a sign, that so my mind 
May shipwreck make or haven find. 
A.P.12.156. 
Andragathus. 

“ The wind blows fair,” the sailors cricd— 
“ Fond lovers now must weep and part ! ” 
They took my love across the tide 

And with him half my heart. 


Thrice: happy waves, thrice lucky ships, 
Andragathus on you doth rest. 

The sea breeze now may touch his lips, 
Wind beyond all things blest. 


Oh would that on my shoulders borne 
As dolphins took the bard of yore, 
So now to Rhodes he might return 
And see that smiling shore. 
A.P.12.52. 


Diophantus. 


Once more poor heart begin 

To throb with mad desire ; 
For Love has entered in 

And touched me with new fire. 


With smiling lips he spoke— 
“ Poor Amoret, again 

You'll feel my pleasant stroke, 
And burn with honied pain.” 


So Diophantus now, 
Like some young poplar tall, 
Doth make my breast to glow 
And all my heart enthral. 


I look with loving eye, 
I look—and shrink away. 
I have no strength to fly ; 
No strength, alas, to stay. 
A.P.12.126. 


Theocles. 


‘Twas beauty’s queen who gave me your soft charms, 
When love, soft-sandalled, brought you to my arms. 
You came a stranger to a stranger’s land 
And quick, Theocles, took me in Love’s band. 
But now to win your heart in vain I try, 
For you refuse my prayers to satisfy. 
Time is of no avail, my toil I waste, 
And all the tokens of my passion chaste. 
Have mercy, mercy, Lord ; for fate’s decree 
Has given you a god’s own mastery. 
On you, on you alone I all depend 
To live in triumph or in death to end. 
A.P.12.158. 


Myiscus. 


In dear Myiscus’ face the world I see 
And he is all things beautiful to me, 
My eager gaze on him alone is set, 
The rest my eves would willingly forget. 
Is it that eyes, too, flatter and are blind 
To all save that which charms the inner mind ? 
A.P.12.106. 
The Lads of Tyre, by Love I swear, 
With their soft charm and beauty rare 
Surpass comparison. 
But when Myiscus shows his face, 
They fade before that radiant grace 
As stars before the sun. 
A.P.12.59, 
The wind blows fierce, Myiscus, but to thee 
Love softly weeping sends me o’er his sea, 
Passion’s high waves uplift me on their crest, 
Do thou receive me to my haven’s rest. 
A.P.12.167. 
Bright shines his beauty’s grace, 
His radiance blinds the sight, 
Young Cupid made his face 
To outshine the lightning bright. 
Myiscus brings desire 
To men from heaven above, 
O may that burning fire 
For me be flame of love. 


A.P.12.110. 
F. A. WRIGHT. 
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THE VALUE OF THE EPHEMERAL. 
By W. C. BUNCHER. 


Give a word a bad meaning and it may take centuries 
for it to regain its reputation and to re-establish its true 
significance. There are perhaps few words in our language 
which have been given a more emphatically unfavourable 
sense than the word “ ephemeral.” It is an epithet that 
is intended to express, if not worthlessness, at least the 
idea of something that will not last because it lacks the 
value that gives a permanent title to renown. In criticising 
books we separate the ‘“‘ master pieces °” from those which 
we say are only ephemeral; the former will remain the 
heritage and receive the homage of all ages, the latter will 
enjoy but a brief existence: their destiny and their desert 
is oblivion because they appeal only to a passing fancy or 
reflect only a passing vogue. 

If we content ourselves with recognising the fact that 
some of the works of men remain for all time while others 
perish, we shall be guilty of no injustice to the dead, and 
we shall avoid discouraging the living. The fact is patent ; 
what is to be condemned is the unjustifiable conclusion 
that is drawn too freely from it. We seem to take it for 
granted that whatever is forgotten had no claim to re- 
membrance; we suggest that it is useless to make efforts 
to produce useful works unless they can be assured of 
immortality. We depreciate the service rendered by men 
and women of less than superlative genius. This attitude 
springs from a false ideal of work and worth and is calcu- 
lated to restrain those whose talents are of a lower order 
from using to the full the powers with which they have 
been entrusted and endowed. “Aut Cæsar aut nullus” may 
sound magnificently ambitious; it is really the outcome 
of ignoble pride; it is the repudiation of duty; it is the 
expression of a selfish determination to refuse the honour of 
usefulness because it is not accompanied by the offer of fame. 

We also forget that in all human undertakings, even 
those of men of genius, there is a risk of being ignored. 
We must reckon with it. We must also recklessly dis- 
regard it. If all men are to wait for a guarantee of undying 
renown nothing will be attempted, nothing will be done. 
The judgment of posterity may deny a genius his reward, 
but he must not forego his duty for fear of not receiving 
his due. 

The universal practice of using ‘‘ephemeral’’ in one 
sense alone is much to be regretted. We apply it to that 
which lives for a day; it dies with the setting sun; it 
goes out with the tide. This use of the word makes us 
forget the usefulness of the thing. Because a human work 
expires with the generation that begets it, we take it for 
granted that its early death was due to its inherent weak- 
ness or worthlessness. Yet nothing is less fair or less 
true. There are many productions of the human mind 
which perish from sheer lack of vitality and value. They 
deserve, as they receive, no mourner’s tears. But there 
are others which pass away because their work is done. 
They are ephemeral in a noble sense; they do more than 
reflect the spirit of the age; they supply its needs; they 
are addressed to its circumstances ; they answer its ques- 
tions; they resolve its doubts; they heal its wounds. 
They pass away with the age, not because they are worth- 
less, but because they are no longer needed—their task is 
accomplished. They were required for their own genera- 
tion, not for another. Each age as it comes receives the 
teachers it needs; the man who can inspire or correct his 
own contemporaries cannot always do the like for those 
who come after him. It is enough if he girds himself to 
the duty of the day. It is for that he is raised up. If he 
can also be a prophet to posterity he is doubly blessed, 
but he has not lived in vain if he has so ministered to his 
Own age as to make a different ministry necessary to the 
age that follows. Ephemeral work may be done so well 


that it does not need to be repeated ; it may be forgotten. 
but its effect lives on. New weapons are needed as age 
succeeds to age. The bowmen of Crecy would be a hind- 
rance not a help if they stood in our ranks to-day, but in 
their own generation they were invincible. If any of 
their bows and arrows survive they are looked upon with 
reverence and with interest as the terrible munitions that 
won a famous victory in an age of long ago. They were 
ephemeral but they were up-to-date; they met the needs 
of the time, they led to the progress in military science 
that our own age has seen. 

We need not therefore let ourselves be kept from attempt- 
ing any task for fear its result may be called ephemeral. 
We must not be frightened by a sneer. The world is full 
of ephemeral work. It needs it and we are called to do it. 
It is perhaps all that most of us are capable of doing. We 
are wise if we recognise our own limitations and use them 
as a guide to our proper sphere. If we cannot do some- 
thing monumental for succeeding ages to admire, we can 
do something momentary for the strengthening and 
uplifting of the age in which we live. We can study the 
needs of the time and seek to supply them. And in so 
doing we shall minister to the ages that are to come. We 
can give an impulse that will be felt, we can start a move- 
ment that will continue when our names are forgotten. 
Each age is the heir of the ages and inherits from them 
more than it knows, often more than it will acknowledge. 
The mighty river owes the broadness of its bosom to the 
tiny rivulets that have brought their waters one by one 
to swell its size. So the passing merges into the lasting. 
Those who serve faithfully their own generation are the 
benefactors, whether recognised or not, of all the genera- 
tions that follow. The ephemeral does not perish ; it is 
absorbed in the eternal. 


Musical Notes.—New British Works. 

Two important new works by British composers were 
heard at the Queen’s Hall Symphony Concert on Saturday, 
21st February. The first of these is a Hebridean Sea-Poem, 
“The Sea-Keivers,’’ by Professor Granville Bantock, 
who conducted his own composition. The second is a 
double concerto by Delius for violin, ’cello, and orchestra, 
in which the solo parts were taken by the Misses May and 
Beatrice Harrison. Dr. Vaughan Williams’s Norfolk 
Rhapsody, No. 1. was also included in the programme, so 
that the concert was strongly representative of British music. 
The Philharmonic Choir. 

In the last week of February some interesting concerts 
were given. The British Symphony Orchestra was heard 
on Monday, when the programme included Three Dances by 
Dorothy Howell, who made such a success before Christmas, 
with a symphonic poem, while at the Philharmonic Concert, 
on Thursday, the new Philharmonic Choir was heard for the 
first time in the Choral Symphony, and other things, 
including a new “ Song of the High Hills,” by Delius. 


Blow at Glastonbury. 

The Glastonbury Festival School announces an attractive 
series of performances at Easter, including a revival of 
John Blow’s Masque, “ Venus and Adonis.” This was 
first performed at the Court of Charles IJ, between 1650 
and 1687, and there is no record of its having been done 
since. Mr. Rutland Boughton writes enthusiastically 
concerning its music, which is to be given at Glastonbury 
with an accompaniment of viols and harpsichord only. 

A Revival of “ Everyman.” 

Other performances which have been arranged include 
concerts of Old English music, Old English dances, and a 
revival of “ Everyman.” Subscribers must apply for their 
tickets to Mr. F. J. Gilbert, Goodall’s Library, High Street, 
Glastonbury ; while enquiries regarding hotels and lodgings 
may be addressed to Miss Edith Percy, 86, High Street. 
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SUBJECTS AND METHODS. 
Open Air Education. 


I. INTRODUCTORY. 


During the year I919 the Committee of the Uplands 
Association undertook an inquiry into the amount and 
kind of Open-air Education in England and Wales. 

A questionnaire was sent to the Education Authorities 
in England and Wales with a view to obtaining statistics 
of existing schools in which some form of open-air educa- 
tion is carried on. The following table shows the results : 


} 
| Plans under 


School id | Cea 
AUTHORITY. ‘Places. tienior, Bo pros Ne reply parks, etes 
provided by. stopped by i * | for normal 
; the war. children, 
ENGLAND š 
County ...... : 9 2 35 3 o 
County Boro’ — 18 I5 . 23 I2 8 
Borough .....' 4 10 62 52 | I 
Urban District 2 5 24 20 o 
WALES. 
County,......! o i 2 9 o 
County,Boro’ , o I I I | I 
Borough ..... I I 2 I | o 
Urban District I 2 . 4 o o 
TOTAL stig 35 | 37 153 98 10 


The table does not include schools at which classes are 
taken in the playgrounds at the discretion of the Head 
Teachers, as such are not an integral part of the educa- 
tional system. The first column includes those authorities 
which, while not financing a school themselves, provide 
for their physically defective children in schools main- 
tained by other bodies. Assuming that the authorities 
from whom no replies were received have established no 
open-air schools or classes of any kind, the above figures 
show that only 10}% of the Local Education Authorities 
are alive to the importance of education in the open air. 

The replies to the questionnaire make it clear that in 
all cases the schools are remedial in character, 2.e., the 
‘organiser ” has undertaken to carry out the doctor’s 
prescription. This interpretation of open-air education 
as curative in aim is, in the majority of cases, the ONLY 
interpretation. A few authorities have advanced a step 
further and have organised classes for normal children in 
the public parks and open spaces of the towns, e.g., Notting- 
ham. In these cases the aim appears to be preventive ; 
fresh air is recognised as necessary for health. No pro- 
vision for open-air education of either curative or preventive 
type for children attending secondary schools is recorded. 
It is noticeable that the education carried on in these open- 
air schools and classes is in almost every case the indoor 
education of the classroom transferred to the open-air. 
No appreciation of the open-air as other than a physical 
educator is evident. That the open air and the country 
side are the natural environment of children, that their 
mental education may be carned on there to greater 
advantage and with more suitable material than in the 
classroom, does not appear to have occurred to those 
responsible for the administration of education. Except 
in so far as physical exercise and handwork occupy a more 
prominent place in the time-table, the curriculum is still 
one that deals with book knowledge rather than with 
experiences. That this is true is shown by the replics 
received from the Urban District Authorities, many of 
which point out that as their schools are not situated in 
crowded districts no provision for Open-air education is 
necessary beyond that of gardening. Up to the present 
open-air education as a thing of the mind as well as a 
matter of the body is seen only in a few schools of the 
‘“ pioneer ” type. These will be dealt with later. 


(Lo be continued.) 


Notes on Practical Methods. 


By WILLIAM PLATT 
(Late Principal of The Home School, Grindleford). 


In this article I am dealing only with methods that I 
have myself tried; it will therefore not cover the whole 
range of subjects. It will be noticed that I taught rather 
more subjects than is usual in these days of specialisation 
This, I think, helped to keep my teaching fresh. There 
is such a thing as over-specialisation. In a medium-sized 
country school, where a new member of staff might not 
have the same qualifications as one who has just left, 
there had to be someone who could fill gaps. 


ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 


I thoroughly believe in individual teaching in these 
subjects. To keep the whole class at one medium pace is 
to disgust the quick ones and bewilder the slow ones. I 
divide the classes into groups according to arithmetical 
ability. Sometimes the group is of two pupils, sometimes 
of three, sometimes of four. A class numbering 15 might 
be grouped as 4, 3, 3, 2, 2, I. A good text-book with 
answers is provided, and the pupils are expected to see 
that they get the sums right, or appeal for help. 

New pupils (used, I suppose, to being scolded) have some- 
times pretended to be right when they were not. They soon 
got over that. I walk round the class asking, “Any diffi- 
culties ? ” But I also keep a keen eye on the work—to 
improve methods, to ensure neat work, to be thoroughly 
conversant with the progress of the class. This is a far 
more rational method than that of turning one’s back to 
the class to write figures on a black board, during which 
time the boys pinch each other and the girls exchange 
notes. I aim above all things at making the subject real, 
and here I think there is need for a more original and 
imaginative text-book than any that I have yet seen. 
The children take special interest in sums connected with 
their daily hfe, which | write from time to time on the 
board (in my leisure before the class begins) and put to 
all alike. Such sums would be to calculate the average 
age of each class, or of the football, hockey or cricket 
teams; to find how many gallons of water there were 
in the swimming bath, and its weight; to reckon the 
value of the school furniture in the class room ; and so on. 
Into the stock and share classes I brought newspaper 
quotations and company balance sheets. Then again, 
an occasional arithmetical puzzle has distinct value. I 
sometimes give them one of my own, as follows: If it 
takes 3 men 14 hours to build a wall 5 feet high and 16 
feet long, what time will 270 men take to build a wall 4 
feet high and 2 feet long ? The answer, by the accepted 
suppositions of arithmetic, is 6 seconds, and is clearly 
impossible, which gives the teacher a fine chance of showing 
that the rule of proportion, however valuable, has to be 
applied with common sense. This of course is only fit for 
elder children; but to every child one must teach that 
arithmetic deals with real things, and that the imaginative 
child can make it easier to himself by imagining the trans- 
actions to be real ones. 

The Algebra class was arranged on the same method of 
individual work in small co-operative groups. Every 
child has his own difficulties, and this method is the best 
in my opinion for finding them and solving them. 


GEOMETRY. 

In Geometry I sought to make the pupil quick sighted 
for necessary proportions, and I feel sure that if we linger 
proving the obvious we tend to make the child slow- 
sighted. 

In almost every Geometry we soon meet the theorem 
“ The angles at the base of an isosceles triangle are equal.” 
This is untrue, for they are only equal if the odd side is 
chosen as the base. If either of the equal sides is chosen 
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as the base, the angles at the base are unequal. However, 
put the isosceles in its usual but not invariable position 
and any child can see that the figure can be folded in half 
down a line from the vortex to the middle of the base— or 
if he cannot see it for himself I would not pin the least faith 
on the proof to convince him. Such theorems should 
be viewed in passing, taken as axioms, and valuable time 
saved and quicker progress made. Geometry in school 
seems to me to consist, on the whole, of a simple set of 
proportions on which occasional difficult proportions are 
built, quite interesting to the child if it were not made 
needlessly cumbersome and obscure. It is only the fault 
of geometricians that this interesting subject is generally 
made the bugbear of the class. And the very men who 
thus spoil their subject do so in the name of logic ! 

Take Euclid I., 27, 28, 29, parallels and angles. This 
important, simple, and quite interesting trio of theorems 
is made needlessly hard for the child to grasp by reason 
of the absurd nomenclature. All that we really need to 
say 1s that if a straight line cuts two parallel straight lines 
it either makes (a) all the angles right angles, or (b) a 
series Of obtuse and acute angles, all the obtuse being 
equal and all the acute being equal. A child can grasp 
this; but “ an exterior angle equal to the interior opposite 
angle on the same side of the cutting line ’’—preserve us ! 

' The three angles of any and every triangle are together 
equal to two right angles.” The proof of this is well worth 
studying and learning, and as the theorem is by no means 
self-evident, the intelligent pupil, by now thoroughly 
interested, is quite ready to learn it. To this I add a 
proof of my own: I ask each pupil to cut out anv triangle 
in thin card; to mark the angles a, band c: to draw a 
straight hne with a chosen point in the middle of it. He 
then takes the card triangle and draws the angles a, b and 
c to converge at the point and all on the upper r side of the 
line. Then he can see for himself that the three angles 
together equal a straight angle. 

Practical work should be well varied, and should include 
an occasional architectural plan. Some of our girls have 
done really beautiful ones. The teacher needs to explain 
a few simple, common-sense principles such as the lighting 
of rooms and the best use of space, etc., all of which en- 
larges the vision of the pupils. 

When the time comes for calculation of areas by tri- 
angulation, I ask the pupils to reckon the areas of Con- 
tinents in this way. They naturally (and wisely) find 
this far more interesting than working on an abstract 
figure. Results are checked by Geography statistics, and 
have come out surprisingly accurate. One boy was so 
pleased with our class work on Africa and South America 
that he reckoned up all the others in his spare time. 

The War has provided geometrical problems as to the 
avoidance of the field of fire of machine guns and the finding 
of the location of snipers. Cricket provides a study of 
the angles between the batsman and the fieldsmen. 
Geometry as a real thing : geometrical accuracy of vision : 
these seem to me of more value to the child than proofs 
which he too often learns by rote because he despairs of 
ever understanding them. 

HISTORY. 

History is a most important subject. It is highly 
humanistic; if properly taught it is intensely logical. 
It is the gateway to the understanding of our institutions, 
problems, aspirations—that 1s to sav, all our national life. 
Every properly educated boy on leaving school should 
know :— 

In very general terms the history of our European 
civilisation, from ancient Greece to to- day, with a glimpse 
at earlier civilisation. 

In rather more detail, British history from the landing 
of Cæsar to the end of the Wars of the Roses. 


The salient points of continental history from the Thirty 
Years war until to-day. 

The salient points, in greater detail, of British history 
from the Battle of Bosworth till to-day. 

To carry out such a programme we need a keen eve for 
important details and for history as a logical sequence of 
events. And we must relegate to a back shelf every 
examiner who frames his questions on isolated happenings, 
torn from their sequence, or on negligible details which 
have neither deep human interest nor vital national import. 

My personal method of teaching history is to expound 
it to a class busv taking notes. I enjoved it immensely, 
and so, I am certain, did the class. Many of the note- 
books were excellent. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


A many-sided subject, and therefore a difficult one. 
The teacher's motto should be “When in doubt, be 
human.” Geography should aim at teaching us what we 
as human beings want and need to know about this won- 
derful world of ours; but as there are too many details 
for the pupil to have time to grasp, we can best leave out 
those that he can easily find for himself in a gazetteer. 
The broad relation between man and the earth, how the 
world influences and alters him, and how he in turn alters 
the world, this is the great drama of Geography. 

The scientific side of this subject is valuable, and can be 
made very interesting bv any teacher who is himself keen. 

The geological side is very important, and is very popular 
with children. A few specimens of basalt, granite, quartz 
crvstals, and a few simple fossils will rivet the attention of 
the class. The study of soil and climate leads naturally 
to the study of man’s occupations. The logic of the subject 
is thus developed. 


LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION. 


To teach Literature you need to realise that the great 
poets and writers are finer teachers than you are, and 
while thev are speaking to the children you must be careful 
not to interrupt and spoil the effect of their splendid 
lessons. 

For instance, in “ Paradise Lost,” book 3, lines 213 to 
271, there is a passage that in wondrous beauty moves 
children most deeply. The usual school edition has 32 
notes on that passage. To interrupt the high ecstasy of 
the children to call attention to those 32 notes would be 
an act of blundering barbarism. Milton speaks, and to 
him the children want to listen. 

In Composition we come to a similar rule, with a differ- 
ence. This time it is the child who has something to sav, 
as every child has, and our business is to help him to 
express himsclf. Again those teachers go wrong who 
interfere foolishly, who want the child not to express 
himself but to utter in a clumsy, stale manner a mere 
version of the teacher's own material. I say emphatically 
that the more freedom the child has in his Composition 
the better will be the result. I have been asked often why 
our pupils write such vivid letters : it is because they have 
been encouraged to express themselves. We have all 
got something to say 1f we know how to say it; wise 
encouragement will bring it out, but arbitrary rules, 
programmes, suggestions that are commands, supposed 
props that are only hindrances, all these common mistakes 
of interference do harm rather than good. 

Of course encourage the child to self-criticise what he 
has written in freedom—that is an inevitable process, but 
it is also one that needs the finest judgment and the most 

cathohce taste and sympathy. Don’t run fads of vour own. 
encourage wherever possible, and remember that spon- 
tancity is a great quality in itself, and natural, unforced 
originality 1s a Gift of God. 
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Some teachers think that the Composition lesson is the 
one in which to enforce good writing, correct spelling, 
neatness, good punctuation. Such a point of view seems 
to me most reprehensible. The child who has really got 
something to say, the child with a touch of genius, must 
really not be hampered by such stupidities. Writing, 
neatness, spelling, punctuation, must be taught at some 
other time, and when they become automatic they will 
appear in the Composition. But when vou see a child 
simply quivering to express herself (and in that verv 
eagerness, of course, causing herself to write and spell 
badly) it is rank stupidity and a total lack of understanding 
to choose that moment and subject and sav: ‘ Now 
above all things I want you to pay attention to neatness 
and spelling.” But of course I find in the Common 
Entrance Examination to Public Schools, at the head 
of two papers only, the note :— 

“ Importance will be attached to tidiness, punctua- 
tion and good writing.” 

The two papers in question are — 

English Composition and Litcrature. 
English History. 

Precisely. The two papers into which the child might 

put its soul. 


A Simple Method of English Analysis. 
By EpwarpD RocktiFF, S.J., Beaumont College. 


The analysis of sentences is rightly regarded as an 
important part of the fundamental training in language. 
Much of the difficulty that boys experience in translating 
English into Latin or Greek, and, more especially, in the 
rapid and easy translation of Greek or Latin into English, 
will be found to spring from the inability to grasp rapidly 
the STRUCTURE of sentences, to discriminate on a first 
reading between the essential elements which give the main 
idea and the subordinate additions which merely qualify it. 

If you can get a boy into the way of reading a long 
piece of Latin, the translation of which he does not know, 
in such a way that by a marked variation of emphasis he 
can show that he distinguishes the principal statements 
from the subordinate and less essential, a great obstacle 
to rapid translation has been removed. It often takes a 
long time to convince him that the first thing in trans- 
lating is not the meaning of the words, but that the chief 
work is done when the function of every clause of the 
sentence is known, and the function of each word in the 
clause. All this requires care tn analysis. 

Now the difficulty of training beginners in English 
analysis is greatly increased by something quite accidental 
—the method of arranging the work and of indicating the 
result in a simple and clear form. ‘Tabulated forms are 
not at all easy to manage, as weary examiners know. 
Great gaps on the page alternate with blocks of unsightly 
cramping; or the first and last words of a long clause are 
strung together by a row of dots, a contrivance which 
throws a great burden at times on the reader’s memory 
and can scarcely fail to lead to confusion, as when, for 
example, a dependent clause has a subdependent clause 
contained in itself. 

Considerable experience has driven the writer to develop 
the following method, which is so simple that it can 
scarcely be new. As, however, he has come across nothing 
quite like it elsewhere, he offers it for trial to any who have 
had the difficulties referred to above, with the assurance 
that it has been put to the test of actual schoolroom work 
for some three or four years. 

The passage to be analysed, whether prose or verse, 
and however long, is written out ONCE only, just as it Is 
given; but it is written in such a way that the process of 
writing completes the general] analysis. 

Every sentence and every clause of the piece (in every 
part containing a finite verb) begins on a new line. 
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Principal sentences begin right at the margin of the paper. 
Dependent clauses begin, not at the margin, but a little 
to the right of the position of the first word of the sentence 
or clause on which they depend. Each sentence or clause 
is continued without any crowding on as many lines as are 
necessary, care being taken that each new line begins 
under the position set by the first. A glance at the passage 
thus written out shows not only which are the principal 
sentences, and which the dependent clauses, but also what 
each dependent clause is dependent on, and the degree of 
its dependence ; and this without anv break in the sense. 

In the margin opposite the beginning of each new sen- 
tence or clause a reference letter is affixed. 

An example or two will illustrate this : 

A This is the house 

R that Jack built 

C when he was an old man. 

A complex sentence. 

A Principal sentence. 


B Adjectival clause qualifying “ house ” in A. 

c Adverbial clause modifying “ built ” in B. 

Again :— 

A If you give me that man 

B that is not passion’s slave 

c I will wear him in my heart’s core, ay in my heart of 
hearts 

D as I do thee. 

A complex sentence. 

A Adverbial clause modifying “ wear” in C. 

B Adjectival clause quahifving “ man ” in A. 

c Principal sentence. 

D Adverbial clause modifving “wear ” in c. 


But to take more complicated cases, in which parts of 
the same cłause are separated by intruding subdependent 
clauses :— 


A When the men 

B who were exploring the pit 

A ascertained 

C that the water had reached a certain level, 
D they knew 

E 


that the imprisoned colliers could not be rescued 
without great difficulty. 

The detailed description proceeds as above except that 
the two lines A A are taken together as being one adverbial 
clause. It will be found, I think, that there are no diff- 
culties in mere arrangement, or expression of results 
which cannot be easily met on the lines suggested above. 
Ehsions can be expressed or understood according to 
taste. A phrase belonging to two or more clauses may be 
written out with each, or better, may be dealt with as in 
the next example :— 

A He seized his harp 
which he at times could string 
and strike. 

ALBEIT WITH UNTAUGHT MELODY 

when deemed he 
no strange ear was listening. 

In the expianatorv description this would appear thus : — 

B (b) c (c) Adjectival clauses qualifying “ harp ” in A. 

The phrase itself would be dealt with in the PARTICULAR 
analysis which is described later. 

In— 

A That you have wronged me 

B doth appear in this 
the principal sentence might be written down as (a) B. 

The two following examples will suffice to illustrate 
the adaptability of the method to all kinds of passages :— 

A Never had huger slaughter of heroes slain by the 

sword edge, 

B such as old writers have writ of in histories, 

A hapt in this isle, 
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c since, up from the East hither, Saxon and 
Angle from over the broad billow broke into 
Britain with haughty war-workers, 

D who harried the Welshman, 

E when Earls 

F who were tured by hunger of glory 

E gat hold of the land. 


Surely this is a more rational and pleasing presentation 
of the analysis than that produced by lacerating the 
passage and serving it up in detached morsels. The 
analysis is complete, yet the beauty of the piece remains 
intact. 


The explanation of this complex sentence would run 
thus :— 

A A Principal sentence. 

B Adj. clause qualifying ‘ 


a6 
D 3 a) L 


in A. 
in C. 


slaughter ’ 
war-workers ”’ 
bs a a “Earls ”?” in E. 
c Adv. clause modifying * hapt ’’ in a. 
EE ,, R ae “ harried ’’ in D. 


And lastly :— 
A l knew a wise man 


B who believed 

C that 

D if a man were permitted to make the 
ballads of a nation 

C he need not care 

E who made the laws. 


Of the various ways of arranging the PARTICULAR 
analysis, We always use the following as being most adapt- 
able to the varying length of sentences and most free from 
the constraint imposed by rigid tabulated forms. 


As an example let us take the sentence ‘‘ He seized his 
harp, which he at times could string and strike, albeit 
with untaught melody, when deemed he no strange ear 
was listening.” Immediately under the general analysis 
of this sentence given above, would follow the particular 
thus :— 


It will be noticed that the marginal reference letters 
help towards brevity of expression. 


| A B C 
CONNECTIVE SUB. | he he he 
„o „œ ENLARG. 
PREDICATF seized could string [could strike 
5s. a EXTEN.. at times at times 
: and (b) and (c) 
OBJECT assen. harp which which 


» p ENLARG. his 


Notice that the line between sentence A and B is not 
drawn until all the space required by a has been taken. 
When s is finished the line between B and c is drawn, 
When there are too many sentences to be got in side by 
side, as in this case, the process is repeated as below. Tf 
fairly broad paper is used such repetition will generally 
be found unnecessary. 


D E 
CONNECTIVE (and) 
SUBJECT TEAN EE TT he car 
» „p ENLARG. wwe ee no strange 
PREDICATE sesseseseso deemed was listening. 
ioe eye EXIS anae (then) 


4 ’ 


It seems more accurate to break up * when ” into “ and 
then,” making it connective and extension of predicate at 
the same time. Divergence of opinion on any such points 
does not call for discussion here. The method will be 
found capable of giving clear expression to one’s own 
analysis, whatever that may be—and this in a way rapid, 
simple, and rational, without robbing the passage of its 
living interest. 


ART IN LONDON. 


It is, I suppose, a sad heresy, at a time when the country 
is universally admitted to be worse governed, more ex- 
travagant, and more utterly doomed than ever before, 
to say that art, and particularly young art, has to-day a 
better opportunity of self-expression than it had before 
the war. Yet such, with all the hesitation due from ill- 
timed optimism, is my opinion. During 1919 a larger 
number of ENTERPRISING pictures found exhibition than 
in any pre-war year of my memory, and although some were 
not good pictures and had nothing but their enterprise 
to recommend them, the greater frequency of their appear- 
ance is of all signs the most encouraging. It is my purpose 
in this column to note, month by month, the most im- 
portant of these pioneer paintings. In so doing there will 
be no intention of disparaging work carried out on more 
traditional lines, but, of two bad pictures, that which is 
conventionally bad is the least interesting, and of two good 
pictures, that which is defiantly good most deserves notice 
and support. 

At the moment of writing, as during the last few months, 
there are on exhibition in London a large number of French 
pictures and drawings. This is partly due to the favourable 
exchange rate, partly to the perpetual importance of Paris 
as a fountain head of artistic innovation. But there is 
undeniably a third and less reputable reason for the French 
invasion, Just as some women make a fetish of French 
clothes, some connoisseurs make a fetish of French art. 
And those who live by dealing in that commodity know 
well how to exploit the naive snobbery of the English 
amateur. As a result, we are deluged with bad pictures 
labelled with great names and with imitations of Cézanne 
and once more of Cézanne, until in despair we long for the 
art of any country but France and even, some of us, for 
art of our own. 

But such counter-extremism is logical and often unjust. 
Without Paris modern art could not exist, and it is im- 
possible too often to study good work by the few giants of 
modern French painting. For this reason an exhibition 
now open at the Eldar Gallery in Great Marlborough 
Street is opportune and welcome. Here are a few pictures 
and drawings, selected with care and intelligence, which 
give as good an idea of the tendency and achievement of 
recent I'rench art as London can nowadays hope to receive. 
After all, it is not easy to collect first-rate examples of 
men so eagerly collected as Renoir, Monet, Gauguin, 
Bonnard, Lorain and the rest. The Eldar Gallery have 
evidently done their best, and they show a very beautiful 
Renoir nude whose sensual placidity contrasts admirably 
with the pert undress of a neighbouring Bonnard. Doubt- 
less there are finer Renoirs and finer Bonnards in existence, 
but here in one room in London is a first-class opportunity 
of comparing these two painters, so vitally significant, so 
utterly difterent one from the other. In this same exhibi- 
tion is an interesting Gauguin portrait, painted on the back 
of an early and rather mechanical landscape. 

At the Leicester Galleries in Green Street, Leicester 
Square, the tenth exhibition of the Senefelder Club pro- 
vides a welcome chance of seeing some famous and beautiful 
lithographs, and does justice to French genius in this branch 
of art. The Senefelder Club is wisely of opinion that the 
development of lithography can be encouraged by peri- 
odical exhibition, not only of the work of the Club’s own 
members, but also of prints from historic stones. So here 
are on view “ Très haut et très puissants,” ‘‘ L’ Empire 
c'est la Paix,” “ La Rue Transnonain,”’ and “ Le ventre 
legislatif,” by Daumier; three Manets, including the ex- 
ceedingly rare ‘ Balloon; ” Delacroix’ “Tigre Royal; ” 
some Bonnard, Gauguin, Vuillard, Lautrec, and four of 
Goya's magnificent bull-fight subjects. 

MICHAEL SADLEIR. 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL NOTES. 


By Our Own CORRESPONDENT. 


The Only Way. 


Every teacher who wishes well to his profession is to-day 
fully conscious of the crying need for a greater unity of 
purpose and action among its various branches. There 
are too many sections, each seeking its own salvation and 
each giving too little thought to the profession as a whole. 
The position is not surprising. It arises from absence in 
the past of any national interest in education as a whole. 
Until recently the State regarded elementary education, 
secondary education, and university education as having 
no necessary connection. ‘The several grades of teachers 
reflected the attitude of the State and kept themselves 
severely apart. The interests of primary school teachers 
had nothing in common with those of secondary school 
teachers, and it is not overstating the facts to say that 
university teachers were scarcely regarded as even belong- 
ing to the ranks of teachers at all. The Education Act 
of 1918 has opened our eyes. It has presented education 
in its full national aspect. The schools, primary and 
secondary, and the university are presented as cogs in 
a great machine which cannot work eftectively to the 
uplifting of the nation unless each cog works in smoothly 
with the other. Unity of purpose and action have therefore 
become essential to educational progress—the schools 
must be correlated and the teachers must be agreed. 
Agreement must precede correlation. How is it to be 
brought about ? Teachers’ organisations as at present 
existing are too exclusive in their membership—apart 
from the N.U.T.—to hold out much -hope of salvation by 
them alone. To understand each other is a necessary 
preliminary of fusion and co-operation. I therefore look 
to the Teachers Registration Council as the means whereby 
the one great and necessary step in the onward march of 
the teacher may be taken. Teachers in primary schools 
are not availing themselves in sufficient numbers of this 
the only way of securing unity. I advise them in their 
own interests to register. The Council is the only existing 
organisation which embraces all interests. 


The Joint Standing Committee. 


The question of salaries continues to occupy the minds 
of teachers and administrators—leaders and rank and file 
alike—to the detriment of progress in the consideration 
of questions purely educational. It is a fact regretted by 
all. I am afraid too much was expected from the formula- 
tion of the Burnham scale. Many Local Education 
Authorities must have been under the impression that 
thereby peace had been established in all areas for a con- 
siderable time. Such is not the case. Kepresentatives of 
Local Education Authority Areas where scales equal to or 
better than the Burnham Scale existed before the setting 
up of the Joint Standing Committee are complaining of 
the insistence of teachers in agitation for pay in advance 
of their present salaries. This, although naturally dis- 
agreeable to the Local Education Authorities, is not 
strange. Prices are rising on al! hands, and teachers, in 
common with other citizens, find themselves unable to 
meet these increased demands on their slender purses. 


Mafhy—teachers and Education Authorities alike-—are 
asking, “ What is the present position?’ It is this: 
The Joint Standing Committee are still at work and will 
at the earliest possible moment address themselves to 
the business of the “orderly and progressive solution ” 
of the salaries problem. There must inevitably be local 
standard scales SETTLED NATIONALLY, t.e., by the Joint 
Standing Committee. 


If left to the localities themselves for attempted solution 
there would arise a series of situations in many of which 
drastic action would be demanded by members of the 
N.U.T.—the peace would undoubtedly be broken. On the 
other hand, of course, in some localities agreement would be 
reached. Generally, however, discontent and unrest would 
prevail. Let me illustrate: At present Lancashire is 
making an attempt—-and with some prospect of success— 
to settle the question of a standard scale for Lancashire 
by means of a committee set up on the lines of the Burnham 
Committee. On the other hand, London and the extra- 
Metropolitan authorities to the number of thirty-three, 
are ignoring the teachers and by a combine of their own 
are attempting—WIiTH NO PROSPECT OF SUCCESS—to 
formulate a standard scale for the whole of their area. 
They are wasting their time and energy. The old practice 
of settling scales of salaries without the co-operation of 
the teachers is obsolete. The Joint Standing Committee 
has killed it. My point on these two cases is this: In 
Lancashire the settlement even if locally satisfactory will 
lack the authority of national approval because it will have 
been settled apart from any reference to other similarly 
conditioned areas. In London the so-called “ settlement ”’ 
if arrived at will lack even local approval and will lead 
nowhere in the direction of peace. Settlement by the 
Joint Standing Committee as the final national authority 
will be the only generally accepted settlement and the 
only way to a period of peace. It will take some time, but 
it will be a settlement just and durable. 


Is Leicester Out for Trouble ? 


Leicester is hard put to it to secure teachers. The 
reason is the usual reason—inadequate pay. To remedy 
the dearth the Education Authority are proposing to 
manufacture teachers by a process which, far from filling 
up the vacant places, is calculated to create more by 
emptving every Leicester school of its present staff. Let 
me outhne the scheme. An advertisement has been 
issued in these terms :—‘' The City of Leicester are com- 
piling a register of men and women willing to serve as 
temporary teachers. Opportunities will be given to qualify 
for permanent positions. Those who desire to be registered 
should make application on the prescribed form, which, 
together with the official scale of salaries, can be obtained 
from the undersigned, F. P. Armitage, Director of Educa- 
tion.” 


I understand the plan is to secure these totally unqualified 
men and women and pay them a salary of {100 a year men 
and £90 a year women, on the understanding they are 
to work half-time and study half-time and in three years 
obtain their certificates. In other words they are to be 
men and women P.T.s. This is a startling innovation. 
At present P.T.s must be not less than 16 years of age and 
not more than 18. Evidently, then, they cannot be 
recognised as P.T.s by the Board of Education. Nor can 
they, in the case of the men, be recognised as supplementary 
teachers, and being men and women without qualifications 
or previous experience they cannot be recognised as 
uncertificated teachers. What then are they ? They are 
Leicester's last hope for the future, and dearat that. What 
will the Board of Education say ? I think at the least the 
Board will be compelled to say they may not count on the 
staff. This will make them a costly experiment to the 
authority. Fhe Teachers Registration Council must look 
into this attempt to flood the profession in order to kecp 
down salaries. łam quite sure the N.U.T. will oppose the 
scheme from the outset and will not hesitate to take any 
and every action in its power to prevent them from being 
used in any way to count on the staff of any school. 
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SCOTLAND. 


Departmental Circular. 

The Scottish Education Department issued recently 
to Education Authorities a circular of considerable ım- 
portance. Briefly, it postpones the coming into operation 
of certain sections of the Education Act of 1918, especially 
those dealing with the raising of the school leaving age 
from ry to 15, and the establishment of compulsory con- 
tinuation classes. The decision has been dictated by 
financial stringency, the strain upon the Education (Scot- 
land) Fund being materially increased by the withdrawal 
of the moneys necessary to pay the “ accrued °? grants. 
Under the circumstances it would be futile to prepare 
comprehensive schemes of educational organization—as 
Jaid down in the Act---until a date is fixed for the bringing 
into force of the sections now postponed. This does not 
hinder Authorities, however, from suggesting improve- 
ments inat may be looked upon as absolutely necessary 
to maintain efficiency. While those hostile to the Act may 
rejoice, it is possible that this postponement mav be all to 
the good of education, for there is no need now to hurry 
matters and plans may be evolved at leisure after due 
inquiry and investigation. The financing of students in 
training is also reviewed. Grants are now to be paid to 
these students by the Education Authorities, and there is 
hope that radical and salutary steps mav be taken to put 
the question of training teachers on a satisfactory basis. 

In connection with improvements on existing schemes 
it may be worth while recording that at least one Authority 
(Selkirkshire) is keeping in view the various social activities 
that form so important a part of education proper. This 
body has already decided to hold a musical festival, and a 
Games and Athletics Committee has suggested the holding 
annually of an Athletic Meeting and Swimming Gala, 
and the Authority has decided to make a grant of half the 
estimated expenditure. 


Labour and Education. 

An important Labour deputation 
Secretary for Scotland (Mr. R. Munro, K.C., M.P.) in his 
office at Edinburgh on January 27th. The deputation 
spoke against the proposed postponement of the Day 
Continuation Classes, and also against the proposal to 
postpone the raising of the school age to 15. Mr. Munro, 
in his reply, made special reference to the assistance he had 
received from the body represented by the deputation 
during the passing of the 1918 Act. He regretted as much 
as they did the postponements referred to, but assured 
them it was postponement only, not ‘ abandonment ” or 
‘ deletion.” He was urged to adopt this course on account 
of two questions—accommodation and staffing. It was 
particularly unfortunate that the question of increased 
school accommodation should coincide with the still more 
urgent need of bare living accommodation. The question 
of the supply of teachers was still more vita!, but he hoped 
that the new salary scales would attract the right type of 
recruit to the profession in increasing numbers. In regard 
to Continuation Classes the same questions arose, but he 
reminded the deputation that Authorities were free to 
develop these on a purely voluntary basis, and the accumu- 
lation of experience would make the transition later on a 
comparatively easy matter. Finally he pointed out that 
the Authorities had been less than nine months in power : 
that they had a tremendous amount of work to overtake, 
and that it would be inadvisable to hurry matters unduly. 


Advisory Council. 

Section 20 of the Education (Scotland) Act, 1918, 
provides for the formation of a Council to advise the Scottish 
Education Department on educational matters. The 
Scottish Educational Journal of February oth announces 
that the personnel of the Council is as follows :—Miss K. 
V. Bannatyne, Glasgow; Professor Burnet, University 


waited upon the 


of St. Andrews ; 
Edinburgh ; Sir John Cowan ; 
F. Duncan, Farm Servants’ 
Lanarkshire Education Authority ; Mr. D. MacGillivray, 
Hillhead High School, Glasgow; Lieut.-Col. Sir H. A. 
Rose, Edinburgh ; Principal Sir G. A. Smith, Aberdeen ; 
Dr. Stockdale, Technical College, Glasgow ; Miss Tweedie, 
Edinburgh Ladies’ College. 

University News. 

The annua] Conference of the Students’ Representative 
Councils of the four Scottish Universities was held at 
Edinburgh in the last week in January. Sir Alfred Ewing, 
Principal of the University, welcomed the delegates and 
referred to the important value of the Universities to the 
State at the present time. The principal questions dis- 
cussed included the Civil Service Examination system, 
and the position of athletics in the Universities. Prepara- 
tions were made for affiliation with the International 
Confederation of Students and for representation at its 
first Conference. At the final meeting it was resolved by 
a majority that inquiries be prosecuted and negotiations 
opened with the Universities of the Central Powers and 
Russia with a view to the preparation of a handbook on 
foreign study. 

At a recent meeting of the Glasgow branch of the Educa- 
uonal Institute of Scotland, the Chairman suggested that 
a campaign should be undertaken ‘within the teaching 
profession for the purpose of establishing a Chair of Educa- 
tion in Glasgow University. Edinburgh and St. Andrews 
already have Prefessors of Education, and the need for 
such a chair in Glasgow—and Aberdeen ---is undeniable. 
Teachers have too often been twitted for being too intent 
on thcir own financial betterment and too neglectful of 
schemes for the improvement of educational policy and 
methods, that the resolution to prosecute such a campaign 
is all the more welcome. Hitherto it has been left to 
wealthy benefactors to endow these Chairs, and it would 
be greatly to the honour of the teaching profession, as 
well as a valuable precedent, if its members succeed 
in raising sufficient funds to carry out this protect and 
show thetr appreciation of the advantages they would gain 
from increased facilities for technica! training. 
Elementary or Efficient School. 

A Linlithgow parent was charged with failing to provide 
clementary education for his bov, aged 14. The County 
Education Authority prosecuted. An agent for the parent 
made several objections to the relevancy of the complaint, 
all of which the Sheriff upheld. It was pointed out that 
the Act does not require a child to have “ elementary ” 
education, but “ efħcient.” Again the parent was inter- 
viewed by the School Management Committee for Lin- 
hthgow and the Sheritf takes the view that this body, and 
not the Education Authority, should have prosecuted, 
holding that powers of prosecution are delegated to the 
Committee by Section 3 of the Act of tor8. Then by 
Section 7 of the 1908 Act the bov was not deemed to be 14 
until ‘‘ the prescribed date next succeeding the 14th 
anniversary of the child's birth,” and this Section the 
Sheriff characterises as showing obviously taulty draughts- 
manship. A child, he savs, is of course deemed to be 14 
when he is 14. An objection that no locus had been 
specified was also sustained. 

Novel Form of Punishment. 

A Grangemouth boy convicted of stealing cigarettes 
was ordered by the Magistrate to attend Contirftiation 
Classes two nights per week. ‘The matter came before the 
local Education Authority on the Headmaster of the 
school refusing to enrol the bov, partly as a protest against 
the practice, partly because the Session was too far advanced 
for the boy to derive any benefit from the instruction. 
After discussion it was resolved to make further inquiry 
into the whole facts of the case. 


Mr. J. B. Clark, George Heriot’s School, 
Mr. Owen Coyle; Mr. J. 
Union; Mr. H. S. Keith, 
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EDUCATION ABROAD. 


Technical and Vocational Education in Queensland. 


Queensland is an Empire State where the Government 
pays great attention to public education, and the technical 
and vocational instruction given under State encourage- 
ment there is proving of great benefit. As regards general 
education in Queensland there are 8 high schools, 1,404 
State schools—11 of which contain secondary depart- 
ments, 126 provisional schools, 1 rural school (Nambour), 
3 schools for aboriginals, namely, Deebing Creek, Gayndah, 
and Myora—and the reformatory school at Westbrook. 
The total number of schools open during 1818 was 1,571. 


There were 15 colleges in operation during 1918— 
namely: Bowen, Bundaberg, Cairns, Brisbane Central, 
Charters Towers, Gympie, Ipswich, Mackay, Maryborough, 
Mount Morgan, Rockhampton, Sandgate, Toowoomba, 
Townsville, and Warwick, of which the Brisbane Central, 
Mackay, and Warwick were under the direct and sole 
control of the Department. 


The expenditure on technica] education in 1918 (in- 
clusive of buildings and equipment) was £57,075 17s. 10d., 
being an increase of £9,391 15s. 2d. on the amount spent 
in 1917. 

The technical colleges are the principal instrument by 
the aid of which systematic vocational training may be 
made available. This points to the probability of marked 
expansion in the scope of their operations and, conse- 
quently, of demands being made upon the Treasury to 
supply considerable increases in the vote apportioned for 
technical instruction. Each vear, indeed, sees the in- 
fluences of technical colleges widening and new avenues of 
usefulness opened. Expansion will necessitate the erection 
of buildings and the provision of apparatus, the increase 
of teaching staffs, and the appointment of inspectors who 
will assist in organising technical classes and schools, in 
advising instructors, and in reporting on work performed. 


There are 15 technical colleges now established in the 
State, besides which there are 31 branch classes giving 
various types of vocational instruction in such subjects as 
wood-working, dressmaking, cookery, book-keeping, short- 
hand, and typewriting ; in some cases the larger colleges 
also provide a course of general secondary education 
corresponding to that obtainable in State high schools. 


Graduate School, Yale University. Seessel Fellow- 
ship for Research. 


Two Seessel Fellowships, of the value of One Thousand 
Dollars each, are offered for original research in biological 
studies at Yale University. These Fellowships are open 
to either men or women. In making the award, pre- 
ference is given to graduates of Universities who have 
already obtained their Doctorate, and who have demon- 
strated by previous work their fitness to carry on success- 
fully original research of a high order in one of the three 
departments of biological studies: Physiology (including 
physiological chemistry), zoology, and botany. 


Applications for these Fellowships must be made to 
the Dean of the Graduate School, Yale University, New 
Haven, Connecticut, before May 1, 1920, and should be 
accompanied by 


1. Reprints of scientific publications by the applicant. 
2. Letters of recommendation. 


3. A statement of the particular problem to be investi- 
gated. 


CHRONICLE OF EDUCATION. 


. 24--Annual Meeting of Association of University 
Women Teachers at Bedford College. Miss 
Stephen, Principal of Newnham College, retired 
from the chair in favour of Miss Gray, headmistress 
of St. Paul's Girls’ School. Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch lectured on “ The Burden of Books.” 

26—Exhibition of work at the L.C.C. Trade School 
for Girls, Lime Grove, Shepherds Bush. 

29— Mr. H. A. L. Fisher opened the new Wiltshire 
County Library at Trowbridge, and in the evening 
addressed a meeting arranged by the County 
Education Committee and the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association. 

31— The National Federation of Women Teachers 
met at The Memorial Hall, London, and passed 
a resolution demanding equal pay for equal work 
for women teachers. 

2, 9, 10—Lectures on the Apocalypse by the Venerable 
Archdeacon Charles at King’s College, Strand. 

3— Visit of the Prince of Wales to Eton College. 

O—fFirst lecture on “The History of Time and Space, 
with Special Reference to Einstein’s Theory of 
Relativity,” by Dr. Willdon Carr, at King’s 
College, Strand. 

1o—Special Conference of the London Teachers’ 
Association. Scale of salaries adopted. 

12—Educational section of the British Psychological 
Society. Paper by Dr. C. W. Kimmins on 
“ Dreams of Children in Blind, Deaf and Indus- 
trial Schools.” 

13—-Prince of Wales presided at the festival dinner of 
the Royal Commercial Travellers’ .School, at the 
Connaught Rooms. 

13—Meeting of the Montessori Society at University 
CoHege. Dr. Crichton Miller presided. 

14—Eighth Annual Conference of the London 
Teachers’ Association at the Memorial Hall. 
Mr. J. W. Samuel succeeded Mr. A. Tasker in the 
chair and delivered an address on ‘ The Educa- 
tional Outlook.” 

I14-—--Sixteenth Annual Conference of the School 
Nature Study Union at University College, London, 
Address by Professor Frederick Keeble. 

17—-Meeting connected with the Children’s Era 
Movement at the Mansion House. The Lord 
Mayor presided. Speeches by Lady Astor, M.P., 
Mrs. H. A. L. Fisher, Lord Morris, and the Rev. 
Carey Bonner. 

21—The Teachers’ Guild. Lecture by Miss Elizabeth 
Clarke on “ Stories and Story Telling,” at 9, 
Brunswick Square. 

23—Annual Meeting of Representative Managers of 
L.C.C. Schools at the County Hall. Lord Haldane 
presided. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Some Appointments. 


Mr. A. B. Hill, M.A., F.R.S., as Professor of Physiology 
in Manchester Universitv. 

Dr. Thomas Loveday. Professor of Philosophy at 
Armstrong College, Newcastle, as Principal of Southampton 
University College. 

Dr. Alexander Pearce Higgins, of Downing College, as 
Whewell Professor of International Law at Cambridge. 

Dr. S. Smiles, F.R.S., of Armstrong College, as Professor 
of Chemistry in the University of London. 

Mr. G. E. Scholes, M.Sc., M.B.E., as Professor of Engin- 
eering in London University. 

Mr. E. Watts, M.A , as Lecturer in Psychology in Man- 
chester University. 
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BLUE BOOK SUMMARY. 


Labour and Vocational Training. 


A Deputation from the Trades Union Congress Parlia- 
mentary Committee was, in the unavoidable absence of Mr. 
Fisher, received by Mr. Herbert Lewis (Parliamentary 
Secretary of the Board) at the Board of Education on the 
5th February. Two resolutions adopted at the Congress 
held at Glasgow in September last were discussed. 


The first resolution expressed the apprehension that 
schools or classes for young persons established in connec- 
tion with their places of employment, or otherwise under 
the control of their employers, or in connection with the 
trades or industries in which they may be emploved, would 
subordinate the educational interests of such young persons 
to trade requirements. In support of this resolution Mr. 
Winder argued that if employers controlled the schools the 
curriculum would be unduly specialised with a view to 
increasing the efficiency of the scholar for the purposes of 
his particular employment. 


The second resolution referred to the position of Uncerti- 
ficated Teachers, and claimed that they should receive equal 
representation with Certificated Teachers on all local or 
national bodies concerned with teachers; that the same 
scale of salaries should apply to Certificated and Uncertifi- 
cated Teachers; and that all future teachers should pass 
the same examination and enter the profession through the 
same door. Miss Evelyn Walsh, the Secretary of the 
National Union of School Teachers, and Mr. Battle, spoke 
in support of the resolution. 


Mr. Herbert, Lewis said that the Board of Education had 
no hesitation in accepting the principle that anv control of 
Continuation Schools which has the effect of subordinating 
the educational interests of young persons to trade require- 
ments is bad. After referring to the particular provisions 
of the Act relating to Continuation Schools, Mr. Lewis 
pointed out that attendance would only be obligatory at 
schools under the direction and control of the Local Educa- 
tion Authority, who would certainly be open to remonstrance 
if any tendency towards an unduly narrow curriculum 
appeared. He also referred to the readiness which good 
employers had shown to co-operate with Local l¢ducation 
Authorities and to make schools in which they were particu- 
larly interested on behalf of their employees as good in 
respect of premises, equipment, staff, and curriculum as 
they possibly could be. 


As regards the second resolution, Mr. Lewis pointed out 
that the Burnham Committee had been established by 
agreement between the National Union of Teachers (of 
which body Uncertilicated Teachers could now become 
members) and the three Associations representing Local 
Kducation Authorities. The Board had no power to require 
Local Education Authorities to admit representatives of 
particular classes of teachers or other persons to Committees 
established by them. As regards the distinction between 
the grades of Certificated, Uncertificated, and Supplemen- 
tary Teachers, the sole interest of the Board in dealing with 
the organisation of the teaching service was to secure the 
best possible teachers for children in Elementary Schools. 
The teaching service was a graded service, and the entrance 
to the grades of Certificated and Uncertificated Teachers 
was determined by examination ; but the question whether 
some alternative ‘‘ door ” from the Uncertificated to the 
Certificated grade, other than the Acting Teachers’ 
Examination, might not be opened, was under consideration. 


EDUCATION AT WESTMINSTER. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES, 

Sir P. Griggs asked the President of the Board of Education 
whether he is aware of the dissatisfaction existing among 
secondary school teachers owing to the delay in giving reasonable 
salary scales; whether he is aware that some authorities are 
delaying a satisfactory settlement on the plea that a Committee 
will shortly report on a national minimum scale for secondary 
teachers; and when such a Committee will be formed and when 
it is expected to report ? 

Mr. Fisher: I am fully alive to the importance of the matter, 
and am endeavouring to secure the formation of such Com- 
mittee, but I have still to obtain the co-operation of one of the 
Associations of Local Education Authorities. 


FEX-SERVICE TEACHERS (SUPERANNUATION). 

Sir R. Cooper asked the President of the Board of Education 
if he has recently issued an order under which teachers who 
joined the Army and have returned to their duties are required 
to undergo medical examination at their own expense before they 
can be accepted under the Superannuation Act ; whether those 
who are suttering in health by reason ot their service in the Army 
are penalised in the benehts they can obtain ; whether teachers 
who have not been in the Army are accepted for full benefits 
under that Act without any medical examination ; and what 
steps he proposes to take to prevent any injustice to men who 
have served their country ? 

Mr. Fisher: No such order as is mentioned has been issued. 
Under the Act a death gratuity cannot be granted in respect 
of any teacher (whether he has served in the forces or not) who 
fails to satisfy the Board that he was not of impaired health 
onthe Ist April, 1919. It is not the case that medical certificates 
are required for teachers who have served in the forces in circum- 
stances in which they would not be required for other teachers. 

In another reply to Sir Wm. Seager, Mr. Fisher stated that 
so far 2U ex-service teachers had been declared ineligible for the 
death gratuity. 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS (FREE PLACES). 

Mr. Myers asked the President of the Board of Education 
how many secondary schools in England and Wales, respectively, 
have been allowed to reduce the number of free places which 
the regulations ordinarily require; how many applications to 
reduce the number have been received from 1918, 1919, and 
1920 respectively ; and whether he will now refuse to allow 
anv continued or further reduction of the required number of 
free places ? 

Mr. Fisher: I will send the hon. member the figures for which 
he asks in the first part of the question. lt would involve an 
unjustifiable expenditure of time and labour to compile figures 
as to the number of applications for reduction from the com- 
mencement of each of the school vears 1917, 1918, and 1919, 
but I will send the hen. member tigures as to the number of such 
applications granted as from the beginning of each of those 
years. I am satisfied that the reasons stated in the White 
Paper presented to Parliament last Session (Cd. 241) for allowing 
a reduction of the ordinary requirement in special circumstances 
are still operative, and Ido not see my way to adopt the suggestion 
made in the last part of the question. Each application for 
such reduction will be dealt with on its merits. 


APPOINTED DAYS. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Frederick Hall, on Tuesday, r6th 
December, 1919, asked the Lord Privy Seal to state when the 
new Education Act 1s to be brcught into force, and the total 
expenditure thereunder falling upon the National Exchequer to 
be incurred in the year 1920-21. 

Mr. Herbert Fisher; My Right Honourable Friend has 
asked me to reply to this question. 

There is no single appointed day for the coming into operation 
of the whole of the Education Act, 1918. The most important 
provisions which are not yet fully in operation are Sections 1-5 
dealing with the preparation and submission of schemes, for 
which the Board have fixed the first dav of August, I919, as 
the appointed day, and Section to, for which no appointed 
day has yet been fixed, though I have expressed the hope that 
it mav be brought into operation in the Autumn of 1921. 

The Board's Estimates for 1920-1921 will in due course be 
submitted to the Treasury and laid before Parliament, and the 
information asked for in the last part of the question will then 
become available. It would be premature to make any state- 
ment of the subject at the present stage. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


The Teachers Council. 

It is announced that the number of applicants for admis- 
sion to the Register is now 35,000. The progress of the 
movement has been greatly accelerated during the past 
year and in this period some 10,000 applications were 
received. Mauch- remains to be done, however, before the 
Council can take its destined place as the central unifying 
body. Some teachers appear to misunderstand the scope 
and nature of the Council’s future work. They are afraid 
that it may displace existing associations or societies. 
Nothing of this kind is intended, or indeed possible. 
Instead of displacing existing bodies the Council will serve 
the useful purpose of focussing their efforts, giving the 
weight of opinion of the united profession to any policy 
which is designed to benefit education. Especially will 
the Council be able to promote the freedom of the individual 
teacher by removing the barriers which now stand between 
different fields of teaching work. In a untted profession 
there should be full freedom for any duly qualified member 
to obtain the work for which they are best fitted. The 
Council proposes to call a Conference of representatives 
from all associations of teachers for the purpose of exploring 
certain matters of immediate importance. Meanwhile 
teachers who are not yet registered are reminded that the 
period of grace is running out and that after the next few 
weeks the fee for registration will be increased. 

College of Preceptors. 

On Friday, zoth February, Dr. F. H. Hayward gave a 
demonstration lesson before the members of the College and 
their friends. The title given to the lesson was “ Another 
Hercules,” and Dr. Hayward expanded these words—taken 
from Henley’s lines on Lord Lister—into a most interesting 
lesson on the development of antiseptic surgery, comparing 
Lister’s work with the story of Hercules in the house of 
Admetus, driving away Death. After the lesson a short 
discussion took place, and Professor Adams, who presided, 
gave an interesting survey of the aim and value of such 
lessons. The College is performing a useful service by 
arranging these demonstrations, and it is hoped that they 
- will become widely known among teachers in London. 
The Guild of St. Edmund. 

The Guild of St. Edmund was founded by the late Father 
Hogg, of St. Alban’s, Holborn, as a means of bringing 
together teachers and others interested in education in 
order to foster mutual understanding and goodwill and to 
emphasize the spiritual and civic element in school work. 
Father Hogg has been succeeded in the office of Master of 
the Guild by Canon Swallow, now a member of the L.C.C. 
Education Committee and formerly the Headmaster of 
Chigwell School. A dinner was held at the Holborn 
Restaurant on Saturday, 14th February, when the chief 
guest was Sir Cyril Cobb, M.P. It is hoped that this func- 
tion will be the starting point of a new era in the history of 
the Guild, which is a body well deserving of the support 
of all teachers. The subscription is small, five shillings a 
year, and life membership costs only one guinea. 

Arts League of Service. 

The League has arranged a Lecture,to be given at West- 
minster School on Friday, March 12th, at 5-30 p.m., when 
Miss Margaret H. Bulley will describe a Method of Develop- 
ing an Understanding of Art. The lecture will be illustrated 
by lantern slides. Cards of free admission may be obtained 
from Miss A. M. Berry, 1, Robert Street, Adelphi, W.C.2. 
Child Study Society. 

On March 11th Dr. Jane Reaney will lecture on the 
Educational Needs of Adolescence, and on March 25th 
Dr. Elizabeth Sloan Chesser will lecture on Adolescence and 
the Continuation Schools. Both lectures are held at the 
Royal Sanitary Institute, 90, Buckingham Palace Road, 
and they start at 6 p.m. 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND 
UNIVERSITIES. 


Oxford and Women Graduates. 

Oxford has realised at length that the question of degrees 
for women must be re-considered in the light of modern 
developments. Without opposition Convocation has 
accepted the preamble of a new Statute conferring upon 
women the same privileges as are given to men in the 
matter of University standing and graduation. 


Professional Training for Music Teachers. 

The Teachers Registration Council has laid it down as 
a condition of admission to the Official Register of Teachers 
that applicants shall have undergone a course of training 
in teaching, in addition to a course of preparation or training 
in the subject they propose to teach. This condition will 
be generally enforced after the end of the present year, 
when the transitional alternative arrangements will be 
withdrawn. The Royal Academy of Music and the Royal 
College of Music have established schemes of training in 
teaching for music teachers and their example is being 
followed by other institutions. It should be noted, however, 
that the Registration Council will not accept a course of 
training in teaching as satisfying the Conditions of Registra- 
tion unless it has previously been submitted to and approved 
by the Council. Intending teachers of music should note 
this, and before paying a fee for a course they should ask 
whether it has been formally accepted as satisfying the 
requirements of the Teachers Registration Council. It 
should be noted, too, that the course must cover three 
terms and include a study of the principles and methods 
of teaching, together with practice in teaching under the 
supervision of a qualified critic. 


Salaries in Swansea. 

At a recent meeting of the School Management Com- 
mittee in Swansea applications for a new scale of salanes for 
Intermediate and Secondary School teachers were con- 
sidered at length, and it was decided to make the following 
recommendations :— 

Grade B. Men (Intermediate Schools): £275 by £20 to 
£375, and thence by £15 to £525 perannum. Women: £275 
by £15 to £420 per annum. 

Grade A. Men: £320 by £20 to £420, and thence by £15 
to £570 per annum. Women: £320 by £10 to £455 per 
annum. 

Headmasters: £650 by £25 to £900, plus a house, etc. 

Headmistresses : £600 by {20 to £800 per annum. 

Municipal Secondary Schools, Men: £275 by £20 to £375, 
and thence by £15 to £525 per annum. Women: £275 by 
£10 to £420 per annum. 

Headmasters : £550 by £25 to {800 per annum. 

Headmistresses : £440 by £20 to £040 per annum. 
Transfer of a Grammar School. 

On 31st March, 1920, the governors will cease to be 
responsible for the St. Martin’s Grammar School, Scar- 
borough. 

As the school is not paying its way and the deficit is 
increasing the Local Education Authority has agreed to 
the request of the governors to take it over. The Arch- 
bishop of York and the Rural Dean reluctantly agreed to 
the change. 


L.C.C. and School Inspection. 

The London County Council have adopted a report of 
the Education Committee recommending that inspectors 
should hold staff and district conferences with teachers, 
that annual reports by inspectors be no longer required, 
but that from time to time reports should be presented on 
particular schools where desired ; and where a school was 
considered inefficient a special and confidential report 
should be submitted. 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 


Mr. John Bayley. 

Mr. Bavlev, Headmaster of Wellington College, Salop, 
was the Coalition Liberal candidate for the Wrekin division 
of Shropshire in the recent bvye-clection. 

Mr. A. A. Thomas. 

Mr. A. Thomas has been nominated prospective Liberal 
candidate for West Islington. Mr. Thomas was a member 
of the Executive of the National Union of Teachers and 
is now its Legal Adviser. At one time he served on the 
Education Committee of the L.C.C. and more recently was 
military representative on the Islington Tribunal. 

Mr. R. W. Chapman. 

The death of Mr. C. Cannan caused a vacancy in the 
position of Secretary of the Oxford University Press. The 
Delegates have promoted the assistant secretarv, Mr. R. W. 
Chapman, of Oriel College, who won the Gaisford Prize for 
Greek Prose in 1903. 

Rev. F. E. Hutchinson, M.A. 

The Rev. F. E. Hutchinson, Trinity College, is the new 
secretary of the Oxford University Extension Delegacy in 
place of Mr. J. A. R. Marriott, M.P.. who has resigned this 
post after 25 years’ service, and also all offices in connection 
with the University in order to devéte himself to politics. 

Mr. Hutchinson used to be Lecturer in History at 
Magdalen College, Cambridge, and is well known as Vicar 
of Levland, Lancashire, where he has worked for the 
University Extension movement and the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association. 

Lieutenant-Colonel A. E. Scothern, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Scothern, who has just been appointed 
Headmaster of the Redditch Secondarv School, has had a 
distinguished career as a scholar, soldier and sportsman. 
He took high honours at Oxford and taught at Bristol, 
Reigate, Blackburn and Petersfield. A second heutenant 
in 1914, he became heutenant-colonel in 1917 and was 
mentioned six times in despatches. 

He played football for Oxford University, cricket for his 
college and represented England four times in amateur 
international games. 

Mr. A. D. Cameron, M.A. 

Mr. Cameron, Assistant Director of Education for 
Liverpool, died recently after a long illness. 

He was the son of a Scottish schoolmaster, took first-class 
honours in classics at Aberdeen and won an open scholar- 
ship at Christ Church, Oxford. As a member of the Liver- 
pool administrative statt Mr. Cameron was very much liked 
for his kindliness and courtesy. During the war he served 
in the secretary’s department of the Ministry of Munitions. 


Colonel Mellish, C.B. 

The Nottingham County Council have elected Colonel 
Mellish, Chairman of the County Fducation Committee, 
to be a County Alderman, thus filling the vacancy caused 
by the death of the late Mr. J. T. Farr. 

Dr. T. Franklin Sibly. 

Dr. Sibly has been appointed the first principal of the 
new University College of Swansea at a salary of £1,500 
a vear. Dr. Sibly is thirty-six vears of age, a Doctor of 
science of London and Bristol and a Fellow of the Geological 
Society of London. He graduated first class honours in 
physics and was awarded a geological research scholarship 
tenable at Bristol and at Birmingham, afterwards becoming 
a University teacher at King’s College, London, Professor 
of Geology at Cardiff, and later at Newcastle. 

Rev. Edmond Warre. 

Dr. Warre, the famous Headmaster of Eton, has died at the 
age of 82, deeply regretted by all Etonians. Dr. Warre 
was connected with the school as a scholar, assistant 
master, and for twenty-five years as a great headmaster. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Hospitality Refused. 

The Manchester City Council, following the example of 
Bradford, refused to extend a year’s hospitality to 2,000 
children of school age from the famine areas of Central 
Europe, but asked the Lord Mayor to open a fund on their 
behalf. 


Child Labour. 

[Ipswich and Blackpool have made bve-laws prohibiting 
the employment of children of school age. The Education 
Department is said to have informed the Middlesex County 
Education Authority that the M.C.C. cannot abolish 
Sunday child labour ; an eminent K.C. says that Middlesex 
may restrict emplovment to any occupation, e.g., choir- 
singing. In the meantime London has passed a bve-law 
making illegal the employment on Sunday of children 
under fourteen. 


Education and Trade. 
The Kent Education Committee is about to commence 
trading, wholesale and retail, in books and stationery. 


Swansea’s Charter. 
The Prime Minister is to visit Swansea to present the 
University Charter. 


A Present for Mr. Cope. 

The boys of Mill Hill School have presented Mr. John L. 
Cope, the leader of the British Imperial Antarctic Expedi- 
tion, with a Samovede dog, to be called * Sir John,” after 
Sir John McClure, the headmaster. The dog will serve 
as a sledge dog. 


Coal Mine under a School. 

The Lancashire Education Authority has authorised the 
governors of the Upholland Grammar School, subject to 
rovalties being paid and indemnities against damage to the 
school being guaranteed, to permit a colliery company to 
work a mine under the site of the school. 


A Curious Request. 

An old boy of Bristol Grammar School asked to be allowed 
to give a prize to the worst boy in the school. Commenting 
on this, Lord Mayor lLrancombe described himself as one 
of the bad boys of his schooldays, and said that the worst 
bovs often turned out very well, having simply an excessive 
amount of spirits and energy which, turned in the right 
direction, made them heroes or great men. But the Lord 
Mayor would not advocate giving a prize to the worst bov ; 
the possibilities of competition seemed too dangerous. 


£10,000 for Girton College. 

A gift of £10,000 has been made to Girton College for 
the purpose of encouraging scientific research by women, 
during the next twenty years, in mathematical, physical 
and natural science. 


A Memorial to Dr. H. M. Butler. 

The pulpit placed in Harrow School Chapel in memory 
of Dr. Butler, headmaster from -1860 to 1885, was used by 
the present headmaster for the first time on February Ist. 


Gift to a Cambridge College. 

Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan has given a seventeenth century 
silver-gilt cup to Christ's College. The cup is beautifully 
chased, weighs about 10 ounces, and is 2r inches high. 
It was a wedding present from the Merchant Taylors’ 
Guild in 1620 to John Plome: of New Windsor. 


Surrey Memorial Fund. 

A Memorial Fund is being raised in the County of Surrey 
in memory of old scholars who have fallen in the war. 
The Fund will provide convalescent treatment for neces- 
sitous children attending the primary schools. 
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PENSIONS. 


Teachers’ Pensions—Qualifying Service. 

The Treasury have, on the recommendation of the Board of 
Education. declared the following to be Qualifving Service 
for the purposes of the School Teachers (Superannuation) Act, 


TEACHING SERVICE. 


(1) SERVICE Prior To APRIL 1, 1919. 

Service in any of the schools represented on the Head Masters’ 
Conference or the Incorporated Association of Head Masters, or 
the Association of Head Mistresses, or the Conference ot Catholic 
Colleges or Schools represented on the Association of Preparatory 
Schools. In addition, service in schools recognised under the 
Board of Education Act, 1899, for the purposes of Column B 
of the Teachers’ Register, and also any service which is accepted 
bv the Teachers Registration Council set up under Section 16 
of the Education (Administrative Provisions) Act, 1907, as teach- 
ing experience which qualities a teacher for registration. 

Service in a school, even although under private management 
and conducted for private profit, as to which the Board are 
satished that it was conducted on the same standards of efficiency 
and with the same general principles as schools which were under 
public management. 

The same regard will be paid to continuity as in the case of 
recognised service (see Section 18 (vi) of the 1918 Act), and a 
school which, at any given date, is found to be satisfactory from 
the point of view of qualifving service will be assumed, in default 
of evidence to the contrary, to have been previously satisfactory, 
so that previous service in that school shall be treated as quali- 
fying. 

(2) SERVICE AFTER APRIL 1, 1919. 

Service in any school or educational institution with regard 
to which the Board are satisfied, either by a certificate from an 
Inspector of the Board or of a Local Education Authority or 
University, that it is making satisfactory provision for the educa- 
tion of the scholars. 

(3) SERVICE EITHER BEFORE OR AFTER APRIL 1, 1919. 

(i) Service in any University or University College. 

(ii) Service in any school receiving grants from or provided 
by a Government Department other than the Board of Education 
(this would include schools receiving grants from the Board of 
Agriculture, Poor Law Schools receiving grants from the Local 
Government Board, and schools at present maintained by the 
Ministry of Pensions and other Departments). 

(iii) Service as a Supplementary Teacher in a Public Elemen- 
tarv School. 

(iv) Service as a teacher in any Educational Institution in 
receipt of grants from the Government in anv other part of the 
United Kingdom. 

(v) Service as a teacher in any school or other Educational 
Institution in any British Colony or Dependency or in India, 
which is maintained, aided, or under regular inspection by the 
Government. 

(vi) Service in any foreign country undertaken under the 
arrangement for the interchange of teachers, which was made 
by the Board of Education some vears ago. 


NON-TEACHING SERVICE. 


SERVICE AFTER IST APRIL, 1919. 

The service of Domestic Economy Teachers who have been 
lent to the Navy and Army Canteen Board during the War 
as from the Ist April, 1919. It is understood that their service 
will probably be pensionable from that date by the Navy and 
Army Canteen Board. 

SERVICE EITHER BEFORE OR AFTER IST APRIL, 1919. 

(1) Service as Inspector of Schools or in a similar capacity 
under any Government Department in England, Scotland, or 
Ireland. This would include, besides the Board's Inspectors, 
Home Office Inspectors of Reformatory and Industrial Schools, 
Inspectors of Poor Law Schools,and Army and Admiralty Schools. 

(2) Service as an official of the Board of Education or the 
Scotch or Irish Education Departments. 

(3) Service as an official of a Local Education Authority whose 
salary is paid out of the Education rate. This would cover 
officials of an Education Committee, but not municipal or county 
officials generally. 

(4) An official of any school or educational institution (not 
conducted tor private profit) including a University, if the 
institution is one, teaching service in which would be regarded 
as recognised or qualhifving service. 


(5) Inthe case of Trade or Commercial Instructors in Technical 
Schools a certain number of years of industrial or commercial 
experience mav be treated as qualliving service—the normal 
period to be not more than five vears, with power to allow not 
more than seven years in special cases. 

[NoTE BY EDITOR OF “ EDUCATIONAL TIMEs.”’ 

Our readers should note that Qualifying Service does not add 
to the amount of a pension or lump sum, but enables a teacher 
tO QUALIFY for a pension, etc., who would otherwise not be 
able to do so.] 


i. 


Pension Queries. 

The Editor will be pleased to answer questions relating to pensions, 
both here and through the post. In all cases inquirers must enclose 
the coupon from the inside fage of the back cover. Ifa reply through 
the post is desired, a stamped, addressed envelope must also be sent. 
Replies of general interest only will be printed in this column, and 
when no nom de plume has been chosen by the inquirer, the latter 
will be indicated by the initials of ihe name. But all correspondents 
must communicate theiy names and addresses. 


As there is apparently still much misunderstanding of the 
main features of the School Teachers (Superannuation) Act, 
1918, it will be useful to outline one or two of the chief provisions. 

1. In most cases the teacher must serve 30 years in order to 
qualify fora pension. (There are exceptions in favour of teachers 
who paid contributions under the old Pensions Act and in favour 
of married women.) 

2. This 30 years may comprise both Recognised and Quali- 
fying Service, but 10 years must be Recognised Service. Recog- 
nised Service, as a rule but not invariably, is service in a State- 
aided school. Zt cannot be service in a school conducted for private 
profit. Qualifying Service is not pensionable service, but service 
which is accepted by the Board (up to a total of 20 years) as part 
of the required 30 vears’ period. Qualifying Service may be 
any form of service, teaching or otherwise. It has been partially 
defined by the Board, but it is still open for a teacher 
to ask that any kind of individual experience may be accepted 
as Qualifying Service. Recognised Service alone is pensionable ; 
Qualitying Service qualifies for a Pension in cases where the 
Recognised Service of a teacher is less than the required 30 vears, 

3. The conditions under which service in a non-State-aided 
school may be Recognised Service are so complicated that a 
study of each individual case with data in full may be necessary 
before a decision can be made. No more than 10 vears’ service 
prior to April Ist, 1919, in a non-grant-aided school, not con- 
ducted for private profit, can be Recognised Service, and even 
then the teacher must have been emploved in some other form 
of Recognised Service for not less than 10 years. 

4. At age 60 a Pension of 1/80th of the average salary for 
the last five years of a tcacher’s service and an additional allow- 
ance or a lump sum of 1 /30th of the average salary are payable 
to the teacher who has fulfilled the conaitions for cach year of 
Recognised Service. 

MINIMUM OF TEN YEARS’ RECOGNISED SERVICE. 

S.—You must complete at least ten years’ Recognised Service, 
that is, service in a State-aided School, or at least one not con- 
ducted for private profit. See notes above. 

QUALIFYING SERVICE. 

W.—In vour case the new declaration of the Treasury respect- 
ing Teaching Service previous to April Ist, 1919, which they 
accept as Qualifying Service, is all-important. (See paragraph 
in list above—“ Service in a school . . .. under 
public management.) We are afraid, however, that the onus 
of providing evidence to this etfect rests on the teacher. 

R.—You have miscalculated, we think. We make at most 
29 years’ service. We cannot say from your data whether 
period No. 1 will be accepted as Qualitving Service or not. 

‘FULL-TIME SERVICE." 

J.—Recognised Service must be “ full-time,” and it rests with 
the Board to determine what they will accept as full-time. 
You should state the case to them. 

FIVE YEARS’ SERVICE. 

S. No. 2.--—Service is Recognised Service, whenever rendered, 
in a school that was State-aided on April Ist, 1919, or becomes 
so within five years of that date. 

SUPERANNUATION AND INSURANCE. 

H.—-Yes; the School Teachers (Superannuation) Act, 1918, 
relieves you of the obligation of paving contributions under the 
Insurance Act. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Mixed Secondary Schools. 


Sir,—The columns of the London and provincial press con- 
tained many reports of a discussion on Mixed Secondary Schools, 
which took place last month at the Annual Meeting of the 
Incorporated Association of Head Masters, In the course of 
that discussion references were made to a memorandum on schools 
of this type, issued in the form of a leaflet by our Association, and 
to what, m the opinion of the speakers, were the object the memo- 
randum had in view and the motives which prompted its issue. 

Our Executive Committce hopes that you will allow us space 
in your paper for a statement of the actual facts. 

The leatlet in question was drawn up in the vear 1914 by a 
joint committee of Head and Assistant Mistresses, and was 
issucd with the cordial support of the Education Section of the 
National Union of Women Workers. It has never since been 
reprinted or reissued, so that what has been termed an “ attack e 
on Mixed Secondary Schools is an affair of six vears ago. 

The memorandum expressly states that it does not refer 
to any co-educational schools founded to carry out certain 
definite educational theories, but exclusively to Mixed Secondary 
Schools under the headship of a man, established by Local 
Education Authorities, and owing their origin to motives of 
economy. To represent it as in any sense an attack on the 
co-education of the sexes is therefore clearly inaccurate. As 
a matter of fact, opinion in our Association as to the desirability 
of co-education has always been divided, and it would have been 
impossible for us to have made any general pronouncement 
for or against this type of education. 

Our objections to certain Mixed Secondary Schools, as they 
existed in 1914, were based partly upon the danger of over- 
pressure on girls working in the same Forms as boys at the age 
of adolescence, and partly upon the unsuitability to girls of forms 
of discipline customary in the case of boys. 

But what were understood at the time to be the more con- 
tentious parts of our memorandum were the references to the 
position of the mistresses and, in particular, to that of the 
Senior Assistant Mistress. We felt it to be vital that girls from 
fourteen to eighteen should have the guidance of wise and 
sympathetic women, and we knew that upper classes in mixed 
schools were taught almost entirely by masters, while the 
Senior Mistress often lacked opportunities of dealing with girls 
apart from boys, was not easily accessible to parents, and had 
no private room for interviews with either girls or parents. 

These and several other points were discussed in the year 
1916, and in the most friendly spirit at an informal conference 
between three representatives of the Head Masters’ Association 
and three of the Head Mistresses. Since then, the preoccupations 
of the war, and pressure of cther educational business, have 
prevented further progress in the matter. We were quite 
unaware that the views put forwardin 1914 were regarded by any 
section of the Head Masters as a “declaration of war upon 
mixed schools following upon the Armistice of 1918.” 

A closer examination of the circumstances might possibly 
have prevented the speakers in the discussion te which reference 
has been made from attributing to us motives of self-interest, 
and from declaring that our memorandum formed part of the 
feminist propaganda of the time. The memorandum, it is truc, 
went so far as to say that to have a man at the head of a school 
which girls attended entailed loss to the girls. But if it were 
usual to appoint women to the headship of Mixed Secondary 
Schools, Head Masters might, we imagine, be found raising an 
analogous objection on behalf of bovs. 

Our Association, like that of the Head Masters, contains 
members of widely differing views on political, social, and even 
educational questions ; but on one point at least we are unani- 
mous—our right to hold and our duty to put forward when desir- 
able considered views as to the educational interests of the girls 
of the nation. 

We prefer to restrict our comment on the discussion to a 
statement of fact, and to refrain from imputing anything save 
regrettable misapprehension to the speakers who, in spite of 
allusions to cricket, scarcely satisfied our conception of fair play. 

Yours faithfully, Epita H. Major, President. 
RETA OLDHAM, Ex-President. 
GRACE (ANNER, 
Chairman of Committee. 
Association of Head Mistresses 
(Incorporated 1896). 


92, Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 
16th February, 1920. 


False Values. 


To the Editor of THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


Sir,-—-On page 22 of vour issue for January there is a para- 
graph headed ‘* Honours for Teachers,” from which we learn 
that one primary teacher has been elected a Lord Mayor and 
two others have been appointed Justices of the Peace. These 
appointments are regarded as a recognition of the claims of 
teachers generally to a share of civic honours. 


Surely, sir, this is putting a false value on these offices. They 
should be looked on as public duties, not as honours such as 
M.V.O., 0.B.E., K.C.B., etc., ete. These honours might well 
be conferred on primary teachers, but I hold that no primary 
teacher can fulfil the duties of a Lord Mayor. Should he get 
a year’s leave I have no doubt he would (if a capable man) 

carry ont the dutics excellently, and be all the better for the 
experience. 


I do not known what the duties of a J.P. for the County of 
London may be, but I much doubt whether an elementary 
schoolmaster in full work could satisfactorily carry out all the 
duties that fall to the lot of an ordinary county J.P. The Bench 
work is often the least important, because it is generally shared 
with so many colleagues. In addition to the certifying of 
lunatics, there are papers of various kinds to be signed constantly, 
and, if the convenience of people is to be considered, these must 
be attended to at times not always convenient to the J.P. 
himself. 


l speak as one who knows. Twenty years of schoolmastcring, 
and over thirty vears of public work, including that of a J.P., 
education administrator, ctc., I know that I could not have 
done that work satisfactorily while still a schoolmaster, especially 
if the work had been anything like what it was during the war. 
In my case the J.P. did happen to be an honour, because I was 
placed on the Commission on the request of my neighbours, 
who might have selected some one else—but it was for their own 
convenience, not as an honour for me. 


Of course the work of a J.P. is pretty much what an individual 
chooses to make it—but there must be an irreducible minimum. 

It may be that I am mistaken, and that the appointments 
referred to are for ex-teachers. 


The point I want to insist on is that it is putting a false value 
on civic duties to speak of them as civic honours. 


Yours obediently, 


W. W. 
jan. 14, 1920. 


A New Proof. : 


To the Editor of THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


Sir,—I am sending herewith a proof that I cannot find in any 
of the recognised text-books on Geometry for schools. 


It appears to me to be accurate, and to have the merit of 
being considerably shorter and less complicated than the one 
usually given. 

I shall be very grateful if you can find room to insert it, that 
I may have an opportunity of receiving criticisms. 

Yours faithfully, 


J. FitzRoy Jowes. 
Wellesley House, Broadstairs. 


(PROOF. | 
Equal chords of a circle are equi-distant from the centre. 


If aB, cp be equal chords of the circle ABCD, whose centre is O, 
then the distances of AB and cD from o are equal. 
Proof : 
In the triangles AOB, COD 
AO=CO (radii) 
BO= DO (do. ) 
| AB=CD (given) 
the triangles AOB, COD are congruent, and will 
coincide if placed one upon the other: hence the 
distances of AB and cp from o are equal. 
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The Indian Civil Service as a Career. 


Sir Robert Blair sends us the following letter, written by Sir James 
Wilson, K.C.S I. 


May I draw attention to the changes recently announced by 
the India Office in the rules regarding pay, leave, and pension 
for the Indian Civil Service, which make it, even more than 
before, one of the finest careers in the world. 

Two important alterations have been made in the method of 
reckoning salaries. In the first place, a distinction is now drawn 
between men recruited in India and men recruited from outside. 
The latter class of recruits, which will include all Europeans 
who pass the open competition in this country, will receive, in 
addition to the general rate of pay, an overseas allowance 
beginning with 150 rupees a month, and rising according to 
length of service to 250 rupees a month. In the second place, 
the old system, under which there was a fixed number of appoint- 
ments in cach grade of pay, and an individual civilian’s salary 
varicd according to the number of vacancies, permanent or 
temporary in the grades above him—largely a matter of luck-— 
has been abolished, and instead of it a system has been adopted, 
under which the individual civilian’s salary will mainly depend 
upon his own length of service. (I may mention that I strongly 
recommended this new method of calculating salaries before 
I left India ten years ago.) The way in which this will work 
may be understood from the following example :—A man who, 
by taking a high place in the open competition in thi. country, 
secures an appointment, will, during the first year of his service, 
receive a total pay of 600 rupees a month; and, whatever post 
he may hold, or whatever be the number of vacancies above him, 
his salary will rise year by year until in the sixteenth year he 
will be drawing at least 1,600 rupees a month. At the end of 
his eleventh year he will have to pass an efficiency test, which 
need not be dreaded by any man of diligence and capacity. 
In ordinary course every man who passes that test will in time 
rise to one of the “superior ” appointments, according to the 
number of vacancies which may occur in those appointments ; 
and so long as he holds, either temporarily or permanently, one 
of those superior posts, and therefore exercises greater responsi- 
bility, he will draw pay at a higher rate, which again will vary 
according to his own length of service. For instance, if in his 
fifth year of service he officiates for amonth or two as a Collector 
ora Judge, he will draw 1,150 rupees a month instead of his own 
personal pay of 800; and if, in his sixteenth year of service he 
is officiating more or less permanently in one of those higher 
posts, his pay will be 2,050 rupees a month instead of his personal 
pay of 1,600. Every civilian, who has not proved inefficient, 
may reckon on holding one of these superior posts permanently 
by his twenty-third year of service, and on then drawing a 
salary of at least 2,509 rupees a month. Above those posts 
again there are higher appointments filled by selection of the 
best men, such as those of Commissioner, Chief Secretary, and 
Sessions Judge, and carrying pay varying from 3,000 to 3,750 
rupees amonth; and any good man, who stays on long enough, 
may reckon with some confidence on reaching one or other of 
those posts before he is compelled to retire after thirty-five 
years’ service. He may retire at any time he chooses after 
twenty-five years’ service with a pension of £1,000 a year. 
Hitherto, a civilian has had to contribute four per cent. of his 
salary towards that pension, but in future this contribution of 
four per cent. of salary will be separately funded and returned 
to the contnbutor on his retirement, or paid to his heirs in case 
of his death. The rates of invalid annuity and the rules about 
leave, already very liberal, have also been made considerably 
more favourable. 

Salaries in India are paid in rupees, and their value in British 
currency varies according to the exchange value of the rupee. 
For a number of years before the war the rupee was worth 
ls. 4d. or, in other words, the £ was worth 15 rupees ; so that a 
man who had to send home £100 had to pay 1,500 rupees for it 
in India. At present the exchange value of the rupee is 2s. 4d. 
and anyone in India can now send home £100 at a cost of 857 
rupees. If the new scale of salaries be turned into British 
currency at the present rate of 2s. 4d. to the rupee, it may be 
said that the young civilian of twenty-three or twenty-four will, 
in his first year of service in India, draw a pay in rupees equiva- 
lent to £840 a year in British currency ; while the man who has 
risen to one of the appointments of which the pay is 3,000 rupees 
a month is now drawing the equivalent of £4,200 a year. It 
seems very unlikely, however, that the rupee will long remain at its 


present very high value in exchange, which is due partly to the 
extraordinary increase in the world’s demand for silver, owing 
to the effects of the war, and partly to the depreciation in the 
value of the British paper pound, caused by the excessive issuc 
of British paper currency. On the other hand, it is also unlikely 
that its value will for a number of years fall to anything like its 
pre-war rate of Ils. 4d. If it falls to Is. 8d. (that is, 12 rupees 
to the £), then the equivalent in sterling of the Indian salaries 
paid in rupees will be—in the civilian’s first year of service, £600 
a year; in his fifteenth year of service at least £1,600 a year ; 
and in his twenty-third year of service almost certainly £2,500 
a year. And if he is a good man and stays on after he has earned 
his pension by twenty-five years’ service, he will probably before 
he retires be drawing the equivalent, at Is. 8d. to the rupee, of 
£3,000 a year. 

So much for the pecuniary advantages of obtaining an appoint- 
ment in the Indian Civil Service. But they are of small account 
in comparison with the powers and opportunities such an 
appointment gives. Even when engaged in the every-day work 
of administration, the civilian may feel that he is taking an 
important part in securing peace, justice, and prosperity to the 
people of India, and is exercising greater influence for good in 
his generation than falls to the lot of most men. He must be 
prepared to undertake serious responsibilities from time to time. 
He may, quite early in his service, not only have to try important 
cases as a magistrate or judge, but may have to deal with an 
outbreak of crime, conduct a campaign against famine, cholera, 
or plague, or (most trying duty of all) have to give the order to 
fire on a riotous mob bent on massacre and plunder. Yet, as 
experience, both before and during the war, has proved, the ordin- 
ary young Scot need not fear that, whenever he may find himself 
in a position of grave responsibility, he will fail to rise to the 
occasion. Life in India, though sometimes trying and monotonous 
has many compensations. There are plenty of opportunities for 
games and sports, and there is always the satisfaction of doing 
good work for one’s fellow men. There are, of course, drawbacks, 
the chief of which is that, if a man marries, he must reckon on 
having to part from time to time from his wife and children. 

There are likely to be in the future fewer vacancies available 
for Europeans, as the present policy is to employ a considerably 
larger proportion of Indians in the Service, and, therefore, the 
competition in this country may be expected to be keener, 
although a number of possible competitors may be deterred from 
competing by doubts as to what the effect of the new Government 
of India Act will be on the position of the Indian civilian. There 
need be no fear that it will render the European civilian’s position 
less secure, for the Act provides that no person in the Civil 
Service of the Crown in India may be dismissed by any authority 
subordinate to that by which he was appointed, and that anv 
person appointed by the Secretary of State in Council who thinks 
himself wronged by an order of an official superior may complain 
to the Governor of the Province in order to obtain justice. 
Although, like many other men with Indian experience, I think 
that the change in the system of Government made by the new 
Act may lead to serious trouble in some parts of India, and make 
the European civilian’s position more difficult than before, he 
will still find that his powers are great, and that his vigilance 
in at least as necessary as before for the protection of the ignorant 
and helpless masses of the people. Indeed, as the number of 
European civilians decreases, the influence and responsibility 
of the individual civilian will become greater. He will have to 
be prepared to work whole-heartedly for the good of the people on 
equal terms with his Indian fellow-officials, and it may be from 
time to time serve loyally under an Indian superior. Britain 
will require more than ever to provide the very best intellect 
and character available, in order to fulfil her duty to the millions 
of India, for whose welfare Parliament must continue to be 
responsible. 

I venture to suggest that headmasters and professors should 
obtain from the India Office copies of the new Regulations for 
the open competition, and should direct the attention of any 
exceptionally able pupil they may have, and of his parents, to 
the advantages of an Indian career, advise him to look forward 
to trying his luck in the open competition, and help him to 
arrange his course of studies accordingly ; while at the same 
time preparing for an alternative career, in case he may fail at 
the examination, or be rejected on medical grounds. But no 
youth should be encouraged to make the attempt unless he is 
of good physique and strong character. and likely to put his 
heart into his work. There is no room for slackers in the Indian 
Civil Service, 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 


A New Mecaenas. 


The patronage of men of station or of wealth is perhaps 
a doubtful boon to a living writer or artist. However 
harshly the obligations of plain hving and high thinking 
may oppress the poor scribe or painter he had better endure 
them than become a flunkey. The case is changed when 
the patronage of the wealthy is general and not individual. 
Since we gain by any advance in the arts, and since the 
supply often stimulates a demand, we may be content 
when we reflect that our higher education of women owes 
much to Mr. Holloway’s ointment, our Repertory Theatre 
movement to Mr. Horniman’s pure teas and to Mr. Barry 
Jackson's Maypole margarine, our modern opera to the 
late Mr. Beecham's much advertised pills, which advertise- 
ments indeed it justifies to some extent, since a box at 
Sir Thomas Beecham’s performance is certainly worth a 
guinea. 


It remained for a successful banker, Mr. Locb, to initiate 
the most excellent form of patronage. This he did when 
he arranged with Mr. Wm. Heinemann for the pubhcation 
of the Loeb Classical Library, a series of Greek and Latin 
Texts with English Translations on the opposite pages. 
The editors are Dr. E. Capps, Dr. T. E. Page, and Dr. W. H. 
Rouse, and these distinguished scholars are to be congratu- 
lated, with the publisher and Mr. Loeb, on the appearance 
of the hundredth volume of the series. This achievement 
is the more noteworthy in that it represents the work of 
seven years only, and of the seven years four have been 
years of warfare. It is pleasant to think of the Editors and 
their colleagues finding in the preparation of these admirable 
volumes some solace and distraction amid the clamour 
of a world conflict. 


“ Studying the ancients in translations,” says Melancthon, 
“is merely looking at the shadow.” For most of us the 
“ substance ” is unattainable and I venture to think that 
the translation, our own or another’s, is the real substance. 
R. H. Quick gives an apposite illustration from the 
experience of Kingslake, author of “ Eothen.” “ This 
distinguished Eton man,” says Quick, “fired by his 
remembrances of Homer, visited the Troad. He had,” as 
he tells us, ‘‘ clasped the Iliad line by line to his brain with 
reverence as well as love.” Well done, Eton! we are 
tempted to exclaim when we read this passage; here at 
least is proof that some LITERATURE was taught in those 
days of the dominion of the classics. But stop! It seems 
that the clasping did not take place at Eton, but in the 
happy days before Eton, when Kingslake KNEW NO GREEK 
AND READ TRANSLATIONS. 


The Loeb Classical Library offers us the best translations 
in a most agreeable form, and those of us who so desire may 
renew our knowledge of the shadowy text while enjoying 
the substance of the author’s meaning. 


To our readers who are interested in Mr. F. A. Wright’s 
translations from Meleager, an especially valuable feature 
of the Loeb Classical Library is the Greek Anthology, which 
is produced in five handsome volumes at 7s. 6d. each. 


SILAS BIRCH, 


REVIEWS. 


Education. 


EDUCATION : ITS DATA AND First PRINCIPLES: by T. Percy 
Nunn. Edward Arnold. 6s. net. 


The general editor of the Modern Educator's Library, in which 
series this book appears, tells us that he had in view the needs 
of young teachers and of those training to be teachers. Such 
readers will certainly find things made pleasant for them in these 
pages. They will feel themselves led by easy stages into the 
very heart of a complex and ordinarily very confusing subject. 
The old stager for his part will find a charming air of freshness 
about the volume. There is no feeling of the warmed-up dish. 
The reader has that pleasant impression of newly dried ink 
that is so refreshing, particularly when dealing with such a 
venerable subject. Perhaps the first part of the book is slightly 
better than the second. From its very nature it is more compact, 
better organised, dealing as it does with the fundamentals, 
and the underlying philosophy of the whole. In the later chapters 
the number of themes is so enormous that it is impossible in the 
space at the author’s disposal to weld them all into an organic 
whole. Problems of all kinds keep cropping up on every page. 
The wonder is that Professor Nunn has been able to maintain 
such a consecution of thought in traversing such an enormously 
extended area. For, when the end of the book has been reached, 
the outstanding impression in the mind of the reader is that of 
unity. After all, the book is one and indivisible. 


The idea that underlies the whole book is that education 
aims primarily, ultimately, and all the time at the development 
of individuality. Naturally this position brings Professor Nunn 
into apparent conflict with what are called the social aims, but 
he has no difficulty in showing that the eulogistic use of the term 
“ social” is based on certain fallacies, and that ‘‘ the most 
clearly ‘ social’ conduct always implies a strong self behind it.” 
No one can for a moment feel that anything is here held up to 
admiration but that which inevitably wins the approval of the 
best elements in society. In fact our author deals with the 
individual and the social self in pretty much the same manner as 
he deals with the eternal conflict between body and mind. 
He finds a working hypothesis on soundly pragmatic lines by 
resolving the two opposing elements into an indissoluble unity, 
symbolised by the hyphenated term body-mind. The book, 
in fact, stands the test that its author is quite evidently applying 
to it all along the line, though he does not make an ostentatious 
display of it—the test: does the theory work ? The most hostile 
reader can hardly deny that it does. The book is indeed amazingly 
hospitable in the sense that it provides room for all sorts and 
conditions of thinkers who have self-restraint enough to give 
the author a chance to show how agreement may be reached 
on essential points, though of course there are many secondary 
points on which differences must be permitted to remain. Even 
on secondary points Professor Nunn’s opponents will differ from 
him with regret. His persuasive style makes it hard work to 
disagree with him. 


What gives special value to this volume is that its author is 
closcly connected with the various movements that are deter- 
mining the present day evolution of education. It 1s rare indeed 
to find a writer on education who combines in himself the sympa- 
thetic knowledge of the metaphysical aspects with experience 
in the applications of the newer mathematical and laboratory 
investigations. Further, the book itself is full of evidences that 
Professor Nunn is as much at home on the literary and zsthetic 
sides as he is on the philosophic and mathematical. Perhaps 
for the first time we have a work on education that looks upon 
the subject from all points of view, and yet maintains a fair 
balance among them all. In his doctrine of horme and mineme 
in their relation to the conscious and the unconscious, Professor 
Nunn has made a contribution of first-rate importance to the 
harmonising of the conflicting claims of schools hitherto regarded 
as hopelessly in opposition. Every teacher of education will 
enthusiastically welcome this timely volume. 

(Continued on page 134.) 
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PITMAN’S EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


DRAWING AND DESIGN. 
By S. Cece. 
A feature of the book is the inclusion of plates 
printed by scholars from wood blocks of their own 
making and designing. It also contains good 
sections on lettering and pen and ink drawing, as 
well as on pencil work, colour work, etc. 
10 in. by 7} in. 230 pp., profusely illustrated with 
colour E and reproductions in half-tone and 
line, 10s. 6d. net. 
LESSONS IN COLOUR—COMMON 
OBJECTS. By H. A. RANKIN. 
A practical manual suitable for all who would 
master the elementary principles of colour as 
applied both to animate and inanimate objects. 
full-page illustrations. Se. net. 


LESSONS IN COLOUR—FLOWERS. 

By THR SAME AUTHOR, 
This volume contains an extension of the principles 
of the preceding volume, and their direct applica- 
tion to the varied hues and tones of the floral world. 
40 full-page coloured plates. 5s. net. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR & COMPOSITION: 
By W. JAYNE Weston, M.A., B.Se. (Lond.). 

In this volume the theory of the language is made 
interesting and taught with effect b ing brought 
into union with the practice. Tne book is a 
manual of Grammar taught through composition. 
3e. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH PROSE COMPOSITION. 

By THE SAME AUTHOR, (Just Published.) 
This is a help to the writing of English, and will 
prove invaluable to those who have difficulty in 
expressing themselves easily and correctly. The 
book is suitable for Class or Private Study. 
A feature is the number and variety of the exer- 
cises given. 3s. 6d. net. 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 


PROGRESSIVE 


FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


By Dr. F. A. HEDGCOCK. 


Officier de l'Instruction Publique ; 
Officier d’Academie ; and the only 
English Docteur ès Lettres of the 
University of Paris. 


The method is a combination of the direct with 
the indirect, and, by means of phonetic type, a 
closely approximate idea of French pronunciation 
is conveyed. 


PRICE.—Part I, 38. 6d. net.; Part 
II, 28. 6d. net. Complete Edition, 
58s. 6d. net. Key, 3s. 6d. net. 


FREE.—A sixteen-padge section of the book 
will be sent free and post free, together with 
descriptive leaflet, on application. 


JOSEPH WILLIAMS, LIMITED. 


Up-to-date Reading Books. 


THE WANTS of MAN. By T.W. BowTeE tr, M.A. 
A Junior Economic Reader. The author's manner 
of handling the subject will appeal to young 
readers. Each chapter is written in a clear, 
interesting style, and the work includes numerous 
illustrations, and also useful test questions. 3s. net. 


THE TRIUMPH OF MAN. 

This book contains a simple account of wind, water, 
steam and electricity and their applications. 
248 pp., 130 illustrations. 2s. net. 


OUR FOOD SUPPLIES. By F. W. CHAMBERS. 
This is the Junior Book, and gives in a complete 
series of lessons, the growth, preparation, and 
marketing of all the common food-stuffs. With 
numerous illustrations. Is. 9d. net. 


OUR MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 
A splendidly illustrated intermediate reading book 
dealing with the chief branches of modern industry. 
The whole book is rendered attractive by its 
unusual wealth of illustrations. With numerous 
illustrations. 2s. 6d. net. 


BOOK-KEEPING SIMPLIFIED, 

By W. O. Buxton, A.C.A. 
A guide to the Principles and Practice of Double 
Entry Bookkeeping. In crown 8vo., cloth, 
304 pp. 3s. 6d. Answers, 28. net. 


BOOK-KEEPING FOR BEGINNERS. 

By W. E. Hoorer, A.C.L.S. 
A frst course in the art of up-to-date Book- 
keeping, with Answers to the Exercises. Cloth. 
148 pp. 2s. net. 


1, Amen Corner, London, E.C. 4. 


THE BERNERS EDITION 


MODERN EDITING. 


Over 500 Volumes now ready. 


CLEAR PRINTING. 
Net Prices. 


OF STANDARD AND 
COPYRIGHT WORKS. 


GOOD PAPER. 


Complete List on application. 


AN IMPORTANT SERIES OF 


PRACTICAL HANDBOOKS ON MUSICAL SUBJECTS. 
Under the responsible Editorship of STEWART MACPHERSON. 


11. THE SINGING-CLASS TEACHER : His Principles and Methods 


I. FORM IN MUSIC (Macpherson). 

2. MUSIC AND ITS APPRECIATION, or the Foundations of True 
Listening (Macpherson). 

3. ORGAN A MPANIMENT OF THE CHURCH SERVICES 
(H. W. Richards). 

4. PIANOFORTE AYING ON ITS TECHNICAL AND 
AESTHETIC SIDES (Chas. F. Reddie). 

5. STUDIES IN PHRASING AND FO (Macpherson). 

‘6. AURAL CULTURE based upon Musical Appreciation (Macpherson 


and Ernest Read). 


Music (Herbert Antcliffe). 
THE TECHNIQ 


UE OF THE MODERN ORCHESTRA, a Manual 
Widor). 
PLAYING 
u Musical Appreciation. 
k ** of Songs and Rhythmic Exercises, | 17. 
tiptive Catalogue, with prices, on application. 


NEW VOLUMES WILL BE ISSUED PERIODICALLY. 


of Practical Instrumentation (C. H. 
9. A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO VIOLIN 


10. AURAL CULTURE based 
Limp Cloth. Separate ** Pupil’s 
etc. Paper. 


(Dept. 12.) 


Part I. Limp Cloth. 13, 
Separate ** Pupil’s Book °° ot Songs and Rhythmic Exercises, etc. Paper | 14 
7. LIVING MUSIC, a Popular Introduction to the Methods of Modern 


Complete in Three Parts. 


(F. C. Field-Hyde). 


lla. MELODIES AND TESTS for Sight-Singing and Musical Dictation 


(complete) 


. C. Field-Hyde). 
k I., Tonic Sol-fa ; 


Book II., Staff Notation; Books I. and IT. 


12. THE STUDY OF MODERN HARMONY (Lenormand), translated 
by Hertert Aatcliffe. 
THE MUSICAL EDUCATION 


A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN TERMS AND 
EXPRESSIONS with their signification (Arthur Greenish). 


OF THE CHILD (Macpherson). 


15. THE CHILD'S TRAINING IN RHYTHM (Sylvia Currey). 


(H. Wessely). 
Part HO. 


16. AURAL CULTURE based upon Musical Appreciation. Part IlI. 
(Macpherson and Ernest Read). 
Separate * Pupil’s Book °’ of Rhythmic Exercises and Songs, ctc. 

MELODY AND HARMONY (Stewart Macpherson). 

Descriptive Catalogue, with prices, on application. 


Limp cloth. 


(Ready shortly.) 


JOSEPH WILLIAMS, LIMITED, 32, Great Portland St., LONDON, W. (Eng.) 


*Phone: Gerrard 3047. 


(ESTABLISHED 1808.) 


Telegrams: Melophone, Wesdo, London. 
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THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS: by F. J. 
R. Hendy. (Clarendon Press. Is. 6d. net.) 


This is Mr. Hendy’s inaugural address on taking up his office 
as Director of Training in the University of Oxtord. It is a 
grucsome business addressing an Oxford audience on the training 
of teachers ; it is a dancing in chains or a dancing among eggs, 
whichever figure pleases the reader. In any case it is painfully 
obvious that Mr. Hendy is walking warily, as he well may in 
facing people who have no belief in and practically no sympathy 
with training. Wisely taking cover behind the Board of Educa- 
tion the new director presents in the very words of the Board 
certain rather unpalatable facts and ideals, and wisely includes 
certain plain statements of what the Act of 1918 really is. 
The middle of the address does not make pleasant reading for 
a man who knows what training is and believes in it. He 
wonders whether it is necessary to be quite so careful about the 
feclings of the antiquated persons who dislike the technique of 
education and see only the seamy side of method. But soon 
the bitterness of death is past and Mr. Hendy takes his courage 
in both hands and boldly justifies the man in the street who 
adopts the criterion of ‘‘ What is the use of it ?’’ It is cheering 
to find such a question even breathed in an atmosphere so 
rarefied. From that point onward Mr. Hendy can do himself 
justice, and is able to make a presentation of his case that 
is worthy both of himself and of Oxford. Let the University 
take heart of grace and cease to tremble at the word “ ele- 
mentary.” As the Director points out, with, perhaps, pardonable 
iteration, the stain of elementariness has now been removed 
from the general problem of training. Primary work has been 
definitively handed over to women, and even the old Universities 
may undertake without loss of dignity the training of teachers 
for schools “other than elementary.” There is more in the 
address than meets the eye of the casual reader, and Mr. Hendy 
is to be cordially congratulated on the skill with which he has 
met a difficult situation. J. A. 


Journal of the British Science Guild, 


Copies of the 10th number of the Journal of the British 
Science Guild may be obtained (price 74d. including postage) 


on application to the Secretary, British Science Guild, 6, John 


Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. In addition to an Address on Science 
and Labour, by Sir Richard Gregory, the Journal contains a 
Report on the Need for Rewarding Medical Discovery, and 
particulars of the administrative activities of the Guild in con- 
nection with the Registration of Schools, the Forestry Act and 
Forestry Commission, the appointment of Scientific Alttachés to 
British Embassies and Legations, University and Higher Technical 
Education, etc., together with revised Specifications for various 
types of Standard Microscopes. 


History. 


THE WAR AND THE EUROPEAN REVOLUTION IN RELATION TO 
History: Creighton Lecture, G. M. Trevelyan. (London 
University Press. 2s.) 


This is a very interesting and comprehensive view of the 
European position from the war against the French Revolution 
to the Great War and the peace we are now trying to make. 
Mr. Trevelyan is well qualified to make the comparison because 
of the Liberal sympathies which make him wish, though he 
cannot believe, that England might have lived in peace with the 
Jacobins, and at the other end of the story he regards the late 
war as another tragedy, which again we could not have avoided 
when it came. To this well-balanced view the net result becomes 
the more apparent, and it is perhaps the most important con- 
clusion that we can draw from the political evolution of the 
century. In 1815 having won on the side of the autocratic 
Powers our settlement had perforce to be reactionary, and 
reaction was the note both at home and abroad for over a decade. 
In 1918 we won on the side of democracy, and the result is a 
quickening of the progressive movement and wide-spread 
revolution. “Free will, men’s moral choice in national and 
international affairs, has returned to earth,” .. “ And it 
cannot reasonably be hoped,” as Mr. Trevelyan tells us, ‘ that 
the age of revolution, accompanied by starvation and poverty, 
on which the world is now embarked, will be easy or pleasant 
to live in.” But it is moving all right. 

F. S. M. 


PICTURESQUE BREVITIES. 


THE WORKING OF THE WORLD: by James Houston. “ How 
and Why Stories ” series. 


PIONEERS OF SCIENCE AND IXVENTION: by Constance W. Long. 
“ Then and Now Stories.” (Macmillan. 100 pp. Each, 9d.) 


Short and cheertul biographies, with portraits, of fifteen such 
people as Galileo, Newton, Lister and Marconi, are packed into 
Miss Long’s booklet. In eighteen chapterettes, nicely illus- 
trated, Mr. Houston reviews the torces and processes of Nature, 
and notes the appearance of Man on earth without any hint at 
dates. With slightly eccentric fancy, he pictures Adam emerging 
from Eden, when “ the verv insects seemed aware that he had 
degraded himself, for they bit and stung his almost naked body 
mercilessly.” 

F. J.G. 


CIVICS, OLD STYLE. 


THE BRITISH CITIZEN: A BooK FOR YOUNG READERS: by 
J. R. Peddie. (Mackie. 160 pp. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Those who like the old style will here get a good example, 
illumined with coloured plates and photos, of talks on Govern- 
ment, Votes, Rates, Navy, Education, Telegraphs, etc., and they 
will appreciate the instructive quality of the following extract :-— 

The vast cost of maintaining the war compelled the 
Government to make a change, so that, at the present time, 
the penny postage has become the penry and one halfpenny 
postage, while the post-card, which used to be carried for 
a halfpenny, now costs one penny to carry. 

Just so. But it is possible to deal with civics in a more 
inspiring tone. 

F. J.G. 


CIVICS, NEW STYLE. 


THE COMPLETE CITIZEN: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
CIVICS, BASED UPON HISTORY, LITERATURE, AND THE 
INTERESTS OF Everypay Lire: by Richard Wilson. 
(Dent. 288 pp. 2s. 6d. net.) 


The present reviewer, sitting in a tram-car, and idly turning 
over the leaves of Dr. Wilson’s “ Complete Citizen,” and lingering 
on such pictures as the village green in “ A Typical English 
Scene,” was accosted bv a tellow-passenger (an innocent Peeping 
Tom !) with the remark, ‘‘ Sir, you have a very interesting book 
there.” And indeed it is very interesting, compared with the 
dry stuff which some Civics books lull us to sleep with. For 
instance, when Dr. Wilson has finished his first chapter on 
Health and Happiness, he devotes his second to House and 
Home, and incidentally talks thus :— 

Among the Roman deities there was one known as Hestia, 
or Vesta, the goddess of the hearth, or of the home fires. 
According to the old stories, the other goddesses of the holy 
mountain Olympus wedded gods or mortals and had sons 
and daughters; but Vesta chose to remain unwed, and 
Jupiter gave her a place in the middle of his palace to 
receive the choicest morsels of the feast. He also ordered 
that in the temples of men she was to receive the deepest 
reverence as the most worthy of the immortals. So the 
Roman families spoke of her as the goddess of the burning 
hearth. . .. . 

This simple but effective historical touch indicates Dr. 
Wilson’s special merit. With such light and natural allusiveness, 
and ample gleams of poetry, he chats of School, College, Work, 
Holidays, Village, Town, State, Budget, Army, Colonies, 
Empire, Women as Citizens, and the rest. Nor does he disdain 
to amuse us with a coloured picture of a corpulent carly 19th 
century Parliamentary candidate addressing burgesses. It is 
hardly conventional, but we really must wind up by saying to 
Dr. Wilson—‘' Bravo !” 

F. J.G. 


SERVANTS OF THE PEOPLE: A BOOK OF BIOGRAPHIES FOR VERY 
YounG Citizens: by Richard Wilson. (Dent. 224 pp. 
2s. net.) 

Forty or fifty persons—Bede, Chaucer, Colet, Hampden, 
Wren, Wesley, Cook, Nelson, Cobden, Nurse Cavell, and the 
rest—are brightly and informingly portrayed, with the agrecable 
help of coloured pictures and photographs. Take this anecdotic 


specimen :— 
(Continued on'page 136.) 
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Clement Berteau’s 
Graded Course in 


Pianoforte Sight-Playing. 


In Four Books, each 2s. 8d. net. 


Compiled by a Pianoforte Teacher of over 20 years’ 
expericnce to meet difficultics encountered in Reading. 
It has been approved by all classes of Teachers, and by 
them used with unqualified success. Co-relation of the 
Staff to the keyboard is made clear from the beginning. 


Advanced Students who cannot read well can easily 
remedy their weakness by a study of this method. 


It is of great value to Teachers who develop their 
Pupils’ Mental Powers. 


Invaluable for practice in Transposition. 


Teachers desirous of keeping abreast of Modern 
Methods are invited to apply for Copies on Approval, 
which will be sent Free of Charge on receipt of 
Professional Card to 


Mr. CLEMENT BERTEAU, 
Penlea, Formby, LIVERPOOL. 


Any Book sent for 2s. 8d. l 
or the four Books for 10s. post free. 


Professional Terms on application. 


« AN IDEAL HISTORY BOOK.” 


Each chapter treats of such subjects as General Social 
Conditions. Costumes, Buildings, Homes and Furniture, 
Modes of Life, Food, Travel, Fairs and Markets, 
Games, Ships and Sea Power, Industrial Occupations. 


A HISTORY Of EVERYDAY 
THINGS IN ENGLAND 


Written and Illustrated by 


MARJORIE & C. H. B. QUENNELL. 


IN TWO PARTS. 
Each complete in itself and sold separately. 


Price 8/6 net each, 


PART I.—1066.1499. (Recently Published.) Contains 
209 pages, with 86 illustrations, drawn by the authors, 
and reproduced in line and half-tone, also five plates 
in colour. 

PART II.—1500-1800. (Just Ready.) Contains 200 
pages, with 86 illustrations and four plates in colour. 


THE TIMES in a 130-line review of Part I. says: 


‘The goal of the authors of this very charming book is to introduce 
boys and girls to the life of successive ages, and so to enable them to 
study history, and indeed special branches of history, in such a way that 
the evolution of national life should appear a living thing. This we 
think they have achieved, and it is no mean achievement.” 

AN ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


LONDON 


B. T. BATSFORD, Ltd, 94, HIGH HOLBORN 
And at all leading Booksellers. 
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Cambridge 


University Press 


St Paul. His Life, Letters, and Christian Doctrine: 
By A. H. McNe1x_z, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity: 
in the | niversity of Dublin. Crown 8vo. With 3 maps. 
10s net. 

‘* The Christianity of to-day,” says the author, “is broadly speak- 
ing the noel of St Paul. The influence which he has exercised 
on the hearts and lives of men is unequalled by any other writer in 
the world’s history.” The book is intended to form an introduction 
to larger works on the subject by gathering together in a small com- 
pass the best that has been written concerning the apostle in recent 
years, 


Principles and Method in the Study of 


‘ ° 

English Literature. By W. Macpnerson, 
M.A., Inspector of Schools to the Bradford Education 
Committee. New and enlarged edition. Crown 8vo. 
5s net. 

The author’s chief aim is to show how English literature, as it 
appears in the work of the best writers, may be effectively studied 
and rightly appreciated. In this edition the number of pages con- 
tained in the first edition has been more than doubled, a large amount 
of new subject-matter having been added. 


Beowulf, with the Finnsburg Fragment Edited 
by A. J. Wyatt. New edition, revised, with introduc- 
tion and notes by R. W. CHAMBERS. Demy 8vo. 
With 2 facsimiles. Second impression. 12s 6d net. 


Cambridge Readings in Italian Liter- 


ature. Edited by E. Buttoucu, M.A., Fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 
8s net. 

The period covered by these Readings extends from the end of the 
eighteenth century to the beginning of the War, it being the editor's 
desire to present a picture of Italian thought in the nineteenth 
century. e book is divided into five sections :—Dio, Natura, Italia, 
Vita, Pensiero. A prospectus giving fuller details will be sent on 
application. 


The Foundations of Music. By u. J. 


Watt, D.Phil., Lecturer on Psychology in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. Royal 8vo. 18s net. 

“ Dr Watt has written a really fine analysis of the psychological 
data of music. His study is based on the observed reactions to 
musical sounds ; he endeavours to ascertain the psychological and 
physical equivalents to æsthetic rules—to show the meaning and 
Justification, in this scientific sense, of such rules. The current con- 
fusion about such matters makes such an analysis very welcome, and 
Dr Watt is to be congratulated on the clear, patient, and thorough 
manner in which he has performed his task,” —The Athenaeum. 


Euclid in Greek. Book I. With introduction 


and notes by Sir THomas L. HEATH, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., 
F.R.S., Sc.D. Crown 8vo. 10s net. 


Collected Scientific Papers. By Jony 
HENRY PoyntTING, Sc.D., F.R.S., Mason Professor of 
Physics in the University of Birmingham. With 
Portrait and Memoirs. Royal 8vo. 37s 6d net. 


A Treatise on the Mathematical 


Theory of Elasticity. By A. E. H. Love, 
D.Sc., F.R.S., Sedician Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in the University of Oxford. Third edition. Royal 
8vo. 37s 6d net. 


Machine Drawing for Electrical En- 


gimeers. A Textbook forming an introductory 
treatise on the construction of Electrical Machines and 
Apparatus. By E. BLYTHE, A.M.I.Mech.E. Oblong 
Folio. With 48 plates. 20s net. Cambridge 
Technical Series. 


Fetter Lene, Londen, E.C.4 : C.F. Clay, Manager 
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On the day when he was marking out the ground (for 

St. Paul’s), Wren sent a man to bring a stone to be placed 

on the spot beneath the centre of the dome, that is at the 

very heart of the cross. The man went to a heap of 

blackened stones, which was all that was left of Old St. 

Paul’s, and picked up the first stone that came to his hand. 

It happened to be a portion cf an old gravestone and bore 

the Latin word resurgam, which means *' I shall rise again.” 

Wren smiled as he looked at it, and said that this was not 

only a good sign of the success of the work he had taken in 
hand, but a good motto for himself. 

The only complaint to be made is that the title-page should 

mark the book as adapted for “ very young ” citizens. The 

excellently written volume is suited to the ages of 11 upwards. 


F. J. G. 


Modern Languages. 


FRENCH TABLES: By Horace Puckle. (Bell. 1s. 6d.) 

It is a good idea to gain Ubersichtlichkeit by having a large 
page with as many paradigms as possible in view at one time, 
but it is a very quaint idea to miss out the regular conjugations. 

Mr. Puckle still believes in mnemonic rhymes, such as : 

me te se nous vous precede, 
le la les, we’re all agreed, 
come before lui, leur, and then 
follows y, and follows en. 

(The author has discovered that “it is perfectly possible to 
acquire a good French accent, even in England.” Quite so; 
but those who have done so must find that rhyme rather trying.) 

We wonder if Mr. Puckle has ever reflected how easy it is to 
remember that the only combinations of object pronouns allowed 
are me le, te le, se le, nous le, vous le, le lui, le leur (with la or les 
as alternatives for le) followed by yor en or yen. We have never 
known pupils who found this hard, but we know many who 
would waste a great deal of time in learning the mnemonic. 
Mr. Puckle should read up some memory psychology. 

The mnemonic for mastering (!) genders ‘‘ holds good in 99 
cases out of 100.” So that it will be quite useful, when you 
have first caught your odd 1 in 100. But perhaps by that time 
you won't want a mnemonic at all. One never knows. 

We are offered a large number of hints for passing examina- 
tions. But the best way to pass French examinations is—in 
spite of the vagaries of examiners—to know French. 

On page 11 we find the following sentences :— 

Il n'a rien mats fromage. 
Je ne suis pas une allumette pour lui. 

“ What is the matter with you ? ” 

Quelle est la matière avec vous ? 
“ I have a cold in my nose.” 
J'ai un froid dans mon nez. 

A careful reading discovers that they are examples of what 
not to say. 
sentences in the book. Those who have read psychology need 
no comment. H.O.C. 


LE FRANCAIS PAR L'EXEMPLE ET LES TEXTES, LIVRE IV.: By 
C. L. Albert Bonne. (Rivingtons. 2s.) 

Loosely connected reading passages, lists of idiomatic expres- 
sions, sentences for translation into French, and vocabulary 
containing a phonetic transcription of each head-word, but not, 
unfortunately, of the phrases under it. A careful book, but too 
academic in language for the stage to which it is suited in other 
respects. 


LECTURES PRATIQUES ET LITTERAIRES: By Lazare. (Hatchette.. 


2s. 

The tonai picces which form the first half of the book 
cover a wide ground and will be useful bases for general con- 
versations. But the most uscful chrestomathie would be that 
which instead of displaving all the technical terms, showed the 
pupil how a native talks when he does not know the technical 


terms. 


LONGMAN’S MODERN FRENCH Course, PART III.: By Berter.shaw 
(3s. 6d.) 

The first half of this book contains reading passages of a 
literary character, each followed by a questionnaire in academical 
French. The second half consists of an ordinary sort of grammar, 
some more or less direct-method exercises, a great many pleces 
for translation into French and a vocabulary witheut phonetic 
transcriptions. 


But it happens that they are the only French. 


THE PHONETICS OF FRENCH PRONUNCIATION: By Ahern. (Long- 
mans’ Modern French Course. Is. net.) 
What a comical title ! With what other feature of French 
would phonetics deal, if not with the pronunciation ? And 
why make another phonetics book which contains nothing new ? 


Modern Language Teaching (June, 1919). 

We would draw special attention to the last issue of this 
periodical because of a magnificent article, called Mrench and 
English, on the distinctions of meaning between similar words, 
such as ‘‘ actually ” and actuellement. 


Modern Languages (October 1919, and December, 1919). (Black. 
ls.) 

The October number is largely occupied with news and policy. 
It contains, however, a successful rendering of Rupert Brooke's 
Heaven into French. By ‘‘ successful ’’ we do not mean perfect. 
But la philosophie potssontére is really better than the original 
“each secret fishy hope or fear.” 

Ce monde est bien cruel: sans doute est-ce une épreuve 
Que le grand Poisson nous donna, 
Et quelque jour, du sein de la nature humide 
Surgiva le Souverain Bien, 
is mere paraphrase, but exquisitely pungent. 
“ Somewhere beyond Space and Time 
Is wetter water, slimier slime |” 
comes out charming and literal as 
Quelque part, en dehors de l'espace et du temps 
Est une eau plus agneuse, une boue plus boueuse. 
But these are points that are quite missed, 
‘Never fly conceals a hook” 
is but poorly turned as 
les fonds de vase celeste 
Ne cachent nul piège funeste. 
Again 
“ There shall be no more land, say fish,” 
is simple, whereas 
Les fleuves n'auront plus de rives 
is only clever. 

The allusions in “ Mud unto mud ” and “ the worm that never 
dies ” are not attempted. (Perhaps M. Maurois doesn't know his 
Bible and Prayer-book !) 

The editor is to be congratulated on his courage in admitting 
Mr. William E. D. Allen’s spiritedly sympathetic article on the 
constructive work of the Bolshevists. Whether the article is 
quite in place is another question. 

The December number has a fine essay on ‘ Britain as an 
Italian Province,” and a very tiresome one on the Préexcellence 
(not the Excellence but the Préexcellence) de la Langue Francaise 
We admire that language too much to enjoy this kind of con- 
tradiction. Le francais est la seule langue du monde on l'on soit 
toujours sûr de ne pas dive exactement le contraire de ce qu'on dit 
(sic !) followed, a little lower, by Voyez comme nous sommes pris 
nous-mêmes aux finesses de noire parler francais | 

And besides, does M. Hermant know all the languages in the 
world ? 


«et 


Modern Language Review (July, 1919). (Cambridge. 5s.) 

There is much we should like to write in appreciation of this 
valuable numnber—but not in the columns devoted to modern 
languages |! 


La Petite Revue: Edited by H. J. Purkiss. 
2d. or 20c. monthly.) 
Four pages of attractive and varied reading. The periodical 
might well be introduced into schools, though it might find it 
hard to compete with illustrated weeklies and monthlics. 


(Reliance Press. 


La Dorce FAVELLA: By Ernesto Grillo. (Hirschfeld. 4s.) 

An orthographic Italian reader, chiefly narrative, with rather 
scanty notes in place of a vocabulary. The tendency is literary 
rather than colloquial. 


The following books are held over in order that they may 
have the full treatment they require :— 
George Clark : (a) Handbook to a Practical Complete Phonetic 
Alphabet ; 
(b) The Practical Complete Phonetic First, Second, Third and 
Fourth (or Transitional) Reader. (Nelson for the Carnegie 


Trust.) 
(Continued on page 138.) 
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z 5 GIRLS’ SCHOOLS CAREERS. 


‘< THE HISTORY CLASS. 


] | ik THE ARITHMETIC CLASS. 
ete THE LATIN CLASS. 
freer THE ENGLISH CLASS. 

7 THE MUSIC CLASS. 


I. THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK. 
Official Book of the Association of Headmistresses. 14th Annual Issue 
709 pp. 7s. 6d.net. Postage 6d. 


II. A SHORT HISTORY OF THE GREAT 


WORLD WAR. 
By F. MaynarD BripGe. 6s. net. Postage 6d. 
e Standard History. 3rd Impression. 


*III,. NORMAN’S ARITHMETIC. (3rd Edition.) 
In use in many leading schools. 
With Answers, 3s. net. Without, 2s. 6d. net. Postage 6d. 


*IV. LATIN VOCABULARIES. 
Compiled by S. H. J. RusseLL. Interleaved for additions. Words 
found in Examination Papers and Unseens. 2s.net. Post free 2s.4d. 


*V. NORMAN’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
By J. S. Norman. Introduction by Rev. A. A. Davin, D.D. Used 
by many leading schools. Is. 6d. net. Post free, 1s. 7d. 


*VI. THE YEAR BOOK PRESS SERIES OF 


UNISON AND PART SONGS. 
Good words. Good Music. Good Print. Good Paper. 
Prices from 2d. to 4d. Approval Parcels on application. 


* SPECIMEN COFIES HALF PRICE AND POSTAGE. 
FROM 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS 


THE YEAR BOOK PRESS, LTD., 
31, MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


Publishers of Taz Pustic Scnoots YEAR Book, THE TEACHERS REGISTER, 
THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES, ETC. 


Pianoforte Teaching Music for 
Young Children. 


A. RAWLINSON WOOD.—Smaill Fry. 


9175 Blue Fells of Scotland. 
9176 Drink to me only with thine eyes. 
9177 Good King Wenceslas. 

Mr. Wood has written these picces for boys in the public school where 
he works, who are beginning the piano at the age of 14 or so. They are 
casy, indeed, but incorporate a well-known tune and therefore have interest. 
A considerable gift ot humour has helped the composer in working them out. 


EDITH A. BAIRD.—Phyllis’s Pieces. 


9152 Cradle Song—Bed Time. 
9153 Swinging—In the Garden—The Hill. 
Short Pieces for Tiny Pianists. Sixteen bars or so in two parts. 


GLADYS EARLE.— With the Dolls. 


9169 The Doll’s House—The Funeral March of a Doll. 
9170 The Dolls go for a walk. 
9171 Cradle Song—Dance of the Dolls. 


J. S. CURWEN.—Sheila’s First Pieces. 


Marching Away—Boat Song. 

A Nursery Story—Hush-a-bye, Baby. 
A Little Cachuca. 

Dreaming. 

Sheila’s Birthday. 

Sorrowful Birdie. 

What Grannie remembers (Long ago). 
Come along, Sam (Plantation Dance). 
A Little Story. 


Price One Shilling Each. 


J. CURWEN & SONS, LTD., 


24, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
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Alfred Lengnick & Co’s. 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC. 


Advancement Studies. 


By FRANK LYNES. 
Price 3/- 


These studies offer various kinds of touch, Legato, Stac- 
cato and Portamento playing. Phrasing, Scales, Ducts 
for Teacher and Pupil, and a series of melodious pieces 
for each key that is studied, calculated to impress the 
signature and the nature of the key upon the pupil. 


18 Melodious Octave Studies. 


By GEORGE EGGELING. 
Price 4/- 


In the important department of octave work these 18 
studies stand alone in point of value and musical interest. 
Octave work in every form is dealt with in an attractive 
and musical manner. In themselves, artistic pieces of 
high order, they are sure to inspire the best work on the 
part of the student. 


Technical Studies for Grades Ill., 
IV. and V. of the 1.$.M. Exams. 


Price 2/6 


Most of these studies are extracts from, or adaptations 
of, standard pianoforte works, embrace a wide scope, 
and demand a more complete range of technical skill 
than the books of studies previously issued for these 
Examinations. Teachers will find this collection of much 
value to pupils who have mastered the earlier grades. 


High School Technics. 


By CHRISTIAN SCHAFER. 
6 Grades, each 3/- 


In selecting these studies by well-known composers the 
Editor has taken great care to obtain much variety, both 
as to the composers and to the style of the compositions. 
The grading has been carefully and systematically carried 
out, with the result that the series has attained a strong 
position in the front rank of standard works of its class. 


Send for complete Catalogue of Pianoforte Music 
and special list of Musical Noveltigs—post free. 


ALFRED LENGNICK & CO., 
14, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 


Leading publishers of high-class Educational Music. 
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Noel Armfield : General Phonetics. (Cambridge. 5s. net.) 
Bradley : Spoken and Written English. (Oxford. 2s. net.) 
Darby: Mechanism of the Sentence. (Oxford. 6s. 6d. net.) 


; | H.O.C. 
Mathematics. 


AN ELEMENTARY COURSE OF INFINITESIMAL CALCULUS: by 
Horace Lamb, M.A., LL.D., D.Sc, F.R.S. (Revised 
Edition, 1919. 530 pp. 20s. net. Cambridge University Press. 

The publication in 1897 of Professor Lamb’s Infinitesimal 

Calculus marked an epoch in the teaching of the subject. Increas- 
ing numbers of engineering students required to learn the elements 
of the Calculus and existing text-books assumed as a basis more 
knowledge of traditional school mathematics than they usually 
possessed. More space and greater emphasis had to be given 
to fundamental ideas, limits and continuity and so on, and it 
was with this need in view that the first edition was published. 
So, by the sacrifice of exercises in manipulative dexterity, the 
subject was brought “ down ” to the requirements of the budding 
engineer. Probably even the mathematician destined for the 
Tripos may have derived some benefit from the greater lucidity 
of this new text book. In a very few years several others 
followed on the same general lines, and surely it is no unrelated 
fact that the next twenty years saw the subject established 
in the general syllabus at secondary schools. Such is not, 
however, the purpose of this book, though as a sequel to one 
of the excellent “ Introductions ” on the market, it leaves little 
to be desired. 


All the main features of the previous editions have been 


retained ; the full discussion of preliminary ideas, as insistence 
on the exact use of words and the logical development of the 
subject, applications, except for a few illustrations in the text, 
being deferred till after the treatment of the exponential and 
hyperbolic functions. 

The exponential is defined as the standard solution of the 


. d 
equation ea? Most teachers will prefer to use traditional 


definition when first introducing the function, as boys seldom 

proceed, with any degree of conviction, from the unknown to 

the known. Tor anything like rigorous treatment, however, 
this line of approach probably offers fewer bunkers than others. 

The other change is a reduction of the discussion of Infinite 

Series to Power Series. Boys usually get this subject twice 

over, In the Algebra and Calculus, and sometimes a third, if 

smaller dose, in the Trigonometry ; an entirely different standard 
of precision in the two (or more) text books is confusing and 
wasteful, as the more slipshod of the two makes a greater 
appeal owing to its covering the ground in less than half the space. 

The discussion of asymptotes and curve tracing makes no 
pretence of dealing with the general case, but perhaps this subject 
should be treated in the books on Analytical Geometry. 

In conclusion, the book is well got up. Its text is not con- 
fused by the odd examples that make some works so reminiscent 
of lecture notes. Subjects which are started are carried, if not 
to a finish, at least to a natural halting place. But many 
schoolmasters may consider that this book has not sufficiently 
superior claims to justify its price. Mn. PS: 
I. ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA FOR JUNIOR STUDENTS: by J. 

Lightfoot, D.Sc., M.A. (227 pp. 3s. 6d. net. Herbert 

Russell). 

2. GRAPHIC ALGEBRA FOR ELEMENTARY AND INTERMEDIATE 
STUDENTS: by J. Lightfoot, D.Sc., M.A. (91 pp. Is. net. 
Herbert Russell.) 

I seems to be a useful manual for a practical teacher of 
youngsters who wishes for a clear statement of rules and an 
ample supply of examples. 

In 2 Dr. Lightfoot covers the solution of simple, quadratic 
and simultaneous equations by the use of squared paper, 
discussing shortly approximations, maxima and minima and 
the appearance of the conics on his way. He includes a chapter 
on Argaud’s diagram without, however, using the trigonometric 
functions. 

Easy PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS AND DRAWING COMBINED FOR 
THE FIRST YEAR PRELIMINARY TECHNICAL COURSE: by 
E. Sankey. (126pp. 2s. net. Edward Arnold.) 

This book, prepared for the use of Central, Continuation and 
Technical Schools, consists almost entirely of well-assorted 
examples. In the hands of a good teacher it should help to 
make elementary mathematics real to the boy without much 
ability. The Geometrical examples seem to be a particularly 
strong line. 
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Music. | 
Music AND LETTERS. January, 1920. (Barnicott and Pearce, 
Taunton. 3s. 6d.) s 


The publication of new musical journals is becoming a matter 
of almost monthly occurrence. Some are good, some only 
mediocre, but the latest venture in the field, ‘“ Music and 
Letters,” under the editorship of A. H. Fox Strangways, certainly 
will belong to the former class if it maintains the promise of its 
initial number (January, 1920). Most of the articles contained 
are of sterling value. There is, to our minds, a certain note of 
unconvincingness and personal feeling unsupported by much 
evidence in the essay of Mr. Clutton Brock “ On listening to 
Music.” Sometimes, too, as in Dr. Terry's discourse on ‘‘ Sailors’ 
Shanties,” the material has largely appeared previously in print. 
Mrs. Woodhouse, in an illustrated article on “ Old keyed Instru- 
ments "’ also presents us with little that is fresh. But Mr. 
Plunket Greene on “ The Future of English Song,” and Mr. 
Nicholson on ‘f Music in Country Churches,” though they do 
not tackle subjects that are very new, yet give us some thoughtful 
and original matter. Perhaps the article that contains most 
of interest is that by Mr. G. Bernard Shaw on “ Sir Edward 
Elgar.” Mr. Shaw is usually excitingly unexpected on whatever 
subject he may happen to write, and although his brochure is 
short and non-technical it cannot be said to lack either interest 
or instruction. For the rest, there is a discourse on ‘ Words on 
Music,” by Harold Munro, some continental notes, a newly 
composed piece for the harpsichord from the pen of Delius, 
and a philosophic-narrativie fictional fragment by Cecil Forsyth. 
A MUSICAL MOTLEY: bv Ernest Newman. (John Lane. 7s. 6d.) 

A careful perusal of Mr. Ernest Newman's “ Musical Motley ” 
makes one wonder what its author really does think about 
music, whether he loves it or hates it, how far it is a tedious task 
to him and how far a pleasure. This collection of many news- 
paper articles contains things both grave and gay ; the grave ones 
are worthy of study and thought, but the gay ones are the more 
fascinating. Perhaps “ gay ” is hardly the word for the vitriolic 
and scathing tone adopted for several of these latter ; but even 
when Mr. Newman is hurling the fiercest thunderbolts there 
is always a feeling that he is no real Jove, but that at the back 
of his mind he is only twitting you, and that he really does not 
so very much care if all the evils at which he is fulminating do 
exist. One cannot take up this book without being amused, 
though one may not be quite sure whether one is laughing with 
Mr. Newman or at him. But amusement is not the sole aim 
of this collection; a writer of the author’s knowledge, experience, 
and power cannot fail to impart much that is worth knowing, 
and the point of view is refreshingly original. It would be a 
difficult task to agree with all that Mr. Newman says, but his 
book is one to dip into frequently, and it is one that can be well 
read when all the world seems wrong, and lite a burden and a 
misery. Under these conditions consult Mr. Newman and it will 
be found that there are worse sorrows than one’s own and that 
yet they may be taken lightly. 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 

“ Boat Song” and ‘‘ Mazurka ” are two short pianoforte 
pieces from the pen of Mr. H. Ellingford. The first is graceful 
instyle, and the second bright and vivacious. They are provided 
with English fingering. 

(Two Pianoforte Pieces by H. F. Ellingford. Miller, Crease, 
and Co., Liverpool. Is. 6d.) 

PART SONGS. 

Mr. Whittaker’s researches into folk-song are resulting in a 
large number of part-songs of an interesting character for 
unaccompanied voices. In the Somersetshire song, ‘ The 
Deil’s awa’,’”’ to the tune of the ‘‘ Hemp Dresser,” an old tune is 
subjected to some contrapuntal variations, some of them of a 
very chromatic character. The tonal scale for the basses at the 
end shows no smallsense of humour. This is published by Curwen 
(4d.), A batch of North Country songs gives us two, ‘‘ Dolli-a”’ 
and “ Bobby Shaftoe,’’ for men’s voices only, while the familiar 
“ The Oak and the Ash,” and the less well-known ‘‘ Ca’ Hawkie 
through the watter” and “ The Bonny Fisher Lad,” are for 
mixed choirs. The last five are published by Messrs. Stainer and 
Bell (3d. or 4d. each). 

"CELLO Music. 

A Romance in D maior by Charles T. Heaviside is well laid 
out for the higher register of the 'Cello, and is effective, though 
perhaps it clings a little too much throughout to the key of D. 
It is published by West and Co. (2s.), or copies may be obtained 
from the composer at 27, Torwood Street, Torquay. 
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H. K. LEWIS & CO., LTD., Publishers & Booksellers. 


Close to University College and Euston Square Station (Metropolitan Railway), Warren Street Station for all Tube Railways. 


Orders by Post or Telephone promptly attended to. 
Special attention to packing and forwarding of Books to all parts of the World. 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, TOWN OR COUNTRY, FROM ONE GUINEA. 


CATALOGUE OF THE LIBRARY, revised to December, 1917, with Classified Index of Authors and Subjects 
500 pp. Demy 8vo. 12/6 net; to Subscribers, 6/- net. Just Published. 


136, GOWER STREET, and 24, GOWER PLACE, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


Telegrams : ‘‘ Publicavit, Eusroad, London.” Telephone : Museum 1072. 


Trinity College of Music. 


i (Instituted 1872.) 

| President—Turk Rr. Hox. me EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.P., K.C.V.O. 
| 
| 


THE INCORPORATED 


LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Training Course for Teachers 


in Elocution and Dramatic Art. 
CENTRAL ACADEMY, 


Chairman of Board—Sır FREDK. BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus.D. 
Director of Studies—C. W. PEARCE, Mus.D. 
Director of Examinations—F. F. HORNER, Mus.D. 
THE College provides INSTRUCTION and TRAINING in all Instrumental, 
Vocal, and Theoretical Musical Subjects and Elocution. The lessons are 
arranged to meet the convenience of both day and evening students. Entry may be 


22, Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W.1. made for any number of subjects—from one to the Full Course. The College is open 
to beginners as well as to the more proficient student, and pupils under 16 years o! 


The Training Course extends over one year and consists ee DE EA T A E renee 
. P : . pproved complete s for the University of London Degrees in Music under 
of three terms, each lasting ten weeks. Examinations recognised Teachers of the University. Also preparation for the degrees of other 
are held at tke end of every term. Universities, the examinations of the Royal College of Organists, Trinity College of 
FEES: £10 10s. a Term, payable in advance. The Prospectus of the T Department, the Regulations for Scholar- 
j a « Higher Examination Syllabus, and tbe Centre Examinations 
closes Saturday, July 10th. i C. N. H. RODWELL, SECRETARY. 
MANDEVILLE PLACE, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 


Music, etc. 
The Summer Term begins Monday, May 3rd, and may be had post free. 


If you wish to 


ualify to teach 
greri ALL SCHOOLS NEED 


BOOK-KEEPING AND ACCOUNTANCY, STATIONERY 


COMMERCIAL PRACTICE, 
ADVERTISING, PRACTICAL BANKING, 
COMMERCIAL LAW. 


you can do so in We are fortunately in 
your spare time 
by means of 


PITMAR’S POSTAL COURSES exceptionally low rates. 


The postal tuition meets exactly the requirements of 
teachers who are unable to secure oral training, or ° 
who desire to pursue the study of commercial subjects Send us Your Enquiries. 
at home. One course, or any group of subjects, may 
be taken at any time, the lessons commencing from No Order too Large—No Order too Small. 
any stage of present knowledge. Write for details, 
stating the subjects in which you are interested. 


a position to quote 


SUPPLIES & EXPORTS, LD. 


84, Great Portland Street, 
LONDON, W. 1. 


206, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
Principal : 


FREDERICK HEELIS, 


ROBERT W. HOLLAND 
F. R.S.A., F.C.1.S. 


0.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. 


Director of Studies : l 
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PUBLICATIONS 


RECEIVED 


AND SHORT NOTICES. 


(A short notice may be followed by a longer review in a later issue.) 


GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN. 


A Boy’s Absence-—Poems by a Schoolmaster. Is. 6d. net. 


EDWARD ARNOLD. 


The Modern Educators’ Library: General Editor, Professor 
A. A. Cock. 

The Child under Eight: by E. R. Murray and 
H. Brown Smith. 6s. net. 

Education: Its Data and First Principles ; By Professor 
Percy Nunn. 6s. net. 

Morał and Religious Education : by Sophie Bryant. 6s. net. 

Education and Training for the Electrical and Allied 
Engineering Industries. 3s. 6d. net. 


JOuUN BALE, SONS AND DANIELSON, 


Nursery Schools—A Practical Wandbook. 5s. net. 


G. BELL AND SONS. 


Bell’s Historical Maustrations. 83s. 6d. net each. 

We have received four pictures, each about 36 by 22 inches, 
giving illustrations of scenes which are likely to be useful in 
lessons on history and geography. The design and printing 
are British and we cannot sav that we admire either, The 
pictures are too garish in colour and are obviously “ made 
up ” instead of being life-like. 


BLACKIE AND SON. 


British Citizen--A Book for Young 
J. R. Peddie, M.B.E., M.A. 2s. 6d. net. 
A Guide to the Teaching of Manuscript Writing: by 

S. A. Golds. Is. 6d. net. 
Blackie’s Complete Course of Manuscript Writing, 4d. net. 
The Golden Books of English Verse (A Graduated Course of 

Class Study), Book IL: arranged by Prank Jones. 2s. net. 
Selected Poems by Robert Burns (Arranged in Kindred Groups). 

Is. net. 
Blackie’s French Plain Texts: La Mule du Pape (Daudet), 4d. ; 
Les Adventures de Tom Pouce (Stahl) 4d.; Jeanne d'Arc 
(Michelet), 4d.; Mateo Falcone (Mérimée), 4d.; Shorter 
Fables (La Fontaine), 44.; Ve Pavillon sur Eau (Gautier), 
4d.;  Jacoms ou le Brigand (Dumas), 4d.; Lettres de 
Mon Moulin Contes Choisis (Daudet), 4d.; Le Petit Chose 
Vient a Paris (Daudet), 4d. ; La Dernière Classe (Daudet), 4d.; 
L'Avocat Patelin (Brueys-Palaprat), 4d.; Un Episode 
Sous La Terreur (Balzac), 4d. 


The Readers: by 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss. 
Euclid in Greek, Book I, with introduction and notes by 


Sir Thomas L. Heath. 10s. net. 
Cambridge Readings in Italian Literature: ed. by 
Edward Bullough. &s. net. 


Chemistry for Textile Students: by Barker North, A.R.C.Sc., 
F.I.C., and Norman Bland, M.Sc. 30s. net. 
Obadiah, Jonah, and Malachi (Revised Version): by 
Rev. T. H. Hennessy, M.A. 3s. net. 
Principles and Method in the Study of English Literature : by 
William Macpherson, M.A. 5s. net. 


Joel, 


CHATTO AND WINDUS. 


the Science of 
5s. net. 


A New Chapter in 
Benchara Branford. 


Government: by 


J. M. DENT AND SONS. 


The Complete Citizen : An Introduction to the Study of Civics : 
by Dr. Richard Wilson. 2s. 6d. net. 

Servant. of the People: A Book of Biographies fer very Young 
Citizens: by Dr. Richard Wilson. 2s. net. 

Economics for To-day.—An Elementary View: by 
Alfred Milnes, M.A. 3s. Gd. net. 


Home and School Exercises in Composition through Reading : 
by Frederick Pickles, M.A., and John E. Pickles, M.A., B.Sc. 
Junior Book, Is. 3d. net. 

Collection Gallia— 

La Canne de M. de Balzac: 
2s. 6d. net. 
Maurice: by Eugène Scribe. 


by Mme. E. de Girardin. 
2s. 6d. net. 


Evans Bros. 
The Kingsway Series. 

Tests of Progress.—Geography : Teachers’ Edition, 3s. 6d. 
net; Pupils’ Edition, Is. net. 

The School Hymn Book, Paper Cover, 9d. ; Limp Cloth, Is.; 
Cloth Boards, Is. 6d. net. 

Geography Lessons.-—Second Stage, Vol. I: 
I.R.G.S. 3s. 6d. net. 

Imaginative Drawing —-Pastel and Water Colour, Vol. IL: 
by E. A. Branch, A.M.C. 3s. 6d. net. 


by R.J. Finch, 


HACHETTE AND Co. 
English for Foreigners: by R. W. Douglas. 3s. 


W. HEFFER AND SONS. 


Way of Healing (A little book for those who know suttering) 
by Fstelle Blyth. 2s. 6d. net. 

Tedius Brief Tales of Granta and Gramarve : by “ Ingulphus ” 
(Arthur Gray), with illustrations by E. Joyce Shillington 
Scales. 4s. 6d. net. 


. 
. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN. 


Needlework Teaching in the Elementary School: by 
Thérèse La Chard. 6s. net. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON. 
The New Teaching Series-—— 
Every-Day Mathematics : 
net. 
Mathematics of Business and Commerce : by O. H. Cocks 
and E. P. Glover. 4s. 6d. net. f 
English Literature (The Rudiments of its Craft and Art): 
by E. V. Downs, B.A. 4s. 6d. net. 


by Frank Sandon, B.A. 4s. Gd. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND Co. 


England Under the Yorkists (1460-1485) : by Isabel D. Thornlev, 
M.A. 9s. 6d. net. 

The Life of Nelson (Abridged): by Robert Southey, with 
Introduction and Notes by J. C. Allen. Is. 9d. ` 

Sohrab and Rustum and Balder Dead ; by Matthew Arnold. 
Is. 6d. 

Captain Cook’s Voyages (Abridged), with Introduction and 
Notes: bv J. C. Allen. ls. 9d. 
The House of the Wolf.—A Romance: by Stanley Wevman 
(Abridged Edition). 1s. 9d. i 
The Cloister and the Hearth: by Charles Reade, with Intro- 
duction and Notes by J. C. Allen. 2s. 

Westward Ho !: by Charles Kingsley, with Introduction and 
Notes by J. C. Allen. Is. 9d. 

The Book of the Great War: by Emilie Fewster. 

A Four Years’ Course of Literature for 
Dora M. Hollom, B.A., A.K.C. 3s. 6d. 


Is. 9d. 
Schools: bv 


MACMILLAN AND Co. 
Sicpmann’s French Series for Rapid Reading— 


La Canne de M. de Balzac: By Mme. de Girardin. Is. 3d. 
Ie Cocher du Marechal C : by Frederic Soulie. 1s. 3d. 


Le Lorgnon: by Mme. de Girardin. 1s. 3d. 

How and Why Stories (Senior).—The Working of the World: 
A Study of Nature: by James Houston. 9d. 

An English Grammar for Higher Standards and Junior Teachers : 
by Professor T. G. Tucker, Litt.D., in 2 vols. : Part I and 
Parts If and IlI. Is. 6d. cach. 

(Continved on page 142.) 
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HARBUTT'S 


NOV-LART. 


The Art of Stencil Picture Making. 


A FASCINATING AND EASY PASTIME FOR ALL. 


Make your own Birthday Cards, Christmas Cards, Calendars 
and other items for which all sorts of uses may be found. 


NOV-LART pictures fetch good prices at Bazaars and 
Sales of Work. 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE, LTD., 203, Bathampton, Bath. 
London Showroom : 56, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 


THE INCORPORATED 


FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, 


Colet Gardens, Talgarth Road, 
West Kensington, London, W. 14. 
President: RicHt Hon. Sir W. Martuer, LL.D. 


Chairman and Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monreriore, M.A. 
Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. Symonps, M.A. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss FE. LAWRENCE. 


Students are trained for the Examinations of the National Froebel Union and 
other Examinations. 

Prospectuses and all particulars as to Scholarships and I.oan Fund may be obtained 
from the PRINCIPAL, 


EARLIER 
OPTIONAL RETIREMENT 


The Friends’ Provident 
and Century Life Office 


has a special scheme whereby 
Teachers who will be eligible 
for a Pension under the 
Superannuation Act, 1918, 
may get the benefit of 
retiring earlier than age 60 
if they wish to do so. 


Write for particulars to :— 
THE FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT 
AND CENTURY LIFE OFFICE, | 
42, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. : 


- —— - =- a a M {~ ŘĂÁ— IMa 


4 


Wm. Hunt’s 


OXFORD “IDEAL” 


LOOSE LEAF 


EXERCISE BOOK. 


WM. HUNT’S Patent Ideal LOOSE-LEAF NOTE-BOOK 
constitutes the best and most convenient Higher Form 
and Science Class Exercise Book, Lecture Note Book, 
Loose-Leaf Scrap Book, Storage Covers for Notes, Letters 
and Papers of all sorts yet invented. The Book opens 
perfectly flat for writing, and binds up absolutely securely ; 
can be un-made and re-made and the leaves transferred 
from one book to another or new leaves added in any 
manner without trouble and without risk of disarrange- 
ment or loss. No rings, posts, arches, or mechanism of 
any sort. Only one book necessary for many subjects. 
Each subject can be transferred to its own distinctive 
cover as convenient. 18 sizes and several qualities. 
Capacity: one leaf or 300 with no lost bulk. 


SOD 
á ge 7 
7 Pa rs ae. 


Kf ra les g Pore 
/ 


Showing the Book, containing 300 sheets of r, closed. The Divisible Lace is 
here shown joined, by inserting the Pointed Tag into the Barrel Tag. When the 
Book is in use the Lace should be joined as above only. When not in use the 
Lace-ends may be tied with a bow knot. 


a aa PTY Pree — 


Showing the manner of changing leaves. A leaf is shown withdrawn from one 
Divisible Lace before withdrawing it from the other. 


PRICE LIST AND TERMS ON APPLICATION. 


WILLIAM HUNT, 


Manufacturing Academical Stationer, 


Opposite Balliol College, 18, Broad St., OXFORD. 
Works; 11, ST. ALDATE’S 
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A Geography of Asia: by Joseph Martin, B.Sc. (with Maps and 
Iilustrations). 5s. 

Walden, or Life in the Woods: 
Edited by Byron Kees. 2s. 

Modern Geometry: The Straight 
Clement V. Durell, M.A. 6s. 

A Class-Book of Organic Chemistry : by Professor J. B. Cohen, 
B.Sc., F.R.S. (VoL Th for Second Year Medical Students 
and others,) 4s. 6d. 

Sappho and the Vigil of Venus : 
35. 6d. net. 

The Pupils’ Class-Book of English Composition, Book HII: 
by Ed. J. S. hay. Is. 3d. 


by Henry David Thoreau, 


Line and Circle; by 


trans. by Dr. Arthur S. Way. 


METHUEN AND Co. 


Chemistry for Public Health Students : 
M.Sc., F.1.C. 6s. net. 

A Primer of French Pronunciation : by Stanley W. Grace, B.A. 
3s. net. 

Practical Science for Girls, as applied to Domestic Subjects : 
by Evelyn E. Jardine, M.A., B.Sc. 3s. 

A Short History of the Great War: by Professor A. F. Pollard, 
M.A., Litt.D. 10s. 6d. net. 
Evening Play Centres for Children : 

and Growth: by Janet Penrose Trevelyan. 
A Handbook to the Septuagint : by Richard R. Ottley. 


by E. Gabricl Jones, 


The Story of their Origin 
5s. net. 
8s. net 


JOHN MURRAY. 


La Langue Francaise: Grammaire à PUsage des Classes 
Moycnnes et Supérieures : by G. Kessen Buzza, B.A., and 
E. E. Hurt, B.A. 3s. 6d. net. 

Springtime, and other Essays : by Sir Francis Darwin. 7s. 6d. 

Science and Life (Aberdeen Addresses): by Prof. Frederick Soddy, 
M.A., F.R.S. 10s. 6d. 


Exercises in English Composition for Juniot Forms by 
E. E. Kitchener, M.A. Is. 9d. 

Exercises in English Grammar for Junior Forms: by 
R. B. Morgan, M.Litt. Is. 9d. 


The Heron of Castle Creek and other Sketches of Bird Life: 
by Alfred Wellesley Rees. 7s. 6d. net. 


OPEN COURT PUBLISHING Co. 
Letters to Teachers: by H. B. Alexander. 6s. 6d. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


The Century of Hope: A Sketch of Western Progress from 
I815 to the Great War: by F. S. Marvin. 6s. net. 

Australia in its Physiographic and Economic Aspects (The 
Oxford Geographies Series): by Dr. Griffith Taylor, 
B.A., F.G.S., F.R.G.S. 3s. 6d. net. 

Elementary Harmony, Part I: by Professor C. H. Kitson, 
M.A., D.Mus. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Elements of Descriptive Astronomy, by E. O. Tancock, B.A. 
3s. net. 


GEO. PHILIP AND SON. 


Philip's Elementary Atlas of Comparative Geography. 2s. 3d- 
net. 

This is an entirely new edition of this excelent atlas, 
containing 40 coloured plates with 90 maps and plans, and 
four pages of introduction on map-reading. The territorial 
changes made by the Peace Treaties are shown down to date, 
and the moderate price brings the atlas within the scope of 
a pupil's means. 


Sır ISAAC PITMAN AND SONS. 


English Prose Composition.—A Help in the Writing of English: 
by Capt. W. J. Weston, M.A., B.Sc. 3s. 6d. net. 


RAVINGTONS. 


Poesies, Fables et Chansons for Repetition, with Notes, Exercises 
and Vocabulary : Ed. by Basil Readman, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS. 


Creighton Lecture, 1919.—-The War and the European Revo- 
lution in Kelation to History : by G. M. Trevelyan. 2s. net. 


UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS. 


School Geometry (Matriculation Edition) : by 
W. P. Workman, M.A., B.Sc., and A. G. Cracknell, M.A., 
B.Sc. 4s. 6d. net. 

Intermediate Text-Book of Magnetism and Electricity: by 
Robert W. Hutchinson, M.Sc., A.M.I.E.E. 8s. 6d. 


The 


UNIVERSITY OF GRENOBLE (France). 


SUMMER TERM, 1920.--15th March to June 30th. 


Registration may take place at any time. 
COMPLETE COURSE OF UNIVERSITY STUDY IN LETTERS, SCIENCE, LAW, MEDICINE, POLYTECHNIC INST., COMMERCIAL INST. 


SPECIAL LECTURES ON FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS. 
PRACTICE IN TRANSLATION AND FRENCH COMPOSITION (Groups of 25). 


PRACTICE IN READING AND SPEAKING (Groups of 6). 


Fees: 75 francs (Exclusive of Practical Exercises). 


COMPLETE COURSES OF PHONETICS. 


Family Boarding Houses from 40 to 100 francs a week. 


EVERY SUMMER SPORT : 


Mountaineering. 


Excursions on foot and in auto in the finest province of France. 


Football. Hockey. Tennis. Half Fare on the P.L.M. line. 


More detailed information sent free on receipt of demand addressed to : 
COMITE DE PATRONAGE DES ETUDIANTS ETRANGERS, UNIVERSITE DE GRENOBLE (France) 


LIST OF ASSOCIATIONS. 


The Names of Associations are inserted in this list at a special rate. 


Particulars 


may be oblained from the Advertisement Manager of “The Educational Times.” 


Agency, Joint Scholastic, Ltd.—Registrar: Mr. | College of Preceptors.—Secretary : Mr. G. Chalmers, 
2, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 


i 
Froebel Educational Institute.—Sccretary: Mr. | 
Arthur G. Symonds, M.A., Colet Gardens, West 


E. A. Virgo, 9, Brunswick Square, W.C. L 


Agency for Women Teachers, Joint.—Registrar : 
Miss A. M. Fountain, Oakley House, 14-18, Blooms- 
bury Street, W.C. 1. 


Kensington, W. 14. 


tion. Ss. 


Art Masters, National Society of.—Secretary : 


Mr. A. Shuttleworth, 45, Bedford Row, W.C. I. ma 


Musicians, Incorporated Society of.—Secretary : 
Mr. H. Chadtield, 19, Berners Street, W. 1. 


Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and Ireland.— 
secretary: Mr. A. Ehrhardt, B.A., 9, Brunswick 
Square, W.C. 


The Geographical Association.—Annual subscrip- 
Members receive the 
Teacher "’ post free three times per annum. 
borrow books from the Association’s Library 


“ Geographical 


n Teachers Registration Council.—Secretary: Mr. 
ey 


Frank Roscoe, M.A., 47. Bedford Square, W.C. |. 
(Letters to be addressed “ The Sccretary.”’) 


and receive advice and help in matters of teaching 


Church Education Corporation.—Secretary : Mr. or research. 
Charles C. Osborne, 34, Denison House, Westminster, 


S.W. 1. wyth. 


Enquiries to the Clerk, 1, Marine Terrace, Aberyst- 


Theosophical Fraternity in Education.—Organis- 
ing Secretary: I. A. Hawliczek, B.Sc., 11, Tavistock 
Square, Lendon, W.C 1. 
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2067 —FLETCHER’S TROLLEY AND INCLINED PLANE APPARATUS, complete with 
Release, new type of Brush Holder and Improvements, Cylindrical Weights, Brushes, Ink, &c. 
The most useful Apparatus for Elementary Dynamics. 


G. CUSSONS, Ltd., The Technical Works, Manchester. 


London Office :— Thanet House, 231, Strand, W.C. 2. 


MEDICAL PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS. 


THE 


UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION 
POSTAL INSTITUTION 


provides courses in preparation for Medical Preliminary Examinations, more 
particularly for the Junior and Senior Examinations of the College of Preceptors. 


Full preparation in all subjects, 120 lessons, £6; but the number of lessons 
required varies according to the student’s knowledge at starting. Each lesson 
consists of very full lesson-notes, papers of questions, and answer-notes. 


Oral tuition, if preferred, private or in class, with or without residence. 
Prospectus and full particulars can be obtained from the Principal. 


Mr. E. S. WEYMOUTH, M.A. (Lond.), 
17, Red Lion Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Oxford University. 


A VACATION COURSE in Education will be held in August, 
1920. It is open to both men and women, and is not confined 
to members of the University. 


Graduate Teachers of seven years’ standing may obtain the 
University Diploma without further residence. 


Apply— 
The Director of Training, 22, St. John Street, Oxford. 


VACATION CLASSES. 


LONDON, April, 1920. <A short course comprising : 
Daily Lessons in Rhythmic Movement ; 
b) Lectures by Mr. Ernest Read, A.R.A.M. (Professor of Aural training 
and Improvisation at the R.A.M.) on ‘‘ THE APPLICATION OF DALCROZE 
METHODS OF SOLFEGE AND IMPROVISATION TO BRITISH NEEDS.” 
OXFORD, August, 1920. A two weeks’ course comprising Rhythmic Movement 
Solfége, and Improvisation. 
Inguiries and Applications for Prospectuses should be addressed to 
The DALCROZE SCHOOL, 23, Store Street, W.C.1. 


Telegrams : Eurhythm, Westcent, London. Telephone: Museum 2294 (10-1 ; 3-5). 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


The Educational Times is published on the 1st of each month. 
Price: Ninepence. By post, Elevenpence. 
Subscription for One Year, including postage, Ten Shillings. 


Letters to the Editor and Books for Review should be 
addressed to 
THE EDITOR, THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES, 
31, MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. I. 


Advertisements should be addressed to 


Mr. P. C. BARTLETT, Advertisement Manager, 
27, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
Telephone: Gerrard 693. STRAND, Lonpon, W.C. 2. 


not later than the 2oth of the month if intended for the next 
issue. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


Whole page Quarter page ............ £2 0 o 


Half page 
Narrow Columns—One inch, 7/6; Half-inch, 4 /- 


Special Rate for Teachers and Associations.—Announce- 
ments of posts vacant and wanted, meetings, lectures, etc., 
are accepted at the special rate of ome penny a word. 
Minimum nett charge, 2/6 prepaid. 


One-eighth page ...{1 I o 


ORDER FORM. 


To THE PUBLISHERS, 
THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES, 
31, Museum ST., LoNpon, W.C. 1. 


Please enter my name as a subscriber to THE 
EDUCATIONAL TIMES for one year, beginning with 
the issue fof....sessceisnssriscscnosonisesrisisrsosssussas 


I enclose remittance for Ten Shillings. 


SOSHHSSHSHATHEHHETSSEHSHHHTHOSHSHCSHSSECSHESESOSSSCHSEHEEEHHEEEHEHOOHE 


PENSIONS COUPON. MARCH, 1920. 


You are asked to shew this Copy of the Educatienal Times to your Friends and Celleagues. 
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Some Books on History. 
ANCIENT TIMES: A History of the Early World. 


By J. H. BREASTED, Ph.D. xx+742 pages. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 


MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN TIMES. 


By J. H. Rosrnson, Ph.D. xliii+ 790 pages. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 


These two books make a broad general survey of the history of Europe and the Near Fast, and are intended primarily for pupils 
in the upper forms of secondary schools and for undergraduate students. In both volumes it has been the purpose of the authors to 
lead the student to realise the essential continuity of history, rather than to give him a knowledge of those military and political events 
which had little influence on their own or subsequent times. Attention, therefore. is focussed on those tendencies, movements, fermenting 
ideas and enthusiasms which have real significance in the development of Western civilisation, and only those facts and occurrences 
are emphasised which wiil aid the reader to grasp the meaning of some great period of human development, or the true nature ot important 
institutions, 

ANCIENT TIMES bexins with a short account of the Stone age in Europe, 


MEDIZVAL AND MODERN TIMES takes up the narrative where 


and goes on to tell of the various Oriental Civilizations—Keyptian, 
Babylonian, Assyrian, Chaldean, Persian, and Hebrew. Then follows the 
story of the dawn of European civilization, of the rise and decline of Greece 
and Rome, and of the overthrow of the Roman Empire by the barbarians. 
The story of each great race or nation is clearly disengaged and presented 
in period after period, but the book outlines the early carcer of man as a 
whole without a serious gap. 


Protessor BREASTFD leaves it and continues it to the signing of the Armistice. 
In this book also the topical mode of treatment has been adopted, and by 
grouping together allied topics in one chapter the author is able to treat 
important phases of a whole age in a unified manner. Nearly half the 
volume is devoted to the history of the last two centuries so that the 
reader is actually brought abreast of his own times and prepared for 
intelligent observation and appreciation of the events of current history. 


Both books are remarkable for the number and beauty of their illustrations which have been made an integral part of the narrative. 
They add much to its attractiveness and interest both for the student and general reader. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN EUROPE. 


By J. H. H. Roprnson and C. A. BEARD. Vol. I. The Eighteenth Century: The French Revolution and the Napoleonic 
Period. 12mo.cloth. xiv-+ 362 pages, with maps and illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. Vol. II. Europe since the Congress of 
Vienna. 12mo, cloth. 528 pages, with maps and illustrations. 8s. net. 


These volumes will meet the demand for a history of recent tines which shall explain the social and economic, as well as the 
political, development of our own age, and shall also prepare the student to understand the great problems which the nations of the 
world have to face at the present time. Much less space is devoted to purely political and military events than has been commonly 
assigned to them in histories of the nineteenth century. On the other hand, the more fundamental economic matters—the Industrial 
Revolution, commerce, and the colonies, the internal reforms of the European States, etc.—have been generously treated. By the 
addition of three chapters to Volume IT the narrative is brought down to August, 1918. 


READINGS IN MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY. 


Edited by J. H. RoBINSON and C. A. BEARD. Two volumes. Vol. I, 410 pages. 8s. net. Vol. II, 541 pages. 83. 6d. net. 


These READINGS are intended to accompany chapter by chapter and section by section THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN EUROPE. 
Each volume contains more than two hundred extracts from a great variety of sources, which will serve the double purpose of amplifying 
and enlivening the study of the text and provide useful and interesting material for written exercises. 


THE EMERTON HISTORIES. 


By EPHRAIM EMERTON, Ph.D., Professor of History in Harvard University. 


For those who are specializing in the history of the Middle Ages the Emerton Histories should prove very useful. The books 
embody noteworthy and well-established results of research, combined with all that is most valuable from the scholarship of the past. 
Professor Emerton has contrived to make each important topic stand out separately and distinctly in the mind of the reader, while 
he presents facts interestingly and in a manner which shows clearly their relation to each other and their place in the entire web ot history 


A Recently Published Volume. 
THE BEGINNINGS OF MODERN EUROPE.  i2mo, cloth, xiv+550 pages. With maps. 8s. 6d. net. 


This book covers the period from 1250 to 1450. As contrasted with the Middle Ages (see MEp1ievar Europe) the author shows 
that the all important difference in spirit which distinguished modern from medi æval times is due to the rise of thein dividuai, and that 
the most striking phenomena ot the period under survey results from the stirring of this new spirit. The topics discussed are: The 
Principle of the Modern State ; The New Empire; The New Papacy; The Rise of a Middle Class ; The Italian Republics to 1300 ; 
The Hundred Years’ War; The Age of the Councils; The Age of the Despots in Italy; The Renaissance in Italy; The Northem 
Renaissance. 


Previous Volumes by the same Author. 


MEDIAEVAL EUROPE. 12mo, cloth, 632 pages. With maps. 8s. 6d. net. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE MIDDLE AGES. _ 12mo, cloth, 286 pages. With maps. 6s. 6d. net. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE MIDDLE AGES treats ot the period intervening between that of the Roman Empire at the height of its 
splendour and the beginning of wnat may be called the Middle Ages. It is the Author’s object to show that in thi? period, so trequently 
referred to as the Dark Ages. there was no stagnation ot human effort or achievement, but that three forces of construction—the Christian 
Church, the Germanic Races, and the domination of the Frankish Race over ail the other Germanic nations on the Continent—were 
gradually building on the ruins of Roman plery. 

In MepiævaL EUROPE (814-1300: the author deals with the period which marks the transition from the ancient to later institutions. 
In an attractive manner Professor Emerton sets forth the outstanding features of medizval as compared with later times, and makes 
special note of the medixzval tendency to merge individuality into some form of corporate life. It is, in fact, in this absorption ot 
the individual into the corporation that the author finds the guide to medieval life. 


A COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF PUBLICATIONS WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


GINN & COMPANY, 9, St. Martin’s Street, Leicester Square, London, W.C.2. 


Printed by THe BIRMINGHAM PRINTERS, Lrp., 42-44, Hill Street, Birmingham, and Published for the Proprietor by H. F. W. Deane & Sons, THE Year Book PRESS, Lro 
31, Museum Street, London, W.C.1. [Entered at the New York Post Office as Second Class matter.) 
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Founded 1847. 


New S. Vol.2. No.4. } 
Old S. Vol.72. No. 684. 


APRIL, 1920. 


TEACHERS’ GUILD 


OF 
GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND. 


Founded in 1884. 


Ex-President (1919) : 
REv. CANON MASTERMAN. 


President (1920) : 
Sır W. HENRY HADOW. 
OxsjEcts.—To unite all Teachers and 
others interested in Education, as 
members of a learned profession, 
for mutual assistance and the 
promotion of Educational Ideals. 


A club — social and residential — is 
attached to the Guild. 


Subscription to the Guild, 
minimum, Ios. per annum. 


Entrance Fee to the Club, £1 Is. 


Subscription to the Club: 
London Members, {1 Is. 
Country Members, ros. 6d. 


For Forms and further Particulars 
apply to the General Secretary, 
A. EHRHARDT, B.A., 

7,9, & 10, Brunswick Square, W.C.1. 
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THE 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. I. 


DIPLOMA EXAMINATION. 


The next Examination of Teachers for 
the Diplomas of A.C.P. and L.C.P. will 
begin on the 3rd of August. Entry Forms 
must be returned by the 6th of July. 


CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION. 


The Summer Certificate Examination will 
begin on the 28th of June. Entry Forms 
must be returned by the 17th of May. 


The Examination is available for candi- 
dates who desire to satisfy the preliminary 
requirements of the Law Society, the 


General Medical Council, the Conjoint | 


Medical Board, the Institute of Chemistry, 
the Pharmaceutical Society, and other 
Bodies, 


THIS ISSUE 
CONTAINS : 


Essays on 
CONTINUATION 
SCHOOLS; Children 


and Literature ; Girls 
and Boarding Schools. 
Verse— Hear tsease. 
Notes and Comments, 
with a 
Survey of the Month. 


Wniversity 


Correspondence College 
(Founded in 1887) 


PRINCIPAL : 
WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., 
M.A., B.Sc., F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES. 


B.A., B.Sc., M.A., LL.B., B.Sc. 
(Economics), B.D. 


During the last fifteen years 12,725 U.C.C. Students 
have passed the Examinations of London University. 


Complete Prospectus, giving full particulars of courses 
and fees, post free to PRIVATE STUDENTS from the 
Secretary. 


No. 15, BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE. 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 


OF THE R.A.M. AND THE R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC, 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus A). 
Examinations in Theory held in March and November 
at all Centres. In Practical Subjects in March—April 
at all Centres, and in the London District and certain 
Provincial Centres in November—December also. 
Entries for the November—December Examinations 
close Wednesday, October 13th, 1920. 

SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus B). 
Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, 
viz., June—July, October—November and March— 
April. Entries for the June—July Examinations 
eles Wednesday, May 12th (Irish entries, May 5th), 

920. 

Specimen Theory Papers set in past years (Local 
Centre or School) can be obtained on application. 
Price 6d. per set, per year, post íree. 

The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable at The R.A.M. or The R.C.M. for two or three 


years. 
Syllabuses A and B, entry forms, and any further 
information, will be sent post free on application to— 
JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
14 and 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1 


Telegrams : “Associa, London.” 'Phone: Museum 1710. 


THE INCORPORATED SOCIETY 
OF MUSICIANS. 


Founded 1882. Incorporated 1892. 


OBJECTS or tHe SOCIRTY. 
The objects for which the Society is established are 
the promotion of whatever may tend to the elevation 
of the status, and the improvement of the qualifi- 
cations, of all Members of the Musical Profession 
or may.aid the musical education of the people 


ADVANTAGE OF MEMBERSHIP. 

A Benevolent Fund for Members, the Regulations 
tor which have purposely been made as wide as 
possible in order to meet the many and very varying 
contingencies which arise from time to time. 

An Orphan Fund for the children of musicians, 
which is open to the dependents of all musicians, 
whether their parents were members of the Society 
or not. 

al advice on all professional matters; Income 
Tax Claims; Copyright; The Recovery o! Fees, &c. 

Registers open to members of ‘‘ Vacant Appoint- 
ments ” and “ Engagements,” and for the transfer 
from member to member of pupils moving to new 
districts. 

Loca, EXAMINATIONS IN Music. 

The examinations of the Society, established in 
1884, are carefully arranged in a systematic series of 
Progressive Grades, embracing a complete course of 
musical study, and constitute a most valuable guide 
for Teachers in recording the progress of their pupil. 


Full iculars may be obtained upon application 
to the GENERAL SECRETARY 19, Bernenrs ST., W.1, 
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NORMAL 


Normal Corr. College. 
(FouNDED 1889.) 


EXAMINATIONS 
FOR WHICH THE NORMAL 
PREPARES. 


A.C.P. and L.C.P. 
College of Preceptors. 
Professional Prelim. 
Froebel. 

L.L.A. 

Pupil Teachers. 
Preliminary Certit. . 
Certificate. 

Oxford & Camb. Locals. 


Other Qualifying 
Exams. 


SEND FOR NORMAL GUIDE. 
Cr. 8vo. 184 pages. Price 6d. net. 


To readers of this paper on 
FREE. receipt of 2d. to cover postage. 


47, Mecrorp Roap, East Dutwicu, S.E. 22, 
and 110, AVONDALE SQUARE, Lonpon, S.E. 1. 


Index to the Educational Times, 


1919.- 


Readers who desire a copy of the Index to the Epuca- 
TIONAL Times for 1919 should apply to the Publishers 
as soon as possible. 


aS nS I ee 


JOINT SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, Ltd., 
9, Brunswick Square, W.C. 1. 


This Agency is under the direction of a Committee 
representing the following leading Educational 
Associations :— 

HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION of HEAD MASTERS. 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
TEACHERS’ GUILD. 

ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS. 


Reoistrar: Mr. E. A. VIRGO. 


The ob of this Ag is to render assistance 
at a um cost to seeking appoint- 
ments. fees are therefore 


The lowest possible 
charg: 


Interviews by appointment from 12 noon to 1-30 
p.m., and from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m.; on Saturdays. from 
11 a.m. to 12-30 p.m. 


A PROSPECTUS will be sent on application. 


JOINT AGENCY fer WOMEN TEACHERS 


Oaxiey Houses, 
14, 16, and 18, BLoomsBury STREET, Lonpon, W.C. 1. 


Under the m ent of a Committee 
appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, College of 
Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, 
Association of Assistant Mistresses, and 
Welsh County Schools Association. 


Tals AGENCY has been established for the 
purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
without unnecessary cost. All fees have therefore 
been calculated on the lowest basis to cover the 
working expenses. 

No Registration Fees are charged to members of 
the above Associations, and their Commissions are 
reduced. - 

Hours for Interviews : 

11-30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 3 to 5 p.m. 

Saturdays, 11-30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 2 to 3 p.m. 
When - ible, special appointments should be 
arranged. 


WOLSEY 
HALL, 
OXFORD. 


POSTAL TUITION 


For The London University 
MATRIC., INTER., & FINAL 
B.Sc., B.Sc. (Econ.), B.D., B.Com. 


eA BO 


On Application to 


THE SECRETARY. 
MARIA GREY TRAINING 
COL 


LEGE ror WOMEN TEACHERS ın 
HIGH, SECONDARY, anD PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS 
RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
In connexion with the London University and recog- 
nised by the Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate. 


PRINCIPAL : 
Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, 

B.A. London, M.A. Sheffield, Girton College Moral 
Sciences Tripos, Cambridge Teachers’ 
Training Certificate. 

Students admitted in January and September to 
repare for the London and Cambridge Teachers’ 

iploma and the Higher Certificate of the National 
Froebel Union. 

Demonstration School attached to the College; 
and practice for Students in neighbouring schools 
under the supervision of specialists. 

Tuition fees £24. A number of Scholarships from 
£8 to £24 offered to Students with a Degree or its 
equivalent. Loan Fund. Special grants to Honours 
oe of £28 towards Hostel fees, or £15 if living 


rooms. 
Particulars of College Hall and Registered 
can be obtained from the Principat at The 
Grey College, Salisbury Road, Brondesbury, London, 
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EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
(Established over 80 Years.) 
PROPRIETORS : 


Messrs. Griffiths, Powell & Smith, 
Offices : 12 and 13, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: 
“ Scholasque, Westrand, London.” 
TELEPHONR: 7021, Gerrard. 


SCHOLASTIC. 


Head Masters and Principals of Public and 
Private Schools desirous of engaging qualified and 
fe) 


well recommended English or reign Resident, 
Non-resident, or Visiting Assistant Masters, can have 
eligible Candidates introduced to them (free of charge) 
by che their requirements to MESSRS. GRIFFITHS, 


POwELL SMITH. 


A List of Vacancies will be forwarded on application 
to Graduates and other well qualified Assistant 
Masters seeking appointments for next term. 


Schoolis Transferred and Valued. 
Partnerships arranged. 
No charge uniess sale effected. 


List of Boys’ and of Girls’ Schools and School 
Partnerships for Sale sent Gratis to intending 
Purchasers, TO WHOM NO COMMISSION 
IS CHARGED. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESSES. 
Head Mistresses and Principals of Public and 
Private Schools requiring English or Foreign 
Assistant Mistresses can, on application to 
Messrs. GRIFFITHS, POWELL & SMITH, 
have suitable Candidates placed in immediate 
communication with them free of charge. 


A List of Vacancies will be forwarded to English 
and Foreign Assistant Mistresses and other 


Recistrar;: Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. | Teachers on application. Liberal Salaries. 


LEX. W. BAIN, B.A., B.Sc. (Hons.) 
F.1.6., F.6.8., 
UNiversiry Turor, LECTURER, AND EXAMINER, 
Head of the Chemical Department, City of London 
College, Member of the cil of the College ot 
Preceptors, 
prepares Students for 
MATRICULATION, 
PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY, 
DIPLOMA & DEGREE EXAMINATIONS. 
28 years’ unbroken record of over 2,500 successes. 
Preparation in SMALL CLASSES or by 
PRIVATE TUITION or by CORRESPONDENCE. 
Write fully to the Principat, or call personally, at 
THE CENTRAL TUTORIAL CLASSES, 
Vernon House, 


Sicilian Avenue, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD 
RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
BY THE OXFORD DELEGACY, AND BY THE 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY SYNDICATE FOR 
SECONDARY TRAINING. 


Students are prepared for the Oxford 
Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; and the Cherwell 
Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. 


Fees for the three Terms, 
from 75 to 100 Guineas. 


Scholarships of {so may be awarded to 
all Honours Graduates who satisfy the 
conditions. Scholarships of {20 may be 
awarded to Pass Graduates. There is a 
Loan Fund. Students may borrow sums 
not exceeding {25, to be repaid within 
three years. 


Particulars and Prospectuses may be obtained from 
THE PRINCIPAL. 


UNIVERSITY or St. ANDREWS. 
L.L.A. DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN. 


The attention of Candidates is drawn to the Ordinary 
and Honours Diplomas for Teach which are 
strongly recommended as suitable for those who are 
or intend to be teachers. 


Examinations are held at Aberdeen, Bedford, 
Beltast, Birmingham, Blackburn, Brighton, Bristol, 
Cambridge, Cardiff, Croydon, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Exeter, Glasgow, Hull, s, Liverpool, London, 


Manchester, Middlesbrough, > Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Plymouth, St. Andrews, 
Sheffield, Southampton, and several other towns. 


Information regar the Examinations may 
be obtained from the Szcrerary, L.L.A. Scheme 
The University, St. Andrews. 


GUILD OF EDUCATION AS 
NATIONAL SERVICE 
AND 


HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 


PREPARATION for work in CON- 
TINUATION SCHOOLS: (a) for Factory 
and Town Workers; (b) for Farm and 
other Rural Workers. 


Board of Education Grants for Gradu- 
ates and Experienced Teachers, and for 
Certified Teachers—third year training. 


Apply for particulars as to Residence, Grants, 
Fees, Etc., to: 


The Secretary, 11, Tavisteck 8q., W.C.1. 


APRIL 1920 


THE EDUCATIONAL & 
SCHOLASTIC BUREAU 


Enquiries invited for all classes 
of INSURANCE, Lowest Rates, 
Pensions, Endowments, Fire, 
Burglary, Employer’s Liability, 
and all School risks. 


SCHOOL PRINTING SPEC- 


IALISTS. Lowest terms for 
high-class work. 


School Valuations and Transfers. 
Schools for Sale and Schools 
Wanted. 


Pupils recommended to 
approved Schools. 


Several qualified Masters and 
Mistresses with excellent ref- 
erences seek posts now or 
shortly. 


All School requirements care- 
fully and promptly conducted 
under my personal and confi- 
dential attention. Write or 
call. — OSWALD SUNDERLAND. 


ST a a REET, 
1, SICILIAN HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW W.C 1 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 
ART MASTERS 


Patron: 
Hits Most Gracious MAJESTY THE KING. 


SCHOOL DRAWING’ CERTIFICATE FOR 
TEACHERS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
The Examinations are held in May. 

— Fntries close on March 24th. — 
EXAMINATIONS IN DRAWING FOR 
SECONDARY AND OTHER SCHOOLS. 
The Examinations are held in June. 

Entries close May 10th. 
INTERNAL EXAMINATIONS IN SCHOOLS 
OF ART AND ART CLASSES. 

Dates are arranged to suit individual Schools. 
Coptes of these schemes and forms 
of application may be obtained on 
— application to the Secretary, — 


ALFRED SHUTTLEWORTH, 
A.R.G.A., 
Bedford Row, London, W.C. 1. 


45, 


Second-hand School Books 
Sa ED A N 


Please write for Catalogue to 


GEORGE OVER, 
Educational Bookseller, RUGBY 


WHITELANDS TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS, CHELSEA, S.W.3. 


A special ONE-YEAR COURSE OF TRAINING, 
recognised by the Board of Education, for those 
desinng to TEACH in CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 
will be held at the above College beginning in Sept- 
ember. 

For particulars as to entrance qualifications, fees, 
course of training, etc., apply to the SECRETARY. 


University Gutorial College. 


(Incorporated with University Correspondence College.) 


ORAL CLASSES 
LONDON MATRICULATION 


LABORATORY WORK 
Chemistry, Physics, Biology. 


PRIVATE THITION. 


Private tuition may be taken up at any time, either 
during Term or in the ordinary School Vacatior, in 
all subjects for London University and other Examina- 
tions, or for Independent Study. 


Full particulars may be.had from 


THE VICE-PRINCIPAL, 
UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL COLLEGE, 
RED LION SQUARE, HOLBORN, W.C.1. 


A 
Spring Book fer Flower Levers 


NAME THIS FLOWER. 


How to tell the Names of Flowers by the SIMPLE 
Way, without a knowledge of Botany. By 
GASTON BONNIER, Professor of Botany at 
the Sorbonne. Translated by Professor C. S. 
BOULGER, of Kew. With many coloured 
drawings and other figures. 


Foolscap 8vo., 7/6 net: 


“ Precisely what many people who love flowers, but 
have not studied Botany, have long wanted.” — 
SPECTATOR. 
N.B.—Write for Prospectus of the OPEN AIR 
NATURE BOOKS. A Cheap and Popular Series 
for Young People. = 


J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD., 
Aldine House, Bedford St., W.C.2. 


POSTS VACANT. 


VACANCIES after Easter in recognised Boarding 
School on South Coast (72 Girls). Mathematics, 
Latin, Divinity, Geography, Nature Study, English 
Grammar and Composition, up to Senior Cambridge 
Standard. Salaries according to qualifications and 
experience. 
Write K. M., cso J. W. Vickers & Co., Lrp., 
5, Nicholas Lane, E.C. 


HOOPER’S (EDUCATIONAL AGENTS), LTD., 
13, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1., 


Have many excellent vacancies for Masters, Mistresses, 
Matrons. etc. Good Salaries. England and abroad. 
No charge till suited. 

ESTABLISHED 1881. 
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POSTS VACANT. 
CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CENTRAL MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ART. 
Applications are invited for the Post of Director 

of Art Education for the City of Birmingham and 
Principal of the Central Municipal School of Art, 
which will become vacant in September next on the 


retirement of Mr. R. Catterson-Smith, M.A., under 
the provisions of the Corporation Superannuation 
Scheme. 


The Committee of the School would be prepared 
to apply to the Board of Education for exceptional 
recognition as Principal of any specially qualified 
candidate. 

Salary, £1,000 per annum. 

Forms of application and particulars of the 
ment may be obtained from the Secretary, Central 
Municipal School of Art. Margaret Street, Birmingham, 
and should be returned to the undersigned not Jater 
than the 3lst March, 1920. 

P. D. INNES, 
Chief Education Officer. 
Education Offce, Council House, 
Margaret Street, Birmingham. 


8 
CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CENTRAL MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ART. 
(PRINCIPAL: R. CATTERSON-SmitiH, M.A.) 
Applications are invited for the following appoint- | 


ments :— 
FROM LIFE. 


appoint- 


(1) MASTER OF PAINTING 
(2) TEACHER OF ENAMELLING AND GOLD. 
SMITHING. 

Successful applicants will be required to commence 
work on the Ist September, 1920. 

Maximum Salary, {600 per annum, plus War 
Allowances according to the decision of the City Council 
(at present £39 to £78. according to circumstances), 

The commencing salary will be determined by qualifi- 
cations and experieuce. 

Annual increments, {25 per annum. 

Forms of application and particulars of the appoint- 
ment may be obtained from the Secretary, Central 
Municipal School of Art, Margaret Street, Birmingham, 
and should be returned to the undersigned not later 
than the 3lst March, 1920. 

P. D. INNFS, 
Chief Education Officer. 
Education Office, Council House, 
Margaret Street, Birmingham. 


PRIFYSGOL CYMRU. UNIVER- 


SITY OF WALES. 
THREE FELLOWSHIPS, tenable for two years, are 
open to Graduates of this University. è 
APPI or must be received before June Ist, 1920, 
by the REGISTRAR, University Registry, Cathays Park, 
Cardiff, 
obtained. 


LETCHWORTH (GARDEN CITY) 


HERTS. 
WANTED—NORTON ROAD COUNCIL SCHOOL, 
Senior Department (350) —CERTIFICATED MASTER 
AND CERTIFICATED ASSISTANT MISTRESS. 
Special subjects desirable. Art and Music or French 
and Needlework. New scale adopted. No post- 
ponement of “ carry over.” 

Applications on special forms to be obtained from 
A. E. PASSINGHAM, 5, Bancroft, Hitchin. 
18th March, 1920. 


CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW- 


from whom further information may be 


CASTLE-UPON-TYNE EDUCATION COM- 
MITTEE, 
WANTED.—Assistant Teachers for Flementary 


Schools, Provided and Non-Provided. Nat. Pro. Min. 
Scale in operation at point of scale. Previous service 
wherever rendered reckoned in full. Application Form, 
Vacancy List, Salary Scale obtainable by sending 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope to Director of 


Education, Northumberland Road, Newcastle. 


LECTURE AND LABORATORY ASSISTANT 
wanted for next Term, for King Edward VII School, 
Shetheld. Good knowledge of Chemistry and some 
knowledge of Physics essential. Apply to the Head- 
master, giving particulars and stating remuneration 
required, 


[LEICESTERSHIRE COUNTY 


COUNCIL. EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
LUTTERWORTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
WANTED, after Easter, ASSISTANT MASTER 
for Mathematics or Mathematics and Science. Appli- 
cations should be forwarded to S. M. DOUGLAS, Esq., 

Headmaster, Lutterworth Grammar School, 
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To ASSISTANT MASTERS 
ASSISTANT MISTRESSES 
LADY MATRONS 


@ Candidates seeking appointments in Public or Private Secondary or 
Preparatory Schools at home or abroad should apply to 


Truman «Knightley 


eee SCHOLASTIC AGENTS (Ja LTD 


who have a large number of EASTER vacancies on their books, and who 
are already receiving instructions respecting vacancies for SEPTEMBER. 


@ There is a great demand for both Assistant Masters and Assistant 
Mistresses, and serious efforts are being made to render the prospects 
in the teaching profession more attractive and equal to those in other 
professions. 


q In addition to the large number of appointments open to University 
men and women in Public Schools where the remuneration is being fixed 
on improved scales, there are many vacancies in Preparatory Schools 
where young University men without previous experience can command 
commencing salaries ranging from £120 to £200 a year or more, according 
to their degrees, in addition to board and residence in term time. 


@ There are many openings for University women, and also for those 
with Higher Local or other good certificates interested in children and 
in teaching, in high class private schools for girls, where the conditions 
are pleasant, the hours not excessive, and salaries range from {£80 to 
{200 or more, with board and residence, according to age, qualifications, 
and experience. 


@ There are also vacancies for House Mistresses, Lady Housekeepers, 
and Matrons in schools at salaries ranging from £60 to £100 or more 
per annum, with board and residence. 


Q THERE IS NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. The require- 
ments of each applicant receive careful consideration and attention, 
and the rate of commission charged to those for whom an appointment 
is secured has recently been reduced. 


Offices: 158-162, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 1. 


Telegrams: ‘* TUTORESS, PHONE, LONDON.” Telephone: MUSEUM 1136. 


APRIL 1920 


TrumanakKni 


EE SCHOLASTIC AGENTS == 
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SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 


Ladies and gentlemen seeking partnerships in or to take over schools of their own 
should communicate personally with Mr. TRUMAN, who has had a large experience 
in the conduct of negotiations connected with the transfer of schools, and who is in a 
position to offer expert advice and assistance to purchasers, to whom no charge is made. 
He regards an efficient private school as a sound and remunerative investment at 


the present time. 


Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY beg to call attention to the following openings 
in Girls’ Schools which they have been called upon to negotiate :— 


HOME COUNTHIES.-—First-class day and boarding school for girls in a 
residential suburb fo London; 19 boarders paving 90 to 105 guineas per 
annum, and 60 day pupils paying from 9 to 18 guineas per annum, exclusive 
of extras; gross receipts over £3,000, net profit about £1,000; Goodwill 
£LS500, furniture at valuation; part of purchase money could be paid ofi 
by instalments. Verv attractive premises and grounds at moderate rental. 
—T2371. 


EAST COAST.--Dav and boarding school for girls containing 25 boarders 
paying from 54 to 60 guineas per annum, 50 day pupils paying from 9 to 
1S guineas per annum exclusive of extras; fees could easily be raised. 
Gross reccipts about £2,000. net profit between £600 and £800: urgent need 
for a school of this kind in the town. As soon as accommodation is available 
the school could be considerably increased. Goodwill £1,000, furniture at 
valuation,—T2987. 


EAST COAST.—Day and boarding school for girls contairing over 160 
day pupils, paying from 9 to 18 guineas per annum, and 19 boarders paving 
from 60 to 69 guineas per annum, exclusive of extras; gross receipts about 
£4,000, net profit £700. 9 Frechold premises, with splendid schoolroom 
accommodation, specially built for its purpose. £8,000 required for the 
whole, £5,000 of which could no doubt remain on mortgage.—T3100. 


N.W. COAST.—Flourishing old established, high class boarding and day 
school for girls; 47 boarders paying from 75 guineas per annum, in addition 
to extras, and 34 day pupils and day boarders. Excellent: premises and 
grounds. Gross receipts nearly £5,000 per annum, net profit over £1,000 a 
year. Goodwill £2,000, furniture at valuation ; part of the purchase money 
could be paid otf by instalments.—T2241. 


KENT.—Training College for children's Nurses; 20 resident students 
paying £64 per annum for a nine months’ course ; the children pay ¢9 10s. 
a quarter. or £6 10s. a month. Gross receipts about £2,800, which produces 
a good profit. A quarter's fees accepted for goodwill; furniture could be 
paid for by instalments at a fair valuation.—-T2687. 
SURREY.—Finishing School, with Domestic Science Department; 42 
boarders paying from £05 to 120 guineas per annum, exclusive of extras : 
net pront about £1.500. 44.000 required for goodwill, furniture and equip 
ment, three-quarters of which could be paid off by instalments.—T310 t. 
SOUTH COAST.—Flourishing boarding school for girls containing between 
70 and 80 boarders at fees of from 78 to 84 guineas per annum, exclusive 
of extras; gross receipts nearly £10,000, net profit over £3,500. Goodwill, 
furniture and equipinent £8,000, half of which could be paid off by instal- 
ments. There is a lady on the staff who might be willing to join a purchaser 
in partnership.—T3127. 
SCOTLAND.—Old-established day school for girls; average gross income 
£3,200, net income £1,050 ; excellent premises. £4,000 required tor premises, 
oodwill, furniture, etc., half of which could be paid off by instalments.— 
3099. 


IRELAND.—High-class school for daughters or professional men; 36 
boarders paying fees from £50 to £90 per annum, 60 day pupils paving from 
£6 to £30 per annum ; gross receipts £3,600, net profit nearly £1,000 a year, 
Reasonable terms made with suitable successor, who must be an Evangel:cal 
oe cua Part of purchase money could be paid olf by instalments. 
—T2538. 

WEST OF ENGLAND.—Well-established boarding and day school 
contaming 17 boarders paying from 60 to 75 guineas per annuin and 33 day 
pupils paying from 12 to 21 guineas per annuin, who are all girls of a good 
class. Gross receipts nearly £2,000 a year, net profit between £300 and £400 
a year. Goodwill £700, furniture at valuation.—T3084. 


YORKSHIRE,--High-class boarding and day school containing over 
100 boarders at fees from £60 to £72 per annum, and 20 day pupils paying 
15 to 18 guineas per annum; gross receipts over £9,000. Would make 
suitable arrangements with a capable lady qualified to run a large boarding 
school, and able to pay down from £1,500 to £2,000.—T3063. 


NEAR LONDON.—Partner, or Senior Mistress with a view to partnership, 
required in high-class boarding and day school tor g rls containing 31 boarders 
paving trom 90 to 99 guineas per anni, and 65 day pupils paying 12 to 21 
guineas per annum. Gross receipts about £6,000, net profit about £1,200. 
Applcants should be University women, or, if not, capable of taking entire 
charge of the domestic side of the school.—T3066. 


LANCASHIRE.—Private high school for girls with kindergarten and pre- 
paratory class for boys, containing about 90 day pupils producing nearly 
£1,000 a year. £300 asked for goodwill and school urniture, or olfer.— T2968. 


SURREY.—Principal, moving away with her boarders, wishes to dispose 
ot her connection of 30 to 40 day girls paving !8 to 36 gu'neas per annum. 
Gross receipts trom day pupils between £1,200 and £1.500. Rent of premises 
with accommodation tor about 30 boarders, £300. One term's tees accepted 
for goodwil]. —T3086. 


WEST OF ENGLAND.—High-class boarding and day school containing 
15 boarders paying tees from 80 to 90 guineas per annum, and 47 day pupils 
paying from 12 to 30 gu.neas per annum; gross rece pts about £3,000 a 
rear. Goodwill £950 ; turniture could cither be taken at valuation, or would 
be let with the house at £180 per annum.— T2502. 


LONDON.—Davy school of the highest class containing 80 to 100 pupils : 
gross receipts over £3,000, net profit over £1,000 per annum., Goodwitt 
£2,000, furniture at valuation. A partner would be received with a view to 
succession, and part of the purchase money could be paid off by mstalments. 
—T372. 


BUCKS.—High-class boarding school on Chiltern Hills, containing 32 
boarders paying £115 to £120 per annum exclusive of extras |: gross receipts 
over £3,000, net profit between {600 and 4700. Magnificent frechold 
premises in grounds of six acres. Price of freehold £10,000, a large amonnt 
of which could remain on mortgage. Satisfactory terms could no doubt be 
arranged with suitable lady who is able to put down trom £3,000 to £4,000. 
— T3106. 


LONDON.—Good-class day school with kindergarten, and House of Resi- 
dence for students : 98 day pupils paying from 9 to I8 guineas per annum, 
exclusive of extras, and 14 students payirg from 60 to 90 guineas per annum 
for board and residence ; gross receipts over £3,000, net profit over £900. 
Entire goodwill £1,200, furniture at valuation. Principal willing to negotiate 
with suitable lady or ladies able to pay down from £500 to £1,000.—T3111. 


IRELAND.—Assistant required to Principal of Gymnastic Institute in 
one of the largest cities in Ireland. A salary of £100 per annum with board 
and residence, and bonus offered in the first instance te a lady who could 
succeed the Principaiin a vear or two's time, paying tor goodwill, gymnasium 
and fittings, £650. Excellent opening fora well trained Gymnastics Mistress. 
—T3114. 


LONDON.—Lady required to open a boarding house in connection with a 
public day school in good residential suburb of London. About 25 boarders 
available paving from 60 to 66 guineas per annum. Applicants should be 
able to furnish a large house tor this number ot boarders.—T3112. 


Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY have also a limited number of openings for 


investment in Boys’ Schools. 


All communications and enquiries are treated in the strictest confidence. 


Offices : 


Telegrams: ‘*‘ Tutoress, Phone, London.” 


158-162, Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 


Telephone: Museum 1136. 
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SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, 
MATHEMATICAL, 
and SCIENTIFIC 
BOOKS S3 


Always a large Stock of 
Second-hand Books at 
about half prices. 


ESTABLISHED 


1854. 
Keys and 
Translations. 
SCHOOLS 
SUPPLIED. BOOKS 


BOUGHT 


LONDON, W.C. 
Telephone No. 1646 Gerrard 
New and Second-hand. All Inquiries answered . 


FOR SALE — EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


Vol. 7, 1854, 10 /- 
Also 1860, 1861, 1862, 1863, each 6 /- Also volumes for 1889, | 
and 1892 to 1915, in New Publisher's Binding, 7 /6 each. 


Any of these will be supplied by | 
JOHN DAVIS, 13, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


CAREY'S GRADUS. | 


“s GRADUS AD PARNASSUM ”’ 


With the English Meanings. 
Edited by the late Dr. Carey. i 


Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the University | 
of Cambridge. Post 8vo., Cloth, Price 7s. i 


THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY, 
Stationers’ Hall, LONDON. 


| 


ee m MaŘŮĖōŐ— 


DRILL OR GYM SHOES. 


Plain Canvas, Stout Rubber Soles, in White or Brown. In sizes, 2, 3, 4, 5,6, 3/11 | 
In Black only, best quality shia er uo utes r Se ... 4/6 
Black Canvas, Chrome Leather Soles, sewn for real hard wear. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 5/13 


MADDOCK & SON, | 
“* Sports and Games Shoe Makers,” 
272, FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W 


Please mention paper when writing. 


THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


N: 
_ FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE AND READER. 


| MUSIC TEXT BOOKS, Elementary and Advanced. 


APRIL 1920 


Of course not! Yet your far-off ancestors wore it 
round their necks for that purpose! You have the 
modern scientific remedy — Formamint tablets 
— which also prevents all mouth and throat infec- 
tions. Buy it at your chemist's—2/2 per bottle 


FORMAMINT 


THE GERM KILLING THROAT TABLE 


GENATOSAN, LTD. (Makers of Sanatogen, Genasprin. ete. 
12, Chenies Street, London W.C. 1. 
Chairman : The Viscountess Rhondda.) 


| EXAMINATION PAPER 


Another volume, Jan. 1869-Dec. 1871, 15/- . 


USED BY THE 


COLLEGE. OF PRECEPTORS. 


In strict accordance with the College requirements. Ruled both sides. 
Packed in Reams of 480 Sheets ... per Ream, 6s. 6d. 
ss i 960 ~~ nee 99 13s. 
ANSWER BOOKS FOR EXAMINATIONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 
Senior, 3 Books 1/10; Junior, 3 Books 1/10 ; Preliminary, 3 Books 1/10. 
Music Paper. 


(POSTAGE EXTRA.) REMITTANCES SHOULD ACCOMPANY ORDER. 


F. W. SHELBOURNE & Co., Wholesale & Retail Stationers, 
63, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


Telephone; Holborn 690. 


FOYLE’S BOOK BARGAINS 
ON APPROVAL. 
ORAL ENGLISH. By J. M. Brewer. Directions for Planning and Delivering 


the Common Kinds of Talk: Guidance for Debating, etc. <A fine work of 
400 pages. Published at 5s. net. Our Price (Brand New), 2s. 6d. (postage 
6d 


.). 
COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. By J. W. Repway. Revised 1917 Edition. 
22 Coloured Maps and well Ilustrated. One of the best on the subject. Over 
400 pages. Published at 7s. net. Our Price (Brand New), 2s. 6d. (postage 
6d 


By 
Prof. SoLEIL. Commercial Phrases, Metric System, English Notes, and Unseen 
French Commercial Papers for the Oxford Local Examinations. Two parts 
complete. Published at 5s. net. Our Price (New), 2s. 3d. (the two). 

MATRICULATION SPANISH COURSE. By J. B. Price, M.A. Also 
meets the requirements of all the Leading Examinations. Revised Edition. 
Published at 4s. net. Our Price (New), 38. 3d. (post free). 

A wide selection of 


standard works at bargain prices. 
B O O K S Second-hand and New, on every conceivable subject 
Send for Catalogues an] mention wants or interests. 


Books Bought: Best Prices. Mention offer 220. 


| W. & C. FOYLE, Ltd:, 121/5, Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C.2. 
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PATON'S LIST _. 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS 


23rd ANNUAL EDITION NOW PREPARING. 


An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. 


EVERY YEAR THOUSANDS OF PARENTS 
CONSULT THIS BOOK. 


“Iam glad to find I have got NATIONAL LIBRARY OF IRELAND, 
another pupil this term through DuBLiIn.—‘‘This important pub- 
the advertisement of the school lication occupies a prominent 


aa i kep. if nae = place in our Reading Room, and 
is in frequent use.” 


“Please insert my pages as 
usual. I believe I get more 
pupils from that than from any 
other source.” 


“ I have much pleasure in re- 
newing the advertisement in 
your excellent Guide, and should 
like to take the opportunity to 
express to you my best thanks 

| SERS, for the invaluable help of your 
PATON oe | Agency.” 


O 
LIST OF. SONY | 
$ AND TUT ORS | “I enclose order form, duly 
1919 |! signed.. .. I am more than 
grateful for the excellent service 
your Agency does my school.” 


“ I enclose a request to have 
my notice renewed. I would not 
for anything leave it off now.” 


“ When I first came here I 
spent over £50 in six months 
advertising in the leading papers 
—result, one boy. Then I came 
under your Agency—result, a 
steady stream of boarders 
every term, more than filling up 
the vacancies caused by boys 
leaving. I have already had to 
open another dormitory, and am 
on the point of ‘ venturing’ on 
another boarding house.” 


“I am returning the adver- 
tisement at once with a little 
addition. ... We have this 
term four pupils introduced by 
you, and I am much obliged to 
you for your help. It makes all 
the difference in these difficult 
days whether one has a full 
school or not.” 
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“ I find it most useful to my 
patients when seeking informa- 
tion about sending their boys 
and girls away, and have kept 
a copy in my waiting-room for 
some years.” 


Specimen Copy and full particulars sent free 
of charge to Head Masters and Head Mistresses. 


J. & J. PATON, Eicational Agents, 


143, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. cena soss. 
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What Registration Means to Teachers. 


An Axiom for Administrators. 


EACHERS everywhere, and in all branches of the 
work, are rightly desirous of securing an improve- 
ment in their professional status, in the conditions 
under which they teach, and especially at the present 
time in the remuneration which they receive. This 
threefold ambition is in every sense a worthy one, and its 
realisation will have a beneficial result not only to teachers 
as individuals, but to the children of the nation as well. 
In all forms of educational administration one principle 
should never be forgotten—namely, that the ultimate 
success of any scheme depends on the work which is done 
in the class-room. This work cannot prosper unless it 
takes the formof active co-operation between enthusiastic 
and alert-minded teachers and pupils who are physically 
and mentally capable of receiving and profiting by instruc- 
tion and training. Anything which tends to diminish 
the enthusiasm of the teachers, to make them discontented 
with their material conditions, to make them over-anxious 
as to the verdict which may be passed upon their efforts, 
or to remove from them a reasonable chance of doing the 
work for which they are best fitted, will at once serve to 
make their work in some degree less valuable to the 
community and to their pupils. 


The Principle of Reform. 


Among thoughtful observers it has for years been 
evident that the true remedy for many of the ills from 
which teachers have suffered is to be obtained by their own 
efforts and by no other means. Briefly, it may be said 
that, although teaching is commonly called a “ profession,” 
it is in reality little more than a collection of casual trades 
centred round one particular group, who hold a State 
licence to teach in public elementary schools, the State 
licence being called the Government Certificate. Apart 
from the obligation to produce this licence as a condition 
of assuming certain dutics in State primary schools, there 
is no recognised obligation upon any person to produce 
evidence of fitness before beginning to teach. Even in 
State schools many are employed in subordinate positions 
whose ascertained fitness before they took up their duties 
rested on very doubtful ground. The result of this state 
of things is that to the public the word ‘‘ teacher ’’ means 
little or nothing. It suggests a form of occupation, it is 
true, but it suggests nothing in regard to a person's 
attainments or professiona! training. The names of other 
callings, such as “ doctor,” “ lawyer,” “actuary,” do 
suggest not only a form of work, but a measure of pre- 
paration and a standard of attainment. It is to be noted, 
moreover, that in the case of the professions named the 
public understand that the attainments required carry 
with them certain rights in the way of payment for 
service and of professional standing. The great principle 
of reform in regard to teachers would seem to be, therefore, 
that they should establish themselves as a body on a 
professional basis. 


Unification. 


Unification should be the present watchword for’ all 
teachers, and the way to unification is provided by the 
Official Register. This is maintained by the body repre- 
senting all types of teachers, and it is designed to establish 
the principles which have been described above. Regis- 
tration will not have the result of putting all individual 
teachers on the same level, but it will serve to improve the 
status of everybody who is teaching, and will provide 
means by which ability can find full scope. Some there 
are who can see no personal advantage to themselves in 
becoming registered. They hold aloof on the pretext 
that they cannot afford to pay a registration fee when 
they sce no return to themselves. Such an attitude of 
mind would destroy every association or society that now 
exists. In all associations and societies there are many 
members who have joined, not in the hope of receiving 
personal monctary returns, but out of a spirit of loyalty 
and a desire for co-operation. The Registration Council 
is not a society or association, nor does it seck in any way 
to do the work which is so admirably performed by existing 
organisations of teachers. It was constituted rather to 
achieve an aim which all teachers should have in common 
—that of establishing their calling on the basis of unity, 
so that a true profession may be created, and that men 
and women may be proud to call themselves teachers, 
and may feel that within the orbit of their task they are 
assured of a due measure of public esteem, proper payment 
for their work, and such freedom from detailed control as 
becomes the members of a true profession. 


Teachers who are not already Registered should 
complete the form below and post it without delay 
to the offices of the Council. After June 30, 1920, 
the Fee for Registration will be Two Pounds instead 
of One Guinea, as at present. 


To THE SECRETARY, 
TEACHERS REGISTRATION COUNCIL, 
47, BEDFORD SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C. 1 


Picçase törWardi rsr cmv ls cree a as Form(s) of Application 
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DUSTLESS AND HYGIENIG SCHOOLS. 


On all 
School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 


$ FLORIGENE 


(A Registered Name suggested by FLOOR-HYGIENE) (British owned). 


DURING the EASTER VACATION for best results. 


‘*Florigene” is an aid to the prevention of throat and other diseases, has been awarded the MEDAL of the 
ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE, 
and is strongly recommended by Medical and other expert authorities. 
At costs little, saves labour, and is easily applied by the unskilled. Not sticky—the ordinary daily dry sweeping alone required. 


IT is IMPORTANT to NOTE that 
ONE APPLICATION of ‘‘Florigene”’ effectively allays the dust and dirt for 


2 to 12 months, according to the traffic, not only during each sweep- 
ing (without sprinkling of any kind), but algo throughout all the inter- 
vening periods — which is even of greater hygienic importance. 


ss pronase ” has been continuously used for many years on the floors of The Royal Colleges and other important Government 
ildings ; also in numerous Colleges, Schools, Laboratories, &c., throughout the United Kingdom and Colonies, 


Send for Medical Reports and Testimonials to the Sole Manufacturers— 


THE ““DUST-ALLAYER” co. 


4, Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.r. 
Contractors to Admiraity, War Office, H.M. Office of Works, India Office, L.C.GC., &o. 


THE INCORPORATED 


FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, ALL SCHOOLS NEED 


Colet Gardens, Talgarth Road, STATIONERY 


West Kensington, London, W. 14. 


President: Ricut Hon. Sir W. Matuer, LL.D. 
Chairman and Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monteriorge, M.A. 
Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. Symonps, M.A. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. 

Students are trained for the Examinations of the National Froebel Union and We are fortunately in 
other Examinations, 

Prospectuses and all particulars as to Scholarships and I.oan Fund may be obtained 


Írom the PRINCIPAL. a position to quote 
exceptionally low rates. 

MEDICAL PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS. 
THE Send us Your Enquiries. 


UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION 
POSTAL INSTITUTION 


provides courses in preparation for Medical Preliminary Examinations, more 
particularly for the Junior and Senior Examinations of the College of Preceptors. 


Full preparation in all subjects, 120 lessons, £6; but the number of lessons 
required varies according to the student's knowledge at starting. Each lesson 
consists of very full lesson-notes, papers of questions, and answer-notes. 9 s 


Oral tuition, if preferred, private or in class, with or without residence. 84, G re at Po rtiliand St peet 9 
Prospectus and full particulars can be obtained from the Principal. 
LONDON, W. 1. 


No Order too Large—No Order too Small. 


Mr. E. S. WEYMOUTH, M.A. (Lond.), 
17, Red Lion Square, London, W.C. 1, 


- Two New Books by 
Dr. RICHARD WILSON. 


SERVANTS of the PEOPLE. 


BIOGRAPHIES FOR YOUNG CITIZENS. 2/- 
With 16 coloured plates. 


“ This present book is an admirable example of its kind, and is to be 
more especially commended for the choice of characters portrayed 
and to read their stories is to give a new interpretation to history.”— 
EDUCATION. 


The COMPLETE CITIZEN. 


An Introduction to Civics, based upon History, Literature, 
and the Interests of Everyday Life. 2/6 net. 


' This little book is quite the best introduction to the study of civics 
which we have seen. It is written in a style that grips the reader by its 
sheer simplicity, and though primarily intended for children, we are confident 
that it will be widely read by their elders. The illustrations are delight- 
ful, and Messrs. Dent and Sons are to be congratulated upon the attractive 
‘make up ’ of the book, as well as upon its cheapness.” —EDUCATION, 


THE TOPIC OF THE HOUR. 


ECONOMICS for TO-DAY. 


By ALFRED MILNES, M.A. 3/6 


“ This is a really admirable primer of political economy. .. . Without 
being too topical, it gives special attention to those economic problems that 
are most prominent to-day.’’—TimeEs. 


HOME and SCHOOL EXERCISES. 


in Composition through Reading. 1/3 
By F. PICKLES, M.A., and J. E. PICKLES, M.A., B.Sc. 


“ Part I of a series of books designed to teach the art of composition 
by the ‘direct method’... . and by careful observation of the works of 
good writers.” —ATHENÆUM. 


CONTINUATION SCHOOL 
FRENCH. 


By RANDALL WILLIAMS and WALTER RIPMAN. 
Part I. 2/6 


“A well-arranged and practical introduction to elementary French, 
likely to be of considerable service in day continuation schools.” — 
ATHENZUM, 


ENGLISH VERSE AND PROSE. 


STORY-TELLER’S HALL. 


An English Reading Book for Junior Forms. 
Edited by Dr. RICHARD WILSON, B.A. 2/6 


“ We can unreservedly praise the collection of legends and stories told 
by Dr. Wilson, who has some of the mastery of the classical story-tellers— 
the magic tone that most moderns lack —JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


TREASURE TROVE. 


An English Reading Book for Middle Forms. 
Edited by Dr. RICHARD WILSON, B.A. 2/6 


“ The appeal provides the right starting point for beginners in litera- 
ture.””"—-SECONDARY SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


CORONATA. 


A Book of Poems in Rhyme and Rhythm. 
Edited by Dr. RICHARD WILSON, B.A. 2/6 


“Dr. Wilson has a wonderful faculty for choosing just what is certain 
to arrest and inspire young readers.”"-—EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 


ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD ST., W.C. 2. 
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HANDBOOKS IN THE 
ART OF TEACHING. 


A NEw SERIES OF MANUALS FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS OF EDUCATION 


NEW VOLUME: 


The Teaching of Music. 


By R. T. WHITE, Mus. Doc. 4. net. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED : 


Aims and Methods in the Teaching of English. By ArNoLD Switn, 
M.A. 28. 6d. net. 


The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages the Organised 
Method. By Harpress O’Grapy. Is. rari 


Cottage Gardening as taught in Elementary Schools. By Grorce 
H. Taytor, F.R.H.S. 2s. 6d. net. 


On the Teaching of Latin. By F. R. Dare, B.A. is. 6d. net. 
Montessori Examined. By W. H. Kirkpatrick, Ph.D. Is. 6d. net. 


Class-room Phonetics. Suggestion for Lesson Notes. 
By HakpreEss O’Grapy. Is. 6d. net. 


The Bearings of Modern Psychology on Educational Theory and 
Practice. By CHRISTABEL MEREDITH. 28. net. 


PROFESSION OF CHEMISTRY. 


By RICHARD B. PILCHER, Registrar and Secretary, Institute of 
Chemistry of Great Britain and Ireland. 68. 6d. net. “ A book which 
every teacher of chemistry should possess and every potential chemist 
and his father should read.””™— JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


TEACHING OF SCIENCE. 


IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. By G. H. TRAFTON. 6s. 6d. 
net. Contents: Science Instruction—Biology—Agriculture—H ygiene— 
Physical Science—Outline of Science Instruction. 


THE CURRICULUM. 
By KENNETH RICHMOND. 5s. net. “ We heartily commend this 


book to all who have anything to do with drawing up the curriculum for 
schools.” — EDUCATION. 


PERMANENT VALUES IN EDUCATION. 
By KENNETH RICHMOND. 3s. 6d. net. With an Introduction by 


A. CLUTTON BROCK. * A coherent, concentrated, and stimulating history 
of ideas essential in education.”—-NEW STATESMAN, 


TREASURY OF ENGLISH PROSE. 
Selected by LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH. 68. nect. “ Admirable and 


learned.”—LONDON MERCURY. "It would be difficult to suggest a more 
useful book of selections.” —ENGLISH, , 


ELEMENTARY PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 


ject.. we wo The work of a sound teacher.”—Times EDUCATIONAL Supp. 
“ This excellent little text-book is obviously the work of an experienced 
teacher... . Very readable and useful... ..A book to be recommended to 


the notice of every teacher.’"—-A.M.A. 


EDUCATIONAL TESTS AND 
MEASUREMENTS. 


By W. S. MONROE, J. C. DE VOSS, and F. J. KELLY. 68. 6d. net. 


Please write for Educational Catalogue to 


10-12, ORANGE STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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NOTICE TO READERS. 


The May number of The Educational Times will contain articles on 
“ Is the N.U.T. a Trade Union?’ ** Teaching versus Education,” and 
“ Do we teach Languages Wrongly ? ” 

The translations from Meleager will be continued, 
Continuation Schools will be concluded. 

Readers are asked to help in making the magazine more widely known 
by sending to the publishers the names and addresses of possible readers 
or subecribers to whom specimen copies may be sent. 

A Prize Competition for Devices in History Teaching is announced on 
page 174. 


and the essay on 


NOTICE TO WRITERS. 


The Editor is prepared to consider essavs, sketches, or 
verse, provided that they are marked by originality or 
freshness of view. Accounts of successful teaching devices 
or efforts to introduce new methods in education wll 
receive special attention. Articles submitted should not 
exceed 600, 1,200, or 1,800 words in length, according to 
the importance of the topic. The name and address of the 
writer should be written at the head of the first page and 
the number of words indicated. Articles, if declined, will 
not be returned unless they are sent with a stamped addressed 
envelope for this purpose. 


Address: 31, Museum Sireet, London, W.C. | 


Address for Advertisements : 
27, Southampton Sireet, Strand, W.C. 2. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


A New Burnham Committee. 

Following some difficult negotiations hate is to be 
established a second Burnham Committee, which will 
deal with salaries in secondary schools. The hitch in 
the arrangements was due to the attitude of the County 
Councils’ Association. This body finds that its efforts 
on the earlier Burnham Committee have not brought 
universal satisfaction to its constituents, chiefly because 
the agreed salary scale involves a heavy increase in 
local expenditure for the current year. Efforts have 
been made to induce the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to come to the rescue of the rates, but he has rejected 


the proposal entirely and has told the Local Authorities 


that their present plight is due solely to their want of 
foresight. Under these circumstances it is easy to 
understand that the County Authorities are inclined to 
hesitate before going into a Committee which may call 
for further expenditure, and although they have agreed 
at length to go in we may expect them to examine every 
proposal very carefully. The result may be a scale for 
secondary schools which is far less satisfactory than 
even the one arrived at for primary schools. The 
latter is proving to be anything but an emollient of 
the “ unrest among teachers” which forms material 
for recurrent paragraphs in the newspapers, and the 
attempt to solve the salaries problem on partial and 
sectional lines is not likely to succeed. 


A Principle Wanted. 

The truth would seem to be that we need to formulate 
some principle in the matter of salaries. Our present 
plan is a mere muddle of expedients. To begin with, 
we have the assumption that the public clementary 
school exists to provide a form of cheap education. 
The State secondary school has tended rather to range 
itself with the endowed schools. Specialist teachers 
are regarded as subjects for special, but not for generous, 
treatment. It is now time for us to think of teaching 
as one profession, with a basic minimum rate of pay- 
ment, applying to all types of teaching work, wherever 
carried on. Above this basic rate there should be 
additional payments to individuals, based on their 
special qualifications, experience, or responsibility. 
The principle of this plan is that we should pay to every 
teacher a reasonably good salary, and those who are 
not worth such a salary should not be allowed to teach 
at all. In other words, the basic scale is the measure 
of remuneration recognising the importance of every 
kind of teaching work. Beyond that we should re- 
cognise and pay for special ability where it is used in 
positions of responsibility, whether in primary schools, 
secondary schools, or Universities. As things are, the 
rate of salary depends far too much on the kind of 
institution in which a teacher happens to be working, 
with the result that able men and women are led to 
think that their only chance of obtaining the salaries 
they deserve is to take posts in secondary schools, 
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Some Wild Talk. 


The newspaper reports of the proceedings at the 
special Conference of the London Teachers’ Association 
are likely to alarm nervous folks like the Prime Minister, 
who appears to measure the policy of a party by the 
utterances of its most extreme members. At the 
London Teachers’ meeting there was a peremptory 
demand for a general strike, and one perfervid speaker 
suggested that the County Council should be allowed 
a weck’s grace in which to improve salaries, after which 
the teachers should proceed to teach the children “ the 
doctrines of life being taught in other countries, Bol- 
shevism if they liked.” This suggestion that teachers 
should abandon their professional integrity is no more 
likely to be adopted than would one which asked the 
panel doctors to poison their patients as a means of 
securing better payment from the Ministry of Health. 
Such wild talk affords good ‘‘ copy ” for the newspapers 
and serves to damage the very good case which the 
London teachers can put forward. In Lancashire the 
National Union of School Teachers, a body which claims to 
represent the supplementary and uncertificated teachers, 
and must be carefully distinguished from the N.U.T., 
is trying to bring about a strike of school children with 
the help of their parents. It remains to be seen whether 
this foolish scheme will have any success. It 1s some- 
what strange that these unqualified and partly qualified 
teachers should be seeking the support of the Trade 
Unions, which in their own concerns resolutely oppose 
the dilution of skilled workers by the unskilled. 


Superannuation. 


It is becoming clear that the Teachers’ Superannuation 
Act must be amended, or extended. In its present 
form it will set up barriers between one kind of teaching 
work and another, will threaten the very existence of 
many schools, and will introduce into our school system 
a petrifying influence. Recently an experienced and 
well-qualified teacher sought a post in one of our public 
schools which happens to be outside the State pension 
scheme. He was informed by the Headmaster, with 
regret, that his age was an insuperable difficulty, since 
the private pension scheme of the school would suffer 
if he were appointed. The teacher concerned is a 
veteran of thirty-five, and it may be presumed that 
for the few remaining years of his life he must 
continue in his present school or in similar schools 
where the State scheme is in operation. The Act 
does not provide for reciprocity between England 
and Scotland, as the Scottish scheme does, so that 
although an Englishman loses nothing by going to 
Scotland a Scottish teacher will be unable to come to 
England. A school teacher will be unwise to take a 
post in a University, and one who is working in an 
independent school, where no pension is available, will 
be wise to transfer himself to a State school. This will 
make it more than ever difficult for independent schools 
to obtain teachers, although their continued existence 
is of the utmost importance. It appears to be forgotten 
that the pension is carned by the teacher and not by 
the school. 


Compulsory Greek. 


Oxford has decided to abolish compulsory Greek. 
The arguments for its retention rested on the fear that 
if Greek is no longer required at Oxford it will not be 
taught in the schools. It was urged that Oxford should 
retain compulsory Greek and thus establish itself as 
the home of Greek studies in England. Against these 
views it may be urged that the very worst way of making 
a subject attractive in school is to make it compulsory 
in an examination. Greek is taught in all Universities 
and it will be studied by an increasing number of men 
and women as soon as we come to recognise the real 
purpose of education. The decision to abolish com- 
pulsory Greek is a challenge to the teachers of Greek, 
inviting them to show that they can make their subject 
attractive and indispensable. At Oxford it has been 
an indispensable part of certain elementary examinations, 
and it ceased long ago to be attractive or even rational 
as part of the enforced study for Responsions. Some 
years ago a man who was going up to Oxford and knew 
no Greek placed himself at the mercy of a well-known 
Oxford coach to be crammed for the ordeal. The 
coach proceeded to make him learn by rote a rendering 
of the Alcestis. At one point the pupil ventured to | 
ask the meaning of a passage. The coach replied with 
the crushing and memorable dictum: “ If you want to 
pass in Greek at Smalls don’t trouble about the meaning ; 
get up the rendering.” 


The ‘ Varsity ’’ Touch. 


Some of the blithe spirits in our younger Universities 
appear to think that it is their bounden duty to have a 
“rag ” as often as possible. They have probably read 
“ Verdant Green ” and believe that a sufficient boister- 
ousness in public will convert their University into a 
“ Varsity.” In London these demonstrations have 
recently cost to an American visitor an eye and to Mr. 
Asquith a hat. They have also created a wrong impres- 
sion of the University in the minds of many citizens, 
who probably do not know that university life is not to 
be judged by the antics of a few. In Manchester the 
municipal authoritics have told certain would-be 
verdant ones that their pranks cannot be permitted. 
At Bristol, Lord Haldane’s visit was made the occasion 
of a demonstration which appears to have been quite 
harmless and amusing. Warned by Mr. Asquith’s 
experience Lord Haldane cannily assumed a close-fitting 
cap, which he was permitted to retain, possibly because 
his unaccustomed appearance added to the gaiety of 
the scene. He was not permitted, however, to retain 
his motor car, for this vehicle broke down under the 
weight of his admirers. The most novel and surprising 
feature of his reception was provided by a young woman 
who implanted a kiss on his bachelor cheek. Lord 
Haldane may have remembered that not very long ago 
older women were trying to hit him on the head with 
various weapons, including a hand-bell. It is not 
recorded that the students’ band played La Donna è 
Mobile, 
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Public Schools and the Navy. 


" A question of great educational interest and importance 
is raised in a book which has been edited by Lieutenant 
W. S. Galpin, R.N. It is entitled “ From Public School 
to Navy,” and gives an account of the working of the 
Special Entry Scheme which has been in vogue during 
the past six years as a supplement to the Osborne- 
Dartmouth scheme. Lieutenant Galpin is convinced 
that the Special Entry Scheme has many advantages, 
and the reasons he gives for his view are certainly such 
as will appeal to teachers, and for this reason his book 
should be widely read. The Osborne-Dartmouth plan 
reflects the old idea that it was necessary for a boy 
who joined the navy to enter at an early age and devote 
his whole life to the Service. In practice this means 
that boys are sent in long before thcir real bent or desires 
can have developed. Further, they are under specialised 
or at least separate training for about nine years. 
The Special Entry Scheme leaves them under ordinary 
school training until they are about 18, and thus allows 
them to complete their general education and to reach 
positions of responsibility in their schools. The war 
seems to have shown that it is possible to train such boys 
very quickly in the duties of a junior officer of the Navy, 
and we have been assured by naval officers of experience 
that the special cadets were often found to show more 
initiative and resource than the Osborne-Dartmouth 
students. The question is of great importance, and 
Lieutenant Galpin’s book should be studied by our 
education authorities. 


HEARTSEASE. 


When the sharp goad of man’s injustice stings 
My aching heart afresh, and bids it swell 
And nurture gloomy thoughts too dark to tell, 
Imaging forth the solace Vengeance brings 
And the dread power occult that Hatred flings 
Into the void. .... suddenly all is well ; 
A little voice proclaims, clear as a bell, 
“ I love you and I like you! ’’—and there rings 
Responsive in me such a merry chime 
That evil spirits flee: ‘tis Angel-time 
When small hands, silken soft, my cheeks caress, 
And lips like rose-leaves on tired eyelids press. 
Heartsease, and Love’s own balsam, quiet joy, 
With tender thoughts he brings—my tiny boy ! 


CELIA HANSEN Bay. 


THE UTILITARIAN MOTIVE IN 
CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 


By O. BoLton KING. 


I. 


YouNG children must do as they are told. Their 
undeveloped minds cannot yet weigh the reasons for 
conduct, and whether or not superficial reasons are 
given them, there must be, of necessity, a background 
based on implicit obedience. As the child grows older 
its reasoning powers will take on a deeper tone, and the 
time will come when opposition to the discipline imposed 
by older people will assume a real significance. During 
the years of adolescence this self-assertion increases 
rapidly, and any attempt at complete suppression of it 
will have one of two results. Either it will fail, and the 
child, breaking away from restraint, will forge its own 
path irrespective of the experience and advice of older 
people, or it will succeed, and the child becomes the 
slave of the man. Neither course follows the normal 
trend of evolution, for in the one case mental anarchy 
results, in the other cessation of initiative: Thus we 
are forced to the conclusion that if the normal evolution 
of the species is to continue, after a certain age youth 
must, at least to a considerable extent, forge its own 
destiny. 


Continuation Schools have such material to deal 
with, and it is our duty to find out what are the aspira- 
tions of the young people under their care. Having 
done this, the school curriculum must be so shaped as 
not to clash with the outlook of its pupils. This may 
seem on the surface to be creating an impossible position, 
and naturally the difficulties will be great. There are, 
however, certain definite objectives to be gained by 
means of education, and with the adolescent these can 
only be gained by playing on his natural enthusiasms. 
He is the possessor of inexhaustible keenness and 
energy. Let the teacher take full advantage of this, 
and not try to force the children in uncongenial direc- 
tions. Nor must we forget that these children are of a 
newer generation, a later stage in evolution, and to keep 
them strictly to the ways of their predecessors is simply 
to stifle progress. 


The writer recently questioned the top classes of some 
East London elementary schools as to whether they would 
like to remain at a part time school, and, if so, what they 
would like to do there. The answers may be of interest 
in showing what the continuation school teacher is up 
against. Very few wished to learn any more history 
or literature; still fewer saw the use of geography ; 
while mathematics, shorthand, and book-keeping were 
much in favour. Almost all were not only willing 
but anxious to have further opp®rtunities for studying 
them. The only ones to show any desire to follow up 
English or historical subjects were the girls, while a fair 
number of both sexes, as was to be expected, were de- 
sirous of doing higher work in music and drawing. 
About TO per cent. had no further use for schools at all. 
Such an attitude is fairly typical of industrial areas, 
and these are the people whom the continuation schools 
must lead—not drive—along the road to citizenship. 
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Along with that of the young people, the point of 
view of the parent is equally important, for the one 
reacts upon the other. There can be little doubt that 
the majority of artisan parents now realise the vital 
advantages that their sons and daughters would derive 
from a good trade training on the German system. 
But whether they appreciate the blessings of a longer 
liberal education is more doubtful. There are of course 
artisans in every industrial district who take a keen 
interest in cultural education, and who wish their 
children to have as much as possible of it. Probably, 
however, these scarcely extend beyond the circle of 
the Workers’ Educational Association and kindred bodies. 
Thus it is that, among those whom the continuation 
schools will reach, few wish for any further education, 
while those who do want only a vocational subject. 
For the majority, then, an interest must be created. 


It is held in many quarters that this interest can only 
be created by giving the work a vocational bias. The 
argument put forward by this school is that it is far 
easicr to stimulate interest in study, which, for obvious 
reasons, willadd to the weight of the weekly pay envelope, 
than in an abstract pursuit which, to the young at any 
rate, shows no signs of bringing material advantages 
in its wake. The argument is probably only to hide 
a selfish object under the guise of a higher motive. 
Certainly it is true that adolescent children can be readily 
interested in subjects which are given a vocational 
flavour, but it is equally true that their attention can 
be won without it. The difficulty is at the start, when 
interest has first to be found, but in the hands of the 
right type of teacher there should be no impassable 
obstacle to creating it in work unconnected with the 
student’s occupation. 


These young persons are at an emotional age, and 
naturally lean towards emotional and romantic thought, 
and the supposed bias on the vocational side, if it exists 
at all, is merely a product of environment during recent 
years, not the result of any evolutionary process, and 
is therefore not a vital factor. 


Once the school appeals to the pupils’ interest, it is 
a short step, in capable hands, to reach the pupils’ 
hearts, and to quote Dr. Kerschensteiner: “ Once it 
has gained the pupils’ heart it can lead him where it 
will, on to theoretical as well as practical ground, on 
to the ground of moral and civil teaching.”’ 


“Moral and civil teaching.” In this is summed up 
the entire aim of the continuation school. The end of 
education is not the production of the perfectly efficient 
workman, rather is it the citizen in the family, the State, 
the race. Not until it has grasped this fact will the 
compulsory continuation school prove itself valuable 
enough to justify the large expenditure which it requires. 


During the growth of the factory system specialisation 
of work has become more and more marked. The old- 
time craftsman who in his day was a master of his trade, 
skilled in a large variety of operations, has given place 
to automatic machinery, and the consequent division 
of labour. It was then a work of five or six years to 
train the lad to become a capable workman, who, 
given a box of tools and the raw material, could do a 
complicated job at the ends of the earth. Thus the 


system of apprentice training, extending over a number 
of years, was evolved. Whether or not Ruskin was 
right in his efforts to perpetuate this type is beside the 
point. The craftsman, in the accepted sense of the 
word, has vanished from our ken, and given place to the 
man who spends his whole time, year in, year out, in 
performing some small mechanical process. With the 
death of the craftsman we must cease to train lads to 
be craftsmen, for in doing so we waste opportunities 
which might be used to better ends. The war has 
shown that very little training is required for the majority 
of present-day jobs; and that training, such as it is, 
can have no place in the Day Continuation School. 
What, then, in the light of the division of labour, are the 
modifications which must be introduced into the educa- 
tion of the town adolescent ? He can no longer take a 
pride in his work in the old sense, for his work is but a 
small part of the finished product, and his activities 
are of a purely mechanical nature. He has lost that 
great ennobling influence which was the salvation of 
manual toil. He has lost the one great interest in his 
working life. The alternative is obvious; the factory 
boy must be educated to get his interest from his leisure 
hours — those eight hours a day when he neither works 
nor sleeps, and which in the last century were regarded 
as the mare’s nest of factory reformers. Since leisure 
has been won for him he has been left by our casual ideas 
of education to his own resources, which have often 
not been of the wisest. This reform may only be 
accomplished by a continued education, combined with 
active social guidance. Herein lies the greatest appeal 
for a liberal or humanistic motif in the continuation 
school. 


The elementary school leaves off at a vital point in 
the child’s career. It has just covered the groundwork 
and has opened the door for further study, when it 
ceases to operate. Up to the present in England it 
has been supposed to be an end in itself. It has set 
out to cover a certain field of elementary subjects, 
with no thought as to their continuance. When, the 
new Education Act comes into force this will be altered, 
a medium will be provided for further study, and it is 
important to see what elementary school subjects 
should be retained after the age of fourteen. Were we 
dealing with full-time schools most of them might be 
retained, but when the school week will consist of only 
eight hours, a ruthless pruning is essential. 


Drawing and mathematics have a strong claim to 
a place in the curriculum. Both are subjects which the 
primary school has left just when they are becoming 
interesting, and both help us to understand the world 
we live in. Mathematics, if properly dealt with, allow 
the student to sce the laws governing his earning capacity 
besides its usefulness in his own personal affairs, and 
often in his work. If there is to be any hope of industrial 
peace these laws must be understood by the workers 
of the future. Mr. Ogden, speaking of the Munich 
continuation schools, says: “By making out both 
preliminary estimates and bills, the pupil learns the value 
not only of the material and the work but of the time 
he has spent on it. It is particularly important for the 
apprentice to recognise by these bills how much time 
he has spent on his work—and this, of course, 1s very 
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great with apprentices, and increases the cost of pro- 
duction. Special care is taken in making out bills 
and estimates to let the pupil learn to calculate not only 
the cost of materials and time, but the other items of 
cost arising from deterioration of machines and tools, 
the interest on capital, carriage, and the various other 
sources of expense.” By being able to calculate this, 
the worker is able to satisfy himself that he 1s receiving 
fair payment for his toil. To follow the theme: it is 
only through a knowledge of political economy that 
he can understand the larger issues that determine his 
value in the economic system. The school cannot expect 
to give its pupils a thorough insight into these problems, 
but it can, and must, cover the more elementary part, 
and prepare the way for deeper work at a later age. 
Thus we have two subjects which are essential for the 
continuation school. 


Granted a place for mathematics in the curriculum? 
their scope becomes a matter of importance. It would 
seem much better not to attempt excursions into the 
higher realms. If the child is going to climb to a 
position where he will require a knowledge of higher work 
the continuation school is not the place for him to learn 
it. Rather should this type of school, for the sake of 
the large majority, concentrate on the more elementary 
matter applied to interesting and broadening purposes. 


Just as a knowledge of the world he lives in from an 
economic standpoint is essential to the worker, an in- 
sight into the evolution of the industrial system is of 
equal importance. The vital need for an understanding 
of these two factors is too patent to need enforcing. 
One has only to look at the industrial controversies of 
recent years to realise how many of them have been 
due to a lack of insight into the meaning of the factors 
concerned, and of the institutions which form the 
factory system. This insight can only be obtained in 
one way—through a study of the historical factors 
which have caused their rise. Very few workers have 
this knowledge, and many of those who think they have 
only know the biassed views of perhaps a single writer. 
The urgency of this is being slowly realised in all civilised 
countries. In England most of those who act in the 
educational interests of the workers have realised it, 
and are already doing their utmost to spread a knowledge 
of industrial history. Both the W.E.A. and the Labour 
Party have made it an important plank in their educa- 
tional platforms, while at least one Local Authority 
has appointed a peripatetic lecturer in this subject. 
That there is a demand for this kind of instruction among 
adult workers is shown by the response which these 
efforts have everywhere met with. 


Interest in industrial history and political economy 
is now being taken by the employers, who have often 
been as badly informed as the men. Many of the more 
go-ahead firms in England are making the preliminaries 
of these two subjects a big feature in their works schools, 
while in America the employers who are grouped 
under the National Association of Corporation Schools 
are, among others, realising that the time to enlighten 
the worker has arrived. These firms are realising, as 
in time all must, that here lies a large part of the solution 
of the present industrial unrest. 


That geography should be taught with a view to 
building up a background of a special nature, and to 
inducing a tolerant and fair view of other peoples, 
is self-evident. The reason why it is not receiving its 
proper share of attention is that many consider history 
alone to cover this field, and consequently do not feel 
justified in giving time to the other subject. In ideal 
practice, of course, the two should be made to form one 
subject. Attempts have been made to teach civics 
to young persons as a definite subject—a sort of social 
geometry. It isan impossible plan. The only workable 
way of planting civic ideas in children is through the 
subjects we have discussed, by the general social activi- 
ties of the school, the clubs, and the efforts of the welfare 
worker. The Munich system, in spite of its faults, 
throws light on this: “Civic instruction is generally 
planned as follows in the different trade schools. First, 
the historical development of the trade to which the 
pupils belong is discussed. He is shown in the struggles 
of his fellow workers the growing interdependence of 
interest between all the citizens of a community. 
Concrete examples are placed before him. Thus, by 
degrees, he recognises how the problems arose which 
occupy the town and the nation to-day, and learns the 
duties and rights of the individual within the State. 
This insight is strengthened into the will to consider 
others, and to devate himself to common purposes, by 
associating pupils into working groups, especially in 
the last school year.’ 


The case for chemistry and physics will be shown in 
a quotation in the continuation of this article, while 
that of English literature is too obvious to need 
insistence here. 
(To be continued.) 


Summer School of Spanish. 


A Summer School of Spanish,to be held at Liverpool University, 
is announced for the early part of September. Some five hours’ 
lectures and classes daily are to be held, the linguistic classes 
being conducted jointly by English and Spanish teachers and 
combining conversational practice with grammatical instruction. 
Both elementary and advanced students will be catered for. 
A feature of the afternoon classes is to be a course of Practical 
Spanish Phonetics for which it is hoped that the first Spanish 
Phonetic Reader to be published in England will be available. 
For the evenings an attractive series of lectures (in Spanish and 
in English) has been arranged, on the literature, histcry and life 
of Spain. During the course it is hoped to hold a number of 
conferences on the teaching of Modern Languages, with special 
reference to Spanish. The prospectus of the school may be 
obtained after the beginning of May from the Director, Mr. E. 
Allison Peers, The University, Liverpool. 


Vacation Courses in Scotland. 


At a meeting of the Executive Council of An Comunn Gaid- 
healach (the Highland Association) it was reported that arrange- 
ments had been made to hold vacation courses in Gaelic at 
Inverness during August. A number of expert Gallic scholars 
have agreed to act as instructors. It is probable that classes 
will also be held in Glasgow, and 65 teachers from Argyllshire 
have intimated their intention to attend the course. It has 
also been proposed to institute in Edinburgh University, this 
summer, courses in English, Latin, French, History, Geography, 
Botany, Physics, Chemistry, Economics, and Mathematics, 
provided a satisfactory enrolment is made. The Classes will 
commence on July 19, and-extend for four weeks. 
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MELEAGER OF GADARA. 


Poems of Manhood. 


His university studies at Gadara ended, Meleager 
bade farewell to his youthful comrades and to his books, 
and embarked upon a life of pleasure at Tyre. Here 
in the company of his fellow poets—Antipater, Archias, 
and Philodemus—he spent all the middle years of his 
life, and here he wrote that series of love poems which 
are his chief title to fame. 


Renunciation. 


No longer will I write—-“‘ O Theron fair,” 

Or praise Apollodotus’ golden hair. 

Those fires now are dead. Let goatherds choose 

The coarser loves that their own cattle use. 

I sing the tender joys that maids bestow 

And softer charms than men’s gross bodies know. 
A.P. xii. 41. 


Valete Libri. 


The die is cast : come quick, the bright torch take ; 
I’ve worked at books too long. 

Learning and love will never marriage makc ; 
I'll join the revel throng. 


“ Oh, foolish heart, would’st drown thy cares in wine 
And waste thy studies’ pain ? 

Where now the wisdom thou dost hold divine ? 
Shall all that toil be vain ? ”’ 


Nay, chide me not. I can no longer stay. 
Up with the torches’ light ! 

Not Zeus himself for all his pride, men say, 
Could overcome Love’s might. 


A.P. xii. 117. 


A Dream. 


Last night I dreamed a dream— 
Love to my bed a smiling form did bring, 

That seemed with youth and beauty all agleam. 
It came to me and my arms welcoming : 

Albeit ‘twas in a dream. 


_I pray thee, dream, return— 
I sce that winged vision in my sleep, 
My thoughts with phantoms of that beauty burn 
My weary heart that memory still doth keep. 
Wilt thou not soon return ? 


A.P. xii. 125. 


Timarion. 


Love, when flying through the skies, 
Passed before Timarion’s eyes ; 

Now he ne’er can fly away, 

Forced a captive there to stay. 


A.P. xii. 113. 


Asclepias. 


Your eyes, Asclepias, have the pride 
Of waves in summer weather, 
Alluring all men to your side 
To sail Love’s sea together. 


A.P. v. 156. 
Demo. 


Her cheek’s a lily newly blown, 
Her brow like marble white ; 
And he who has not Demo known 
Will never know delight. 
Oh, pale-faced maid, dost thou still yearn 
For Zion far away ? 
E’en in that Temple Love’s fires burn 
On great Jehovah's day. 
A.P. v. 160. 


Love’s Votary. 


By Timo’s wealth of ringlets 
In lover’s true knots drest, 

By Demo’s fragrant perfumes 
And sleep-beguiling breast, 


By Ilias’ sportive fancies, 
And by my lamp’s dim light— 
The lamp that’s seen the revels 
Of many a vigil night— 


Upon my lips my spirit faints, 
But while I breathe and live, 

All that to me of life remains 
To thee, great Love, I give. 


A.P. v. 196. 


The Bird of Dawn. 


Cock that crows before the dawn, 
Messenger of grief to me, 

Screeching in the darkness wan, 
Thrice accursed be. 


Short the hours of love, but you 
Proudly clap your wings again ; 

Care not, miscreant, what you do, 
Mocking at my pain. 


This your thanks for all my care, 
Baleful sounds abroad to cast ; 

By the shades of night, beware, 
This shall be your last. 


A.P. xii. 137. 


Try phera. 


By Love’s great Queen who rides the ocean swell, 
My Bella’s beauty makes her beauty’s belle. 


A.P. v. 154. 
I, A. WRICHT. 
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THE PLACE OF MUSIC IN THE 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM. 


Address to members of the Association of Head Mistresses 
at the Conference of Educational Assoctations, University 
College, January, 1920. 


By STEWART MACPHERSON. 
(Fellow, Professor and Lecturer, Royal Academy of Music). 


(Concluded.) 


What, then, can be done in the schools, to make 
music-study more valuable to the progress of art, and 
also to serve the more specific aims of the educationist ? 
Well, in the ‘“‘ Proceedings” of your Association a 
scheme of work was set forth which has been in opera- 
tion in many schools for some time past, and with most 
encouraging results. The bulk of the work is carried out 
in classes which are a regular part of the school life— 
not confined to the pupils who are learning some instru- 
ment. The object of these classes is first to provide a 
means by which the children, as they grow into adoles- 
cence and their natures develop, may form the habit 
(slightly to paraphrase Ruskin’s words, but to retain 
their purport) of “ close observation ” of the beauties of 
the musical art, “ may understand what masterly work 
means, and recognise it ” when heard. 


The music classes are of two types, viz. :— 
(i) the Aural training and Appreciation class, and 
(ii) the Choral class ; 


and it is found that an average of 40 minutes per week 
to each of these forms a good workable basis upon which 
to proceed. Now, I am perfectly aware that I shall 
be met at the very outset here by a non possumus 
from some, who will say that the time-table is already 
overcrowded, and that this amount of time cannot be 
allotted. Well, I may say that it has been allotted 
in many cases, and I have not heard of any case where 
the plan has been abandoned. I would ask you to 
remember that, as it is, almost every school in the 
kingdom has a singing-class (not always a very efficient 
or inspiring institution, but still is is there), and inaddition 
very many schools have also a so-called ‘‘ Theory ” 
class, which (you will pardon my expression) is usually 
a “dud.” So what I plead for will prove often to be 
less in the nature of an addition to the school time-table 
than of a readjustment. But, after all, it is not my 
province to deal with this side of the matter in detail, 
and I only mention it here to show you that I am not 
unmindful of your difficulties, and that I am taking 
them into account. 


The work on the aural training and appreciation side 
would begin at the kindergarten stage, where the chil- 
dren’s interest would be aroused by simple, rhythmic 
music being played to them, to which they would be 
encouraged to respond in the manner natural to them— 
viz., by bodily movements. These movements are 
at this stage entirely untaught, and are the result of 
the children’s response to the varying character of the 
music itself. Their excess of motor-activity here finds 
a natural outlet, and is harnessed to the teacher’s own 
ends. They begin also to realise pulse and rhythm, 
absorb some simple ideas of musical shape and form 


(always through the exercise of their own listening 
powers), and I hope you will see that, even from the very 
outset, we are training them in mental concentration 
and clear thinking, for I do not hesitate to say that in 
all aural training work (especially in the high branches) 
an even momentary lapse of attention has more fatal 
results than in almost any other branch of study. 
(I could easily prove this had I the human and the 
musical material at my command here and now.) 
Side by side with this kind of work the children learn 
by rote many of the beautiful nursery-tunes and simple 
national songs, of which there is now so large a collection. 
All this is, of course, quite untechnical, and has as its 
object the “ laying up in the children’s minds of a store 
of (pure and healthy) experiences to which the teacher 
may appeal when the more formal systematic study of 
music commences.” * 


During the period succeeding that of the “ Pre- 
paratory, ” the more formulated kind of study begins, 
and then singing at sight, musical dictation, and the 
cultivation of the pupil’s own inventive powers (which ` 
are far greater than many people believe) all play a 
prominent part—eve, ear, and mind being called upon 
to act in the closest co-operation. And one great value 
of such work is that ft can’t be crammed : it is an antidote 
to mere acquisition, for it is the development of a sense, 
and an encouraging and stimulating of the pupil's own 
initiative— surely a desirable thing! It is here, too, 
that the “ dry bones ” of the old Theory Class have the 
breath of life breathed into them, for instead of being 
concerned with mere symbols and with chalk and black- 
board, everything is then based upon the fact that the 
concrete in music is Sound. Therefore everything is re- 
lated to actual music, with which the pupil is first brought 
into sympathetic contact through the teacher’s own 
playing or singing, and afterwards re-sees in the light 
of an added knowledge and a growing perception. 
By this means, too, he begins to realise something of 
music as a great art, and sees something of its place 
amongst human activities. 


Whilst I am on this subject, may I plead for at 
any rate an occasional. reference to some of the great 
writers of music and their works in the course of the 
History class or the Literature class? The study of a 
special period, e.g., that of Schiller and Goethe, would 
seem to be sadly incomplete without at least passing 
allusion (it might well be more than “ passing ’’) to 
Beethoven, Schubert, and Mendelssohn, with whom 
they are closely associated. Is not such correlation 
good on all grounds and from every point of view ? 


By the time the upper forms are reached it should be 
possible in the appreciation class to let the pupils 
hear works of a larger calibre, such as the sonatas and 
symphonies of the great masters, drawing attention 
to their form, their style, and the many points of interest 
in their course. By this means they would have some 
chance of benefiting by attendance at good chamber 
or orchestral concerts, to which they would go with 
ears and minds more or less prepared for the message 
of the music. And here I should like to say parenthetic- 
ally that because of the fundamental character of the 
work in the aural training and appreciation classes 


* Mrs. Curwen, “The Teacher’s Guide.’’—Curwen and Sons. 
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the very training that is suitable for the average child 


becomes also the one necessary foundation for the 
pupil who may ultimately turn to music as a vocation. 
We who have to deal with the specialised music-student 
know only too well how the after-career of many a 
one is baulked of its fulfilment simply by the entire 
neglect in the vital years between five and fourteen 
of any real training of the ear and of the rhythmic sense. 
Instead of bread they have been given a stone, and they 
come to their higher studies with perhaps a certain 
degree of vocal or finger facility, but actually stunted 
and starved so far as any true appreciation of the art 
itself is concerned. Where, then, that art is regarded 
in a school merely as an accomplishment, a species of 
“ parlour tricks,” it were better for music, better for 
education, that it should be deleted from the list of 
school activities. It is good for neither the one nor the 
other. 


Of the other type of class I have named—the choral 
class—I have not time to speak in detail ; I must content 
myself with saying that in the past its educational value 


has frequently been almost nil, and its use has degener- ` 


ated too often into a forced service at some school 
function such as “‘ breaking-up,’ in order to add to the 
joyfulness of the occasion ! ““ Its place in the educational 
scheme has seldom been fully realised: at times it has 
been given over to the tender mercies of a (doubtless 
admirable) piano-teacher who understood next to 
nothing of its direction and its possibilities, and fre- 
quently the whole thing has resulted in a mechanical 
drumming of the music into the ears of girls or boys 
(who could not read half-a-dozen notes either from 
the Staff or in Sol-fa) by means of what one might 
call brute force. One or two members of the class 
could possibly read a little, and all the rest leaned and 
lolled upon them in a spirit of helplessness and hopeless- 
ness.’ * 


But in deed and in truth the choral class (under the 
right kind of teacher) may be of untold benefit to a school, 
for—apart from the purely musical side of the matter— 
the class “has a very distinct value in the physical 
development of the child, for when it is conducted on 
right lines, he has the chance of learning the art of correct 
breathing, the importance of which to health is being 
increasingly recognised at the present day. Moreover, 
such a class is a most powerful lever not only in the 
fostering of rhythmic, corporate action, but in the 
formation of character. Its influence is in some degree 
comparable to that of the playing-field in that, while 
personality counts, it demands at the same time sub- 
ordination to discipline in the working-out of a common 
purpose and a common ideal. In this it is truly 
democratic, in the best sense of that much used, and 
much abused, word.” f 


Now I hope you will see how all this class work will 
affect the pupils who learn an instrument—say, the 
pianoforte. It will give them the one indispensable 
foundation, a trained ear, which in almost all cases 
has in the past been lacking, save to the brilliant few 
gifted with an abnormally acute hearing sense. They will 
approach their piano or their violin with their tonal 
and rhythmic powers alert, and instead of being (as it 
sometimes is) a penance, instrumental work will become 


a real interest, and often a lasting joy. Moreover, to 
those who can’t play (either from lack of time or any 
other cause), the literature of music will not be, as it 
hus been, a sealed book; they will, as I have said, 
have visualised music as a big, “ humane” subject, 
and they too will join the growing army of real (and even 
truly critical) listeners of which some of us dream, 
and the advance guard of which we already see in 
actual being. 


Finally, may I say just one word upon the music 
teacher of to-day ? It is obvious that the sort of work 
I have outlined demands better musicianship, wider 
reading, and a bigger outlook than has been demanded 
in the past, and at present the number of those capable 
of taking aural training and appreciation classes is far 
less than is actually required. But it is growing; it 
is vital to remember that such work needs a special 
training (and by no means a light one), and I would ask 
you to combat with me the idea (not yet extinct) that 
“anyone can do the music” in a school, for this is 
liable to recoil with special vengeance upon any that 
hold it. We demand much from the modern teacher 
of music—more than many people think. He (or she) 
must not only be a teacher but an artist, and to that 
end must be given reasonable leisure and opportunity 
to grow—to hear music, to practise and to read. Art 
is a fluid thing, and music of all the arts is to-day ina 
state of flux: the formule of mathematics are (not- 
withstanding Einstein) a more or less fixed thing; the 
language of words changes at a snail’s pace compared 
with that of music. It is therefore a vital need (both 
for teacher and taught) that those whose duty is to 
bring this subtle and elusive, but most worth-whtle 
art into the range of the children’s vision should be 
enabled to feed them (as Archbishop Temple once said) 
from “an ever-running stream,” and for that purpose 
constantly to be refreshed and invigorated themselves 
at the fount of beauty and of truth. 


* Stewart Macpherson, ‘‘The Musical Education of the Child.” 
—Joseph Williams, Ltd. 


t Ibid. 


Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. 


The annual report is of special interest. Reference is made 
to the passing of the Public Libraries Act, 1919, and the abolition 
of the limited rate, and great progress is expected in the near 
future. As regards Scotland the transference of powers to the 
new Education Authoritics is commented upon, and help is 
promised to these bodies with a view to the establishment of 
libraries in all areas. The scheme in operation in Caithness is 
explained. £3,000 has been given to the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh for the binding of a very large number of scientific journals, 
and gifts were also made to Manchester University for the estab- 
lishment of a library in connection with the education of the 
deaf, and to the Cambridgeshire Tuberculosis Colony. Reports 
on Music, Welfare Schemes, Hostels, etc., are given, and 
appendices showing the working of the library schemes in various 
areas in England and Scotland add to the interest of a volume 
that should be in the hands of all who take an interest in the 
social activities of the people. 
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MISS MASON’S EXPERIMENTS 
IN EDUCATION. 
By H. W. HousEHOLD, M.A. 


Our theories of education, the practice of our training 
colleges, the methods of our schools, all find their 
ultimate source in the teaching of some system of 
psychology. Systems of psychology are offered to us 
by acute and subtle thinkers who try to describe and 
account scientifically for the processes of mind. But 
it is very difficult to observe and analyse the processes 
of mind; and the child’s mind, above all, eludes the 
observer at a hundred points. Systems of psychology, 
therefore, are, after all, only great guesses. Each 
generation makes its guess, rejecting, amending, or 
developing the theories of its predecessors. If the 
psychologist will be quite honest with himself, he will 
say that what has happened in the past will happen in 
the future, and that his guess, the latest of the moment, 
cannot contain the whole truth, may contain but little 
of the truth, and will certainly be riddled by the criticism 
and transformed by the discoveries of those who come 
after him. Of the constitution of mind, of its history, 
of its destiny, we have as yet no certain knowledge. 
The philosopher—the ideal philosopher—only seeks 
truth ; so he will act as a judge, and not as an advocate. 
He will not try to prove a case, but to give a just decision 
on the evidence. Miss Mason, whose teaching methods 
are the subject of this article, quotes in her book on 
School Education a professor of psychology, Professor 
James of Harvard, when he is writing in this judicial 
mood: “ When we talk of psychology as a natural 
science,” he tells us,“ we must not assume that that 
means a sort of psychology that stands at last on solid 
ground. It means just the reverse ; it means a psycho- 
logy particularly fragile and into which the waters of 
metaphysical criticism leak at every joint, a psychology 
all of whose elementary assumptions and data must be 
reconsidered in wider connections and translated into 
other terms. It is, in short, a phrase of diffidence and 
not of arrogance, and it is indeed strange to hear people 
talk triumphantly of the ‘ New Psychology’ and write 
‘ Histories of Psychology ’ when into the real elements 
and forces which the word covers not the first glimpse 
of clear insight exists. A string of raw facts, a little 
gossip and wrangle about opinions, a little classification 
and generalisation on the mere descriptive level .... 
but not a single law . . . . not asingle proposition from 
which any consequence can causally be deduced.” 


But Professor James did not thereupon throw his 
manuscript upon the fire. He completed his system 
and published his book, and no doubt many a reader 
will forget his warning that the system leaks at every 
joint. Unfortunately we are always dealing with a 
hypothesis which eliminates certain inconvenient un- 
known quantities, the presence of which is continually 
making itself felt, though their character and their 
location cannot yet be ascertained. Each system of 


religion gives its account of them: psychical research 
is pushing its investigations into the vast obscurity 
and developing provisional and highly controversial 
theories. Like the early astronomers, we have to be 
content at present with working hypotheses that at 
any moment new facts may compel us to vary or to 
abandon. 


In dealing, then, with the science and art of education, 
it is hardly wise to place much reliance upon such very 
doubtful premises. Empirical methods of treatment 
are less dangerous. We know that this treatment or 
that will not kill us: we know that in many individual 
cases it has produced the results desired. We are safer 
in the hands of a doctor who professes to know no more, 
than we should be under one who tells us that if his 
hypothesis of our organic functions, and of certain 
untested drugs, is accurate, a cure should result from 
his treatment, but that he cannot be sure of its accuracy, 
and perchance the drugs will kill. 


I do not say that Miss Mason would like to be ranked 
among the empirics. I am sure that she would not. 
She finds in revealed religion a rock upon which to build. 
But perhaps for our purposes we may treat her method 
as empirical. She starts from a working hypothesis 
that is eminently safe. The child, she says,“ is a person 


‘with all the possibilities and powers included in per- 


sonality.” Its mind is not a receptacle into which ideas 
are to be dropped, as Herbart would have us think. 
We should regard it rather as “ a spiritual organism 
with an appetite for all knowledge.” The teacher's 
function is to see that it gets its proper food ; no pre- 
pared and pre-digested substances such as we teachers, 
with much ceremony and ritual of matter and of method, 
are apt to press upon it, but the natural food of mind, 
which it is our humble office to place before it, leaving 
it to feed, digest, and grow, as organisms grow, each 
following a line of individual development. Pedantic 
theorists would like them all to react in exactly the same 
manner to external stimulus. Theorists pine for big 
classes with one methad for all, one result from all, 
and no exceptions. They do not get what they want 
to their frequent and obvious annoyance. And what 
have we not suffered in childhood because the method 
did not suit us and the result was not forthcoming ? 
We were getting the wrong food, and our digestion was 
being impaired ; and to our suffering was added unjust 
punishment. Our personality was always overshadowed 
by that of the teacher. He was himself the creature of 
tradition, rooted in habit, aud he would not let us grow 
in the direction in which our mind was for ever pushing 
out hardy bud and branch. Always the knife of the 
pruner descended, and we were forced to develop 
feebler growths in directions unsuited to our genius, 
our personality, our individual nature. Darwin, at 
Shrewsbury School, was starved of his natural food and 
sutfeited with preparations which his mind could not 
assimilate ; and in many a school the same kind of thing 
is still going on, though in a form less aggravated. 
At Shrewsbury, a hundred years ago, if a boy could not 
learn through the classics, he might not learn at ail. 
Now there are many varieties of curriculum. But, 
whatever the curriculum, the kindest teacher will still 
obtrude where he should stand aside, will still insist 
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on our taking the wrong food, a preparation which he 
calls a text-book will still try to direct growth, or to 
thwart growth, which he should be content to watch. 


Miss Mason has shown us how very far too much we 
interfere. We will not learn that the child is a person, 
with a person’s rights. There, if we will see it, is the 
visible and firm foundation of her teaching. 


In matters physical and moral her children, like other 
children, live under the law ; but in matters intellectual 
they are encouraged to stand upon their rights. Her 
curriculum is a wide one, for, with her, education is the 
science of relations. ‘‘ A child,” she says, “ should 
be brought up to have relations of force with earth and 
water, should run and ride, swim and skate, lift and 
carry ; should know texture, and work in material ; 
should know by name, where and how they live at 
any rate, the things of the earth about him, its birds 
and beasts and creeping things, its herbs and trees ; 
should be in touch with the literature, art and thought 
of the past and the present. I do not mean that he 
should KNow all these things ; but he should feel, when 
he reads of it in the newspapers, the thrill which stirred 
the Cretan peasants when the frescoes in the palace of 
King Minos were disclosed to the labour of their spades. 
He should feel the thrill, not from mere contiguity, but 


because he has with the past the relationship of living, 


pulsing thought ; and, if blood be thicker than water, 
thought is more quickening than blood. He must have 
a living relationship with the present, its historic 
movement, its science, literature, art, social needs 
and aspirations. In fact, he must have a wide outlook, 
intimate relations all round ; and force, VIRTUE, must 
pass out of him, whether of hand, will, or sympathy, 
wherever he touches. This is no impossible programme. 
Indeed, it can be pretty well filled in by the time an 
intelligent boy or girl has reached the. age of thirteen 
or fourteen ; for it depends, not upon HOW MUCH is 
learned, but upon How things are learned.” (School 
Education—161, 162.) 


When this book was written the doctrine had indeed 
stood the test of experience, but only in comfortable 
homes and well-appointed private schools. It would 
have been possible for a sceptic to say that it would 
break down if tested under the very different and much 
more exacting conditions of the primary school. Now, 
however, that can no longer be suggested, for, though 
riding and swimming may not be possible, it is the 
primary school—a hundred primary schools of every 
kind and condition that cry out to tell the world how 
right she was. 


Let us now come down to details. The first thing 
is to get the right books, the kind or books that children 
want to read. ‘* Children,” says Miss Mason, “ have 
no natural appetite for twaddle, and a special literature 
for children is probably far less necessary than the 
booksellers would have us suppose. Out of any list of. 
‘the hundred best books,’ I believe that seventy-five. 
would be well within the range of children of eight or 
nine. They would delight in Rasselas ; Eöthen would 
fascinate them as much as Robinson Crusoe; The 
Faéry Queen, with its allegory and knightly adventure 
and sense of free moving in woodland scenery, would 


exactly fall in with their humour. What they want is 
to be brought into touch with living thought of the 
best, and their intellectual life feeds upon it with little 
meddling on our part.” (School Education—122.) 


They do not want text-books, books “‘ drained dry 
of living thought.” The best work of the best writers 
is not too hard for them, provided the writer is dealing 
with the kind of knowledge they can assimilate, for the 
mind, she has discovered, “‘ refuses to know anything 
except what reaches it in more or less literary form.” 
This she has shown to be true even of children from 
unlettered homes, children from the very slums. In 
truth we have altogether underestimated the powers of 
the child. He wants to know, and he is eager to read 
the books of writers who can teach him. He does not 
want to listen to the talk of teachers who will try to 
transform what the writer has said down to what they 
quite wrongly assume to be the level of his mind. 


It is all so unnecessary, for ali ‘‘ the time,’’ Miss Mason 
tells us, ‘‘ we have books, books teeming with ideas 
fresh from the minds of thinkers upon every subject 
to which we can wish to introduce children.”’ 


If the child has the right book he will give eager 
attention to it, that attention which we find it so hard 
to secure, and which we woo by many artful devices 
with which training colleges labour to equip us. Miss 
Mason’s devices are few and simple. The chief of them 
is that which secures that the child shall know what he 
has read. He must work for his knowledge. He must 
do what seems to be a very hard thing, but then he 
delights in doing hard things that he finds to be within 
his power. ‘‘‘ The mind,’ ’’ says Miss Mason, quoting 
a word of ancient wisdom—-‘ ‘the mind can know nothing 
except what it can express in the form of an answer 
put by the mind itself.’’’ “‘ Observe,” she continues, 
“not a question put by an outsider, but, put by the 
mind to itself. We all know the trick of it. If we want 
to tell the substance of a conversation, a sermon, a 
lecture, we‘ go over it in our minds’ first, and the mind 
puts its question to itself, the same question over and 
Over again, no more than—What next ?—and lo, we 
have it, the whole thing complete! We remember 
how one of Burke’s pamphlets, by no means light affairs, 
was told almost verbatim at a College supper. We 
admire such a feat and think it quite out of our reach ; 
but it is the sort of thing that any boy or girl of fifteen 
could do if allowed to read the phlet only once ; 
a second reading would be fatal, because no one can give 
full attention to that which he has heard before and 
expects to hear again. ... Let the child... . tell 
what he has read in whole or in part on the instant, 
and again, in an examination paper months later.” 


The device is very simple. But you must be careful ; 
you must not take liberties with it ; if you do, it fails 
you. The child must learn from the book, a book of 
literary merit ; there must NoT be more than one reading; 
narration MUST follow, and it MUST, later on, be succeeded 
by an examination, which, to the astonishment of every 
teacher who witnesses the result for the first time, is 
faced by the child with a confidence for which they had 
never dared to hope. 
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We are not dealing here with what the psychologist 
predicts will happen if we apply principles that he has 
deduced from some hypothesis, which he believes to 
account for the growth and operations of the mind. 
We are dealing with what has been done in scores of 
schools by thousands of children in every part of the 
empire and from every type of home. Their work 
can be seen and tested. It is amazing to those who 
see it for the first time. They would not have believed 
that so much ground could have been covered, that the 
knowledge could be so secure, that the power of ordered, 
rapid, and copious expression in speech and writing 
could have developed at so early an age, that the 
vocabulary of a child from a cottage home could have 
been so quickly and so astonishingly enriched. These 
children are familiar with the great names, the great 
achievements, and the great lessons of Greek and 
Roman history. They are learning the lessons of 
citizenship from the pages of Plutarch read aloud to 
them. English and French history are studied side 
by side, and are illuminated by the reading of the best 
historical romances, and above all by the reading of 
Shakespeare, unspoiled by notes. Children of nine and 
ten years old are reading Scott and Shakespeare with 
ease and enjoyment—as they should—and they are 
writing delightfully crowded pages of unaided composi- 
tion of extraordinary excellence. They will do this 
if you do not interfere and interrupt with unnecessary 
explanations of what you call difficulties, which they 
have their own effective way of solving, or, it may be, 
just ignore. Fach child, a person whose individuality 
has been respected and who is unhampered by externa] 
dictation, is in communion with great minds, and each 
is drawing his own store from them, forming meanwhile 
the invaluable habit of independent study, a habit 
the lack of which is too often noticed in the secondary 
schools, and even among the students of the training 
colleges on their admission. 

And the children who thus love good books, and put 

them to such use as soon as they can read, nay as soon 
as they can listen to good reading, a Montessori would 
coax into thinking and learning by the skilful organisa- 
tion of a multitude of sense impressions, as though they 
were semi-idiots incapable of any quicker, any better 
way. 
F But, of course,” if the writer may quote what he 
has said elsewhere, ‘‘ this turns the teaching tradition 
upside down. And none too soon. The teaching 
tradition was founded when there were no printed 
books. It dates from the day of manuscript, and it 
was powerfully reinforced a hundred years ago by the 
great pioneers of elementary education, who could 
afford no books, or next to none, for their large classes. 
Even within the memory of many men and women, 
who are still teaching, three books a year (little text- 
books of poo: quality) were the meagre allowance of the 
child in the elementary school. The teacher had to 
talk ; there was no other way. With great skill the 
training college equipped him for the task. It is proud 
of what it did, andsoishe. And they are rightly proud ; 
but they ought not to have had to do it, and now that 
it no longer need be done, now that books can be pro- 
vided (they cost more, of course, than the elementary 
school, even in these days, has been used to spend) 
there should be an end of‘ chalk and talk.’ ” 


GIRLS AND BOARDING SCHOOLS. 
By K. FORBES DUNLOP. 


MucH has been written of late in current literature 
about the ‘ Unrest” among boys and girls in our 
schools; many explanations have been offered and 
many criticisms of the existing ‘“‘ System of Education ” 
made. The very fact that so many would-be Educa- 
tional Reformers lay so much stress on the ‘‘ System ”’ 
augurs ill for the anticipated reforms. Our modern 
civilisation pins too much faith to its “ Systems ”— 
e.g., its system for incubating chickens ; its system for 
producing such-and-such a commodity with maximum 
results for minimum expenditure. If we regard Educa- 
tion in this light and speak of it as a “‘ System ” the very 
term is apt to suggest something inelastic, mechanical, 
impersonal. Now, that is the last thing that Education 
ought to be. In our modern state-aided schools the 
routine is apt to be too mechanical; the government 
too inelastic. The personal element is not sufficiently 
considered. We are apt to forget that our instruments 
are human; to forget that it is not the well-ordered 
array of facts presented that matters, but the personal 
touch of the teacher in presenting those facts and the 
light in which he reveals them. 

It is this personal touch which is so important— 
and under no existing educational conditions can the 
personal element be so much felt as under those pre- 
vailing in a modern, well-organised boarding-school. 
There is no type of school in which a girl has a better 
chance of attaining a high standard of moral, physical 
and intellectual development. 

When a girl comes to a boarding-school she finds her- 
self a unit in a large community where she realises that 
her opinion is not of such paramount importance as she 
formerly believed it. She finds that other girls have 
other ways of looking at things. No one “ pets” her 
especially. Before long, she makes her own friends, 
settles in her own niche and learns the value of “ esprit 
de corps ” in form-work and in games. She finds her 
owņ value and realises that it is not so much what her 
father is or has that matters—not so much what she 
can gain by persuasive manners or by money, but 
what she personally is, in her form, in her dormitory, 
and on the games field, that counts. She has to take 
her place ir school life on her own merits. She has the 
chance of developing her social propensities in contact 
with companions of her own age, and her maternal 
instinct in her intercourse with the smaller „mnes. 

Her health undoubtedly benefits by the conditions 
under which she lives. A due amount of time is given 
to meals, which occur at regular intervals. There is 
no hastily consumed breakfast or dinner, prior to a 
run in all weathers to the day-school. She is not allowed 
to work late at night and early in the morning as so 
many ‘‘day school” children do. She must play 
games unless she is physically unfit, and on the after- 
noons when she is not playing, she is out in the open, 
rambling over the country-side. Schools of this type 
are almost invariably set in beautiful surroundings 
where the conditions of life are conducive to the physical 
well-being of the girls. The regular hours, the regular 
meals, the wholesome—if sometimes plain—food, the 
games—all tend to the development of fine physique. 
Should the girls be really ill they are sure of expert 
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attention. There is usually a trained matron on the 
premises and a Sanatorium with every necessary 
appliance. 

Girls who live in such healthy surroundings are bound 
to be mentally alert. Their intellectual training is as 
good as that provided in other types of schools. It 
is nothing for a candidate from such a school to gain 
First Class Honours in the Oxford or Cambridge 
Examinations with several distinctions. I believe that 
the Cobden Prize in Political Economy presented on 
the results of the Oxford Local Senior Examination 
was won last year by a girl from an Eastbourne boarding- 
school. The pupil’s time is carefully arranged so that 
there is a definite time for work as for play. When she 
is doing ‘‘ prep ” she is not interrupted by the manifold 
calls which frequently occupy the time of girls who try 
to work at home. The teaching staff in such schools 
nowadays is highly qualified, and the comfortable 
conditions of life existing there are an inducement to 
many girls to take up boarding-school teaching. A 
well-filled library, always at hand, is a great asset, while 
constant intercourse with resident foreign mistresses is 
bound to produce a fluent use of foreign tongues. On 
most topics there is someone at hand to give expert 
advice. As all live together in one large community, 
there is a friendly connection between the mistresses 
and girls. The pupils do not see their instructresses 
merely in the light of mechanical gramophones grinding 
out the necessary records—they meet them outside 
class on a friendly footing and talk with them of many 
outside interests. It is thus that a sensible mistress 
has unbounded influence for good in her hands. As she 
is in constant and intimate contact with her girls she 
can study their characters in all lights and help them 
in a hundred ways to direct their lives. 

In the consideration of the “ systems ”’ of Education 
in vogue to-day, I do not think sufficient attention has 
been paid to the obvious merits of the ‘‘ Boarding 
School System.” Much of the present-day “ unrest ” 
among boys and girls is due to dissatisfaction with the 
mechanical methods employed to “ pour in” facts. 
In boarding-schools there is more scope for self-go¢ern- 
ment on Games Committees, committees dealing with 
various hobbies, societies of all kinds. The “ unrest ” 
is not so much felt there as a result. 1 wonder if the 
chicken forced on by the incubator is perfectlv satisfied 
by the “ system “ or whether he would have preferred 
to develop naturally. Would-be Educational Reformers 
might do well to consider his point_of view. 


Encouraging British Composers. 

Trinity College of Music is giving help and encouragement to 
young British composers in very practical form. In the first 
place a Composition Endowment Fund, providing £100 a year 
(for two years) to a young composer for the purpose of assisting 
him to devote himself to further writing, has just been estab- 
lished, the first holder being Edric Cundell, a former student and 
present professor of the College, whose brilliant orchestral suite 
‘Serbia ” attracted such favourable attention at the recent 
Patrons Fund rehearsals. This grant will be made every other vear. 

Another form of help to British composers that the College 
is giving is the inclusion as a prominent feature of the programmes 
of the public orchestral concerts at Qucen’s Hall of works by 
native musicians. At the concert of the College Orchestra 
at Queen’s Hall, on March 22nd, there were played the 
British works: Mr. Edric Cundell’s “Serbia ” and Mr. Edward 
Mitchell’s Overture in G for full orchestra. 


THE RED TERROR. 
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“ OF course,” said the staff Bolshevik, after listening 
attentively and impartially to the History mistress’ 
account of the Head’s latest display of official insolence, 
“it’s all very well for you to say Socialists know no 
constitutional history, but how in the name of super- 
annuation you ever expect fair treatment while you 
cling to such an obsolete symbol as a Head, Z don’t 
know.” 

The History mistress did not stare; this particular 
grievance was one of her colleague’s pet “ arrows of 
desire.” However, a free period existing for both, she 
opened another window and prepared for controversy. 

“ Worthy people talk very seriously about the shortage 
of teachers,” pursued the Guild Socialist, “ and allege 
all sorts of plausible reasons like cash and social isolation, 
and so on. If only they’d be honest and think of the 
crowds who DID begin, and chucked it up or sank into 
a groove because of Heads! Why not be sensible ? 
‘Sack the lot’ and have a co-operative staff, guild, 
craft, federation, Dominion Home Rule—what you 
like. 

“ Oh, yes, I know you belong to a Union ”—with a 
scornful glance at the A.A.M. notice on the board— 
“ but why on earth brand yourself as an Assistant, 
when you know that you could be—you are, perhaps— 
Head for the moment to your class ? Every new member 
of the A.A.M. encourages another Head to autocratise. 
You can call your new staff a Soviet or anything, so 
long as co-operation comes in. 

“ Here are we, eighteen or so good women and true, 
graduates of British universities, etc., self-respecting 
and capable of sitting in Parliament. (You'll have the 
vote at twenty-one, if you listen to Labour). And here 
we are, tied and bound, and ticked off every day before 
kids, and expected to put up with criticisms of our 
‘shop’ from wretched outsiders ’’—the Head taught 
French, the Bolshevik geography— “ It’s fatuous. 

“ Imagine the beginning of a term—a staff meeting 
without Elizabeth! We might learn to speak the 
truth quite soon. None of us hates another so bitterly 
that she pines to keep her here till eight the night before 
term, with unpacking and lessons and all. It might 
all be over in half an hour if we chose the simple expedient 
of being natural and seething, instead of turning into 
icebergs or jellies. I’m sure we would all recognise 
in this meeting that form mistresses knew most about 
forms and subject mistresses about subjects, and that 
any mistress’ anger or approval ought to be precisely 
equal in value.” 

Here she paused for breath; a murmured comment 
of query met her. 

“ Oh, it’s easier to ask how it could be done than to 
answer ’—wrinkling her forehead. ‘ It can’t come by 
itself. There’s got to be a new scale of moral value 
taught all over the country. There’s the Board of Ed. 
to begin with. Change your Civil Service, have residents 
from it on every County Committee. (Don't forget 
that the whole tone of testimonials would change to 
something less brazenly hypocritical.- You’d have staff 
testimonials. Think how you’d feel the criticism! 
But then, think how tremendously the pleasant bits 
would cheer you! It’d be a kind of birthday letter 
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from a wise friend.) Then, when a town needed a new 
school, choose the Staff. Throw them together for a 
week, in which they’ve the option of withdrawing. 
Let them see that each form mistress is to be Head, 
as it were, for her own parents ’’—here the audience 
groaned in a fashion worthy of Mr. Salteena crossed in 
love—“ Oh, I know you'll curse. Don’t worry. Think 
of the joy of having a Little Commonwealth stunt 
all on your own, and giving your little senate laws 
that no one else would criticise just because they thought 
that that was what they were paid for. It would save 
untold anguish and lies—far too much of both in our 
noble profession. And the ‘ non-graduates ’ and any 
odd fish minus a form (if a scheme to give everyone a 
form fair and square hadn’t first been carried) wouldn't 
escape having to take prayers and meet distinguished 
visitors and so on for their due week in turn. 

“ And on all occasions of our meetings the Staff vote 
would be mighty powerful. Oh, the independence—the 
encouragement of it! Imagine never stopping in the 
middle of a word when the door opened! Think of 
growing and expanding among people you respected 
far more, because of equality, than you could respect 
any official shepherd, and not being suppressed into 
mock childhood by some woman whom you alternately 
pity and loathe. Oh, Jerry ”—as the bell intervened— 
“ I gloat! Hear me!” 


a Meantime there is our life here. Well! ss 
D.N.D. 


PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


_ Mr. HERBERT RuSSELL has acquired the sole right of pub- 
lishing the “ LEADING ” MaprinG Book, for which a patent has 
been issued to Mr. W. Lucas, B.Sc., of Southchurch Hall School, 
Southend-on-Sea. It provides in an ingenious way for the 
rapid production of outlines, and their retention under one cover. 
These can be filled up under the teachers’ direction, and any 
two maps can be compared at will, intervening blank space 
being available for students’ notes. The finished book will 
constitute an excellent record of the class teaching, and being 
the scholar’s own work will be valued accordingly. 


The Editors of the Normal Press, Ltd., are adding Cortolanus 
to their list of Shakespeare’s Plays, and the following will be 
ready in the course of a few days :—Noteson Dickens’ ‘‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit ” and Notes on Christmas Books. Notes on Lytton’s 
“Harold ” will be ready about March. 


Dr. MARION I. NEWBIGIN, the Editor of ‘‘ The Scottish 
Geographical Magazine,” one of our leading experts in Geo- 
graphical Science, has just written ‘‘ A NEw GEOGRAPHY OF 
SCOTLAND ” for Secondary and Higher Grade Schools. The 
object of the author has been to combine what was best in the 
older methods of teaching with that consideration of causation 
which is the essence of the newer. Pupils who work through 
the book systematically should not only have acquired a con- 
siderable amount of knowledge, but should have learnt something 
of the meaning and significance of modern geography. The 
peg a published by Herbert Russell (late Ralph, Holland 
an T 


Messrs. J. M. Dent and Sons will publish shortly a new book 
by H. Caldwell Cook, author of ‘‘ The Play-Way,” which is 
entitled “ Littleman’s Book of Courtesy.” It is a book of manners 
cast into the form of quaint rhymned verse and delightfully 
illustrated by C. E. Brock. The author has patented the name 
of Littleman, who stands for the British boy of the best type. 


CHRONICLE OF EDUCATION. 


19—Annual Meeting of Carnegie Trust for the Uni- 
versities of Scotland. Lord Balfour presided. 

20—-The American Ambassador spoke at Oxford 
upon the interchange of British and American 
students. 

20—Public Exhibition of Students’ 
Battersea Polytechnic. 

21—Quarterly Meeting at 20, Brunswick Square, of 
Society for Study of Orthopsychics. Papers by 
Mr. Kenneth Richmond, Mrs. S. S. Brierley, and 
Dr. Ballard on ‘‘ Suggestion in Education.” 

2—Convocation abolished compulsory Greek in 
Responsions at Oxford. 

2—Meeting of School Nature Study Union at L.C.C. 
Training College, Greystoke Place. Address by 
Dr. Horton on “ Blood in Health and Disease.” 

6—Meeting of National Association of Retired 
Teachers at St. Giles’ Schools, Shaftesbury 
Avenue. ‘‘ The New Pensions Act for Teachers.” 

11—Meeting of the Child Study Society at 90, Buck- 
ingham Palace Road. Lecture by Miss M. Jane 
Reaney, D.Sc., on “ The Educational Needs of 
Adolescence.” 

12—Meeting of School Nature Study Union at 
London Day Training College, Southampton 
Row. Lecture by Miss A. Hibbert-Ware, F.L.S., 
on “ Insect-rearing in the Class-room.” 

16—Lecture by Miss G. Heaton, educational super- 
visor at Messrs. Harrods, Limited, on “The 
Work of our Continuation Schools,” for The 
Guild of Education as National Service, 11, 
Tavistock Square. 

20—Special Meeting of the L.T.A. at the Kingsway 
Hall. Statement by Mr. E. J. Sainsbury, B.A., 
on Salaries. Resolution on the insufficient 
staffing of the schools. Chairman, Mr. J. W. 
Samuel, B.A. 

25—Meeting of the Child Study Society, 90, Bucking- 
ham Palace Road. Address by Mrs. E. Sloan 
Chesser, M.D., on ‘‘ Adolescence and the Con- 
tinuation Schools.” 

26—Address by Miss Lena Ashwell on “ The Theatre 
and Education,’’ at the Memorial Hall, Far- 
ringdon Street, E.C.4. 


Some Appointments., : 

Captain F. W. Goldstone, as Assistant Secretary of the 
N.U.T. 

The L.C.C. have appointed five District Inspectors :— 

Mr. E. P. Bennett, M.Sc., Durham, and B.Sc., Lon- 
don, of the National Physical Laboratory. 

Mr. Leonard Brooks, M.A., Cantab., second master 
at the William Ellis School. 

Mr. F. H. Hayward, D.Litt., M.A., B.Sc., London, 
Assistant Inspector in the London service. 

Mr. George Lilley, M.A., Oxon., principal Chemistry 
Master St. Paul’s School, West Kensington. 

Miss Elizabeth Stevenson, B.A., Dublin, Principal of 
St. George’s Training College for Women, Edin- 
burgh. 

Professor A. A. Cock, B.A., as Professor of Education 
and Philosophy in the University College of Southampton, 
vice Major Shelley, resigned. 

Mr. W. G. Crair, M.A., as Regius Professor of Botany 
in the University of Aberdeen, in succession to the late 
Professor Trail. 

Sir A. E. Garrod, as Regius Professor of Medicine at Oxford 
University, in succession to the late Sir William Osler. 

Miss C. W. Dixon, B.A., Vice-Principal of the Malvern 
Girls’ College, as Headmistress of the Maynard School, 
Exeter, 
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SUBJECTS AND METHODS. 


The Touchstone. By E siz A. FIELDER. 


Although Froebel and Pestalozzi are out of date, and 
although some of us are less keen on “ play-ways ” than 
we were six years ago, most teachers of young children 
realise that the spirit of play is the touchstone of the 
child’s world. It is quite true that children like work, 
and we do not make out that they are playing when they 
are really working, but if we want to get into real touch 
with children we must sympathise with their play. It is 
a good plan, by the way, for a teacher to make up her 
mind to have one good game with her children every day. 
Children are so joyous, adults so often serious, especially 
anxious teachers ; indeed, children frequently see the funny 
side of things when the grown-ups fail to do so. It is 
astonishing how one realises that a game of tag is very good 
fun, and how a grown-up enjoys the five or ten minutes 
play-time when we all play “ Blackthorn ” or “ Twos and 
Threes.” It is high sport, and quite stimulating. After 
all, there is nothing like a game for blowing the cobwebs 
away. Do not let us forget that we were children once. 
Why should not a teacher with her class be a really jolly 
party of people, ready for a laugh at any time? Even 
children’s recitations are often morbid, e.g., “ Llewellyn 
and his Dog,” “ The Wreck of the Schooner Hesperus,” 
and the never failing “Curfew,” and there will come to 
your mind scores of mournful little poems on fading snow- 
drops and naughty children, and good children who died. 
Oh, we are much too dull for our children, some of us. 
Let us choose everything that is bright and leave sadness 
alone for the poor babes, for surely they will see enough 
of the drab before their earthly existence ends. Let us 
have funny songs, and plenty of them; humorous poems 
to be learnt by heart, and above all let us set an example 
of goodenaturedness. We take children’s shortcomings 
far too seriously. With some teachers—perhaps with all 
teachers in some moods—a child’s bad writing is a real 
tragedy. What is the good of letting tiny things weigh 
so? If the writing goes above the line and then below it 
—wobbly fashion—shall we suggest to the child that some 
inky spider has crawled over the page and has broken 
through the fences? “Tell him to keep between those 
two fences if he wants to walk down that path.” How 
much more satisfactory it is to have a morning of laughter 
rather than one of grumbles and tears. Who likes to see a 
young colt move slowly and mournfully round his mother— 
who has seen suchathing ? All young creatures are playful 
if they are healthy. We are cruel when we damp children’s 
spirits. Even a Scripture lesson need not be over-serious, 
e.g., if there is a funny side to a story it can come out, for 
there is no sin in laughter surely! Some people are 
shocked at anything amusing being connected with the 
Bible, but surely Moses and the Israelites did not go through 
their long wanderings without a smile? I sometimes 
wonder if they sang rag-times while they marched ? No 
blame if they did; our Tommies couldn’t have gone far 
without a song. There are humorous parts in the Bible. 
The other day we had a good laugh over the story of the 
Gibeonites. It was so human, that gathering of the 
mouldy bread, the old shoes, and the wine-skins, etc.-— 
there was the “dressing up” element which always 
appeals to children. 


Incidentally we can teach what is worth laughing at— 
never the disgusting, the vulgar thing, never to the hurt 
of others, for what shows a man’s degree of refinement more 
than what he chooses to laugh at ? So much, too, of the 
happiness of the general community depends upon that 
** saving sense of humour ” in the individual that we should 
not want to dwarf it in the child but to develop it. 


Educational Experiment. By E. ALLISON PEERS, 


(Director of the Department of Experiment of the Modern 
Language Association). 


Not so long ago two teachers from a public school, 
whom we will call Mr. Herring and Mr. Whale, were dis- 
cussing during a free period certain theories of Education. 
Mr. Herring was an up-to-date, if hypercritical, young 
master, fresh from the war, full of ideas and not at all 
slow to expound them. Mr. Whale had been at Trimling- 
ham for thirty-seven years and his guiding principle was 
to do a thing because it “ always-had-been-DoNnE.”’ 


They were discussing, in particular, punishments, and 
at the moment when I interrupted them, the writing of 
lines. ‘‘ You see,” Herring was saying, “ long, long ago, 
when a boy dropped a book in class you gave him a line 
in it to write a hundred times as a punishment. It wasa 
very bad punishment—not severe enough if the book had 
been dropped on purpose, and quite unsuited to the offence 
if it were dropped by accident. Still, it was a punishment, 
and nothing more. But then, one day, as you were teach- 
ing Latin Prose and your eye lighted upon Jones minimus, 
who habitually forgot that verbs agreed with their subjects, 
a brilliant idea struck you that if you made the unfortunate 
Jones write out that rule a hundred times he might, besides 
being punished for his carelessness, remember the rule. 
I don’t know why you thought he would, because you 
ought to have known he would write the stuff during 
Haddock’s English lesson on the two-nib system, but I 
suppose you thought he must because—well, because he 
ought to! Anyway, from that time onwards the attempt 
to combine instruction with punishment by the writing of 
lines became established—and a perfectly bad and useless 
custom it is!” 


“ You are wrong,” said Mr. Whale, who always took 
things literally, “ in supposing that the custom started 
with me. My colleague Haddock used to set lines when I 
was here as a boy, in the early seventies. In fact it always 
has been done. . And a very good system it is—of that I 
am convinced.” 


“ An absurd system,” growled Herring, “‘ it ruins the 
writing ! ” 
* * * * * 


It was this type of conversation which inspired the 
Modern Language Association with the happy idea of 
instituting a Department of Educational Experiment. 
All teachers have opinions on method, and all have oppo- 
nents of their opinions, yet nobody thinks of proving 
them. We are all dead to progress in educational method : 
even those whose apparent deadness is perhaps only 
somnolence get little farther than reading books, some- 
times written (sad to say) by lecturers on education who 
base their teaching on theories the truth of which has never 
been proved. Look at all the controversies which have 
raged round the Direct Method, and have either been left 
unsolved, or made the objects of experimental work of 
quite an unscientific kind. We need to attack certain 
problems at once, prove them all, hoid fast to what is good 
and obtain its general acceptance. 


There is no doubt among thinking teachers that unless 
“lines” are written under conditions of strictest super- 
vision, they are perfectly useless. What those conditions 
are—or if, indeed, they exist at all—scientific experiment, 
conducted by the psychologist and the practical teacher 
in conjunction, must determine. Hosts of other matters 
demand investigation, and it would be of the greatest 
interest if readers of the EDUCATIONAL TIMES would put 
their heads together and compile for the new Department a 
list of those applicable to the sphere of Modern Languages, 
with which it is particularly concerned. 
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Starting almost immediately the Department proposes 
to investigate the most pressing problems of Modern 
Language teaching. The work cannot be hurried—for 
each experiment must be repeated many times, under 
conditions of rigorous standardisation, by many teachers, 
with children of both sexes and varying ages and repre- 
senting different grades of school. But when definite 
conclusions are reached no effort will be spared to blazon 
them far and wide. And they will prevail. 


One other point. The means will be as valuable as the 
end; the work as beneficial as the results. The scientific 
training will be useful to the teacher no less than will the 
experiments to his pupils. It will make him more thorough, 
more methodical, more patient. Best of all, it will give 
him new interests in the class-room, and add to the interests 
of his class. ‘‘ I shall certainly get a scholarship at Oxford 
now HE’sS come back,” said a Sixth Form boy to me re- 
cently about his Form Master just returned from service 
with the Italian Expeditionary Force. ‘‘ You see, he’s so 
ALIVE.” 


Spring Poems in the Class Room. 
B. HYETT. 


Those who feel they have exhausted the possibilities of 
the usual school anthologies may be glad to seek renewed 
inspiration for their Spring lessons in the work of some of 
our modern poets. Teacher and taught will be revivified 
by the freshness of vision which the poets of to-day bring 
to their work, and the message of Spring which they will 
reveal to the children will compel them, like the children of 
all ages, to— 

“.. . . hold up their arms for arches 
When Spring rides through the wood.” 


In the “ Collected Poems” of W. H. Davies will be found 
the work of a poet attuned to the songs of the springtime. 
Poems entitled “ In May,” ‘‘ The Likeness,” ‘‘ When on a 
Summer’s Morn,” “ Jenny Wren,” the charming study 
“ Clouds,” full of fantastic images which the children 
themselves so often conceive, ‘‘ Days too Short,” and 
“ April’s Charms,” all testify that this poet has a message 
for the children which should not be neglected. 


From the “ Collected Poems ”’ of Norman Gale several 
fascinating and uncommon selections may be culled. 
“ Country Faith,” “ Dawn and Dark,” “ The Budding of 
the Orchard,” “The Visit,’ a most fascinating little 
snowdrop study commencing— ; 

“ When the snowdrop goes to town 
In her little grandmotherly bonnet, 
With only a ribbon of light 
By a miracle fastened upon it ’’— 
and “ Invocation,” are all full of the spirit of Spring, 
while ‘‘ The Masterpiece ” breathes her magic as she 
tries to sell us her “ fragrant wares.” 


“The Oxford Book of Victorian Verse ” offers us the 
charming “ Night of Spring,” by Thomas Westwood, 
and makes us not only watchers of Spring’s delights but 
listeners too, for 

“ We would count the stars in heaven, 
Hear the grasses grow.” 


“ The Flowers ” is a pretty fancy, and “ Of an Orchard,” 
by Katharine Tynan Hinkson, is full of the beauty which 
she is always able to present to us. Her ‘‘ Sheep and Lambs” 
—also to be found in this volume—is unapproached for 
sheer beauty and simplicity by any other modern spring 
poem, and young and old alike should carry its tranquil 
lines enshrined in their hearts. ‘‘ Buttercups,’’ by Wilfred 
Thorley, is a dainty conceit, while Alfred Austin’s ‘‘ Prim- 
roses ” is full of beauty, and should appeal to the older 
children. 


By FLORENCE 


From the “ Collected Poems ” of Robert Bridges, “ Last 
Week of February, 1890,” “ April 1885,” “ Gay Robin is 
seen no more,” ‘“ The Palm Willow,” “ A Robin,” “ First 
Spring Morning,” and “Gay Marigold,” prove that the 
poet laureate has paid his tribute to the glories of spring. 


From “ The Call of the Homeland,” an excellent an- 
thology, many Spring poems may be culled. Walter de 
la More’s exquisite “ Bluebells ’’— 

“ Where the bluebells and the wind are, 
Fairies in a ring I spied, 
And I heard a little linnet 
Singing near beside.” 
and Katharine Tynan’s “ Pink Almond,” “ A Chanted 
Calendar ” by Sidney Dobell, ‘‘ Wind Song” by Nora 
Chesson, ‘‘ The Green Things ” by Perceval Gibbon, and 
Coventry Patmore’s pretty verses commencing— 
“ The crocus, while the days are dark, 
Unfolds its saffron sheen ; 
At April’s touch, the crudest bark 
Discovers gems of green ’’— 
are all to be found in that volume. 


Alfred Noyes offers as his homage to Spring five delightful 
poems under the name of “The World’s May Queen.” 
Lyric with the song of the springtime, they cannot help 
but bring home to the children’s hearts the beauty of our 
English Spring, as they learn— 

“ The Dawn comes up like a primrose girl 
With a crowd of flowers in a basket of pearl 
For England ! ” 


While seeking inspiration from “ fresh fields and pastures 
new,” the treasures of the past must not be neglected, 
and no teacher should forget the claims of such gems as 
Wordsworth’s ‘‘ To Daffodils,” Browning’s ‘‘ Home 
Thoughts from Abroad,” and Milton’s song “ On May 
Morning.”’ 


Play-Reading Clubs. “By CATHERINE M. NESBITT. 


The problem of what to do for our boys and girls when 
they leave school is perhaps a more pressing one for elemen- 
tary than for secondary school teachers. Many of the pupils 
on leaving secondary schools have some definite course 
of more advanced study to follow, which takes them away 
from the district, or, if they remain there, leaves them little 
of that waste time which Satan is proverbially said to fill. 

Yet there are many who for lack of money or opportunity 
soon find themselves out of touch with the interests that 
had begun to appeal to them while at school. They never 
hear fresh poems read ; they forget the ones they already 
know ; the best novels are passed by for inferior stuff— 
there is no-one now to help them choose from the medley 
that lies round them at the lending library; they never 
hear good plays discussed. So they fall back on best sellers, 
the cinema, and musical comedy of the poorer sort. 

Now it is obvious that an occasional football or hockey 
match, an annual concert or dance-reunion, can do very 
little to remedy this state of affairs. And this is, asa rule, 
all that most of us are able to do for our former pupils. 
I would suggest, however, that there is one very easy way 
of gathering them together with a maximum of amusement, 
as well as of intellectual benefit, and that is by the establish- 
ment of Play Reading Clubs somewhat on the lines of the 
one described below. 

A few friends who were interested in the fine body of 
dramatic literature now available, and anxious to study 
it more effectually than occasional visits to the theatre 
or the amateur production of one or two plays would admit, 
decided to form a club for the dramatic reading of plays 
along the lines of the ‘‘ Crawford Experiment ” described 
in Vol. I of “ The Drama.” We numbered at first about 
thirty : there are now about forty members. 
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The club meets about once a fortnight. A play is selected; 
one member undertakes to produce it. A list of people 
willing to read is handed to the producer, who then selects 
the cast, choosing: preferably those who have not yet 
read, so that everyone may take an active part. The readers 
generally arrange with the producer to have one or two 
rehearsals, though this is sometimes dispensed with. 
The room where the reading takes place is arranged with 
a clear space to represent the stage, and a few properties 
(generally nothing more than a table and some chairs) 
facing the seats of the onlookers. The readers sit apart 
from the others, and walk on to the “ stage,” and return 
to their seats as if they were making proper exits and 
entrances. In one play some screens were found useful, 
and some attempt at characteristic dress was made by 
the lady who read “ Rosalind ” in Barrie’s play of that 
name. Bedroom slippers, a shawl, and spectacles she 
declared to be essential to the part. With this exception 
we have not tried to dress for our rôles. 


The effect of these readings is surprisingly vivid and 
dramatic, and quite unexpected acting talent has been 
shown by members who at first declared themselves quite 
incapable of reading, even if allowed to sit safe and un- 
disturbed round a table. 


We have produced in this way: “ What Every Woman 
Knows ” (Barrie); “ You Never Can Tell” (Shaw); 
“The Importance of Being Earnest” (Wilde); ‘She 
Stoops to Conquer ’”’ (Goldsmith); ‘‘ The Twelve Pound 
Look ” and “ Rosalind ’’ (Barrie); We hope to do, in 
addition, ‘‘ The Title” (Bennett), and, most difficult of 
all the plays we have attempted, the much-discussed and 
beautiful “ Abraham Lincoln ” of Drinkwater. 


So successful has this experiment been that we propose 
to start a club of the same kind in connection with the 
local Grammar School. Members of the VIth Form will 
probably be allowed to join, as well as old boys and girls. 
It is probable that this club will study more of Shakespeare 
and other early dramatists than the town club chose to 
do, but that will, of course, be for the members themselves 
to decide. Visions of an occasional Greek play may 
float before the eyes of the promoters, but they will feel 
that time has been well spent even if nothing but modern 
plays should be read. 


The Teaching of Number. 


In considering this subject we must take cognisance 
of the many ways in which the child, during the first few 
years of his life, acquires a wealth of unmethodised ex- 
periences which will prove invaluable to him when he 
becomes interested in the number aspect of things. During 
this period his mind will have worked naturally. His 
environment may have been such that he has quite a big 
store of fundamental ideas. A teacher who has studied this 
period will shrink from being too prescriptive in her pro- 
cedure. She will allow much time for the child to work 
at his own rate and in his own way. She will be careful 
in her teaching to delay giving information which is purely 
conventional. She will not, for instance, introduce the 
child to our decimal system of notation until a very ad- 
vanced stage. 

Why is number considered a difficult subject ? If we 
follow the generally accepted theory, that the development 
of the child follows broadly the development of the race, 
the child should count before he can read. Some savage 
tribes have made considerable progress. Among the 
Yoiukus of Abeokuta, to say “ You don’t know nine times 
nine ” is actually ‘an insulting way of saying you are a 
dunce. Even pigeons can count up to three, says a German 


By Kate DAILEy. 


professor. He put grains of corn in a row and gummed 
down the ones he wished the bird to miss. He trained 
it in this way until it learnt to miss three grains without 
touching them. 

Now the pigeon had an incentive for counting. So had 
early man. We must see that children have the same 
advantage. The incentive must be a natural one. A child 
must have use for his counting. He may, for instance, 
wish to make a waggon. Even if he does not know the name 
for four, he will more than likely put four wheels on the 
waggon. The experience will be the kind that will assist 
him later in pure number work. 

The question of number language is of paramount 
importance. Numbers can be felt by the child before he 
has learned their names, but no progress is possible until 
he has much number language. In having names for his 
ideas he will be helped to make future use of his knowledge. 
But the knowledge must come first, and the language must 
be correct. The teacher’s language may be against easy 
acquirement of numerical ideas. Simplicity and precision 
are necessary. 

As experienced teachers, too, we shall enlist the service 
of the senses of touch, sight, and hearing. Children are 
most alert in games introducing the striking of the clock. 
This brings in more than number: the more strokes, the 
longer the time taken. There is much not usually called 
number which we should consider as most useful for securing 
the highest class of number work. 

The following are a few things to be kept in mind 
throughout a year’s work: 


I. SECURING A LIVING INTEREST IN CERTAIN NUMBERS 
before attempting the analysis of these numbers, For 
example, the number 12 may be associated with the 
shilling. Some time after the exercise with pence, sixpences, 
threepences, and shilling, quite a formal lesson may be 
taken to get the component parts of twelve memorised. 
The drill will be enjoyed. 


2. MAKING HASTE SLOWLY. Allow what modern 
psychologists call a plateau period. That is, give playful 
exercise on knowledge gained before proceeding to more 
advanced work. 


3. VISUALISATION.—The exercises with small numbers 
will not only help the child to visualise number groups 
but will help him to visualise situations. This visualising 
of situations will help him later on in solving problems 
in which the numbers themselves are too large to imagine. 
Then we give the names, subtraction, addition, multiplica- 
tion, and division, to these situations. 


4. SYMBOLS.—For quite a long time the children should 
only be required to use symbols to record results. The 
process should not be indicated. There is no reason why 
the numbers 10, 11, and 12 should not be given without 
explanation of our decimal system of notation. 


5. DEADENING EFFECT OF THOROUGHNESS.—The Grube 
method, by which all that can be done with one number 
is supposed to be mastered before another number is taken, 
is most deadening. The children themselves lead us 
to better ways. They will, for instance, certainly enjoy 
finding out there are ten fingers on two hands after having 
found out there are five on one hand. They will not first 
wish to thoroughly learn the analysis of nine. 


6. Two ASPECTS OF NUMBER.— (a) Calculation of separate 
objects ; (b) Measuring of continuous quantities. Specialists 
differ as to whether (a) or (b) should first be taken. If 
however, neither is long neglected, no harm will be done. 

In conclusion, if the children are not fascinated with their 
number work, the teacher should seriously examine her 
methods. She should, among other things, exercise the 
children on individual occupations for awhile, and be 
content to be in the main an observer. 
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A Second Talk about Geometry By Constance I. 
Marks, B.A. (Lond.). 


There was an air of eagerness to commence, when I 
greeted my class at our second meeting. This I accounted 
for—and I believe rightly—by the desire of the children 
to give me details of their experimental work since the 
previous lesson. Accordingly, first of all, some few minutes 
were devoted to a discussion of the results of individual 
effort on the part of the pupils. Many of these I was able 
to pronounce very successful. Moreover someone had 
written on the blackboard: ‘‘ How can we know that a 
ball has length, breadth, and thickness ?” In reply 
I produced an orange, one with as smooth a surface and as 
symmetrical a form as it had been possible to obtain. 
This I first cut in half in such a manner as to allow me 
to place one part so as to show the thick central cord 
vertical. Then, when I had thus made evident the fact 
that an orange has height, I proceeded to divide the half 
orange into its four approximately similar equal pieces, 
and I was now in a position to demonstrate the remaining 
dimensions with the help of perpendicular semi-diameters. 
I drew attention to the fact that the three dimensions were 
nearly equal, and that they would have been quite equal 
if the orange had been actually a ball. A discussion of 
the irregular solid was not raised by any of the pupils, 
and I deemed it better to postpone initiating it myself 
until the subject of geometry should have become more 
familiar. I now turned to the new work of the second lesson. 
“ I will begin by asking you a riddle,” I said. ‘‘ Itis this :— 
I am a word of five letters which usually means ‘ to make 
into powder.’ If you behead me, I become a‘ peel’; if 
you curtail me, a ‘smile’ is left; if you drop my second 
and my fifth letters, you have a well-known spirit. Find 
me!” A great deal of consultation takes place, and then 
Charlie, a specially bright-looking little lad, ventures to 
suggest that “ to crush ” means to make into powder, but 
that he does not see how the other words would follow. 
“Oh! I know,” shouts Mervyn; ‘“ ‘ to grind’ is the first 
answer.” ‘‘ Well guessed, Mervyn; and then, if we 
behead ‘ grind ’ we leave a ‘ rind’ or ‘ peel’; if we curtail 
‘ grind’ instead, what is left? ” From quite a number 
I obtain ‘ grin.’ The final answer ‘ gin’ George gives me. 
“ Now, I think some of you at any rate are saying to your- 
selves ‘ Riddles are great fun, but what has all this to do 
with geometry ?’ Let me have time, boys, and I think 
the connection will become clear. We have defined a 
solid as ‘ That which has length, breadth, and thickness,’ 
or, in other words, as anything that has three dimensions 
or measurements. If we take away either of the three, 
we are of course left with only two, and that whith has 
two dimensions only is called a ‘surface.’ For example, 
look at the wall in front of you, and you had better look, 
not by the ceiling or ground, or corners, but near the middle. 
You cannot see the thickness of the wall, can you? ” 
The answer “ No ! ” is general. ‘‘ The wall, so far as we 
can see, might be made of thin cardboard, or of bricks, 
which are much thicker,or even of very thick stone. We 
can only see ‘length’ or ‘ width’ and ‘height’: that is 
to say, we see a ‘ surface’ of the wall. Now look at this 
book. Can anyone tell me how many outside surfaces it 
has ? No, Joe, I see that there are more than four. Ah! 
you are right, Eric ; it has six—namely, the top and bottom 
outsides of the covers, and the four edges. Which two 
dimensions have the surfaces of the covers ? Right, Mervyn ; 
‘length,’ and ‘ breadth’; and of the edges two have the 
‘length ’ and the‘ thickness,’ and the other two the ‘ width ’ 
and the ‘ thickness.’ ” I easily got from the pupils further 
examples of “ surfaces.” ‘‘ Now, suppose I decide to pay 
no attention to two out of the three dimensions of the wall ; 
for instance, look at a corner of the room, and do not trouble 
about anything but the height of the corner of the ceiling 
from the ground. That corner, where two walls meet, 


has only one dimension—‘ height,’ and we call what has 
only one dimension a ‘line.’ Tell me some other ‘ lines’ 
that you see.” A number of correct examples are given 
in response by various members of the class. “ We must 
still go a step further. We have cut off first one and then 
two of the dimensions of our ‘ solid,’ and have obtained 
as our results, first, a ‘ surface’ and then a ‘ line.” What 
happens if I think not of the length of a line but only of 
a spot on it? Now I have no ‘ dimension ’ left, but only 
a ‘ position,’ and that which has no ‘ dimensions ’ bet only 
‘ position ’ we name a ‘ point.’ Pay great attention to 
what I am going to say. We started with a ‘ solid,’ and 
threw away first one, then a second also, and lastly all 
three of its ‘dimensions’ or measurements. Now let us 
try to build up our ‘solid’ again. If I look in succession 
at every point up the corner line of the wall, I shall look 
all along the line. Or I will put it in this way : A moving 
‘ point ’ traces outa‘ line.’ Next, I can think of the surface 
of the wall as made up of lines like the line at the corner. 
I will put it in this way: A moving ‘line’ traces out a 
‘surface.’ Lastly, we can imagine that, if the surface of 
the wall moved back gradually, always remaining upright, 
it would by-and-by have passed through all the space 
taken up by the wall. I will put that in this way: A 
moving ‘surface’ builds up or traces out a ‘solid.’ If 
you think over what we have been learning to-day, and there 
is any part you are not sure you understand, put down 
a question about it and ask me next time. I never think 
a pupil silly for asking me to repeat an explanation once 
or any number of times. I only think one foolish who is 
satisfied before he thoroughly understands what I have 
been trying to make clear.” 


Belgian Boy Scouts. By FRANK E. MoRETON. 


At this time, when experimenfs in Education are not 
only tolerated but encouraged, our experience with 
Belgian children may be of interest. 

“ Boy Scouting ° has proved its worth in many direc- 
tions. Anyone who attended the great Rally and Exhibi- 
tion at Birmingham in 1913 must have been amazed at 
the work which boys had done, unaided and VOLUNTARILY. 
The whole Scout movement, whether it be Thompson 
Seton’s ‘‘ Woodcraft Indians ’’ or the later Boy Scouts, 
strikes at the root of our Education. Are our ultimate 
aims even beyond criticism? Is there not—since char- 
acter and social service are all important—much to be 
said in favour of the a, b, c of woodcraft—first aid, fire 
lighting, cooking, all those things which go to make the 
“ débrouillard ” ? | 

But ‘‘ Scouting ” may be used in other directions. A 
colleague of mine, an energetic Scoutmaster, took up 
archery. To make his bows and arrows a certain know- 
ledge of botany was required, a subject which bored him 
in the ordinary way. He soon and eagerly acquired what 
was necessary. If the “ Regional Survey” idea be 
adopted, other things, as local Geography and History, 
may be approached in this “ play way.” 

With our Belgian children we adopted the ideas of 
Thompson Seton, and the * Common Council” was an 
important monthly item. By it we encouraged the 
learning of literature, music and dancing (for festivities), 
and a point absolutely neglected in ordinary education— 
civic training, education in thinking, speaking and voting 
on matters of common interest and importance. 

The amount of hard work which children will do, if it 
be in the form of a game and a privilege instead of a school 
subject, is really astonishing. l 

The application of the principle to languages and mathe- 
matics is not so clear to me. Perhaps others have made 
experiments in these subjects ? 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL NOTES. 


By OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 


The Salary Hindrance. 


Unrest and discontent among teachers in many of the 
larger Local Authority areas are hampering educational 
efficiency and progress at the very time when education 
is in-need of that stimulus which the enthusiasm and 
wholehearted co-operation of a contented teaching staff 
alone can give it. London, Liverpool, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, and other cities are suffering in this respect, 
and of these the case of London is, perhaps, the worst. 
The London County Council have set their faces against 
any representations from teachers in respect of their 
salaries. During the past month agitation has proceeded 
apace and is particularly in evidence at the time of writing 
(mid-March). The London Teachers’ Association have 
organised a big meeting of protest, the Schoolmasters’ 
Association have canvassed the schools to ascertain how 
many of the men teachers are willing to take part in a 
demonstration, and the London Head Teachers’ Associa- 
tion have voiced their grievance in respect of teacherless 
classes. Nothing has resulted from these activities and 
nothing is likely to result. London’s scale of salaries 
will be settled by the Burnham Committee in the ordinary 
course of the “‘ orderly and progressive solution ” of the 
whole salary problem. The L.C.C are represented on the 
Burnham Committee and know of its work. The L.C.C. 
therefore are on firm ground with the public in holding 
back until the Burnham Committee formulate a scale for 
London. Then, and not till then, will the L.C.C. again 
turn their attention to the salary problem. In the mean- 
time the teachers do well to agitate. They have formed 
a combined Salary Committee (L.T.A. and N.U.T.) for 
the London area, and have sent in their claim for payment 
on the following scale :—Men: £230—{15—£450 ; Women: 


£215—£15—£375- 


The Burnham Committee. 


The meetings of the Burnham Committee have not been 
suspended. There are two meetings of its members either 
as a Reference Committee or a full Joint Standing Com- 
mittee every month. The next work of the Committee 
is to proceed with the making of scales above the pro- 
visional minimum scale. Many teachers are thinking 
there will be only one scale above the P.M.S., and that such 
a scale will apply equally to all parts of the country where 
existing scales are above the provisional minimum scale. 
The Committee is extremely unlikely to adopt so absurd a 
solution. There will have to be more than one standard 
scale, and each scale will. be made suitable to the needs 
of the area for which it is intended. This probable attitude 
of the Committee is even now being anticipated in certain 
districts. Lancashire, for instance, is hammering out an 
“ agreed ” scale; Liverpool is doing the same, and Bir- 
mingham’s scale is in process of formation. Around 
London a number of Authorities are setting up scales 
better than London’s, and maxima for men of £425, £400 
have been established, or are about to be established, in 
several cases. Matters are going well in preparation for 
a reasonable settlement by the Burnham Committee. 


The N.U.T. Conference. 


The Annual Conference of the N.U.T. will be in full 
swing on Easter Monday. This year the Conference is the 
Jubilee Conference, and the record of membership is worthy 
of the Union’s fiftieth year. Mr. J. J. Graves, the first 
President, was chief officer of a Union of only 400 members. 
Miss J. F. Wood, B.A., will preside at Margate over a 


Conference representing 113,000 members. During rg919 
the N.U.T. has increased its membership by 11,000! | 
The Conference will be welcomed at Margate by the Mayor, 
and with him on the platform to voice the welcome of Kent 
and the Isle of Thanet will be the Venerable the Arch- 
deacon of Canterbury, the Mayor of Ramsgate, the Chair- 
man of the Education Committee, the Vicars of Margate 
and Ramsgate, and the Rev. J. Knight, representing the 
Free Churches. The sessions of Conference will be public 
on Monday morning, Tuesday morning, and Wednesday 
morning, and private on Monday and Wednesday after- 
noons and on Thursday morning. Friday will be given 
up to excursions, and Tuesday afternoon to sectional 
meetings, preceded by a luncheon to representatives of 
Local Education Authorities. 


Some Topics. 


Among the subjects down for discussion at the public 
sessions are National System of Education, Training of 
Teachers, Whitley Committees, Day Continuation Schools, 
Professional Self-government and Joint Control, etc. 
Among subjects to be discussed at the private sessions are 
Superannuation Act Amendment, National Scale of 
Salaries, Medical Examination of Ex-service Men (for 
Superannuation), Equal Pay and Payment for Main- 
tenance of Children, etc. 


The Lighter Side. 


The local teachers have laid themselves out to give 
members of Conference a good time on the lighter side. 
A number of excursions have been arranged, concerts have 
been organised, and a Jubilee Ball is fixed for the Friday 
night. 

Side by side with the Conference many smaller gather- 
ings and celebrations will take place. Among these are 
the annual meetings of the Teachers’ Provident Society 
and the Union’s Benevolent and Orphan Fund, the annual 
meeting for representatives of Education Authorities, and 
on Thursday afternoon the Reception of Purses for the 
B. and O. Fund. 


The Superannuation Act. 


There have been more than 200,000 applications for the 
benefits of the Superannuation Act, and only about 8,000 
now remain to be dealt with as regards health. Probably 
about 2,000 of them are men, and some no doubt have 
served with the Forces. I believe the Board have been 
very sympathetic with these men, but of course the Board 
cannot go outside the stipulations of the Act. Very few 
have not satisfied the conditions. 


The Burnham Scale. 


The Burnham Scale has been adopted by 111 Local 
Education Authorities, and is likely to be adopted soon by 
133 others. There are 49 Authorities with an equal or 
better scale. Twenty-two Authorities have not adopted 
it, two have refused to adopt it, and two are doubtful. 


Earlier School Holidays. 


To avoid congestion on the railways during the holiday 
periods, the Board of Education, at the instance of the 
Ministry of Transport, has asked all educational authorities 
to adjust their school terms, particularly where boarders 
in any great numbers are concerned, so that vacations shall 
not begin or end within the following periods :—Easter: 
Monday, 29th March, to Friday, gth April. Whitsuntide: 
Monday, 17th May, to Wednesday, 2nd June. Summer 
Holidays: Friday, 23rd July, to Wednesday, 18th August. 
These dates are inclusive. 
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SCOTLAND. 


Departmental Circular. 

A circular outlining methods of financing students in 
training was issued on February 17th. To Education 
Authorities is now transferred the power of awarding 
financial aid to prospective teachers ; as circumstances of 
the students are to be taken into account, presumably the 
local bodies will be more competent to judge of the merits 
of an application than the Department or any central body. 
The giving of financial aid is not to be limited to students 
in training for the Teacher’s Cetificate, but it is suggested 
that more generous treatment should be shown these, and 
it is added that the Authorities might stipulate that the 
future teacher, when trained, should be asked to serve for 
a definite period within the Authority’s own area. This 
last condition has aroused considerable resentment. It is 
pointed out that a young teacher emerging from a Training 
College ought to be encouraged to look about and gain 
experience in various types of school and in other localities 
than where he was a student. Many teachers, too, would 
prefer to see the profession left to the same conditions as 
other professions; certainly bursaries and similar aids 
should be available for struggling talent, but the methods 
' suggested in the circular are hardly such as will stimulate 
a rush to the teaching profession. 


The Teaching of Music. 

A meeting under the auspices of the Glasgow Centre of 
the British Music Society was held on Saturday, March 
6th, at Glasgow. The subject for discussion was ‘‘ Should 
the teaching of the staff system be made general in Primary 
Schools ? ” A large number of teachers and others inter- 
ested in the subject were present, and took part in the 
discussion, which was introduced by Mr. John Cullen. 
Mr. Cullen made a plea for more individual and less collec- 
tive work, and urged that the inspection of schools in 
singing should be more thorough. A resolution was 
adopted asking the British Music Society to urge upon 
Education Authorities the necessity for the study of sight 
reading from the universal notation in the Primary Schools 
as the direct means towards the attainment of national 
proficiency in the art. 


The Study of Greek in Scotland. 

The Classical Association met at Aberdeen on March 6th, 
Professor Burnet, St. Andrews, in the chair. Professor 
Harrower, Aberdeen, referred to the small number of 
students (118) at present studying Greek in the Scottish 
Universities, and suggestions were made as to the new 
graduation course designed to encourage Greek studies. 
Professor Browne (Dublin) communicated some interesting 
suggestions on the same lines. Professor Burnet furnished 
statistics to show the growth of interest in Greek studies 
in the newer Universities, which made a really democratic 
appeal. On the advice of Principal Sir George Adam 
Smith, it was resolved to request the Prime Minister's 
Classical Committee to hear witnesses from the Association 
on the work being done in Scotland. 


The Carnegie Universities Trust. 

Lord Balfour presided at the annual meeting of this 
Trust. On the initiative of Lord Shaw, a prize of 300 
guineas is to be given by the Trust to the author of the best 
survey Of Anglo-American history, the author to be a 
graduate of any of the Scottish Universities of not over 
ten years’ standing from the date of his first graduation. 
The value of scholarships and fellowships has, owing to the 
increase in the cost of living, been considerably increased. 
Demands upon the fee fund, out of which Scottish students 
may be assisted in the payment of University class fees, 
have been exceptionally heavy, and the record amount of 


£56,000 had been paid up to the end of November. The 
sum of £1,623 Ios. was voluntarily refunded by or on 
behalf of twenty-two beneficiaries for whom fees had been 
paid by the Trust. 


University News. 


Various gifts are to be chronicled. Dr. Low has given 
£6,500 for the renovation of the Men Students’ Union at 
St. Andrews, and Mrs. Mitchell has given £3,000 for the 
restoration of the University Chapel there. At Glasgow 
Dr. J. H. Nicoll has offered £5,000 to establish a lectureship 
in electrical diagnosis and therapeutics. Sir Wm. Beard- 
more sent a cheque for £1,000 for the foundation of a prize 
for Franco-Scottish history and literature. The prize is 
to be awarded alternately to students of not more than ten 
years’ standing in the Universities of Glasgow and Nancy. 
At Edinburgh the practical work of the University Settle- 
ment is to be resumed. The Settlement has been incor- 
porated in the School of Social Study and contact with 
the social conditions and life of a crowded city quarter 
should form a pleasing and instructive addition to the 
more theoretical work of the class-room. Mr. H. C. 
Brennan has been reappointed lecturer in Russian at 
Edinburgh. Aberdeen is the first of the Universities to 
publish its list of honorary graduates. Among those to 
get the degree of Doctor of Laws is Mr. C. S. Macpherson, 
Rector of Banff Academy, whose iriclusion has given great 
satisfaction to Scottish teachers. 


A Glasgow Experiment in Continuation Work. 
The Glasgow Education Authority has issued a General 
Report on the work of the Juvenile Unemployment Classes 
held at various centres throughout the city during Ig19. 
They were intended for juveniles thrown out of employment 
on the cessation of hostilities, and the fact that pupils had 
to cease attendance on receiving employment naturally 
told against stability in the Roll. Yet the attendance 
returns make interesting reading. Enrolments on the 
opening date, January 21, numbered 960, and up to the 
time the classes concluded, November 21, the total number 
enrolled was 3,973; the percentage of attendance for the 
whole period was 85.5—for the last week it was 92.5. 
The attractive course offered had much to do with this. 
The time spent in school was from 9-30—12, and 1-45— 
3-45, and the curriculum was drawn up so that nearly 
equal periods were devoted to formal instruction and recrea- 
tion. Religious exercises opened the day. Formal lessons 
in English, Mathematics, Manual Instruction and Domestic 
Science followed, and the syllabus of the last-mentioned 
shows that the instruction was of a nature that would be 
directly useful to the pupils. Progress in English was very 
marked and letter-writing received special attention. 
The pupils were encouraged to visit the Public Libraries, 
and the Superintendent of Libraries intimates that fully 
80 per cent. of the unemployed juveniles became permanent 
members. The literature chosen at first was the simple 
adventure and story kind, but gradually the desire for 
better things became evident. This was no doubt due to 
the weekly lectures on a most interesting variety of topics 
delivered by teachers and other experts, and soon the pupils 
evinced a desire to read Scott after listening to lectures on 
Rob Roy’s Country, or The Lady of the Lake. The titles 
of the lectures are given in an appendix to the Report, and 
include Nature Stories, Travel Talks, Scottish History and 
Literature, The War. With Allenby in Palestine was a 
great favourite. Discussion was invited. The boys were 
taught boxing; there was a football league tournament, 
and everyone was required to make use of the swimming 
baths—1,228 pupils learnt to swim. The girls were taught 
vocal music and dancing. Rambles round Glasgow were 
undertaken, and visits were made to practically every 
outstanding place of interest in and around Glasgow. 
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EDUCATION ABROAD. 


Queensland and the Training of Returned Soldiers. 


An agreement has been completed between the Queens- 
land Government and the Commonwealth Government in 
connection with the training of returned soldiers. Under 
the agreement (which dates from roth June, 1918) the 
State of Queensland has placed at the disposal of the 
Commonwealth, free of charge, all facilities for vocational 
training in State technical colleges, including buildings, 
equipment, and teaching staffs. 


Under the scheme of the Repatriation Department 
provision is made for the training in new callings of all 
men whose injuries have incapacitated them from further 
work. in their pre-war occupations. It also provides 
training in new callings for men who enlisted prior to 
reaching the age of twenty years, even if they have received 
no injuries. While undergoing training the Common- 
wealth pays the men sustenance allowances ranging from 
£2 2s. to £3 Ios., according to the number of their de- 
pendants. 


While undergoing treatment at the hospital some of the 
men have entered upon courses of training at the Central 
Technical College, but in most cases the training for new 
callings is only entered upon after discharge from the 
hospital. At the Central Technical College a number of 
men have already been trained in the commercial, wool- 
classing, boot-repairing, and engine-driving classes, as 
well as in the classes preparing for the Commonwealth 
Public Service Examination. 


Under the scheme for specialised training in the more 
highly skilled trades a new wing to the trades building at 
the Central Technical College is now in course of erection, 
and in a few weeks facilities will be available for training 
25 cabinetmakers, 15 French polishers, 25 carpenters 
and joiners, and 25 motor drivers and mechanics at one 
time. It is intended in these specialised trade courses to 
train men so that they will be able to earn at least 40 per 
cent. of the award rate for their respective trades and then 
to secure positions for them in factories. 


Proposed Technical University at Tammerfors, 
Finland. 


The Board of Commerce and Industry have considered 
a scheme formulated by the teachers of the Technical 
Institute and Technical School at Tammerfors for the 
establishment of a Technical University as a compliment 
to the Technical Institute in that town. After a vote, 
in which differences of opinion found expression, the 
Board of Commerce and Industry has decided to recom- 
mend the scheme and to present a petition on the subject 
to the Ministry of Commerce and Industry. 


The scheme proceeds upon the idea of bringing all the 
institutions for technical education at Tammerfors, 
namely, the Technical Evening Courses, the Technical 
School, and the Technical Institute, under a common 
direction, and so reducing to some extent the costs of 
administration. The Technical University would be the 
fourth link in a graduated series of courses of technical 
instruction. 


The University of Petrograd. 


In the May issue of the “ Educational Times ” will be 
found an interesting and important article describing the 
working of the University of Petrograd under the Soviet 
Government. This article has been specially prepared for 
the “ Educational Times.” : 


ART IN LONDON. 


A month that sees both Augustus John and Jacob 
Epstein exhibit is a month of native production, and indeed 
foreign painting—except for some Renoirs at the Chelsea 
Book Club—has not recently been very prominent. 
Duncan Grant, at Paterson's in New Bond Street, split the 
critics into hostile camps during February, but March has 
witnessed a deeper and more bitter conflict provoked by 
Epstein’s “ Christ.” The question has become one of 
creeds and denominations and the merits of the statue as 
art are lost in the technicalities of religious conviction. 


Epstein is a very important sculptor—perhaps the most 
important in Europe. It is particularlty interesting to 
notice that his present small exhibition at the Leicester 
Galleries contains no item of conventionalised form, no 
trace of the narrative symbolism that characterised 
some of his earlier work. This dozen of women’s heads 
are simply characters in bronze, so alive and yet so 
dignified that their repose is the repose of quiet breathing. 
And in a case are a few studies of a baby’s head, carried 
out with such direct and forceful tenderness that their 
reality is almost terrible. As for the “ Christ,” whose 
gaunt immensity towers among the busts of mortal women, 
it speaks to me of the urgent wonder of the Resurrection 
as has hitherto no other work of art. What a striking 
and significant contrast is there between this angular and 
emaciated figure, swathed in rotting grave clothes, with 
its great powerful hands, its strong and hopeful face, and 
the traditional agonies of the Crucifixions of Eric Gill. 
Perhaps if Gill were a worse Catholic he would be a freer 
and more human artist. His religious sculpture has the 
authority of centuries of belief, and we respect and admire 
it for the graceful dignity of its submission to that authority. 
But Epstein has striven to express Christ for himself, and 
we of his generation may applaud his courage and, some of 
us, be grateful for an interpretation after which we also, 
inarticulately, have groped. 


Augustus John fills the Gallery of the Alpine Club in 
Savile Row with Peace Conference Portraits. Inscrutable 
as ever, he separates with Canadian soldiers his renderings 
of famous politicians and women of high society. John is 
now fashionable as a portrait painter, so that self-mortifi- 
cation has not lost its thrill. Perhaps his distinguished 
sitters share the artist’s opinion of their real personalities ; 
the onlooker can only state that it is very different from 
that spread abroad by the halfpenny press. John is not 
only a great painter; he is something of a Savonarola as 
well. Wherefore his Canadian soldiers are wonderful 
portraits of men, but the alternating pictures are sermons 
on the text of human reputations. 

MICHAEL SADLEIR. 


PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Devices in History Teaching. 


A first prize of Two Pounds and a second prize of One Pound 
are offered for suggestions as to devices to be used in the teaching 
of history. Specimens may be sent to illustrate the suggestions, 
but the Editor cannot undertake to return these unless each 
specimen bears a label giving the name and address of the 
sender with a request for return. 


The competition closes on Saturday, 8th May, and the result 
will be announced in our June issue. 


Address to The Editor, Prize Competition, Educational Times, 
31, Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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BLUE BOOK SUMMARY. 


Payments for School Journeys.—Mr. Fisher’s View. 


Fees in elementary schools having been abolished by 
the new Education Act, some doubt has arisen as to whether 
parents may contribute to school journeys and visits to 
theatres, etc., organised by teachers. In the following 
letter Mr. Fisher explains that in his opinion local authorities 
may continue to charge the parents. 


Mr. Fisher writes :—The object of section 26 of the 
Education Act, 1918, is to secure that public elementary 
schools and all their benefits, of whatever character they 
may be, shall be available to all children alike without the 
payment of any fees or other charges. Unless there is 
some overwhelming reason to the contrary it would be a 
very dangerous matter to recognise any infringement of 
this principle. Clearly ‘also, if any exceptions are to be 
made, they could only be made under the authority of a 
new Act of Parliament. 


I do not, however, think that in fact any serious incon- 
venience is likely to arise in connexion with this matter. 
Charges are forbidden only when they are charges IN A 
PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, and for practical purposes 
this may be regarded as meaning when the charge is made 
for something which is part of the organisation of the public 
elementary school, recognised ©n the time-table and for 
purposes of grant, either under Article 44 of the Code or 
otherwise. 


If the attendance on a school journey or at a theatrical 
performance is not treated for the purpose of Article 44 
as an attendance at the school and if it does not form an 
inherent part of the school curriculum for the purposes of 
the time-table, I see no reason why local education authori- 
ties should not organise school journeys, educational visits 
and Shakespearian performances for children attending 
public elementary schools under section 17 of the Education 
Act, 1918, and make such a charge to children attending 
as may be thought proper. 


Any arrangement under section 17 of the Education 
Act, 1918, requires the approval of the Board, and the 
Board, before approving an arrangement under that 
section, would require to be satisfied that the arrangement 
was one which did not exclude poor children,.who were 
unable to pay, from the benefits of the arrangement made. 
I am sure you will realise the importance of the principle 
that no school child, for whose education a local education 
authority 1s responsible, should be debarred, because its 
parents cannot contribute to the cost, from enjoying any 
educational advantages which are available for other 
children whose parents can contribute to the cost. Ifa 
local education authority can assure us that no child in a 
class will be deprived, by inability to pay, of any advantages 
which other children in the class enjoy, we may be satisfied 
though I cannot pretend that such arrangements are not 
open to abuse. 


It will be seen, then, that with regard to the activities 
to which you allude, and with which the Board are fully 
in sympathy, a local education authority has two courses 
open to it, either (a) to treat them as part of the work of a 
public elementary school for the purpose of Article 44 of 
the Code, and in that event they make no charge; or 
(b) to obtain the Board’s approval of them under section 
17 of the Education Act, 1918, and in that event they can 
make a charge provided that the arrangements for payment 
are such as the Board can approve. 


EDUCATION AT WESTMINSTER. 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION (LONDON). 


Mr. Gilbert asked when the Departmental Committee 
appointed in September, 1913, to report as to the steps by which 
effect shall b> given to the scheme of the Report of the Haldane 
Commission on University Education in London, and to recom- 
mend the specific arrangements and provisions which may be 
immediately adopted for that purpose, is likely to present its 
Report ? 

Mr. Fisher: The work of the Committee was suspended 
during the war and it has not yet been resumed. The whole 
question of the reconstitution of the University is at present 
receiving my consideration. 


Sir P. Magnus: Has a proposal been made, or is it in 
contemplation, to remove the central offices from South Kensing- 
ton, and, if so, will the right hon, gentleman take care that 
these proposals are submitted for the consideration of the Senate 
before the arrangement is concluded ? 


Mr. Fisher: Yes. I think that any proposals that are to 
be made will be submitted for the consideration of the Senate. 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 


Sir J. Butcher asked the President of the Board of Education 
(1) whether he is aware that large portions of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum are, and have since June, 1917, been appro- 
priated by certain of the staff of the Education Department and 
have been closed to the public ; whether the portions so appro- 
priated include the galleries and room specially assigned for 
samples and designs of metal work, wood work, textiles, and 
also a portion of the library ; whether, inorder to accommodate 
this staff of the Education Department and their papers, the 
exhibits usually shown in the appropriated rooms and galleries 
have had to be removed to the vaults or elsewhere where they 
are inaccessible to the public; wh ther he will state by whom 
and under what authority, statutory or otherwise, this appro- 
priation was made, and when the Museum will be restore: to its 
proper uses ? 


Mr. Fisher : The occupation of the portions of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, to which the hon. Baronet refers, was the 
result of a decision of the Cabinet, the necessity for which I 
regret as much as the hon. Member. I hope that the occupied 
galleries will be set free during April. 


Sir J. Butcher : By whose authority was this done ? 
Mr. Fisher : That of the Cabinet. 


Sir J. Butcher; Under what Regulations, because these 
galleries are supposed to be open to the public ? 


Mr. Fisher: The Defence of the Realm Regulations. 


EDUCATION ACT. 


Sir J. D. Rees asked the Prime Minister whether, in view of 
prevailing high prices, heavy taxation, and general financial 
stress, the Government will postpone the operation of the 
Education Act, and more particularly of the Clauses which 
will render it impossible for the poor to profit any longer by the 
help afforded by their own children ? 


The Prime Minister: I believe that the representations 
which my right hon. friend, the President of the Board of 
Education, has received have been in the favour of bringing all 
the Sections of the Act which affect the employment of children 
into Operation as soon as possible. Those sections were v2ry 
carefully considered by the House, ena I see no reason to draw 
back from the policy which Parliament deliberately adopted. 
The future of this country depends largely on its children re- 
celving the same thorough training as is accorded to the children 
of Germany, France and America, and our own Dominions. 


Mr. Rawlinson asked the President of the Board of Education 
whether any steps are being taken to consolidate the Education 
Acts, 1870 to 1918; and, if so, when the Consolidating Bill 
will be introduced ? 


Mr. Fisher : I would refer my hon. and learned friend to the 
answer which I gave to the hon. Member for the Cirencester and 
Tewkesbury Division of Gloucestershire (Mr. T. Davies). I 
cannot yet say when a Bill will be introduced. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


The Teachers Council. 


At the March meeting it was announced that during 
the preceding month over I,1ooapplications for registration 
had been received. Arrangements are proceeding for the 
holding of a representative conference on Saturday, the 
15th May, in which all national associations of teachers 
will be invited to take part. The objects of the conference 
are to consider the present position of the teaching pro- 
fession and the steps which should be taken to promote the 
unification of all branches of teaching work. The Council 
is considering the Teachers’ Superannuation Act with 
special reference to the Scottish scheme. Arrangements 
are being made for the institution of a List of Probationers 
which will be open to teachers who are not yet eligible for 
full registration. The Probationer List will be regarded 
as an avenue to the Register and not as a permanent resting 
place. Teachers who are on the Probationer List will be 
encouraged to qualify for full Registration as soon as 
possible, and the Council will be prepared to give advice to 
individuals as to how they may best qualify. 


The College of Preceptors. 


On Friday, the roth March, Dr. Henry Chellew, of the 
London School of Economics, delivered a lecture on ‘‘ The 
Psychology of Vocational Guidance.’’ He urged that it was 
the duty of parents, with the help of teachers, to estimate 
from a child’s character its most suitable vocation in life. 
He proceeded to suggest methods by which a correct 
estimate might be formed. These were based on physiog- 
nomy,and Dr. Chellew reviewed the various types of facial 
form—“ round full face,” etc., to illustrate his theory. 

The College is taking an active part in the work of the 
newly-formed Federation of Independent Schools which 
has been established for the purpose of keeping before 
Parliament and the public the importance of maintaining 
the efficient independent schools as a recognised element 
in our national system of education. 


Fellowship of Reconciliation. 


At the Education Conference of the London Union of 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation, held at King’s Weigh 
House Hall, Thomas Street, W., on February 7th, 1920, 
it was resolved to enquire of the London County Council 
Education Authorities whether they approve of the intro- 
duction into schools under their authority of :— 

(1) War politics and demonstrations ; 

(2) Drill with a military basis, which may be asso- 
ciated with cadet corps or similar bodies ; 

(3) The submission of teachers to religious and 
political tests. 

The Conference appeals to the members of the Council to 
consider individually and co-operatively whether the highest 
welfare of the rising generation is not at stake in these 
matters, and, further, the very grave responsibility which 
rests with those whose practical decisions affect it so vitally. 


The National Union of Teachers. 


The Annual Conference will be held at Margate during 
Easter Week, beginning with a reception on Thursday, 
April 1st. On Easter Monday Miss J. F. Wood, B.A., of 
Manchester, will deliver her presidential address. As is 
usual at these Conferences the Agenda is very lengthy. 
It is noteworthy that the idea of professional unity and 
self-government finds expression, and that many of the 
resolutions are directed towards the welfare of the children 
rather than that of teachers. 


The Incorporated Society of Musicians. 


The Annual Conference will be held at 


Nottingham 
during the second week in April. 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND 
UNIVERSITIES. 


University Needs. 


Following the example of Manchester, which is asking for 
a local subscription fund of half a million and an additional 
£150,000 for the College of Technology, the Universities of 
Liverpool and Leeds are seeking local financial aid. It is 
to be hoped that the response will exceed the demand, for 
the universities have proved their value to the nation, not 
only in their contribution of trained men to the forces, but 
also in their contribution of scientific knowledge. The 
latter alone is worth many times the amounts which are now 
asked for, and it will bea grave reflection on the intelligence 
and foresight of our manufacturers if they permit the uni- 
versities to be hampered for want of funds. The alternative 


‘of large subsidies from the State, with the inevitable 


accompaniment of State control, is foreign to the whole 
spirit of our university system. 


City of London College. 


In connection with the Day School of Commerce of the 
City of London College, the announcement is made that a 
limited number of free places will be awarded on the results 
of an examination to be held at the College on Thursday, 
3rd June next. These studentships will be awarded to two 
classes of candidates, under 16 and under 18 respectively. 
For the former they will be tenable in the first instance for 
one year from the beginning of the autumn term, but they 
may be renewed for a second and third year. Candidates 
must be 14 or over on the Ist August, 1920. Studentships 
for Seniors may be held for two years, and candidates must 
be 16 or over on the Ist August next. Particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary, City of London College, Moor- 
fields, E.C. 2. 


National Physical Education. 


An important conference on national physica] education 
was held last month at the Royal Society of Medicine, Sir 
Humphrey Rolleston presiding. Sir George Newman out- 
lined the effort made in this direction by the State, which, 
he said, was now, or would shortly be, in a position to deal 
with physical education up to eighteen years of age. After 
that the State had no powers, but it would welcome volun- 
tary effort. Sir Anthony Bowlby emphasized the value of 
physical education, but expressed the view that a good 
thing was worth paying for. He believed in personal effort 
rather than in mere “ spoon-feeding.’’ Dr. Barron spoke 
of an effort made by him to encourage this movement 
before the war. He found that in England we were desti- 
tute of any reliable literature on the subject. All the 
speakers emphasized the need of physical training, and 
pointed out what an immense advantage had resulted when 
men were given exercise, good food, and decent sur- 
roundings. 


Salaries in Leeds. 


At the Leeds Education Committee, when the Burnham 
scale of salaries was adopted for Leeds, Mr. Tallant com- 
mented on the fact that only seventeen applications for 
posts under the committee had been received frorn students 
at the Leeds Training College. Usually they received from 
sixty to seventy such applications, and they wanted at 
least 100 new assistant teachers. It appeared to him that 
the salaries offered were not good enough, and that if they 
were to attract all the young teachers they wanted, they 
would be compelled to pay higher salaries than those which 
were compulsory under the new scheme. By its adoption 
of the provisional minimum scale, Leeds places itself on a 
level with the lowest paid rural areas. 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 


Mr. Thomas Walling, M.A. 

The Selection Committee unanimously recommended 
the appointment of Mr. Walling as Director of Education 
for the City of Newcastle. Consideration was given to his 
services as Acting Director for the past six months. Mr. 
Walling was at one time Secretary for Education at Brig- 
house, and is a well-known member of the Executive of 
the National Association of Education Officers. 

Mr. William Paton Ker, M.A. 

Mr. Ker, Fellow of All Souls College, was the only candi- 
date nominated for the post of Professor of Poetry in 
succession to the President of Magdalen. Mr. Ker is 
Professor of English Literature at University College, 
London. His writings include ‘‘ Epic and Romance,” 
“The Dark Ages,” and essays on medieval literature. 
Mr. G. A. Christian, B.A. 

South London teachers honour Mr. Christian for his 
courtesy, tact and fairness, and on his retirement from the 
L.C.C. Inspectorate they presented him wth a tea and 
coffee service and a cheque for £246. This amount has 
been handed over by Mr. Christian, together with a personal 
donation of £50, to the Thank-offering Fund of the N.U.T. 
At the presentation meeting he said that he loved children 
and believed in education and would always be ready to 
respond to any call that might be made upon him in the 
cause of education. 

Mr. M. Gompertz, B.A. 

Mr. Gompertz, headmaster of the Boys’ County High 
School, Leytonstone, was co-opted a member of the Educa- 
` tion Committee of the Essex County Council to represent 
the headmasters of the secondary and trade schools. 

Rev. A. W. Taylor. 

The Rev. A. W. Taylor, Rector of St. Oswald’s, Colly- 
hurst, has been appointed to the living of Thurmaston, 
near Leicester. The Manchester teachers are sorry that 
the valuable services rendered to the cause of education 
for twenty years will now be lost to their Education Com- 
mittee, and they have expressed appreciation of his interest 
in schools, sympathy, and encouragement. 

Mr. W. E. H. Berwick, M.A. 

Mr. Berwick is the new Lecturer in Mathematics in the 
University of Leeds. In 1909 he was fourth wrangler and 
has been Lecturer in Mathematics at University College, 
Bangor. For two years he was on the technical staff of 
the anti-aircraft section of the Munitions Inventions 
Department at Portsmouth. 

Professor Lapworth. 

Professor Charles Lapworth, the geologist, some time of 
Mason College and of Birmingham University, died at 
Birmingham in his 78th year. 

A native of Berkshire, he commenced teaching at Gala- 
shiels and was trained at Culham College as an elementary 
school teacher. Fifty years ago he read his first paper 
before the Geological Society at Edinburgh. He received 
an appointment at St. Andrew's University, but it was at 
Birmingham that he achieved fame, and when he retired 
in 1913 the Council passed a resolution recognising his 
world-wide reputation as a geologist. 

Sir Robert Laurie Morant. 

On Saturday, the 13th of March, occurred the death 
from pneumonia of Sir Robert Morant, aged 57, Chief 
Permanent Secretary to the Minister of Health, and for- 
merly of the Board of Education. 

He earned great fame as an organiser directing educa- 
tion in Siam and England. Sir Robert Morant will always 
be remembered in connection with the Education Act of 
1902 for the persistence and fearlessness of his administra- 
tion, for his work in co-ordinating higher education, and 
later in influencing the Prime Minister to agree to the 
formation of a Ministry of Health. 


NEWS 


School as a Punishment. 

A boy who was convicted of stealing cigarettes was 
ordered by the magistrates, as a punishment, to attend 
the High School on two nights weekly. The Education 
Authority of Stirlingshire will make further inquiries into 
the case because the master refused to admit the boy on 
the ground that the session was too far advanced for him 
to benefit and also because he protested against being 
made a party to this form of punishment. 

The Return ofthe Evicted. 

The Board of Education, which is now “ marooned ” 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, is to return to its old 
offices in Whitehall immediately after Easter, and the 
staff are very pleased at the prospect of getting back to 
their old home, as the Museum buildings are too lofty and 
draughty to make comfortable offices. The officials have 
not yet quite recovered from their annoyance at the un- 
ceremonious way in which they were turned out in July, 
1917, to make room for the Admiralty Controller’s Depart- 
ment. The Education and Superannuation of Teachers 
Acts of 1918 have added much to the work of the Board, 
and it is considered that when the whole department is 
centralised in one building it will be possible to carry out 
this work far more expeditiously. 

Cause of Unrest. 

Speaking at Derby the Bishop of Lichfield said, “ One 
of the great troubles of the country to-day, and one of 
the causes of the feeling of disillusionment and impatience 
so common at the present time, is that we have not made up 
our minds whether we are going to build up the new order 
simply on organisation or on spiritual power.” 

Married Women Teachers. 

The Education Committee of the Rhondda Valley 
decided to dismiss all its married women teachers, but the 
report was referred back by the Urban District Council 
for reconsideration. 

A University for Reading. 

When war broke out the Governors of University College, 
Reading, were in possession of about £250,000, mainly 
subscribed by residents, towards the establishment of an 
independent university. 

Efforts were resumed last year, and are now being 
vigorously pressed forward, in order to secure the realisation 
of the aim. 

Physical Training. 

Sir George Newman says that he desires the establish- 
ment of a national scheme of physical training for all 
adults from the ages of eighteen to thirty-five, on a volun- 
tary basis, backed by Government propaganda, incidentally 
teaching the spectators of a football match to play the 
game themselves. 

The Drama in Education. 

Recently Mr. Fisher received a strong deputation from 
the British Drama League which as long ago as last August 
passed certain resolutions at a conference at Stratford-on- 
Avon. Mr. Fisher was sympathetic, but drew attention 
to what was being done to promote interest in the subject 
and to the influence the activities of the League might 
exert. 

He promised to give careful consideration to the sugges- 
tion that the Board of Education should encourage the 
dramatic treatment of literature, and said that with 
respect to establishing a national theatre local enterprise 
and local contributions might possibly be aided by the 
payments of Government subsidies. 

A New Secondary School. i 

The historic Swanwick Hall, the home of the Wood 
family, has been purchased by the Derbyshire Education 
Committee for a secondary school. The purchase price is 
stated to be over £12,000. , 
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PENSIONS. 


Pension Queries. 


The Editor will be pleased to answer questions relating to pensions, 
both here and through the post. In all cases tnquirers must enclose 
the coupon from the inside page of the back cover. Ifa reply through 
the post is desired, a stamped, addressed envelope must also be sent. 
Replies of general interest only will be printed in this column, and 
when no nom de plume has been chosen by the inquirer, the latter 
will be indicated by the initials of the name. But all correspondents 
must communicate theiy names and addresses. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL PENSIONS. 


N.—There is only one rate of pension so far as the School 
Teachers (Superannuation) Act, Ig18, is concerned. that is 
i; of the Teacher’s Average Salary (for the last 5 years of 
Recognised Service) for every year of Recognised Service. 
There is in addition a Lump Sum, or Additional Allowance, 
calculated on the basis of ,1, of Average Salary for every vear of 
Recognised Service. Forms 10 and 5 Pen. (obtainable from 
L.E.A. or Governors) should be filled up now and sent to Board 
of Education. Application for the ordinary Pension is not made 
until about two months before attaining age 60. 


MINIMUM OF 10 YEARS’ RECOGNISED SERVICE. 


C.—Your service in your own school is probably Qualifying 
Service. If you can increase this to 20 years and if your elemen- 
tary school service is a full ten years in length, then you will be 
eligible at 60 for a pension for your 10 years’ Recognised Service. 
Otherwise we are afraid nothing will be due to you. 


K.—-The Treasury, on the recommendation of the Board of 
Education, have declared certain Teaching and non-Teaching 
Service to be Qualifying Service. The particulars have been 
published in the educational press, but are not available in 
separate form except as described below. 


M.C.—lIt is difficult to advise you on the question of trans- 
ferring your services from an independent school to a state 
school. At present, of course, the transfer will bring you within 
the scope of the Superannuation Act, but in order to obtain a 
pension you will have to work for at least ten years in state 
schools. Your service in independent schools may count as 
qualifying service. 


Qualifying Service. 


Readers of THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES may obtain from the 
Editor a complete list of the Service (both Teaching and non- 
Teaching) which the Treasury, on the recommendation of the 
Board of Education, have declared to be Qualifying Service 
for the purposes of the School Teachers (Superannuation) Act, 
1918. A stamped addressed envelope and the Pensions Coupon 
on page 191, should be enclosed with application. 


Ex-Service Men and Pensions. 


Sir R. Cooper asked the President of the Board of Education 
whether his attention had been called to the position of Thomas 
Turner, of the Finchley County School. in regard to the School 
Teachers (Superannuation) Act; whether Mr. Turner enlisted 
in 1914, being placed in category A1, was wounded in 1917 and 
again in 1918, and was demobilised in 1919, with the Military 
Cross, after 44 years’ service, being placed on demobilisation in 
category Cr, and is at present stated to be ineligible for death 
benefit under the Act ; whether there are any other teachers at 
the same school who were exempted from military service on 
account of their category being C3; whether any of those men 
are now eligible for death benefit under the Act: and whether 
his attention has been called to other similar acts of injustice 
under the provisions of the Act ? 


Mr. Fisher: My attention has been called to the case of Mr. 
Thomas Turner. He has not been declared ineligible for a death 
gratuity, but he has been informed that, in order to consider the 
question of his eligibility, the Board require to be furnished 
with a medical certificate. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


Women Teachers in Boys’ Schools. 


To the Editor of THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


Sir, —I should like to sound a note of warning to those women 
who are still working in Boys’ Preparatory Schools. Many went 
into them during the war, and most Headmasters are anxious 
to keep them, but I would remind them that there is no possi- 
bility of promotion for women in a boys’ school, and by forty 
they will find themselves considered too old for work. They will 
have missed the experience necessary for promotion in a girls’ 
school and, unless they have private means with which to start 
a school of their own, they will be left without a livelihood. 
I speak as a fully qualified teacher of sixteen years’ experience 
in boys’ private schools. I delight in the work and thoroughly 
believe in the value of women in it, but, at the same time, I 
would earnestly warn those women who have to rely entirely 
upon themselves for the future to think well before they take 
up this branch of teaching.—Yours faithfully, 

I. S. 


Music in Education. 


To the Editor of Tue EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


t 


Sir,—You say most truly “ that music should be an integral 
part of the school course because it is an indispensable clement 
in Education.” You advocate "opportunities of hearing good 
music ” and the practice of choral singing. Is it not still more 
Important to train the car to hear and distinguish, and to waken 
interest by creative work? We have great teachers in this 
country who can tell us how to do it, but time is not found 
because in examinations music docs not count. This most 
humanising of all subjects is left out because it is difficult to 
weigh and measure. Vet it would be easy to refuse recognition 
to any school which does not show good work in choral singing, 
sight reading, car tests, and knowledge of musical form. Time 
and teachers would then be found. 

Yours, etc., 


M. L. ECKHARD. 
Broome House, Didsbury, i 


March 13th, 1920. 


Laundry Research. 


The Secretary of the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research announces that the Research Association for the 
British Launderers’ Industry has been approved by the Depart- 
ment as complying with the conditions laid down in the Govern- 
ment Scheme for the encouragement of industrial research. 
As the Association is to be registered as a non-profit-sharing 
company, the promoters have applied to the Board of Trade 
for the issue of a license under Section 20 of the Companies 
(Consolidation) Act of 1908. 


The Secretary of the Committce engaged in the establishment 
of this association is J. J. Stark, Esq., 162-5, Bank Chambers, 
329, High Holborn, W.C. 2. 


Salaries in Elementary Schools. 


The Board of Education have issued a statement showing 
for the three financial years ending 1917-1918 the expendi- 
ture by the Local Education Authorities upon the salaries 
of teachers in Public Elementary Schools and the average 
expenditure per child in attendance. This last figure is 
extremely interesting. Generally speaking, it shows that 
teaching power was obtained for an outlay of three to four 
pounds per child, but the figures for the separate Authorities 
range from 61s. 6d. in Derbyshire to 108s. in London. 
For the English Counties the average per child is 74s., 
for the County Boroughs 76s. 11d., for non-County 
Boroughs 72s. 9d., and for Urban Districts 82s. 7d. 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 


The Human Touch. 


I have received from the Education Office of the Kent 
County Council a noteworthy volume of some 350 pages 
which bears on its cover the unattractive title ‘ Twelfth 
Report of the Kent Education Committec, covering the 
Period 1914-19.” It must be confessed that on a statiofi 
bookstall or on the shelves of a second-hand bookshop the 
volume would probably go unregarded. Even the most 


esurient of book tasters would find that title unappetising. 


Yet the book itself is full of good things and I desire to 
offer my respectful thanks and congratulations to Mr. E. 
Salter Davies, the Director of Education for Kent, and to 
his Committee and colleagues on the production of a record 
which is at once interesting and encouraging. 


The Report covers the period of the war and the intro- 
duction gives a survey of the effects of the conflict on the 
schools, especially in regard to the shortage of labour duc 
toenlistment. Here is a passage which will interest teachers 
in schools where enemy action was unknown: “The 
Committee may be congratulated on the very small amount 
of damage to buildings due directly to military operations. 
No damage was done by the naval raid on Ramsgate, while 
that done to buildings by air raids was insignificant, 
The only schools at which any important damage was done 
were the Folkestone County School for Girls and the 
Broadstairs Council School, and the Committce are happy 
to be able to state that in no case was there any loss of life.” 

With this passage in mind it is possible to picture the 
development of education in Kent as going forward steadily 
amid circumstances which were always distracting and often 
perilous. With calm confidence as to the ultimate result of 
the war, the Committee went forward with its plans for 
reconstruction, wisely enlisting the help of a Consultative 
Committee of the teachers. The result is a scheme of 
administration in which the human note is predominant. 
At no point is it forgotten that the final purpose of adminis- 
tration is to benefit the children, that offices, rules and 
officials are not ends in themselves but means to an end, 
and that schemes cannot be praised for themselves but 
only for what they accomplish. 


Hence we see a complete plan of decentralisation, 
designed to make local education a matter of real interest 
and intelligent co-operation for the community. The 
health of the children is carefully safeguarded and Nursery 
Schools are to be established on experimental lines. There 
is an interesting chapter on Further Education, showing 
what is now being done and what is proposed. The Com- 
mittee declare that: ‘ Asa high standard of craftsmanship 
is most securely built on a liberal foundation a curriculum 
will be chosen for boys and girls up to 16 years of age which 
is neither academic and bookish on the one hand, nor 
prematurely technical on the other. The Con- 
tinuation School should be a centre for self-directed action 
on the part of the pupils, a place for recreation and leisure 
as well as for work.” This is the recurrent theme of the 
Report in regard to every stage of schooling, and this entitles 
it to be described as a human document. Sivas BIRCH. 


REVIEWS. 


Education. 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION : 
Edward Arnold. 6s. net. 

Mrs. Bryant has made a life study of the subject here treated, 
and is a recognised authority on it. She speaks not only with 
the authority of crudition but with that of practical experience ; 
for she has put into practice all the admirable theory here 
expounded. She divides her matter into four books, the first 
dealing with Self-Liberation by Self-Kealisation, the second 
with The Moral Ideal, the third with The Religious Ideal, and 
the fourth with The Reasoned Presentment of Religious Truths. 
It will thus be seen that she approaches religion by way of 
philosophy and cthics. The idealistic approach of the first 
book leads naturally to a sort of concrete ethic as exemplified 
in the teaching of heroic romance and history. When the way 
has been thus prepared, Mrs. Bryant attacks the genuinely 
religious problem. Even here, however, she declines to plunge 
at once into abstractions. ‘‘ The problem for ethics and religion 
alike is to find the right way of human life.” Accordingly, 
she depends upon her previous treatment of the education of 
the future citizen and proceeds as a basis of her religious ideal 
to justify the ways of God to man. Natural religion necessarily 
leads up to the revealed, and study of the sacred book fills the 
gap between the romantic idea and that represented by the lives 
of the saints. 

It is when she reaches her fourth book that Mrs. Bryant 
enters upon the thorny path. Up to this stage she has been 
able to deal in a broad general way with moral and even religious 
questions, but the cadre was the most important point. Now 
she must deal with the picture as well as the frame. Is it possible 
for a writer to deal with religion without translating his ideas 
into terms of some particular religion ? Probably it is, and 
nowhere have we seen a more gaHant attempt to do this than in 
the pages before us. But it is doubtful whether it will be possible 
for Mrs. Bryant's readers to imitate her detachment. Almost 
inevitably they will be led to read into the cadre things which 
were not in the authoress’s mind when she wrote. The whole 
of this section bristles with difficulties. The rumbles of ancient 
and modern controversies re-echo all over it. The proper atti- 
tude of the reader should be that of a student of the niethodology 
of a particular subject who supplics the matter for himself, 
but is willing to be guided by a more experienced teacher in the 
method of communicating it. 

The personality of the authoress makcs itself manifest through- 
out: it is obvious that she speaks from experience both when she 
is working from the teacher’s point of view and from the pupil's. 
She has been through it all. Her learning is as manifest as her 
insight. The book is admirably documented, and the reader 
is supplied throughout with all manner of guidance for further 
reading on the points raised. Altogether a book worthy of its 
brilliant authoress. J.A. 


by Sophie Bryant. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING FOR THE ELECTRICAL AND ALLIED 
ENGINEERING INDUSTRIES. Edward Arnold. 3s. 6d. net. 
Here we have a type of book that is likely to become very 
common. lt is described as “a report of the Education Com- 
mittee of the British Electrical and Allied Manufacturers’ 
Association.” It takes account of four groups of learners: 
(1) Trade apprentices, boys who enter works usually between the 
ages of 14 and 16 after an education at the elementary, higher 
elementary, junior technical, or lower secondary schools ; (2) 
Engineering apprentices from 16 to 18, who come from the higher 
secondary schools after having reached matriculation standard ; 
(3) Student apprentices who come from the university or technical 
college at the ages of 19-22; (4) Research apprentices who are 
selected from the student apprentices and given post-graduate 
research work. The report considers how each of these types 
should be treated, and suggests a uniform svstem, but it is 
encouraging to note that no attempt is made to render the svstem 
rigid. Professional teachers will be glad to note that the Com- 
mittce lays great stress on the need for general as well as for 
technical education. A broadminded and commendably 
pointed and concise report. 
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English. 

PRINCIPLES AND METHODS IN THE STUDY OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE: by William Macpherson, M.A. New edition. 
Cambridge University Press. 5s. net. 


This book purports to show how English Literature should be 
taught in Secondary and Continuation Schools. Frankly, we 
are not enamoured of its contents. It contains little that is 
new, and sets out endless trite and platitudinous remarks in a 
sententious and didactic fashion which we fear is all too common 
among lecturers in Training Colleges. Here we have the usual 
remarks about the logical and the psychological aspects of 
literary study, but as he ploughs along this well-worn track 
the author would appear to miss altogether the human aspect, 
and writes without a single spark of wit or touch of humour. 
The bulk of the book has appeared before, and would instruct 
us how to teach the study of the Essay, the Lyric, the Drama, 
and otherstandard forms. Of the newer chapters, that on reading 
aloud and literary appreciation appears to be the best, though 
it is marred by wearisome details as to how to read aloud a poem 
suchas Newbolt’s *' He fell among thieves,” and misses altogether 
the charm and verve of such a book as Burrell’s ‘ Good reading 
and clear speaking.” Suggestions for ‘‘ Advanced courses ” 
conclude the book, and this chapter bristles with * principles ’’ 
such as * The Principle of Variety and Interest,” * The Principle 
of Thoroughness,” ‘‘ The Principle of Correlation,” *" The 
Principle of Chronology,” phrases which may impress dull and 
conscientious training college students but which are tedious 
to the general reader. We feel throughout that if the author 
had concentrated more upon the direct appeal of hterature 
itself and less upon the methodological principles he somewhat 
prosily propounds, he would have produced a book of much 
wider appeal. 


THe New TEACHING SERIES OF PRACTICAL TEXT Books: 
English Literature—The Rudiments of its Arts and Craft, 
by E. V. Downs. Hodder and Stoughton, Ltd. 4s. 6d. net. 


Here is a book which is pleasant reading without being very 
“new.” The author departs from the chronological method 
of the standard histories of English Literature only, of course, 
to find that he is obliged to return to it in sections. Thus we 
have, following a few chapters on form and style, the history of 
the lyric, the history of the novel, and the history of the drama. 
The aim of the author is, however, clearly to concentrate more 
upon form than upon chronology, and we think that in pursuit 
of this he achieves a very considerable measure of success. 
We do not care particularly for the chapters on rhyme, metre, 
rhythm, on figures of speech, on mental pictures, and on style, 
for we are not convinced that the appreciation of literature de- 
pends upon our perception of the devices and artifices by which 
a writer achieves his object. The chapters, too, savour too much 
of Lambom’s “ Rudiments of Criticism,” and have similar 
defects. We do not perceive any general plan upon which the 
remaining chapters have been arranged. The actual order is: 
The Essay, The Lyric, The Novel, The Short Story, The Ballad, 
The Drama, Epic and Heroic Poetry. We think some more 
definite arrangement of prose and poetry might with advantage 
be adopted. 

Yet the book on the whole is good, modern, and even fascinating 
and has held our attention even during a tiring railway journcy. 
The exercises are useful, though sometimes daring, and will need 
the sympathetic supervision of an experienced teacher. 


Mathematics. 


MODERN GEOMETRY—The Straight Line and Circle: by C. V. 
Durell. pp. 145. 6s. Cr. 8vo. Macmillan and Co. 


On many sides of Mathematics one feels, at times, inclined 
to regret the days when choice was limited to one or two dull 
text books ; now, when in search of a book on some particular 
subject, it is quite impossible to inspect more than a small 
proportion of those published. 

Fortunately, in Modern Geometry at least, the choice is no 
difficulty, for the book before us and its predecessor, ‘‘ A Course 
of Plane Geometry, Part I,’’ stand head and shoulders above 
their competitors. It is, indeed, a relief to have interest sustained, 
ee mathematics, and a profusion of examples in one text 

ok. 

As regards the new book, there are a few points that call fer 
comment. 


For classroom, purposes it will hardly be practicable to use it 
alongside the previous one. Among many changes the most 
striking is the reduction of examples by about 50 per cent. 
This, however, leaves plenty, both in number and varicty, for 
Ordinary purposes. The chapter on Pole and Polar now takes 
precedence of Inversion, giving an order that seems more natural. 
Chapters I1 and IV have coalesced, so have VI and VII, and the 
last—on centres of similitude—has gone. Otherwise the arrange- 
ment stands as before 

More to be regretted than these omissions and condensations 
is what may be described as the “ library ” feeling of the old 
volume, the space and leisure that had room fcr historical notes 
and digressions; perhaps, however, we may hope that this 
atmosphere will return in a later edition. H.P.S. 
WORKS BY CHARLES Davison, Sc.D. Crown 8vo. Cambridge 
University Press. B 

(i) Plane Trigonometry for Secondary Schools, pp.vui+- 

334. 6s. 6d. net. 
(ii) The Elements of Analytical Conics. pp. 238. 10s. net. 


(i) Now that this subject is begun in the lower forms, the 
first text-book will usually be one on Numerical Trigonometry. 
Dr. Davison writes for the next course, finishing up with applica- 
tions of De Moivre’s Theorem. ; 

(ii) This book covers the usual ground up to but not including 
the general equation of the second degree. There is little refer- 
ence to polar co-ordinates or oblique axis. Chapters VI and VII 
discuss the circle, finding the equation of a tangent in terms of 
its inclination and the co-ordinates of its point of contact, of a 
normal, and so on. The succeeding chapters, in pairs, do the 
same for the parabole, ellipse, and hyperbole in a very similar 
manner. 

One point appears to deserve attention. On page 70, Dr. 
Davison defines a tangent, stating one of the usual definitions 
in such a way as to be confusing if not actually misleading. 
He says “ If the line PQ turn about the point P so that Q con- 
tinually approaches P, the position of the line when the distance 
of Q from P is less than any assignable quantity, however small, 
is that of the tangent at P.” The question arises, what sort 
of distances are those which are less than any assignable lengths ? 
Surely this is merely a clumsy way of saying ‘‘ The position of 
the line when Q coincides with P is that of the tangent .. . — 
a statement which, while far simpler, contains no further 
inaccuracies. l 

(i) and (ii) Both these books are well produced, admirably 
balanced, and supplied with copious examples. Dr. Davison 
is no faddist ; the figures are not printed in white upon black, 
unusual and confusing symbols are not introduced, and the whole 
runs on conventional lines. The examples are straightforward, 
and such as may be found set in examination papers. Except 
for a short reference in (i) to the theodolite-and triangulation, 
no space is wasted on irrelevant matter, digressions or discussions 
of abstract interest. The imagination which would be stirred 
on its first introduction to complex number must be satisfied 
with 15} lines. Nowhere, it scems, is there any appeal to this 
faculty. In short, as it strikes us, the author, throughout, 
betrays no enthusiasm for his subject. H.P.S. 


Practical Science. 


PRACTICAL SCIENCE FOR GIRLS: by Evelyn E. Jardine. 
Methuen. 3s. net. 


This really attractive little book should find a welcome in all 
Girls’ Schools. The contents consist of a series of exercises for 
practical work. The directions for each experiment are lucid, 
explicit, and very well printed, while the exercises themselves 
are very well chosen, and the requirements of the home and the 
kitchen are constantly borne in mind. We feel that a pupil 
who works through this book under sympathetic guidance will 
gain valuable insight into beth scientific knowledge and method. 


General Science. 


SCIENCE AND LIFE: by Frederick Soddy, F.R.S. John Murray. 
pp. xli+229. 10s. 6d. net. 


Professor Soddy is known to chemists and physicists as one 
of the foremost investigators in the realm of radioactivity. 
He is not content, however, with the cloistral attitude adopted 
by many such investigators, and the result is a book which should 

l (Continued on page 182.) 
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NEW MATHEMATICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, Part I. 


By CLEMENT V. DURELL, M.A., Senior Mathematics Master, Winchcster College ; and G. W. PALMER, 
M.A., late Master of the Ruyal Mathematical School, Christ’s Hospital. 


With Introduction and Full Answers, 4s. 6d. Without Introduction and with Answers only where inter- 
mediate work is required, 3s. 6d. Answers separately, Is. 


In designing this book the authors have assumed that discussions in the text are rarely of value to the ordinary boy, and 


cannot replace oral instructions. 
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In the text will therefore be found only a few simplifications, some definite rules, and a 


number of illustrative examples. The first part covers the usual course up to and including quadratic equations. It is provided 


with a large number of miscellaneous examples in which every endeavour has been made to introduce practical questions and 


make Algebra a living subject. 


at Technical Colleges and Evening Schools, whose practical suggestions have been adopted. 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. 


By C. PENDLEBURY, M.A., F.R.A.S., and W. S. BEARD. 


Crown 8vo., 3s.6d. 


The proofs have been read in the press by a teacher with wide experience of the needs of students 


This book is based on a scheme suggested by the Board of Education for the co-ordination of the teaching of Arithmetic 
It contains all that is necessary for a first year’s course for 
students in Day Continuation Schools, and also for pupils in Secondary Schools who may be preparing for a business career. 


ARITHMETIC, Part II. 
By F. W. DOBBS, M.A., and H. K. MARSDEN, M.A., Assistant Masters at Eton College, 3s. 6d. 


This book covers the ground required for the new combined syllabus of the School Certificate and Army Examinations, 


with the teaching of the principles of the keeping of accounts. 


and deals in some detail with Mensuration. 
dealing with the various subjects in turn. 


Part I. of this book, which was published in 1915, is now in its Third Edition, price 3s. 6d. 


Bell’s Mathematical Series. 


For Schools and Colleges. 


General Editor: W. P. MILNE, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of 
Mathematics, Leeds University. 


Recent Volumes. 


ARITHMETIC FOR PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
By Trevor DENNIs, M.A., Head Master of Lady 
Manners’ School, Bakewell. Crown 8vo. 4s. Or 
with Answers, 48. 6d. Also issued in two parts, 
bound in limp cloth—Part I.,2s.6d. Part II., 2s. 


This text-book follows the lines of the syllabus issued by the Curriculum 
Committee of the Headmasters’ Conference. The types used conform to 
the standard laid down by the British Association Committee. 


ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY OF THE STRAIGHT 
LINE AND CIRCLE. 


By Joun Mi_Nne, M.A, Senior Mathematics Master of 
the Mackie Academy, Stonehaven. Crown 8vo. 58. 

A FIRST COURSE IN THE CALCULUS. 

By W. P. MILNE, M.A., D.Sc., and G. J. B. WESTCOTT, 
M.A., Head Mathematics Master, Bristol Grammar 
School. Crown 8vo. Second Edition. With Answers, 
4s. Part II. ready immediately, 58. 

STATICS AND DYNAMICS—FIRST PARTS. 
By R. C. FawpRry, M.A., B.Sc., Head of the Military 
and Engineering Side, Clifton College. Crown 8vo. 
In one volume, 58. Also Statics, complete, 58. Or 
in two parts, 3s., 2s. 6d. Dynamics, complete, 
5s. Or in two parts, 3s., 2s. 6d. 

Full particulars of this series and of the well-known text- 

books of Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry and Trigo- 

nometry, by Messrs. Pendlebury, Baker and Bourne, 

Borchardt and Perrott, &c., will gladly be sent on 

application, 


YORK HOUSE,. PORTUGAL 


SCIENCE. 


New Book by Prof. Smith. 
INTERMEDIATE CHEMISTRY. 


Logarithms are fully treated, and there is a large selection of Revision Papers, 


By ALEXANDER SMITH, B.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S.E., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and Head of the Dept., Columbia 


8s. 6d. net. 


University. 


[In the Press. 


This new text-book of Chemistry is longer than the Elementary volume, 


and shorter than the General Chemistry. 


It includes a brief outline of 


Agricultural Chemistry, and also contains a discussion of Foods and their 
heating values, an explanation of the methods for softening water, and other 


practical applications of chemistry. 


Other Volumes by the same Author, 


INTRODUCTION TO INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


35th Thousand. 10s. 6d. net. 
EXPERIMENTAL INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


A Laboratory Outline for use with the above. 6th 


Edition, revised. 48. net. 
GENERAL CHEMISTRY FOR 


45th Thousand. 
9s. net. 
A LABORATORY OUTLINE OF GENERAL 
CHEMISTRY. 
For use with the General Chemistry. 
revised. 47th Thousand. 4s. net. 


SCHOOLS. 


New Edition, revised and enlarged. 


4th Edition, 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS. 
Adapted for use in English Schools by H. A. Wootton, 
M.A., B.Sc., late Senior Science Master, Westminster 


School. 68. net. 


A LABORATORY OUTLINE OF ELEMENTARY 


CHEMISTRY. 


For use with the Elementary Chemistry. 28. 6d. net. 


STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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be read (and studied) by everyone who devotes any thought 
to the problems and difficulties of this life, and above all by those 
who, in higher places, have the direction of affairs in their hands. 
For the most part the book consists of a collection of addresses 
and articles written whilst the author occupied the Chair of 
Chemistry at the University of Aberdeen. The attempt is made 
“to show how fundamentally and beyond the possibility of escape 
our knowledge and control of the inanimate world underlies and 
determines the development of all the potentialities of life.” 
As one would expect, radioactivity and its conclusions as to the 
immanence and illimitableness of natural energy enter largely 
into the subject matter, and two articles deal especially with the 
advances made in this branch of science, the one being intended 
for the general reader and the other for the student of chemistry. 


Prof. Soddy is in the van of those who believe in outspokenness, 
especially when he deals with the question of the traditional 
school and university training of this country. The result is 
that many of his statements are controversial in character 
and will not be accepted by all readers. Such outspokenness is, 
however, a great asset in a book of this kind, and causes one 
“ furiously to think.” This is especially the case with the address 
on ‘“ Matter, Energy, Consciousness, and Spirit,” which was 
given before the Aberdeen University Christian Union. ‘‘ That 
Science has something to say apart from its application to the 
material and utilitarian interests of men, that its revelation 
is both clear and inspiring, is now being generally understood,” 
and Prof. Soddy’s incursion into what is so often held to be the 
exclusive domain of the theologian, although it is a domain 
which affects every thinking individual, is worthy to be studied 
without prejudice. 


Throughout the book emphasis is laid on the necessity for the 
encouragement of research in pure science, and in an appendix 
are three articles on the financial treatment of science by the 
Carnegie Trustees for the Universities of Scotland and the 
University of Aberdeen. Such emphasis is especially necessary 
at the present time, when educational training and its bearing 
on the future’of the country is of prime importance. Unfor- 
tunately there is still evidence that many of those who direct 


the affairs of the nation are lamentably ignorant of science, 
having been trained in the Humanities only ; the result is that 
they are content to let science be accountable for the horrors 
of war, and do not realise that it can only be put to its right and 
legitimate use in the “ piping times of peace.” ESP, 


Chemistry. 


A CLASS-BOOK OF ORGANIC CHEMISTRY: by J. B. Cohen. Vol. II. 
for Second Year Medical Students and others. Macmillan 
and Co. 4s. 6d. net. 


This is a carefully compiled little class book, which follows 
the conventional lines of theory and practical preparations. 
As a time-saver to the ordinary medical student it should be 
valuable. 


QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS: by L. A. Test and H. M. McLaughlin. 
Ginn and Company. vi+pp. 92. 3s. 9d. 


The authors are instructors at Iowa State College, and have 
written this book primarily for such of their own students who 
have only six hours a week for fifteen weeks available for a course 
on qualitative analysis. The electrolytic dissociation theory 
is made the basis on which the course is founded, and the outlines 
of that thecry, in its application to analysis, are given in a very 
clear and lucid manner. Instead of following the usual course 
of detailing the tests for the individual metals in each group, 
emphasis is laid on the reactions which differentiate the metals 
of each group; the student has to carry out experiments illus- 
trating these differences, and is thus led in a logical manner to 
the group separations. A lot of the usual drudgery is thereby 
avoided. Only a few of the common acids are dealt with, and 
this section might be extended with advantage. i 

Qualitative analysis is a subject which should develop the 
student’s powers of observation and thought, and there is no 
doubt that the right use af this book would aid such development 
very considerably. RA 
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NEW BOOKS. 


EXERCISES IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
By R. B. Moraan, M.Litt. Is. 9d. A volume of 
exercises of the same interesting and cheerful character 
which made the parent book so popular. 


EXERCISES IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
By E. E. KITCHENER, M.A. Is. 9d. 


This little book has been designed for teachers who prefer to teach 
Composition by oral work in class. 


LA LANGUE FRANCAISE, Grammaire à l'usage des 
classes moyennes et supérieures. By G. KESSEN 
Buzza, B.A., and E. E. Hurt, B.A. 3s. 6d. 
Written entirely in French. For pupils in their third 
and fourth years of French. Especially suitable for 

. use after Grammaire Francaise Elémentaire. 


COMMERCIAL THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
By Wm. Assott, B.A., B.Sc., Lecturer in Economics 
of Commerce, Municipal School of Commerce, Man- 
chester. 48. 


There has hitherto been no English work which covers the ground traversed 
in this book. The main topics dealt with are. the Economic Principles ot 
Production ; Trade, Wholesale and Retail, Home and Foreign; Transport 
by Land and Sea; and the Organisation of Finance. 


PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF TAXATION. 
By G. ARMITAGE-SMITH, M.A., D.Lit., Principal of 
the Birkbeck Institute. Seventh Edition. 5s. net. 


The object of this work is to present in a clear and concise form an account 
of the British system of taxation and the principles on which it is based, 
together with some of the leading historical facts in its evolution. This new 
edition is enlarged and brought up to date with the addition of Financial 
Statements of War Expenditure and the means of increasing the revenue 
during the War. 


From Mr. MURRAY’S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


London: JOHN MURRAY, 50a, ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1. 


STANDARD WORKS. 


A JUNIOR COURSE OF PRACTICAL ZOOLOGY. 
By the late A. MILNES MARSHALL, M.D., D.Sc., 
Professor in the Victoria University, and the late 
C. HERBERT Hurst, Ph.D., Lecturer in the Victoria 
University. Revised by F. W. GAMBLE, D.Sc., 
F.R.S., Mason Professor of Zoology in the Universtiy 
of Birmingham. 8th Edition. Hlustrated. 12s. net. 


PRACTICAL AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 
By S. J. M. AULD, D.Sc. (Lond.), Ph.D. (Würzburg), 
Professor of Agricultural Chemistry at University 
College, Reading, and D. R. EpwarRDEs- KER, O.B.E., 
B.A. (Oxon.), B.Sc. (Lond.), Principal of the Seale- 
Hayne Agricultural College, Newton Abbot, Devon. 
Illustrations. 68s. net. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF THE GARDEN. 
A Course of Practical Laboratory ‘Work for Teachers 
and Students of Horticulture, Gardening, and Rural 
Science. By D. R. EDWARDES-KER, O.B.E., B.A., 
B.Sc., Principal of the Seale-Hayne Agricultural 
College, Newton Abbot, Devon. 2s. net. 


THE REALM OF NATURE. 
An Outline of Physiography. 
By H. R. Mite, D.Sc., LL.D., Director of the British 


Rainfall Organisation. Second Edition. Revised 
and entirely reset. With 19 new Maps, and 
72 Illustrations in the Text. Ninth Impression. 
6s. net. 


_ CHEMISTRY FOR TEXTILE STUDENTS ' by Barker North, A.R.C.Sc., 
and Norman Bland, M.Sc. The Cambridge University 
Press. viii+ 379 pp. Price 30s. net. 

In the textile industry, apart from the branches of bleaching 
and dyeing, it is only in recent years that it has been realised, 
and then only by the most enlightened employers, that chemistry 
and physics play a most important part in the various operations 
used in the production cf yarns and finished pieces. Even when 
the realisation has come, it has tuo often been the case that the 
only technical courses available for students have dealt more 
directly with the operations of the industry, only a few elementary 
lectures in chemistry and physics being given. The result has 
been that the student has learnt a few elementary facts, for 
example, in chemistry, and has not been able properly to appre 
ciate the bearing of that science on the particular industry in 
which he is interested. In this respect a gocd deal of public 
money has been wasted in providing such courses, but it is 
now being realised that the training of a technical student can 
Only be carried out to the best advantage when he is given a 
proper groundwork in the science or sciences underlying his 
industry. Such groundwork offers a sure foundation on which 
he can build, whereas the old method only gave him a few 
facts, which, if he had a Pelmanised memory, he coukl reel 
off when required. l 
gate book under review is intended to give the textile student 
rei necessary training in inorganic and organic chemistry. 
wok Some introductory chapters which deal with the ground- 
aa AE for all students of science, only those parts 
a ealt with more in detail which apply more particularly 

Materials used and operations carried out in the industry. 
d m sd of treatment is both theoretical and practical, 
given Eo who works systematically through the course 
be oe Ould be well-equipped for further progress, and should 
Ea € to read larger and more specialised works intelligently 

I with profit. 
an ee Introduction the authors state that they have made 
ane abe to put forward a concise description of both inorganic 
they ee chemistry, ‘‘on sound scientific lines.” In this 
some € been reasonably successful, but nevertheless there are 

Parts of the book which call for criticism. Possibly 


because considerable condensation was necessary, some of the 
theoretical parts, as, for example, those dealing with structural 
chemistry and the ionic dissociation theory would not be quite 
clear to the student without considerable amplification by the 
teacher. In some cases sufficient care has not been taken in 
the statements made; for example, on page 34, the solubility 
of a salt in water is stated to be so many grams per 100ccs. of 
water, whereas in the curves on page 35 it is given in terms of 
100 grams of water (the usual method). Again, on page 196, 
in describing the preparation of potassium persulphate (the 
formula KSO; is given, instead of the correct formula K,5,0,), 
it is stated that “a saturated solution of potassium sulphate 
is dissolved in 30 per cent. sulphuric acid.” What does this mean ? 
According to page 216, “ multi-molecules can be seen in the 
ultramicroscope,”’ whereas only patches of light which indicate 
their presence can be seen. On page 162, NOg, as such, is said 
to pass directly out of the Birkeland and Eyde furnace, whereas 
it is not formed until the gases have cooled very considerably. 
On page 275, the preparation of ethyl acetate is given as a typical 
preparation of an cthereal salt, whereas the large quantity 
of sulphuric acid therein used is by no means typical. Again, 
on page 305, it is said that phenol does not form aldehydes 
and consequently cannot be considered as a true alcohol; by 
this reasoning the secondary and tertiary aliphatic alcohols 
would also not be alcohols. 

The above are some of the main blemishes in a book which is 
otherwise excellent for the purpose for which it 1s intended. 
The chief blemish is the exorbitant price of 30s. Is it to be 
supposed that textile students are as well blessed with this world's 
goods as the manufacturers in the West Riding, so that money 


is no object to them ? T.S.P. 


Conference of Educational Associations—Re port. 


The full official report of the Conference held last January is 
now ready for issue. Members of the public who have not yet 
ordered a copy and wish to have one should send a postal order 
for 4/- to the Conference Secretary, 9, Brunswick Square, W.C.1 
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Astronomy. 


THE ELEMENTS OF DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY : by E. O. Tancock. 
Clarendon Press. 3s. net. 

We congratulate the author on the appearance of a second 
edition of this fascinating little book. He deals in attra tive 
manner with a branch of knowledge all too frequently neglected 
in modern curricula. The hand of the enthusiast can be noted 
throughout, and the book is uniformly good. It includes 
fifteen excellent full-page plates, and is complete with practical 
work for beginners with small instruments. The book is cordially 
recommended, especially to those teachers who have the courage 
to refuse to be entirely examination-ridden. 


Hygiene. 


A TEXTBOOK OF HYGIENE FOR TRAINING COLLEGES : by Margaret 
Avery, B.Sc., M.R.San.I. Methuen and Co. 

This is a pleasant change from the ordinary handbook on 
hygiene. The subject is too often dealt with from without, 
so that health seems to be an external, a thing to be bought 
like a ready-made suit, or picked up among the pages of enact- 
ments, local bye-laws, or builders’ journals. It is a book written 
by a teacher, one who has a clear concept of the needs of a child ; 
nothing is included in it which is inapt ; it treats hygiene as a 
symptom of growth. Typical phrases in the preface are: 
“ I have tried always to use simple words and to suggest practical 
applications—being fully convinced of the futility of hygiene 
which is not practised. The teacher who settles down to give 
a lesson on cleanliness in a classroom covered with dust is 
probably doing more harm than good. The class had better 
first dust the room.’’ The same common sense and directness 
marks every chapter. It is difficult to give more than an outline 
—in so short a space—of such subjects as The Nervous System, 
Mental Dulness and Deficiency, Fatigue and Physical Disabilities, 
but the outline is always clear, and valuable references are 
given. Chapters on Eugenics, Infant Welfare, and Legislation 
affecting Children are included. The illustrations are good, 
A most useful book for any teacher or student. 


“ SELF HEALTH AS A HABIT ” : by Eustace Miles. Dent and Co. 
341 pages. 5s. 

‘The title of the book should make the subject clear,” says 
Mr. Miles in the Foreword ; but—knowing his public and their 
desire to be told the same sort of thing over and ‘over again by 
one they have come to trust-——he explains the subject further 
in twenty gentle chapters. He even explains how to read them. 
“ We should not begin the reading straight away, but go through 
some such preparation as is suggested in Section 47. The 
dutiful disciple turns up the reference, and is told to take at 
least one deep and full breath through the nostrils, hold it for 
two or three seconds, and then let it out quietly, to relax his eyes 
and hands, and, like the Hindu (individual not specified), begin 
by wishing good things to all living creatures. He can then 
determine he is going to enjoy the work. Thus prepared, the 
reader will doubtless profit by the book and recommend it to his 
friends. It is to Science what a novel by Ethel M. Dell is to 
Literature, a typical “ best-seller.” Those who like this sort of 
thing will buy it, those who don’t won't. It is eminently respect- 
able and will shock no one; all the human figures in it are 
properly clad, and the diagrams have been carefully censored. 
There is a great deal of good advice, which should prove invalu- 
able to suburban residents, and who shall say they do not need 
it? Indeed, one finds oneself beginning almost to like the 
book, until one reads the chapter on Self Massage, and finds 
that in the section on Self Health for Children, § 7, the author 
recommends them to use it. At this one gets such a shock from 
the cold water of common sense that one gasps and breathes 
most un-self-healthily, as one realises afresh how stupid some 
quite kind and well-meaning people are. 


History. 
JosEPH D. Hooker: by F. O. Bower: “ Pioneers of Progress ” 
Series. S.P.C.K. 62 pp. 2s. net. 

An energetic Suffolk man was Hooker, anda model to students. 
‘He returned on foot, 24 miles, from Helensburgh to Glasgow, 
on a Sunday afternoon, so as not to miss a Monday morning 
lecture.” He died in December, 1911, “ at the age of 94, full 

(Continued on page 186.) 
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THE NEWEST IN GEOGRAPHY. 


x 


Recommended for "' Map Work" and ‘ Mathematical Geography ” in PHILIPS’ 
F 


ORD LOCAL EXAMS. COMPARATIVE WALL ATLASES. 


Edited by J. F. UNSTEAD, M.A., D.Sc., 
and E. G. R. TAYLOR, B.Sc. 


Eight Sets—World Relations, Six Continents, and 


British Isles. , 
Maps, singly, unmounted, 2s. 6d. net; mounted to fold and eyeletted, 
6s. net cach ; complete in this form in cloth case, cight Maps, 45s. net, 


or all on roller to turn over, 


By Captain C. C. ESSON and G. S. PHILIP, F.R.G.S. THE MOST EDUCATIONAL MAPS OBTAINABLE. 
The clearest and most instructive text-book obtainable. Enables any 9 

pupil quickly to become proficient in map reading and field work. Invaluable PHILIPS SYNTHETIC MAPS. 
for Public Schools O.T.C. Abundantly illustrated with diagrams and maps. Kight Sets—The World. Six Continents. British Isles. 


Crown 4to (9$+7} in.), cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. Amended for use in conjunction with Each Set consists of two Coloured Foundation Maps and eight Transparencies 
the “ MANUAL OF Map READING AND FIELD SKETCHING ” at the together with Suggestions for Class Use, in stout Manilla case. Demy 4to, 
ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE. 11 by 9 inches. Is. uet per set. i 
The Synthetic vap may also be obtained separately, printed on 
‘THE WELL-KNOWN Cartridge paper, for use as “ Hand Maps,” price ġd. each net. 


By E. G. R. TAYLOR, B.Sc. 


PROGRESSIVE COURSE OF PHILIPS’ MODERN SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY. COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY. 
By P. H. L'ESTRANGE, B.A. AE a Revised and Enlarged. 80 Plates, containing 142 Maps 
T i being re- issued in six separate regional parts as under— an iagrams, ma be cies eee ne couplers Index. 
Part Hi, Europe. oos ee PHILIPS’ NEW SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
Part V. Central and South America and Polynesia. COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY. 


Part VI. British Commonwealth of Nations. 


New Edition, Revised and Englarged. 72 Plates, containing 97 Physical,’ 
Each Demy 4to, limp cloth, 2s. 3d. net. Political and Commercial Maps, with Index. Size 9 by 11 inches. 
PROSPECTUS AND SPECIMEN PAGE FREE. Limp cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW WALL MAPS AND ATLASES NOW READY.—Send for our List. 
GEORGE PHILIP & SON, LTD., 32, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 


The Book for Teachers. A HANDBOOK OF 


MODERN IDEAS AND | | PICTORIAL HISTORY 
METHODS. : By H. W. DONALD. 


By JOHN EADES, Head Master of Kirkstall Road School, Leeds : Containing 680 Illustrations, showing the Archi- 
ormerly Lecturer in English to Certificate Students at the Leeds Centre. f $ 
Author of “ The ' A.L.’ New English Course.” tecture, Arms, Armour, Costumes, etc., of the 
Crown 8vo, xii+191 pp., bound full cloth, net 3/6 (postage 5d.). various periods. 
This book is not merely a collection of ingenious ‘‘ wrinkles,” but an 
attempt to give guidance to teachers and students in method on modem 


lines, in a way somewhat different from that found in the usual method 5 J 
books. lt is theory and practice combined, and is the outcome of many P r ice net, 4 | Post free, 4 6 
years’ teaching experience. 


The “ A.L.” NEW ENGLISH COURSE. 


Book VII. 
By JOHN EADES. Paper cover, published, 1/4. Limp cloth, 2/-. 
Specially suited for Senior Pupils, for Central Schools, and for 


ee een chen PLA Y-DRILL-GAMES 


The “A.L.” “COMPACT” RECORD BOOK. 


Nee A collection of Musi es arrange Physical 
For Technical Schools and Institutes, Junior Technical Schools» © Musical Games arranged as Phy 


Commercial and Continuation Classes, etc., 1/3 net. l Culture Exercises. Words and Exercises by Lucy 
The “ A.L.” ‘“*ACME’’? RECORD BOOK. M. SIDNELL. Music by ANNE M. GIBBON. 


No. 126. 
For Secondary Schools, Private, Schools, Day Technical Schools, Price net, 2/6 Post free, 2/9 


aes the book for keeping Records of Progress to satisfy the Hoard of 
Ucation’s requirements. Both the above Record Books are compiled 
by J. G. B. EDWARDS, A.M.I.M.E. 


: CHARLES & SON, 
E. J. ARNOLD & SON, LTD., 10, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON. 


LEEDS and GLASGOW. Also at GLASGOW. 
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of years and of honours.” Dr. Bower tells the story of the great 
Kew-gardener with adequate touches of personal interest, and 
due care in associating Hooker’s work with the general scientific 
progress of his age. F.J.G. 

A SURVEY OF MODERN History: by H. W. Hodges. Mackie. 

282 pp. 6s. net. 

A straightforward style, an orderly plan, careful chapters 
on Russia, Balkans, India, and United States, and 13 coloured 
maps—these are salient features in Mr. Hodges’ review of 
European and general history. The book is not dull; it is not 
original: it just carries us along, at even pace, from the Congress 
of Vienna to Cavour and Bismarck, and on to 1914,1n this manner: 

The Italian bid for liberty in 1848-9 was crushed with 
frightful severity. In the north, Austria restored peace by 
dint of brutal floggings and numerous executions. In Naples 
and Sicily King Ferdinand established a reign of terror 
described by Mr. Gladstone as * the negation of God erected 
into a system of government. From the year 1851 dates the 
active sympathy of Great Britain for the oppressed Italians. 
Hitherto, although there was widespread sympathy for the 

= homeless exiles, and a strong Liberal antipathy to tyrants, 
whether Jay or clerical, the British Government was averse 
from taking sides. Now, when Mr. Gladstone, while travelling 

in Italy, saw for himself... . 0.4... 

And so on. Mr. Hodges’ useful summary has a family-likeness 
to many useful summaries tately published on the same theme, 
except that he has Ins little smiles, such as— 

To the conundrum: “ When is a Turk not a Turk?” 
it was fairly safe to reply, “ When he is a Young Turk.” 
Jews, infidels, aliens, adventurers—they were a scratch crew. 

Many conventional summaries never smile. F.J.G. 


Scripture. 
FIRST CHRISTIAN IDEAS: Edward Carus Selwyn, D.D. (John 
Murray. 2344xliv. pp. Price 9s. net.) 

A book which bears the stamp of a scholar and an eamest 
theologian, and which will provide much and valuable food for 
thought for the student of Divinity. The author’s chief object is 
to set forth, very clearly and conclusively, how the savings 
and doings of Our Lord and His Apostles literally fulfilled 
“The Law and the Prophets.” 


Not the least attractive feature of the book is the brief memoir 
of Dr. Selwyn by his son, the editor. This should be greatly 
welcomed by all old pupils of the former headmaster of 
Uppingham. 


Physical Training. 


SYLLABUS OF PHYSICAL TRAINING FOR SCHOOLS, 1919. 
of Education.) 

There is a marked advance upon the Syllabus of 1909. As 
the Prefatory Memorandum by Sir George Newman states, 
“ the formal nature of the lessons has been reduced to a minimum 
and every effort has been made to render them enjoyable and 
recreative.” There is an unconventionality and freshness about 
the section for children under seven years of age, and a pleasant 
humanity in many of the new illustrations, to which one is 
unaccustomed in a Government publication. The drawings 
of such quaint movements as Rabbit Hop, Ears Up,and Kangarco 
Jump have a vitality of their own, capable of infecting even the 
lessons for children over seven with joyous life, and they are 
worthy of better reproduction than the present edition provides. 
They almost succeed in making the Syllabus a really educational 
handbook. 

Other innovations are perhaps not quite so fortunate. Whilst 
many of the photographs are good, and all of them clear, it is a 
pity that some of the poses are taken by bovs wearing shirts 
and even ties; the lines of a shirt conceal the position of the 
body and hide many faults. The most satisfactory poses are 
those of children in vests and shorts. This is not a minor point : 
the Syllabus is for teachers, and on the teacher’s quickness and 
accuracy of eye depends the correctness of the position taken 
by the individual child. It is thus of fundamental importance 
that the illustrations should be clear to the last degree, and 
absolutely accurate. This they are not: in a number of cases 
a line drawn vertically through the centre of the base of support 
shows that the performer either has a lateral curve of the spine 
or has performed the movement incorrectly. On the whole, 
the Svlabus falls short of the standard of illustration set by the 
beautiful drawings in Professor T6rngren’s book or the equally 
beautiful photographs in the little work on Trunk Movements 
by J. Stcinemann of Bern. 


(Board 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
AND SHORT NOTICES. 
(A short notice may be followed by a longer review in a later issue.) 


GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN. 
by James F. Waight. The first volume of The 
2s. 6d. net. 


Henry IH : 
Trilogy of Freedom. 


EDWARD ARNOLD. 

History of England: New and revised edition: by Charles 
Oman, Chichele Professor of Modern History. 7s. 6d. 

A Junior History of England : by Charles Oman and Mary Oman. 
3s. 6d. 

The Modern Educator’s Library: The Teaching of Modern 
Foreign Languages in School and University: by Henry 
Gibson Atkins, D.Lit., Professor of German in King's College, 
University of London, and H. L. Hutton, M.A., Senior 
Modern Language Master in Merchant Taylors School. 
6s. net. 

The Inductive Arithmetic: by E. Sankey. Book 7—Pupils’ 
Book, 6d.; Teacher’s Book, 2s. With test cards in packets 
for the standards, 7d. each packet. 

This is a carefully worked out scheme of arithmetic teaching 
for pupils about 13, a special feature being the use of practical 
measurements, simple surveving, and problems in daily use. 
The test cards are devised for use at the end of cach term. 


a G. BELL AND SON. 

The British System of Physical Education : by Beatrice E. Bear, 
with a foreword by Sir James Crichton-Browne. — &s. 6d. 
net. 

Modern European History : by Charles Downer Hazen, Professor 
of History in Columbia University, New York. 7s. 6d. net. 


B. H. BLACKWELL. 
The a Shrubs, and Plants of Virgil: by John Sergeaunt. 
s. net. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
Suggestions in Regard to Games. 4d. net. 


BRITISH PERIODICALS, LTD. 
Rose and Dragon Books: Young Citizen Sertes. 
Our Hero of the Golden Heart. By Annie Matheson. 
net. 
A little volume which is intended to record some of the brave 
deeds of the war. It contains extracts from the memonial 
volume privately printed in memory of Denis Oliver Barnett, 
only son of Mr. and Mrs. P. A. Barnett. 
John Bright: A People’s Champion: by Bertram Pickard. 
2s. 6d. net. 
A Plain Friend (Elizabeth Fry): by Annie Matheson. 
net. 


2s. 6d. 


2s. 6d. 


BUTTERWORTH AND Co. 
Stevens’ Elements of Mercantile Law, 6th Edition : by Herbert 
Jacobs, B.A. 12s. 6d. net. 
The new edition of this well-known manual takes note of the 
varied applications of the principles of law which have occurred 
during the war. The book is brought completely up to date 
and contains a valuable appendix on patents, trade marks, 
merchandise marks, and copyright. Thus it 1s more than 
ever indispensable to students of law. 
CALCUTTA : SUPERINTENDENT OF GOVERNMENT PRINTING. 
Calcutta University Commission, 1917-19. Report, Vols. 7-12. 
Evidence and Dccuments. Price 2s. 3d. per volume. Com- 
plete set of 13 volumes, £1 10s. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
Coleridge : Biographia Literaria, Chapters 1-4, 14-22. 
Wordsworth : Prefaces and Essays on Poetry, 1800-1815. 
(Continued onypage 188.) 
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GEORGE GILL & SONS, Ld. 


Should any of the following New Publications be of interest 
to you, the Publishers will be pleased to forward specimen 
copies with a view to their introduction into your school. 


READY NOW. 

THE NATURE TEST MAPS of the Continents, 
America, Asia, Europe, Africa, Australia. The 
Valleys, Mountains, Rivers and Contours stand out 
as actual facts. ; 

Price per dozen, od. Per set of five, 5d. Each, Id. 

READY NOW. 


THE SELBORNE BOTANY FOR SCHOOLS.— : 


By P. J. ASHTON, Extension Lecturer of the Selborne 
Society. Illustrated with an exceptionally fine series 
of Photomicrographs and Photographs together with 
many Drawings. 

The Illustrations form a unique feature, and .for the 
first time a Botanical work of moderate dimensions, 
intended chiefly for schools, is fully illustrated with 
Photographs. 2s. 3d. 

READY NOW. 

GEOMETRICAL DRAWING AND ITS PRAC- 
TICAL APPLICATION.—By A. E. Ho.srow, 
A.R.I.B.A., Lecturer at the Regent Street Polytechnic. 
In introducing this text-book every effort has been made 
to utilise the equipment necessary, the subject drawn, 
and the observations made and recorded, for the 
benefit of co-ordinated subjects. 2s. od. 

READY MAY 3rd, 1920. 

A GENERAL GEOGRAPHY.—By G. Scott Lowe, 
F.R.G.S., University College School. Written to meet 
the latest requirements in teaching the subject. 
Profusely illustrated with New Maps and Diagrams. 
Demy 8vo, 192 pp. 2s. 6d. 


13, WARWICK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


EARLIER 
OPTIONAL RETIREMENT 


The Friends’ Provident 
and Century Life Office - 


has a special scheme whereby 
Teachers who will be eligible | 
for a Pension under the 
Superannuation Act, 1918, 
may get the benefit of 
retiring earlier than age 60 
if they wish to do so. 


Write for particulars to :— 


THE FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT 
AND CENTURY LIFE OFFICE, 
42, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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BLACKIE’S LIST 


A SURVEY OF MODERN HISTORY. 


By H. W. HODGES, M.A., F.R.Hist.S.; late Exhibitioner of Lincoln 
College, Oxford; Head of History and English Department, Royal 
Naval College, Dartmouth. 68. net. 


TILLAGE, TRADE, AND INVENTION. 


An Outline of Industrial History. By GEORGE TOWNSEND 
WARNER, M.A. 2s. net. 


LANDMARKS OF ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL 
HISTORY. 


By G. TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A. 6s. net. 


THE GROUNDWORK OF BRITISH HISTORY. 


By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A., Master of the Modern 
Side of Harrow School, and C. H. K. MARTEN, M.A., Assistant Master 
at Eton College. With Maps Diagrams, Charts, etc., and Full 
Index. Complete, 8s. net. In Two Parts 4s. 6d. net each; Part I, 
55 B.c.—16038; Part II, 1602-1911. In three Sections, 38. 6d. net 
each: Section I, B.c. 55-a.o. 1485 ; Section IT, 1485-1714. Section III, 
1714-1911. 


A BRIEF SURVEY OF BRITISH HISTORY. 


By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A. With 16 full-page 
Illustrations, Maps, Plans, Summarics, Notes, etc. 28. Synopsis, 6d. 


EUROPE SINCE NAPOLEON. 


By ELIZABETH LEVETT, Tutor in Modern History, St. Hilda's 
Hall, Oxford. With 10 Maps (2 in colour). 38. 6d. net. 


THE MAIN STREAM OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. 


By Rev. FREDERICK HARRISON, M.A., Senior History Master, 
Rutherford College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 26. 


BLACKIE’S LONGER FRENCH TEXTS. 


From Modern French Literature. Printed in large, clear type, with 
auc Notes, Exercises, Phrase list, and Vocabulary. Fcap. 8vo. 
S. net. 


BLACKIE’S LITTLE FRENCH CLASSICS. 


Representing all important French Authors from Montaigne to Bourget. 
~ Fcap. 8vo. 7d. each. 


LE LIVRE ROUGE. 


A First Book of French in Coloured Pictures. By E. MAGEE, Edgbas- 
ton High School for Girls, Birmingham. With many full-page Coloured 
Pictures and other Illustrations. Fcap. 4to. 2s. 6d. 


LE LIVRE BLEU. 


A Second Book of French in Coloured Pictures. By E. MAGEE. 
With sixteen full-page Coloured Pictures and many other Sllustrations. 


Second Year Now Ready. 


JUNIOR FRENCH COURSE. 


First and Second Years. Published in Two Volumes. By E. J. A. 
GROVES, Lic. ès L.. Senior French Master, Bradford Grammar School, 
With Hlustrations by Gorpon Browne. First Year, 28. 6d. net. 
Second Yenir, 48. net. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN THE NINETEENTH 
AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES. 


A new edition of the British EMPIRE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
revised to date. With many coloured and other pictures. 28. 6d. 


THE BRITISH CITIZEN. 


A Book for Young Readers. By J. R. PEDDIE, M.B.E., M.A., Adviser 
of Studies in Arts, and Secretary to the Appointments Committee, 
University of Glasgow. 


‘SOCIAL LIFE IN ENGLAND THROUGH THE 


CENTURIES. 


By H. R. WILTON HALL, Library Curator, Hertfordshire County 
Museum. Fully Illustrated. 


MAN ON THE EARTH. A Course in Geography. 


By LIONEL W. LYDE, M.A.. Professor of Economic Geography. 
University College. London. Full, illustrated. New edition revised to 
date. 2s. 6d. net. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 


50, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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Edited by George Sampson, with an introductory essay by 
Sir Arthur Quiller Couch. 10s. net. 
Higher Local Examination Papers, December, 1919. 1s. 6d. net. 
A Junior French Reader: by R. L. Graime Ritchie and James 
M. Moore. 4s. 6d. net 


St. Paul, His Life, Letters, and Christian Doctrine: by A. H. 
McNeile. 10s. net. 

Chateaubriand en Angleterre: ed. by A. Hamilton Thompson. 
4s. net. | 


French Studies and France: by O. H. Prior. 2s. 6d. net 

The Books of Haggai and Zechariah. The revised version: 
edited for the use of Schools. 3s. net. 

Cambridge Tracts in Mathematics—No. 20. 
Ditterential Geometry of Plane Curves : 
6s. net. 


The Elementary 
by R. H. Fowler. 


CASSELL AND Co. 
Round the Empire: by George R. Parkin, LL.D. 
revised edition. 2s. 6d. net. 
An Historical Summary of English 
Edmunds, M.A., B.Sc. 5s. net. 
A comprehensive survey of English Literature, forming a 
handbook for the student and a handy reference book for the 
general reader. The arrangement is very convenient, being 
chronological, with the chapters divided according to different 
branches of literature. 


New and 


Literature: by E. W. 


W. AND R. CHAMBERS. 
Chambers’s Phonic Readers for Infant Schocls : 
First Primer: Paper, 6d. net; cloth, 9d. net 
Second Primer: Paper, 8d. net: cloth, Iid. net. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL. 
Mathematics for Engineers, Part II: by W. 
13s. 6d. net. 


N. Rose, B.Sc. 


HEATH CRANSTON, LTD. 
The Making of a God, Demonstrating the Theory of Religion 
as allegorically conveyed in the Bible: by Roland St. Clair. 
Is. net. 
EVANS BROS. 
Pictures and Chats about Animals. 
Teachers’ Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 
These companion volumes provide a series of admirable 
photographs with appropriate suggestions for lessons. 
How to Teach School Dances. Dances by Hermie WoolnortF ; 
Music by R. J. C. Chanter. 
An introduction to the country dance, with excellent photo- 
graphs and well-adapted music. 
How to Teach English Composition, Vol. 2 
3s. 6d. net. 
How to Save Existing School Atlases. 4d. net. 
A device for altering atlases so as to bring them up to date 
after the war. The new boundaries are shown on a scrics 
of small maps, while the inner pages give a coloured up-to-date 
map. <A cheap and excellent suggestion. 


Pupil’s Edition, 6d. net ; 


by Robert Finch. 


PARIS: GAUTHIER-VILLARS ET CIE. 
Lecons de Physique Générale : par James Chappuis ct Alphonse 
Berget. Tome II.. Electricité ct Magnétisme. Third 


edition, entirely revised. 45 francs. 
Methode Rapide pour le calcul des Interèts Simples et des 
Deductions: par L. Pré. 7 fr. 50. 


GINN AND Co. 

The National Government of the United States: bv Everett 
Kimball, Ph.D., Professor of Government, Smith College. 
17s. 6d. net. 

Primeras Lecturas en Español : 
4s. 6d. net. 

Cuentos de la America Española : 
net. 


por Carolina Marcial Durado. 
by Alfred Coester. 4s. 6d. 


HARRAP AND Co. 
General Science, First Course: By Lewis Elhuff. 
European History: Part 1, Early Times 6s. net; Part 2, 
Mediæval and Early Modern Times, 7s. 6d. net; Part 3, 
Modern Times, 6s. net. By Hutton Webster, Ph. D. 


5s. net. 


Examples in French Syntax for Beginners: by R. Wilson 
McGill, M.A. Is. net. 
Beginner’s French Reader: by Peter J. Scherer. Illustrated. 


Is. 9d. net. 
A History of the People of the United States: 
Thompson. 6s. net 


by Waddy 


-A Social History of England : 


Children of the World: 
and Amerigo the Itahan. 
Fernands the en 
Ehas Gcldberg. Is. net 

The first two parts of a new series, intended to teach geography 
and history in narrative form by giving stories of the lives of 
children. The idea is well carried out in the first volumes ; 
and the pictures are well drawn. 


Part I, Jacques and Odette of France 
Part II, Sancho the Portuguese, 
By Lenore E. Maulets. IN. by 


W. HEFFER AND SONS. 
Scenes from the Life of ne Ago: by L M. Gamble and K. E. 
Maris. 2s. 6d. net ‘ 
W. AND A. JONNSTON, 

The Atlas Geographies : Introduction to Commercial Geography : 
by Thomas Franklin and It. R. Shearmur. 2s. &d. net. 
Familiar Scenes for Object Lessons : Fhe Acroplane. A coloured 

picture, mounted on rollers, of a two-engined Handley- 
Page acroplane. 
W. and A. K. Johnston's Orographical Atlas. Is. net 
An excellent and clearly-printed set of maps, coloured to 
show relative heights, and containing the chief names. 
Edina Junior Histories, Book Vi: The Age of Empire Building : 
by A. L. Westlake and T. Franklin. 1s. 4d. net. 


P. S. KING AND SON. 
The Making of America: by F. C. de Sumichrast. 6s. net. 
A First Book of School Celebrations : by F. H. Hayward, D.Lit. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND Co. 
Seneca: by Francis Holland. 10s. net. 
A First Year Physics for Junior Technical Schools ; 
Farmer. 4s. 6d. 


by G. W. 


MACMILLAN. 


Dictionary of the French and English Languages: by W. James 


and A. Molé. New edition, Completely re-written and 
greatly enlarged, by Louis Tolhausen and George Payn. 
7s. 6d. 


Dictionary of the English and German Languages : by William 
James. Forty-fourth edition. Entirely re-written and 
greatly enlarged. 7s. 6d. 

James-Grassi's Dictionary of the English and Italian Languages. 
Fourteenth edition. Entirely re-written and greatly en- 
larged. By Albert de Beaux. 7s. 6d. 

We welcome these new editions of well-established favourites. 
All three have been brought thoroughly up to date by the 
inclusion of new terms in science, invention, and sport, and 
many new words are added. At present prices the volumes are 
remarkably cheap. 

Maemillan’s Geographical Exercise Books. Key Physical 
Geography. With questions by B. C. Wallis. . 6d. net. 

A teacher's handbook, giving the answers to que ce pre- 
pounded for pupils in other books by the same author, Itis 
described as a help for the busy teacher, but we doubt whether 
teachers ought to be so busy as to require this kind of help. 

The Theory of nae rminants in the Historical Order of Develop- 


ment. Vol. 3 (1861-1880). By Sir Fhomas Muir, LL.D., 
F.R.S. 35s. nel. 
The Pupil's Class-Book of English Composition, Book IV: by 
Ed. J. S. Lay. Is. 3d. 
METHUEN AND Co. 
General Knowledge and Common-sense Questions: by W. 
Smith, B.Se. 3s. 6d. 


Junior Geometry Examination Papers: by K. H. Bird, M.A. 


Is. 6d. 
by E. M. Wilmot-Buxton. 6s. 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS. 

Head Teachers’ Manual: a Guide to School Direction, Organisa- 
tion, and Management: bv Gilbert A. Christian, B.A., 
As ee of Schools to the London County Council. 

6d. net 

a S Phonic Series for Infant Schools : 

Phonic Primer, Part 1. Part 2, 9d. 
Phonic Infant Reader, No. 1, IId. No. 2, Is. 
Teacher's Handbook. &d. net 
A new series of infant school readers, printed in good type. 
and with attractive illustrations, to form a course in the phonic 
method of teaching to read. 
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Trinity College of Music. 


(Instituted 1872.) 


President—THe Rr. Hon. tHe EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.P., K.C.V.O. 
Chairman of Board—Srr FREDK. BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A, Mus.D. 
Director of Studies—C. W. PEARCE, Mus.D. 

Director of Examinations—E. F. HORNER, Mus.D. 


THE College provides INSTRUCTION and TRAINING in all Instrumental, 
Vocal, and Theoretical Musical Subjects and Elocution. The lessons are 
arranged to meet the convenience of both day and evening students. Entry may be 
made for any number of subjects—from one to the Full Course. The College is open 
to beginners as well as to the more proficient student, and pupils under 16 years of 
age are received for the Junior School. 
Approved complete Courses for the University of London Degrees in Music under 
Teachers of the University. Also preparation fer the degrees of other 
Universities: the examinations of the Royal College of Organists, Trinity College of 
a etc. 
Prospectus of the Teachin Site 
stipe , the Higher dey pico ase ylla 
bus may be had post 


ent, the Regulations for Scholar- 
i Pae ana the Local Centre Examinations . 


C. N. H. RODWELL, SECRETARY. 
MANDEVILLE PLACE, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 


THE INCORPORATED 


LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Training Course for Teachers 


in Elocution and Dramatic Art. 


CENTRAL ACADEMY, 
22, Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W.1. 


The Training Course extends over one year and consists 
of three terms, each lasting ten weeks. Examinations 
are held at tke end of every term. 


FEES: £10 10s. a Term, payable in advance. 


The Summer Term begins Monday, May 3rd, and 
closes Saturday, July 10th. 


If you wish to 
qualify to teach 


SHORTHAND, 
BOOK-KEEPING AND ACCOUNTANCY, 
COMMERCIAL PRACTICE, 
ADVERTISING, PRACTICAL BANKINC, 
COMMERCIAL LAW. 


you can do so in 
your spare time 
by means of 


PITMAR’S POSTAL COURSES 


The postal tuition meets exactly the requirements of 
teachers who are unable to secure oral training, or 
who desire to pursue the study of commercial subjects 
at home. One course, or any group of subjects, may 
be taken at any time, the lessons commencing from 
any stage of present knowledge. Write for details, 
stating the subjects in which you are interested. 


Director of Studies : 


FREDERICK cee 
F.R.S.A., F.C.1.S 


ROBERT W. HOLLAND, 


Sat ae, M.A., M.Sc, LL. D. | 


Wm. Hunt's 


OXFORD “IDEAL” 


LOOSE LEAF 


EXERCISE BOOK. 


WM. HUNT'S Patent Ideal LOOSE-LEAF NOTE-BOOK 
constitutes the best and most convenient Higher Form 
and Science Class Exercise Book, Lecture Note Book, 
Loose-Leaf Scrap Book, Storage Covers for Notes, Letters 
and Papers of all sorts yet invented. The Book opens 
perfectly flat for writing, and binds up absolutely securely ; 
can be un-made and re-made and the leaves transferred 
from one book to another or new leaves added in any 
manner without trouble and without risk of disarrange- 
ment or loss. No rings, posts, arches, or mechanism of 
any sort. Only one book necessary for many subjects. 
Each subject can be transferred to its own distinctive 
cover as convenient. 18 sizes and several qualities. 
Capacity : one leaf or 300 wipe no lost bulk. 


Showing the Book, scontaining Ste sheets of r, closed. The Divisible Lace is 
here shown joined, by inserting the Pointed Tag into the Barrel Tag. When the 
Book is in use the Lace should be joined as above only. When not in use the 
Lace-ends may be tied with a bow knot. 
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changing leaves. A leaf is shown withdrawn from one 
Divisible Lace before withdrawing it from the other. 


Showing the manner of 


PRICE LIST AND TERMS ON APPLICATION. 


WILLIAM HUNT, 


Manufacturing Academical Stationer, 


Opposite Balliol College, 18, Broad St., OXFORD 
Works: 11, ST. ALDATE’S 
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NORMAL PREss, LTD. 
ed. by Victor H. Allemandy. 3s. net. 
Silas Marner ” : S. A. Kahn, Litt.D. 


The Winter’s Tale: 
Notes on George Eliot's 
Is. 6d. net. 


oe 


OLIVER AND Boyp. 
A History of Great Britain: by James Munro, M.A. Part 2, 
1603 to 1919. 6s. net. : 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
Sones de la Lira Inglesa: por G. de Zéndegui. 
French Words and Exercises for Beginners : 
Is. 9d. net. 
The Development of the Atomic Theory : 
Is. 6d. net. 


5s. net. 
by Ada Sharpley. 


by A. N. Meldrum. 


RIVINGTONS. 
by H. J. Dakers, M.A. 4s. 


ROBERT SCOTT. 

The Conquerors of Palestine through Forty Centuries: by 
Major H. O. Lock. With introduction by Field Marshal 
Viscount Allenby. 7s. 6d. net. 

A concise and well-written account of the history of Palestine 
as revealed by many invasions. Major Lock has accomplished 
a difficult task, and his book will be an extremely useful 
addition to the school library. It will serve also to lend interest 
to certain parts of the Scripture teaching of our schools. 


SIMPKINS, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT AND Co. 
Something for Everyone. 9d. 
An excellent pamphlet containing ‘‘ Suggestions of Arts, 
Crafts, Hobbies, and other Diversions for Enforced or Acquired 
Leisure for FEx-Service Men.” <A valuable list of books is 
added. 
SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
The Way of Understanding: by Kenneth E. Kirk. Cloth, 2s 
net. Paper, Is. net. 
STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT. 
Spiritualism and the Christian Faith: by the Rev. E. W. 
Barnes, F.R.S., Canon of Westminster. 2nd edition. 
Is. net. 


Junior Latin Prose : 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 


A VACATION COURSE in Education will be held in August, 
1920. It is open to both men and women, and is not confined 
to members of the University. 


Graduate Teachers of seven years’ standing may obtain the 
University Diploma without further residence. 
Apply— 
THE DIRECTOR OF TRAINING, 
22, St. John Street, OXFORD. 


The Purpose of Prayer: by John Bretherton. 6s. net. 
The Word made Flesh: Notes on the Johannine Gospel and 
Epistle : by Edward Grubb, M.A. 4s. net. 


SWEET AND MAXWELL. 
A Short English Constitutional History for Law Students : by 
Edgar Hammond, B.A. 7s. 6d. net. 
A useful revision book designed for students preparing for 
such examinations as Law Preliminary at Oxford, but not 
dispensing with such works as Taswell-Langmead. 


UNDERHILL, PLYMOUTH. 
From Public School to Navy: an ap of the Special Entry 
Scheme. Edited by Lt. W. S. Galpin, R.N., with preface 

by Commander Viscount Curzon, M.P. 
An interesting record, whicl should be read by all masters in 
public schools, showing the work done by boys who joined the 
Navy under the Special Entry Scheme. Viscount Curzon 

appears to think that Osborne should be clesed. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS. 

Chemistry in Everyday Life : by Ellwood Hendrick. 3s. 6d. net. 
An account of modern chemistry written in popular style by 
an author who cheerfully tells us that he is ‘‘ somewhat of a 
gas bag.” He has contrived a very interesting piece of work. 


T. FISHER UNWIN. 
Japan: by David Murray, LL.D. Sixth edition. Revised to 
date, with supplementary chapters by Professor Joseph H. 
Longford, D.Litt. 7s. 6d. net. 


Stops, or How to Punctuate : by Paul Allardyce. 2s. net. 


WILLIAMS AND NORGATE. 
The Engines of the Human Body: by Arthur Keith, F.R.S. 
12s. 6d. 
This volume contains the lectures delivered by Dr. Keith to a 
delighted audience at Christmas, 1916, when he lectured at 
the Royal Institution. His young hearers will welcome this 
book as a pleasant reminder, but it is also to be recommended 
as a valuable addition to the school library. 


DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS. 


Vacation Classes will be held as follows :-- 
LONDON—APRIL 12th to 17th inclusive—a short course comprising 

(a) Daily Lessons in Rhythmic Movement, Solfege (Ear- 
training), and Improvisation. 

(b) Lectures by Mr. Ernest Read, A.R.A.M. (Professor of Aural 
Training and Improvisation at the R.A.M.), on ‘‘Funda- 
mentais of Music and Rhythm as applied to Teaching "' 
(the application of Dalcroze Methods of Solfege and Impro- 
visation to English needs). 

A two weeks’ Course comprising Rhythmic Movement, Solfege and Im- 

provisation will be held at Oxford—August 16-28 inclusive. 

manna and application for Prospectuses should be addressed 
THE DALCROZE SCHOOL OF EURHYTHMICS LIMITED, 


23, Store Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Eurhythm, Westcent, London. 


Telegrams : 
3-5). 


Telephone: Museum 2294 (10-1 ; 


LIST OF ASSOCIATIONS. 


The Names of Associations are inserted in this list at a special rate. 


Particulars 


may be obtained from the Advertisement Manager of “The Educational Times.” 


Agency, Joint Scholastic, Ltd.—Registrar: Mr. ; College 
Vi 


irgo, 9, Brunswick Square, W.C. 1. 


Agency for Women Teachers, Joint.—Registrar : 
Kensington, W. 14. 


iss A. M. Fountain, Oakley House, 14-18, Blooms- 
bury Street, W.C. 1. 
tion, 5s. 
Art Masters, National Society of.—Secretary : Teacher ” 
Mr. A. Shuttleworth, 45, Bedford Row, W.C. 1. 
ration.—Secretary : Mr. or research. 
enison House, Westminster, 


Church Education Cor 
Charles C. Osborne, 34, 
S.W. 1. wyth 


of Preceptors.—Secretary : Mr. G. Chalmers, 
2, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 


Froebel Educational Institute.—Secretary: Mr. 
Arthur G. Symonds, M.A., Colet Gardens, West 


The Geographical Association.—Annual subscrip- 

Members receive the 
post free three times per annum. 
borrow books from the Association’s Library 
receive advice and help in matters of teaching 


Enquiries to the Clerk, 1, Marine Terrace, Aberyst- 


Musicians, Incorporated Society of.—Secretary : 
Mr. H. Chadfield, 19, Berners Street, W. 1. 


Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and Ireland.— 
Secretary: Mr. A. Ehrhardt, B.A., 9, Brunswick 
Square, W.C. 


Teachers Registration Council.—Secretary: Mr. 
Frank Roscoe, M.A., 47, Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 
(Letters to be ‘addressed “ The Secreta y.’’) 


Theosophical Fraternity in Education .—Organis- 
ing Secretary: I. A. Hawliczek, B.Sc., 11, Tavistock 
Square, London, W.C.1. 


** Geographical 
They 
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UNIVERSITY OF GRENOBLE (France).. 


SUMMER TERM, 1920.--15th March to June 30th. 
Registration may take place at any time. 


COMPLETE COURSE OF UNIVERSITY STUDY IN LETTERS, SCIENCE, LAW, MEDICINE, POLYTECHNIC INST., COMMERCIAL INST. 


SPECIAL LECTURES ON FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS. 


PRACTICE IN READING AND SPEAKING (Groups of 6). 


COMPLETE COURSES OF PHONETICS. 


PRACTICE IN TRANSLATION AND FRENCH COMPOSITION (Groups of 25) 


Fees: 75 francs (Exclusive of Practical Exercises). Family Boarding Houses from 40 to 100 francs a week. 


EVERY SUMMER SPORT : 


Mountaineering. 


Excursions on foot and in auto in the finest province of France. 


Football. Hockey. Tennis. Half Fare on the P.L.M. line. 


More detailed information sent free on receipt of demand addressed to : 
COMITE DE PATRONAGE DES ETUDIANTS ETRANGERS, UNIVERSITE DE GRENOBLE (France) 


KENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


Summer School for Teachers, Folkestone 


August 16th to September llth, 1920. 


Principal: Mr. C. A. B. Garrett, B.Sc. 
Vice-Principal: Mr. F. H. Knowces., è 


Lectures on the Principles of Education and Handicraft as an educational 
medium will be given by Professor J. J. Findlay, M.A.. Ph.D. 
Lectures and practical classes will be conducted by well-known teachers on the 
following -- 
Course A Kindergarten Handwork Occupations. 
Handwork for Junior Scholars. 
Handwork for Senior Scholars, Woodwork, Metalwork, etc. 
Needlework. 
Course E Art Subiects. 
Course F Village Industries. 
For full particulars as to fees, accommodation, etc., apply to Mr. C. A. B. GARRETT, 
Technical Institute, Folkestone. 
E. SALTER DAVIES, 


Marcu, 1920. Director of Education. 


Course B 
Course C 
Course D 
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BUSINESS NOTICE. 


The Educational Times is published on the īst of each month. 
Price: Ninepence. 
Subscription for One Year, including postage, Ten Shillings. 


Letters to the Editor and Books for Review should be 
addressed to 


THE EDITOR, THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES, 
31, Muszum STREET, LoNvon,.W.C. 1. 


By post, Elevenpence. 


Advertisements should be addressed to 


Mr. P. C. BARTLETT, Advertisement Manager, 
27, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
Telephone: Gerrard 693. STRAND, Lonpon, W.C. 2. 


not later than the 20th of the month if intended for the next 
issue. : 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


Whole page Quarte1 page 


Half page One-eighth page ...{1 I 


Narrow Columns—One inch, 7/6; Half-inch, 4/- 


Special Rate for Teachers and Associations.—Announce- 
ments of posts vacant and wanted, meetings, lectures, etc., 
are accepted at the special rate of ome penny a word. 
Minimum nett charge, 2/6 prepaid. 


INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6, RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS 


(sous la direction de professeurs agrégés de l'Université de Paris). 


offers to Students, especially those intending to be teachers, 
a sound training in the French language. 


' HOLIDAY COURSES 


(JULY, AUGUST). 


Phonetics, Conversation, Translation, dictée and lecture 
expliquée, Lectures in French History and Literature. 


Weekly excursions in Paris and the surroundings arranged for Students, 
Hostel attached to the Guild for 20 resident women Students. 


ORDER FORM. 
To THE PUBLISHERS, 


THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES, 
31, Museum ST., Lonpon, W.C. 1. 


Please enter my name as a subscriber to THE 
EDUCATIONAL TIMES for one year, beginning with 
the issue f.enn 


I enclose remittance for Ten Shillings. 


COOH SST ReHEHEEHSS SESH ETHOS EHRESHTHSOHSCeHEseFeneDecesessesseee-see 


SCOTS SCHET SH SEES e Rea HERE HEBDOTSEEHEOOCHC RRR ESE epos Seeecoase 
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| PENSIONS COUPON. APRIL, 1920. | 


You are asked to show this Copy of the Educational Times to your Friends and Colleagues. 


APRI 1920 


EDUCATIONAL TIMES 


FEDERATED SCHOOLS 
PENSIONS ASSOCIATION. 


OFFICES - - - - 36/37, OLD JEWRY, E.C. 2. 


g f Central 29 


Telephone Central 35 


HE aim of the Association is to 

provide a Common Scheme of 
Pension whereby non - state - aided | 
schools may secure for members of 
their staff benefits similar to those | 
obtainable under the ‘Teachers’ 
Superannuation Act, 1919, and by 
co-operation facilitate the free inter- 
change of Teachers between school 

and school. 


MEMBERSHIP IS OPEN TO ALL SCHOOLS 
WILLING TO ADOPT THIS SCHEME 


FULLEST PARTICULARS CAN BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION. 


TD’ 
Printed by Ture BIRMIN none s, Lro., 42-44, Hill Street, Birmingham, and Published for the Pre r by H. F. W. Dr A NS, THE Year Book PRESS, L 
i Misean Street, London, W.C.1. [Entered at the New York Post. Office a s Secon d Class r matter.) 
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New S. Vol.2. No.5. } 
Old S. Vol.72. No. 685. 


MAY, 1920. 


TEACHERS’ GUILD 


OF 
GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND. 
Founded in 1884. 


President (1920) : 
Sir W. Henry HADOW. 
Ex-President (1919) : 
Rev. CANON MASTERMAN. 


Osjgects.—To unite all Teachers and 
others interested in Education as 
members of a learned profession, 
for mutual assistance and the 
promotion of Educational Ideals. 


A club — social and residential — is 
attached to the Guild. 

Subscription to the Guild, 
minimum, Ios. per annum. 
Entrance Fee to the Club, £1 Is. 
Subscription to the Club: 


London Members, {1 Is. 
Country Members, 10s. 6d. 


For Forms and further Particulars 
apply to the General Secretary, 
7,9, & 10, Brunswick Square, W.C.1. 


——— ŘŘŮĖ a i es US, i 


THE 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
Ineorporated by Royal Charter. 


BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, Lonpon, W.C. 1. 


LECTURES FOR TEACHERS. 


Professor John Adams’s Course on ‘‘ Edu- 
cational Psychology ” will be resumed on 
the 6th of May, when the eighth lecture 
will be delivered. 


MEMBERS’ MEETING. 

A Meeting of Members and their Friends 
will be held on Friday, the 7th of May, 
1920. Tea will be served at 5-30 p.m.: 
and at 6 p.m. E. A. W. Phillips, Esq., 
M.Inst.C.E., M.C.I., will deliver a Lecture 
on ‘‘The Tripod Scheme: a plea for a 
rational treatment of British Weights and 
Measures.” Discussion will be invited 
after the Lecture. 


THIS ISSUE 
CONTAINS : 
Essays on 


TRAINING FOR 
CITIZENSHIP, 


Teaching v. Education 
Verse & Translations 


and a Survey of the 

News of the Month 
with 

Notes and Comments. 


University 


Correspondence College 
(Founded in 1887) 


PRINCIPAL: 
WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., 
M.A., B.Sc., F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES. 


B.A., B.Sc., M.A., LL.B., B.Sc. 
(Economics), B.D. 


During the last fifteen years 12,725 U.C.C. Students 
have passed the Examinations of London University. 


Complete Prospectus, giving full particulars of courses 
and fees, post free to Private Stupents from the 
Secretary. 


No. 15, BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE. 


} 


~ Centre or School)’ can be obtain 


ben, —— —————————— 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 


OF THE R.A.M. AND THE R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus A). 
Examinations in Theory held in March and November 
at all Centres. In Practical Subjects in March—April 
at all Centres, and in the London District and certain 
Provincial Centres in November—December also. 
Entries for the November—December Examinations 
close Wednesday, October 13th, 1920. 

SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus B). 
Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, 
viz., June—July, October—November and March— 
April. Entries for the pee ay Examinations 
close for Great Britain Wednesday, May 12th (or, with 
extra fee, May 20th) ; Irish entries close May 5th (or, 
with extra fee, May 13th), 192v. 

Specimen Theory Papers set in sues years (Local 
‘on application. 

Price 6d. per annual set. 
The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable at The R.A.M. or The R.C.M. for two or three 


Syllabuses A and B, entry forms, and any further 

information, will be sent post free on application to— 
JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 

14 and 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1 

Telegrams : “Associa, London.” ’Phone: Museum 1710. 


THE INCORPORATED SOCIETY 
OF MUSICIANS. 


Founded 1882. Incorporated 1892, 


OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 
The objects for which the Society is established are 
the promotion of whatever may tend to the elevation 
of the status, and the improvement of the qualifi- 
cations, of all Members of the Musical Profession, 
or may aid the musical education of the people 


. ADVANTAGE OF MEMBERSHIP. 

A Benevolent Fund for Members, the Regulations 
for which have purposely been made as wide as 
possible in order to meet the many and very varying 
contingencies which arise from time to time. 

An Orphan Fund for the children of musicians, 
which is open to the dependents of all musicians. 
whether their parents were members of the Society 
or not. 

al advice on all protessional matters: Income 
Tax Claims; Copyright; The Recovery ot Fees, &c. 

Registers open to members o! “f Vacant Appoint- 
ments ” and " Engagements,” and for the transfer 
from member to member of pupils moving to new 
districts. 

Locat EXAMINATIONS IN Music 

The examinations of the Society, established in 
1884, are careiully arranged in a systematic series of 
Progressive Grades, embracing a complete course of 
musical study, and constitute a most valuable guide 
for Teachers in recording the progress of their pupil. 


Full particulars may be obtained upon applicatior 
to the GENERAL SECRETARY 19, BERNERS ST., W.1. 
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NORMAL 


Normal Corr. College. 


(FOUNDED 1889.) 


EXAMINATIONS 
FOR WHICH THE NORMAL 
PREPARES. 


A.C.P. and L.C.P. 
College ot Preceptors. 
Professional Prelim. Degree Examination. 
Froebel. Hygiene. 

L.L.A. Languages. 

Pupil ‘Teachers. Music. 

Preliminary Certit. Science and Art. 
Certificate. ! Other Qualitying 
Oxtord & Cainb. Locals. Exams. 


County Scholarships. 
Matriculation. 


SEND FOR NORMAL GUIDE. 
Cr. 8vo. 184 pages. Price 6d. net. 


To readers of this paper on 
| FREE. receipt of 2d. to cover postage. 


47, MeLrorp Roan, East Durwicu, S.E. 22, 
and 110, AVONDALE SQUARE, Lonpon, S.E. 1. 


——— b m 


index fo the Educational Times, 
1919. 


Readers who desire a copy of the Index to the Epuca- 
TIONAL TIMES for 1919 should apply to the Publishers 
as soon as possible. 


JOINT SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, Ltd., 
9, Brunswick Square, W.C. 1. 


This Agency is under the direction of a Coinmittee 
representing the following leading Educational 
Associations :— 


HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION of HEAD MASTERS. 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
TEACHERS’ QUILD. 

ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS. 


REGISTRAR: Mr. E. A. VIRGO. 


The object of this Agency is to render assistance 

at a minimum cost to Masters seeking appoint- 

ments. The lowest possiblé fees are therefore 
charged. 


Interviews by appointment from 12 noon to 1-30 
p-m., and from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m.; on Saturdays. from 
11 a.m. to 12-30 p.m. 


A PROSPECTUS will be sent on application. 


JOINT AGENCY for WOMEN TEACHERS 


OaKLey House, 
14, 16, and 18, Br.oomsnury STREET, Lonpon, W.C. 1. 


Under the management of a Committee 
appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, College of 
Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, 
Association of Assistant Mistresses, and 
Welsh County Schools Association. 


HIS AGENCY has been established for the 
purpose of enabling Teachcrs to find work 
without unnecessary cost. All fees have therefore 
been calculated on the lowest basis to cover the 
working expenses. 
No Registration Fees are charged to members of 
the above Associations, and tbeir Commissions are 
reduced. 


Hours for Interviews : 
11-30 a.m. to I p.m., and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11-30 a.in. to 1 p.m., and 2 to 3 p.m. 
When possible, special appointments should be 


rranged. 
$ s Recitisrrar: Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


WOLSEY 
HALL, 
OXFORD. 


POSTAL TUITION 


For The London University 
MATRIC., INTER., & FINAL 
B.Sc.. B.Sc. (Econ.), B.D., B.Com. 


B.A. 


MARIA GREY TRAINING 


COLLEGE ror WOMEN TEACHERS ıxN 
HIGH, SECONDARY, anD PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS. 


RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


FREE GUIDE 


On Application to 
DEPARTMENT E.T. 1. 


Jn connexion with the London University and recog- 
nised by the Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate. 


PRINCIPAL: 
Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, 


B.A. London, M.A. Sheffield, Girton College Moral 
Sciences Tripos, Cambridge Teachers’ 
Training Certificate. 


Students admitted in January and September to 
prepare for the London and Cambridge Teachers’ 
Diploma and the Higher Certificate of the National 
Froebel Union. 


Demonstration School attached to the Ccllege; 
and practice tor Students in neighbouring schools 
under the supervision of specialists. 


Tuition fees £24. A number of Scholarships from 
£8 to £24 ottered to Students with a Degree or its 
equivalent. Loan Fund. Special grants to Honours 
Students of £28 towards Hostel ‘ees, or £15 if living 
in rooms. ` 


Particulars of Coliege Hall and Registered Ledgings 
can be obtained from the PrixciraL at The Maria 
Grey College, Salisbury Road, Brondesbury, London, 
N.W. 6. 


THE 
TEACHERS REGISTRATION 
COUNCIL. 


Representative of the Teaching Profession 


Constituted by Order in Council 
29th Feb., 1942. 


The Council maintains an Official 
Register of Teachers who have been 
accepted for admission under the Con- 
ditions of Registration. 


The Register is open to qualified 
teachers in every branch, and until the 
end of 1920 experience under approved 
conditions is the sole qualification re- 
quired. After that date the conditions 
will become more stringent. 


Particulars and Forms of Application 
may be obtained trom 
THE SECRETARY, 
Teachers Registration Council, 


47, Bedford Square, 
London, W.C. 1. 


LEX. W. BAIN, B.A., B.8c. (Hons.) 
F.C, F.C.8., 


Universiry Tutor, LECTURER, AND EXAMINER, 

Head of the Chemical Department, City of London 

College, Member ot the Council of the College oi 
Preceptors, 


prepares Students for 

MATRICULATION, 

PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY, 
DIPLOMA & DEGREE EXAMINATIONS. 
28 years’ unbroken record of over 2,500 succesees. 

Preparation in SMALL CLASSES or by 
PRIVATE TUITION or by CORRESPONDENCE. 
Write fully to the Principat, or call personally, at 
THE CENTRAL TUTORIAL CLASSES, 


Vernon House, 
Sicilian Avenue, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 3 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD 


RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 

BY THE OXFORD DELEGACY, AND BY THE 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY SYNDICATE FOR 
SECONDARY TRAINING. 


Students are prepared for the Oxford 
Teachers’ Diploma ; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; and the Cherwell 
Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. 


Fees for the three Terms, 
from 75 to 100 Guineas. 


Scholarships of £50 may be awarded to 
all Honours Graduates who satisfy the 
conditions. Scholarships of £20 may be 
awarded to Pass Graduates. There is a 
Loan Fund. Students may borrow sums 
not exceeding £25, to be repaid within 
three years. 


Particulars and Prospectuses may be obtained from 
THE PRINCIPAL. 
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UNIVERSITY of St. ANDREWS. 
L.L.A. DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN. 


The attention of Candidates is drawn to the Ordinary 
and Honours Diplomas for Teachers, which are 
strongly recommended as suitable for those who are 
or intend to be teachers. 


Examinations are held at Aberdeen, Bedford, 
Beliast, Birmingham, Blackburn, Brighton, Bristol, 
Cambridge, Cardiff, Croydon, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Exeter, Glasgow. Hull, ds, Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Middlesbrough, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Plymouth, St. Andrews, 
Shefhield, Southampton, and several other towns. 


In‘ormation regarding the Examinations may 
be obtained from the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, 
The University, St. Andrews. 


Battersea Polytechnic. 
LONDON, S.W. 11. 


Domestic Science Training College. 


Recognised by the Board of Education for the 
Training of Teachers. 


Head of the College - Miss MARY E. MARSDEN. 


Full Courses of Training for Teachers of Cookery, 
Laundrywork, Housewifery, including Infant Care, 
Science applied to Housecraft, Needlework. Dress- 
making and Ladies’ Tailoring. 


Training for Housekeepers and School Matrons. 
Hostels for Students. 


For particulars of Curricula, Fees, Scholarships and 
Hostels, apply to the Secretary. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL & 
SCHOLASTIC BUREAU 


Enquiries invited for all classes 
of INSURANCE, Lowest Rates, 
Pensions, Endowments, Fire, 
Burglary, Employer's Liability, 
and all School risks. 


SCHOOL PRINTING SPEC- 
IALISTS. Lowest terms for 
high-class work. 


School Valuations and Transfers. 
Schools for Sale and Schools 
Wanted. 


Pupils recommended to 
approved Schools. 


Several qualified Masters and 
Mistresses with excellent ref- 


erences 
shortly. 


seek posts now or 


— 


All School requirements care- 
fully and promptly conducted 
under my personal and confi- 
dential attention. Write or 
call. — OSWALD SUNDERLAND. 


1, SICILIAN HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C. 1. 


The finest imaginative workmanship 
in 


MEMORIALS. 


TABLETS, Cast, Engraved, and in 
Enamel. 


CALVARIES 
and 
STAINED GLASS WINDOWS. 


H. H. MARTYN & CO. LTD., 


CHELTENHAM, 


and 5, Grafton St. (off Bond St.) 
LONDON, W. 1. 


Second-hand School Books 


Please write for Catalogue to 


GEORGE OVER, 
Educational Bookseller, RUGBY 


FOR SALE. 
NEAR THE SOUTH COAST AND VERY CON- 
VENIENT TO TOWN. l 


THE FREEHOLD of a well-planned School, 
containing 20 bedrooms and dormitories and other 
accommodation in proportion, offered at the very 
low price of 4,500 Gns. Very sound modern con- 
struction. Hollow walls. All conveniences. (Cost 
£7, (aM) to build pre-war.) 3 Acres of paddock and 
gardens. Alternative stone built property to above 
in same district, £3,850 ; eeno A genuine bar- 
gain. Full particulars to Stuart HEPBURN AND Co., 
39/41, Brompton Road, Knightsbridge. (Ken. 470). 


POSTS VACANT. 
CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


APPOINTMENT OF ORGANISING INSPECTORS 
OF PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


The Committee invites APPLICATIONS for TWO 
ORGANISING INSPECTORSHIPS of PHYSICAL 
TRAINING, one of which is for a man and the other 
for a woman. 

The successful candidates will be required to deal 
with the work of Physical Exercise in all types of 
institutions under the Committee. 

The salaries attached to the posts are in the case of 
the man £500 per annum, rising by annual increases of 
£25 to £700 and in the case of the woman £400 per 
annum rising by annual increases of £20 to £560, 
subject in each case to satisfactory service. There is 
no war bonus. 

_ The successful candidates will be subject to the pro- 
visions of the Council's Superannuation Scheme unless 
they are eligible under the Teachers’ Superannuation 
Act, 1918. 

_ Particulars of the appointments and formgof applica- 
tion may be obtained from the undersigned, by whom 
all applications marked ‘ Organising Inspector of 
Physical Taining © must be received not later than 
Thursday, 20th May, 1920. 

Canvassing, direct or indirect, will be a disqualifi- 


cation. 
P. D. INNES, Chief Education Officer. 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT EDUCATION 
OFFICER. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the POST of 
ASSISTANT EDUCATION OFFICER. The duties of 
the post are connected mainly with the administration 


of schools other than Elementary Schools, viz., 
Secondary Schools, Continuation Schools, Evening 


Schools, Schools of Art and Technical Schools, and 
candidates should have had, in addition to administra- 
tive experience, teaching experience in one or more of 
these types of institutions. 

The salary will be £800 a year rising, subject to 
Satisfactory service, by annual increases of £50 to 
{1.000. There is no war bonus. 

The successful candidate will be subject to the pro- 
visions of the Council Superannuation Scheme. 

Particulars of the appointment and forms of applica- 
tion may be obtained from the undersigned, by whom 
all applications marked “ Assistant Education Officer ” 
must be received not later than Thursday, 20th May, 
1920. 

Canvassing, direct or indirect, will be a disqualifi- 


cation. 

P. D. INNES, Chief Education Officer. 
Education Office, Council House, 

Margaret Street, Birmingham. 


CITY OF SHEFFIELD 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
PUPIL TEACHER CENTRE. 
Principal :—Mr. Joseph Batey. 
WANTED, as early as possible -— 
(1) FORM MASTI-R,well qualified to teach Chemistry. 
(2) FORM MISTRESS, well qualified to teach French. 
(3) FORM MASTER, well qualitied to teach Mathe- 
matics. 
A FORM MASTER and several FORM MIS- 
TRESSES. who are requested to state their par- 
ticular qualifications. 
Salaries according to the Sheffield Scale— 
Men :—Non-Graduate, £200 to £400; Graduate, 
£220 to £450. 
Women —Non-Graduate, £180 to 320: Graduate, 
£200 to £360. 
In determining the commencing salary, allowance 
may be made for some previous service. 
Applications, to be made on Forms which mav be 
had trom the undersigned on receipt of a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope, should be returned to the 
Principal, not later than 5th May, 1920, 
PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Education Office, Sheffield, Director of Education. 


(4, 


WANTED, ASSISTANT TEACHERS for Federated 
Church Schools. 

Salary according to the Scale of the Education 
Committee. 

Forms of Application may be obtained from the 
undersigned on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope, and should be returned to the Chairman of 
the Federation of Shetheld Church Day Schools, 
Leopold Street, Sheffield, as soon as possible. 

PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Education Office, Shefteld, Director ot Education. 

22ud April, 1920. 


= POSTS VACANT. _ 
CITY OF SHEFFIELD 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CENTRAL SECONDARY BOYS’ SCHOOL. 
(Principal :—Mr. J. W. Iliffe, M.A., Cantab). 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the following appoint 
ments :— 

(1) SENIOR SUBJECT MASTERS required for— 
(a) Mathematics ( To take charge of the subjects 
(b) Science i| in the Advanced Course. 
(c) Modern Languages. 

Minimum Salary £350 per annum, rising by 
annual increments of £12 10s. to a maximum of 
£550 or £600, according to qualifications and 
success. 

CLASSICS MASTER 

Minimum Salary £250 per annum, rising by 
annua! increments of £12 10s. to a maximum of 
£500. ‘ 

CANDIDATES FOR THE ABOVE APPOINTMENTS 
MUST HOLD A GOOD HONOURS DEGREE. 
MATHEMATICS MASTER. 

SCIENCE MASTER: (Physics and Chemistry). 

FRENCH MASTER: Knowledge of Spanish or 
Russian an advantage. 

FRENCH AND GERMAN MASTER. 

ENGLISH MASTER. 

Candidates for these appointments must be 
graduates. Minimum Salary, £220 per annum, 
rising by annual increments of £12 10s. to a 
Maximum of £450. 

ART MASTER: A trained Master, with good 
qualifications, 

Minimum Salary £200 or £220 per annum, 
rising by annual increments of £12 10s. to a 
maximum of £400 or £450, according to qualifica- 
tions and success. 

Certain previous experience in like capacity under 
other Authorities may be counted in fixing the com 
mencing salary, and in the case of the holders of the 
Secondary School Teacher's Diploma, one year’s 
training for such diploma after graduation will be 
counted as two years of service. 

Applications in the first place to be made to the 
Principal, not later than the 5th May, 1920. 
Education Office, PERCIVAL SHARP, 

Sheffield. Director of Education, 


CENTRAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Head Mistress :—Miss F. M. Couzens, B.A. (Lond.) 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the following posts 
vacant in September :— 
(1) SENIOR ENGLISH MISTRESS. Applicants 
must hold an Honours Degree or its equivalent, 
and must be able to undertake the main part of 
the English work in an Advanced Course in 
Modem Studies, and to organise and supervise 
the subject throughout the school. 
SENIOR MATHEMATICS MISTRESS, holding 
an Honours Degree or its equivalent, to organise 
and supervise the Mathematics throughout the 


school. 

(3) SCIENCE MISTRESS, qualified to teach Physics 

and Chemistry. 

(4) FORM MISTRESS, Graduate, 
qualifications in Class Singing. 

Salary Scale for Senior Subject Mistresses, £300, 
rising by £10 annually to £440. 

For Graduate Form Mistresses, £200 or £225, 
according to qualifications, rising by £10 annually to 
£360 or £400. 

Previous Secondary experience will be taken into 
consideration in fixing the initial salary. 

Application Forms, which mav be had on receipt of 
a starnped addressed foolscap envelope from the under- 
Signed, to be returned to the Head Mistress. 
PERCIVAL SHARP, 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(2) 


with special 


trained and qualified persons for the position of 
WOMAN INSPECTOR OF NEEDLEWORK in 
Public Elementary and Continuation Schools. 

Salary £360 per annum, rising by annual incre- 
ments of £25 to £435 per annum. 

Forms of Application, which may be obtained from 
the undersigned on receipt of a stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope, should be returned, duly com- 
pleted, not later than the 8th May, 1920. 

PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Education Office, Shettield, Director of Education. 
9th April, 1920. 


TECHNICAL SCHOOL OF ART, ARUNDEL ST. 
REQUIRED: A well qualified ART INSTRUCTOR 
to teach Preparatory Art Subjects. Applicants who 
have had experience with special Art Classes for 
Teachers in Training Colleges, Elementary and 
Secondary Schools, will receive preference. Salary 
according to qualifications and experience: Minimum 
£200, rising by annual increments of £12 10s. to £400. 
Application Forms, which may be obtained at this 
Office, should be completed and returned to the under- 
signed by May 2ist, 1920. i 
Education Office, PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Sheftield. Director of Education. 


POSTS VACANT. 
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CITY OF SHEFFIELD 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
ABBEYDALE SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS. 
HEAD MistrREss: Miss R. A. TONKIN (Mod. Lang. 
Tripos). 


Applications are invited for the following Appoint- 
ments to commence in September next :-—- 

(a) FORM MISTRESSES to teach one or more 
of the following subjects: English, Science, Mathe- 
matics. French and German or Spanish. History and 
Geography. Initial salary according to qualifica- 
tions and experience ; Graduates with good Honours, 
minimum £225, rising by annual increments of £10 
to £400; Graduates, minimum £200, rising by annual 
increments of £10 to £360; non-Graduates, minimum 
£180, rising by annual increments of £10 to £320. 

(b) PHYSICAL EXERCISES AND GAMES 
MISTRESS. Initial salary according to qualifica- 
tions and experience. Minimum £180, rising by annual 
increments of £10 to £320, 

Certain previous experience in like capacity under 
other Authorities may be counted in fixing the com- 
mencing salary, and in the case of holders of the 
Secondary School Teachers’ Diploma, one year's full 
training for such Diploma after graduation will be 
counted as two years’ service. 

Forms of Application may be had from the under- 
signed on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap 
cuvelope. 

PERCIVAL SHARP. 
Education Office, Shetheld, Director of Education. 
7th April, 1920. 


ALL SAINTS’ SCHOOL.. 

WANTED, Certificated Assistant Teacher for the 
Boys’ Department (Master preferred), and Certificated 
Assistant Mistress for the Infants’ Department. 

Salary according to the Scale of the Education 
Committee. 

Forms of Application may be obtained from tbe 
undersigned on receipt of a stamped addressed enve- 
lope, and should be returned to the Chairman of the 
Federation of Shefheld Church Day Schools, Leopold 
Street, Sheffield, as soon as possible. 

PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Education Office, Sheffield, Director of Education. 
10th April, 1920. 
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POSTS VACANT. 


CITY OF SHEFFIELD 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the positions 
of ASSISTANT ORGANISERS OF PHYSICAL 
TRAINING (one MAN, one WOMAN). 


SALARIES: Men. £220, rising by £12 10s. Ud. per 
annum to £450; Women, £200, msing by £10 per 
annum to £460. Certain previous expenence will be 
considered in fixing the commencing salary. 

Forms of Application, which may be obtained 
from the undersigned on receipt of a stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope, should be returned, duly completed, 
not later than the Sth May, 1920. 


PERCIVAL SHARP. 
‘ Director of Education. 
Education Office, Sheffield, 
9th April, 1920. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
(Principal: Rev. V. W. Prarson, B.A.). 
WANTED: 

l. As early as possible, a 
SCIENCE. 

Salary £350, rising to £550 or £600, according to 
qualifications. In determining the commencing 
salary allowance may be made for previous service. 
ALSO, to commence duties in September : 

2. Resident MASTER OF METHOD, with sub- 
sidiary subjects. 

Commencing salary as for Lecturer in Science. 

3. Resident MISTRESS OF INFANT SCHOOL, 
METHOD, with Handwork. 

Commencing salary £400. rising to £440 or £480 
according to qualifcation. In determining the com- 
mencing salary allowance may be made for previous 
service. 

4. LECTURER IN ENGLISH (Woman). 

Salary as for Mistress of Infant School Method. 

Resident Lecturers pay £30 per annum in respect 
of board and residence. 

Applications should be made on Forms which may 
be had of the undersigned. and are to be returned to 
the Principal as early as possible. 

PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Education Office, Shetteld, Director of Education. 
3ist March, 1920. 


LECTURER IN 


THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


TRAINING COLLEGES. 


CITY OF SHEFFIELD 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
(Principal: Rev. V. W. Pearson, B.A.). 
ONE YEAR COURSE IN PHYSICAL TRAINING 
(APPROVED BY THE BoarbD OF EDUCATION). 
The Course commences in September next, and is 
intended for men who are seeking to qualify for 
positions as Full-time Instructors in Physical Training 
or as Organisers of such instruction under Local 
Education Authorities. 
Fee for Course : £21 10s. Od. (covering Registration, 
Tuition, Examination, Board and Residence, etc.) 
Forms of Application and = Prospectus may be 
obtained on application to the Principal of the College, 
Collegiate Crescent, Shettheld. 
PERCIVAL SHARP. 
15th April, 1920. Director of Education. 


POST WANTED. 


HIGHLY QUALIFIED, well connected French 

Young Laly (University) seeks post (non-resident 
in or near London), Public or good Private School 
for September, Fluent English, thorough knowledge 
English Literature, good disciplinarian.—Testmonials. 
Mile. de Labriole, 172, Lewisham Road., $.E.13. 


Lancashire and Western 


Sea Fisheries Committee. 


INSTRUCTION IN NAVIGATION AND MARINE 
BIOLOGY. 


A SHORT COURSE of practical instruction in naviga- 
tion and marine biology, suitable for teachers in 
schools in maritime districts, will be given at the 
Marine Laboratory, Piel, Barrow-in-Furness, from 
August 2nd to 14th, 1920. 


Full particulars may be obtained on application to 
Dr. J. T. Jenkins, 16, Walton’s Parade, Preston. 


THE 
TRAINING 


work which is being done. 


furnished on application. 


Patrons : 
President: H.R.H. 
Vice-President : 
Chairman and Treasurer : 


Joint Secretaries : 


London Offices 


H. BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G. 


SPECIAL APPEAL TO 
MASTERS & MISTRESSES 


“ARETHUSA” 


AND THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


NEED HELP 


You can do so much by telling the pupils of the good 


Will you arrange a regular collection in your School? 
Any information on the Society’s work will be gladly 


A Lecturer will be sent if so desired. 


THEIR MAJESTIFS THE KING AND QUEEN. 

THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLICOE. 

C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 

Chairman of “ Arethusa ” Committee: HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 


National Refuges, 164, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2 


SHIP 


COPELAND. 


higher type. 


THE 


“ARS VIVENDI” SYSTEM 


INTRODUCES INTO HUMAN EVOLUTION 


A NEW PRINCIPLE. 


Discovery of the Respiratory Use of the Cranial Sinuses. 


IT IS NATURE’S SECRET OF VITALITY. 


Breathing becomes copious and easy, 
the voice full and the walk buoyant. 


Special Treatment without need of Operations 


for Nasal Catarrh, Throat Weakness, 
and Difficulty in Breathing. Also for Ner- 
vous Affections in adults and children. 


ADENOIDS 


Prevented and, in majority of cases, Cured even in 
advanced stages without surgical operation—by unique 
combination of manipulation, sound vibration and vocal 
exercises, and ‘‘ Ars Vivendi” breathing. 
No Pain or Inconvenience caused to the Child. 

This principle revolutionises and reconstructs present 
methods, furnishing the Key to Increase of Living 
Energy and Development of the human form to a 


Mr. Arthar Lovell, 94, Park St., Mayfair, W.1 
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SCHOLASTIC AGENTS === 


This Agency is under distinguished patronage, including that of the Principals 


of the majority of our leading Schools. 
ə 


Assistant Masters and Tutors. 


This department is under the personal direction of Mr. JAMES HEARD, B.A. 
(of Westminster and Trinity College, Cambridge). 


Assistant Mistresses. 


The work of this department is divided into four groups, each under a trained 
Assistant, so that the requirements of each client may receive individual 
attention. 


Lady Matrons, Housekeepers, and School Secretaries. 


This department is under the personal direction of a Trained Lady Superin- 
tendent. 


THERE IS NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, and the rate of 
Commission charged to those for whom an appointment is secured has recently 
been reduced. 


Transfer of Schools and Partnerships. 


This department is under the personal direction of Mr. TRUMAN, who has had 
a wide experience in the conduct of negotiations connected with the transfer 
of schools, and who is in a position to give sound advice and assistance to 
those seeking to buy or,sell Schools and Partnerships. 


NO CHARGE IS MADE TO PURCHASERS. 


Offices: 158-162, Oxford iat London, W. 1. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Tutoress, Phone, London.” Telephone: Museum 1136. 
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MATHEMATICAL, 
and SCIENTIFIC 
BOOKS 


Always a large Stock of 
Second-hand Books at 
about half prices. 


ESTABLISHED 
1854 


Keys and 


Translations. 


SCHOOLS — 
SUPPLIED. BOOKS 


BOUGHT 


J. Poole & Co. 


104 Charing Cross Rd., 
LONDON, W.C. 


Telephone No. 1646 Gerrard 


New and Second-hand. All Inquiries answered 


EXAMINATION PAPER 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


In strict accordance with the College creme: Ruled both sides. 
re gag eS oa PER PRES 6s. 6d. 
138. 


ANSWER BOOKS FOR EXAMINATIONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 


Senior, 3 Books 1/10; Junior, 3 Books 1/10 ; Preliminary, 3 Books 1/10. 
Music Pa 


(PostacEr EXTRA.) REMITTANCES SHOULD ACCOMPANY ORDER, 


F. W. SHELBOURNE & Co., Whelesale & Retail Statloners, 
Telephone: Holborn 6 63, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 


MARRIED LOVE 


A New Contribution to tne 
Solution of Sex Difficulties 


By Marie Srores, D.Sc., Ph.D. 
SEVENTH EDITION, 6/- NeT 


«To the married and to those 
about to marry, provided they are 
normal in mind and body and not 
atraid of facing facts, this should prove 
a most helpfal book.” — British Medicai 
Journal. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Lro. Lonnow 


A Y Nothing like 
the genuine 
original 


to cure and prevent Throat Troubles — 
to saf guard you against Influenza, Diphtheria 
Scarlet Fever and other “catching ` maladies 
-- to check dental decay, purify the breath, 
and cleanse the whole mouth and throat from 
injurious microbes, 


Buy a bottle at your chemtst’s to-day, price 2/2, and 
suck a few tabets every morning and evening after 
cleaning your teeth; 1t's the best form of health assurance 


GENATOSAN, LTD. (Makers of Sanatogen, etc.’ 
12. Chenies Street, London, W.C. 1. 
(Chairman: The Viscountess Rhondda) 


a =: 


FOR SALE— EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


Vol. 7, 1854, 10/- Another volume, Jan. 1869-Dec. 1871, 15/- 
Also 1860, 1861, 1862, 1863, each 6 /- Also volumes for 1889, 
and 1892 to 1915, in New Publisher’s Binding, 7 /6 each. 


THE GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLET 
¢ 


Any of these will be supplied by 
JOHN DAVIS, 13, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


BOOKS “reog ana ALL otter Subjects. 
— Second Hand and New 


BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. Catalogues Free. 


State Wants. Books Bought. Best Prices Given. 
W. & Q. FOYLE, Ltd., 121/5, Charing Cress Rd, Londen, W.C. 2. 


DRILL OR GYM SHOES. 


Plain Canvas, Stout Rubber Soles. in White or Brown. In sizes. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 3m 
In Black only, best quality ; . 4/6 
Black Canvas, Chrome Leather Soks, sewn ‘for real hard wear. “2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 5/11 


MADDOCK & SON, 
“s Sports and Games Shoe Makers,” 
272, FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 


` Please mention paper when writing. 
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PATON'S LIST 
SCHOOLS vd TUTORS 


23rd ANNUAL EDITION NOW PREPARING. 


An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. 


EVERY YEAR THOUSANDS OF PARENTS 
CONSULT THIS BOOK. 


Dear Mr. Paton, NATIONAL LIBRARY OF IRELAND, 


I shall be much obliged DuBLin.—‘‘This important pub- 
if you will insert my adv. lication occupies a prominent 
again in your List of Schools. eect ae Se Room ang 
At any price it is cheap, for ia a ta 
I know I get many more 
pupils than I can trace from 
your List. I know I have 
you to thank for the pros- 
perity of my school. 


March 26th, 1920. 


“ F have much pleasure in re- 
newing the advertisement in 
your excellent Guide, and should 
like to take the opportunity to 
express to you my best thanks 
for the invaluable help of your 
Agency.” ; 


`“ I enclose order form, duly 
signed. I am more than 
grateful for the excellent service 
your Agency does my school.” 


“ Please insert my pages as 
usual. I believe I get more 
pupils from that than from any 


other source.” ; 
“1l am returning the adver- 


tisement at once with a little 
addition. . . . We have this 
term four pupils introduced by 
you, and I am much obliged to 
you for your help. It makes all 
the difference in these difficult 
days whether one has a full 
school or not.” 


“ When I first came here I 
spent over £50 in six months 
advertising in the leading papers 
—result, one boy. Then I came 
under your Agency—result, a 
steady stream of boarders 
every term, more than filling up 
the vacancies caused by boys 
leaving. I have already had to 
open another dormitory, and am 
on the point of ‘ venturing’ on 
another boarding house.” 


Specimen Copy and full particulars sent free 
of charge to Head Masters and Head Mistresses. 


J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 


143, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. centrai soss. 
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“ I find it most useful to my 
patients when seeking informa- 
tion about sending their boys 
and girls away, and have kept 
a copy in my waiting-room for 
some years.’ 
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FEDERATED SCHOOLS 
PENSIONS ASSOCIATION. 


OFFICES - - - - 36/37, OLD JEWRY, E.C. 2. 


Central 29 
Telephone - - | Central 35 


HE aim of the Association is to 

provide a Common Scheme of 
Pension whereby non - state - aided 
schools may secure for members of 
their staff benefits similar to those 
obtainable under the Teachers’ 
Superannuation Act, 1919, and by 
co-operation facilitate the free inter- 
change of Teachers between school 

and school. 


MEMBERSHIP IS OPEN TO ALL SCHOOLS 
WILLING TO ADOPT THIS SCHEME 


FULLEST PARTICULARS CAN BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION. 
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The Schoolmasters’ Advisory Bureau 
conducted by 


THE FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION. | 


The busy Master who has the welfare of his boys at heart should not delay in joining this 
Association. 

The monthly journal— Notifications ’’—will keep him au fait with the changing con- 
ditions and prospects of all careers at home and abroad, with scholarships and exhibitions 
available at the universities and elsewhere, with forthcoming examinations and other items 
of importance on all questions concerning education and vocations. Individual enquiries 
from members are also promptly and accurately dealt with by post. 


Membership includes Head and Assistant Masters, University Tutors, Private Tutors, 
and Education Officials at home and overseas. 


The Association has also a well organised Scholastic Appointments Department and possesses 
unusual facilities for securing the best remunerated scholastic and tutorial appointments 
for qualified university men and women. 


Further particulars from the Secretary, F.C.A., 53, Victoria Street, S.W. 1. Telephones : 
Victoria 4163 and 5942. 


ee ee ee 8. 


Messrs. GRIFFITHS, POWELL & SMITH, 


Educational and School Transfer Agents. 
(ESTABLISHED OVER 80 YEARS.) 


Say Please note new Address :— 


12 & 13, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


GROUND FLOOR. 
For many years at 34, Bedford Street, Strand, and 22 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


Telegraphic Address— Scholasque, Westrand, London.” Tele phone—Gerrard 7021. 


Head Masters and Principals of Preparatory and other Schools desirous of engaging 
University and other qualified English or Foreign, Resident or Non-Resident Masters, can have 
eligible Candidates introduced to them (free of charge) by stating their requirements to 
MESSRS. GRIFFITHS, POWELL AND SMITH. 

Assistant Mistresses and Governesses introduced. Also Lady Matrons and House- 
keepers. No charge to Principals. 

Schools transferred and valued. Partnerships arranged. No charge unless 
sale effected. List of Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and School Partnerships for sale sent gratis 
to intending purchasers, to whom no commission is charged. Several intending purchasers 
with capital up to £8,000. 

Pupils introduced to. Preparatory and other Schools. 
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J. M. DENT’S NEW BOOKS. 


Two New Books by DR. RICHARD WILSON, B.A. 
The Complete Citizen. 


Cr.8vo. WITH 16 COLOURED PLATES AND deat eee BLACK AND WHITE ILLUSTRATIONS. 2/6 net. 
This new volume is designed to form a Citizen Reader for Middle Forms, Central Schools, and Continuation Schools. 
EpucatTion.—" This little book is quite the best introduction to the study of civics which we have seen. It is written 

in a style that grips the reader by its sheer simplicity.” 


Servants of the People. 
A BOOK OF BIOGRAPHIES FOR VERY YOUNG CITIZENS. De nace. 2/- NET. 


This book is designed to form a preparation for the study of citizenship, based upon history, literature, and the interests of 
daily life. lt can be used as a general history book, neither too military nor too political for pupils of ten to twelve years of age. 


HOME AND SCHOOL EXERCISES 


IN COMPOSITION THROUGH READING. 
By F. PICKLES, M.A., and J. E. PICKLES, M.A., B.Sc. PART I. 1/3 NET. 
Whilst the books are designed for the special needs of pupils i in the new Central, Upper Standard and Day Continuation 
Schools, they should also meet the requirements of all pupils who begin the intensive study of English at about the age of 
twelve. Although these books are complete in themselves, they are meant to lead up to and supplement the larger works :— 


COMPOSITION THROUGH READING. 


THE DIRECT METHOD OF TEACHING ENGLISH. Each volume a reading book and a manual of Composi- 
tion in one. By F. PICKLES, M.A. 
BOOK I. For Middle Forms and Continuation Schools, 2/3 BOOK II. For Senior Forms and Matriculation Students, 2/9 net. 


A NEW VOLUME IN PROFESSOR RIPMANS SERIES. 


CONTINUATION SCHOOL F RENCH. ' 


By RANDALL WILLIAMS and WALTER RIPMAN, M.A. 2/6 NET. 
This new book is designed for pupils who are beginning French at a later age than is usual in Secondary Schools, and the 
Vocabulary is more adult than in ordinary First French Books. 


BY THE SAME AUTHORS. 


A RAPID FRENCH COURSE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY HERBERT COLE. Cr. 8vo. 3/- NET. 
This book forms an excellent “ follow on ”' to the above and is already in use in a large number of Evening Schools and Institutes. 


THE TEMPLE POETRY BOOKS. 


A New Graduated Series of Poetical Selections, ranging from the Nursery Rhyme to Shakespeare and Milton, and in- 
cluding also short Rhythmical Prose Passages. Paper, 7d. each. Cloth, 9d. each. BOOK I.—Nursery Numbers. 
BOOK II.—Poets at Play. BOOK III.—The Fairy Harper. BOOK IV. — Stories and Song. BOOK V.—The Land We Love. 
BOOK VI.—Verses Old and New. BOOK VII.—The Laurel Crown. BOOK VIII.—Shakespeare and Milton. 


A FIRST and SECOND CHAP BOOK OF ROUNDS. 


By ELEANOR FARJEON. Music by H. FARJEON. Paper Foolscap. Each, 1/- Net. 
Two series of charming rounds, sixteen to each book, so rhythmic and catching that they need no memorising. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


THE NURSERY SCHOOL. 


By MARGARET MACMILLAN. 7/6 Net. 
JourRNAL oF EpucaTion.—" Another Pestalozzi operating amid twentieth century conditions in a poor quarter of London.” 


SELF-HEALTH AS A HABIT. 


By EUSTACE MILES, M.A. 5/- Net. 
DaiLy TELEGRAPH.—‘‘ Abounds in prudent precepts for those who desire to preserve the vigour of youth.” 


SHAKESPEARE FOR COMMUNITY PLAYERS. 


By ROY MITCHELL. Fully Illustrated. 6- Net. 
A very practical handbook dealing with the amateur presentation of scenes from Shakespeare's plays. 


J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD., Aldine House, Bedford Street, W.C.2 
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NOTICE TO READERS. 


The June Number of the Educational Times will contain a Report on 
the Prize Competition announced in our issue for April. There wiil also 
be an important article on ‘‘ Conditions in Girls’ High Schools, their Cause 
and Cure.” 

IMPORTANT. 


With the June Number will be presented a Drawing by Mr. Fred 
Richards, A.R.C.A., and readers are asked to instruct Newsagents to avoid 
folding the copy for delivery, since the Drawing is specially mounted and 
well worthy of preservation. 


NOTICE TO WRITERS. 


The Editor ts prepared to consider essays, sketches, or 
verse, provided that they are marked by originality or 
freshness of view. Accounts of successful teaching devices 
or efforts to introduce new methods in education will 
recerve special attention. Articles submitted should not 
exceed 600, 1,200, or 1,800 words in length, according to 
the importance of the topic. The name and address of the 
writer should be written at the head of the first page and 
the number of words indicated. Articles, if declined, will 
not be returned unless they are sent with a stamped addressed 
envelope for this purpose. 


Address: 31, Museum Street, London, W.C. 1 


Address for Advertisements : 
27, Southampton Sireet, Strand, W.C. 2. 


1920. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Mr. Fisher’s Kite. 

The President of the Board has lately flown a kite 
in the shape of proposals for abolishing the dual system 
in our public elementary schools. Under the Act of 
1902 such schools are either ‘ provided ” or “ non- 
provided.” The first named are public property and 
the teachers therein are not subject to denominational 
tests. The latter are usually the property of a religious 
body, lent for the purposes of elementary education at 
certain times. In return for this use of the premises 
the owners of the school have the right to choose the 
head teacher and to receive monetary compensation 
for damage to the building. They may thus impose a 
denominational] test on the head teacher, and in practice 
it is found that the majority of assistant teachers are 
also expected to conform. The owners of the school 
are subject to demands from the Board for structural 
improvements, and these demands are often very 
difficult to meet. Briefly, Mr. Fisher offers to the 
owners of non-provided schools relief from these demands 
and also the opportunity of giving denominational 
religious teaching in all public elementary schools. 
In return, the owncrs are to give up the right of appoint- 
ing the head teacher and are to permit an extended use 
of the school premises for educational purposes. The 
privilege of giving instruction in their own creed will 
give to the denominations the much-discussed “ right 
of entry ° into provided as well as non-provided 
schools. 


Teachers or Curates. 

The difficulties which arise from the dual system are 
fully recognised, but it is possible to pay too much for 
their removal. Mr. Fisher suggests that elementary 
school teachers will be permitted, but not compelled, 
to give denominational religious instruction to their 
own pupils. He adds that they will receive no extra 
payment for this service. He does not, and cannot, 
promise that the volunteers will receive no special 
favour when promotion is afoot. Nor docs he offer 
any suggestion as to the practical working of the scheme. ¢ 
A religious body may be represented in a school by a 
score of children, ranging in age from eight to fourteen 
years. Obviously the same lessons cannot be given 
to pupils of such varying ages. Even if this were 
practicable there would remain a problem of organisa- 
tion, since the ordinary school lessons are arranged for 
classes of forty or more. These working difficulties, 
however, are trifles compared with the objection which 
teachers may properly take when they are invited to do 
the work of the clergy. It is now time for teachers 
to claim recognition for their own work and to declare 
that while they are willing to co-operate wich members 
of other professions in all that concerns the welfare 
of children they are not wiling to become casual 
labourers for cither clergymen or doctors. 
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The Professional View. 

It is not known that Mr. Fisher consulted any repre- 
sentative body of teachers before he made known his 
plan for abolishing the dual system. Had he done so, 
it is probable that he would have learned something of 
the strong dislike which teachers feel towards any 
proposal for bringing in outsiders to teach 1eligion 
during school hours. Even stronger is their dislike 
for any plan which will operate as a religious test in 
their own ranks. There are many sincere people who 
believe that dogmatic religious instruction should 
form part of the education of every child. In their 
desire to secure this they are willing to see an illicit 
extension of the principle of compulsion, utilizing the 
fact that children are obliged to attend school for the 
purpose of learning certaim subjects in order to compel 
them to receive instruction in creeds. We should be 
quick to see the folly of making laws to force every 
child to receive dogmatic religious teaching. In 
practice this is what is done, since the so-called un- 
denominational religious teaching 1s dogmatic, on the 
principle of the well-known saying: ‘‘ Orthodoxy is 
my opinion, heterodoxy is the other man’s.” With- 
drawals from religious instruction are in practice almost 
unknown, so that the exercise becomes compulsory 
and part of the State machinery, a circumstance which 
destroys its spiritual cffect and is contrary to all that 
it aims to impart. 


The N.U.T. Conference. 

Our Primary School Correspondent gives an excellent 
account of the proceedings at this year’s Conference, 
which was held at Margate during Easter week. The 
President, Miss J. F. Wood, B.A., is a secondary school 
teacher from Manchester, and her address was marked 
by breadth of vision and sincere enthusiasm for educa- 
tion. Especially noteworthy is her plea for a higher 
standard of attainment and training for teachers, 
This aspiration found concrete expression in an admir- 
able speech by Mr. Alfred Flavell, of Birmingham, who 
introduced and secured the adoption of a far-reaching 
scheme for the training of teachers in University in- 
stitutions. This now becomes part of the official 
policy of the National Union of Teachers, and we hope 
it will be pressed with all the strength which that 
powerful body can command. It is one of the means of 
speedily bringing about the unification of the teaching 
profession. Secondary school teachers are gencrally 
educated in Universities, but their professional training 
is not sufficiently encouraged. On the other hand the 
elementary school teachers are very inadequately 
educated in seminary training colleges where professional 
training is compulsory and often rigidly narrow. We 
ought to have a University education for all teachers 
and a professional training which will develop alertness 
of mind and power of initiative. 


A Foolish Demonstration. 


Mr. Fisher intended to make known his proposals 
concerning religious education at a meeting in Kingsway 
Hall on Saturday, March 27th. There assembled a 
large audience, including many members of Local 
Education Authorities, School Managers, and a sprink- 
ling of Bishops. Unfortunately there also assembled 
a few score men whose genuine grievances had for the 
moment overcome their usual good sense. These men 
succeeded in preventing Mr. Fisher from speaking, 
although they wished to hear him, by howling at Sir 
Cyril Cobb, the Chairman of the London Education 
Committee, and refusing to allow him to introduce 
the President of the Board. It was an unseemly affair, 
duly seized upon by the newspapers as a bright piece 
of news, and thus brought before the general public 
with an emphasis out of all proportion to its real im- 
portance. There can be no doubt that the plight of 
many London teachers is extremely serious, and London’s 
educational machinery is too vast and complicated to 
move very quickly. Continued delay is always ex- 
asperating to men and women who have to meet obliga- 
tions such as rent, rates and taxes, which brook no 
delay. It is good to learn, therefore, that the Burnham 
Committee has intervened promptly and with every 
prospect of success. Demonstrations which involve 
the shouting down of speakers and the breaking-up of 
public meetings are not things to be indulged in by 
teachers who respect themselves and their craft. 


A Step Towards Unification. 


The Teachers Registration Council was established 
in 1912 and the Official Register of Teachers was opened 
in 1914, some seven months before the outbreak of war. 
Despite the handicap of this world catastrophe the 
Register has made good progress, and the number who 
have voluntarily enrolled is approaching 38,000. The 
Register itself is important only as a test of the reality 
of the desire, which teachers have so often expressed, 
that their calling should be placed on a professional 
basis, with unification between the various branches 
and an established standard of qualification for full 
recognition. We learn that an important step has 
been taken by the Council, which has summoned a 
Joint Conference of representatives of all the national 
associations and societies of teachers. This gathering 
will take place on Saturday, the 15th May, and resolu- 
tions will be submitted affirming the importance of 
unification and suggesting means by which it may be 
secured. The project of a National Council of Educa- 
tion will also be considered and the possibility of secur- 
ing for teachers an acknowledged right to be consulted 
on legislation and administrative policy which affect 
their work in the schools. A fully representative 
Conference of this kind may be expected to have far- 
reaching results. Meanwhile it is important that all 
unregistered teachers should apply at once to become 
registered, especially as we understand that the regis- 
tration fee is to be raised within a few weeks’ time. 
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A Gathering of Musicians. 


““ One who was Present” writes: The Conference 
of the Incorporated Society of Musicians is rightly 
regarded as one of the most important gatherings of 
musicians held during the year. Since 1914 the war 
has suspended the meetings, but the Society determined 
to meet this year in Nottingham, where the authorities 
of University College generously provided a-Conference 
Hall, and the civic authorities offered a welcome. 
Professors Henderson and Barton gave lectures to the 
members on ‘‘ Psychology and Music Teaching ’’ and on 
“The Physics of Sound ”’ respectively,while Mr. F. Roscoe 
attended to explain the importance of the Registration 
movement and the mysteries of the Teachers’ Super- 
annuation Act. Arrangements had also been made 
for a visit to the bell foundry of Messrs. John Taylor 
and Co., Loughborough, where the process of casting 
and tuning bells was explained by Mr. W. W. Starmer, 
F.R.A.M., the well-known authority on campanology. 
In lighter moments the members of the Conference 
attended a concert where the London String Quartet 
and Miss Annie Cantelo discoursed sweet music. It 
was also rumoured that stray parties were to be found 
reviving old antagonism at bridge and billiards. These 
were the only antagonisms observable, and the Con- 
ference passed off most happily. Although the attend- 
ance was small in comparison with that of some former 
meetings it was found that the audiences at lectures 
were larger than usual. Dr. Terry, organist of West- 
minster Cathedral, gave a noteworthy address on 
British Music, urging that we should not subscribe to 
any narrow spirit of nationalism but be ready to welcome 
all good music, wherever produced. He said that in 
his opinion the present state of British music was 
extremely promising, that great talent was being 
revealed, and that we seemed to be on the eve of a 
great period in the musical history of the country. 
The Conference ended with the customary banquet, 
at which there were welcome guests from the City and 
the University College. Speeches were made, and the 
Secretary of the Society was crowned with a chaplet 
of laurel, which he wore with his accustomed dignity 
of bearing. Altogether the Conference was a thoroughly 
pleasant experience. 


THE SHOWER. 


When gentle pattering raindrop showers 
Swift-rustling whisper through the trees, 
Their tiny silver voices seem 
Like silken skirts the fairies wear, 
Daintier than air : 
Or like the laughter of the Hours 
That dance more lightly than the breeze 
Floating across the sun’s bright beam. 
And of the steely shimmering lake 
The raindrops make 
Vast fleets of elfin Argosies. 

GERTRUDE VAUGHAN. 


TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP. 


By J. L. KANDEL, 
Columbia University, New York. 


The present stage in the development of educational 
thought, when attention is directed to reform in every 
phase of, administration, organisation, and methods of 
instruction, affords a unique opportunity for recon- 
sidering the all-embracing problem of training for 
citizenship. The problem, it must be admitted, is no 
simple one, and involves the consideration of a large 
number of subsidiary and contributory questions. 
Citizenship, like character, has no doubt been subsumed 
as the end of education in all our practice. And yet 
the question may well be raised whether a satisfactory 
contribution has been made towards attaining either 
of these ends. The intense interest which now prevails 
everywhere, in the United States and Canada as well as 
in Great Britain, in such extra-school activities as the 
Boy and Girl Scout movements and in boys’ and girls’ 
clubs, may perhaps be taken as an indication that the 
something is lacking in the education given in our 
schools at present. But the interest has a much broader 
foundation than the mere desire to afford a fuller and 
more complete life to the younger generation. These 
movements can be better understood if they are all 
considered from the broader point of view as a mani- 
festation of society’s demand for the better training 
of citizens for a more self-conscious participation in 
democratic government. It is no mere accident that 
this problem is to-day being attacked more seriously 
than ever before in Great Britain, the United States, 
and Canada. The underlying basis of the movement is 
the same in all these countries. In the United States 
training for citizenship is now being considered and 
investigated in every important educational centre, 
and in Canada a National Conference on Character 
Education in reference to Canadian Citizenship, convened 
not, as might have been expected, by leaders in the 
ficld of education, but by leaders in politics, industry, 
and commerce, was held at Winnipeg in October last. 


What are the implications for education of this world- 
wide interest ? Unless a thorough analysis 1s made 
of the problem, there is a grave danger that the net 
result may only mean the addition of a new subject 
to an already overloaded curriculum. Courses in the 
rights and duties of citizens, or in civics, or in govern- 
ment, have been introduced in many schools, and cer- 
tainly in most evening schools. If the present 
investigations of the problem will mean only that such 
existing courses will be overhauled and recast in order 
to bring into relief certain points of emphasis that are 
especially desirable to-day, the contribution towards 
a solution will be but slight. It soon becomes obvious, 
before one gocs very deeply into the problem, that the 
mere acquisition of knowledge, the mere addition to 
the curriculum of subject matter dealing with the 
forms and methods of government or with the rights 
and duties of citizens, hardly more than touches the 
surface of the problem. Citizenship rightly understood 
implies activities and conduct, and not merely knowledge 
of facts; hence the problem of training for citizenship 
is fundamentally one of developing certain habits and 
ideals, If this be taken as-the starting-point, then two 
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questions at once arise: Is there not cnough m our 
present curriculum to attain these ends ? and, if not, 
what are the implications of citizenship ? 

However much one may disagree with the ends of 
education in Imperial Germany, it must be admitted 
that it was efficient, if by efhciency is understood the 
proper and suitable adaptation of means to ends. The 
German teacher was conscious at every turn of in- 
struction of the end to be attained--the production of 
God-fearing, self-supporting, loyal subjects—-an end 
which was achieved not through special instruction in 
special subject-matter but by the permeation of all the 
curriculum with the same ideal. Whether the subject 
of instruction was religion, history, geography, literature, 
music, or even arithmetic, the one grand end was always 
before the teacher. 

The German example is, of course, not one to be 
imitated, but it does suggest certain principles. There 
are already in the curriculum both of the elementary 
and secondary schools adequate opportunities for 
utilising the material for the development of certain 
qualities that are desirable in every citizen. It is true 
that the ends of democratic citizenship cannot be re- 
duced to a formula in the same way as the ends of German 
autocracy. But any investigation that fails to analyse 
the specific qualities that are expected in a citizen of 
a democracy must fail to that extent in contributing 
anything to the problem of training. It is obvious to 
begin with that much that might be emphasized for 
these purposes in history, geography, literature, music, 
hygiene, or arithmetic still remains unutilised in our 
classrooms. One recalls a syllabus in the arithmetic 
of citizenship by Professor T. P. Nunn that indicates 
the possibilities of even that materialistic subject. 
The specialist would, of course, object at once that the 
function of history teaching is to teach history and not 
to develop extrinsic and subsidiary aims. But in the 
hands of a capable teacher the aim of no subject remains 
limited by such restrictions. The primary aim in 
teaching a subject is undoubtedly to impart a mastery 
of that particular subject. Secondly, if the ultimate 
aim of school education is the development of character 
or training for citizenship, there is in each subject a 
body of material that can be brought into relief and 
utilised for the promotion of the larger aim. Thirdly, 
there are certain ends or qualities desirable in a citizen 
which are common to all instruction, no matter what the 
subject may be for the time being. It is unnecessary to 
enter here into details, but the movements both in history 
and in geography to deal more precisely with the region 
and environment in which the school is located may 
be cited as examples. 


There are, then, abundant opportunities in our present 
organisation of the curriculum that may be utilised 
in the training of citizens but which are too often neg- 
lected. An additional course in civics alone will not 
attain the desired end. Fundamentally, however, the 
more important question that has to be answered is 
what are the qualities that we desire to find in the citizen. 
Is it merely ability to vote intelligently or the prompt 
payment of taxes, or respect for authority that con- 
stitutes the good citizen? Or are many of the traits 
of the good citizen common to all these relationships 
that bring him into contact with his fellows? Closer 


analysis will reveal that it is the latter that are of 
supreme importance. Obedience, reverence for order, 
a sense of obligation, the spirit of co-operation, and a 
feeling of social solidarity are virtues which make their 
possessor a good individual and a good citizen. Training 
in these virtues begins in the home, and,it should be 
the function of the school to expand the sphere for their 
action from the day that the pupil enters the first 
infant class. There are certain habits which both the 
home and the school must inculcate until the pupil 
is at an age when he can understand them as common 
ideals. But over and above these there are certain 
ideals which cannot be imparted except through rational 
discussion and deliberation of their reason and purpose. 
Intelligent judgment and open-mindedness, tolerance and 
respect for facts, are just as important in the life of the 
citizen as in the work of the classroom or the school, 
but the development of appreciation of these ideals 
does not belong to instruction in any one subject, set 
apart as “ civics ” or “ rights and duties of citizens.” 
The proper use of leisure is more and more being given 
its rightful place in the hfe of the citizen, but as an 
ideal it can be held up and its practice directed in con- 
nection with every subject in the curriculum. Finally, 
the sense of duty and obligation, the ideal of service 
in short, cannot be relegated to a special course designed 
for training for citizenship. 


The main contention is, then, that training for citizen- 
ship does not require any radical reconstruction of our 
curriculum. . The chief desideratum is that the qualities 
that make for good citizenship can be developed by a 
shift of emphasis, by a re-direction of subject-matter 
and mcthods, and by the conscious utilisation of every 
opportunity that presents itself in the classroom for 
this purpose. Until teachers realise the importance of 
directing their attention to the development of these 
qualities in the classroom just as many are beginning 
to do in the activities outside the classroom, the solid 
foundation of citizenship will be lacking. In the ad- 
vanced courses of the elementary schools and in the 
secondary and continuation schools a place should of 
course be found for that body of subject-matter which 
goes by the name of “ civics ” or “ rights and duties of 
the citizen ” or “ government.” But knowledge alone 
will not develop loyalty or patriotism or citizenship. 
Citizenship must be conceived not in terms of knowledge 
of the machinery of government or of the narrower 
duties that the citizen is called upon to perform from 
time to time, but in terms of duty and responsibility, 
of loyalty and service to one’s neighbours, one’s group, 
to the community, to the state, to the nation, and to 
humanity. Looked at from this point of view, training 
for citizenship must permeate the whole education of 
the indi€idual from his earliest years both in and out 
of school. The task is not simple, but one may well 
recall Burke's statement: “To make a government 
requires no great prudence. Settle the seat of power : 
teach obedience; and the work is done. To give 
freedom is still more easy. It is not necessary to guide ; 
it only requires to let go the rein. But to form a free 
government, that is, to temper these opposite elements 
of liberty and restraint in one consistent work, requires 
much thought, deep reflection, a sagacious, powerful, 
and combining mind.” 
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THE UTILITARIAN MOTIVE IN 
CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 


By O. Botton KING. 
(Concluded.) 


IT. 


Arnold thought, as many other educationists have 
before his time and since, that all education should have 
a religious basis. We have already said that the aim 
of the continuation school is the making of citizens. 
Let us expand this watchword to the making of Christian 
citizens. The problem is, then, how may the school im- 
part the Christian ‘“‘ motif’’ to its pupils? Certainly 
the usual form of Bible teaching and hymn singing 
will fail with these child-artisans, as it has already 
failed in the elementary.school. Probably it is no 
exaggeration to say that it only damps true religious 
feeling. The only way to achieve success is by helping 
the child to realise the true meaning of the Christianity 
of Christ, not the Christianity of the average teacher 
of religion. And there is little doubt that this can only 
be accomplished by frank discussion in class on the 
Bible, bringing out the teachings expressed there, 
and amplifying them by introducing what we have 
called the Christian motif in “ secular subjects, ” and 
in the general atmosphere of the school. 


2 


The average young person has a not altogether 
unnatural dislike for religious instruction—so-called. 
But where the teacher has gone outside convention, 
and has made a broader appeal to the child’s natural 
instincts, he seldom fails to develop the religion which is 
latent in every youngster. Perhaps the greatest value 
of these new schools will be in physical culture. In 
the confined spaces which result from the factory 
system the young body has a very poor chance of attain- 
ing physical well-being. At least it is the duty of the 
State to improve the bodies of its workers. It is so 
entirely futile to try to improve the minds of people 
whose bodies are feeble and undeveloped. The problem 
has two modes of attack, both of which must be followed, 
even at the expense of mind development. Firstly, 
well-conducted exercises and games must be given a 
large share of the available time, and not, with the 
exception of outdoor games, be relegated, as in Germany, 
to half holidays and Sundays. Secondly, the importance 
of hygiene must be impressed on the young workers. 
Beyond its immediate effects, this will cause discontent 
with the hygienic conditions of the home and its 
surroundings. Where there is no discontent there can 
be no progress. 


Mr. J. L. Paton, in his “ English Public Schools,” 
writes as follows :—-‘ And so, while the German boy 
is wheeling in solitary splendour round his horizontal 
bar in the Turnhalle, the English boy in his flannels, 
in God’s out-of-doors, whether it be sunshine or shower, 
is growing up into the spirit of straightness, fairness, 
comradeship, co-operation, and mastery of self, ‘ strife 


without anger and art without malice,’ he is learning 
‘ How to win without grimaces, 
How to lose without wry faces,’ 
and is imbibing these things unconsciously with far 
more effectiveness than they could be taught by any 
syllabus of ethical instruction. They are taught by 
doing, not by precept.” 


Outdoor games, however, do not make physical ‘‘jerks”’ 
unnecessary. Whatever the value of the moral effects 
of games may be, they do not produce an equal muscular 
development of the various parts of the body. The 
footballer has over-developed calves; the cricketer 
increases the size of his biceps out of proportion to the 
rest of his muscular equipment. There is nothing so 
good as well-arranged physical exercises to cause an 
equal development of the whole body. 


Along with gymnastics it is well to consider the value 
of folk-dancing and song. All human beings have a 
need for some way of expressing themselves. All have 
within them a feeling which is striving for some form of 
expression more than that which mere words can provide. 
The modern Englishman is a creature of many emotions, 
but he has no universal form of self-expression, not 
because he has no need for it, but because in the last 
few centuries his forefathers have lost the finest tra- 
ditional form of expression—the Morris dance and the 
ballad. He has replaced them with the jazz and popular 
sentimental songs, not because he has wanted to, but 
because he is living in an artificial environment. 


Mr. Cecil Sharp has good grounds for claiming 
that if you teach every child to express itself in dance 
and song, in a few years it will so increase our national 
contentment as to revolutionise the face of the country. 


Where we have seen folk-dancing taught to children, 
be it in East London, in the rural areas of the Midlands, 
or in the industrial centres of the north, there has been 
little difficulty in seeing to what an extent its wide- 


. spread adoption would alter the outlook on life of our 


workers. Just as civics, properly taught, are vital to 
boys, so domestic subjects are vital to girls; not to the 
exclusion of civics, but in addition. If the homes of 
the future are to reflect the changes of the times, the 
children of to-day should be taught not only what to 
struggle for, but, having obtained an improvement, how 
to use it to the best advantage. The girls of to-day 
will be the mothers of to-morrow, and on them will fall 
the responsibility for the stamina of the following genera- 
tion. They must be shown the tremendous importance 
of this duty, and taught how to meet it. 


We have deliberately strayed from the usual narrow 
ground of the vocational controversy, and for this 
reason: To say that an educational system shall be 
vocational or non-vocational is to avoid the issue. 
The whole question is deeper than that. We must 
leave phrases aside and build up a curriculum which 
will best provide for the many needs of the adolescent. 
Naturally the most desirable form varies from town to 
town, often from school to school, but the most important 
considerations are those dealt with above. 


By far the greatest obstacle in the way of a liberal 
curriculum is the conservatism of the average employer. 
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This conservatism manifests itself alike in the arrange- 
ments of the works school--where it exists and through 
the influence of the employers on education committees. 
To the conservative employer the production of an 
eficient human machine is the alpha and omega of 
education. He does not realise that it is in his own 
interests to work with intelligent human beings. 
Fortunately this type of employer is disappearing, as 
the new relations between capital and labour become 
more firmly estabhshed. 


A few examples of the various shades .of opinion 
prevalent among employers may be of interest. Those 
given below were collected in the summer of 1919. 


A.—An English firm making food products.-- Quotation 
from a works memorandum :—- 


“As far as possible we want to secure that each 
young person who comes under our care on reaching 
adult life (a) should have received such general 
education as will fit him/her for the ordinary 
social and civic life, (b) should have had some 
training in a branch of science which will serve 
to give some general and unifying principles of 

_ knowledge, (c) should be strong and fit physically, 
and trained in some artistic and manual activity, 
(d) should be trained in the theory and practice 
of some trade by which he or she can earn a living. 
Instruction shall be given in :—- 

English.- Geography, History, Literature, Civics, 
Every-day arithmetic, and graphs. 

Science.—-Starting with nature study, and leading 
up to elementary biology and hygiene. 


Swedish Drill.--Design and embroidery, Choral 
singing. 

Trade Instruction.~- If seasonal, two trades should 
be taught. 


B.—A large household chemical works in the North of 
England. 

“ Our aim in the case of girls is to provide each girl 
with a domestic training, thus removing the 
disadvantages under which she would otherwise 
suffer by being employed in a factory during the 
period between leaving school and leaving us to 
be married. In the case of boys we aim, first, at 
keeping them physically fit ; secondly, at a general 
widening of their interests, encouragement of 
observation, and healthy curiosity.” 


This firm also make a big point of games and summer 
camps. 


C.—An American Railway Company. 


“ The justification for the existence and maintenance 
of these schools is in the acknowledgment by the 
-company of the necessity for the systematic in- 
struction of its own emplovees through the establish- 
ment of instruction methods bearing directly on 
the company’s standards and methods and under 
its immediate control. 


“Tt is realised that such elements as produce economy 
through better knowledge of materials, better use 
of time and materials, better civic intelligence, 
better standards of living and general welfare, 


as well as interest and co-operation, are in the 
direction of the betterment of conditions of all 
concerned.” 


D. --The Educational Manager of an American Electrical 
concern. 

‘Existing training plans for employees at work 
may be broadly divided under four heads: (1) To 
teach a trade of a very specialised nature ; (2) To 
teach a more gencral trade ; (3) To teacha business 
as a whole; (4) To teach the subjects relating to 
a task, a trade, or a business.”’ 


E.- Managing Director of a large Electrical Firm. 


“ No one would dispute that the various branches of 
knowledge and training which produce the cultured 
mind should be placed within the reach of all children, 
irrespective of social position, but it would also 
be granted that a knowledge of how to earn a living 
is also necessary, before it 1s possible to use a 
knowledge of how to hve. The benefits of true 
culture cannot be realised by any individual who 
is not able to work, and te ensure a competence. 
The fact that many boys and girls who have 
received a good primary school education are 
unable to turn it to account in earning a living 
is the most potent argument in favour of a change.” 


The whole need of continued education; the end 
towards which it must strive, and what perhaps is best 
centred round the works school, may be found in these 
words of the late Canon Barnett :-- 


“ A different sort of education, and education during 
a longer period, must be put within the reach of poverty. 
This is the first and greatest need of our time if the people 
are to return from degrading to healthy pleasure. The 
second is shorter hours of labour. For a season bad 
use may be made of more leisure, but without more 
leisure there can be no satisfving pleasure. Emplovers 
complain that young workmen's thoughts are not on 
their work, but on the football field. It is probably 
true: they crush their need for excitement into one 
glowing hour. 


“ There must be more regular leisure---daily leisure, 
in which, after work, they may be able to use their 
minds and their bodies. When young workmen are in 
the fullest sense healthy, their labour will be better 
worth their wages. 


“The third need is the free provision of the best 
forms of pleasure. Denmark provides free travelling 
scholarships, and our school authorities have taken 
steps in that direction. Germany does something to 
give everyone the opportunity of seeing great plays, 
greatly acted. A few of the English Town Councils 
have recognised the importance of public performances 
of fine music. Picture galleries and museums are 
becoming common. The way is thus shown, but much 
more must be done, and there must be patience while, 
through the operation of education and leisure, the 
poor learn to enjoy these things. 


“ Poverty cannot pay for the pleasure which satisfies, 
and yet, without that pleasure, the people perish.” 


— 
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TEACHING v. EDUCATION. 
By C. W. P. ROGERS. 


To be a “ teacher ”——“ only this and nothing more ” 
——is, I take it, to be cn the high road that leadeth to 
the destruction of a man’s soul. It is to miss the Vision 
Splendid. To teach, merely because it 1s something to 
do, a means of existence, is surely a sign of mental death. 
Only a man in whom no spark of ambition, no divine 
energy, exists could consent to it. He is a clod, no whit 
better than a clerk who drives a pen at another's dictate 
or adds up figures to show what profit his employer has 
made; no better than the labourer, content to do his 
daily work and receive the adequate wage for his 
uninspired toil. I am not sure that he is not in worse 
case. They at least rub shoulders with men, while he 
lives in an atmosphere of undevelopment. He is “a 
man among boys, a boy among men.” His horizon 
bounds a view holding nothing but a series of drab 
lessons, dreary rounds of corrections, wearisome “ preps,” 
compulsory games, petty points ,of discipline, banal 
reports, and interminable lists of marks. No man of 
sensibility could stand it. It would drive him mad-— 
or to hysterical laughter. But in the latter case he 
would get out of it. 


Yet there are thousands of men whose life is simply 
that. They are dull men, of course. They did not take up 
the work on any rational grounds at all. Its respect- 
ability appealed to them: or the lack of manual labour ; 
or the long holidays ; or the social position; or the 
petty authority ; or any one of a hundred other points. 
And they have their reward. They do their work, and 
they get paid. What more is there? And yearly they 
become more lifeless, more without hope, more moulded 
to type and more content to remain as they are. 


You may think this a tragedy. But if we think 
simply of the men themselves, I do not agree. They 
must be innately, inevitably dull, without one shred of 
living passion. Probably they would not be worth 
more than £150 a year to any soul on earth, even if they 
worked the whole year through. 


But from another point of view it is more than a 
tragedy. It is a crime; a crime committed by all our 
educational authorities, with the general public as 
accessories both before and after the act ; a crime against 
the social and pohtical health of England. Yet so long 
as we think of school-time as so many hours to be filled 
up with something; so long as the universities and 
learned professions demand as a necessary and sufficient 
qualification for entry the power to reproduce a few 
tags of largely uscless knowledge, ill-prepared, ill- 
served, and ill-digested ; so long as the ranks of the Civil 
Service are filled (scorning such minor qualifications 
as character, energy, power of organisation and control, 
and the like) by men and boys who can answer a few 
more or less elementary questions a little more quickly 
or a little more accurately than other competitors ; so 
long as the opinion of the general public about school- 
masters is “ You’re a lucky dog, my boy; look at the 


holidays you get,” and it never enters their heads to 
require that the men to whom they entrust the principal 
share in the formation of their children’s minds and 
characters and qualities for future citizenship shall be 
men of the greatest breadth of outlook, culture, power 
of stimulus, and high ideals—so long will the mere 
“teacher ” find a place which he can adequately fill, 
just as there will be room for the openly labelled 
Crammers. 


I fecl that the training of a child for worthy 
citizenship, the development of a high morality and 
unshakeable integrity, the inculcation of a joy in the full 
exercise of every power of mind and body and at the 
same time in the denial of self for the benefit of all, the 
formation of a sane, balanced judgment and a sense of 
responsibility, the cultivation of a generous outlook and 
a wide sympathy, the nurturing of a clean and vivid 
imagination and a keen sense of beauty that can detect 
and rejoice in every harmony of colour and form and 
music and language, while it recognises and rejects all 
that is ugly and discordant—for to me education 
embraces all these things—is the greatest work in which 
any man can be engaged. 


If this view of Education were generally held in all 
honesty, there would be vast changes, not only in the 
material of curricula, but especially in the methods of 
teaching, in the conditions of service, and in the personnel 
of the profession. Of course, I know that enthusiastic 
educationists will at once cry out: “But these are 
mere stale platitudes. These ave the commonly accepted 
views of what Education means.” Views—yes! But 
how far do they actually influence practice, either in 
administration or teaching? What scope do the 
authorities give for carrying into effect such an ideal ? 
And on the instructional side, how far is a boy’s school 
work really anything but a ceaseless grind of dull toil, 
a striving for marks and places, a preparation for this 
or that examination ? How far does it make contact 
with his living interests ? In what degree is it touched 
with beauty and imagination, with warm, passionate 
humanity and vitality ? Go to your prize-days and 
see what the prizes are given for. Listen to the head- 
masters’ and inspectors’ reports and note the points on 
which stress is laid. Or sit down one evening in your 
own room, you who are schoolmasters, and go over 
what you said and did minute by minute (and how you 
said and did it) in your own classroom that day. Then 
be honest and say to what extent these “ views ” are a 
living force. They may be potential, but certainly 
are not kinetic, energy. 


Is it not all tragic enough? Yet this parody of 
Education goes on, and almost, it would seem, must go 
on, at least for the present. A boy must make his way, 
he has to get a position. And. the authorities have 
decreed that the successful examinee is the most 
obviously suitable person for advancement. The 
universitics are to blame; the professional bodies are 
to blame; Government Departments are to blame. 
Who shall save us? Eagerly would we lead forth those 
who are confined with us into purer air and a more 
glowing world: but we may give them only occasional 
glimpses of fragments of the boundless landscape from 
narrow slits deep-set within the walls. Theirs is the 
loss, but ours the pain. ‘‘ How long, O Lord, how long? ” 
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MELEAGER OF GADARA. 


Poems of Manhood. 


The beauty of the Lebanon coast lands was only 
matched in ancient times by the beauty of the Syrian 
women. The two influences together inspired Meleager 
to his most beautiful work, just as the country round “the 
village that men still call Tyre ” inspired the sweetest 
singer of our own generation. At first Meleager was 
an universal lover, roaming like a bee from flower to 
flower. We sce the first signs of true affection in the 
poems he addresses to Zenophila, although even this is 
an ‘‘ amourette ’’ rather than a grand passion. 


Zeno’s Portrait. 


Dear friend, who first did show to me 
My Zeno’s smiling face, 
More gracious than the graces three, 
Herself the world of grace. 
Of all the gifts you could bestow, 
This one the rest surpassed— 
To thee a debt of thanks I owe 
So long as life shall last. 
A.P. v. 149. 


Fairy Gifts. 


Three charms the fairies to my Zeno gave, 
And said—‘‘ With these Love’s empire thou shalt have.” 
A.P. v. 140. 


The Triple Crown. 


Soft is her voice, persuasion in it speaks ; 
Cupid himself sent roses for her cheeks ; 
Love decked the couch wherein she now is laid. 
Happy, thrice happy maid. 

A.P. v. 196. 


To Zeno Singing. 


Dear Pan of Arcady, 
Hark to the melody 
That fills the air : 
Sweetly she strikes the strings, 
Sweetly my Zeno sings : 
O concord fair. 


Ah! whither can I fly, 
If e’er to escape I try, 
In respite brief. 
The Loves around me press, 
And soon in weariness 


I beg relief. 


Is it perchance her face, 

Her learning or her grace, 
I most desire ? 

I know not what I say 

All hold me ’neath their sway—- 
I burn with fire. ” 


A.P. v. 139. 


Mosquitoes. 


Buzzing gnats, relentless beasts, 
Winged creatures of the night, 

Draw men’s blood to make your feasts, 
But give her a brief respite. 

You may eat my flesh away 

If you spare Zenophila. 


Yet what use with prayers to sue 
Thing that every man annoy ? 
Even monsters fierce as you 
Find that soft warm flesh a joy. 
Cease your pranks—I warn you. Fly, 
Or learn the strength of jealousy. 


A.P. v. 151. 


Carnation, Lily, Rose. 


Three fairies made three posies 
To match my Zeno’s face— 

White lilies, blushing roses, 
And safran’s golden grace. 


Her cheeks the rose enrapture, 
Her breasts the lily fire, 

Her lips from safran capture 
The sweetness of desire. 


A.P. v. 195. 


Spring and Love. 


Now the white violets bloom, and now 
The bluebells drink the rain, 

And straying o’er the mountains’ brow 
The lilies flower again. 


Spring perfumes sweet men’s hearts enthrall, 


But Zeno’s sweeter far than all. 


In vain ye smile, O meadows gay ! 
The allurement of the rose 

Outshines the blossoms ye display— 
Her beauty warmer glows. 

Lovers must choose my Zeno fair, 

The rose of love beyond compare. 


A.P. v. 144. 


The Cup. 


My tankard has a fragrance sweet 
And smiles as though in glee, 

Boasting that it has touched the lips 
Of dear Zenophileé. 


Ah, happy cup! that to my mouth 
Her lips would press to-day, 
In one long breath allay Love’s thirst 


And drink my soul away. 
A.P. v. 171. 


F. A. WRIGHT. 
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IS THE 
NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS 
A TRADE UNION ? 


By A MEMBER OF THE N.U.T. 


SOME time ago there was published under the auspices 
of the Teachers’ Labour League a little pamphlet entitled 
“The National Union of Teachers and Alliance with 
Labour.” Itis written by Mr. George D. Bell, a prominent 
member of the N.U.T. With the objects of the pamphlet 
we are not here concerned, but preliminary to stating his 
case the writer asks the question at the head of this article, 
and answers it. It is a question well worth considering. 
The N.U.T. has a large membership, and has gained for 
itself a position of power and influence in the educational 
world. It is, however, open to doubt whether many of 
its members have a very clear notion of the nature of 
the body of which they are a part—especially from the 
point of view of the law. 


Mr. Bell, I say, answers the question ; and this is how 
he does it. He first quotes the definition of a Trade Union, 
points out that registration does not determine whether 
a combination of workers is a Trade Union or not, asserts 
that the N.U.T. “ fulfils the conditions imposed by the 
definition,” and concludes that it is therefore an un- 
registered Trade Union. He then proceeds to consider the 
advantages and disadvantagesof registration, and continues: 
“Probably it would be an advantage in some ways to 
register. The Union would then be able to sue a member 
who did not pay his subscription, and it would be able to 
enforce any levy which itimposed. At present it is doubtful 
whether it could do either. This was proved a few years 
ago, when the Clerkenwell County Court refused to grant 
the Union a summons to recover a debt on the ground 
that the N.U.T. had no legal existence.” 


Now I use this little essay of Mr. Bell’s as a text partly 
because it may fairly be taken to express the commonly 
accepted opinion, but chiefly because in the few sentences 
I have quoted he has, oddly enough, contrived to give, 
I think, an entirely wrong account of the position; and 
in traversing his statements I can best give what the law 
of the matter, as far as I apprehend it, is. I need not go into 
the history of Trade Unions, but I would point out that the 
Trade Union Act of 1871 did not create them, it merely 
legalised what had before been illegal as being in restraint 
of trade. The Trade Union Act Amendment Act of 1876 
(39-40 Vic. Ch. 22) in S. 16 gives us the legal definition 
quoted by Mr. Bell: “ The term Trade Union means any 
combination whether temporary or permanent for regulating 
the relations between workmen and masters, between 
workmen and workmen, or between masters and masters, 
or for imposing restrictive conditions on the conduct of 
any trade or business,” etc. Now these are the statutory 
objects referred to in the Trade Union Act of 1913 [2 and 3 
Geo. V. Ch. 30 S.I. (2)]. This Act in Sec. 2 extended the 
definition by providing that the objects mentioned in the 
Act of 1876 must be the “ Principal objects,” and that 
other objects were permissible subject to provisions as to 
the furtherance of specified political objects. Since the 
great case of Osborne v. The Amalgamated Society of 
Railway Servants (1909, L. Ch. 163) we may add to the 
list of legitimate objects the provision of benefits to members 
and to this the Act of 1913 gives statutory recognition. 
So far there is no word as to registration—but we find this 
in Sec. 2 (1) of the Act of 1913: “ provided that any 
combination which is for the time being registered as a 
Trade Union shall be deemed to be a Trade Union as defined 
by this Act so long as it continues to be so registered.” 
So we have this, then: a combination is a Trade Union 


either (a) if its principal objects are the statutory ones, 
or (b) if it, whatever its objects, being registered before 
1913, remain registered afterwards. And since the National 
Union of Teachers is not registered as such we must con- 
sider the matter from the first standpoint, for, as was said 
in Chamberlain's Wharf Ltd. v. Smith (1900, 2 Ch. 605 C.A.), 
we must look at its objects and rules as a whole. Of the 
fifteen ““ objects ” as set out in the constitution and rules 
of the N.U.T., Mr. Bell quotes the following five :— 


(1) Toimprove the conditions of education in the country 
and to obtain the establishment of a national system 
of education co-ordinated and complete. 


(2) To secure for all State-aided Schools adequate 
financial aid from public sources, accompanied by 
suitable conditions. 


(3) To secure the eftective representation of educational 
interests in Parliament. 


(4) To secure the solidarity and extend the influence of 
the teaching profession. i 


(5) To maintain a high standard of qualification, to 
raise the status of the teaching profession, and to 
open to members the higher posts in the educational 
service of the country, including the Inspectorate 
of schools. 


Well, if one carefully reads these objects, I think he will 
find it impossible to say that any of the statutory objects 
of the Act of 1913 are the principal objects. And if this is 
so, then the National Union of Teachers does NoT satisfy 
the definition of a Trade Union, and it is therefore not a 
Trade Union by virtue of its objects ; and since neither is 
it a Trade Union by virtue of registration it is not a Trade 
Union at all. Could it be registered as a Trade Union 
or not? Mr. Bell says it could. . But the Act of 1913 
says the Registrar of Friendly Societies shall not register 
any combination as a Trade Union unless in his opinion 
the principal objects of the combination are statutory 
objects—and that to my mind makes the position quite 
clear. The National Union of Teachers is not, nor can 
it now be without changing its objects, a Trade Union. 
Before leaving this matter of the definition of a Trade Union 
I would point out that a Registered Trade Union is not a 
Corporation, nor a Partnership, nor a Company. By 
registration it becomes a legal entity distinct from an 
unregistered Trade Union. It will be remembered that in 
the Taff Vale case Lord Haldane (then Mr. Haldane), 
in arguing for the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, 
held that a Trade Union was like a Club—it was not a legal 
entity, i.e., it could not be sued as a body apart from its 
members. Farwell J., in his judgment, held it could be 
sued in its registered name. But the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants appealed, and the Appeal 
Court said it couldn’t. Then the Taff Vale Railway 
went to the House of Lords, who upheld Farwell and said 
it couLb. This is what Lord Halsbury said: “ If the 
Legislature has created a thing which can own property, 
which can employ servants, and which can inflict injury, 
it must be taken, I think, to have impliedly given the 
power to make it suable in a Court of Law for injuries 
purposely done of its authority and procurement.” 


Now there you have one advantage of registration. 
You are dealing with a. quasi-corporation, and can sue 
and be sued by it in its registered name. If your Trade 
Union is not registered you cannot. But tlus does not 
mean it cannot sue or be sued at all, that it cannot be 
plaintift or defendant or that it doesn’t exist at all. Because 
it is not one of the entities known to the Law— individuals, 
partnerships, corporations and quasi-corporations—it does 
not mean that the MEMBERS have no existeiice, that they 
have no rights and owe no duties. Not at all; it merely 
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means that vour Association, or your Club, as the case may 
be, cannot sue or be sued in the Union, Association, or 
Club name. That is what Mr. Bell means, or ought to mean, 
when he tells us that the Clerkenwell County Court refused 
the Union asummons to recover a debt on the ground that 
the National Union of Teachers had no legal existence. 
The National Union of Teachers, as such, HAS no legal 
existence— that is, IT DOESN’T EXIST IN Law. And a 
local association of the Union has no legal existence. The 
secretary, the treasurer, the committee, the members exist, 
and the law pays attention to them, but with the “X ” 
Association of Teachers under that name it would have 
nothing to do. The president is not the association, the 
secretary is not the association, nor do they represent it. 
Thev would not, even if the rules said they did. But to 
say the National Union of Teachers or the ‘' X ” Teachers’ 
Association is not a legal entity, that it has no legal existence 
is to say one thing-—-which is right; to say “it cannot 
even sue anyone who owes it money ”’ is to say another— 
which is wrong. The Union can not; its local association 
can not—because the law does not recognise them as such. 
They are merely combinations of individuals, each of whom 
has an interest in the funds and property and privileges 
of the society. And this interest can be protected if 
infringed. But how? Look at the ‘ White Book” 
containing the Rules of the Supreme Court. Order NVI. 
r.g, says, “ Where there are numerous persons having the 
same interest in one cause or matter, one or more of such 
persons may sue or be sued, or may be authorised to defend 
in such cause or matter on behalf or for the benefit of all 
persons so interested.” And under this rule the officers 
of an unincorporated club or society may be compelled 
against their will to defend an action on behalf of their 
society (Wood v. McCarthy, 1893, 1 Q.B. 775). It is not 
correct, therefore, to say that the N.U.T. cannot sue for 
a debt. It can, if it proceeds in the right way. “ It is not 
for you,” the law says, “ to lay down who legal persons 
are. It is not for you to say that your association is well 
known and the Courts ought to recognise it. It matters 
not to me whether you have a hundred members or a 
hundred thousand. If you area company, ora partnership, 
or a corporation, or possibly a trade union, I will recognise 
you. If you are not, and you want my assistance, vou 
must proceed by the rules I have made for cases like vours. 
Your association I know not.” If any reader wants further 
illustration of what “ legal existence ’’ means, let him read 
the quite modern case of Jarrott v. Ackerley (85 L.J. Ch. 
135), where a society of some two thousand chautteurs— 
I think they were—was held to have no legal status. 


Of course, if Mr. Bell is right, if the N.U.T. cannot sue 
its debtors unless and until it becomes a Registered Trade 
Union, then rule 41 of the constitution is void. “ All 
money,” says this rule,“ payable to any of the funds of 
the Union by any member, either in his personal or in his 
representative or official capacity, shall be paid to, and be 
recoverable by, the treasurer on behalf of the Union.” 
I think he is wrong. The rule is all right—though I am not 
sure that the treasurer alone would be allowed to represent 
the Union—there would probably have to be joined with 
him others. 


We have arrived at this point, then : The National Union 
of Teachers is not a Trade Union; the National Union of 
Teachers cannot sue or be sued in that capacity because 
in law it has no legal existence, but it can sue and be sued 
by its proper representatives. But Mr. Bellin his pamphlet 
says itis a Trade Union. It cannot sue anyone who owes 
it money, but if it were registered it could. If only it were 
a registered Trade Union instead of an unregistered Trade 
Union, it would then be able to sue a member who did 
not pay his subscriptions, and would also be able to enforce 
any levy which it imposed-—and it might have been added 


that any member would also have the power of suing the 
Union for any breach of agreement to provide benefits. 
But the writer is strangely at sea here. Hazy ideas which 
he condemns when they concern the ‘“ character and 
functions of the different National Labour Federations ”’ 
are much more culpable in this case. Registration has 
nothing whatever to do with it. Indeed, at first sight, the 
position would seem to be the very opposite of what he 


describes; for the Trade Union Act of 1871, in Sec. (4), 
says: Nothing in this Act shall enable any court to enter- 


tain any legal proceedings instituted with the object of 
directly gniording or recovering damages for the breach 
of any of the following agreements,” and among them are 
(Nos. 2 and 3) :— 


‘Any agreement for the payment by any persons of 
any subscription or penalty to a Trade Union. 


‘Any agreement for the appropriation of the funds 
of any Trade Union (a) to provide benefits to members,”’ 
etc. 


There have been many cases where this section has been 
discussed—and in several the societies concerned were 
registered Trade Unions. But the question was not 
whether they were registered or not, but whether they 
were LEGAL or not. If their legality was merely established 
bv the Trade Union Acts, and yet they were illegal at 
common law as to their objects, then the mere fact that 
they were registered did not prevent the section quoted 
above from applving, and the Courts held that they had 
no jurisdiction. In fact, in one case which went to the 
House of Lords (Russell v. Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners, 1912, A.C. 421), the judgments 
of Lord Loreburn, L.C., and Lord Atkinson seem to throw 
doubt on the distinction between legality and illegality 
at common law and support the view that the Courts 
have their jurisdiction ousted in all such cases under the 
Trade Union Act of 1871. 


However, interesting though the interpretation of this 
section may be, it does not necessarily affect the argument. 
But in any result it does not strengthen the claim put 
forward for registration. The N.U.T. already has the rights 
and is liable to the duties which he so ardently seeks for it. 
Registration, even if possible, would not add to them. 


It may be held, then, that the National Union of Teachers 
is not a Trade Union. Despite its size, it is merely one 
member of that heterogeneous class of entities called clubs, 
of the kind called unincorporated members’ clubs, and, 
in the writer’s opinion, the National Union of Teachers 
in this simple guise is just as powerful, just as influential, 
as it would be by masquerading as a *“ Registered Trade 
Union.” In its present conditions its legal rights are as 
wide as the Law iiscelf. 


The National Refuges—A Suggestion. 


The National Refuges are schools for destitute children, 
and their doors are open to every case of need. Such 
cases have been greatly increased in number by the War 
without a corresponding growth in revenue. From a 
personal knowledge of the schools we are able to recom- 
mend their work, alike on edueational and philanthropic 
grounds. It would be an excellent thing if schools for 
more fortunate children were to institute systematic 
collections, school entertainments, and other means for 
sending help to the National Refuges. Children would 
thus learn a practical lesson in human kindness. The 
address is 164, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 2. 
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ART IN LONDON. 


Group X is the latest secessionist splinter to pierce the 
hand of the amateur of painting. Being into the bargain 
the splinter of a splinter, it is more than usually pointed, 
and the rumours of a combative catalogue, prefaced by 
Wyndham Lewis, drew me with considerable anticipations 
to the Mansard Gallery at Heals in the Tottenham Court 
Road. On closer inspection Group X turned out to be a 
company of ten artists, some known more widely than 
others, and all saying different things. 

To the somewhat jaded eye Group X. are not very 
petrifying. Indeed it is difficult to account for the re- 
tirement from the London Group of some of the exhibitors, 
despite the assurance in Wyndham Lewis’ preface that the 
abandoned cenacle is swollen and (we understand) on the 
way to fatness and commercialism. The laudable object 
of X is to develop recent theories of Cubism and Ex- 
pressionism and, by exploration and experiment, to evolve 
from them a new and genuine practice. It is perfectly 
true that many “ advanced ”’ art fanciers incline nowadays 
to feel Expressionism a little flat, to spurn what is accepted 
with meekness and even with gratification by those less 
cultured than themselves. The walls of Jericho are 
stimulus when standing; once fallen to the ground thev 
are tiresome rubble uncomfortable to walk over, and 
the great trumpets that did the job are chimsy luggage 
for warm weather. So they throw away the trumpets 
and wander off in search of new assaults. 

X—to their very considerable credit—believe that 
their trumpets are good instruments in themselves and 
they mean to go on using them, Jericho or no Jericho, 
until they achieve a harmony that satisfies themselves. 
May they prosper; and it is not scepticism of either their 
motive or their talent that prompts hesitation before this 
first exhibition. Undeniably, however, the actual achieve- 
ment is a little thin. 

Jessie Dismorr is the only woman exhibitor; she is 
also the only orthodox worshipper of ‘‘ Dada.” (This, l 
should explain, is the pet name abroad for the ‘ ultra-ultra ’ 
in art and literature. Dadaism denies everything but the 
inevitable residua of line and printers ink. Nothing 
means anything, or if it does, it shouldn't.) Miss Dismorr 
is very successful in avoiding both representation and 
pattern. Her exhibits are, in the ordinary sense, meaning- 
less and have no effect upon the spectator of any kind. 
They are very perfect Dada. 

At the other end of the scale is Charles Ginner, laborious 
im his accurate naturalism, as ever a master of design, as 
ever fugitive from merriment. His single large oil has its 
Puritanism in common with many of its fellows; apart 
from that it suggests Hindenburg among Japanese acrobats. 

Wadsworth, who a few wecks ago held a successful one- 
man show at the Leicester Galleries, has evolved a new 
formula for industrial landscape and uses it with force 
and effect. 

Cuthbert Hamilton, to my mind, justifies the extreme 
in non-representation. There are suggestions of accepted 
torm in his clear, cool compositions, but they become an 
acceptable part of the delightful whole and one is content 
that they should be there and neither more nor less. 

Mv space is exhausted.and I must summarise. McKnight 
Kauffer, one of the most significant of the younger painters 
to-day, is badly represented. He contributes shrill, shiny 
landscapes like the oleographs after Czanne that will decorate 
lodging house bedrooms one hundred years hence. Roberts 
has the most important oil in the exhibition, a Cockney 
group full of humour and sympathetic observation. Wynd- 
ham Lewis himself may be trivial on the walls, but his has 
been so clearly the impulse that brought X. into being, that 
it is ungracious to misinterpret the modesty of his personal 
contribution, MICHAEL SADLEIR, 


Mar 


CHRONICLE OF EDUCATION. 


Mar.24—The Education Committee of the L.C.C. received 
the Report on Education during the period of the 
war. 

.24—Annual General Meeting of the University of 
London Graduates’ Association. 

Mar.25—Address by the Rev. Stewart D. Headlam on 
“The Coming Day Continuation Schools for 
London,” at the Cripplegate Institute. 

Mar.26—Meeting of the Burnham Committee on Teachers’ 
Salaries. 

Mer.27---Annual Exhibition of students’ 
Borough Polytechnic. 

Mar.27—Meeting of members of Local Education Authori- 
ties, managers and teachers, at the Kingsway 
Hall, to hear Mr. l'isher’s address on the ‘‘ Develop- 
ment of Education.” Sir Cyril Cobb presided. 

= The meeting was broken up. 

Mar.27—Issue of protest by the State Children’s Association 
in respect to Barrack Schools in Workhouses. 


work at the 


Apl. 5 -Opening day of N.U.T. Conference at Margate. 

Apl. 5, 6.—The Annual Conference of Manual Training 
Teachers was held in the College of Technology at 
Manchester. 

Apl. 6—lormation of the National Association of Men 
Teachers. First President, Mr. A. E. Warren, of 
Willesden. 

Apl. 16—Meeting of Lord Burnham’s Committee on 
Teachers’ Salaries. A London scale for men 
assistants in primary schools was adopted. 

May 4, 5, 6.—Meetings of Lord Burnham's Committee. 

May 19—-Graduation dinner of the University of London 


at the Guildhall. 
and Mr. Fisher. 
May 28—Toundation stone of the building for teaching 
Commerce for the Commerce Degrees of the 
University of London to be laid by the King at 
noon. 2 


Speakers: The Lord Mayor 


Some Appointments. Š 

Mr. J. A. Richey, Director of Public Instruction in the 
Punjab, as Educational Commissioner with the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Mr. F. H. Cecil Brock, M.A., as Vice-Principal of the 
Training Department of the Goldsmiths’ College. 

Mr. William Neilson-Jones, M.A., as Professor of Botany 
at Bedford College. . 

Dr. George Hickling, as Professor of Geology at the 
Armstrong College, Newcastle. 

Mr. Harvey Mortimer Beck, M.A., 
Aldenham School. 

Mr. C. M. Stanley, as headmaster of Lord Weymouth’s 
Grammar School, Warminster, vice Mr. W. F. Blaxter, 
resigned. 

Mr. F. G. Apthorpe, as Director of Education under the 
Enfield Education Authority. 

Mr. T. Limond, as County Organiser for the Somerset 
Agricultural Instruction Committee. 

Mr. H. A. Denham, M.A., of Hymers College, Hull, as 
Headmaster of Folkestone Harvey Grammar School. 

Mr. T. Crossland, B.Sc., Principal of Burnley Technical 
Institute, as Secretary for Secondary and Technical Educa- 
tion under the Durham County Education Committee. 

Mr. A. J. Jay as Inspector of Schools under the West 
Riding Education Committee. 

Mr. W. Milward, Welfare Organiser of a Manchester firm, 
as Secretary for Continuation School Education in Durham. 

Mr. James Whaley, B.Sc., as Director of Education in 
Dudley, vice Mr. J. M. Wynne, resigned. 

Mr. Thomas WaHing, M.A., as Director of Education for 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


as Headmaster of 
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SUBJECTS AND METHODS. 
Some Disciplinarians I have known. By HERBERT 

F. HuGuHes, B.A. 

From the writing slate to the sand tray is a far cry: so 
is that from the memorising of a grammar book to the 
conception of museum visits. But just as the former 
alternatives still manifest their lingering traces, so the 
anomalies of the old discipline continue to cast a shadow 
upon the present regenerate systems. 

Twenty years ago a teacher needed a bodyguard of 
stalwarts if he would walk through certain thorough fares 
of the large towns. He was liable at anv moment, in school 
or out, to be challenged to mortal combat by parents of 
either sex, and the law gave him little protection. There is 
small wonder. then, that the teachers of that day readily 
resorted to militant tactics, therein assuming an impossible 
role, and retarding the slow development of the professional 
status. 

Whether vice or precocity played the greater part in the 
pupils’ attitude it is hard to say, but there is no doubt 
that a teacher who could not hold his own was regarded 
as legitimate prey: and indeed he is so still, in a milder 
and more subtle degree. 

One teacher I know once inflicted some legitimate 
chastisement on a pupil, and in consequence had to fight 
the lad’s three grown-up brothers in succession. 

Another, a burly fellow with a great reputation among 
the boys, was one day stopped by a carter, and was asked 
whether he would consent to give his boy private tuition. 
When my friend cautiously asked what subj ect was desired, 
he was hysterically amazed to find that it was boxing ! 
As a matter of fact, it was a subject he knew nothing about, 
but the boys thought he did. He had successfully bluffed 
them for vears. But bluff in this respect has its limitations, 
as a little incident reported by a London friend shows. 

He had detected a boy furtively playing a mouth-organ 
during a lesson, and naturally appropriated the instrument, 
adding a verbal reprimand. Next session there appeared 
the irate parent, a little wiry fellow, who abused the 
teacher, and threatened him with bodily pains. My friend, 
who was somewhat “ handy ” himself, expressed himself 
willing, Whereupon the incredulous parent was kind enough 
to reveal his identity as a prominent featherweight in the 
professional ring. ‘This ruled out the possibility of active 
hostilitv, and after a few minutes’ friendly talk and dis- 
cussion, the pugilist warmly shook hands with the teacher, 
and went home to take it out of his erring son. 

Tactics in the classroom have been completely re- 
volutionised since the day when one of my colleagues was 
seen rolling over and over on the floor, at desperate grips 
with one of his pupils. About the same time, another 
colleague, on taking over a new class with a reputation for 
roughness, detected one of the newcomers with that kind 
of smile on his face which plainly and impudently said 
“ I shall be taking your measure presently.” The teacher, 
wise in his generation, if crude in his methods, anticipated 
the trend of events by slipping out his hand as the boy 
filed past him, and banging the offender’s head against the 
wall. There was never any further dispute. 

Two secondary school incidents of quite recent times 
will illustrate that all teaching is one at bottom. A certain 
form master was annoved by signs of insubordination in 
his class. He summoned the ringleader, a much bigger 
fellow than himself, to the front. The boy came out, and 
deliberately put up his hands to the teacher in the approved 
fighting style. There was but one course open to the 
teacher, and he took it. I forget how long the boy took 
to come round. 

The hero of my “ private tuition ” anecdote was instructed 
to take a class in mathematics at a given time and place. 
As soon as he took his place before the class, the boys rose 


in a body and made for the door. Quick decision and quick 
action were necessary to save the situation. The teacher 
gained the doorway first, and, seizing the foremost boy, 
lifted him bodily into the air, and hurled him into the 
midst of the oncoming throng. The secession was arrested, 
and a harmonious discourse on mathematics followed. 


Chemistry. By E. R. NOBLE. 


Many teachers of Chemistry, in the endeavour to keep 
their instruction in constant contact with daily life, have 
adopted the excellent idea of conducting their senior pupils 
over the chemical manufactories of the district as the 
opportunity arises. In spite of this wholesome plan, how- 
ever, it is sometimes felt that the average Chemistry 
teaching is in danger of becoming too academic and divorced 
from commercial practice. In order to counteract this 
tendency the present writer has, for some time, insisted 
on his top class employing, where possible, commercial 
methods of analysis. The usual straightforward, gravi- 
metric analysis having been thoroughly mastered, the 
class is divided up into sections, separate sections then 
carrying out the analysis of such materials as a silver 
or nickel coin, solder, etc. The quickest sections finally 
“tackle ” a few minerals such as iron or copper pyrites 
or fusible alloy. For one of the bi-weekly homeworks 
the boys are required to consult works of reference con- 
tained in both the excellent local library and the school 
library for information concerning the methods actuallv 
employed in practice, and, in passing, one would like to 
say that no school science library i is, in the writer’s opinion, 
complete without copies of two of the standard works by 
Lunge —" Technical Methods of Chemical Analysis ” and 

‘Technical Chemist's Handbook.” 

The school in which the writer is engaged is situated 
conveniently near to acid works, manufacturing, mainly, 
sulphuric and nitric acids. Their raw material, products 
and bye-products, with samples of which the manager 
is always most willing to supply us, furnish excellent 
substances both for revising the chemistry of those acids, 
studied during an earlier part of the course, and for culti- 
vating the accuracy and speed which are, of course, essential 
to any self-respecting analyst. In this particular factory 
most of the sulphur required is obtained either from 
the spent oxide of gas evorks or from iron pyrites. On the 
evening previous to the lesson, instead of the orthodox 
homework, the class, immediately after school, proceeds to 
the works in order to procure a good average sample of 
material from the waggons as they come in. Returning 
to school, a thoroughly ground and dried average of the 
average sample of spent oxide is taken, and the long opera- 
tion of the estimation of sulphur in it by extraction with 
carbon bisulphide in a Soschlet apparatus is started and 
left to continue overnight. At the next lesson this is 
finished, and the much harder task of preparing an 
average sample of pyrites undertaken. The analysis of 
the pyrites at once reveals the quicker workers as well 
as those who have been careful in the use of reference 
books as, in the absence of proper precautions, the 
precipitate of barium sulphate, thrown down by barium 
chloride, takes a long time to settle before it can be washed 
by decantation, At succeeding lessons, ‘‘ double oil of 
vitriol” (‘‘ D.O.V."), whose specific gravity may be 
determined in the Physics Lab., the ‘“‘ top” and “ feed ” 
acids, giving good practice in the use of Lunge’s nitro- 
meter, and the burnt pyrites are dealt with. The class is 
invariably interested in the comparison of the percentages 
of sulphur contained in the original and burnt pyrites 
as showing the efficiency of the pyrites burners at the works. 
Further, the analysis of burnt pyrites-helps to give clear 
ideas of oxidation in general and of the oxidising functions 
of hydrogen peroxide in particular. On the basis of the 
actual percentage of sulphur burned at the works, the class 
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may be asked, for homework, to calculate the theoretical 
yield of sulphuric acid, and this may be afterwards compared 
with the data sent by the chief works chemist. The com- 
parison of pupils’ results with those of the chief chemist 
gives an additional stimulus to accuracy. Later on, the 
substances concerned with nitric acid manufacture—com- 
mercial nitrate of soda, ‘' nitre cake,” and the acid itself— 
are treated in the same manner. 

One more branch of chemistry may be mentioned in 
this connection—the preparation of a few specially selected 
and typical inorganic and organic compounds. 
this work is in progress, an up-to-date catalogue is kept 
handy in the lab., so that different pairs of workers may 
calculate the cost of their preparations. The necessity 
for economy in operations is thus driven home together 
with the advisability of choosing a cheap method of pre- 
paration. For homework, the boys are directed to compare 
the actual yield with the theoretical, there being keen com- 
petition to produce a given weight of product at the 
minimum outlay. 


The Use of the Lantern in Schools. By P. L. Dutson. 


Much has been said recently as to the use of the cinemato- 
graph in schools, but we have far to go before its use can 
be regarded as normal. But the use of the magic-lantern, 
to give it the old name, is within the reach of practically 
every school, and its value as a teaching agent has yet 
to be realised. 

What is most needed is definite information as to how 
it can be used with a minimum of trouble and expense, 
and where suitable slides can be obtained. A suitable 
lantern can even now be obtained for less than £5, whilst 
second-hand ones can often be bought for 42. A simple 
form of slide carrier costs about 2s. 6d., and a gas fitting and 
tubing less than £1. Asa sheet, a 6-ft. square of unbleached 
calico, with tapes at two corners, so that the upper edge 
may be stretched between two nails in a wall, will suffice. 

The only light that is even tolerable for frequent use 
on a small scale is incandescent gas, unless one be fortunate 
cnough to have electrical apparatus. The fixing of the gas 
light is simplicity itself ; a complete incandescent gas fitting 
can be unscrewed from a suitably placed bracket, replaced 
by the rubber tube, and screwed in the lantern in less 
than two minutes, without any damage to the mantle 
and without dirtying -one’s hands. 
lantern and sheet in position and started showing pictures 
within five minutes of getting the apparatus out of the 
cupboard where it is kept. 

Of course it is necessary to be able to darken the room. 
If there be shutters this offers no difficulties; otherwise 
the best plan is to have dark blinds that can be fitted by 
means of eyelet holes to nails inside the window frames. 

The question of slides presents some difficulties on the 
score of expense, though on no other score, as good slides 
of almost every kind can be hired of good dealers. Buta 
great many slides can be borrowed free of charge. Schools 
that run War Savings Associations can obtain various sets 
of excellent slides from the authorities free of charge and 
post free. The C.P.R. and other railways also lend excellent 
slides free of charge, as do most of the Missionary Societies 
and various commercial and charitable organisations. 
Not all are suitable for use, but the majority are good slides, 
free from advertisements, and really instructive as aids 
to teaching geography, history, civics, and other subjects. 
As a relief to teaching by ear alone, teaching by eve is 
appreciated by staff and pupils alike. 


Professor Nunn and Mathematics. 
FORM MASTER.” 


I AM a teacher. Once upon a time I was a dealer in 
examination results—and a fairly successful dealer. I was 
also a believer in the fallacy that a teacher need know 
only as much as he has to teach. A friend pointed out the 


By “ FOURTH 


While’ 


The writer has fixed . 


narrowing influence of such a point of view. I became 
ambitious. Someone suggested evening classes and, be- 
cause mathematics was my *“‘ strong ” subject, I elected to 
study science. Now I came under the guidance of a man 
who loved this subject for tts own sake. Very soon he made 
me realise that I knew very little about it, and that what 
little I did know was known in the wrong way. What 
was I to do—forget what I had already learned and begin 
the subject again ? Who ever contemplated such a course 
without a feeling of weariness ? 

For me the way was made pleasant, thanks to Dr. Nunn 
and his book on the teaching of Algebra. He had the 
courage to write for those who wish to teach Algebra 
rather than for those who wish to push boys through an 
examination in it. 

In examinations and by most writers on things mathe- 
matical, arithmetic and algebra are still kept apart—put, 
so to speak, into mutually exclusive compartments and kept 
there; and if a few symbols are sometimes allowed to 
trickle into the arithmetic tank there are still teachers 
who hold up their hands in horror, as if pollution had 
thereby been sanctioned. Trigonometry, mensuration, the 
elements of the calculus and of co-ordinate geometry are 
treated as storehouses of mathematical difficulties, having 
no connection whatever with the * business next door ” nor 
with the “establishment over the way.” They are open 
only to a chosen few. Most young students find the word 
Closed ”?” staring at them in big letters when they trv 
to sample their wares. 

Dr. Nunn, so to speak, closes all the little shops, breaks 
down the barriers and partitions that would keep each 
branch of mathematics to its own place. In his emporium 
there are no departments. As companions to “ The Teach- 
ing of Algebra ’’ there are two volumes of examples. I 
introduced these to the boys I was teaching. Together 
we began Part I; together we went through it, and, as 
we went, the scales fell from my eyes and I began to see 
through the veil of svmbols into the sanctuary within. 
I got glimpses of truths and principles which before had 
been hidden by mechanical rules. 

No longer did boys ask me what was the use of algebra ? 
They were face to face with it. They learnt how to make 
formule for the painting of their own classroom, for the 
cost of making a tennis court, and for the distance run in 
a potato race. By drawing a number of diagrams they 
became convinced that a?—b?=(a+b) (a—b). They 
used this identity when working out formule which they 
had previously discovered—formule for finding the areas 
of ring-shaped surfaces, the volumes of pipes, nuts, and 
similar articles. They saw the use of factorising and of 
keeping to symbols until the formula was in the shape most 
convenient for calculation. By means of another series 
of diagrams they learned the use of the 2ab in those fascinat- 
ing identities dealing with the squares of (a +b) and (a—b). 
The factorising of such an expression as 3a*—3a?b + ab?—0* 
was no longer a question of (I) pairing, (IT) finding what’s 
common and putting it into a bracket, (111) putting every- 
thing else into another bracket. It was a question of 
seeking a divisor, dividing and finding a quotient ; and then 
perceiving that divisor «quotient gave the original ex- 
pression. Nor were these steps given to the boys as rules. 
A series of carefully prepared exercises on simple division 
and multiplication led to their discovery. Analysis and 
synthesis went hand in hand. Graphs to them were not 
the graphs of my young days, useless clumsy devices for 
solving equations, invented only for examination purposes. 
One of the first graphs they drew was a curve showing the 
relations between simple numbers and their square roots, 
a curve the value of which they greatly appreciated. From 
simple examples on accelerated velocities they learnt 
the significance of change of steepness; and they also 
discovered how the area under a velocity-time curve is a 
measure of the distance covered. These were the germs from 
which the calculus was afterwards to grow. 
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The changing of the subject of a formula gave excellent 
practice in the manipulation of equations and functions. 
It showed also how unnecessary it is to learn by heart a 
series of formule for the working out of problems in such 
things as simple interest sums; how from the one easily 
discovered formula pe 
be obtained. Throughout their course the necessity of 
checking results by simple calculations was insisted on. 

Trigonometry lost its terrors for all—even for the back- 
ward ones. Each boy carefully constructed an angle of 
43°. By dropping a perpendicular from any point in the 
sloping hne, he made a right angled triangle. Then he 
measured as accurately as possible the two sides containing 
the right angle and divided the side opposite the angle 43° 
by the side next to it. Meanwhile 1 wrote all the boys’ 
names on the blackboard and turned it away from the 
class. I asked them to keep their results to themselves ; 
and as each boy finished he came to me, and I entered hts 
answer opposite his name. When all had finished [I turned 
the board round. “Why, they’re all the same,” said one 
boy. “ Yes,” l said, “in spite of the fact that all your 
triangles are different.” I had no difficulty in showing 
that the result depended only upon the size of the angle 
and not upon that of the sides. By working through 
examples taken from everyday life and by drawing the 
corresponding graphs, the boys had already some time 
previously discovered that in cases of simple proportion 
a=Kb where a and b are dependent variables and K a 
constant. Moreover they knew that the graph picturing 
this relation is a straight line. I made them drop several 
perpendiculars from various points in the line sloping at 
43° to the horizontal. They measured all their ordinates 
and all their abscissæ, and by taking the proper pairs found 
that they had discovered another case of a-=Avb where a 
is the side opposite an angle, b the side next to it, and K 
a constant. 1 then set them to work on angles of’ various 
sizes and made them compare their results with those 
found in a table of tangents. One boy asked whether our 
discovery apphed only to right-angled triangles. Another 
experiment on triangles which were not right-angled 
convinced the class that it did. 

In this way the bovs learnt that the tangent is a factor 
by which the side next to an angle is multiplied to give the 
side opposite the angle. Numerous interesting examples 


the others may readily 


on the tangent were worked through before we proceeded ` 


to develop the idea of sine and cosine in the same way. 
Let me from my own experience point out the value of 

such a treatment of the trigonometrical functions. When 

I first studied them, the fundamental idea 1 had of them 


was that they were ratios. Tan x meant $, and when 


I attended lectures on applied mathematics it always took 
me some time to translate my knowledge into a form 
that fitted the case under discussion. Before I had done 
so the lecturer was already far ahead. Students who have 
had the same difficulty as I had will see how much better 
it is, for example, to perceive directly that a -b sin x than 
it is to have to draw this conclusion from the knowledge 


that F=sine x. Lecturers for evening students give 


them very little time for thinking. 

Much more could be said of Dr. Nunn’s treatment of 
algebra. Those who are interested should read his book 
if they have not already done so. His method has one 
serious disadvantage: it does not fit in with the lower 
examination requirements, and hence finds no favour 
with teachers whose one aim in life is to get results. A boy 
sticks to the methods which he first learns. Moreover he 
does not want to be taught what he thinks he knows already. 
If Dr. Nunn’s book is to be used to the best advantage 
it must be used thronghout the school. It is here that 
examining bodies could be helpful. In the same way as 
papers used to be set on “ George ” and “ Lucas,” mathe- 


’ 


matical papers might be set on *“ Nunn.” Public examina- 
tions have their uses. Boys like them, and most masters 
like them; but it takes a courageous man to risk failure 
in the present for the sake of future results which will be 
attributed to someone else. Schoolmasters are human— 
they do not all work for the highest ideals. 


By W. H. Pick, B.Sc. 


THE teacher of handwork is confronted at the outset with 
the problem of how far he should dictate to the pupils 
what they should do. Should he adopt the ‘ expressing 
view ” so very popular in America, or should he adhere 
to the “ disciplinary view,” which is the attitude adopted 
by the older school of handwork teachers in England ? 
Or is there a middle way which will combine the undoubted 
goodnesses which lie in both views ? 

The “ expressing view ” states that the class should learn 
by trial and error; that the use of the tool should not be 
dogmatically taught, but that the pupils should find out 
its use for themselves. The main emphasis is placed upon 
the satisfaction of the creative tendency. 

Fhe ‘ disciplinary view ” on the other hand argues that 
the teacher should save the time of the pupils, should save 
them from blundering through to success, should bring them 
as quickly as possible to the use of those ordinary tools 
which are the symbols of civilisation, handed down from 
generation to generation, and to which the pupils are 
heirs. This view asks why children should be allowed to 
run the risk of setting up bad habits when in a few minutes 
a master craftsman can teach them the correct way of 
using a given tool. Without doubt, most English teachers 
would subscribe to the “ disciplinary view,” but equally 
withoujf doubt that view, if carried out in its entirety, does 
tend to limit imagination and individuality. i 

Salvation seems to lie in a middle course. The whole 
business of handwork is to satisfy the desire to create, but 


Handwork Teaching in Schools. 


the disciplinary element should be brought in the moment 


that the pupils feel that they need it. And very soon they 
will recognise their inability to give full effect to their 
ideas because they have not full control over their tools, 
and then they will come to the teacher, secking aid from 
the master craftsman. The two views are combined: 
the creative element remains central, but the disciplinary 
element has come in at the pupils’ own request. 

This compromise, too, should enter into the svllabus of 
things to be made. With the youngest pupils a “ pure 
construction ” course should be arranged with intent to 
encourage expression of individuality and to give them 
facility in using the tools. They should make things just 
for themselves ; but with older pupils articles made should 
be incidental to knowledge and made with the definite 
aim of illustrating principles arrived at in the other lessons 
of the curriculum. In geography and science, for example, 
a high degree of fusion between skill in making and know- 
ledge is possible; in the former study, relief maps, and 
models to be useful in surveying, and in astronomical and 
meteorological observations could be made; in science, 
such things as models of thermos flasks, of electric fire 
alarms and of safety lamps find a place. In the “ pure 
construction ” course time is of no object, the main emphasis 
being laid on correct workmanship and individual orna- 
mentation; but things made should be whole things 
and not parts of things. In the later course of models 
incidental to knowledge, speed is of importance, and the 
only test to apply to a particular model is as to whether 
or no it aids the teaching of the given bit of knowledge 
by adequately and effectively illustrating the principle 
involved. Quite a rough model might be, from this point 
of view, a huge success. And if facility in the proper 
use of tools has been gained in the earlier ‘‘ pure construc- 
tion ” course these models will be able to be made with 
considerable speed and theoretical lessons will become 
vastly more interesting. 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL NOTES. 


By Our Own CORRESPONDENT. 


A Noteworthy Change.—The N.U.T. Conference. 


The Jubilee Conference of the Union was in every respect 
a great success. It was the first Conference for many vears at 
which no bitter things were uttered about salaries; indeed, 
there was only one debate on salaries throughout the proceedings, 
and that took place on a motion asking Conterence to agree that 
salaries in the Metropolis and large urban areas should be higher 
than in rural districts. The ‘ Previous Question ’’ was moved 
by a rural teacher, whose speech convulsed Conference with 
laughter. It was a delightfully humorsome performance to 
which no reply was attempted and ended so comically that the 
speaker seconded his own motion and the previous question 
was carried! The platform evidently thought it unnecessary 
to put up a speaker in opposition. The result leaves matters 
as they were. The work of the Burnham Committee will not 
be affected one iota by what happened. The inexorable law of 
supply and demand will continue to work. 
areas find it more difficult to obtain teachers than do areas more 
favourably situated, salaries in the one will rule higher than in 
the other. 


The fact that this was the only salaries incident of the week, 
and that it was accompanied by the greatest of good humour 
and uproarious laughter, goes far to show what a wonderful 
tonic the Provisional Minimum Scale has been. The preat 
majority of the representatives present had benefited financially 
as a result af the work and wisdom of the Executive of the Union, 
and instead of time and attention being occupied on pay it was 
diverted to matters educational. 


A Woman in the Chair. 


Miss J. F. Wood, B.A., the new President of the Union, was 
a decided success from the first session to the last. She has a 
charming personality, a beautifully modulated voice, and great 
ability. Her hold on the vast gathering was one of the chief 
features of every session. Her decisions were rapid and wise, 
and her ruling firm. On many occasions she had to disappoint 
intending speakers and quieten persistent interrupters and 
questioners, but the charming smile accompanying each rebuke 
made rebuke welcome. The Union is to be congratulated on 
securing Miss Wood as its President. 
reviewed the history of clementary education over the last fifty 
years and was a masterly performance. 


On many previous occasions the attendance of representatives 
has thinned considerably towards the end of the first public 
session, but at Margate Miss Wood held the audience to the end. 
The Manchester Education Authority, under which Miss Wood 
serves, sent its congratulations and bore tribute to Miss Wood’s 
value as a teacher. The Director of Education in Manchester, 
Mr. Spurley Hey, was present and spoke in eulogistic terms of 
Miss Wood's work. He wished her every success in her presi- 
dential office and made it plain that Manchester would help in 
making her success possible. 


The New Vice-President. 


Mr. George Powell, the new Vice-President, is a class master 
of many years’ standing. As chairman of the N.U.T. Salaries 
Committee he has been in the forefront of all the Union’s battles 
for better pav, and has deserved well of his fellows. His success 
is verv popular everywhere, and nowhere more popuar than on 
the Executive body itself. Mr. Powell is also a member of the 
Teachers Representation Council, where his great ability is 
appreciated and his counsel much sought. It is noteworthy 
that his election to office gives three of the four officers’ seats to 
class teachers. The four officers of the Union now are Miss Wood, 
Mr. Powell, Mr. Folland, and Mr. Bentliff, the Treasurer. 


Combustible Material. 


Mr. Fisher’s proposals for the abolition of the dual control 
of elementary schools, together with his further proposal to make 
sectarian teaching possible in all schools formed very combustible 
material for a teachers’ conference. There is no subject—not 
even salarics--on which teachers get so excited and passionate. 


As long as congested - 


Her presidential address . 


It was necessary the proposals should be brought up for dis- 
cussion. Representatives were ready to turn the proposals 
down out of hand. It would have been an easy matter for the 
Executive to have framed an emphatic * NO” to the whole 
of Mr. Fisher’s suggestions, and an easier matter still to have 
secured its endorsement by Conference. I am glad to say the 
“ NO” was not submitted. The Executive took the wiser 
course of persuading Conference to ask for a deputation to the 
Minster of Education with the object of ascertaining full particu- 
lars with regard to the scheme. The official resolution on this 
Important subject was placed in the hands of Mr. W. D. Bentlift, 
who secured its adoption by the representatives. During the 
course of his speech Mr. Bentlitf made it plain that sectarian 
teaching in Council Schools and creed tests for teachers would 
be uncompromisingly opposed, and in this Conference gave him 
enthusiastic support. I am glad to state that Mr. Bentliff’s 
public expression of regret that Mr. Fisher was prevented from 
speaking at the Kingsway Hall was endorsed and appreciated by 
the majority of the representatives. 


A National System of Education. 


Miss Conway, M.A., former president of the Union, had charge 
of the resolution embodving the Union’s education programme. 
She made an excellent impression on Conference and with one 
slight modification carried it through. The chief point of the 
scheme is Free Education for the Fit right through from primary 
school to University, with adequate maintenance grants for 
those who need them. An attempt was made by a few extremists 
to cut out that part of the scheme which limits free higher educa- 
tion to children of “ proved capacity.” It was argued the fit 
and the unfit should each receive free higher education. Several 
able speakers took the platform on this line of argument, but 
it was pointed out that the higher training of the untit is a waste 
of public money. Also, Mr. Bentlift directed attention to the 
fact that owing to the presence of many dull children in our 
secondary schools to-day the brighter are excluded. This 
should not be, and was brought about by the ability of parents 
to pay fees. If fees were abolished and the places of dull children 
were occupied by children of “ proved capacity ” the nation 
would gain immensely. The amendment was defeated and the 
motion in all its main points was adopted. 


The Training of Teachers. - 


There is nothing more vital to the future well-being of the 
teaching profession than the preparation and training of its 
members. Mr. Flavell had charge of a long scheme embodying 
the considered judgment of the Union on this matter and did 
excellent service by his clear and forceful explanation of the 
Union's policy. The resolution giving point to and authorising 
the scheme was: “Every scheme for the training of teachers 
should recognise the following :— (a) The teacher must possess 
not merely knowledge of the subject he is required to teach, but 
sufficient general knowledge to enable him to present that subject 
to his pupils in a satisfactory form; (b) He must possess the 
power to secure the intelligent co-operation of all the pupils in 
his class; (c) A teacher must necessarily have power to impress 
his personality on his class.” The scheme itself deals with 
General Education, Test of General Aptitude for the work of 
Teaching, the Graduate Course, and Professional Training. 
An amendment to safeguard the interests of existing non- 
graduate teachers was accepted and the scheme thus amended 
was adopted. 


The Worcester Education Authority has not vet shown signs 
of adopting the Provisional Minimum Scale, and the teachers 
under that Authority are becoming restive. They are seeking 
the advice of the Executive and are likely to ask for drastic. 
action to be taken if the Authority remains obdurate. The 
Union has a free hand in dealing with authorities who refuse to 
adopt the scale, and may be depended on to act swiftly and 
surely. f 

The grievances of ex-service teachers were well ventilated at 
Conference. Standing Orders were suspended and one of their 
number made a public statement . 


The Executive of the N.U.T. have issued a circular letter to 
each local association urging a special effort to secure the 
registration of each of its members by the Teachers Registra- 
tion Council before the end of June. 
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SCOTLAND. 


Joint Council. 

At teachers’ meetings all over the country nominations 
of representatives for the proposed “ Joint Council ’’ have 
been made. This Joint Council is to be composed of equal 
numbers, seven is mentioned, of members of the Education 
Authorities’ Association and of teachers. It is provided 
that the President of the Authorities’ Association will 
become chairman, and the president of the Educational 
Institute vice-chairman. This body will act as a sort of 
appeal court in matters affecting the interests of Authorities 
and teachers, and already mention has been made of 
questions which are down for early consideration. Pro- 
bably the first of its duties will be to tackle the salary 
question and try to get rid of the inequalities, not to say 
injustices, that exist. Another matter that is rapidly 
assuming no little importance is that of Promotion. The 
E.I.S. is considering this question and it is recognised that 
an improvement on the existing state of affairs must be 
effected. In addition to the Joint Council already men- 
tioned, it is worth noting that efforts are being made to 
promote the formation of local Councils on the same lines. 
Both teachers and their immediate employers have much 
to gain from more frequent intercourse. 

Educational Deputations. 

Recently the Right Hon. Mr. Munro, Secretary for Scot- 
land, received influential deputations on important educa- 
tional matters. The decision of the Justiciary Appeal 
Court, whereby the George Heriot’s Trust were compelled 
to take out a licence for a janitor at the Heriot-Watt 
College, was the occasion of the visit of deputation repre- 
senting the principal educational institutions of Edinburgh. 
Mr. Munro could, however, promise no action in the mean- 
time, but expressed his intention to bring the whole of the 
facts to the notice of the Chancellor of the E xchequer, to 
whose department would fall the initiation of any remedial 
legislation. A Church deputation on the matter of Sunday 
newsvendors was also received, and in reply to their 
representation Mr. Munro referred to the fact that local 
authorities already had power to take action with regard 
to persons under 16. The postponement of the raising of 
the school age to 15 was only a temporary measure, and 
he felt it would be inexpedient to interfere further with the 
matter in the meantime. A deputation also conferred 
with him on the question of the powers of School Manage- 
ment Committees. The recent decision of the Sheriff- 
Substitute of Linlithgowshire, which was to the effect that 
the duty of prosecution for non-attendance devolved upon 
the School Management Committees, independently of 
their Education Authorities, was the cause of the visit of 
this deputation. The conference was in private, for what 
reason does not appear. 

Education Estimates. 

Particulars of the estimates for public education in 
Scotland for the year ending March 31, 1921, are set forth 
ina White Paper issued on 12th April. The otal estimate 
of the amount required is £6,877,220, being a net increase 
of £2,200,000 as compared with 1919- 20. Under the heading 
Superannuation of Teachers £184,120 is required, which 
is £131,820 more than in the preceding year. For the 
training of teachers, grants in respect of capital expenditure 
and rent, the amount is £52,000, an increase of £32,000. 
A sum of £6,003,365 is required for grants to local educa- 
tion authorities, this being an increase of £1,616,711 over 
1919-20; while for grants for assistance towards the higher 
education of ex-officers and men of lke standing the 
estimate is £492,000, an increase over the preceding year 
of £423,250. 

Music in Schools. 

The Glasgow Education Authority has discussed the 
question of music teaching in schools, and as a result has 
appointed a representative committee to go into the whole 


subject. Mr. H. S. Robertson, the conductor of the 
Glasgow Orpheus Choir, and a member of the Authority, 
said the subject of singing in schools was not in a very 
highly organised state. There were at present “ several 
systems, want of systems, and systems in solution,” as a 
result of the incorporation of the School Boards under one 
authority, and he wished to have brought forward a co- 
ordinated scheme for approval. Instrumental as well as 
vocal music is to be considered. 


Edinburgh Continuation Classes. 

The Report of these classes for the past session shows 
their increasing popularity among the young people of the 
city. The total enrolments numbered 14,460, an increase 
of 3,038 on last year. There were 1,141 classes, including 
344 grouped under the heading Commercial, 318 under 
Technical and Trade, and 297 under Domestic, and 561 
teachers were employed. A special series of classes for 
mothers brought an enrolment of 710, and the percentage 
of attendance at these was nearly 85. Classes in Plaster 
Work, French Polishing, Motor Body Building, and Uphol- 
stery, discontinued during the war, were reopened. Pro- 
gress has been made in the establishment of day classes, and 
Edinburgh seems well prepared for giving effect to the 
clauses in the Act relating to Compulsory Continuation 
Classes. 


Reformatory and Industrial Schools. 

By an Order under Section 19 of the Education (Scotland) 
Act, 1918, these schools have been transferred, as from 
April 1, to the Scottish Education Department. The effect 
of the Order is that, with certain exceptions, the Education 
Department comes in place of the Secretary for Scotland 
and the Chief Inspector of Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools in the administration of the Childrens Act, 1908, 
so far as it relates to the schools in Scotland. The Secretary 
for Scotland has expressed to the managers and officers of 
these schools his sense of the value to the nation of the 
work carried on in the schools. 


Plight of Skye. 

The Skye School incemen Committee has reported 
to.the parent body, the Education Authority of Inverness- 
shire, that an investigation into the causes of irregular 
attendance at school showed that it was largely due to the 
fact that children were not being sufficiently nourished. 
Facts since brought forward amply corroborate the 
statement. Boats call at very irregular intervals, and 
young people have had to tramp 10 miles and more for 
bread and oil. Well-known residents say that at no time 
in their memory were such difficulties experienced in 
obtaining the necessaries of life, and representations have 
been made to the Ministry of Shipping and the Secretary 
for Scotland. It is satisfactory to report that already an 
improvement has been effected, but much remains to be done. 


University News. 

Aberdeen has received some handsome gifts. During the 
winter the Aberdeen Chamber of Commerce conveyed to 
the University Court Government scrip for £22,000 in 
support of the recently established Department of Commerce. 
To the whole Chamber, and especially to its committee 
charged with the duty of raising that fund, the warmest 
thanks were recorded publicly by the University for their 
enlightened views and liberal energy. It was also announced 
that in relation to that gift a well-known Aberdeen gentle- 
man, Sir Thomas Jaffrey, had intimated his desire to place 
at the disposal of the University Court for the establishment 
of a Chair of Political Economy in the University, the sum 
of £20,000. The Court accepted the gift with great gratitude. 
Mr. John Q. Rowett, London, has offered £10,000 for the 
Institute of Research in Animal Nutrition at Gaibstone, 
Aberdeen. It is expected that this generous gift will be 
supplemented from Government sources, while local 
agriculturists are also understood to subscribe. 
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EDUCATION ABROAD. 


The Bolshevik University of Petrograd. 
A Professor’s Experiences. 


Professor David Grimm, Dean of the Faculty of Sociology 
in the new Bolshevik University of Petrograd, has lately 
succeeded in escaping from Petrograd and in crossing 
safely the Finnish frontier at Gorskaja. At his temporary 
home at Terijoki, the Finnish quarantine station, he has 
given the following interesting account of his experiences 
as a Bolshevist professor and of the reforms in University 
education instituted by the Soviet Government at Petro- 
grad. It may be said, in parenthesis, that Professor Grimm, 
who is a distinguished philologist, is remembered in linland 
for his defence in the Russian Imperial Council of the 
Finnish Constitution against the encroachments of Stolvpin. 

In September, 1919, many Professors, including Professor 
Grimm, were arrested and imprisoned. For five weeks 
Professor Grimm was kept in confinement in the prison of 
Schpalernaja without any definite charge being made against 
him. He was released without any explanation and was 
ordered to return to his work as a University teacher. 


`, 
UNIVERSITIES OF PETROGRAD. 


In recent decades there were at Petrograd three High 
Schools or Universities, with more or less corresponding 
programmes of instruction: (l) The University; (2) 
Bestuschev’s Courses for Women ; (3) The Psycho-Neuro- 
logical Institute, which was founded by the celebrated 
psychiatrist Behterev. 


AMALGAMATION OF UNIVERSITIES. 

The Bolsheviks were content at first with changes of 
names: the Psycho-Neurological Institute was named 
“ Petrograd’s Second University,” and the Courses for 
Women “ Petrograd’s Third University.” On October Ist, 
1919, the next step was taken, and all three institutions 
were amalgamated in a single University. 


AMALGAMATION OF FACULTIES. 

The University of Petrograd had four faculties : Physical- 
Mathematical, Juridical, Historical- Philological, and 
Oriental. The Bolshevik Government wished to circum- 
scribe the purely theoretical branches of science and to 
give the whole instruction a more practical tendency. 

The professors, on the other hand, wished to save their 
“Universitas Litterarum,” and therefore a compromise 
was concluded, which brought it to pass that the four 
faculties were reduced to two: the Physical-Mathematical 
Faculty and the Faculty of Sociology. While the former 
on the whole was not touched by the reform, the latter 
faculty arose from an amalgamation of three former 
faculties, Juridical, Historical-Philological, and Oriental. 

The Faculty of Sociology has again been divided into 
six sections: (1) Political-Juridical, (2) Social-Economic, 
(3) Historical, (4) Philological, (5) Philosophical, (6) 
Ethnological-Linguistic. This reform was carried through 
on October Ist, 1919, and Professor Marr, a distinguished 
scholar of Armenian language, literature, and archeology, 
was chosen as Dean of the new faculty. He soon, however, 
retired from the post, and was succeeded by Professor Grimm, 
who, for four months, represented the faculty, and therefore 
can speak from experience of the practical working of the 
reform. 

For the first year the principle of division in sections 
is not clear. The Oriental Faculty, for instance, has been 
entirely dissolved, that is to say, has been distributed in 
separate sections. The need for connecting links between 
the different sections is obvious. The result of the reforms 
has been a confusion in the schedules of instruction which 
had never existed before, and Professor Grimm is of opinion 
that the whole new creation has been a failure. 


DECAY OF INSTRUCTION. 


Everyone who has completed his sixteenth year is entitled 
to enter the University as a student. Entrance can 
take place at any time the whole year round. Likewise 
leaving. Instruction is free of charge. One would think 
that the influx of persons eager to acquire knowledge 
would be enormous in these circumstances. Such is not, 
however, the case. By reason of the “ va et vient ” which 
rules within the University it is difficult to estimate the 
total number of the students, but how small is the interest 
in University studies may in any case be established. 
Thus in the autumn term of 1919 only, roughly speaking, 
1,000 students entered, of whom about 600 were in the 
Faculty of Sociology. Over 2,000 students entered the 
Faculty of Law alone in normal times, and at all three 
High Schools, which now are amalgamated in one, the 
number of new students (freshmen) amounted to at least 
10,000 persons. 


In many subjects there are no lectures for the want of 
students. Most of the students, or perhaps, more correctly, 
practically all, are serving in government institutions, in 
order to earn their daily bread. For that reason the lectures 
are, as a rule, fixed for the evening. But there are no trams 
running then, which again makes attendance at the 
University impossible. 

For the sake of economy in fuel only a small portion of 
the University’s vast building is heated, namely, the Library 
and the rooms adjoining it. In addition to these premises 
the Physics Instruments Room, the Chemical Laboratory, 
and Alexander II’s Students’ Refectory are employed as 
lecture rooms. 


PROFESSORS’ POSITION. 


All learned degrees have been abolished, and all persons 
who for three years have taught at one of the three High 
Schools named, whether they possess academic qualifica- 
tions or not, have been appointed professors. Only novices 
in University teaching have to be content with the title 
“ teacher.” 


The meetings of the Senate and Faculties are terribly 
unwieldy in consequence of their numerically large and 
mixed composition. In all conferences five classes partici- 
pate, namely (1) professors, (2) teachers, (3) laboratory 
demonstrators and assistants, (4) delegates representing 
persons preparing for careers as University teachers, 
(5) students’ delegates. 

But in spite of all these democratic reforms, the internal 
order in the life of the University has not been totally 
disintegrated. Professor Grimm explains this holding 
together of the academic corporation by the conservatism 
of academic traditions. 

The professors have received latterly a salary of 6,500 
roubles a month. This is not enough to support life, since, 
for example, 400 grammes of butter cost 3,000 roubles. 
If one is not to perish of hunger one has to sell all one has 
clothes, linen, china-ware, books, etc. Many professors, 
when they have sold all their belongings, die of starvation. 
Professor Matvejek, who lectured on Police-law, literally 
died of hunger. 

Another imminent danger is the cold. Professor Grimm 
had as a rule a temperature of 3 degrees (Réaumur) in his 
rooms, and at most 7 degrees. He slept wrapped in his 
fur coat. It is not to be wondered at that under such 
conditions scientific investigation has come to a complete 
standstill. No periodicals, no treatises see the light. 
The Academy of Science is a dead institution. 

The Bolsheviks reveal a complete lack of organising 
ability, and, in Professor Grimm's opinion, dissolution 
proceeds with such certainty that hardly even the prospects 
of peace can save the Sovict from a catastrophe. 
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BLUE BOOK SUMMARY. 


Particulars of Independent Schools. 


Under the Education Act of 1918 all independent schools 
which do not receive grants from the State and are not 
named on the Board's list of efficient Secondary Schools 
are required to furnish the Board with brief particulars 
of the school, including its name and address and a short 
description of the school. 

The Board now desire to remind Headmasters, Head- 
mistresses, Governing Bodies, and Proprietors of Schools 
and Educational Institutions of this obligation. Section 
28 (2) of the Act provides that if the information required 
is not furnished, the responsible person shall be hable, on 
summary conviction, to a penaltv not exceeding £10 and 
to a further penalty not exceeding £5 for every day on 
which the failure continues after conviction therefor. 
Those who have not vet supplied the prescribed information 
should apply at once in an envelope marked “ Section 28 ” 
for a copy of the prescribed form (Form 451 G) to The 
Secretary (or in the case of schools in Wales, The Secretary 
of the Welsh Department), Board of Education, London, 
S.W.7. The completed form must be returned NOT LATER 
THAN lru May. 


Preliminary Education of Intending Teachers. 


In Circular 1154 the Board affirm that it is their settled 
policy to encourage candidates for the teaching profession 
to complete a full course of education up to the age of 17 
at a Secondary School. Circumstances have made it 
impossible to enforce this policy fully, but it is hoped that 
it will become possible when Secondary School facilities 
are extended. This will take years to accomplish and 
meanwhile the need for teachers is urgent. Hence some 
alternatives to the main and most desirable plan are 
suggested. Thus intending teachers may be transferred 
to a Secondary School at an age later than the usual age 
of transfer. This plan may be feasible to a limited extent 
provided that those so transferred remain at the Secondary 
School for four years at least. Another plan is to establish 
separately organised institutions or Pupil Teachers Centres. 
These, it is suggested, should be planned from the outset 
so that they may develop later into Secondary Schools, 
and pupils who do not intend to become teachers may be 
admitted provided that there is accommodation and that 
such pupils have the necessary attainments. It is not 
proposed that bovs should be admitted to Pupil Teachers’ 
Centres but that they should proceed to Secondary Schools. 
The Board point out that the number of intending teachers 
will include a great majority of girls, and that it is unwise 
to have mixed centres with a small minority of boys in 
attendance. A third possible method is to develop a 
Pupil Teacher Centre as a top section of an ordinary 
Elementary or Central School, where the intending teachers 
may remain for advanced instruction. This method will 
be alowed only under special conditions. Thus the Local 
Authority which proposes to adopt it must show that it 
is making provision, by scales of salaries and otherwise, 
for maintaining an adequate and suitable statf of teachers ; 
that the buildings and equipment of the proposed new 
Centre are suitable and the qualifications, number and 
salaries of the staff adequate. Regard will also be had to 
the supply of Secondary Schools in the area and to the 
provision of free places, open scholarships, of maintenance 
allowances for intending teachers and of bursarships in 
existing Secondary Schools. Clearly it is not intended 
that these new Pupil Teacher Centres attached to Elemen- 
tary or Central Schools shall be used to hinder the develop- 
ment of the Board’s main purpose of having all intending 
teachers educated in Secondary Schools, 


EDUCATION AT WESTMINSTER. 


SCHOOL PICTURES. 

Mr. R. McNeill asked the President of the Board of Educa- 
tion whether his attention has been directed to the absence, in 
the majority of elementary schools, of any mural decoration, 
except common small-scale maps, geometrical diagrams, or 
geological specimens ; and whether, in view of the educational, 
as well as the esthetic, value of suitable pictures, he will take 
steps to procure a supply of artistically printed cartoons in 
colours reproducing the frescoes in the Palace of Westminster, 
or representing other similar historical events, to be obtainable 
at moderate prices for use in elementary schools ? 

Mr. Fisher : [ agree with the hon. Member that there is room 
for considerable improvement in the nature and quality of the 
pictures at present provided for schools. The whole question 
of the selection and reproduction of school pictures is now under 
consideration by a special committee, appointed by the London 
County Council and on which the Board is represented. I 
understand that this committee will report very shortly, and 
that it is proposed to hold an exhibition of the pictures prepared 
under their snpervision. I am hopeful that the report and 
exhibition will stimulate improvement in the direction which 
the hon. Member desires. 

SEASON TICKETS (STUDENTS). 

Mr. Stanton asked the Minister of Transport if he will con- 
sider the possibility of reconsidering in the national interest the 
prices of season tickets upon the railways to travelling students ; 
if he is aware that the proposed increase of r00 per cent. will 
make it impossible for many able, deserving, but poor students 
to continue their studies, and that this is doing much to discour- 
age students at the Treforest School of Mines in South Wales, 
and that many students will have to abandon their educational 
careers; and if he will therefore endeavour to remove this 
handicap to the poor student by reverting to the old system of 
prices ? 

Sir E. Geddes: Season tickets are issued at half rate to 
students travelling to and from schools and colleges up to 18 
years of age in the case of non-wage earners, and up to 16 in the 
case of wage earners. This is now the uniform practice through- 
out the country, and I regret that I can hold out no hope of any 
further concession. 

SCHOOL MANAGERS. 

Colonel Newman asked the President of the Board of Educa- 
tion whether his Board is able to exercise any supervision or 
control over the school managers appointed by the local authori- 
ties ; whether he ts aware that, especially in the East of London, 
managers are being appointed of extreme labour and revolu- 
tionary views who are using their powers to force school teachers 
into various trade unions and favouring teachers who are willing 
to allow their pupils to be taught revolutionary propaganda, 
and what action does he propose to take ? 

Mr. Fisher: Managers of public elementary schools are 
appointed in accordance with the provisions of the Education 
Acts, and exercise such functions as are provided for in those 
Acts. I am not aware of such abuse of their position as is 
suggested in the question. 

KENT EDUCATION ‘AUTHORITY (STATIONERY AND SCHOOL 
REQUISITES). 

Mr.R. McNeill asked the President of the Board of Education 
whether his attention has been called to the proposal of the Kent 
Education Authority to establish wholesale and retail stores for 
the supply of stationery and school requisites ; whether a public 
authority whose resources are derived from the rates has power 
to enter into competition with private traders and, if so, under 
what Act of Parliament; and whether it is the policy of the 
Government to encourage or to sanction such use of public money ? 

Dr. Addison: I am aware that the Kent County Council, 
acting as an education authority, have for some time purchased 
wholesale the necessary stationery and school requisites for the 
use of the schools under their control, and in this wav have 
secured a considerable saving to the rates. Such action is 
within their legal powers under the Education Acts. I under- 
stand that proposals have recently been made to extend the 
system so as to enable the council to furnish supplies in a similar 
manner to the schools of other education authorities. I am 
advised that such proposals would not be within the powers of 
the Council unless an arrangement for co-operation or combina- 
tion with other authorities is made under Section 6 of the Educa- 
tion Act, 1918. I do not find that there is any proposal to 
establish retail stores as suggested. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


The Teachers Council. 

Up to the 23rd April the total number of applications 
for admission to the Official Register was 37,200. The 
increased fee for Registration will be charged on and after 
the Ist July, and it is expected that a large number of 
applicants will hasten to send in their forms before that 
date. Interest in the work of the Council is developing 
throughout the country, but some teachers fail to under- 
stand that the Council’s efforts to secure a complete unifica- 
tion of the teaching profession, with its concomitant 
advantages, must depend on the extent to which teachers 
themselves show their willingness to support the move- 
ment. When the work of teaching is placed on a firm 
professional basis there will be a clear path to the solution 
of many pressing and difficult problems connected with 
administration and rates of pay. Teachers will be able 
to claim, as a united professional body, an acknowledged 
right to a large measure of control over their own work 
and especially over their training and qualifications. 


The Teachers’ Guild. 

Mr. A. Ehrhardt has resigned the post of Secretary to 
the Teachers’ Guild in order to accept a Government 
appointment. 

The Committee of the Conference of Educational 
Associations announce that the Report of the Eighth 
Conference is just published. It contains reports of all 
the meetings held in connection with it. The volume is 
larger than in any previous year, and consists of 350 pages. 
"i address by the Minister of Education is printed in 
ull, as are also most of the papers read at the various 


meetings. Applications for copies should be made to 9, 
Brunswick Square, W.C.1. The price is 4s., including 
postage. 


International Moral Education Congress. 

The Council of the Congress have issued a Circular on 
the League of Nations, addressed to ‘‘ Those all over the 
world who are interested in Education,” and inviting a 
preliminary expression of views concerning the Third 
Congress, which is to be held in Paris in the early autumn 
of 1921. The Circular continues :— 

‘‘ We assume that all concerned in the education of the 
young wish to secure the sympathy and support of youth 
in the moral purpose of the League of Nations. In this 
sphere our studies should deal with (1) General Aims of 
the Appeal and the Instruction, (2) Methods of Presentation. 


(1) GENERAL AIMS. 

To humanize (that is, moralize) the teaching of 
geography, literature, art, science, economics, in- 
dustry, and of history in the widest sense, so as to 
elucidate the ideas of national values and inter- 
national co-operation. 

And to announce, in an interesting manner, 
from time to time, the work done by the League 
of Nations, and improvements in its constitution 
and programme. 

(2) METHODS OF PRESENTATION, 

We might, in the first place, issue (after con- 
sultation) a draft programme of such instruction, 
leaving teachers, parents, and writers in each 
nationality to develop the themes in accordance 
with local habits, requirements, and ideals. 

And we might begin to sketch the contents of a 
book for the universal instruction of the youth of 
the world, to be translated into many languages, 
its object being to cultivate a spirit of mutual 
understanding and fraternity.” 

Communications to be addressed to the Secretary, 
International Moral Education Congress, c.o. Sir Frederick 
Pollock, Bart., 13, Old Sq., Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C. 2. 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND 
UNIVERSITIES. 


University College, London. 

The Annual Report of University College has just been 
issued. The total number of students for the session 
1918-19 was 2,048, an increase of 977 on the previous year. 
This increase took place after the Armistice and mainly in 
January, 1919, and consisted almost exclusively of ex-service 
men. Arrangements were made whereby the ex-service 
men who resumed work in January, 1919, were enabled 
to complete a full session’s work by the beginning of 
August, and most of them succeeded in so doing. 

The total revenue of the College for the year 1918-19 
was £75,781, of which £26,304 was from fees. The total 
expenditure was £77,824, causing a deficit of £2,210. 
This deficit arises from the increase in salaries that has 
become necessary, and generally from the increased cost 
of running the College. 

The Report contains a summary of the main work of the 
year. The new Departments of Scandinavian Studies and 
of Dutch Studies have already made a good start. A new 
School of Librarianship which ehas been instituted with 
money provided by the Carnegie Trust, and of which Sir 
Frederic Kenyon is the Honorary Visitor, began with an 
enrolment of 88 students. 

The student body included 127 members of the American 
Expeditionary Force and 71 members of H.M. Overseas 
Expeditionary Forces. It also included 253 Post Graduate 
and Research workers. The Fifth Appendix of the 
Report gives a list of the papers and publications issued by 
them during the past year. 

The Report sets out the scheme for the War Memorial, 
which is as follows :— 


A. (i) A War Memorial Album. 
(ii) Memorial Tablets. 
(iii) Scholarships. 
B. A Great Hall for the use of the College and Medical 
School. 


C. The Endowment of University College Hall, Ealing. 

The sum of £30,000 has been asked for this purpose, 
of which £5,000 has been subscribed. Members of the 
College who have not received the War Memorial statement 
are requested to communicate with the Secretary of the 
War Memorial. 


Mr. H. G. Wells on Teachers’ Salaries. 

In its issue of 21st April THE TEACHERS’ WORLD printed 
the following letter from Mr. H. G. Wells :— 

“ Asan old teacher I should sympathise with the demands 
of the London teachers anyhow. They are treated meanly, 
overworked, underpaid, and insufficiently respected. But 
there are much wider grounds than that for my support of 
their appeal for better pay and increased numbers. 
General education is the foundation of the modern civilised 
community ; everything else rests on that, public peace, 
economic prosperity, progress, health. And you cannot 
have that foundation safe and sure unless you have a 
much larger staff of able teachers per thousand pupils 
than the L.C.C. employs and unless you maintain the 
general quality and vigour of these teachers by fair and 
sufficient pay. Cheap teachers mean a jerry-built social 
system. To sweat your teachers is to prepare a revolu- 
tion.” 


Summer Schools. 

The Board of Education have issued a Table of Summer 
Courses in England and Wales, giving particulars of the 
kind of instruction offered, dates, addresses, and fees, but 
not guaranteeing the efħciency of any of the courses. The 
list may be obtained from the Government Stationery 
Office, Imperial House, Kingsway, W.C.2, for threepence 
plus postage. 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 


Mr. F. H. Rawlins. 


Mr. F. H. Rawlins, Vice-Provost of Eton, died on 
April 12th. 

Born at Moseley, near Birmingham, in 1850, he had a 
brilliant school career, gaining distinction in mathematics 
and becoming Captain of Eton. 

Mr. Rawlins entered King’s College, Cambridge, and 
shared with Dr. Walter Leaf the honour of being senior 
classic ; he became a Fellow of his College. 

In 1875 he returned to Eton as assistant master and later 
became house master. 


Mr. Owen Owen. 


Mr. Owen, for many years Chief Inspector of the Central 
Welsh Board, died recently. 

While the Welsh Intermediate School system was being 
established, Mr. Owen was an influential adviser of the 
Board and was mainly responsible for the developments 
in Welsh secondary education. 

Cautious, persuasive and conscientious, he won the 
approval of the head teaghers. 

He attached considerable importance to examinations 
and to the method and spirit in which they were conducted. 


Mr. W. T. Goode, M.A. 


Mr. W. T. Goode has just retired from the post of 
Principal of Gravstoke Place Training College. 

A very successful farewell dinner was arranged at the 
Holborn Restaurant the other day, when the students 
suitably acknowledged the value of Mr. Good’s work. 


Mr. A. C. Boyde, M.A., LL.B. 


Mr. Boyde, Director of Education for the County Borough 
of Darlington, has been appointed Director of Education 
under the Education Committee of the County Borough of 
Northampton. 

Mr. Boyde is a Maismaa who spent his early years at 
Barrow-in-Furness. 

He won scholarships entitling him to education at St. 
Bees Grammar School, Leys School and Cambridge 
University. 

He has taught in the Burnley Pupil Teacher Centre and 
the Sheffield Training College, and was for three vears 
Assistant Director of Education under the Hampshire 
County Council until he succeeded Mr. Coffin at Darlington. 


Mr. George Edward Briggs, B.A. 


At Cambridge the Allen Scholarship, value £250, for 
scientific research has been awarded to Mr. G. E. Briggs, 
formerly of Grimsby Municipal College and scholar of 
St. John’s College. 

Mr. Briggs took first class honours in the Natural Science 
Tripos of 1915, with distinction in Botany, and also won 
the Frank Smart studentship for research in Botany. 


Professor A. K. Huntington. 


The death occurred suddenly, on Saturday, April 17th, 
of Alfred Kerby Huntington, Professor of Metallurgy in 
King’s College, London. He had held this post for over 
forty years and was the senior member of the King’s College 
staff. 

Professor Huntington was an eager student, especially 
in the problems relating to aviation, and in this branch of 
study he undertook many ascents in balloons and also in 
an aeroplane of his own design. During the war he carried 
on some difficult and highly specialised technical work 
relating to high explosives. He gave many of his books 
and appliances to the University of London on his retire- 
ment from teaching last October. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


A Secondary School Ship. 


In Bradford a committee has been formed to consider 
the advisability of buying a ship to be used mainly as a 
secondary school, and possibly, partly in order that educa- 
tional journeys of long duration may be taken abroad 
and goods shipped each way, thus combining two phases 
of national lfe—-Commerce and Education. 


The Training of Women. 


The strong central Committee on Women Training and 
Employment, under the chairmanship of Lady Crewe, has 
commenced its work of spending the five hundred thousand 
pounds allocated by the National Relief Fund to meet the 
cases of women whose earning capacity had been decreased 
by war conditions. 

The Committee expect to be able to train about 5,000 
women and in determining a candidates’ fitness will be 
influenced by reports from her college or other disinterested 
authority. 


Engineering Fund of University College. 


Prince Arthur of Connaught, the President of the Fund 
for raising £100,000 to be used for reconstructing and 
equipping the buildings of the engineering side of University 
College, has received upwards of £32,000. 

The Committee will be able to claim from Lord Cowdray 
a second donation of £10,000 as soon as the total reaches 
£70,000. 

+ 
Inhabited House Duty. 


The Court of Appeal decided that the whole of the 
buildings comprising Bedford College for Women were 
liable for assessment for inhabited house duty, and dis- 
missed an appeal which had for its object the exemption of 
certain building belonging to the College. 


Voluntary Work in Education. 


The National Council of Social Service recently held a 
conference at Oxford, presided over by the Master of 
Balliol. 

A discussion took place on “ 
Effort in Education.” 

Mr. Legge, Director of Education for Liverpool, dwelt 
upon the necessity for voluntary work to supplement 
official effort. 

The Master of Balliol said: * The attempt to teach 
character directly sometimes defeated its own object, and 
at its best produced prigs where it did not produce rebels. 
Personally I would prefer rebels to prigs.”’ 


The Scope of Voluntary 


The Irish Education Bill. 


At the Irish National Teachers’ Congress, Mr Nunan, 
the retiring president, made a spirited defence of the Irish 
Education Bill and at the same time disposed of certain 
charges of corrupt practice made against him and the 
Secretary, Mr. O’ Connell. 


School Library Experiment. 


The Horwich Urban District Council, Lancashire, have 
started a library scheme. Boxes containing one hundred 
books are sent to each upper department of the primary 
schools for six months, and are then changed about. 


Honours for Teachers. 
Miss A. K. Williams and Messrs. Ridley and Sainsbury, 


all London members of the N.U.T. Executive, have received 
the Order of the British Empire. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


The Specialised Indian Services. 
From Sır JAMES WILSON, K.C.S.I. 


To the Editor of THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


Sir,—In a recent letter I drew attention to the great advan- 
tages of the Indian Civil Service as a career, more especially 
now that much better terms regarding pay, leave, and pension 
have been announced by the Secretary of State. The members 
of that Service are entrusted with the general administration 
of the Indian Empire, and, as the object is to secure for those 
important posts the best men that Britain can produce, the terms 
otfered are extraordinarily liberal. The natural result will 
be that the competition for the comparatively small number of 
vacancies likely to be thrown open in this country will be very 
severe, and only men of exceptional ability and diligence can 
expect to secure an appointment by excelling their competitors in 
the examination. But appointments are also available for young 
Britons in what may be called the specialised Civil Services of 
India, such as the public works, police, education, forest, agri- 
culture, geology, and other scientific departments of the Govern- 
ment. For these branches of the administration a comparatively 
small number of well-qualified men, with a good home education, 
are required in order to keep up and improve the general standard 
of efficiency ; and the conditions of these services also are being 
revised by the Secretary of State, with the object of inducing 
gocd men to adopt one or other of them as a career. The terms 
now offered, though not so favourable as those announced for 
the Indian Civil Service, are much better than are likely to be 
secured by the average man who takes up work at home; and, 
under the improved conditions now being announced, it is prob- 
able that the competition for them will be keen, though not so 
severe as for the more highly paid Indian Civil Service. A youth, 
who may not possess the exceptional qualities required to secure 
a place in that Service, may, if he has fair ability, and is prepared 
to work somewhat harder than his fellows and not waste his time, 
reasonably hope to succeed in gaining an appointment in one of 
those Services. It would be well, therefore, if every youth 
possessed of good physique and stout heart, and enterprising 
enough to spend his working-life abroad, were to consider 
whether he should not, while preparing for an alternative career, 
make an effort to obtain one of these appointments and take his 
share in fulfilling the duty of Britain to the millions of India, 
with great advantage to himself. 

To take an example. Revised rates of pay for the Indian 
Police Service have recently been announced. The method 
of calculating salaries includes the provision of an overscas 
allowance rising according to length of service from 125 to 250 
rupees a month, payable to officers of non-Indian domicile ; 
and follows the principle of making an individual officer's pay 
mainly depend upon his own number of years’ service. Thus a 
Police Officer will, in his first year of service, receive a total pay 
of 450 rupees a month, and whatever post he may hold, and what- 
ever be the number of vacancies above him, his pay will rise 
year by year until, in his fifteenth year of service, he will be 
drawing at least 900 rupees a month, provided he passes an 
efficiency bar after nine years’ service. But if at any time, 
owing to vacancies, he occupies a senior post, either temporarily 
or permanently, and therefore exercises greater responsibility, 
he will draw pay at the higher rate according to his length of 
service. For instance, if, in his fourth year of service, he officiates 
temporarily as District Superintendent of Police, he will draw 
625 rupees a month instead of his personal pay of 475; and if, 
in his fifteenth year of service, he is holding such a post more 
or less permanently, his pay will be 1,050 rupees a month instead 
of his personal pay of 900. There is another efficiency bar 
to be passed after cighteen years’ service; but, provided he 
is not then considered inefficient, an officer may hope to hold one 
of those senior posts permanently by the time he has reached 
his twenty-fifth year of service, and to draw at least 1,400 
rupees amonth. Above those posts again there are higher posts, 
such as those of Deputy Inspector - General, Commissioner of 
Police, and Inspector-General], to which the best men are appointed 
by selection, carrying pay rising from 1,600 to 3,000 rupees a 
month; and any good officer who stays on after he has earned 
his pension may fairly hope that before he retires he will be 
holding one of those appointments and drawing at least 2,000 
rupees a month. 


As the salary is paid in rupees, and most men who go out 
from this country will wish to remit money home, and will look 
forward to coming home themselves at the end of their service, it 
is important that candidates should realise what these salaries 
mean when expressed in British currency. The exchange value 
of the rupee varies greatly from time to time. For a number 
of years before the war the rupee was worth 1/4, or, in other 
words, the £ was worth 15 rupees. At present the exchange 
value of the rupee is about 2/8, and anyone in India can now 
send home £100 at a cost of 750 rupees. If the new scale ef 
salaries be turned into British currency at the present rate of 
2/8 to the rupee, it may be said that the young Police Officer 
of twenty-two will, in his first year of service in India, draw pay 
in rupees equivalent to £720 a year in present British currency ; 
and that a Deputy Inspector-General now holding an appoint- 
ment carrying a salary of 2,000 rupees a month, if he could send 
home a year's salary, would get £3,200 in this country in exchange. 
But, while it is improbable that for many years to come the 
exchange value of the rupee will fall to anything like its pre-war 
rate of 1/4, itis also unlikely that it will long remain at its present 
very high rate, which is due partly to the extraordinary increase 
in the world’s demand for silver, owing to the effects of the war, 
and partly to the depreciation in the valuc of the British paper 
pound, caused by the excessive issue of British paper currency. 
No one can foretell what will be the future relation between 
gold and silver; but if the policy recently adopted by the 
Secretary of State of aiming at a stable rate cf exchange of 10 
rupees to the sovereign (that is, 2/- in gold to the rupee) proves 
permanently successful, then the equivalent in sterling of the 
Indian salaries paid in rupees will be—in the Police Officer's 
first year of service, £540 a year; in his fifteenth year of service, 
at least £1,080 a year; and in his twenty-fifth year of service, 
almost certainly £1,680 a year; and if he is a good man, and 
stays on after he has earned his pension by twenty-five years’ 
service, he will probably, before he retires, be drawing the 
equivalent, at 2/- to the rupee, of £2,400 a year, or, if he has 
risen to be Inspector-General in one of the larger Provinces 
and has held that post for five years, £3,600 a year. 

The rules regarding pension, as well as those regarding leave, 
have been made much more favourable. Subject to the right 
of Government to retain an officer until completion of thirty 
years’ service, Or until attainment of the age of fifty-five, he 
will now be permitted to retire, if he so desires, after twenty-five 
years’ qualifying service, on a yearly pension ordinarily amount- 
ing to 3,000 rupees, and increasing year by year according to 
his number of years’ service, until, cn his retiring after thirty 
years’ service, it will be 6,000 rupees. Provision is also made for 
a larger pension for specially efficient service in certain high 
appointments, and it will be possible for an officer who has 
earned one of those higher pensions, to attain to a maximum 
of 7,500 or 8,500 rupees a year. I think, myself, that in the 
case of officers recruited in this country, these pensions should, 
like those of the Indian civilian, be fixed in sterling, but as 
matters stand they will be payable in rupees or in their equivalent 
at the varving rate of exchange; so that, after retirement, 
a Police Officer who has returned to this country, will find the 
value of his pension in British currency go up and down as the 
exchange rate varics. At the present high rate of exchange 
of 2/8, an officer who retires now after thirty years’ service 
on an ordinary pension of 6,000 rupees, will receive in British 
currency £800 a year; but if in a few vears the rate of exchange 
is stabilised at 2/-, his 6,000 rupee pension will then be worth 
£600 a year. However, unless in extraordinary circumstances, 
it will now be possible for a Police Officer, if he chooses, to retire 
after twenty-five vears’ service, before he has reached the age 
of fifty, on a pension cf 5,000 rupees a year, which, at 2 /-, would 
be equivalent to £500 a year; while, if he stavs on longer, his 
pension after thirty years’ service will be 6,000 rupees, and if 
he has done specially cfficient service as Inspector-General, 
may be as much as 8,500 rupees, which, at 2/- to the rupee, 
would be equivalent to £850 a year. 

The Police Officer in India exercises important functions, 
and his work is seldom dull, often exciting, and sometimes 
dangerous. He has to maintain law and order and put down 
crime of all sorts. He requires good detective ability to cope 
with the intelligence of very clever and unscrupulous criminals, 
and may have to hunt down a band of desperate robbers or face 
an angry mob; but he has the compensation of knowing that 
the peace and security of the law-abiding population depend upon 
his efficiency and vigilance, and that without him violence, 
fraud, and cruelty would soon bring ruin upon the country. 
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A SELECTION FROM MESSRS. HARRAP’S LIST 
OF NEW & FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


HARRAP’S INTRODUCTORY ALGEBRA. 
By WiLLiaM FARQUHARSON, M.A., Daniel Stewart's College, Edin- 
burgh. Crown 8vo, 172 pages, with Answers, 2s. net. Also without 
Answers, limp, Is. 9d. net. 

FROM THE PRINCIPAL OF A PREPARATORY SCHOOL: “I hope the book 
will have the success it deserves, for of the large number of elementary 
Algebras [ have perused in my search for something suitable for beginners, 
this is the only one that appears to have realised and provided for the 
extraordinary ditheulty of the subject for small boys.” 


ENGLISH. 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE. [JUST READY. 
By F. H. Pritcnarp, Author of “ English Extracts and Exercises." 
Crown 8vo, 208 pages. 2s. 6d. net. Prospectus free on application. 

This volume follows the Author’s previous work, and provides a more 
advanced and detailed course. 

“ A skilful choice of passages of alternate poetry and prose, with com- 
ments pointing out their special qualities. makes up an interesting manual 
for students. Each selection is followed by a number of exercises and 
references for comparative reading.” —TiMEs EpUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. 
A PRACTICAL COURSE IN INTERMEDIATE ENGLISH. 

By Epwarp ALBERT, M.A., George Watson’s College, Edinburgh. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 272 pages. 3s. net. 

This course is designed as an introduction to A PRACTICAL COURSE IN 
SECONDARY ENGLISH, of which Mr. Albert was joint author. 

“It covers the work usually done in the middle forms of secondary 
schools, and is an improvement on most of the text-books of a similar 
scope.” —EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 

AN ANTHOLOGY OF RECENT POETRY (a New Book of Verse). 

[READY SHORTLY. 
Selected by L. D'O. WALTERS. Crown 8vo, 128 pages. Limp, Is. 6d, 
net; also quarter bound, fine paper, 3s. 6d. net. 

This selection contains only the work of poets of to-day, and it is specially 
designed for use in schools. More than fifty poems are included. 


ECONOMICS. 


THE REAL WEALTH OF NATIONS. [JUST READY. 
Or, A New Civilization and its Economic Foundations. By Jonn S. 
Hecut, Fellow of the Royal Economic Society. Demy 8vo, 400 
pages, with Index, 15s. net. 

This is a timely book, which, by showing the utter fallacy of the law of 
supply and demand, discloses the fact that all the wealth in the world 
is due to the skill and brains of those engaged in production. Con- 
sequently, exchange cannot add to wealth, but merely represents a 
transfer thereof. As a further consequence it follows that the interests 
of the producers, both employers and employees, are totally opposed 
to those of the handlers of wealth. 


HISTORY. 
WEBSTER’S EUROPEAN 


With many Illustrations and Maps, 

Part I. Axcent Times. To the Fall of Rome. 

6s. net. 

Part IL Mepitvar anp EaRLyY MopERN Times. From the Fall of Rome 

to the French Revolution. Demy 8vo, 450 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 

Part ILI. Moprrs Times. From the Age of Louis XIV. to 1919. Demy 

8vo, 350 pages. 6s. net. 

The above three volumes by Professor HUTTON WesBsTER, Ph.D., form 
a complete course of history for the middle and upper forms of secon- 
dary schools. The volumes are very fully illustrated, and a suggestive 
senes of questions is added to every chapter. 

A Pros will be sent on application. 

MEDIEVAL AND MODERN HISTORY. [JUST READY. 
By Prof. Hutton WEBSTER. 824 pages. 250 Illustrations and 100 
Maps. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. Prospectus on application. 

HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. [JUST READY. 
By Wappy THompsoxn. With Hlustrations and Maps. Large Crown 
8vo, 602 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 


HISTORY. 


[Just READY. 
Demy 8vo, 342 pages. 


New Volumes in Harrap's Illustrated Story of England Series. 
VICTORIAN ENGLAND (1820-1901). 

By E. Ross. New Edition, Revised. 288 pages. 3s. net. 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY (1901-1919). [JUST READY. 

By H. F. B. WHEELER, F.R.Hist.S. 272 pages. 3s. net. 


PICTURES OF SOCIAL LIFE. (yUsT READY. 
From Earliest Times to the Fourteenth Century. By E. Srevinson, 
With many IHustrations. Crown Svo, 160 pages, limp cloth, 2s. net: 

STORIES FROM FRENCH HISTORY. (SHORTLY, 
By ELEANOR C. Prick. From Earliest Times to 1870. With Illustra- 
tions and Maps. Large Crown 8vo, 256 pages, 3s. net. 

THE STORY OF THE EARTH. [READY SHORTLY. 
2y A. SEERS. A short graphic story of the origin of our planet. With 
many [Hustrations. Crown 8vo, 192 page, limp, 2s. net. 

PRIMITIVE PEOPLES. [READY SHORTLY. 
By L W. LawrieLp, B.A. With many Hlustrations. 128 pages, 
limp. Is. 6d. net, 


Write for New Classified List with Index of Educational and General Publications. 


HARRAP’S BILINGUAL SERIES. 
1s. 6d. net. 


General Editor—J. E. MANSION. 


Modern Language Readers for the student who wishes to enlarge his 
vocabulary through reading. Each book consists of a carefully selected 
story, or other suitable material, with translation on opposite pages and a 
few Notes. The series will include books in all of the principal languages. 
N.B.—When ordering please add the word “Bilingual” after title. 
The volumes are of handy size for the pocket—6} by 4 inches. Each 
contains 128 pages, bound in stiff paper cover. Price Is. 6d. net. 


Published, or in the Press. 


FRENCH. ITALIAN 
A. Daudet. Lettres de mon Moulin. 
E. About. Les Jumeaux de M. Bandello. La Novella di 


l’Hotel Corneille. Romeo e Giulictta. 


G. de Maupassant. M'lle. Perle. W. W. Jacobs. Selected Stories 
E. A. Poe. Le Scarabee d'Or. J. Conrad. The Idiots. 
W. W. Jacobs. Sclected Stories. 
J. Conrad. The Idiots. RUSSIAN 
J. S. Keyworth. French for the L. N. Tolstoi. Two Tales 
Traveller. A. S. Pushkin. Three Tales. 
SPANISH 


DANISH 
F. Drachmann. Byron i Vadmel. 
W. W. Jacobs. Selected Stories. 


V. Blasco Ibanez. La Corrida. 
W. W. Jacobs. Selected Stories. 
GERMAN 

T. W. Storm. Immensee. 
Fr. Gerstacker. Germelshausen. Dutcn 
W. W. Jacobs. Selected Stories. W. W. Jacobs. Selected Stories 


Other Volumes in Preparation. 


N.B.—A Special Prospectus of this Series will be sent to any address 
on application. 


Latest Additions to Modern Language Series 


A SCHOOL GRAMMAR OF PRESENT-DAY FRENCH. 
By J. E. Manston. Crown 8vo, 256 pages. With Full Index. 
net. 

A new French Grammar for middle and senior forms, a special feature of 
which is the stress laid on fundamental principics. Prospectus on 
application. 

FRENCH ACCIDENCE AND SYNTAX, VOCABULARY AND 

IDIOMS. [READY IN JULY. 
By James P. Prior, Marlborough College. Revised and Enlarged. 
Demy 8vo, 192 pages, 3s. 6d. net. 

EXAMPLES IN FRENCH SYNTAX. 
For beginners. Based on Guerber's CONTES ET LEGENDES. 
Witson McGiLL, M.A. 80 pages. Limp, 9d. net. . 

BEGINNERS’ FRENCH READER. 

With Music, Exercises and Complete Vocabulary by PETER J. SCHERER. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 160 pages. Limp, is. 9d. net. 

CONTES CHOISIS DE FRANCOIS COPPEE. (JUNE, 1920. 
Authorized Edition. Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabu- 
lary by R. T. Currare, M.A., George Watson’s College, Edinburgh. 
Small Crown 8vo, 192 pages, 2s. 3d. net. 

PAGES D'HISTOIRE DE FRANCE. (May. 1920. 
Prises dans l'œuvre de Michelet. Edited with Notes and Vocabulary 
by M. Coppin, Officier d’Academie. Small Crown 8vo, 192 pages, 
2s. 3d. net. 

CONTES CHOISIS DE GUY DE MAUPASSANT. | [just READY. 
Authorised Edition. Edited by J. E. Mansion, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary, 192 pages, 2s. 3d. net. 

UN FILS DEVOUE. 

A First-year Reader. By R. T. Curratrt, M.A., George Watson's 
College, Edinburgh. Connected Graduated Readings to iNustrate the 
first lessons in grammar. With Vocabularies, Notes, and Exercises. 
Small Crown 8vo, 128 pages, Is. 6d. net. 

COMMERCIAL SPANISH. 

By Prof. C. F. McHare. With Illustrations, Maps in Colour, Com- 
plete Vocabulary and Full Index. Crown 8vo, 332 pages, 3s. net, 

SPANISH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

A Reader, Manual and Composition Book by A. F. Witte, Harvard 
University, and M. J. ANprape. With full Vocabularies and Index. 
Crown 8vo, 330 pages. 3s. 6d. net. 

SPANISH NOTES AND IDIOMS. 

For Advanced Students. By A. M. JELLY. 
paves, Is. 6d. net. 

SPANISH COMMERCIAL PHRASES. 
Arranged alphabetically. By R. Lusuast. 

pages, Is. 6d. net. 


SPANISH SELECTIONS FOR SIGHT TRANSLATION. 
{JUST READY. 
Small Crown &vo, 64 pages, Is. net. 
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3s. 6d. 
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The new rules about pay for the Indian Educational Service 
are on similar lines, but somewhat better than for the Police 
Service, allowance no doubt being made for the probability 
that an officer appointed to the Educational Service will have had 
a longer training at home and be older on his arrival in India 
than the voung Police Officer. The novel principle has been 
introduced of reckoning, for future entrants, the officer’s pay 
mainly according, not to his length of service, but to his own 
age; so that a man who has been selected for an appointment 
in India after some home experience will begin at a higher rate 
of salary than the younger recruit. Including the overseas 
allowance for officers of non-Indian domicile, an Educational 
Officer of twenty-five will have a total pay of 550 rupees a month 
(equivalent at present. to £880 a year in British currency), 
rising year by vear until, when he has reached the age of 44, 
his personal pay will be 1,500 rupees a month. He will also have 
the chance of being selected for one of certain special posts, 
with pay varying from 1,500 to 2,000 rupees a month; and if 
he is appointed Principal of a College, he will get an additional 
allowance of 150 or 250 rupees a month. If he is appointed 
Director of Public Instruction in a Province, he will receive 
higher pay, rising to 2,500 or 3,000 a month. (If the rupee 
falls to 2 /-, 10 rupees will be equivalent to £1.) The rules about 
pension are the same as those above described for the Police 
Service. The spread of education on right lines is one of the 
greatest needs of India, and any man with the proper training 
and character who gains an appointment in the Educational 
Service will find ample oppcrtunity of leaving his mark for 
good on the coming generation. 

The rules for the other Specialised Services in India are in 
course of being revised, and the prospects offered to candidates 
for those services will probably be much the same as those 
announced for the Police and Educational Services. I venture 
to suggest that Headmasters and Professors should obtain from 
the India Office copies of the new Regulations for admission 
to all these Services, and of those relating to pay, leave, and 
pension, and should point out to their promising pupils, who 
may seem well-fitted for service in India, but may not have 
the ability required to secure an appointment in the Indian 
Civil Service, the advantages offered by the other departments 
of administration in India, and the advisability of their applying 
for admission to any of those branches for which they may have 
a special aptitude and for which they may be eligible ; while so 
arranging their course cf studies as to qualify themselves for 
some Other career, in case of failure to obtain an appointment. 
Before, however, deciding to work for an Indian carcer, every 
youth should consult his doctor and make sure that he is not 
suffering from any physical disability which is likely to lead 
to his being rejected at the strict medical examination which 
all candidates for service in India are required to undergo. 

J. WILSON. 


Omniscience in Teachers. 


To the Edilor of THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 

Dear Sir,—Yesterday I received notice of a vacancy in a 
well-known private school at a celebrated education centre not 
twelve miles from London for a resident “ Master to join after 
Easter to take the Music (Piano and Singing), and elementary 
general subjects. Ability to take the top Form in History 
would be a recommendation.” (The capitals in the above 
quotation are not mine.) 

I venture to call your attention to this matter because I hope 
vou mav feel that it is time some steps were taken to make the 
headmasters of private schools understand the importance of 
music as an educational factor. It is a highly specialised subject 
and demands special training and experience. 

If a musician undertakes ‘ elementary general subjects,’’ and 
also guarantees his ability ‘‘ to take the top Form in History ” 
he is lowering his musical ideal and is guilty of unprofessional 
conduct. The headmaster who employs him is jeopardising the 
education of his scholars by emploving a man who is probably 
inefficient in one or more of the subjects he is undertaking to 
teach. 

A school which is so near London does not require a resident 
music master, and such a special subject should be taught by 
one of the many London musicians, who are properly registered 
as music teachers by the Teachers Registration Council. 

ORTON BRADLEY, M.A., 
Hon. Sec., Incorporated Society of 
Musicians, London Section. 


The Montessori System in Australia. 


To the Editor of Tue EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


Sir, —In your number of October, 1919, you desire that it 
should be known whether the method of Dr. Maria Montessori, 
originally designed for the education of the imbeciles of Rome, 
is adapted for the education of normal English children. You 
may be interested to know that Australian experience would 
say: Yes, it is. 

In 1913 the Department of Public Instruction for New South 
Wales sent Miss M. M. Simpson, Lecturer in Kindergarten at 
the Sydney Teachers’ College, to Rome to study the Montessori 
Schools and Method under Miss Montessori and to report. 
Miss Simpson did so, and subsequently travelled in France, 
Germany and England to visit the primary schools, and lectured 
in London and more than one of the large English cities. She 
became convinced of the value of the Montessori Method as a 
system well adapted to be used for normal children, and reported 
so to her Government in a lengthy report which was published 
bv authority of the Hon. A. C. Carmichacl, Minister of Education, 
and some thousands of it were circulated throughout Australia 
and New Zealand. This report had great effect on both educa- 
tional and public opinion throughout these countries. Moreover, 
the New South Wales Education Department instructed Miss 
Simpson to establish a Montessori Infant School at Blackfriars, 
Svdnev, in connection with the Sydney Teachers’ Training 
College. This was done, and has been at work for some years 
with marked success, and has led to the establishment of 
numerous other infant Montessori schools by the New South 
Wales Government. Besides this, the Governments of South 
Australia and Queensland, New Zealand, Tasmania, and Victoria 
have established Montessori Schools. The result also has been 
to modify the methods throughout the Infant Department more or 
less of all these States. Again, the New South Wales Govern- 
ment became convinced that it was worth while to establish a 
school which should be worked on Montessori lines for the whole 
period of primary education, say to the 6th New South Wales 
standard and to 15 years of age. To give the experiment a 
thorough chance they built a brand new and splendid school at 
Brighton-on-the-Sea, near Sydney, and that school has completed 
its second year. So far the reports are in its favour, but that 
it will be more expensive to work than the ordinary primary 
schools. However, the experiment is still being followed, and 
if, as is probable, the system, manifests a decided superiority to 
the old way, no doubt the Australian States will face the expense. 
But the Government of New South Wales has now sent Miss 
M. M. Simpson, who has been raised to the rank of a full inspector 
of schools, again to Rome to confer with Dr. Montessori and 
revisit her schools, and has commissioned her then to visit the 
primary schools of Great Britain and the United States and to 
report. 

It may be mentioned that the Adelaide Kindergarten College 
and Society has four free schools which it has maintained for 
some years in the crowded and poorer parts of the city. These 
they have worked on the method of Froebel, but as a result of 
experience they have one by one changed them all over to the 
Montessori. In their last report they gave their reasons for so 
doing. They also mention that important schools are establish- 
ing Montessori preparatory schools and that private people are 
learning the value of the Montesson, and that they have more 
applications for teachers than they can supply. J. C. KIRBY, 

Port Adelaide, Minister, Congregational Church. 


Proof ot Euclid III., 14. 


To the Editor of THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


Sir,—It mav interest Mr. Jenes to know that the proof of 
Euclid IIT, 14, which he suggests in the March issue of the 
TIMES, was with one modification offered to me as an “unseen” 
attempt by a boy of the third year in this school. After proving 
that the triangles were congruent, he deduced that they were 
equal in area, and that having equal bases they had therefore 
equal altitudes. 

The merit of the proof lies in its simplicitv, as compared with 
the old Euclidear proof, but would its introduction into modem 
text-books on geometry not involve different modes of proof 
for this theorem and its converse ? This, I think, would be a 
great mistake in view of the tact that the one is seldom quoted 
without the other. W. PEEBLES. 

George Watson’s Boys’ College, Edinburgh. 
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FROM MR. 


MURRAY'S LIST. 


A NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By R. B. MORGAN, 
M.Litt. 2s. ° 


The terminolozy employed throughout the book is that recommended by 
the Joint Committee on Grammatical Terminology. 


This little book is an attempt to provide the beginner with a thorough 
grounding in the elementary mechanism of his mother tongue. 


EXERCISES IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By R. 
B. MORGAN, M.Litt. Is. 9d. 


A volume of exercises of the same interesting and cheerful character 
which made the parent book so popular. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. Bv E.E. KITCHENER 
M.A., Whitgift Grammar School, Croydon. 28. 


This is written as a first book in English Composition suitable for pupils 
between the ages of eight and thirteen. 


EXERCISES IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
E. E. KITCHENER, M.A. 1s. 9d. 


This little book has been designed for teachers who prefer to teach Com- 
position by oral work in class. 


P P 
GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE ELEMENTAIRE AVEC 
EXERCICES. By W. M. POOLE, M.A., Head of the Modern Lan- 
guage Department, Royal Naval College, Osborne. Fourth (Revised) 
Edition. 38. 


LA LANGUE FRANCAISE. Grammaire à l'usage 
des classes moyennes et gH pelt By Mrs. BUZZA, B.A., Senior 
French Mistress. County High School, Whyteleafe, and Miss E. E. 
HURT, B.A., County High School for Girls, Colchester. 3s. 6d 


Written entirely in French. For pupils in their third and fourth year 
of French. 


A “ MIDDLE METHOD” GERMAN COURSE. 


READING-Book AND GRAMMAR with Direct Method and Re-transla- 
tion Exercises. By F. W. M. DRAPER, B.A. (Cautab.), L.-es-L. 


7 


(University of Paris), Assistant Master at the City of London School. 3s. 


DEIGMA. A First GREEK Book. By C. F. WAL- 
TERS, M.A., Professor of Classical Language and Literature in King’s 
College. London; and R, S. CONWAY, Litt.D., Professor of Latin 
in the University of Manchester, with the co-operation of CONSTANCE 
L DANIEL, M.A., Senior Classical Mistress in Wycombe Abbey School. 
4s. 


By 


LIMEN. A First Latin Book. By C. F. WALTERS, 
M.A., and R. S. CONWAY, Litt.D. Sixth Revised Edition. 3s.: 
or in Two Parts, 2s. cach. Teacher's Edition, 3s. 6d. 


A SPANISH READER, with Notes and Vocabulary. 
By H. C. L. BALSHAW, late Headmaster of the Escuela Practica de 
Guatemala. 3s. 6d. 


A JUNIOR CHEMISTRY. By W. D. ROGERS, 
F.1.C., B.Se. (Hons., Lond.), A.R.C.Se. (Lond.), Chemistry Master, 
Grove Park School. Wrexham. With Numerous Diagrams. 4s. 
Shorter Edition, covering the Syllabus of the Junior Examination of 

the Central Welsh Board. 3s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. By A. CONSTER- 
DINE, M.A., and S. O. ANDREW, M.A. 2s. 6d. With Answers, 
3s. ; or in Two Parts, Is. 6d. each. 


EXAMPLES IN PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 
Based upon Consterdine and Andrew's *“ Practical Arithmetic.” Com- 
piled by J. L. MARTIN. In Two Parts, Paper, 9d. cach. 


AN INTRODUCTORY HISTORY OF ENGLAND’ 
FROM THE FARLIEST TIMES TILL THE YEAR 1815. By C. R. L. 
FLETCHER, M.A., formerly Fellow of All Souls and Magdalen Colleges, 
Oxford. With Maps. Four Volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 


WRITE FOR A CATALOGUE. 


JOHN MURRAY, 


ALBERMARLE STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


MESSRS. 


LONGMANS, GREEN é €0.’S 


LIST. 


A CAUSAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


By J. Martin, B.Sc., Senior Geography Master, 
Coopers’ Company's School, London. 

With r10 Maps, Diagrams, and Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo. 48. 6d. 


BOOK OF THE GREAT WAR. 


By Emivre Fewster. With Coloured and other 
Hlustrations. Crown 8vo. Is. 9d. 


This is a story of the Great War, written for children, 
for use in Schools. 


THE GROWTH OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE. 


By P. H. and A. C. KERR. With 4 Coloured IHus- 
trations, 63 Maps (4 of which are coloured), and 
other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


A PRIMER OF ENGLISH 
CITIZENSHIP for use in SCHOOLS. 


By FREDERIC Swann, BA., BSc. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. Net. 


~ 


A FOUR YEARS’ COURSE 
OF LITERATURE FOR SCHOOLS. 


A simple treatment of Syllabuses correlated with 
History. A Handbook for Teachers. By Dora M. 
HoLrLom, B.A., A.K.C. (London, Hons. English 
Language and Literature). Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE FROM 
BEOWULF TO SWINBURNE. 


By AnpREW Lana, M.A. Crown 8vo. Complete 
in one volume, 6s. 6d. Also in 5 separate parts :— 


Part I.—Early and Medieval Literature 1s. 4d. 
Part II.— Chaucer to Shakespeare. Is. 4d. 
Part IT].—Ehzabethan and Jacobean Lit. Is. 4d. 
Part IV.-—-Fighteenth Century Literature. Is. 4d, 
Part V.—Nincteenth Century Literature. Is. 6d. 


A complete list of Messrs. LoNGMANS, GREEN ANDCO.'S 


Educational Works for Secondary Schools and Colleges 
will be sent post free on application, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 


PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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BOOKS AND THE MAN. 


The Trumpeters. 
“ Atqui vultus erat mulla et præclara minantis.” 


It began with a visit from Mr. Clarence Fitz-Hutchins 
Price, who is the husband of the lady who directs the social 
atfairs of our suburb, and incidentally a middle-weight 
operator in the mysterious circle of “ the Citv.’’ He is 
rubicund and jolly, with pronounced views on all sorts of 
social and political questions and a complete lack of anv- 
thing in the shape of an intellectual background. He is the 
father of a boy, just emerging from the care of a governess 
and ready for the more formal process of education, which, 
coupled with his father’s admonitions and example, will 
“ make a man of him.” 


I was brought into the business because Mr. Clarence 
Fitz-Hutchins Price called on me the other evening wearing 
an anxious look and carrying a number of envelopes of 
assorted shapes and sizes. ‘ I want your help,” he said. 

‘You know all about schools and I want you to advise me 
about a school for my boy. I have a lot of prospectuses 
here but they are all alike. Home comforts, Lady Matron, 
mid-morning lunch, separate cubicles, and the rest of it. 
One chap says that he is assisted by a ‘ strong and active 
staff.’ Does he think I want them to thrash the boy all 
day long ? ” 

In the end we found a school for Fitz-Hutchins Price, 
junr., where I hope he will be happy. But the incident 
led me to examine school prospectuses with a new interest 
and to discover that here is a branch of current literature 
that stands in need of improvement. Rarely do we find 
any clear account of the educational aims of the school, 
although invariably we are told that character-training 
is a strong feature. “ Boys are taught to be manly,” or 
“ Girls are trained to be womanly.” “ The atmosphere 
of a refined home’’ is secured even where there is an 
assorted familv of forty youngsters. Or we have six 
clergy men graduates forming the minds of sixteen boys 
in a charming country retreat. Every new fashion in 
education is promptly taken up and flourished in the 
prospectus. Where the academic qualifications of the 
regular staff are not impressive the deficiency is made 
good by importing a set of visiting masters and mistresses, 
each with an array of letters which remind one of a quad- 
ratic equation. 


The prospectus is improved in appearance by these 
letters, often meaningless as they are, save to the initiated. 
They serve to enhance the bluffing effect of costly paper, 
elaborate covers, and seductive photographs of buildings 
and views of dormitones or the hockey field. 


The pity of it all is that the Fitz-Hutchins Prices and 
their kind are beguiled by this kind of thing and have no 
means of testing its truth. I hate all censorships, but 
sometimes I think that a Censor of School Prospectuses 
might be useful. 

SILAS BIRCH. 


Compulsory Continuation Schools. 


Although attendance at Continuation Schools is not yet 
compulsory the Board have issued an Order appointing 
the Ist May, 1920, as the Appointed Day for certain sections 
relating to such schools. This is done in order to facilitate 
the working of compulsion in any area to which a sub- 
sequent Order may apply. 


REVIEWS. 


Education. 


“ Sır HOBBARD DE Hoy” 
4s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Braley gave a course of lectures at Nottingham University 
College under the auspices of the University Sunday School 
Council, which is an interdenominational body, and this volume 
is the result. The subject is the religious education of the. 
adolescent, and it is broadly and efficiently treated. The author 
writes out of full experience, and gives evidence of exceptional 
sympathy and insight. His matter is simple and is clearly 
presented. Sometimes one thinks it is almost too simple, but 
then one remembers that all sorts and conditions of men and 
women teach Bible classes, and one reflects that it is better 
to err on the side of easy intelligibility. In his preface the 
author tells us that “ It is not always possible to trace the 
source of one’s ideas .... but I have tried to acknowledge 
my indebtedness in the text of the book.” I leave it to the well. 
read in the subject to determine how far he has succeeded. 
The graphic illustrations on page 19 do not help the reader much. 
Mr. Braley is at his best in dealing with the practical aspects 
of Bible class work. He is less happy in the more technical 
parts of methodology. Taking the book all in all it may be 
very strongly recommended to those concerned with the religious 
instruction of adolescents. There is no index. A. 


> by Rev. E. F. Braley. Macmillan. 


NURSERY SCHOOLS: A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK. 
Sons and Danielsson. 5s. net. 


The object of this book is to provide guidance for those who 
are likely to be concerned in any way with the working of the 
new nursery schools. The seven chapters that make up the text 
seem to have appeared in Maternity and Child Welfare. They 
are: The Ideals of the School, by Margaret Macmillan; A 
Pioneer Undertaking, by E. S. Newman; The Passing of the 
Infants’ School, by C. E. Grant; The Nursery School, by Dr. 
W. J. Howarth; Some Practical Suggestions, by G. Owen, 
B.Sc. ; Safeguarding the Child and the Community, by M. L. 
Eckhard; The Training of Nursery School Teachers, by F. 
Hawtrey. There are, in addition, three appendices, including the 
Regulations for Nursery Schools. The articles are exceedingly 
valuable, and though they have already been published they well 
deserve to be put into this permanent form. No one who has 
any responsibility with regard to Nursery Schools can afford to 
be without this manual, which perhaps accounts for the high 
price charged for 106 pages of republished matter bound in limp 


John Bale, 


cloth. CCC. 
English. l 
PEAT-SMOKE AND OTHER VERSE: by Joan Randall. Year Book 


Press, Ltd. 2s. 6d. net. 


This is a dainty volume of verses which will appeal to the 
lovers of Scotland. Itis true that conventional epithets abound, 
and the endless repetition of “ rolling moor,” * purple mountain,” 
“blue mist,” “ ghostly fir trees,” “ brown heather,” ‘‘ screaming 
curlew,” is apt to make the poetry commonplace. Yet through; 
out the little book there breathes a loving enthusiasm for this 
grey homeland, and the cry from the heart of the homesick 
wanderer is heard on every page : 

“ Through the long years, below far distant skies, 

Dreaming with never a soul to share his thought, 

Ever the wanderer sees blue peat-smoke rise 

O'er homes where kin of his have loved and wrought.” 
Lines such as these express a sentiment from which few of us 
escape, and the pathos and tragedy of hfe is such that even when 
we seek temporarily to still the craving, we seldom find abiding 
peace, for the old scenes fail to satisfy and, chimerical-like, 
are found to exist mainly in our imagination. 

The authoress essays many verse forms, and writes frequently 
with graceful skill, We shall welcome more of her work. 
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SELECTED CLASS BOOKS 


FOR 


MIDDLE AND LOWER FORMS. 


Mathematics and Science. 
Algebra, Junior. By A. G. CRACKNELL, M.A. B.Sc., and 
AUGUSTUS BARRACLOUGH, M.A. 38. 6d. 
Arithmetic, Preliminary. By AUGUSTUS 
M.A. 2s. With Answers, 2s. 3d. 
Arithmetic, The Junior. By R. H. Cuore, B.A. Third 
Edition. (With or without Answers.) 3s. 6d. 
Botany, Junior. By Francis Cavers, D.Sc. 3s. 6d. 
Chemistry, Preliminary. By H. W. Bausor,’ M.A. 2s. 
Chemistry, Junior. By R. H. Apir, M.A., B.Sc. Second 
Edition. 3s. 6d. (A course of combined theoretical and 
practical work.) 
Chemistry, Junior Practical. 
ls. 6d. 
Geometry, Preliminary. By F. ROSENBERG, M.A., 
2s. 9d. (A new helpful Geometry for beginners.) 
Geometry, Junior. By A. G. CRACKNELL, M.A., B.Sc. 
3s. 6d. 
Heat, Junior. By JoHN SaTTERLY, D.Sc., M.A. 2s. 9d. 
Magnetism and Electricity, Junior. By R. H. JUDE 
D.Sc., M.A., and JOHN SATTERLEY, D.Sc., M.A. 3s. 6d, 
Mechanics, Junior. By F. ROSENBERG, M.A., B.Sc. 3s.6d, 
Mechanics and Physics, An Introductory Course of. 
(Mechanics and Heat.) By W. M. Hooton, M.A., M.Sc., 
and ALFRED MATHIAS. 2s. 
Science, Junior Experimental. 
By W. M. Hooton, M.A., M.Sc. 


BARRACLOUGH, 


By H. W. BAUSOR, M.A. 


B.Sc. 


Physics and Chemistry. 
Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 


“Languages. Stistory and Geography. 


English Course, Preliminary. (Grammar and Composi- 


tion.) By A. M. Wacmstey, M.A. 2s. 
English Composition, Junior. By E. W. Epmunps, M.A., 
B.Sc. 2s. 


English Grammar, Junior. By A. M. Wacmscey, M.A. 
Second Edition. Revised and enlarged. 2s. 

Spelling and Punctuation (with pieces for Dictation). 
By HARRY SHOOSMITH. M.A. Second Edition. Is. 
Geography, Preliminary. By E. G. Hopckinson, B.A., 

F.R.G.S. Second Edition. 2s. 

Geography, Junior. By G. C. Fry, M.Sc. 
3s. 6d. 

History of England, Preliminary. By M. K. ELLIOTT, 
Honours in the Historical Tripos, Cambridge, and M. S. 
ELLIOTT, B.A. With numerous illustrations. 2s. 9d. 

History of England, School. By M. E. Carter, Honour 
School of Modern History, Oxford. 4s. 6d. 

French Course, Preliminary. (Grammar and Translation.) 
By H. J. CHAYTOR, M.A., and H. E. TRUELOVE, B.A. 
Second Edition. 2s. 

French Course, New Junior. (Reading, Grammar, and 
Translation into French.) By G. A. RoBerts, M.A. 38. 6d. 

French Course, Direct. By H. J.. CHAYTOR, M.A. 2s. 
With Vocabulary French-English, 2s. gd. Vocabulary 
(separately), tod. net. . 

French Reader, New Junior. (With Notes, Vocabulary, 
and a Questionnaire to cach extract.) By J. P. R. MARI- 
CHAL, L. és L., and L. J. GARDINER, M.A. 2s. 9d. 

Latin Course, New Junior. (Latin Translation, Grammar, 
and Composition.) By J. V. THomMpson, M.A., and LL. 
M. PENN, M.A. 48. 6d. 


Complete Educational Catalogue, and Catalogue of Class Books for 


Is, post free, on application. 
University Gutorial Press, Ltd.. 
25, High Street, New Oxford Street, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Second Edition. 


THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


Cambridge 
University Press 
Coleridge and Wordsworth 


Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria (Chapters I--IV, XIV— 
XXIL) and Wordsworth’'s Pretaces and Essays on Poetry 
1500-—I 815. Edited by GEORGE SAMPSON, with an 
Introductory Essay by Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH. 
Crown 8vo. 10s net. 


e 
Stories from Spenser 
By MINNA STEELE SMITH. With 8 illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 38 net. 


Britain in the Middle Ages 


A History for Beginners. By FLORENCE L. BOW- 
MAN, Lecturer in Education, Homerton College, Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8vo. With 28 illustrations. 3s net. 


e 
A Junior French Reader 
By R. L. G. RITCHIE, M.A., Professor of French in 
the University of Birmingham, and J. M. MOORE, M.A., 
Rector of the Madras College, St. Andrews. Crown 8vo. 
4s 6d net. 


This book is intended to provide suitable readings for pupils who have 
been learning French for two or three years. The passages which it contains 
are selected from standard authors; they ilustrate widely different types 
of French prose and verse, and they are comparatively easy. The authors 
feel that pupils who are old enough to study masterpieces of English Litera- 
ture need not, when they learn a foreign language, be restricted to fairy tales 
or children’s books devoid of literary merit and permanent interest, and if 
this book brings within their reach specimens of the French of some great 
writers, it will have fulfilled a useful purpose. 


Graduated French Dictation 


By SYDNEY H. MOORE, B.A. Crown Svo. 3s 6d net. 


French Texts 


REGNARD. LE JOUEUR. ) 
Edited by ARTHUR TILLEY, M.A. 4s net. 
SELECTIONS FROM SAINTE-BEUVE. 
Edited by ARTHUR TILLEY, M.A. 68 net. 
LESAGE. TURCARET: COMEDIE. 
Edited by A. HAMILTON THOMPSON, M.A., F.S.A. 
6s net. 
CHATEAUBRIAND : 
MEMOIRES D’OUTRE-TOMBE. 
-Premiere Partie : Livres VIII et IN (Chateaubriand 
en Angleterre). Edited, with introduction and notes, 
by A. HAMILTON THOMPSON, M.A., F.S.A. 4s net. 
J. J. JUSSERAND. LA VIE NOMADE ET LES 
ROUTES D’ANGLETERRE AU XIVe SIECLE. 
Edited by A. WILSON-GREEN, M.A. With a frontis- 
piece. 48 net. Cambridge Modern French Series. 
HONORE DE BALZAC. LE COLONEL CHABERT. 
Edited by SYDNEY H. MOORE, M.A. 38 net. Cam- 
bridge Modern French Series. 


The 
Revised Version for Schools 


Two new volumes now ready, price 3s net each :— 
JOEL, OBADIAH, JONAH AND MALACHI. 
By Rev. T. H. HENNESSY, M.A. 
HAGGAI AND ZECHARIAH. 
By Rev. T. W. CRAFER, D.D. 


Fetter Lene, Landon, E.C.4: C.F. Clay, Menager 
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Classics. Chemistry. 
Tur Dearu oF Turnus. Observations on the Twelfth Book APPLIED CHEMISTRY: a Practical Handbook for Students of 
of the necid: by W. Warde Fowler. (Blackwell. Gs. Household Science and Public Health, Volume I: by 
net.) C. Kenneth Tinkler, D.Sc., and Helen Masters, B.Sc. 


It is curious to consider how the progress of English poetry 
has been attected by the influcnce of the four great Latin poets. 
In the sixteenth and the early seventeenth centuries Ovid was 
the one Roman seriously studied, and he impressed his in- 
dividuality on large sections of Elizabethan and Caroline verse. 
Then came the turn cf Horace with Bentley as his prophet and 
Pope as his chief disciple. The French Revolution brought 
an end to Horace, as it did to many other things, and during 
all the romantic period of the nineteenth century Virgil reigned 
supreme. His intluence has lasted almost to our own day, and 
we are only just beginning to see the rise of Lucretius to the 
first place of honour. To Virgil Dr. Warde Fowler, maintaining 
the great Oxford tradition of Conington, Nettleship and Mackail, 
is still faithful, and in this volume he completes the trilogy of 
his studies in the latter half of the Æneid. To praise the merits 
of his commentary, the ripe fruit of a life-long study, would be 
supertluous. It is sufficient to say that the book is a model 
of interpretation based on the most intimate sympathy. 

F. A. W. 


SAPPHO AND THE VIGIL OF VENUS: translated by A. S. Way, 
D.Lit. (Macmillan. 3s. 6d. net.) 

There are poems, usually lvrics, where sound and sense are 
so intimately blended that translation into another language 
seems almost impossible. It is not a matter of interpreting 
the poet’s feeling: sometimes the lyric is purely artificial, 
such as Horace’s * quis multa gracilis,” sometimes it is the 
simple expression of a real emotion, as Burns’ ‘‘ Ye Banks anil 
Braces "’ ; in either case alike for the translator discretion is the 
better part of valour, and he would be well advised to leave 
such things alone. The most consummate examples of this 
class are the two odes of Sappho, preserved for us by Dionysius 
and Longinus, where, as the first critic says, * the words seem 
to nestle together and to be interwoven by natural affinitics.”’ 
Even Catullus failed here to reproduce the melody of the Greek, 
and Dr. Way, skilful translator though he is, is handicapped by 
a language far more intractable than Latin to the Sapphic 
metre. But his twenty-six pages of translations are interesting 
to all lovers of great poetry, and his original and, as he admits, 
rather audacious idea of linking scattered fragments into one 
continuous texture produces some beautiful results. 

F. A. W. 
Mathematics. 


ELEMENTARY PLANE TRIGONOMETRY : by H. E. Piggott, M.A., 
Head of the Mathematical Department, R.N.C., Dartmouth. 
pp. 243. 7s. 6d. net. Constable. 

The chief feature of this book is the setting out of the letter- 
press, which is addressed to the pupil and not, as is more commonly 
the case, to the teacher. Mr. Piggott thereby raises the very 
interesting question as to whether Mathematics should be 
uttered in the vernacular of the boy. He states that bovs 
should read their books and not merely use them as collections 
of examples or, he might have added, worse still, of worked types. 
In this hope he will, we fear, find himself in a minority. Children 
learn by doing more than by reading, and most teachers will be 
more ready, by laboratory experiments and field work, to replace 
some part of the written examples than by text books, however 
lucid they may be. 

His book is, however, a real live one, vigorous throughout, 
and with a wide appeal, and we have no wish to crab it. It is 
by no means a mere copy of back numbers, but a genuine attempt 
on the part of the text-book writer to reach the pupil. Chapter 
AVI, in particular, on the graphs of Periodic Functions, 1s 
most stimulating. When boys cease to be over-worked and the 
wish to learn revives, this is the kind of text-book to put into 
their hands. H.R.S. 


EVERY-DAY MATHEMATICS: by F. Sandon. pp. xii+ 260. 
4s. 6d. net. Hodder and Stoughton : New Teaching Series. 
Mr. Sandon succeeds in a wholly praiseworthy etfort to get 
out of the text-book groove. Assuming only a knowledge of 
the first four rules, he presents a general course of elementary 
mathematics covering the usual parts of Arithmetic, the Algebra 
of formule, and having chapters on maps, on chance, and on 
games. The book is intended to be read by the student, who 
could indeed dispense with a teacher. The subject is made 
really interesting from start to finish. 


Crosby, Lockwood and Son. vii+-292 pp. 12s. 6d. net. 

The University of London has recently instituted a Diploma 
in Household and Social Science, which is awarded to students 
who take a three years’ course in the Household and Social 
Science Department of King’s College for Women and who pass 
the University examination in the various Subjects of the course. 

The authors of this book, who are responsible for the 
chemical teaching at King’s College for Women, were faced by 
the difficulty that the particular information they wished to 
impart to their students is widely scattered in literature, no 
existing text book dealing adequately with the subject. Hence 
the genesis of the present volume, which deals experimentally 
with Water Analysis, Detergents, Textile Fabrics, Bleaching 
Agents, Ventilation, Fuels, Paints, Polishes, etc. 

The authors have been most successful in collating a mass of 
heterogeneous material into a connected whole, the result being 
a book which will be of the utmost value, not only to the women 
students at King’s College, but also to numerous other teachers 
and students of chemistry. It is surprising how few chemists 
bring their knowledge to bear on ordinary houschold problems— 
possibly because they do not trouble themselves much about 
such things, confining their ‘ business ” to the laboratory— 
but the present volume should conduce towards a change in 
their attitude. It would be a great advantage if onlv the 
laundry people could be induced to study and profit by the 
chapters on Detergents, Textile Fabrics, and Bleaching Agents, 
since thereby much of the deterioration of articles sent to the 
laundry might be diminished. 

A second volume dealing with foods is in preparation, and the 
complete book should be of use to students preparing for the 
Diplomas and Degrees in Public Health of the various universities. 
The book is well printed, and is surprisingly free from misprints 
and errors. On page 158 “ Rangalite ” is wrongly given for 
“ Rongalite.” T.S.P 


CHEMISTRY FOR PUBLIC HEALTH STUDENTS: by E. Gabriel Jones, 
M.Sc., F.1.C. Methuen and Co., Ltd. ix-++ 244 pp. 

This book has been compiled from work-sheets and notes 
of lectures provided for students preparing for the Diploma 
of Public Health. The usual subjects are dealt with in a straight- 
forward manner, the descriptions of the various processes being 
clear and to the point. A useful feature is that not only are 
methods cf analysis given, but also a discussion of the results 
obtained with various samples, so that the student is taught 
how to interpret the results of his analysis for the purpose 
of a report. 

It is a well-known fact that candidates for the Diploma of 
Public Health are generally very weak in their calculations, 
and to meet this difficultv ‘examples of calculation” are in- 
cluded. No sketches or diagrams are given, it being assumed 
that the students will become familiar with the apparatus when 
he comes to use it. This is apt to lead to a somewhat involved 
text, as, for example, in the description of Haldane’s apparatus, 
which would have been much clearer if a diagram had been given. 


The book can be recommended. T.S.P. 
Music. 
ELEMENTARY Harmony, Part I: by C. H. Kitson. Oxford, 


Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d. net. 

In this new book on the subject of Elementary Harmony 
Dr. Kitson has prepared a first volume for such students as are 
beginning the study of harmony, and has based its conception 
and structure on the plan of his larger work, “ Evolution cf 
Harmony,” which is known as a masterly study of the matter 
for advanced musicians. In this present book the writer has 
succeeded in producing a work alike interesting and most 
instructive. 

The numbering and lettering of the various chords, eg., 
Ia, Ifa, lHa, IVa, Va: Ib, IIb, IVb, etc., indicating the common 
chords on the tonic, supertenic, mediant, and so on, or the first 
inversions of triads in the major keys or minor keys, are them, 
selves very helpful to the student in early committing to memory 
the types of chords. 

A complete course of ear-training in scales and all the types 
of chords dealt within the book is advocated, and indeed (rightly) 
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VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS. 


By J. B. CoprocK, B.Sc, (Lond.), F.1.C., F.C.S. New edition now ready, 
This book is specially adapted to the requirements of Students entering 
for the Internal and External Examinations of ain Institutes, 
Colleges and Universities. In Crown 8vo., cloth, SI net 


ANALYSIS OF A MIXTURE. 


By WALTER Harris, M.A., Ph.D. Adapted for use in preparing for the 
Oxford Junior Local Examination. 9d. nèt. 


ACIDS, ALKALIS AND SALTS. 


By G. H. J. Aptam, M.A., B.Sc.. F.C.S. A new volume of the Common 
Commodities and Industries Series. These Books are written by 
expert writers and practical men, and will be found to be invaluable 
as School Library books, 2.6 net. 

OTHER VOLUMES IN THE SERIES EACH 2/6 NET. 

Tea, Coffee, Sugar, Oils, Wheat and its Products, Rubber, Tron and 
Steel, Copper, Coal, Timber, Cotton, Silk, Wool, Linen, Tobacco, 
Leather, Clays and Clay Products, Paper, Soap, Glass and Glass Manu- 
facture, Gums and Resins, The Motor Industry, The Boot and Shoe 
Industry, Gas and Gas Making, Furniture, Coal Tar, Petroleum, Salt, 
Zinc, Knitted Fabrics, Asbestos, Carpets, Cordage and Cordage Hemp 
and Fibres, Paints and Vamishes, Electricity, Photography, Butter 
and Cheese, Aluminium. 


Reading Bo Books. 


= THE WANTS OF MAN. 


A Junior Economic Reader 
By T. W. BowTELL, M.A.. B.Sc. 
Although it deals with a somewhat difficult subject, the author’s 
excellent method of handling it will readily appeal to young readers. 
There are numerous illustrations, and also useful test questions for 
revision purposes. Crown 8vo., cloth, 210 pp. 3/- net. 


THE TRIUMPH OF MAN. 


Being an account of the Work of Man in the Twentieth Century. 
This book contains a simple account of wind, water, steam, electricity, 
etc., etc., and their applications, and will specially appeal to boys from 
7 to 14 years of age. Crown 8vo., cloth, 248 pp.. 130 illustrations. 
f= net. 


THE TRUE PATRIOT’S BOOK. 


By ORME AGNUS. 

The object of this book is to make children INTELLIGENTLY proud of 
their country, and to encourage the instinct to serve it. Crowu 8vo., 
cloth, 168 pp., 39 illustrations. 1/9 net. 


THE MODEL CITIZEN : 


By H. Osman NEWLAND. 

A simple, full, interesting and accurate account of the rights and duties 
of the citizen, with a description of public institutions—local and 
national—in their relation to the life ol the individual and the com- 
munity. Crown 8vo., cloth, 50 illustrations. 1/8. 


COMMERCIAL READERS. 


A AS, an introduction to commerce, nothing could be better than Pitman’s 
‘Commercial Reader ’—tifty lessons of engrossing interest, exhibiting 
the main aspects of business, public and private, and ctiectively end 
lavishly illustrated." — EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 

Ovr Foop Surpiies. 240 pp., 70 illustrations. 1/9 net. 

Ovr MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 240 pp., 150 illustrations. 2/6 net. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO MODERN COMMERCE. 272 pp., 160 illustrations, 
2/6 net. 


Complete Educational Catalogue post free, from— 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD., 


1, AMEN CORNER, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


GEORGE GILL & SONS, Ltd. 


READY NOW. 


THE NATURE TEST MAPS of the Continents 
America, Asia, Europe, Africa, Australia. These 
Maps are printed on paper adapted for writing. A 
broad margin is left at the side of the map in which 
notes may be inserted by the Pupil. The Vallevs, 
Mountains, Rivers and Contours stand out as actual 
facts. The effect obtained is precisely that one would 
expect to find if it were possible to view the carth’s 
surface from a position in space. Size, 11 by 10. 


s. d. 
Price per dozen... a y . 0 9 
Per Set of five as T s .. 0 5 
Each yi T ie is 0 1 


These Maps have been produced to meet the latest 
requirements for the teaching of Geography. The 
Publishers will be pleased to forward specimen copies 


with a view to their introduction into vour School, 


LONDON : 


GEORGE GILL & SONS, LTD., 


13, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


“AN IDEAL HISTORY BOOK.” 


Each chapter treats of such subjects as General Social 
Conditions. Costumes, Buildings, Homes and Furniture, 
Modcs of Life, Food, Travel, Fairs and Markets, 
Games, Ships and Sea Power, Industrial Occupations. 


A HISTORY Of EVERYDAY 
THINGS IN ENGLAND 


Written and Iustrated by 


MARJORIE & C. H. B. QUENNELL. 


IN TWO PARTS. 
Each complete in itself and sold separately. 


Price 8/6 net each, 
or bound together in one vol., price 16/6 net. 


PART I.—1066-1499. (Recently Published.) Contains 
209 pages, with 86 illustrations, drawn by the authors, 
and reproduced in line and half-tone, also five plates 
in colour. 

PART II.—1500-1800. (Just Ready.) Contains 200 
pages, with 86 illustrations and four plates in colour. 

THE TIMES in a 130-line review of Part I. says : 

‘í The goal of the authors of this very charming book is to introduce 
boys and girls to the life of successive ages, and so to enable them to 
study history, and indeed special branches ot history, in such a way that 
the evolution of national life should appear a living thing. This we 
think they have achieved, and it is no mean achievement.” 

AN ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS WILI. BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


. LONDON 


B. T. BATSFORD, Ltd, 94, HIGH HOLBORN 
And at all leading Booksellers. 
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insisted upon as a necessity in the thorough understanding and 
appreciation of harmony, while the exercises given and suggested 
are alike most helpful and stimulating to the carnest student. 
A. G. 
SINGING CLass Music-—-EDWARD ARNOLD'S SERIES: Edited by 
Thomas F. Dunhill. (Edward Arnold, 41 and 43, Maddox 
Street, W.1.) 

In a parcel of Singing Class Music recently received from 
Messrs. Edward Arnold there are many good things, and teachers 
of music in schools will be well advised to send for catalogues 
and specimens of recent publications of music and Part-songs. 
In addition to a few by the Editor himself—one of which is a 
new setting of ‘ It was a lover and his lass ” set as a unison 
song—-there are some excellent contributions by Edgar Bainton, 
Charles Wood, W. G. Alcock, John Ireland, and George Rathbone, 
all of whose music for children and young people is well worth 
doing and doing well. “ The Pedlar of Dreams,” a two-part song 
by Alcock is a fine example, as is also ‘‘ May Flowers,” by 
Ireland, and the setting of “ The Gentle sounding Flute,” by 
Rathbone, is a most interesting work, in D minor, admirably 
suited to the anonymous Old English words. Two nature songs, 
both in three parts—‘' The Starlings” and “Lilies,” by Charles 
Wood-—are skilfully written and pleasant to sing. In the same 
catcgory—nature songs—may be mentioned ‘If I were a sun- 
beam ” and “ Early Spring,” both by Alcock ; while in “ A Song 
of St. Francis,” by Farrar, and "' Sing Heigh-ho,” by A. Herbert 
Brewer, we have two excellent unison songs which children of 
tender years will greatly enjoy.‘ Praise” and ‘‘ When 
Icicles hang by the Wall” are two of George Dyson's, and are in 
his best style. Altogether the collection is admirable, and the 
publishers should receive manv requests for their latest additions 
and their already splendid collection. The music of all is good 
and the words chosen by the composers for treatment are beyond 
reproach. A. G. 


THE YEAR Book PRESS SERIES OF UNISON AND PART SONGs : 
Edited by Martin Akerman. (H.F.W. Deane and Sons, The 
Year Book Press, Ltd., 31, Muscum Street, London, W.C.1.) 

In some recent publications issued by the above named pub- 
lishers there are some interesting numbers—sacred and secular. 


Among them are ‘‘ The Flowering Manger,” by P. C. Buck, a 
taking three-part song, S.S.C., suitable for Sunday Schocls and 
singing classes generally. ‘ Hail, gladdening Light,” an 
Anthem, for Double Choir, ‘ Sunhght all golden,” a four-part 
song for treble voices, ‘‘ Summer Ended,” a harvest song for 
small choir, and ‘‘O Lord that seest from yon starry height,” 
an anthem for four voices—all by Charles Wood—are new to us 
and possess points of considerable interest. 

In a selection of secular part songs by the same composer 
‘“ No Surrender,” ‘ Together,” “ Courage,” and “ The Summer 
Winds,’ command our appreciation. In the first three the 
composer adds a bass part in order, as the writer says, “ to give 
some slight support.” Three part songs of Edgar Bainton’s, 
“The Filling of the Swamps,” * The Gold of the King’s Highway,” 
and “O! where do fairies hide their heads ?”’ possess points 
of considerable difficulty to young singers, but they are all good 
throughout. 

Three other part songs, “ Man o’ Dreams,” by Chas. H. Llovd ; 
“ There’s a Clean Wind Blowing,” by H. G. Ley; and “ There's 
a Song of the Olden Time “ (unison), by L. W. Hulse, are included 
in the collection, and musicians will do well to see these. Two 
new settings of well-known hymns, “ Lead Kindly Light,” and 
“ Fight the Good Fight,” both by H. G. Lev, do not move us 
quite so much as the other new compositions do, perhaps because 
we cannot shake ourselves altogether free from a genuine 


admiration of older well-known arrangements. A. G. 
Geography. 
GEOGRAPHY Lessons, Second Stage. Volume I: by R. J. 


Finch. Kingsway Series. (Evans Bros. 3s. 6d. net.) 

This is a very good book of its kind, but we protest—-Mr. 
Finch does too much for the teacher, especiallv the lazy teacher. 
To write out so compactly and so fully the various lessens is 
te destroy all necessity for any initiative on the part of the class 
teacher, and to perpetuate that superficial and smug finality 
of teaching of which we have seen far too much. Teachers 
should be something more than gramophones. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
AND SHORT NOTICES. 
(A short notice may be followed by a longer review in a later issue.) 


GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN. 


The Problem of National Education in India: by Lajpat Rai. 
6s. net. 

Divine Personality and Human Life : being the Gitford Lectures 
delivered in the University of Aberdeen in the years 1918 


and 1919 (Second Course) : by Clement C. J. Webb. 10s. 6d. 
net, 
A. AND C. BLAcK, LTD. 
The Class-room Republic : by Ernest A. Craddock, M.A. 2s, 6d. 


net. 

Visual Nursery Rhymes : with Music in Staff Notation and Airs 
in Tonic Sol-fa, and with Pictures for Children to Colour : 
bv Agnes Nightingale. Is. 

Black's History Pictures : selected and edited by G. H. Reed, 
M.A. Modern Times. 2s. 6d. 


BasIL BLACKWELL. 


The Unfortunate Traveller: by Thomas Nashe. (The Percy 
Reprints, No. 1: edited by H. F. B. Brett-Smith). 5s. net. 


BLACKIE AND SON. 


The Magic Duck and Other Stories : by Dorothy King (Blackic’s 
Large Type Supplementary Readers). 6d. 

Chemistry Lecture Notes: by G. E. Welch, M.A., B.Sc. 2s. 

Social Life in England through the Centuries : by H. R. Wilton 
Hall. 2s. 9d. 

A History of the United Kingdom (1707-1919) for Scottish 
Schools: by Robt. S. Rait, C.B.E., M.A. 5s. net., 

La Saint-Barthélemy : from Henri Martin’s Histoire de France, 
and Délivrance d'Orléans par Jeanne d’Arc: from M. de 
Barante’s Histoire des Ducs de Bourgogne. (Episodes 
Mémorables de |’ Histoire de France Series. General Editor, 
Louis A. Barbé, B.A.). 10d. each. 


JAMES BROWN AND SON. 
Girl Guide Badges : compiled by Headquarters Staff. 3s. 6d. 
net. 
CHARLES AND SON. 
The Britannic Historical Geography, Part IHI, Europe, 1600- 
1914. 5d. 

Flowers of the Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter (IHustrated) 
Four booklets. 6d. cach. i 
Plav-dril Games: a collection of Musical Games arranged for 
Physical Culture Exercises: by Lucy M. Sidnell and Annig 

M. Gibbon. 2s. 6d. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
LONDON : THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
A Field and Laboratory Guide in Physical Nature Study: by 
Elliot R. Downing. 
CONSTABLE AND Co. 
The Teaching of Music: by Robert T. White, Mus. Doc. 4s. net. 
(No. VIII of the Handbooks in the Art of Teaching.) 
Union Jack Saints : Legends collected and re-written by Rhoda 
Power. Is. 3d. net. 
Animal Heroes: by Ernest Thompson Seton. 
Monarch, the Big Bear of Tallac, with 100 drawings : 
Thompson Scton. 
J. M. DENT AND Sons. 
Lad, a Dog: by Albert Payson Terhune. 6s. net. 
La Recherche de l’ Absolu (Collection Gallia) : par H. de Balzac. 
3 trancs. 
The Complete Citizen: by Richard Wilson, D.Litt. (illustrated 
in colour). 
A most excellent readcr for senior classes, and welcomed also 
(as we have found) by members of adult schools who desire 
to have a clear and simple account of the way in which we 
are governed. 


by Ernest 


(Continucd on page 234.) 
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Designed to arouse 


the interest and 


attention of the Pupil and to eliminate the drudgery. 


FRENCH EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


By Pror. VICTOR SPIERS, B. 


és L., M.A., Professor of French 


Language and Literature in King’s College (University of London). 


For PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, and UNIVERSITY COLLEGES. 
ELEMENTARY. N.B. The Prices are NET. ADVANCED. 


FIRST FRENCH BOOK for children. Third Edition. On modern lines, 
with conversations, music, and illustrations. Phonetic transcript. Large 
print. Demy 8vo., 235 pages. Price 3s. 9d. cloth. 3s. haif-cloth boards. 


DRILL ON THE ESSENTIALS OF FRENCH ACCIDENCE AND SYN- 
TAX. New (8th) Edition, with many additional English Exercises.. A , 

e complete Elementary Grammar containing the Conjugations and ‘‘drill”’ 
chiefly in French sentences, upon the important points, and rules, a short 
summary of which is given. Most handy for correspondence classes. 
Crown 8vo., 160 pages. Price 2s. 6d. 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES for Repetition. Fourth Edition. Contain- 
ing the 3,000 most important Words and Phrases logically grouped in tens 
and divided into two categories (elementary and advanced), with the most 
useful DERIVATIONS, preceded by a SHoRT NOTE ON PRONUNCIATION, and 
followed by an APPENDIX on the different PREPositTions required by 
French Verbs. Crown 8vo. Price 28. 6d. PxHoneric (m.f.) TRANSCRIPT 
of same, 8d. Both bound together, 3s. 

JUNIOR FRENCH RECITER. Fourth Edition. Extracts in Prose and 
Poetry from Classical Authors with PHonetic Transcript (m.f.) facing 
the text, with Notes, Questions on Grammar, and Outlines of Conversa- 
tions and of free Written Exercises. Crown 8vo., 89 pages. Half-cloth, 
1s. 8d. 

SECOND FRENCH BOOK, on the same lines as the First French Book. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo.,-211 pages. Price 3s. 9d. cloth ; boards 3s. 

MAP OF PARIS, with monuments in elevation, useful for practice in con- 
versation. Price 6d. 


PRACTICAL FRENCH GRAMMAR. Fifth Edition. For Schools and 
Colleges. “ A really practical and sensible Grammar,” ‘ complete in 
its incompleteness.” Crown 8vo., 194 pages. Price 3s. 


SENIOR FRENCH RECITER, on the same lines as the Junior. Second 
Edition, Extracts from the Classical Authors of the Golden Age with 
io aa (m.f.) Transcript. Crown 8vo., 91 pages. Half-cloth, price 
s. : 

GRADUATED COURSE OF TRANSLATION INTO FRENCH PROSE 
for Middle and Higher Forms of Schools and for University Colleges. 
Sixth Edition, with Appendix. 158 Extracts of convenient length, with 
carefully worked-out Correct Versions. Demy 8vo. Price 3s.—Key, 
5s. 3d. in book—4s. 6d. printed on loose sheets ready for mounting, to 
teachers of recognised positions or to students who send a written authoriza- 
tion from their teacher, on application, with remittance, to the author, 
c/o Mr. TAMBLYN, 116, Ladbroke Grove, London, W.10.—Phonetic 
Transcripts of Extracts 1 to 83, mostly at Id. each: apply to author. 


SHORT FRENCH HISTORICAL GRAMMAR AND ETYMOLOGICAL 
LEXICON (2,500 words). For Schools and University Colleges. Crown 
8vo., 265 pages. Price 6s. 

GERMAN VOCABULARIES, on the same lines as the French Vocabu- 
laries. Crown 8vo., 102 pages. Half-cloth, price 2s. 


FRENCH-ENGLISH _AND ENGLISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY. By 
br. A. Spiers, with Appen by Prof. Victor Spiers. Literary, 
Commercial, and Technical. 2 vols., Royal 8vo., 258. the set. 


SPECIMEN COPIES at less than cost price to Teachers. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LIMITED, 


4, STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, E.C. 4. 


INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6, RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS 


(sous la direction de professeurs agrégés del Université de Parts). 


offers to Students, especially those intending to be teachers, 
a sound training in the French language. 


HOLIDAY COURSES 
(JULY, AUGUST). 
Phonetics, Cenversation, Translation, dictée and lecture 
expliquée, Lectures in French History and Literature. 


Weekly excursions in Paris and the surroundings arranged for Students. 
Hostel attached to the Guild for 20 resident women Students. 


ADDITIONS TO MURBY’S GEOLOGICAL LIST 

An Introduction to Palaeontology. By A. Morty Davies, A.R.C.S., 
D.Sc., F.G.S., Lecturer on Palaeontology, Imperial College of Science. 
Just ready. 12/6 net. 

The Nomenclature of Petrology. By ArtHuR Hovmes, D.Sc., A.R.CS., 
F.G.S., Demonstrator of Geology and Petrology, Imperial College of 
Science. Ready May. 12/6 net. 


MURBY’S NEW SCIENCE SERIES 
For Secondary Schools, Colleges, and Electrical Engineering Classes. 
Hobbe’ Arithmetic of Electrical Measurements. Revised by A. Rispon 
PALMER, B.Sc. 2/- net. 
Ma ch Messy eens and Experiments. By A. Rispon PALMER, 
Sc. 2/- net. 
Electrical Experiments. By the same Author. 2/- net. 


MURBY’S NEW SCRIPTURE MANUALS 

For Oxford and Cambridge Locals and College of Preceptors Examinations. 

192 FOR THE SENIOR. Rae 7 
„Larger {11 Samuel. Bbg adpan ger 
anua"s: | The Acts. By Dr. Knapp, net 4/ 
St. Matthew. By Dr. Knapp 
(Smaller), net 2/-. 

FOR THE PRELIMINARY AND JUNIOR. 

St. Luke. By Dr. Knapp, i Samuel. By Dr. Wade and Rev 


net 4/-. 
The Acts. By Dr. Knapp. 


St. Luke. By Dr. Knapp } 
net 4/-. 


net 2/-, Smaller J.-H.» de, net 2/-. 
The Acts (Vol. II). By Dr. f Manuals. | St.Matthew. el Dr Knapp,net 2/-. 
Knapp, net 2/ The Acts,Vol. 3 2/-. 


T. MURBY & CO., 1, Fleet Lane, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 4. 


ys 


TOM 


TO-DAY 


EDITED BY HOLBROOK JACKSON 


The Contributors to May number include :— 


Arthur Symonds 

W. W. Gibson 

W. H. Davies 

Charles G. D. Roberts 
Francis Bickley 
Canon Langbridge 
Eden Phillpotts 
Theodore Maynard 
Bernard Lintot ` 


and 
Holbrook Jackson 


Price 6d. Post free 7d. 


Publishing Offices, 


30, KING STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN 
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EVANS Bros. 
Holiday Addresses: Book of 680° Recommended Holiday Ad- 
dresses and a Holiday Gazetteer. ls. 2d. post free. 
Arithmetic through Pictures and Diagrams, in two volumes : 
by Herbert McKay, B.Sc. 3s. 6d. net per volume. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD. 
A Short History of Wales: by Owen Edwards. 
sion. 3s. 6d. net. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP AND Co. 
Harrap’s Bi-Lingual Series: Text and Translation on opposite 
pages. Is. 6d. net each. 

French-English: Mademoiselle Perle, by Guy de Maupassant, 
translated by J. E. Mansion. 

Russian-English: Three Tales by A. S. Pushkin, translated 
by R. T. Curraill. 

German-English: Five Stories by W. W. Jacobs, tibersetzt 
von H. B. Cotterill. 

Spanish-English: The Bull-Fight, by V. 
translated by C. D. Campbell, F.R.S.E. 


W. HEFFER AND SONS. 
A Short Account of King’s College Chapel: by W. P. Littlechild 
(Chapel Clerk). ls. net. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON, LTD. 
Introduction to World History : by Ernest H. Short. 
The New Children (Talks with Dr. Maria Montessori) : 
Radice. 4s. net. 


Fourth Impres- 


Blasco Ibanez, 


4s. 6d. net. 
by Sheila 


W. AND A. K. JOHNSTON, LTp., EDINBURGH. 
(MACMILLAN AND Co., LTD., LONDON.) 
Edina Histories: Book VI-—The Age ot Democracy, 1815 to 
1918: by A. L. Westlake, B.A., and T. Franklin, A.C.P., 
A.R.S.G.S. ls. 4d. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND Co. 
The America [ saw in 1916-1918: by L. H. M. Soulsby. 
net. 


6s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN. 
Science of Home and Community : 
Science : by Gilbert H. Trafton. 
Word Study for High Schools : 
4s. net. 
The Human Factor in Education: by James Phinney Munroe, 
S.B., Litt. D. 8s. net. 
A History of the United States: by John P. O'Hara. 6s. net. 
Healthful Living: by Jesse Feiring Williams, A.B., M.D. 
Gs. 6d. net. 
Teaching Home Economics: by Anna M. Cooley, B.S., Cora 
M. Winchell, B.S., Wilhelmina H. Spohr, M.A., and Josephine 
A. Marshall, B.S. 10s. net. 
Teaching by Projects : A Basis for Purposeful Study : by Charles 
A. McMurry. 7s. net. 
Socialising the Three R’s: by Ruth Mary Weeks. 6s. net. 
Elementary Economics: an Introduction to the Study of 
Economics and Sociology : by Frank Tracy Carlton, Ph.D. 
‘6s. net. 
Macmillan’s Graphic Geographies: The British Empire: by 
B. C. Wallis, B.Sc., F.R.G.S. ls. 6d. 
The Progress to Reading: Edited by Richard Wilson, B.A., 
D.Litt. 
The Picture Book. 10d. 
The First Primer. lIs. 
The Second Primer. 
The Infant Reader. Is. 6d. 
The Preparatory Reader. ls. 6d. 
Teacher's Handbook for Use in conjunction with these 
reading-books, complete, 6s.; or in separate vols., 
Parts I-—V, Is. 6d. each. 
Macmillan’s Pocket Classics : 
Sir Thomas Malory’s Le Morte d'Arthur : edited by Douglas 
W. Swiggett, A.B. 
Shakespeare's ‘The Tempest,” edited by Sidney C. Newsom, 
A.M. 
Shakespeare's © Romeo and Juliet,” edited by Jennie F. 
Chase. 


A ‘Fext-Book in General 
8s. net. 
by Norma Lippincott Swan. 


ls. 3d. 


MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
(LONGMANS, GREEN AND Co.) 
The Child Vision: being a Study in Mental Development and 
Expression : by Dorothy Tudor Owen, B.A.. M.Ed. 6s. 6d. 
net. 


METHUEN AND Co. 

The Teaching of Geography to Children: by Lily Winchester, 
Lecturer in Geography, University of Liverpocl,. 

Invertebrate Paleontology : an Introduction to the Study of 
Fossils : by Herbert Leader Hawkins, M.Sc., F.G.S. 6s. 6d. 
net. 

A History of England: Early and Middle Ages to 1485: by 
Cyril E. Robinson. s. 

An Elementary Spanish Grammar: with Exercises, Appendices 
and Vocobularies: by James N. Burch, B.A. 

The Children’s Poetry Book: A Book of Verse for Schools : 
collected and arranged by Ruth M. Fletcher. 

Fairy Grammar: by J. Harold Carpenter. 


JOHN Murray. 

A Quarterly Keview of Scientific Thought, 
Werk and Affairs: No. 56, April, 1920. Edited by Sir 
Ronald Ross, K.C.B. 6s. net. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE LEISURE OF THE PEOPLE. 

Report of the National Conference held at Manchester, Nov. 
17th- -20th, 1919. Is. 6d. 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, LTD. 
Nelson’s Print Writing Copy Books: Books 7 and 8. 
Highroads of History: Book XII. Social History. 
Cunnington. (Illustrated in Colour.) 
New Age History Readers : Books I.-IV.: 
from famous historical pictures : 


Science Progress : 


By Susan 


Illustrated in Colour 


Book I. The Greeks of Old. 2s. 

Book IT. The Romans of Old. 2s. 2d. 
Book IIT. Leaders of Men. 2s. 4d. 
Book IV. The Middle Ages. 2s. 8d. 


NORMAL PRESS, LTD. 
Shakespeare’s Julius Casar: with Introduction. Notes and 
Appendices. By A. E. Roberts, M.A. Fifth Edition. 
i 2s. 6d. net. 
A Text Book of Political Economy: Normal Tutorial Series : 
by E. C. Robinson, M.A., LL.B. 3s. 6d. net. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
Recent Developments in European Thought: Essays arranged 
and edited by F. S. Marvin. 12s. 6d. net. 
Elementary Harmony, Part IL.: by C. H. Kitson, M.A., D.Mus. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Epochs of Italian Literature : by Cesare Foligno, M.A. 3s. net. 


Sır Isaac PITMAN AND Sons, LTD. 
Evening Play Centres. A practical book on their organisation 
and management: by J. L. Jordan. Price 3s. 


WILLIAM RIDER AND SON. 
Bygone Beliefs: A Series of Excursions in the Byways of 
Thought : by H. Stanley Kedgrove, B.Sc., F.C.S. 10s. 6d. 
net. s 


HERBERT RUSSELL. 
The “ Leading” Mapping Book. 6d. net. 
A New Geography of Scotland for Secondary and Higher Grade 
Schools: by Marion 1. Newbigin, D.Sc., F.R.G.S. 3s. 6d. 
net. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
I Thought as a Child: or Month by Month in the Sundav 


School: Twenty-four letters irom a Superintendent to 
her Teachers and Helpers: by Sibyl Longman. 3s. 6d. 
net. 


Old Truths for New Times: Discussions on Religious Topics 
for those who are interested in Young People. Part L. 
by Margaret A. Wroe. Part I., by Hetty Tee, M.A. 
4s. net. 


Messrs. Dent and Sons are abeut to initiate, under the general 
Editorship of Professor Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, a new series 
which is to be entitled “ King’s Treasuries of Literature.” 
The aim of the Publishers is to make the new series so complete 
and so representative of the best treasures of the world’s litera- 
ture, both standard and modern, that teachers may eventually 
be able to find in it whatever they may want for any grade of 
school work. It is hoped that the Wing's Treasuries mav 
become as useful in the educational world as Everyman's 
Library is acknowledged to be to the general public, and they 
will be issued at the lowest possible price. 

The first fifty volumes will be ready in the present summer, 
and others will follow as quickly as possible, 
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Wm. Hunt's 


OXFORD “IDEAL” 


LOOSE LEAF 


EXERCISE BOOK. 
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WM. HUNT’S Patent Ideal LOOSE-LEAF NOTE-BOOK 
constitutes the best and most convenient Higher Form 
and Science Class Exercise Book, Lecture Note Book, 
Loose-Leaf Scrap Book, Storage Covers for Notes, Letters 
and Papers of all sorts yet invented. The Book opens 
perfectly flat for writing, and binds up absolutely securely ; | 
can be un-made and re-made and the leaves transferred 
from one book to another or new leaves added in any 
manner without trouble and without risk of disarrange- 
ment or loss. No rings, posts, arches, or mechanism of 
any sort. Only one book necessary for many subjects. 
Each subject can be transferred to its own distinctive 
cover as convenient. 18 sizes and several qualities. 


NEW PORTABLE HAMMOND 


For Full Particulars 
send for Pamphlet E.C. 


The HAMMOND TYPEWRITER Co., Ltd., 


75, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. 4, 


here shown joined, by inserting the Pointed into the Barrel Tag. When the 
Book is in use the Lace should be joined as above only. When not in use the 
Lace-ends may be tied with a bow knot. 


SIVLIGVS mmm 917037 1708S D UTNOA d ee” 


born bt ammm Spal i Roman eum EA ATV toTtl 


Showing the Book, containing 300 sheets of paper. closed. The Divisible Lace is 
ag 
| 


Two styles of 
Typealwayson 
the machine. 


i : i zj a 
Kj 
Arar UB UR 


wet 


Shewing the manner of changing leaves. A leaf is shown withdrawn from one | 
Divisible Lace before withdrawing it from the other. 


PRICE LIST AND TERMS ON APPLICATION. | 


WILLIAM HUNT, 


Manufacturing Academical Stationer, | 


Opposite Balliol College, 18, Broad St., OXFORD | 
Works: 11, ST. ALDATE’S | 
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PENSIONS. 


Pension Queries. 


The Editor will be pleased to answer questions relating to pensions, 
both here and through the post. Inailcasestnquirers must enclose the 
coupon from page facing inside page of back cover. Ifa reply through 
the post ts desired, a stamped, addressed envelope must also be sent, 
Replies of general interest only will be printed in this column, and 
when no nom de plume has been chosen by the inquirer, the latter 
will be indicated by the initials of the name. But all correspondents 
must communicate their names and addresses. 


Judging by our correspondence there still seems to be much 
misunderstanding among teachers of the terms on which pensions 
are granted under the School Teachers (Superannuation) Act, 
1918, 


WHERE PENSIONABLE SERVICE MUST BE RENDERED. 

It is necessary to state once more that pensionable service must 
be in a school that is— 

(1) Grant-aided ; or 

(Il) Non-grant- -aided but not privately owned. In this case 
certain conditions must be fulfilled before service insuch a school 
can be recognised as Pensionable Service, and the conditions 
relating to such service rendered before April 1, 1919, are difierent 
from those relating to service after that date. (See Act and Rules). 
Many unnecessary letters would remain unwritten were these 
two fairly simple points grasped. 


FULL-TIME SERVICE. 

According to the terms of the Act, “ service ’’ means such 
service as is determined by the Board to be full-time service.” 

The teacher naturally asks for a definition of the phrase 
“ full-time.” How many hours per week is it necessary to teach 
in order to be approved as a “ full-time ” teacher ? 

It can be authoritatively stated that up to the present the 
Board of Education have refused a definition of the word “ full- 
time.” They prefer to judge each case on its merits. Later on 
they may say how many hours a week they will accept as a 
minimum qualification. Till then the teacher must use his 
common sense (for example, not expect that 12 hours a week will 


b 


If you wish to 
qualify to teach 


SHORTHAND, 
BOOK-KEEPING AND ACCOUNTANCY, 
COMMERCIAL PRACTICE, 
ADVERTISING, PRACTICAL BANKING, 
COMMERCIAL LAW. 


you can do so in 
your spare time 
by means of 


PITMAN’S POSTAL COURSES 


The postal tuition meets exactly the requirements of 
teachers who are unable to secure oral training, or 
who desire to pursue the study of commercial subjects 
at home. One course, or any group of subjects, may 
be taken at any time, the lessons commencing from 
any stage of present knowledge. Write for details, 
stating the subjects in which you are interested. 


206, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
Principal : | Director of Studies : 


ROBERT W. HOLLAND, 
yore M.A., M. Sc., LL. D. 


FREDERICK HEELIS, 
F.R.S.A., F.C. I.S. 


be accepted as ‘ full-time ” service) and be prepared to submit 
his claim to the Board on Form 10 Pen. Our own experience of 
such cases is that the Board is not at present disposed to deal 
hardly with applicants, though naturally quite resolved to 
protect the taxpaver. 


SERVICE AFTER AGE 65. 
The following Circular has been issued by the Board : 
(Circular 1155.) 

I am to invite the attention of the Local Education Authority 
or of the Governors, to the terms of section 18 of the School 
Teachers (Superannuation) Act, 1918, by which the expression 
‘“ service ” means such service as is determined by the Board 
to be full-time service, but does not include service after the age 
of 65 years, unless the Board in any special case allow such 
service to be treated as service for any of the purposes of this 
Act. Iam to request that the Authority (or Governing Body), if 
any special case arises in which they desire the Board to allow the 
service of a Teacher to be treated as recognised or as qualifying 
service after the Teacher ‘arrives at the age of 65, will make 
application to the Board before the Teacher arrives at that age, 
and will state the reasons on which they base their application. 
Such applications cannot conveniently be dealt with as matters 
of great urgency. The Board will be prepared to receive them 
six months before the Teacher arrives at the age of 65, and hope 
that in any case the Authority (or the Governing Body) will be 
able to leave at least a clear three months between the time when 
the application reaches the Board and the date on which the 
Teacher completes his 65th year. The Board do not supply any 
form on which such application should be made, but it is requested 
that each such application may be made in a separate letter 
dealing with the case of one Teacher only, and not Cealing with 
anv other matters except those which are material to the appli- 
cation, L. A. SELBY-BIGGE. 


FEDERATED SCHOOLS AND PENSIONS. 
The Federated Schools Pensions Association has been formed 
for the purpose of providing a scheme of pensions for teachers 
Particulars will be found in our 


in non-State-aided schools. 
advertising columns. 


EARLIER 
OPTIONAL RETIREMENT 


The Friends’ Provident 
and Century Life Office | 


has a special scheme whereby | 
Teachers who will be eligible | 
for a Pension under the | 
Superannuation Act, 1918, | 
may get the benefit of : 
retiring earlier than age 60 | 
if they wish to do so. 


Write for particulars to :— 


THE FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT 
AND CENTURY LIFE OFFICE, | 


42, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. | 
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To ASSISTANT MASTERS 
ASSISTANT MISTRESSES . 
LADY MATRONS 


Q Candidates seeking appointments in Public or Private Secondary or 
Preparatory Schools at home or abroad should apply to 


Truman a Knightley 


————SCHOLASTIC AGEN TS =m 


who already have a large number of SEPTEMBER vacancies on their 
books. 


Q There is a great demand for both Assistant Masters and Assistant 
Mistresses, and serious efforts are being made to render the prospects 
in the teaching profession more attractive and equal to those in other 
professions. 


q In addition to the large number of appointments open to University 
men and women in Public Schools where the remuneration is being fixed 
on improved scales, there are many vacancies in Preparatory Schools 
where young University men without previous experience can command 
commencing salaries ranging from {120 to {200 a year or more, according 
to their degrees, in addition to board and residence in term time. 


@ There are many openings for University women, and also for those 
with Higher Local or other good certificates interested in children and 
in teaching, in high class private schools for girls, where the conditions 
are pleasant, the hours not excessive, and salaries range from £80 to 
{200 or more, with board and residence, according to age, qualifications, 
and experience. ” 


@ There are also vacancies for House Mistresses, Lady Housekeepers, 
and Matrons in schools at salaries ranging from {60 to {100 or more 
per annum, with board and residence. 


q THERE IS NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. The require- 
ments of each applicant receive careful consideration and attention, 
and the rate of commission charged to those for whom an appointment 
is secured has recently been reduced. 


Offices: 158-162, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 1. 


Telegrams: “ TUTORESS, PHONE, LONDON.” Telephone: MUSEUM 1136. 
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THE INCORPORATED Trinity College of Music. 


FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, | nnttuted 1872., 


President—Tuer Rr. Hon. tHE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.P., K.C.V.O. 


Colet Gardens, Talgarth Road, Chairman of Board—Sir FREDK. BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A, Mus.D. 
Director of Studies—C. W. PEARCE, Mus.D. 
West Kensington, London, W. 14. Director of Examinations—E. F. HORNER, Mus.D. 
° President: RicHt Hon. Sir W. MATHER, LL.D. "THE College provides INSTRUCTION and TRAINING in all Instrumental, 


Vocal, and Theoretical Musical Subjects and Elocution. The lessons are 


Chairm surer: Mr. C. G. NTE 4 ; : 
aand Tenure BE MON TERIORZ MA arranged to meet the conven'ence of both dav and evening students. Entry may be 


Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. Symons, M.A. made tor any number of subjects—irom one to the Full Course. The College is open 
to beginners as well as to the more proficient student, and pupils under 16 years of 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. age are received for the Junior School. 
Principal: Muss E. LAWRENCE. APPS ea altace AT for nS m of Tondon P in mee wn 
; recognis eachers of the University sO preparation for the degrees of other 
Students are trained for the Examinations oi the National Froebel Union and Universities, the examinations of the Royal College of Organists, Trin:ty College of 
other Examinations. Music, etc. 
Prospectuses and all particulars as to Scholarships and Loan Fund may be obtained 
trom the PRINCIPAL. The Prospectus of the Teachin ent, the ulations for Scholar- 
ships, the Higher Examination vine us, and the Centre Examinations 
Syllabus may be had post free. 


i : a os C. N. H. RODWELL, SECRETARY. 
MANDEVILLE PLACE, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 


THE INCORPORATED = a a e ee a ee ee ee ee 


LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. WHITELANDS TRAINING COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
Training Course for Teachers 


CHELSEA, S.W. 3. 
A Special ONE-YEAR COURSE OF TRAINING, recognised 
in Elocution and Dramatic Art. by the Board of Education, for those desiring to TEACH in 
CENTRAL ACADEMY, CONTINUATION SCHOOLS is held at the above College 
beginning in September. 
For particulars as to entrance qualifications, fees, course of 
training, ete., apply to tiie Secretary. 


22, Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W.1. 


The Training Course extends over one year and consists 
of three terms, each lasting ten weeks. Examinations 


are held at the end of every term. BUSINESS NOTICE. 


FEES: £10 10s. a Term, payable in advance. The Educational Times is published on the rst of each month. 
. Price: Ninepence. By post, Elevenpence. 

The Summer Term begins Monday, May 3rd, and Subscription for One Year, including postage, Ten Shillings. 
closes Saturday, July 10th. Letters to the Editor and Books for Review should be 


addressed to 
THE EpitTor, THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES, 
31, MuSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


MEDICAL P RELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS. Advertisements should be addressed to 


Mr. P. C. BARTLETT, Advertisement Manager, 
THE 27, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
Telephone: Gerrard 693. STRAND, LoNnDon, W.C. 2. 


UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION not later than the 2oth of the month if intended for the next 
POSTAL INSTITUTION SU ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


Whole page esee £7 0 0 Quarter page ............ {2 0 
Half page £3 15 0 One-eighth page ....{1 I 
Narrow Columns—One inch, 7/6; Half-inch, 4 /- 


i i subjects, 14 f > butt b {1 
Full preparation in all subjects, 120 lessons, £6; but the number of lessons | Special Rate for Teachers and Associations.—Announce- 
required varices according to the student’s knowledge at starting. Each lesson t f t t d icd a lectur t 
consists of very iull lesson-notes, papers of questions, and answer-notcs. ments of posts vacant and wanted, meetings, lectures, etc., 
are accepted at the special rate of one penny a word. 
Ural tuition, if preferred, private or in class, with or without residence. Minimum nett charge, 2/6 prepaid. 


provides courses in preparation for Medical Preliininary Examinations, more d 


particularly for the Junior and Senior Examinations of the College of Preceptors. 


Prospectus and full particulars can be obtained from the Principal. 


Mr. E. S. WEYMOUTH, M.A. (Lond.), PENSIONS COUPON. 


17, Red Lion Square, London, W.C. 1 


LIST OF ASSOCIATIONS. 


The Names of Associations are inserted in this list at a special rate. Particulars 
may be obtained from the Advertisement Manager of “The Educational Times.” 


Agency, Joint Scholastic, Ltd.—Kegistrar: Mr. | colege of Preceptors.—Secretary : Mr. G. Chalmers, Musicians, Incorporated Society of.—Secretary 
E. A. Virgo, 9, Brunswick Square, W.C. 1. 2, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. Mr. H. Chadfield, 19, Berners Street, W. 1. 


Froebel Educational Institute.—Secretary: Mr. | , : 
Agency for Women Teachers, Joint.— Registrar : | Arthur G. Symonds, M.A., Colet Gardens, West ee ec velar au and Ireland.— 
Miss A. M. Fountain, Oakley House, 14-18, Blooms- | Kensington, W. 14. r oq , WC. 
bury Street, W.C. 1. | The Geographical Association.— Annual subscrip- , Teachers Registration Council Secretary: Mr. 
tion, 5s. Members receive the ‘ Geographical Frank Roscoe, M.A., 47, Bedford Square. C. h 
| Teacher " post frec three times per annum. They (Letters to be Aone “ The Secretary.’’) 


may borrow books from the Association's Library , 
and receive advice and help in matters of teaching Theosophical Fraternity in Education .— Organis- 


Art Masters, National Society of step 
Mr. A. Shuttleworth. 45, Bedford Row, W.C. 


Church Education Corporation .—Secretary : Mr. or research. ing Secretary: l. A. Hawhezek, B.Sc., 11, Tavistock 
Charles C. Osborne, 34, Denison House, Westminster, Enquiries to the Clerk, 1, Marine Terrace, Aberyst . Square, London, W.C.1. 
S.W. 1. wyth. 
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EDUCATIONAL HANBWORK ASSOCIATION. 


PRESIDENT, The Right Hon. A. H. D. ACLAND. 


J. SPITTLE, 16, Cambridge Road, 
Hudderstield. 3 


SECRETARY, Mr. 


® 
Annual Subscription 2/6. Journal Post Free to Members. 


——— — m ee —_ 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 
HANDWORK at Scarborough, Falmouth, St. Anne’s- 


on-Sea. ; 
PHYSICAL TRAINING at Scarborough and 
Southport. 
From JULY 26th to AUGUST 2ist, 1920. 
Diretores dancers essen ah Mr. J. TIPPING, 


Superintendent of Physical Training Mr. H. A. COLE. 


all 


for Exams. Hostel 


Preparation accommodation. 


Prospectuses and full information may be obtained as 
follows :— 


SCARBOROUGH AND SOUTHPORT SCHOOLS 
—Mr. J. Tipping, 35, Lower Rushton Road, Brad- 
ford, 

FALMOUTH SCHOOL-—Mr. C. Seaman, 38, Victoria 
Park Avenuc, Cardiff. 

ST. ANNE’S-ON-SEA SCHOOL.-—Professor 
Green, M.A., The University, Sheffield. 


J. A. 


e.. Á 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 


A VACATION COURSE in Education will be held in August, 


1920. Itis open to both men and women, and is not confined 
to members of the University. 
Graduate Teachers of seven years’ standing may obtain the 
University Diploma without further residence. 
Apply— 
THE DIRECTOR OF TRAINING, 
22, St. John Street, OXFORD. 


MEETING. 


July 29th to August 14th. 
AT THE 
UPLANDS FARM, WERNETH LOW, 
CHESHIRE. | 


lectures and discussions dealing with Principles of 
Educational Reform. Prof. J. J. Finptay and others. | 


UPLANDS SUMMER 
| 


Open Air Activities, including Farm and Garden 
Work, Rural Handicrafts, ete. Play Production under 
the direction of the British Drama League. Social | 
Survey. | 

A camp will be run in connection with the Meeting. 
Prospectus from the SECRETARY, 3, Talbot Road, | 
London, N.6. 
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KENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


Summer School for Teachers, Folkestone 


August 16th to September 11th, 1920. i 


Principal: Mr. C. A. B. Garrett, B.Sc. 
Vice-Principal: Mr. F. H. Kxow es. 


Lectures on the Principles of Education and Handicraft as an educational 
medium will be given by Professor J. J. Findlay, M.A., Ph.D. 
Lectures and practical classes will be conducted by well-known teachers on the 
following -— 
Course A 
Course B 
Course C 
Course D 


Kindergarten Handwork Occupations. 
Handwork for Junior Scholars. 
-Handwork for Senior Scholars, Woodwork, Metalwork, etc. 
Needlework. 

Course E Art Subiects. 

Course F Village Industries. 
For full particulars as to fees, accommodation, etc., apply to Mr. C. A. B. GARRETT, 

Technical Institute, Folkestone. 
E. SALTER DAVIES, 


Director of Education. 


Marcu, 1920. 


e 


Lewis’s Scientific and Technical 
Circulating Library. 


Annual Subscription, Town or Country, from One Guinea. 


Library Catalogue, with classificd index of Muthors and Sub- 
jects, 500 pp., Demy 8vo. 12/6 net : to Subscribers 6 /-net. 


All the Latest Books obtainable without delay. 
The Library Reading Room is open dally to Subscribers. 


H. K. LEWIS & CO. LTD., 


BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


Or.ers from all parts of the World p omp'ly and carefully executed. 
( atalogues post jr.e on application. 


136, Gower St. and 24, Gower Place, London, W.C.1 


DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS. 


_ The SUMMER SCHOOL will be held at OXFORD, AUGUST 


16th to 28th inclusive. Classes in RHYTHMIC MOVEMENT, 
SOLFEGE and IMPROVIZATION. 
Prospectus on application to :— 
THE DALCROZE SCHOOL OF EURHYTHMICS, LTD., 
23, Store Street, London, W.C.1. 


; NEESI 
UNIVERSITE DE RENNES | SUMMER SCHOOL OF EUGENICS 


(BRETAGNE, FRANCE). 


FRENCH COURSES 
FOR FOREIGNERS or BOTH SEXES. 
1. HOLIDAY COURSES at RENNES 
during the month of July. 


2. During the scholastic year at 

RENNES (Faculte des Lettres). 

WINTER TERM: From November 
15th to February 15th. 


SUMMER TERM: From March Ist 
to June 8th. 


AND CIVICS. 
HERNE BAY COLLEGE, KENT. 
July 3lst—August 14th, 1920. 


Subjects : 
Heredity in relation to Eugenics, Biology 
Teaching in Schools and Training Colleges, 
Social Applications of Eugenics, The 
Develoment of the Social Self, Problems 
of Modern Citizenship, Problems of Day 
Continuation Schools and Outdoor Edu. 
cation. 

Methods ; 
Lectures, Discussion Courses, Research 
Work, Debates, Experimental Classes, 
Criticism Lessons. 


| Phonetics (Phonograph), Diction. Conversation, 


THE 
ENGLISH FOLK DANCE SOCIETY. 


Grammar, Com position, Translation, Lectures 
on French Institutions and Literature. 


There will be opportunities for excur- 
sions to Canterbury and the surrounding 


country, Sea-bathing, Tennis, Golf and 
other Games. 

A Library and Exhibition of Newest 
Books will be available. 
Apply for particulars to the Summer 

School Secretary : 

Miss CONSTANCE M. BROWN, 

11, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 2 


Hon. Director: Cecil T. SHARP. | DIPLOMAS : 
The Summer Vacation School | “ Diplômes de langue et de littérature 
of FOLK SONG and DANCE francaises ’’—‘* Doctorat.” 
will be held at CHELTENHAM 
July 31st to August 28th. 
For further particulars apply to the Secretary, The 


English Folk Dance Society, 7, Sicilian House, Sicilian 
Avenue, Southampton Row, W.C. 1. 


Reduction on fares from Dieppe or 
Calais to Rennes, and from Southampton 
to St. Malo. 


Appl for Prospectus to ‘ Bureau de Renseignements,’ 
Faculté des Lettres, Place Hoche, RENNES, 
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ENGLISH. 


A FIRST BOOK IN OLD ENGLISH.|A LITERARY MIDDLE ENGLISH 


By A. S. Cook. 12mo, cloth, 324 pages. 48. 6d. net. READER. By A. S. Cook. 572 pages. lis. 6d. net. 
This introduction to Anglo-Saxon consists of an outline of grammar, Selections This book contains specimens of what is best worth reading in English Litera- 


for reading, notes anda vocabulary. The various parts of the book are mutually” | ture between 1150 and 1500, and chiefly between 1200 and 1400. The selections 
coherent—the illustrations of syntax being taken from the texts printed in the | have been classified under the heads of Romances ; Tales ; Chronicles ; Stories 
reader, and the vocabulary containing copious reference to the Grammar. The | of Travel; Religious and Didactic Pieces ; Illustrations of Life and Manners ; 


passages for reading are taken from a variety of sources and have been chosen | Translations ; Lyrics and Plays; and prefaced to each extract are brief notes 
with a view to giving the student some conception of the surroundings occupa- | as to its source, its characteristics, etc. ; glossarial notes being given at the foot 
tions, problems, ideals and sentiments of the peuple of Saxon times. of each page. 


THE NEW HUDSON SHAKESPEARE. 


With Introduction and Notes by HENRY Norman Hupson, LL.D. Edited and revised by E. C. Brack, Ph.D., Glasgow, 
with the co-operation of A. J. GEORGE, Litt.D. Each volume, price 1s. 9d. net. 


An edition which combines scholarly editorial matter with attractive binding and type. The introductory matter to each volume 
contains a history of the play, a discussion of the sources of the plot, paragraphs on versification and diction, and sketches of the principal 
characters. The text is based upon the first folio, while variant readings of subsequent editions, together with textual and literary 
notes, are given at the foot of each page. 

The volumes are artistically bound in blue flexible cloth, printed on good paper, contain in each case an authentic facsimile of an 
important page from a quarto, Folio or Source Book, and are a convenient size for the pocket. 


ROES The following volumes are now ready :—- 
As You Like It. King John. Richard LL. 


Coriolanus. King Lear. ` Richard III. ' 
Hamlet. Macbeth. Romeo and Julict. 

Henry V. Merchant of Venice. The Tempest. 

Julius Cæsar. Midsummer Night’s Dream. Twelfth Night. 


Much Ado About Nothing. 


The STANDARD ENGLISH CLASSICS | THE BEST ELIZABETHAN PLAYS. 


SERIES. Edited by W. R. THAYER. 12mo, cloth, 611 pages, 
_ While not encumbered with editorial matter, cach volume 7s. 6d. net. l 
in this series contains notes and introductory material, The plays included in this volume are Marlowe's Jew oF Marta, Johnson’s THE 


which includes a biography of the author and other informa- | ALCHEMIST, Puicaster by Beaumont and Fletcher, Tue Two NOBLE KINSMEN 


tion designed to help the student to form a critical estimate py ae and ee ae oe a oes a vera ene 
of the classic as a work of art and to appreciate the reason eS ae Te eee ee ee 


for the place in literature which has been assigned to the 


book and its writer. ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


The following is a selection of the volumes in the Series. 


A complete list will be sent free on application :— Its History and Significance for the Life of the 
ADDISON AND STEELE. Sir Roger de Coverley papers. English Speaking World. By Wms.J.Lonc. 6s.6d.nct. 
I 78 pages. Is. 9d. net. The primary aim of the author of this book has been to create and encourage 
BURKE : Speech on American Taxation. 1s.6d. net. in every student the desire to read the best books. He has, therefore, throughout 

do. Speech on Concihation with America. 152 pages, | the volume laid emphasis on the delights of literature ; has treated books, not 
2s. net. as mere instruments of research, but rather as instruments of enjoyment and 


inspiration; and by making the study as attractive as possible, has sought to 
encourage the student to read widely for himself, to choose the best books, and 
to form his own judgment about “ the things worthy to be remembered.” 


GOLDSMITH: The Deserted Village and The Traveller ; 
with Gray: Elegy in a Country Churchyard. 86 pages. 
Is. 6d. net. 


LODGE: Rosalynde. 133 pages. 28. 3d. net. 


MILTON: Paradise Lost I. and Il., and Lycidas. 164 AMERICAN LITERATURE. By the 


pages. 2s. net. 
POPE: Rape of the Lock and other Poems, including same Author. 


Essay on Man. 157 pages. 2s. net. 481 pages. 68. 6d. net. 


GINN & COMPANY 


PLEASE NOTE NEW ADDRESS : 


7, QUEEN SQUARE, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1 


l The new premises include a library and reading room, wherein are exhibited copies of all Ginn and Company's publica- 
tions. Members of the teaching profession and others interested are cordially invited to call and inspect these. 


Printed by THe BIRMINGHAM PRINTERS, LTD.. 42-44, Hill Street, Birmingham, and Published for the Proprietor by H. F.W. Deane & Sons, THe Year Boox Press, Lip, 
31, Museum Street, London, W.C.1. (Entered at the New York Post Office as Second Class matter.) 
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TEACHERS’ GUILD 


OF 
GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND. 
Founded in 1884. 


President (1920) : 
Sr W. Henry Hapow. 
Ex-President (1919) : 
Rev. CaNon MASTERMAN. 


Osjects.—To unite all Teachers and 
others interested in Education as 
members of a learned profession, 
for mutual assistance and the 
promotion of Educational Ideals. 

A club — social and residential — is 

attached to the Guild. . 
Subscription to the Guild, 
minimum, 108. per annum. 

Entrance Fee to the Club, £1 1s. 


Subscription to the Club: 
London Members, {1 1s. 
Country Members, ros. 6d. | 


For Forms and further Particulars 
apply to the General Secretary, 
7,9, & 10, Brunswick Square, W.C.r1. 


THE 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


Bioomssuny SQuare, Lonpon, W.C. 1. 


INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS. 


In connection with the movement for the 
federation of Independent Schools the 
Council is prepared to receive applications 
for the affiliation of such Schools to the 
College. Schools desiring to be affiliated 
may obtain forms of application from the 
Secretary. The fee for affiliation is 10 f- 


DIPLOMA EXAMINATION. 
The Summer Examination of Teachers for 
be ras Plonas of A.C.P. and L.C.P. will 
umed on the 3rd of August, 1920. 
The Examination will be held at Birming- 
“yee l, Cardiff, Dublin, Leeds, 
Nex Lear 


ondon; Manchester, .and 
n-i yne. The Regulations 
may be obtained from the Secretary. 


JUNE, 1920. 


THIS ISSUE 
CONTAINS : 


Eesays on Conditions 
in Giris’ High Schools 
and on * Our Gloomy 
Empire”; A School 


Music Syllabus ; News | 
of the Month. 


A SPECIAL ART 
SUPPLEMENT 
by Fred Richards, with 
verses by the Artist. 


University 
Correspondence College 


(Founded in 1887). 


‘PrmcipaL : WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., 
D.C.L., M.A., B.Sc., F.C.S., F.R.AS. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES. 


During the last 15 2,678 U.C.C. Students have 
passed B.A. and B.Sc., taking 973 places in Honours. 


“Free Guides 


LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS 
(Matriculation, Inter. Arts, Inter. Science, B.A., 
B.Sc., and B.D.). 

Post Free to ‘Private Students from the 
SECRETARY, 

No. t5, BURLINGTON HOUSE , CAMBRIDGE. 


Q 
ee, 
~. 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 
or TE R.A.M. anD tux R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IM MUSIC. 


‘Patron: HIG MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus å). 
Examinations in Theory held in Maroh and November 
at all Centres. In Practical Subjects in March—April 
at all Centres, and in the London District and certain 
Provincial Ceatres in November—-Desember also. 
Entries for the November—December Examinations 
close Wednesday, October | ath, 1920. 


ar SCHOOL Pasay Teer at bus B). 
throughou rt Isles ee times a year, 
viz., October—November, March—April and June— 
uly. . for the October 
ST W ; negara 6th, 192u. 
pecimen ect in t yeams 
Centre or School) can be obtained on application 


pos : 
The Boerd offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable at The R.A.M. or The R.C.M. for two or -these 


years. 

Syllabuses A and B, en forms, and further 

infermatien, will be sent ean teen on appliantion ii 
AMES MUIR, Secretary, 

J 14 and 15, Bedferd Square, London, W.C.1 

Telegrame : “Associa, London.” 'Pheae: Myuseum'1710. 


THE INCORPORATED SOCIETY 


OF MUSICIANS. 
Founded 1882. ‘Incorporated '1802. 
Osjxcts OF tur Socigry. 
The objects for which the Society is established are 
righ e of whatever may tend to the eievatiðn 
of satun and the oprovaman: of the qualifi- 
cations, of Members the Musical Profession, 
or may aid the musical edacation of .the people, 
ADVANTAGE or Memarasuir. 
A Benevolent Fund for Members, the Regulations 
for which have purposely been made es wide as 
possible in order to meet meny and 


Full may be obtained upon application 
to the GENERAL Sacnuvine 19, Berners S&T., W.1. 
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Normal Corr. College. 
(FOUNDED 1889.) 


EXAMINATIONS 
FOR WHICH THE NORMAL 
PREPARES. 


A.C.P. and L.C.P. 
College ot Preceptors. 
Professional Prelim. 
Froebel. 

L.L.A. 

Pupil Teachers. 
Preliminary Certif. 
Certificate. 

Oxtord & Camb. Locals. 


í County Scholarships. 

| Matriculation. 

Degree Examination. 

| Hygiene. 

Languages. 

Music. 

' Science and Art. 

Other Qualit ying 
Exarns. 


SEND FOR NORMAL GUIDE. 


Price 6d. net. 


To readers of this paper on 
receipt of 2d. to cover postage. 


Cr. 8vo. 
| FREE. 


184 pages, 


47, MELFORD Roan, East Dutwicn, S.E. 22, 
and 110, AVONDALE Square, Lonpon, S.E. 1. 


— 


WAR MEMORIAL TABLETS 


of beautiful design are executed by 


. F. OSBORNE & CO., LTD., 
27, Eastcastie St., Oxford St., London, W.1 
‘Send for Book 29. 


JOINT SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, Ltd., 
| 9, Brunswick Square, W.C. 1. 


This Agency is under the direction of a Committee 
representing the following leading Educational 
Associations :— 

HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION ef HEAD MASTERS. 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
TEACHERS’ QUILD. 

ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS. - 


REGISTRAR: MR. E. A. VIRGO. 


this Agency is to render assistance 
ata ara a arate cost to Masters seeking appoint- 
ments. The lowest possible fees are therefore 
charged. 
Interviews by appointment from 12 noon to 1-30 
p.m., and from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m.; on Saturdays. from 
11 a.m. to 12-30 p.m. 


A.PROSPECTUS will be sent on application. 


JOINT AGENCY for WOMEN TEACHERS 


Oax.iry House, 
14, 16, and 18, BLoomssury STREET, Lonpon, W.C. 1.. 


Under the management of a Committee 
appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, College of 
Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, 
Association of Assistant Mistresses, and 
Welsh County Schools Association. 


HIS AGENCY: has been established for the 
purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
without unnecessary cost. All fees have therefore 
been calculated on the lowest basis to cover the 
working expenses. 
No Registration Fees are charged to members of 
the above Associations, and their Commissions are 
reduced. 


Hours for Interviews : 
11-30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11-30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 2 to 3 p.m. 
When poe special appointments should be 


arrange 
RrcistRaR; Mass ALICE M. FOUNTAIN.. 


WOLSEY 
HALL, 
OXFORD. 


POSTAL TUITION 


For The London University 
MATRIC., INTER., & FINAL 
B.Sc.. B.Sc. (Econ.), B.D., B.Com. 


On Application to 
DEPARTMENT E.T. 1. 


ARIA GREY TRAINING 


COLLEGE ror WOMEN TEACHERS ın 
SECONDARY, and PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS. 


RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


In connexion with the London University and recog- 
nised by the Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate. 


HIGH, 


PRINCIPAL: 
Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, 


B.A. London, M.A. Sheffield, Girton College Moral 
Sciences Tripos, Cambridge Teachers’ 
Training Certificate. 


Students admitted in January and September to 
prepare for the London and Cambridge Teachers’ 
viene | and the Higher Certificate of the National 
Froebel Union. 


Demonstration School attached to the College; 
and practice for Students in neighbouring schools 
under the supervision of specialists. 


Tuition fees £24. A number of Scholarships from 
£8 to £24 ofiered to Students with a Degree or its 
equivalent. Loan Fund. Special grants to Honours 
Students of £28 towards Hostel fea, or £15 if living 
in rooms. . 


Particulars of College Hall and Registered Lodgings 
can be obtained from the Principat at The Maria 
Grey College, Salisbury Road, Brondesbury, London, 
N. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 
ART MASTERS 


Patron: 
His Most Gracious MAJESTY THE KING. 


SCHOOL DRAWING’ CERTIFICATE FOR 
TEACHERS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
The Examinations are held in May. 

— Fntries close on March 24th. — 


EXAMINATIONS IN DRAWING FOR 
SECONDARY AND OTHER SCHOOLS. 
The Examinations are held in June. 

— Entries ciose May 10th. 


INTERNAL EXAMINATIONS IN SCHOOLS 
OF ART AND ART CLASSES. 
Dates are arranged to suit individual Schools. 


Coptes of these schemes and forms 
of application may be obtained on 
— application to the Seerciary, — 


ALFRED SHUTTLEWORTH, 


A.R.CG.A., 
45, Bedford Row, London, W.C. i. 


CCOUNTANCY, SECRETARYSHIP, COSTING: 


The great professions of the future. 
Specialised Postal Courses (exam., coach- 
ing, and practical training) taken at 
home, in spare time, under a staff of 
Honours-men, Chartered Accountants, 
and Barristers-at-Law. The moderate 
fees may be paid by instalments. 
Send postcard for ‘ Students’ Guide,” free and 
paid, Meron hitan College, Dept. 378, St. Albans. © 


et SS Se 


LEX. W. BAIN, B.A., B.Sc. (Hons.) 
F.4.C., F.C.S., š 


University Tutor, LECTURER, AND EXAMINER, 

Head of the Chemical De artment, ay of Londan 

College, Member ot the Council of the. College of 
Preceptors, 


prepares Students for 
MATRICULATION, 
PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY, 
DIPLOMA & DEGREE EXAMINATIONS. | 
28 years’ unbroken record of over 2.500 succesees. 
Preparation in SMALL CLASSES or by 


PRIVATE TUITION or by CORRESPONDENCE. 
Write fully to the PRINCIPAL, or call personally, at 
THE CENTRAL TUTORIAL CLASSES, 
Vernon House, 
Sicilian Avenue, Bloomsbury Square WC. r- 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFOR D 


RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUGATION; 

BY THE OXFORD DELEGACY, AND BY THE 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY SYNDICATE FOR 
SECONDARY TRAINING, ~ 


Students are prepared for the Oxford 
Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; and the Cherwell 
Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Jumo Form 
Mistresses, 


Fees for the three Terms, 
from 75 to 100 Guineas. 


Scholarships of {50 may be awarded to 
all Honours Graduates who satisfy the 
conditions. Scholarships of £20 may be 
awarded to Pass Graduates. There is a 
Loan Fund. Students may borrow sums 
not exceeding £25, to be repaid within 
three years. 


Particulars and Prospectuses may be obtained from 
THE PRINCIPAL. 
C 


UNIVERSITY or St. ANDREWS. 
L.L.A. DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN. 


The attention of Candidates is drawn to the Ordinary 
and Honours Diplomas for Teachers, which are 
strongly recommended as suitable for those who are 
or intend to be teachers. 


Examinations are held at Aberdeen, Bedford, 
Beliast, Birmingham, Blackburn, Brighton, Bristol, 
Cambridge, Cardiff, Croydon, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Exeter, Glasgow, , Leeds, Liverpool, ` London, 
Manchester, Middlesbrough, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Plymouth, St. Andrews, 
Sheffield, Southampton, and several other towns. 


Information regar . the Examinations may 
be obtained from the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, 
The University, St. Andrews. 


Battersea Polytechnic. 
LONDON, S.W. 11. 


Domestic Science Training College. 


Recognised by the Board cf Education for the 
raining of Teachers. 


Head of the College - Miss MARY E. MARSDEN. 


Full Courses of Training for Teachers of Cookery, 
Laundrywork, Housewifery, including Infant Care, 
Science applied to Housecraft, Needlework, Dress- 
making and Ladies’ Tailoring. f 


Training for Housekeepers and School PAOS: 
` Hostels for Students. . i 


For particulars of Curricula, Fees , Scholarships and 
Hostels, applv to the Secretary. ; 
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SCHOOL DESKS 


The “ Fairfield ” senior single 
desk with two lockers, the 
most capacious desk on the 


market, first-class workman- 
ship. Price, £3 5 0. 


CAPS, BADGES, ETC., 


at wholesale prices. 


SCHOOL PRINTING. 


LOOSE-LEAF BOOKS 


specially made for school 
economy. | 


INTRODUCTION OF 
PUPILS. 


THE EDUCATIONAL & 
SCHOLASTIC BUREAU, 


1 & 2, SICILIAN HOUSE, 
SICILIAN AVENUE, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C. 1. 
Phone : Muscum €294, 


The finest imaginative workmanship 
in 


MEMORIALS. 


TABLETS, Cast, Engraved, and in 
Enamel. 
CALVARIES 
. and 
STAINED GLASS WINDOWS. 


H. H. MARTYN & CO. LTD., 


” CHELTENHAM, 


and 5, Grafton St. (off Bond St.) 
LONDON, W. 1. 


Second-hand School Books 


Please write for Catalogue to 


_ GEORGE OVER, 
Educational Bookseller, RUGBY 


STAMMERING. 


MR. J. HERBERT MIALL, originator of ‘' The 
Stammerer’s Alphabet,” whose instructions have been 
successfully practised at Eton, Harrow, Uppingham, 
Weymouth College, Christ’s Hospital and other Public 
Schools, will undertake a few Private cases. Visits 
or correspondence. Effective any age.—Address : 
209, OXFORD STREET, Lonvon, W. 


j 
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University Gutorial College. 


(Incorporated with University Correspondence College. ) 
LONDON. 


ORAL CLASSES 
` LONDON MATRICULATION 


LABORATORY WORK 
Chemistry, Physics, Biology. 


PRIVATE TUITION. 


Private tuition may be taken up at any time, either 
during Term or in the ordinary School Vacatior, in 
all subjects for London University and other Examina- 
tions, or for Independent Study. 


Full particulars may be had from 


THE VICE-PRINCIPAL, 
UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL COLLEGE, 
RED LION SQUARE, HOLBORN, W.C.1. 


POSTS VACANT. _ 
CITY OF SHEFFIELD 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


TECHNICAL SCHOOL OF ART, ARUNDEL ST. 


REQUIRED, a well qualified Art Instructor to teach 
and lecture on Decorative Architecture, History of 
Art, Geometry and Perspective. 

Commencing salary, £200 or £220, with a maximum 
of £400 or £450, according to qualifications. In 
addition, half of the candidate's previous experience 
in a like capacity may be regarded in fixing the com- 
mencing salary. 

Application Forms, which may be obtained at this 
Office, should be completed and returned to the under- 


signed not later than June 12th, 1920. 

PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Education Office, Director of Education. 
Sheffield, 


18th May, 1920. 


KENT EDUCATION COM- 


MITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, GRAVESEND. 


REQUIRED, in September '— 

(1) A SENIOR FRENCH MISTRESS to organise 
the French teaching throughout the School and 
to teach in the Advanced Course (Modern 
Studies). Honours Degrce (Ist or 2nd class) or 
equivalent with training and experience. 


A SECOND FRENCH MISTRESS. Honours 
Degree (1st or 2nd class) ora Frenchwoman with 
equivalent qualifications. 

A MISTRESS qualified to teach mainly Holy 
Scripture, with some Latin or English. 

An additional part-time GYMNASTIC MIS- 
TRESS, to belp with Gymnastics and Games. 


Initial Salary in accordance with County Scale, plus 
bonus. Graduates: Minimum £200, Maximum £350. 
Non-graduates: Minimum £180, Maximum £270. 

Applications should be sent at once to the Head- 
mistress, County School for Girls, Gravesend, from 
whom forms for that purpose will be forwarded on 
receipt of stamped envelope. 

Í E. SALTER DAVIES, 
Director of Education. 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


13th May, 1920. 
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POSTS VACANT. 
KENT EDUCATION COM- 
MITTEE l 


COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, GRAVESEND. 
WANTED, in September, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS. 
—Frocbel trained, and expericnced—for preparatory 
Form. 

Salary according to the County Scale, plus bonus, in 
any case not less than £200. 

Forms of Application may be obtained from Mr. 
W. A. Clench, Technical Institute, Gravesend, and 
should be returned to the Headmaster at the School 
by June Sth. 


13th May. 1920, 


KENT EDUCATION COM- 
MITTEE. 

COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRIS, FOLKESTONE, 
Two additional MISTRESSES are required in Sep- 
tember— 

(a) Geography Specialist ; 

(b) Junior Form Mistress to teach general subieccts. 

Initial Salary in accordance with the County Scale, 
plus bonus. For (a) minimum £200, maximum £350. 
For (b) minimum £180, maximum £270 or £320. 
Forms of application can be obtained from Mr. 
A. B. Garrett, Technical Institute, Folkestone, and 
should be returned to the Headmistress. 

E. SALTER DAVIES, 

Director of Education, 


E. SALTER DAVIES, 
Directer of Education. 


D 


13th May, 1920. 


KENT EDUCATION COM- 


MITTEF. 

COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DARTFORD. 
WANTED, for September :— 

(1) A FRENCH MISTRESS. 

(2) A JUNIOR MISTRESS with Froebel quali- 

fications. 

(3) An ENGLISH MISTRESS. 

Salary in accordance with qualifications and 
experience. Initial: Graduate in accordance with 
the County Scale, plus bonus, Minimum £200, maximum 
£350. Non-craduates, minimum £180, maximum £270, 

Applications should be sent at once tu the Head. 
mistress, County School for Girls, Dartford, from 
whom forms for that purpose will be forwarded on 
receipt of stamped cnvelope. 

E. SALTER DAVIES, 
13th May, 1920. Director of Education. 


— — — _ = -- 


CITY OF SHEFFIELD 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
WANTED.--Two ASSISTANT MISTRESSES for the 
Junior and Infants’ Department of the Neepsend 
C.K. Sehool, also ASSISTANT MISTRESS for the 
Girls’ and Infants’ Department of the Sale Memorial 
Church School. Salary according to the Scale ot the 
Education Committee. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the 
undersigned on receipt of a stamped addressed foclscap 
envelope, and should be retumed at once to :— 

Mr. A. M. Warburton, 51, Firs Hill Road, Sheftield 

(for the Neepsend C.E. School). 

Mr. J]. F. Frith, 241, Western Bank, Shefteld 

(for the Sale Memorial School). 
PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Education Office, Sheffield. Director of Education. 
12th May, 1920. 


CLITHEROE ROYAL 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL (BOYS). 
WANTED, in September, GRADUATE (honours in 
French) to take boys to higher certificate standard ; 
GRADUATE (honours in Latin), Fnglish as subsidiary. 
Ability to take physical exercises a recommendation 
Lancashire scale of salaries, £200, 


soo peg 


boys from 8 to IL 
Apply: Headmaster. 


Lancashire new scale of salaries. 


BOROUGH OF ROYAL 
LEAMINGTON SPA. : 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


WANTED in September next for Girls’ Secondary 
School :— 
(1) An ASSISTANT MISTRESS qualified in His- 
tery and Latin. 
(2) An ASSISTANT MISTRESS qualified in French 
and Singing. 
Seale of Salary £160 to £320 for Non-Graduates, or 
£180 to £350 for Graduates. 
Commencing Salary will depend upon qualifications 
and experience. . l 
Applications to be sent to J. E. Pickres. M,A., 
B.Sc., Director's Office, York Road, Leamington. 
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POSTS VACANT. 
MIDDLESEX EDUCATION 


COMMITTEE. 


WOOD GREEN COUNTY SCHOOL, LONDON, 
N.22 (Boys AND GIRLS). 


REQUIRED in September next: 
(a) Senior Geography Master. 
(b) Science Master, Hons., Degree Chemistry. 
(c) Assistant Master for French. 
(d) Assistant Mistress, Main Subjects, Nature 
Study and Geography. 
Salary in accordance with the Middlesex scale. 
Masters £175-—15-—300 or £450. 
Mistresses £160-—10—300 or £350. 
In fixing the initial salary qualifications and pre- 
vious experience will be taken into consideration. 
Application Forms, which should be returned at 
once, may be obtained on receipt of a stamped 
addressed envelope from 
H. P. SHALLARD, The Polytechnic, N.15. 
B. S. GOTT, Middlesex Education Committce, 
Guildhall, Westminster, S.W.1. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF 


STOKE-ON-TRENT, 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


WANTED immediately, Joint DRILL and GAMES 
MISTRESS for the Hanley Secondary School and the 
Longton High School. Commencing salary £180 per 
annum. 

Forms of Application, which should be duly filled 
up and returned as soon as possible, may be obtained 
on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap envelope 
from Dr. W. LUDFORD FREEMAN, 
Education Offices, Director of Education. 

Town Hall, Hanley, 


Stoke-on-Trent, 6th May, 1920. 


SEPTEMBER VACANCIES.—(Surrey) History 
Mistress ; £120 to commence. (Sussex) Engish 
Mistress, Latin, European History ; £120. (N. Waies) 
Senior English Mistress. Good History, Literature ; 
£110. (Essex) V Form Mistress, English History, 
Maths. ; Good salary. (Dorset) English and French; 
£90. (Leicester) Senior English Mistress, Latin, Maths ; 
from £100. (London, S.W.) Kindergarten; £140 
(non-res.). Many others. 

HOOPERS, 13. REGENT STREET, LONDON. 

No booking fees. 


B.A. (Honours) seeks Partnership (S. of England). 
Successfully prepared pupils for Cambridge Higher 
Local, London Matriculation, etc. Capital up to £1,000. 
Would purchase. 

PRINCIPAL wishes to transfer boarders (about 12) to 
good class school where she could be received as Partner 
or Assistant. 

DAY SCHOOL, near London, wanted to purchase. 

HOOPERS, (Educational Agents) LTD., 
13, REGENT STREET. 

No charge unless business results. Established 18381 


THE INCORPORATED 


FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 


Colet Gardens, 


President : 
Chairman and Treasurer : 
Secretary : 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


Principal : 


Students are trained for the Examinations of the National Froebel Union and 


other Examinations. 


Prospectuses and all particulars as to Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from 
the Board of Education may be obtained trom the Principat. 


Talgarth Road, 
West Kensington, London, W. 14. 


Ricut Hon. Sir W. Matuer, LL.D. 
Mr. C. G. Monterrorg, M.A. 
Mr. ARTHUR G. SymonpDs, M.A. 


Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


POSTS VACANT. 


[LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Applications are invited for the undermentionad 
positions :— 

(1) GRAYSTOKE PLACE TRAINING COLLEGE, 
Breams Buildings, Fetter Lane, E.C.4. 

A LECTURER (WOMAN) in EDUCATION, and 
to undertake the duties of MISTRESS OF METHOD. 
Acquaintance with Modern Infant School Methods 
desirable. To commence work in September, 1920, 
Commencing salary £340, rising by £20 to £440 a vear. 
(2) FURZEDOWN TRAINING COLLEGE, Welham 
Road, Streatham, S.W.17. l 

AN ASSISTANT LECTURER (WOMAN) in 
English with (if possible) VOICE PRODUCTION and 
PHONETICS subsidiary. To commence work in Sep- 
tember, 1920. The woman appointed will assist in the 
supervision of the students’ school practice. 
mencing salary £180 to £240 according to experience, 
rising by £10 to £310 per year, Candidates must hold 
a good honours degree or other special qualifications, 

Forms of application may be obtained from the 
Education Officer (H.2/1), L.C.C. Education Offices 
Victoria Embankment, W,C.2. A stamped addresse 
envelope should be sent. The forms must be sent to 
the Principal of the College by I] a.m. on (1) 5th 
June, 1920, (2) 15th June, 1920, Canvassing dis- 
qualifies, JAMES BIRD, 

Clerk of the London County Council. 


UNIVERSITY or BIRMINGHAM 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 

The following vacancies will occur in September, 
19°20, 

1, A WOMAN LECTURER in ENGLISH and the 
teaching of English. 

2. A WOMAN LECTURER in HISTORY and the 
teaching of History. 

A degree, or its equivalent, and experience in 
School teaching essential, Stipend commencing £250 
per annum, Three copies of applications and testi- 
monials should be sent, not later than June 18th, to 
the nndersigned, from whom further particulars may 
be obtained, GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


LUTTERWORTH GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL. 

WANTED, for September, ASSISTANT MIS- 

TRESS, Main subject, French, subsidiary subjects, 

Needlework and English.—Apply Headmaster, 


CITY OF SHEFFIELD 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
WANTED.—Two Certificated ASSISTANT MIS- 
TRESSES for the Girls’ and Infants’ Departments of 
the St. Matthias’ C.E. School. Salary according to 
the Scale of the Education Committee. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the 
undersigned, and should be returned at once to the 
Rev. Canon E. P. Blakeney, M.A., St. Matthias’ 
Vicarage, Shefheld. PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Education Oftice Sheffield, Director of Education. 

20th May, 1920. 


INSTITUTE, 


Com-~¢ 
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TRAINING COLLEGES. 


CITY OF SHEFFIELD 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
(Principal: Rev. V. W. Pearson, B.A.). 


ONE YEAR COURSE IN PHYSICAL TRAINING 
(APPROVED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION), 


The Course commences in September next, and is 
intended for men who are seeking to qualify for 
positions as Full-time Instructors in Physical Training 
or as Organisers of such instruction under Local 
Education Authorities. 

Fee for Course: £21 10s. Od. (covering Registration, 
Tuition, Examination, Board and Residence, etc.) 

Forms of Application and Prospectus may be 
obtained on application to the Principal of the College, 
Collegiate Crescent, Sheffield. 


PERCIVAL SHARP, 


15th April, 190. Director of Education. 


FOR SALE. 


By Order of the Trustees. 


At a Low Price. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—For Sale with Immediate 
Possession a substantially built Freehold Residence, 
with grounds, situate close to the Common, and 
containing 12 bed and dressing rooms, bath room, 
5 reception rooms, kitchen, scullery, and complicte 
domestic offices and out-buildings. Eininently 
suitable for Scholastic or Institutional purposes, 
Electric light, gas, and water are laid on.—For further 
particulars, apply to LANGRIDGE AND FREEMAN. 
Tunbridge Wells, and 28, Queen Street, E.C. 4. 


ANGTON MATRAVERS, SWANAGE, DORSET. 
—Situate in this high and very bracing posi- 
tion, a commodious stone- built RESIDENCE, 

facing full South and containing 9 bedrooms, bath- 
room, 3 reception rooms, kitchen, and complete 
offices, and standing in a matured kitchen and frut 
garden, and having a paddock of about 2 Acres. 
This property is particularly adapted for a School, 
and is to be Sold by Auction with vacant possession 
on completion, at the Town Hall, Swanage, on Mox- 
pay, June 14th.—Particulars and Conditions of Sale 
of the Auctioneers, Messrs. Fox ann Sons, 44-50, 
Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


Old-established dual School of 105 pupils in North 
London, for Sale. Goodwill and furniture, £500. 
Good premises, playground, ficld. Would consider 
partnership.—Apply ; Western House, The Park, 
Nottingham, 


Lewis’s Scientific and Technical 
Circulating Library. 


Annual Subscription, Town or Country, from One Guinea. 


Library Catalogue, with classified index of Authors and Sub- 
jects, 500 pp., Demy 8vo. 12/6 nct ; to Subscribers 6 /- net. 


All the Latest Books obtainable without delay. 
The Library Reading Room is open dally to Subscribers. 


_H. K. LEWIS & CO. LTD., 


BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


Orders from all parts of the World promptly and carefully executed. 
Catalogues post jr:c on application. 


136, Gower St. and 24, Gower Place, London, W.C.1 


You are asked to show this Copy of the Educational Times to your Friends and Colleagues. 
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Messrs. GRIFFITHS, POWELL & SMITH, 


Educational and School Transfer Agents.. 
(ESTABLISHED OVER 80 YEARS.) 


Ta Please note new Address: 


12 & 13, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


GROUND FLOOR. | 
For many years at 34, Bedford Street, Strand, and 22 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


Telegraphic Address— Scholasque, Westrand, London.” Telephone—Gerrard 7021. 


Head Masters and Principals of Preparatory and other Schools desirous of engaging 
University and other qualified English, or Foreign, Resident or Non-Resident Masters, can have 
eligible Candidates introduced to them (free of charge) by stating their requirements to 
MESSRS. GRIFFITHS, POWELL AND SMITH. 


Assistant Mistresses and Governesses introduced. Also Lady Matrons and Housc- 
keepers. No charge to Principals. 


Schools transferred and valued. Partnerships arranged. No charge unless 
sale effected. List of Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and School Partnerships for sale sent gratis 
to intending purchasers, to whom no commission is charged. Several intending purchasers 
with capital up to £8,000. , 


Pupils introduced to Preparatory and other Schools. 


THE . 


“ARS VIVENDI” SYSTEM 


INTRODUCES INTO HUMAN EVOLUTION 
A NEW PRINCIPLE. | 


Discovery of the Respiratory Use of the Cranial Sinuses. 


IT IS NATURE’S SEGRET OF VITALITY. 


Breathing becomes copious and easy, 
the voice full and the walk buoyant. 


SPECIAL APPEAL TO 
MASTERS & MISTRESSES 


THE “ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 


AND THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


NEED HELP 


You can do so much by telling the pupils of the good 
work which is being done. i 


Will you arrange a regular collection in your School? 


Any information on the Society’s work will be gladly 
furnished on application. 


A Lecturer will be sent if so desired. 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 

Pres dent: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

Vice-President: ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLICOE. 

Chairman and Treasurer: C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 

Chairman of “ Arethusa ” Committee: HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 

Joint Secretaries : 
H. BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G. COPELAND. 

_—_——— London Offices ——————— 
National Refuges, 164, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2 


Special Treatment without noed ot Operations 


for Nasal Catarrh, Throat Weakness, 
‚and Difficulty in Breathing. Also for Ner- 
vous Affections in adults and children. 


ADENOIDS 


Prevented and, in majority of cases, Cured even in 
advanced stages without surgical operation--by unique 
combination of manipulation, sound vibration and vocal 
exercises, and “ Ars Vivendi ” breathing. 
No Pain or Inconvenience caused to the Child. 

This principle revolutionises and reconstructs present 
methods, furnishing the Key to Increase of Living 
Energy and Development of the human form to a 
higher type. 


Mr. Arthar Lovell, 94, Perk St., Mayfair, W.1 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6, RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS 


(sous la direction de professeurs agrégés de l'Université de Paris). 


offers to Students, especially those intending to be teachers, 
a sound training in the French language. 


HOLIDAY COURSES 


(JULY, AUGUST). 


Phonetics, Conversation, Translation, dictée and lecture 
expliquée, Lectures in French History and Literature. 


Weekly excursions in Paris and the surroundings arranged for Students. 
Hostel attached to the Guild for 20 resident women Students. 


er ee Ce eC 


THE UNITY HISTORY SCHOOLS (Series IV) 
Arranged by F. S. MARVIN. 


The next School will be held at 
WOODBROOKE, NEAR BIRMINGHAM, 


from 


August 14th—23rd. 


Fhe Lecturers include: Sır PAUL VINOGRADOFF, PROFESSORS 
GILBERT MURRAY and RAYMOND BEAZLEY, Miss EILEEN 
Power (Girton), and Messrs. H. G. WELLS, G. P. Goocu, 
H. W. C. Davis, G. N. CLARK, and FREDK. WHELEN. 


Tie general idea is to present the earlier steps of a process, 
which in our own time has culminated in the inauguration 
of the League of Nations by the recent Peace Treaty. 
For particulars and inclusive terms apply : 

EDWIN GILBERT, 
This advcrlisement will not appear again. 78, Mutley Plain, Plymouth. 


mr rr a ee 


Froebel Society and Junior Schools Association, 


A SUMMER 


SCHOOL 


will be held from August 3rd to August 24th, 1920, at Queenwood, Darley Road, 
Meads, Eastbourne. 


Courses of 


Lectures on EDUCATION, EURHYTHMICS, GEOGRAPHY, HANDWORK, and 


STORY TELLING will be given. 


Application should be made at an carly date. 


Further particulars may be obtained from— 


THE SECRETARY, THE FROEBEL SOCIETY, 4, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 


A VACATION COURSE in Education will be held in August, 
1920. It is open to both men and women, and is not confined 
to members of the University. 

Graduate Teachers of seven years’ standing may obtain the 
University Diploma without further residence. 

Apply— 
THE DIRECTOR OF TRAINING, 
22, St. John Street, OXFORD. 


UPLANDS SUMMER | SUMMER SCHOOL OF CIVICS 
FIFTH MEETING. 


(Organised by the Civic Education League.) 
HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS. 


MEETING. 


July 29th to August 14th. 
AT THE 


UPLANDS FARM, WERNETH LOW, 


ee eee e 


DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS. 


The SUMMER SCHOOL will be held at OXFORD, AUGUST 
16th to 28th inclusive. Classes in RHYTHMIC MOVEMENT, 
SOLIFIEGE and IMPROVIZATION. 
Prospectus on application to :— 
THE DALCROZE SCHOOL OF EURHYTHMICS, LTD., 
23, Store Street, London, W.C.1. 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE REFORM 
Š OF LATIN TEACHING. 


President : Dr. W. H. Rouse, The Perse 
School, Cambridge. 


CHESHIRE. 


Lectures and discussions dealing with Principles of 
Educational Reform. Prof. J. J. Finpiay and others. 

Open Air Activities, inchiding Farm and Garden 
Work, Rural Handicrafts, ete. Play Production under 
the direction of the British Drama League. Social 
Survey. 

A camp will be run in connection with the Meeting. 
Prospectus from the SeckE1:ARY, 3, Talbot Road, 
London, N.6. 


TKE 
ENGLISH FOLK DANCE SOCIETY. 


Hon. Director: Ceci, T. SHARP. 


The Summer Vacation School 
of FOLK SONG and DANCE 


will be held at CHELTENHAM 
July 31st to August 28th. 


For further particulars apply to the Secretary, The 
English Folk Dance Society, 7, Sicilian House, Sicilian 
Avenue, Southampton Row, W.C. 1. 


SATURDAY, JuLy 3lst, TO SATURDAY, AUGUST 14TH 
1920 


Planned to meet the necds of Training College 
Lecturers, Teachers (including Continuation School 
Teachers), Health Workers and other Social Workers, 
and Students of Social Problems. Courses of Socio- 
logy, Present-day Social Problems, Sex Education, 
the Teaching of Civics. ete. Special Course on 
Maternity and Child Welfare Problems. 

For all particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Sum- 
mer School of Civics, Leplay House, 65, Belgrave 
Road, London, S.W. 


Readers should see that the Special 
Illustrated Supplement is delivered 
with this issue. 


Subscriptions can commence with 
any issue, and should be sent to 
the Publishers. 
Notice see page 298. 


For Business 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


will be held this year at 


CHESTER, 
From AUGUST 30th—SEPTEMBER 8th 


Demonstration Classes. 


; Oral and Reading Practice (Groups). 


Use of Picture Stories. 


Lectures (and Discussion) on Aims 
and Methods, etc. 


For fuller particulars apply to 
Mr. N. O. Parry. 4, Church St., Durham 
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GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL. 


SUMMER SCHOOL AT BARRY. 


AUGUST 9th to SEPTEMBER 4th, 1920. 
DirEcToR: MR. A. SUTCLIFFE. 


The FIFTEENTH ANNUAL SUMMER SCHOOL 
for Educational Handwork, Art, Nature Study, Hygiene and 
Physical Training for Men and Women, Plain Needlework, 
Art Needlework, Dressmaking, Practical Geography, Gardening, 
Welsh, Bookbinding, Montessori Method, Teaching and Appre- 
ciation of Music, etc., will be held at the County Schools, Barry. 


A special class in Pedagogy of Handwork and Practical 
Drawing will also be arranged. 


Barry is an ideal centre for a Holiday Course. It is situated 
on the Bristol Channel about 8 miles from Cardiff, and is the 
natural centre of a charming neighbourhood. There are ex- 
cellent facilities for cricket, tennis, boating, cycling, golf, etc. 


Separate Camps for Men and Women will be arranged as 
last year. 


Acconimodation for a limited number of women students 
will be provided at the College Hostel. 


Prospectus, together with application form, may be 
obtained from the Chief Education Official, County Hall, 
Cardiff. l 


TEACHERS’ HOLIDAY 
COURSE IN MANCHESTER 


Arrangements have been made for a SECOND COURSE 
of TEN LECTURES (July 26th to 30th inclusive) to be 
delivered (Afternoons and Evenings) by 


MR. STEWART MACPHERSON, F.R.A.M., 


UPON 


“The Appreciation of Music” 


Forming a Critical and Historical Course of Music Study 
for the Teacher and the Student. 


An additional COURSE of FIVE LECTURES upon 


“ Aural Training ” 
Will also be given by 


MR. ERNEST READ, A.R.A.M. 


In the Mornings of the same week. 


FEES: (1) ‘Appreciation of Music” (Ten Lectures), 
£2 2s. ; ; 


(2) “ Aural Training ” (Five Lectures), £1 1s. 


For full particulars and synopsis, apply to: 
Miss MILDRED ESPLIN, Fog Lane, DIDSBURY. 


EDUCATIONAL HANDWORK ASSOCIATION. 


PRESIDENT, The Right Hon. A. H. D. ACLAND. 


SECRETARY, Mr. J. SPITTLE, 16, Cambridge Road, 
Huddersfield. 


Annual Subscription 2/6. Journal Post Free to Members. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


HANDWORK at Scarborough, Falmouth, St. Anne’s- 
on-Sea. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING 
Southport. 


From JULY 26th to AUGUST 2ist, 1920. 


Director Gorroen a A Mr. J. TIPPING. 
Superintendent of Physical Training Mr. H. A. COLE. 


Hostel 


at Scarborough and 


Exains. accommodation. 


Preparation for all 


Prospectuses and full information may be obtained as 
follows :— 

SCARBOROUGH AND SOUTHPORT SCHOOLS 
—Mr. J. Tipping, 35, Lower Rushton Road, Brad- 
ford. 

FALMOUTH SCHOOL—Mr. C. Seaman, 38, Victoria 
Park Avenue, Cardiff. 

ST. ANNE’S-ON-SEA SCHOOL—Professor J. A. 

Green, M.A., The University, Sheffield. 


Summer School of Eugenics 
and Civics. 


HERNE BAY COLLEGE, KENT. 


July 3lst—August 14th, 1920. 


SUBJECTS : 


Heredity in relation to Eugenics, Biology Teaching 
in Schools and Training Colleges, Social Appli- 
cations of Eugenics, The Development of the Social 
Self, Problems of Modern Citizenship, Problems 
of Day Continuation Schools and Outdoor Edu- 


cation. 
METHODS : 


Lectures, Discussion Courses, Research Work, 
Debates, Experimental Classes, Criticism Lessons. 


There will be opportunities for excursions to 
Canterbury and the surrounding country, Sea- 
bathing, Tennis, Golf, and other Games. 


A Library and Exhibition of Newest Books 
will be available. 


Apply for particulars to the Summer School 
Secretary : 


MISS CONSTANCE M. BROWN, 
11, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2, 
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TEACHERS REGISTRATION COUNCIL. 


REPRESENTATIVE OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION. 
(Constituted by Order in Council, 29th February, 1912.) 


HE Teachers Council was formed at the express desire of the teachers of the country. This desire was 
expressed through the various Associations and Societies of Teachers. It is clearly formulated in the 
following extracts from the Objects of the National Union of Teachers :— 


“ To secure the compilation of a co:nprehensive Register of Teachers.” 
“ To secure the solidarity and extend the influence of the Teaching Profession.” 


The aims thus set forth are sought by teachers The Teachers Council is a representative body 
of all types. Solidarity can be attained only by the composed entirely of teachers who are chosen by 
unification of the teaching profession, and of this Associations and Societies of Teachers. No fewer 


unification the Official Register of Teachers is the 
outward symbol. Teachers who are qualified for 
Registration should therefore become Registered 
without delay in order to show that they are loyal 
to the best interests of their calling and prepared to 


tian 42 such bodies are represented on the Council. 


It began the compilation of an Official Register 
of Teachers early in 1914, and in spite of the grave 


do their share in extending the influence of their handicap imposed by the War, the number of appli- 


profession. cants for Registration is now 


40,000 


The Council has been able to bring together the views of teachers of all types, and while not attempting 
to control the policy of any section or association, it has undoubtedly done much to foster united action and 
harmony of purpose. 


The Council desires to make known to all 


UNREGISTERED TEACHERS 


that 


t The full CONDITIONS OF REGISTRATION will come into force at the beginning of the year 1921. UP 
to 31st December, 1920, teachers may be admitted to Registration on proof of EXPERIENCE ALONE, 
under conditions satisfactory to the Council. After that date proof of ATTAINMENTS and PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING will be required. 


2. The OFFICIAL LIST OF REGISTERED TEACHERS is now being revised. Entries for the Revised List 
will close on WEDNESDAY, 30th JUNE, 1920. 


3. On and after the same date, WEDNESDAY, 30th June, the uniform fee for Registration will be 
TWO POUNDS, instead of ONE GUINEA as at present. : 


Teachers who are not already Registered should complete the ferm 
below and post it without delay to the offices of the Council. 
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To the SECRETARY, TEACHERS REGISTRATION COUNCIL, 
47, Bedford Square, LONDON, W.C.1. 


Please forward ed cerere m eine eS LENO ge wee SS SS Form(s) of application for Registration to 
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SCHOLASTIC AGENTS n 


s a 


This Agency is under distnewsied patronage, including that of the Principals 
of the majority of our leading Schools. 


Assistant Masters and Tutors. 
This department is under the personal direction of Mr. JAMES HEARD, B.A. 
(of Westminster and Trinity College, Cambridge). 


Assistant Mistresses. 


The work of this department is divided into four groups, each under a trained 
Assistant, so that the requirements of each client may receive individual 


attention. 


Lady Matrons, Housekeepers, and School Secretaries. 


This department is under the personal direction of a. Trained Lady Superin- 
tendent. | . 
THERE IS NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, and the rate of 
Commission charged to those for whom an appointment is secured has recently 
been reduced. 


Transfer of Schools and Partnerships. 
This department is under the personal direction of Mr. TRUMAN, who has had 
a wide experience in the conduct of negotiations connected with the transfer 
of schools, and who is in a position to give sound advice and assistance to 
those seeking to buy or sell Schools and Partnerships. 


NO CHARGE IS MADE TO PURCHASERS. 


Offices: 158-162, Oxford tieit London, W. 1. 


Telegrams: ‘t Tutoress, Phone, London.’ Telephone: Museum 1136. 
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SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, 
MATHEMATICAL, 
and SCIENTIFIC 

BOOKS .. 


Always a large Stock of 
Second-hand Books at 
about half prices. 


Translations. 
SCHOOLS 


SUPPLIED. BOOKS 


BOUGHT 


LONDON, 


W.C. 


Telephone No. 1646 Gerrard 


New and Second-hand. All Inquiries ans wered 


eg EXAMINATION PAPER 


AS USED BY THE 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
i In strict accordance with the AFE requirements. Ruled both sides. 
Packed in Reams of 480 Shee ” .. per Ream, 6s. 6d. 
960 138. 

ANSWER BOOKS FOR EXAMINATIONS. IN BOOK-KEEPING. 

Senior, 3 Books 1/10 ; Junior, 3 Books 1/10 ; Preliminary ,3 Books 1/10. 
usic Paper. 


oe Ae (POSTAGE EXTRA.) REMITTANCES SIIOULD ACCOMPANY ORDER. 


F. W. SHELBOURNE & Co., Wholesale & Retail AE 
Telephone: Holborn 690. 63, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. W.C. 


Ea ae ea MISO 


+e. * SAVE 50% OF YOUR TIME 
oe by ordering bce NEW BOOKS through Mr. John Davis, 


who can secure good second-hand copies of 
publications out of stock at the Publishers. 


Extract from letter :—“ I am preparing a further order for you as I am well 
a with yonr past efforts to secure tor me what I wanted, and with your invariable 


lal MR. JOHN DAVIS. 


Successor to Mr. Thomas Laurie, 


13, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


a NEW CATALOGUE OF 


a -~ PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
, Mostly offered for the first time. At Specially Reduced 


Prices, All in New Condition as Published. Frce on reque st 


H. J. GLAISHER, 
Remainder Bookseller, 55 /57, Wigmore St., London, W.1. 


ye 


I The real 
x thing! 


P Nothing like 


the genuine 
original 


THE GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLET 

4 — to cure and prevent Throat Trouble: — 

to saf guard you against Influenza, Diphtheria 
Scarlet Fever and other “catching” maladies 
— to check dental decay, purify the breath, 
and cleanse the whole mou h and throat rom 
injurious microbes. 

| Buy a bottle at your chemist’s to-day, price 2/3, and 

4 


suck a few tabiets every morning and evening after 
cleaning your teeth; it's the best form of health assurance 


GENATORAN, LTD. (Makers of Sanatogen, etc.) 
r 12, Chenies Street, London, W.C. 1. 
(Chairman s The Viscountess Rhondda) 


en a TER a a a n ean nantes eee 


MODERN EDUCATION EXHIBITION 


arranged by 
The Private Schools Association (Incorporated). 
(London and South Eastern Counties Area). 


THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
will be held on 
October 8th and 9th 


at the 
CAXTON HALL, WESTMINSTER. 


The Principal of any Private School who has not yet 
received a notice of the Exhibition is requested to communi- 
cate with the Organising Secretary, 

H I. A. WIMBERLEY, M.A., 
FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION, 
53, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.ı. 


For TEACHERS and all LOVERS of the LANGUAGE. 


“ English ” 


6d Monthly. Post Free, 7d. Specimen Free. 


June Issue includes ‘ How to Study Literature for Examination pu es,’ 
‘Obsolete English Musical Terms,’ ‘ Textual Studies in English Style 
‘The English of ‘the Brewer,’ etc., etc. 

121/125, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
And SMITH’S Bookstalls. 


DRILL OR GYM SHOES. 


Plain Canvas, Stout Rubber Soles, in White or Brown, In papi 2, 3, 4, 5,6, 3/11 
In Black only, best quality 4/6 
Black Canvas, Chrome Leather Soles, sewn for real hard wear, “2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 5/11 


MADDOCK & SON, 
“ Sports and Games Shoe Makers 
272, FULHAM ROAD PONDON: S.W. 
Please mention paper whea writing. 
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PATON’S LIST 
SCHOOLS ond TUTORS 


23rd ANNUAL EDITION NOW PREPARING. 


An Aid to Parents ‘in the Selection of Schools. 


EVERY YEAR THOUSANDS OF PARENTS 
CONSULT THIS BOOK. 


Dear Mr. Paton, 

I shall be much obliged 
if you will insert my adv. 
again in your List of Schools. 
At any price it is cheap, for 
I know I get many more 
pupils than I can trace from 
your List. I know I have 
you to thank for the pros- 
perity of my school. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY OF IRELAND, 
DuBLin.—"‘This important pub- 
lication occupies a prominent 
place in our Reading Room, and 
is in frequent use.” 


“ I have much pleasure in re- 
newing the advertisement in 
your excellent Guide, and should 
like to take the opportunity to 
express to you my best thanks 
for the invaluable help of your 


March 26th, 1920. Agency.” 
m : DA” NS R “I enclose order form, duly 
Please insert my pages as PATO! signed. I am more than 


salehi for the excellent service 


usual. I believe I get more 
your Agency does my school.” 


pupils from that than from any 
other source.” 


LIST OF SCHOOLS 
AWD TUTO RS 


1919. i “I am returning the adver- 
tisement-at once with a little 
addition. . . . We have this 
term four pupils introduced by 
you, and I am much obliged to 
you for your help. It makes all 
the difference in these difficult 
days whether one has a full 
school or not.” 


“ When I first came here I 
spent over £50 in six months 
advertising in the leading papers 
—result, one boy. Then I came 
under your Agency—result, a 
steady stream of boarders 
every term, more than filling up 
the vacancies caused by boys 
leaving. I have already had to 
open another dormitory, and am 
on the point of ‘ venturing ' on 
another boarding house.” 
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“ I find it most useful to my 
patients when seeking informa- 
tion about sending their boys 
and girls away, and have kept 
a copy in my waiting-room for 
some years.” 


Specimen Copy and full particulars sent free 
of charge to Head Masters and Head Mistresses. 


J. & J. PATON, 


143, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. Central 5053. 


Educational Agents, 
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FEDERATED SCHOOLS 
PENSIONS ASSOCIATION. 


OFFICES - - - - - 36/37, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 


Central 2 
Telephone - - E 2 


HE aim of the Association is to . 
provide a Common Scheme of 
Pension whereby non - state - aided 
schools may secure for members of 
their staff benefits similar to those 
obtainable under the Teachers’ 
Superannuation Act, 1919, and by 
= co-operation facilitate the free inter- 
change of Teachers between school 
and school. 


MEMBERSHIP IS OPEN TO ALL SCHOOLS 
WILLING TO ADOPT THIS SCHEME 


FULLEST PARTICULARS CAN BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION. 
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The Schoolmasters’ Advisory Bureau 


conducted by 


THE FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION. 


The busy Master who has the welfare of his boys at heart should not delay in joining this 
Association. 


The monthly journal— Notifications ’’—will keep him au fait with the changing con- 
ditions and prospects of all careers at home and abroad, with scholarships and exhibitions 
available at the universities and elsewhere, with forthcoming examinations and other items 
of importance on all questions concerning education and vocations. Individual enquiries 
from members are also promptly and accurately dealt with by post. 


Membership includes Head and Assistant Masters, University Tutors, Private Tutors, 
and Education Officials at home and overseas. 


The Association has also a well-organised Scholastic Appointments Department and possesses 
unusual facilities for securing the best remunerated scholastic and tutorial appointments 
for qualified university men and women. 


Further particulars from the Secretary, F.C.A., 53, Victoria Street, S.W. 1. Telephones : 
Victoria 4163 and 5942. 


THE “A.L.” GEOGRAPHIES 


Prepared on Regional Lines. Printed on Good Paper 
Cheap. 

These are a series of small Geographical Textbooks for the use of 
Pupils in both Primary and Secondary Schools. They are thoroughly up 
to date and are very fully illustrated with new Sketch Maps, Diagrams, 
and Views. Teachers who are taking Geography on the most approved 
modern lines will find these little books an invaluable aid. 


THE BRITISH ISLES, 80 pp., with 31 Maps and 
Diagrams, and 23 Illustrations, prepared by WALTER T. TAYLOR, 
F.R.G.S., late Lecturer in Commercial Geography, Leeds Central 
School of Commerce. Published 6d. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE BEYOND THE SEAS, 
ee - with 15 Maps and Diagrams, and 27 Illustrations, prepared by 
JAMES H. TORBITT, M.A. (Cantab.), Assistant Master at the Grammar 
School, Ossett, and late Principal of Wakefield Pupil Teachers’ Centre. 

i Published 8d. 

EUROPE, 104 pp., with 11 Maps and’ 28 Illustrations, 


repared by T. W. POWELL, M.A., Master of Method, Bede College, 
Durham. Published 8d. 


AFRICA, 104 pp., with 19 Maps and 20 Illustrations, 


prepared by THOS. FRANKLIN, A.C.P., Geography Master, East 
Ham Technical College, and Research Student, London Universit 


School of Geography. Published e 


THE AMERICAS, 110 pp., with 30 Mapsand Diagrams, 
and 26 Illustrations, prepared by WM. E. WEST, B.Sc., F.R.G.S., 
Geography Master, West Leeds High School. Published 8d. 

ASIA,125 pp.. with 15 Maps and Diagrams, and 23 Hlus- 
trations, prepared by HILDA M. BRADLEY, B.A., Hon., A.C.P., 


Geographical Tutor to the “ Service ” and the * London and Northern ” - 


Tutorial Colleges. Published 8d. 


THE WORLD, with 120 pp., with 42 Maps and Diagrams, 
and Illustrations, prepared by WM. E. WEST, B.Sc.. F.R.G.S., Geo- 


graphv Master, West Leeds High School. Published 8d. 


E. J. ARNOLD and SON, LTD., 


LEEDS and GLASGOW. 


NOW READY. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The Conference of Associations. 


On Saturday, May 15th, there was held at the Con- 
naught Rooms a conference of representatives of 
national associations of teachers, called together by the 
Teachers Council. One speaker suggested that the 
meeting was the deferred sequel to the memorable 
gathering in the Clothworkers’ Hall in 1909, which led 
to the formation of the present Council, and to the 
establishment of a comprehensive register. The inter- 
vening period of eleven years has been spent in preparing 
the ground and laying the foundations of a fabric which 
is meant to endure. The formation of a representative 
Council was the first task, and this was not accom- 
plished until 1912. The following year was spent in 
the difficult and delicate work of framing conditions of 
registration, and it was not until the early part of 1914 
that the official Register of Teachers was started. 
Seven months later came the war, which removed 
thousands of men teachers from the schools, and for the 
rest of us made the registration movement seem com- 
paratively unimportant. Even the mechanical business 
of the Council was greatly hampered by the war con- 
ditions, such as the shortage of paper and the difficulty 
of finding clerks to replace the men who had joined the 
forces. There were times when it seemed as if the 
Register must be suspended for the duration of the war. 
The Council persevered, however, and although the work 
of propaganda was curtailed, some 24,000 applications 
were received by December, 1918. Since that time the 
number has grown rapidly, and it is now well over 
40,000. 


Unification and Control. 


The number of teachers who apply for registration 
may be taken as the index of a desire for unification. 
It does not mean that separate associations are ready 
to lose their identity or abandon their work. The 
Teachers Council is not imperialistic in its aims. In- 
stead of a dominant empire it seeks to establish a 
commonwealth, wherein each constituent unit will 
preserve its own liberty while uniting with others for 
common purposes. Among such purposes the most urgent 
are: First, greater freedom of transfer for qualified 
teachers from one branch of teaching work to another ; 
second, the establishment of a recognised system for 
giving to teachers a greater share in the control of 
education ; and third, the development of a standard 
of qualification and efficiency which may be understood 
by the public and will lead to the elimination of the 
pretentious charlatan. These aims are implicit in the 
existence of the Teachers Council, which is not a mere 
registering body, but one representative of the teaching 
profession, and prepared, as soon as it can claim the 
support of a substantial majority of teachers, to press 
forward to the goal of true unification, 
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Excess Profits and Education. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer is being strongly 
urged to allow from the amount assessable for Excess 
Profits Duty deductions equivalent to any sums which 
may have been given by way of donation for educational 
purposes. This plan is adopted in the United States, 
and it might well be followed here. By way of illustra- 
tion, let us suppose.that a business man is assessed for 
excess profits on £20,000. Under the Finance Act he 
should pay to the Treasury £12,000. If he has given a 
contribution of £10,000 to a University or school he will 
be assessed at £10,000, and the Treasury will rece've 
£6,000. Thus the Treasury loses {6,000 in tax, but the 
University gains £10,000 in funds. The balance is the 
payment made by the donor. Apart from the monetary 
side of this proposal, there is a distinct gain in having a 
national recognition of the importance of education, 
and in setting free the stream of private benefactors. 
If these are not forthcoming, the State will have to find 
the funds for our universities and schools, a process 
which will be attended by all the drawbacks of excessive 
State control. 


‘s Rate-aided Trading.” 


Some Education Authorities have adopted the plan 
of maintaining a Stores Department, buying their 
supplies of stationery and other school requisites on 
favourable terms from wholesale traders, and thereby 
effecting considerable economies which benefit the 
ratepayers. One Authority has set up its own printing 
press. In some districts such activities are warmly 
resented by local tradespeople, and in Kent the County 
Education Authority has been made the target of 
anonymous attacks in the local newspapers on the 
ground that it is engaged in rate-aided trading. It is 
difficult to find any justification for this charge. The 
Committee is certainly not engaged in buying goods to 
sell to the public in competition with local shopkeepers. 
It is merely saving the pockets of the ratepayers in 
general instead of putting profits into the pockets of 
the few ratepayers who happen to be stationers. If one 
body of ratepayers were to be thus favoured, why 
should others be ignored. Worked out to its logical 
conclusion, this would mean that every ratepayer in 
Kent was receiving some cash boon from the county 
merely because of being a ratepayer. The education 
rate would be increased, but the proceeds would be 
mainly spent, not on the schools, but on the inhabitants 
of the county. Perhaps it will be well to spend some 
part of the rate in providing lectures on the rudiments 
of economics. 


Naboth’s Vineyard at Croydon. 


At Croydon there is an old-established school, in- 
dependent of State control, but nevertheless highly 
efficient and possessed of honourable traditions. For 
over twenty years past the school has rented certain 
ground in the neighbourhood as a playing field, where 
the boys have practised manly sports and have carried 
out their military exercises as members of a successful 
Cadet Corps. Lacking this playing field the school 
would be rendered less efficient, and might even be 
compelled to close its doors entirely. Nevertheless the 
Local Education Authority has proposed to acquire the 
land as the site for a public elementary school. As well 
might a foolish gardener uproot a flourishing tree in his 
orchard in order to plant a sapling. Naturally the 
friends of the independent school are protesting with 
vigour, and it is to be hoped that their protest will be 
successful. In Parliament the President of the Board 
has given assurance that objections to the proposed 
encroachment will receive careful consideration, and a 
group of members of the House of Commons will watch 
further devclopments very carefully. The Croydon 
authorities will be well advised to seek another site, 
although their regard for established institutions is none 
too strong, if we may judge from their recent attempt 
to destroy the Whitgift Hospital in the interests of 
motor traffic. | 


‘¢ Examinable ’’ Subjects. 


There are those who declare that no subject can be 
examined properly by means of a written test. They 
remind us that we are examining the student, and 
suggest that we must look forward to a perfect develop- 
ment of intelligence tests before we presume to draw up 
any order of merit. While we are awaiting this 
development it is interesting to consider the relative 
values of ordinary examination tests as applied to the 
different subjects of the curriculum. Mathematics is 
commonly held to be “ examinable,’’ but English 
literature is less so. Paper examinations in modern 
languages must be supplemented by oral tests, and 
when we come to such subjects as drawing and music 
it becomes extremely difficult to see how any satisfactory 
examination can be imposed unless we abandon the 
artistic and esthetic elements altogether, and confine 
out tests to what may be called the grammar or skeleton 
of the matter. Papers on the theory of music are 
possible, and they are often answered very completely 
by people who are very far indeed from being musicians 
in any real sense. Millions of exercises in freehand 
drawing from the flat were examined at South Kensing- 
ton in the old days without revealing any Turners or 
Romneys. Probably both of these artists would have 
failed, or at best have gained a second class in the 
elementary stage. 
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Eton sthetics. 

Our eminent headmasters have a way of surprising us 
by their occasional excursions into the atmosphere of 
common human interests. It may be that because they 
are so eminent their lightest utterances attract the 
attention of newspaper reporters, who often seize upon 
the obiter dicta and miss the main argument. Head- 
masters of Eton seem to be especially given to the 
practice of supplying material for bright paragraphs. 
The latest example is to be found in the short report 
of a speech delivered by Mr. C. A. Alington to the 
Workers’ Educational Association, wherein he dwelt 
upon the importance of education as a factor in enabling 
us to discriminate between good work and bad. This 
broad statement, taken very properly and wisely from 
Plato, the Headmaster of Eton proceeded to illustrate 
by inviting attention to a shaggy black poodle, which 
lay at his feet until roused by the command“ Get up! ” 
All eyes being directed towards the animal, Mr. Alington 
said, “ You see how much you miss. To you he is not 
beautiful, but he is a beautiful dog. Unless your 
faculties are sufficiently trained you will not be able to 
respond to it.” To this any of his hearers might have 
replied : “ If she be not fair to me, what care I how fair 
she be.” Instead, the Workers’ Educational Association 
appear to have taken the lesson with becoming meekness, 
although they may have wondered afterwards whether 
a full æsthetic training required them to study the 


points of shaggy poodles. 


A POEM OF CHESS. 


(The writer of these verses was a girl of twelve when they 
were written.) 


I saw in my dreams the slow straightforward castle, 
The stern queen dealing swift and fatal blows, 
The little pawn, who shudders at her passing— 
She might attack him next—who knows ? who knows? 
The knight is cruel, he is false and cunning, 
He springs upon his unsuspecting foes, 
While even bishops tremble at his coming 
And stutter ‘‘ Excommunicabo Vos.” 


The king, however dignified his bearing, 
Takes but short steps, and he is slow to kill. 
Pawns dare to scoff and jest within his hearing, 
And if possessed of courage and of skill, 
May “ mate ” their monarch. One strong retainer has 
he— 
The queen, his lady. She is swift and true. 
She, noble soul ! is unaware of quasi- 
Traitorous things that petty spirits do. 
She sweeps across the board with aim unerring, 
And never has she need to strike again ; 
For she is very chivalrous, preferring 
To put her victim swiftly out of pain. 


The pawn? He—cheeky little blighter !— 
Defies the world, and dares to strike his queen. 
The bishop? He, despite his cloven mitre, 
Has a sharp sword—'tis very long and keen. 
And so for ever moving, leaping, turning, 
Across the chequered board they come and go, 
Parrying, attacking, defending, leaping, running, 
And what the future holds none of them know. 
L.H. 


CONDITIONS 
IN GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOLS: 


THEIR CAUSE AND CURE. 
By M. F. Moor. 


I. Historical. 


To any reasonably observant and thoughtful person 
conversant with conditions in the average girls’ High 
School (or its equivalent under another name) it must 
be obvious that such schools at the present time are 
not achieving their purpose—or what ought to be their 
purpose ; the “ education ” given in them fails to 
produce on the majority of the pupils a sufficiently real 
and permanent effect. To put the case in broad terms, 
the lives of the girls and their outlook upon the world 
are not radically affected by their work in school, and 
for the mass of them school influences (and by this term 
are meant those of the classroom rather than of the 
playground) do not persist after they cease to be scholars. 
It may be of interest to consider some possible causes 
of this failure of the schools, in the hope. that if the 
unsatisfactory conditions can be at least partially 
understood and accounted for, the path towards reform 
may become clearer to see and easier to tread. 


The suggestion made in this paper is that the present 
state of affairs in secondary schools for girls is the 
result of historical evolution unaccompanied by conscious 
adaptation; that is, that whereas various changes, 
which have taken place in the organisation of society 
during the last thirty years, have been reflected in the 
schools, no sufficiently definite steps have been taken 
to adapt the system to the new conditions ; yet with- 
out a conscious effort to realise the changes and the 
consequent educational needs the system buut up at 
the beginning of the period must prove unsuitable and 
inadequate at the end of it. The fact that the situation 
has never been properly faced may be put down partly 
to the inveterate British habit of “ muddling along ”’ 
(and—with luck—“ through ’’), partly to the actual 
difficulty of making the required alterations. 


Fifty years ago the demand for the“ higher education 
of women ” meant a demand on behalf of the girls of 
(upper) middle class families for the kind of educational 
facilities enjoyed by their brothers, who went as a matter 
of course to public schools and thence to Oxford and 
Cambridge. Queen’s and Bedford Colleges, the North 
London Collegiate School, the Cheltenham Ladies’ 
College, were preparing girls for the Universities, and 
after the Endowed Schools Act of 1869 provided that 
endowments should be used for the benefit of girls as 
well as boys, more schools were founded in which higher 
education should be given to girls. University Local 
Examinations were also opened to girls and then the 
University examinations themselves, colleges for women 
being founded first at Cambridge and later at Oxford. 


The curriculum of these “ High ” schools was similar 
to that already established in the boys’ public and 
Grammar Schools, though in some respects it was better, 
being of wider scope and admitting more English 
subjects and more art. The methods of teaching were 
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also better in some respects, more trouble being taken 
to arouse interest and to develop intellectual and artistic 
capacity. The aim was primarily to give girls the 
opportunity to reach the same intellectual level as 
their brothers, and the natural culmination of the course 
was entrance to the Universities. In fact by definition 
a “ High School” was one which prepared its pupils 
for the University, and the appellation was a proud 
distinction, sometimes usurped by schools which had 
no right to it. 


As time went on the old “ Ladies’ boarding schools,” 
with their limited outlook, were almost entirely aban- 
doned and the High School became the usual means of 
education for the daughters of the leisured and pro- 
fessional classes. When games became the fashion 
and girls realised that they could and might use their 
limbs and find vent for their energies and enthusiasms 
in this way, the schools had to make games part of the 
curriculum. Thereupon girls who had no strong 
intellectual bent found school life essential to their 
happiness, and practically all parents who could afford 
it sent their girls to High Schools. 


Towards the end of the century another development 
became increasingly apparent, viz., the effect upon 
schools of social or class distinctions. Many of the 
wealthier parents, with a perhaps somewhat snobbish 
gentility, disapproved of the mixture of classes at the 
High School; they did not like their daughters coming 
into such intimate contact with the daughters of trades- 
people and other poorer parents. The result was the 
growth of the newer type of girls’ boarding school, with 
its splendid facilities for corporate life and enjoyment. 
It contrasted favourably with the often cramped and 
inconvenient High School. The latter must be in a 
town: often it had grown from a small nucleus and the 
buildings filled all the available space, whereas the 
boarding school could be in open country with playing 
fields and gardens, and its buildings could be planned 
on the most convenient lines. This tendency to social 
distinction was increased after the passing of the 1902 
Education Act, when most of the High Schools accepted 
the 25 per cent. of girls from elementary schools, so 
that the proportion of “better class ’’ to “lower class ” 
pupils was greatly altered. 


But almost no change was made in the High School 
curriculum to meet the needs of the times and of the 
new pupils. The aim seems to have been to keep the 
schools of the type demanded by the well-to-do parents, 
and so make them rivals of the newer boarding schools ; 
the ex-elementary pupils were to be assimilated into 
the casting system; the assumption being that those 
selected to go on to the secondary school were fitted to 
enjoy the facilities there provided. This assumption 
will call for some discussion later on. There is another 
point to be noticed here, and that is the growing demand 
for utilitarian subjects and a generally utilitarian 
education. 


By this time it was realised that girls could and must 
earn their living in various ways, and not only, as at 
first seemed to be assumed, by becoming teachers in 
the same sort of school in which they had been taught ; 
therefore, it was felt, they must be equipped at school 


with the necessary subjects. Moreover, there was a 
general demand for the wider curriculum, subjects 
such as science (in all its branches) and geography 
(beyond the mere “ use of the globes’’) had to be 
included. Domestic subjects also claimed a place, and 
even, at last, commercial subjects. The results are a 
terribly overcrowded curriculum, a struggle between 
specialism and the need for a good general education, 
undue pressure on the individual pupil. 


But the additions have been made gradually, by 
means of an expansion here and a pinching there, 
without any comprehensive scheme. The girls’ schools 
have never paused and really faced the growing diffi- 
culty. In the boys’ public schools some effort has been 
made to organise. There has been, for instance, the 
division into ‘“‘ sides,” and it has been recognised that 
a boy must concentrate, e.g., on classical or scientific 
subjects. This is, of course, a danger, and has led to 
the charges of narrowness levelled against one another 
by the champions of these subjects. In girls’ schools 
the dread of specialization has outweighed the difficulty 
of including all the subjects, and nothing very definite 
has been done. The idea still has been that all subjects 
shall be “ class subjects,” and that all normal pupils 
shall take them all, allowing, perhaps, a choice between 
German and Latin as a second language, or between 
domestic subjects and chemistry. The failure to 
mect these difficulties and provide definitely for the 
new needs has been largely due to lack of material 
resources : new buildings for extra classes and divisions 
could not be erected for want of money and space ; 
the salaries for additional teachers were not forth- 
coming ; even the necessary classification and sub- 
division of existing pupils and subjects was not possible 
because of the want of teachers and of rooms. And 
thus has come about a state of affairs that only drastic 
changes can really ameliorate ; superficial modifica- 
tions are quite inadequate. The time has come when a 
clear sighted reorganization of education on broad 
lines is absolutely essential; organizers and teachers 
must open their eyes to the facts of the case and shake 
themselves out of the “ ruts” and “ grooves” in 
which they are so prone to move. 


It has been noted that the social class from which 
the type of school in question draws its scholars has 
distinctly changed in the last twenty years. It is 
impossible to ignore the fact that girls from poor homes, 
whose parents have not been educated (in the accepted 
sense of the term) do not need and cannot fully profit 
by the same kind of schoolwork which has been so far 
considered suitable for the daughters of “ educated ” 
parents. There is no snobbishness or exclusiveness in 
this view of the case—as a matter of fact it has been 
recognised in schools for the wealthier classes that a 
great many girls are not fitted intellectually for the 
kind of work done in the past. This kind of work may 
be very valuable and unquestionably is so for those 
who can profit by it, but education does not exist im 
vacuo ; it is nothing apart from the person educated 
and the important thing 1s to discover the best way of 
helping the person to develop. This can never be done 
by shutting the eyes to facts: a quite small percentage 
of the children attending school have an muitellectual 
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interest in their work—the idea of liking and enjoying 
lessons for their own sake is alien to the majority. No 
doubt there is in every school a minority which forms, 
as it were, the flower and fruit of the school plant, and 
the tendency is to judge a school by its success in 
examinations and the number of pupils it sends to the 
Universities ; but this is a fallacious test and leads to 
the mistake of ignoring the bulk of the pupils, who 
never reach the top of the school but leave at the stalk 
and leaf stage without developing any fruit. The 
metaphor is an awkward one, but draws attention to 
the flaw in the system. By all means must the in- 
tellectually capable minority have the opportunity of 
which it can make use, but the 75 per cent. of pupils 
who need different treatment must not be sacrificed to 
this end. There seems a danger that the new regula- 
tions establishing “ advanced courses °’ in the higher 
secondary schools will accentuate the tendency to 
consider the minority at the expense of the majority. 
It must be remembered that there are as many children 
below the average as there are above it, and that by 
the present régime they (and even the average pupils 
themselves) are gaining very little benefit from their 
schooling. 


To pursue the social aspect of the problem: we 
cannot get rid of the class difficulty so long as we main- 
tain the distinction between primary and secondary 
schools as it exists at present. The distinction must 
be one of curriculum and method, not of persons. All 
education must come under one comprehensive system, 
and within that system the organization must be far 
more elastic than anything we have had up to now. 
A few pioneer schools have led the way towards the 
kind of reform needed, but these have depended on 
private funds and have been out of reach of the mass of 
children. It has been recognised that those who are 
actually deficient in mind or body must receive differen- 
tial treatment at the public cost. Surely it ought to 
be equally obvious that the normal child needs room 
and opportunity to develop on its own lines and cannot 
conform to what is called the average type without 
loss of power and originality. The community must 
realise that individual loss is communal loss and that 
money spent on true education is the best investment 
that society can make. 


(To be continued.) 


Salaries in London. 


The salaries of London teachers were dealt with by the 
Burnham Committee at its last mecting on April 16th, as a 
matter of urgency. A scale for class masters was agreed to, 
after prolonged discussión. The Committee met at 1d-30 a.m. 
and did not separate until 6 p.m. The terms of the agreement 
were Communicated to a conference of London teachers’ organisa- 
tions on April 17th, and it was agreed there should be no further 
consideration of independent action until the terms of the full 
scale were known. The conference expressed its confidence in 
Messrs. Folland, Bentliff, and Sainsbury, the teacher representa- 
tives on the Burnham Committee, with whose report they were 
Satisfied. The “carry over ” agreed on is completely satisfactory 


and will ensure accepta ae j EA 
teachers. ptance of the scale by the majority of London 


CHRONICLE OF EDUCATION. 


April 22—90th birthday of Miss Emily Davies, LL.D., the 
founder of Girton College, Cambridge. 


April 24—Meeting in the Prince’s Hall, Burslem, of the 
North Staffordshire Association. Address by 
Mr. J. L. Paton, M.A., High Master of Manchester 
Grammar School. 

May 5—Third education conference of the Westerham 
and District Arts and Crafts Society held at 
Ightham, in Kent. Exhibition of embroideries, 
Address by Miss Pesel (Bradford) on the teaching 
of embroidery. 7 


May 7, 8—Conference of the Education Society for the 
South-West at Exeter. Addresses by: Dean 
Inge on “ Plato and Educational Ideals” ; 
Mr. G. H. Grindrod on ‘ Edward Thring of 
Uppingham ”; Mr. G. P. Dymond on “ The 
Importance of Grammar in Teaching English ” ; 
Dr. P. B. Ballard on “ Mental Tests.” 

May 10—Reading competition for blind readers at the 
National Library for the Blind. 

May 13, 15—Conference of the Food Education Society at 
Manchester, on the prevention of diseases of the 
teeth. 

May 15—Conference of representatives of national asso- 
ciations convened by the Teachers Registration 
Council to express a desire for legislation ensuring 
that teachers shall be consulted on education 
questions. Sir Michael Sadler in the chair. 

May 24—Conference of National Association of Head 
Teachers. 

June 11, 12—46th Annual Conference of Association of 
Headmistresses. 


Some Appointments. 


General Sir Arthur William Currie, G.C.M.G , K.C.B, as 
Principal of McGill University, Montreal, in succession to 
Sir Auckland Geddes. 

The Hon. W. N. Bruce, C.B., as Second Secretary in the 
Board of Education. : 

Professor H. J. W. Hetherington, of Cardiff University 


- College, as Principal of Exeter University College, in succese 


sion to Principal Clayden. 

Rev. G. H. Dix, M.A., Vicar of St. Luke’s, Kew Gardens, 
as Principal of St. John’s College, Battersea. 

Mr. Harry Norwood, as Senior Assistant Education 
Officer to the Birmingham Education Committee. 

Mr. H. Whalley, B.Sc., as Director and Secretary for 
Education under the Darlington Education Committee. 

Miss Ethel Hutchings, of the Aske’s Hatcham Girls’ 
School, as headmistress of the Barnett School, Hampstead 
Garden Suburbs. 

Miss Charlotte Smith, B.A., Senior Mathematical Mistress 
of the Redland High School, Bristol, as headmistress of the 
Wakefield Girls’ High School. 

Mr. George F. Morton, M.A., B.Sc., as headmaster of the 
Leeds Boys’ Modern School. 

Rev. D. J. Bowen, M.Sc., as headmaster of Ruabon 
Grammar School. 

Mr. W. P. Dodd, B.A., as headmaster of the Colwyn Bay 
Secondary School. 
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MELEAGER OF GADARA. Love’s Fire. 


“ O cruel, cruel Love.” Yet why 


Poems of Manhood. Should hapless lovers sob and sigh ? 


Aphrodite and Eros, the mother and son, are of all The lad grows strong as you revile — 
the gods to Meleager by far the most real. But Eros And greets each menace with a smile. 
with him takes a double shape. In the poems of youth Our Lady rose once from the grey green main, _ 
he is in the slim adolescent such as the Athenians knew Her child, oh wonder, burns in every vein. 
him, embodied in the statue of Praxiteles and Lysippus, A.P. v. 176. 


the type to them of romantic beauty. In the poems 
of manhood Meleager follows the new conception of 
Eros as a laughing child which the Alexandrian poets 
of the third century first invented, a conception of no 
small importance both in the history of art and of 
morals, To this new creation of fancy the baby Cupid 
that we see in the Pompeian frescoes, Meleager devotes a 
series of poems. 


Love for Sale. 


To Market with him—though he sleep 
Upon his mother’s breast. 

To market with him: TIl not keep 
So insolent a pest. 


Glib, unabashed, swift glancing, wild, 
A monster void of shame ; 


Love’s Lineage. His mother even fears her child 
As one she cannot tame. 

What wonder is’t if Love, the bane of man, Sly-faced is he, with wings close pressed 
Has weapons three to work his cruel plan. And nails that scratch and smart ; 
The mother from whose womb he came to life While tears fall fast in grief distressed 
Was bride of Fire, and paramour of Strife, A smile his lips will part. 
Herself fierce Ocean’s child, lashed by the breeze, ; ; 
Without a father rising from the seas. So quick to market send him down, 
And so from husband, lover, and grand-dame To see if one will buy : ` 
Her son’s rough laugh, bold eyes, red arrows came. Is any merchant leaving town : 
Thalatta’s temper his, Hephaestus’ fire i Let him come here and try. 


And shafts of Ares stained with blood and mire. But no, I cannot sell him. See, 


A.P. v. 180. He begs with tears all wet. 
Be not afraid: you'll stay with me 
And be my Zeno’s pet. 


Love the Dice Player. A.P. v. 178. 
Upon his mother’s breast Hue and Cry for Love. 
I saw young Cupid play. 
He would not let her rest My Love has gone astray, 
Though yet ‘twas scarcely day. This very morn he left me. 
-He shakes the dice: my life the stake: The wild lad flew away 
Nor cares he if my heart should break. Of sleep bereft me. 
as His back two wings uprears, 
His hand a quiver peerless, 
Sly smiles he sends, soft tears ; 
9 e , » 
Love’s Punishment. Glib, swift and fearless. 
PH burn your bow, bold lad: by Love I swear You ask whose son is he, 
Your quiver too with all its Scythian gear. I cannot guess It even ; 
None owns him, neither sea 
I will indeed, though now you sneer and cry ; Nor earth nor heaven. 
That empty laugh shall soon be turned awry. Ail ate his evan now 
; een, E ee DE Beware the ways he’s going. 
gehen A Toe 
at ec For men’s undoihg. 
But yet methinks a doubtful prize I win, Hist! there in archer’s guise 
To let a wolf my fenced heart steal within. I see him taking cover. 
He hides in Zeno’s eyes : 
Nay you are victor. Quick, your sandals take My search is over, 
And fly away some other heart to break. A.P. v. 177. 


A.P. v. 179. l F. A. WRIGHT. 
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OUR GLOOMY EMPIRE. 


By Ricuarp WILson, Litt.D. 


“ Like Mr. Birrell, I hold the whole tribe of teachers 
and examiners in abhorrence, and I hate to see them 
annexing fresh domains to their gloomy empire.” — 
“ Penguin ” in the Observer. 


THESE words were written in a notice of a school book 
which consists of an annotated edition of a story which 
was written for pure delight. “ Their gloomy empire ! ”’ 
One wonders whether it is a true bill. 


Let us pay our candid critic the compliment of probing 
somewhat deeply. I donot think he refers to the general 
atmosphere of modern schools. In lower schools at 
all events, before the examination ogre has cast its 
shadow before, present day work is bright and varied 
enough ; and in the best of our elementary schools the 
day goes with a swing and a smile. There is little 
gloom in this department of our educational system. 


But there is something deeper. The teacher cast of 
mind is sombre, if it is not exactly gloomy. The 
explanation is simple. Poor pay, poor prospects, little 
or no appreciation on the part of a public which cares 
less than nothing for intellectuality, and occasional 
brickbats like the above—these things make for gloom. 
Mark Tapley was never a teacher. Nor, speaking 
without reference, was Job. 


If he chooses, ‘‘ Penguin” can help, “in his small 
corner,” to dispel some of the gloom. So also, can 
Mr. Birrell. And the Treasury can do something. 


But when these wrongs have been righted we shall still 
be too serious if not gloomy. The habit is engrained. A 
friend of mine recently took a class in English Literature 
as war service, and by dint of his own personality and 
a beautiful voice, made his pupils revel in Tennyson. 
By came an inspector, whose name was Strong, or 
something else of equal moral rectitude. 


“ Have you a syllabus ? ” asked he. 

‘“‘ I have one in my head,” was the somewhat flippant 
reply. 

“ Can’t you write it down ? ” 


“ Yes, in four words,” and taking up a piece of paper 
the “ teacher ” wrote, “ The Poetry of Tennyson.” 


“Im afraid,’ said the mentor, “ that we cannot 
accept that as ‘ English Literature.’ ” 


The temporary schoolmaster smiled, thinking that 
he had met a man whose critical faculty was rightly 
developed. But a glance at the other's visage, 
‘creamed and mantled like a standing pond,” dispelled 
these hopes, and he came back to earth with a bump. 


Further conversation of a somewhat stilted and 
strained character revealed the fact that in order to 
obtain a grant it was necessary to show a detailed 
syllabus covering a definite period, and that in the 
inspector’s opinion a general survey of the whole field 
should have been made as a preliminary to the more 
detailed study of a few great authors. The pupils were 
young work-people, clerks, and others, who wished to 
know what to read, Resisting a strong inclination to 


feel the inspector’s bumps, my friend brought the 
interview to as rapid an end as his subordinate position, 
as an educationist, would allow. 


The gloomy empire, with a vengeance! It is not 
surprising that boys and girls have no further use for 
school when they have reached the period at which the 
law gives them liberty. And unless the new Continua- 
tion Schools fall outside the “ gloomy empire”’ they 
will prove the most complete of all our national failures. 


Perhaps we shall all learn something from the coming 
experiment, and it is to be hoped that those teachers 
who engage in Continuation work will make widely 
known at conferences and through the educational 
papers the practical results of their efforts—their failures 
and their successes. These results may possibly have a 
beneficial effect upon the whole of the educational 


‘system, for Continuation teachers will be forced by 


circumstances to make an entirely new Orientation— 
the objectionable phrase is here excusable because of 
its aptness. We do not associate gloom with the 
Orient. 


No man, or woman, can dogmatise on Continuation 
Schools, but I imagine that the root of the matter lies 
just here—the pupils will be in touch with real life 
during the greater part of their waking hours, and they 
will require educational treatment from that point of 
view. The old and gloomy examination tradition must 
go by the board. New ideas of reading, poetry, 
geography, history, music, drama, dancing, picture- 
study, drawing, architecture, mathematics, science, 
citizenship, touring, painting, debate must be formed 
and dinned into gloomy official heads. To take only 
one example—why should the teaching of music mean 
the compelling of each and all to become indifferent 
gloomy executants ? Why not, for the majority, an 
intelligent training in appreciation, the making of 
happy listeners? What places of delight our somewhat 
gloomy concert-halls would become ! i 


But we need new apostles of method, and until they 
appear perhaps the rest of us had better keep to safe 
ground and teach shorthand, typewriting, salesmanship, 
accountancy, advertising, dressmaking, and cookery, 
as well as the “ civics ” of Bumbledom. One can draw 
up a sensible “ syllabus ” on these things, and a sensible © 
examiner can examine upon them in the manner which 
belongs unto his peace. 


The N.U.T. leaders outlined an excellent scheme of 
training for prospective teachers at Margate, but they 
missed out one article in the new requirements, namely : 
—-Every teacher must spend a full year actively engaged 
in some branch of commerce. The war made many 
teachers business men and women, and if I were an 
official I should seek them out for the new Continuation 
Schools. They know what the employer wants, and 
how to give him the right sort of worker. They know 
also why the world thinks them gloomy. Some of them 
have remained in business—which is a pity. 


Stopford Brooke’s posthumous book, Naturalism in English 
Poetry, has just been issued by Messrs. Dent. In this volume 
Stopford Brooke traces the development of natural representation 
in English poetry from its early beginnings down to its fruition 
in Burns and Wordwsorth, 
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THE ERBLIS’ GRANDSON. 
By E. M. CHANNON. 


We were searching (vainly) for acorns; and he 
desisted from his occupation of road-sweeping to tell 
us why there were none. “Not ripe, they aren't yet, 
hardly ; and wants a good wind to bring ’em down.” 

We were about to turn regretfully away, with thanks ; 
but his information proved to be by no means at an 
end. 


“ Not many oaks about ‘ere. That tree a little farther 
along, that’s a French oak: little sharp-pointed acorns, 
that has. Vallable things, acorns ! ” 


We assented with a vague politeness. (Surely one 
feeds pigs on them—or something of the sort ?) 


“ Keep ’em till they're dry—dry enough to rattle,” 
he told us vigorously ; “ and then, if you have a loose- 
ness ’’—he poked himself in the lower chest, to indicate 
his meaning with a suitable delicacy—" take a teaspoon- 
ful: the best medicine in the world—wonderful! Or, 
for a child ’’—looking hard at the youngest of us—" as 
much as will lay on a threepenny piece. Not heaped up, 
mind yer! just laying.” 

We thanked him; and asked, mildly curious, how 
he had come by his knowledge. 


“ An Indian woman,” he informed us confidentially, 
“told my grandmother. Ah! and some other useful 
things she told, too. My grandmother, she was a 
Erblis.”’ 


He said the strange word with so much pride that it 
was a delicate matter to ask for a translation. We 
racked our brains in a vain silence. With the Indian 
woman for a clue, we tried madly such cognates as 
Eblis and Urdu ; but they wouldn’t do at all. Nor did 
he, on a more careful inspection, show the least trace 
of a touch, however small, of the tar-brush. From his 
sponge-bag cap to his solid boots he was uncompromis- 
ingly British, and his chin proclaimed aloud that it kept 
to the good old British rite of shaving on Sundays only. 
The solitary Oriental suggestion about him was conveyed 
by his nails, which agreeably recalled the great Chu 
Chin Chow of China ; but that might have been accidental 
It was no good. The awkward question must be put. 


“ What was your grandmother ? ” 


“ A Erblis,” he replied. There was no doubt about 
the word, for he said it distinctly and with pride. 


“ Oh—ah—yes ! ” 


He was blissfully unconscious that he had been in 
the least obscure ; but luckily the subject was so dear 
to him that he went on to enlarge upon it. 


“ Collected 'erbs, she did—knew a lot about ’em. 
Dandelions, now! You just take nice green young 
leaves of a dandelion and boil ’em---same as you would 
spinach—-throw away the body of ‘em, and bottle it. 
Finest thing in the world for children ! ” 


“ Ah—a tonic ! ” 
One felt on firmer ground here, recalling many a 


prescription that had included Tarax among its 
mysteries, i 


‘what might pass for an assent. 


‘A tonic—that’sit. You see a spot onachild’s hand” 
—he sharply scrutinised the youngest of us; but we 
were not wearing spots at the moment—“' and off you 
gocs to the chemist or the doctor. Don’t you go for 
to do it! Give ’em dandelion.” 


We thanked him, and would have left it at that ; 
but he suddenly embarked upon a flood-tide of 
reminiscence. 


“ My grandmother—she was a Erblis, I told you— 
she brought us up: all four on us. My mother, she 
was a lady’s maid, and travelled with Lady McOstrich— 
you'll know the name, I daresay ? ” 


Unwilling to argue ourselves unknown, we murmured 


We knew, at least, 
our Wee Macgregor. 


“Well, when I came to land myself upon the world, 
Lady McOstrich says to my mother: ‘ You take and 
send him to his grandmother, and you keep on with 
me.’ So that was what my mother did.” 


Our murmur this time might pass for polite interest ; 
we were, in reality, calculating the nearness of lunch 
time. 

“ Then, when my eldest sister, she came to land herself 
upon the world ’’—he obviously valued the phrase, for 
he rolled it pleasurably upon his tongue——‘‘ the same 
thing happens again. So my grandmother, she brought 
up the four of us.” 


It seemed impolite to break away. We said a vague 
something about the arrangement being rather hard 
on both mother and grandmother, and sought to move 
on with that generality ; but he grappled us to his soul 
with hooks of steel. 

“ Hard—you’re right! We called our grandmother 
Mother, and our grandfather Father; and, when my 
mother came at last to take us away, we didn’t want 
to go. Yer see, we'd been well brought up. People 
nowadays don’t bring up their children—d’ye know 
what I calls it ? ” 

We did not know, or want to know ; but that was of 
no account. 

“ Drags ’em up—drags 'em up —that’s what I calls it.” 

He made such a triumphant pause that we attempted 
to seize it for flight; but he was upon us again like 
lightning. 

“Its in at the publics the moment they’re open,” 
he cried—-so violently that he filled my innocent soul 
with a harrowing sense of guilt, though I might swear, 
with my hand on my heart, that that had never been 
one of my failings. “It’s standing at their doors all 
day long gossip, gossip, gossip! while the children 
plays in the streets or where you please --under the 
horses’ feet, under the motorses’ wheels —” 

With a dramatic suddenness, the motor of his parable 
dashed round a corner and made straight for us—its 
destroying wheclses missing the second of us by a 
hair’s breadth, while Tertius lifted up a terrified voice 
and roared aloud. An agitating moment —-but it had 
at least effected that much-to-be-desired separation. 
I could cry: “ Good-morning !” from a safe distance. 
We were free ; and not so very late for lunch, after all. 
But, alas! we shall hardly dare to go acorn-hunting 
in that neighbourhood again. 
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SUBJECTS AND METHODS. 
Open Air Education. 


II. SURROUNDINGS. 


A FEW Authorities, notably Derbyshire and Carnarvon, 
have devoted considerable attention to making one or 
more of the classrooms in their newer schools so that one 
or two sides may be thrown open to the air. The Infant 
School at North Wingfield, under the former of the two 
Authorities, is especially interesting, with its system of 
heating by pipes under the floor of the classrooms. The 
plans of this school were published in ‘‘ The Builder ” for 
September roth, 1913. 

The Residential Open-air Schools are usually situated in 
the country, some distance from a town. Most of them owe 
their origin to private effort, and are only partially main- 
tained or supported by Local Education Authorities, 
though all of them are recognised by the Board of Education 
and receive the grants paid to Special Schools. A few, 
however, have from the first been the outcome of the energy 
of the Local Authorities, e.g., Liverpool. Some have 
grounds of a few acres extent—all have fields, open country, 
sea, and in some cases woods as well, close at hand. Some 
were originally gentlemen’s estates, which have been 
bequeathed to or bought by the City for educational 
purposes. 

In the matter of surroundings the residential schools 
have, as might be expected, a great advantage. Where 
daily transport to and from the schools has to be arranged 
for, the schools must necessarily be situated on the outskirts 
of the town or city, within easy access of the tram terminus, 
or within the town itself in parks or open spaces. 

Shelter from the north and east is sought in all cases. 
Sometimes (as at Youngsters’ Mount, West Malvern) this 
shelter is obtained by the natural formation of the land, 
in other cases (e.g., North Shields) trees and high walls give 
the necessary protection, occasionally the buildings them- 
selves have to supply it. 

The altitude naturally varies very much. The highest 
school seems to be that at Delph, near Oldham, some 1,200 
feet above sea level,among moorland and hills. Youngsters’ 
Mount is 700 feet, Aberdare 600 feet, Bradford 425 feet, 
Plymouth 300 feet above sea level, while others must be 
considerably lower (e.g., Ogilvie Recovery School at 
Clacton-on-Sea, the East Anglian Sanatorium School at 
Nayland, in Essex). 

Altitude of course affects the length of time the schools 
can remain open during the year. Youngsters’ Mount has 
to close from January to the end of March; for there the 
children are never in a closed room except for baths. 
The School for the Blind and Deaf at Stoke-on-Trent is 
open for seven or eight months a year, the chief enemy to 
open-air work in that part of the country being the prevailing 
fogs. On the other hand, the Surgical School at Baschurch, 
the East Anglian Sanatorium, and the Ogilvie Recovery 
School are open all the year round. Many of the day schools 
report work for the whole year, e.g., Uffculme (Birmingham) 
Burnley, Dyfatty, Kettering, Cambridge, Aberdare, Nor- 
wich (also resident), Lincoln, Bristol, and Plymouth. 
The last-named is open for 50 weeks and on Saturday 
mornings, in addition to the ordinary school days. Dyfatty 
reports a closing for one day only during the last six years, 
the cause on that occasion being a snowdrift. Most of the 
schools are open for at least six months of the year, but the 
Camp Schoolon Morecambe Bay, maintained by the Keighley 
Education Authority, is open for five months only. The 
hours vary from 8-30, 9-0, or 9-30 a.m. to 5-0, 5-30, or 6-0 
p.m., with in some cases an earlier closing time of 4-30 or 
4-45 p.m. in winter. The children usually spend the whole 
of this time out of doors, with the exception in some cases 


of meal times. Burnley, however, gives three hours as the 
average time out of doors in winter, Norwich from two to four 
hours, Dyfatty fivesand a half hours summer and winter. 
Many answers to the questionnaire on this point merely 
state that the length of time depends on the weather. 
It would appear that more careful investigation as to the 
ainount of time which can be profitably spent out-of-doors 
in this country might yield results in some cases astonishing. 
The children are said to stand the cold very well when 
suitably clothed ; damp and fog are deleterious. 
(To be continued.) 


Music Syllabus for a Girls’ Secondary School. 
J. TURTON SMITH. 


KINDERGARTEN.—DaliLy LEssons oF 20 MINUTES. 


THE work to be entirely untechnical and consist of Musical 
Games, Nursery Songs, etc. Marching, Clapping and such 
ordered Rhythmic Movements. Children should recognise 
music as Loud, Soft, Quick, Slow, Sad, Joyful, etc., and 
indulge freely in such impromptu movements, gestures, or 
play as it suggests to them. A band of toy percussion 
instruments would be useful. 


By 


FORMS I anp II.—SInGinc IN JUNIOR Class : 1 PERIOD. 
Music: Two HALF-HoUR LESSONS. 


- Music. 

Time .— Recognition of pulse and accent; one, two, three, 
four, and half pulse sounds in duple, triple, and quadruple 
times, with marching, clapping, stepping, beating, and such 
rhythmic movements as may be devised. For rhythmic 
movements exercises such as Keighley’s “ First Steps in 
Rhythmic Gymnastics,” Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 7 are useful. 
These tunes should also be sung to the French Time Names, 
the class beating time. 

Tone.— Recognition of pitch and tonality in the following 
stages :—Doh, Doh-Soh, Doh-Me-Soh; replicates; Ray 
and Fah (first as passing notes); Te; Soh chord; Lah; 
Fah chord. Easy Modulator Voluntaries on these. The 
various notes as they are introduced should be illustrated 
in simple phrase lengths, leading to a recognition of the 
“ Halfway ” and “ Home again ” effect in musical sentences 
and the children should improvise and sing answers to very 
simple phrases played or sung by the teacher. Simple 
songs constructed on the sounds introduced should be 
learnt and sung at each stage and afterwards sung to 
sol-fa syllables and the time-names, the children beating 
time. These tunes should be in simple phrase lengths, end 
on the Tonic, and be accompanied by simple chords on the 
piano. 

Simple dictation of pitch (children write sol-fa letters). 


FORM IIIs.—Sincinc IN JUNIOR Crass: 1 PERIOD. 


Music: 2 PERIODS. 
Music. 
Time.—As in Forms I and II with 9j in 6/8 time 
(tataite), ie (ta-atai), Pas (tafatefe), aa (tafa-ta1), san 
(ta-tefe). > 


One, two, and three pulse rests, all illustrated in suitable 
rhythmic movements. Notation and dictation of these 
time figures. 

Tone.—The ground covered in Forms I and II should be 
carefully revised and established and the chords at the 
ends of the phrases emphasized ; t.e., Dominant chord at 
halfway and Tonic at end of sentence. Add chord of 
Ray (Minor Chord). Singing answers to phrases given by the 
teacher (may be prepared as home work). Voluntaries on 
Sol-fa and Staff Modulators. Explanation of Major Scale. 
Simple dictation of Time and Tune on Staff in keys of C, G, 
and F. 
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Preparation.—Notes on lines and spaces in G and F 
clefs; writing answers to given phrases; practice in 
Notation. i 

Form and Design in Music.—Recognition of Phrase, 
Sentence, Balance of phrase with phrase, simple Binary 
and Ternary in songs sung in the singing class. This 
could well be done in that class. 


FORM Illa.—SINGING IN INTERMEDIATE CLass: | PERIOD 
Music: 2 PERIODS. 


Music. 
‘ NO NOOO 

Time.—Add of (ta-efe) in simple time, gy . gy ua 
in compound times, half pulse and one-third pulse rests. 

Tone .—Kecognition of Submediant and Mediant chords ; 
Perfect, Imperfect, and Interrupted Cadences ; Masculine 
and Feminine endings in phrases; Chromatic notes ; 
Modulation to Dominant and Subdominant keys. 

Singing and writing phrases and sentences containing 
chromatic notes and sentences modulating to and from 
Tonic Dominant and Subdominant keys. Introduction of 
Minor Key. Minor Scale. Recognition of Tonic and 
Dominant chords in Minor key. Sight singing from Staff 
in Major and Minor keys with all the time figures learnt. 
More advanced dictation of time and tune together and 
harmonising the cadences of simple melodies. 

Preparation .—Writing phrases and sentences and har- 
monising cadences as above. 

Form and Design.—Simple Binary and Ternary, 
illustrated by songs and dances learnt and by suitable 
music played by the teacher—Mendelssohn’s Leider, 
Grieg’s Lyric pieces, etc. (Music might be played to the 
class to stimulate imagination and the children be allowed 
to draw or write any impression the music gives them.) 
Rhythmic movements to take the form of a study of the 
dances of various national English Folk Dances and be 
done in a separate lesson (as drill or gymnastics). 


FORM IVB.—SINGING IN INTERMEDIATE CLASS: 1 PERIOD. 
Music: 2 PERIODS. 
Music. 


Time and Tone.— Spend some time revising and estab- 
lishing the work done in the lower form. Realisation of 
Common Chords in Minor key and Inversions of triads in 
Major and Minor keys. Passing notes and unessential 
discords (appogiaturas). Harmonising simple chants and 
the cadences of melodies at and away from the piano. 
Invention of melodies with modulations to related keys. 
Sight singing in Major and Minor keys with free use of 
chromatic notes and modulations to related keys. Dicta- 
tion of easy phrases and sentences in various keys and 
harmonised cadences. 

Appreciation.—Lessons on Minuet and Trio, Rondo, 


Suite, etc. l l 
Preparation.—Harmonisation and invention of phrases 
as above. Setting simple stanzas to music. Transposition 


of time, i.e., music written in 2/4, 3/4, 4/4, etc., to be re- 
written in 2/8, 3/2, 4/8, etc. i 


FORM IVA.—SINGING IN SENIOR CLASS: 1 PERIOD. 
Music: 2 PERIODS. 
Music. 


Revising weak points in previous work. Inversions of 
triads. Dominant 7ths and inversions. Sequences and 
Melodic Design. Harmonising chants and hymn tunes at 
and away from the piano, including creative work. Aug- 
mented and Neapolitan 6th chords. Simple counterpoint 
in two parts. 

Preparation on the above. 

Appreciation .—A definite course leading to an apprecia- 
tion of (a) Sonata, (b) Fugue, (c) The Orchestra. 


FORMS Va and VB.—SINGING IN SENIOR CLass: 1 PERIOD 
Music: 2 PERIODS. 
Music, - 

The class to take the form of a Music Study Circle and 
work through a book such as Colles’ “The Growth of Music.” 
The illustrations to be supplied by the class (prepared 
beforehand) and by Gramophone Records ; or 
FORM VB.—THE OXFORD “JUNIOR” SYLLABUS: 2 PERIODS 
FORM Va.—THE OXFORD “ SENIOR ” SYLLABUS: 2 PERIODS 


Singing Classes. 
JUNIOR.—Forms I, II, IIIs. 


Voice Training.—A few simple Breath and Voice 
Exercises to establish natural and easy breathing in singing, 
pure tone and easy production of voice on the principal 
vowel sounds. 

Enunciation.—The consonants P B, T D, K G (hard), 
F V, M N, etc., after the principal vowel sounds in speaking 


‘and singing voice. 


Songs.—Folk, National, and simple Art songs. 


INTERMEDIATE.—Forms IIIA anp IVB. 


Voice Training .—A couple of exercises for development 
of vowel quality, flexibility of voice and clear enunciation. 
(Vowel quality and enunciation can be combined in one 
exercise. ) 

Songs.—Unison songs :—Classical and Modern British. 
Rounds, two-part canons and easy two-part songs. 


SENIOR.—Form IVA UP. 


One or two suitable voice exercises. Unison, two and 
three-part songs from standard works (suitably arranged 
if necessary) and modern British composers. 

It would be a good plan if in the lower school ten minutes 
were given on alternate mornings to a few voice exercises ; 
the singing voice one morning and the speaking voice the 
next, with exercises in enunciation. This could be done 
in the form room and would ensure good voice production 
and distinct speech throughout the school. 

In drawing up a syllabus of music to be played or sung 
in the classes the teacher should bear in mind that other 
subjects in the curriculum can be made more interesting 
through music. 

Impromptu singing might take place frequently ; a call 
for a song in the middle of a trying lesson should meet with 
a ready response and have a bracing and stimulating effect 
in the form room. 

In the winter term lectures musically illustrated and 
informal music makings by pupils and staff might take 
place. 

A School Orchestra and Musical Society should be a 
permanent establishment. 


Things that Matter. By ELsiz A. FIELDER. 


Ir seems only natural to me that we, as teachers, should 
from time to time, and as our experience and, alas too, 
our rather precious time allows, throw out suggestions 
which ‘are likely to be helpful to one another. With 
regard to accounts of teaching experience, especially those 
relating to experimental work, the more the merrier 
we shall all agree! It is with this optimistic feeling that I 
shall very humbly—but not ’umbly !—endeavour to give 
an idea of what I consider to be the most important sub- 
ject which has a place in nearly every school programme. 

I can hear someone hoping it is Arithmetic. Another 
someone hits upon Geography, another on History, some- 
one on Art—all doomed to disappointment, for it'is only 
Scripture, just the New Testament and the Old Testament. 
l am scarcely a specialist in the subject, so do not condemn 
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me as narrow or selfish before you have heard me out, 
though I am finding religious teaching more interesting 
than any other part of the curriculum, at present. 

We are helping the child to develop and we realise 
very clearly that he may grow either toward the bad or 
toward the good, i.e., to the devil or to the God. Naturally 
we want our children to be good children and to grow up 
good men and women. l 

Do we realise, though, that this is the entire aim of our 
work ? There should be no other. Cleverness is sub- 
sidiary ; it is only desirable if it helps the child to become a 
better man. A clever bad män is worse than a stupid bad 
man; a clever good man is more powerful than a stupid 
good man. In all our contact with life there is the choice 
between good and evil, bad art and good art, bad books 
and good books, and so on. The wider and deeper our 
knowledge of the earth and its treasures the more exactly 
can we tell the work of the God from the work of the devil, 
and it is for this reason alone that the various branches of 
knowledge are very desirable. Whether we are professing 
Christians or no, it matters not in the least in this case, 
for, at any rate, all teachers hope and strive with varying 
degrees of zest for Right. If there are any who care neither 
way it were better that the millstone... But no criticisms 
here —we get too many from folks who do not appreciate 
the difficulties of our work, or the fact of our humanity 
perhaps. Whether we have any definite religion ourselves 
or no, it is best to try to bring our children up having a rather 
well-defined one, for they are simpler than we, and can 
scarcely write without lines, so to speak. Christianity is 
a religion based on Love, and as such it is the most beautiful 
religion known to the majority of English people, so it 
would seem to be the best influence for our children, what- 
ever we may be ourselves—so-called atheists, radicals, or 
what else. I am trying to be very fair to such people ; 
I am not trying to persuade them to do contrary to their 
honest ways of thinking, for that would be poor sad work 
for them to give. 

Having assumed, then, that we are eager for the child’s 
religion to be a very real one, we must remember that it is 
foolish to expect a quick mushroom growth—fungi perish 
as quickly as they spring to life. We want the child’s 
religion to be a real one, otherwise he is as well without it. 
Neither do we want it to suffer serious checks as the child 
grows—that has been the experience of so many adolescents 
as the result of careless teaching of the Bible. In other 
words, we ought not to give the child anything to unlearn 
as he advances in age—e.g., that Genesis story! It need 
not be taught as the Adam and Eve tale. Quite young 
children can be told that people had to be taught simply 
in those far-off old days, just as we should have to teach 
Savages now. The “ days,” too, can be-shown to be 
thousands of years, for surely the wonder of creation is 
greater understood so than if it is believed to be the 
lightning concern of a week ? 

My experience with young children tells me that there is 
much in using everyday language when making comments 
on the passages read from the Bible, though no lesson 
should, I think, be allowed to pass without a part of a chapter 
being read straight off, if only for the sake of the child’s 


becoming acquainted with the beautiful language of the 


Bible. 


Then, too, there is sometimes a humorous side to a story— 
e.g., the “ dressing up ” of the Canaanites when they played 
a trick on the Israelites (Joshua 9, 3-27), the mouldy bread, 
and the old wine-skins. It is a pity to stifle a laugh; 
have it out—where’s the harm? At all events encourage 
honesty of thought. Questions arise in the child's mind 
concerning, for example, the justice of a wholesale slaughter 
of a heathen tribe. The teacher should have spent much 
thought on these things before the lesson. 


Paterson Smyth’s books have been of very great value 
to me personally; I strongly recommend them to the 
notice of teachers who are not already familiar with them, 
though I suppose no one would care to follow slavishly 
either the teaching or the method of someone else’s book. 
The teacher herself must be bonest in thinking things out. 

At most schools, too, there are hymns, and there are 
prayers. Of the former let it be said that the books want 
very much weeding. What a number of children’s hymns 
there are about that oh, so solid “ heaven ” ! White-robed 
children and streets of gold, and apparently nothing to do. 
Does one really believe, or hope, that is to be the end of us ? 
There-is such a final atmosphere about it! It is so horribly 


material. Oh, do let us realise that our bodies are but 
serving our souls. We want some day to realise a spirit 
world. 


With regard to the singing of sacred songs there comes 
to my mind the day last term when my own little people 
(30 or more, under ten years of age) sang the psalm they 
had learnt during the term. 

We are a P.N.E.U. School, and the children have to 
learn verses from the Bible, and there is always a psalm 
among them; this was the only part of their delightful 
syllabus about which they were not really keen. So I 
suggested that we should sing the psalms when they had 
learnt them, because they are really songs. I chose one 
of the simple tunes we often use in Church, and we sang. 
The children seem to love singing the psalms now, and it all 
helps to simplify Morning Prayer on Sundays for them. 

Perhaps it would interest those who teach in the Infants’ 
School, or other Preparatory Classes, to hear of a little 
experiment which we tried with the younger children 
with regard to the opening of school. 

Instead of letting the children repeat a simple prayer 
after their teacher, they were asked, while they were on 
their knees, what they would like to say. 

Suggestions soon came: 

“ Bless all the mothers and fathers,” 

‘ Bless the little cripples,” 

“ Take care of the people on the sea,” 

“ Bless the soldiers who can’t walk,’’— 
and so on 

The first morning the prayer was put into words by the 
teacher, and the children followed. 

Then there was silence, during which the children prayed 
silently any little prayer they felt inclined, and then came 
the Blessing. 

The next morning the children were asked again what 
they wanted to say, and the teacher asked if anyone would 
like to say it for them instead of her. A little boy volun- 
teered, and he said it. He was only four and a half years 
old, and he treated it quite as a matter of course. Ever 
since then these children have said these prayers without 
suggestions from a grown person. If anyone saw their 
little serious faces, or heard their quaint little requests, 
their earnest murmurs of thanksgiving, I am sure they could 
not doubt that prayer time is something very real and 
sacred to the children. 

This morning a little girl asked God to bless “ the little 
Europe children ’’—the pupils have been sending clothes 
to the ‘ Save the Children’s Fund.” Petitions for sick 
friends, prayers for fine days for birthdays, soldiers and 
sailors “ wot’s dwowned,” are very common. I could 
never be persuaded to go back to the old way of letting 
children repeat prayers after me. It seems to me absolutely 
essential for the child’s honour that he should realise his 
religion to be something that one cannot play at; he has 
got to be honest about it, and not hypocritical. If we 
can do anything to make the next generation less indifferent 
with regard to things that really matter,and more inclined 
to condemn all kinds of hypocrisy, we shall be doing good 
social work, I think. 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL NOTES. 


By OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 


The Burnham Committee. 


Very substantial progress has been made in the “ orderly 
and progressive solution ” of the salaries problem since the 
last issue of these notes. There has been an agreement 
reached with regard to the number of scales necessary to a 
reasonable solution of the problem. A London area scale 
as modified in certain particulars to suit the L..C.C. service, 
has been published. Also good progress has been made in 
the construction of scales between the P.M.S. and the 
London area scale. From this it will be seen my forecast 
in respect of the number of scales above the P.M.S. was 
correct. There are to be four scales in all, viz., the P.M. 
scale, the London and Extra-Metropolitan scale, and two 
intermediate scales. Probably each of these scales will be 
applied in this way :—The P.M. scale to the purely rural 
county authorities, the next higher scale to districts partly’ 
rural and partly urban, the third scale to large urban and 
industrial centres, and the fourth—-as indicated by its 
title—to the London and extra-Metropolitan area. It is 
not at all likely teachers generally will take kindly to four 
scales. The declared policy of the Union is one scale for 
the whole country, and members remote from the centre 
of decision will be asking what right the teachers’ pancl on 
the Burnham Committee have to depart from Union 


policy. 


Theory and Practice. 

The answer to the question is quite simple. They have 
no right unless by departing from such policy they are 
working in the interests of those whom they represent. 
To pass a resolution at a conference of teachers only is one 
thing, to give that resolution practical effect by securing its 
adoption in a conference of teachers and local education 
authority representatives 1s another and very different 
thing. It is theoretically demonstrable that the work of 
the teacher is equally valuable wherever rendered, and 
from that to pass quite naturally to the proposition that 
his work must therefore be equally rewarded wherever 
rendered. The N.U.T. Conference has arrived at that 
conclusion despite the fact that in practice, and until the 
_ Burnham Committee began its work, there existed almost 
as many rates of payment for teachers as there were 
education authorities. Evidently other factors than the 
value of the teachers’ work had operated. Among these 
were: Varying attitudes of L.E.A.’s to education, local 
economic conditions, and prosperity or otherwise of the 
district. The Burnham Committee is endeavouring to 
secure a more uniform appreciation of the teacher’s work 
and less variation of attitude to education. That it is 
succeeding in its endeavours in this direction there can be 
no doubt. The P.M. scale has been adopted or is about to 
be adopted in almost every area where scales of salary were 
not up to its level. That surely is a step in the direction 
of Union policy. Not even the Burnham Committee, 
however, can eliminate local economic conditions or the 
varying prosperity of different areas. In practice, there- 
fore, it is impossible to impose the same scale on every 
local authority. Indeed it is questionable whether, even 
with four scales running, economic and local conditions can 
be met. In anv case, though, it must be admitted four 
standard scales will be a tremendous improvement on the 
nearly 319 scales running in pre-war days. 


The London (L.C.C.) Scale. 


The Burnham Committee have agreed to the publication 
of the figures for class teachers in the London area, and 


the modified scale for head teachers in the L.C.C. area. 
The figures are :—Class masters, £200—12 10s.—£425 ; 
class mistresses, £187 10s.—£12 10s.—{£340. The modified 
scale for head teachers is :— 


Grade I.—Accommodation, 1-120; Increment—Men £15 
Women £15; Maximum—Men £467 10s., Women £374. 


Grade JI.—Accommodation, 121-240; Increment—Men 
£25, Women £20; Maximum—Men, £510, Women £408. 


Grade III.—Accommodation, 241-400; Increment—Men 
£25, Women £20; Maximum—Men £552 10s., Women 
£442. 

Grade }V.—Accommodation, 401-560; %Increment—Men 
£25, Women £20 ; Maximum—Men £600, Women £480. 


Grade V.—Accommodation, 561 and over; Increment— 
Men £25, Women £20; Maximum—Men £650, Women 
£520. 


The minimum for each grade is to be the salary reached 
as a Class teacher plus a promotion increment of £25 men or 
£20 women per grade. Also, so far as the L.C.C. service 
is concerned, there is to be no “ carry over,” i.e., every 
teacher is to be placed in his or her correct position on the 
scale as from Ist April, 1920, and the “ correct ” position 
is to be the position each teacher would have reached had 
the scale been in operation during the whole period of 
service—'' wherever rendered ’’—as a certificated teacher. 


General. 


The N.U.T. has been compelled to take ‘ drastic ” 
action in Worcestershire. The resignations of well over 
1,000 teachers have been handed in,.and the notices will 
have expired before this note appears in print. Whether 
the authority will have allowed that point to be reached is 
now known. At the time of writing agreement had been 
reached on all points but one. The Burnham scale had 
been conceded, but the authority still held out on one 
small matter, t.e., small in financial effect. They would 
not agree that teachers who had left their service since 
January Ist, 1920, should be paid what would be due to 
them under the “ carry over ” to the date of leaving. Mr. 
Willis Bund is an obstinate man, and, unfortunately, 
is allowed to mould the authority’s policy 


The uncertificated teacher appears to be using political 
influence to secure service recognition as a certificated 
teacher. The Board of Education must be made aware in 
no unmistakable manner that certificated teachers will 
not tolerate the consequent lowering in value of their 
certificate by granting it to uncertificated teachers as a 
reward for long service. 


Curricula for Continuation Schools are being drawn up, 
and January Ist, 1921, is contemplated by several L.FE.A.’s 
as the “ appointed day.” The only difficulty is to find 
the teachers. The I..C.C. are sending their chief inspectors 
to the university to canvass for recruits, and day school 
staffs are likely to be further depleted by appointments 
from their number to the continuation schools. 


In connection with salaries, an important matter will 
soon have to be decided. It is this :—In considering the 
point of scale at which a teacher on appointment is to be 
placed, is ‘‘ service as a certificated teacher wherever 
rendered ” to be interpreted as being limited to one type 
of school only ? It is a matter which might well occupy 
the attention of the Teachers Registration Council. On 
its decision the unity of the profession very largely depends. 
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SCOTLAND. 


The Advisory Council. 

Towards the end of April the Secretary for Scotland, the 
Right Hon. Robert Munro, attended a conference in 
Edinburgh with the Advisory Council of the Scottish 
Education Department. Mr. Munro, addressing the meeting, 
referred at length to the constitution of the Council, its 
duties, and the formation of sub-committees. The numbers 
had been kept small, but it was felt that especially on the 
sub-committees work would be found for persons with 
special knowledge of or interest in a particular question to 
be discussed. While the nucleus of the Council was com- 
posed of representatives of Education Authorities, there 
were other bodies and persons whose opinions must be 
taken into consideration, and among these he included 
Universities and the whole body of qualified teachers, 
whose primary business in life was the furtherance of 
education, and who of necessity had the best knowledge of 
its practical requirements. It was of the utmost importance 
that members of the Council should regard themselves as 
co-workers with the Department, and assist in moulding 
educational policy. Among questions they would have to 
consider shortly, questions affecting the community as a 
whole rather than those of any one class, were the general 
scheme of educational organisation of the country conse- 
quent upon the raising of the leaving age from 14 to 15, and 
the consideration of the general organisation of day con- 
tinuation classes. 


The Training of Teachers. 

The first meeting of the National Committee for the 
Training of Teachers was held in Edinburgh on 23rd April. 
Delegates were present from every Education Authority 
in Scotland. Mr. Munro, K.C., M.P., Secretary for Scotland, 
presided, and made reference to the work done by the 
Provincial Committees, whose place the National Com- 
mittee now takes. The new Committee contains 47 elected 
members, and one of the first duties would be to elect a 
small Central Executive Committee, through whom the 
day-to-day work would be carried out. For this small 
Committee it was important that men and women of the 
right type, gifted with a broad outlook and sound judgment, 
should be chosen. Professor Darroch, Edinburgh, was 
elected President, and the following eight members were 
chosen to act on the Executive :—Provost Anderson, 
Newburgh ; Provost Keith, Hamilton; Mr. Charles Sleigh, 
Aberdeen ; Sir Richard Lodge, Edinburgh; Miss K. V. 
Bannatyne, Glasgow ; Mr. J. H. Bell, Annan; Mr. Bertram 
Talbot, Roxburghshire; Rev. Robert Smith, Troon. 


Important Circular. 

In Circular No. 24, the Department intimate that 50 
per cent. is the proportion of “ approved expenditure ” 
they are willing to pay to Education Authorities. ‘Ap- 
proved Expenditure ” does not, however, include payments 
towards teachers’ salaries in excess of the figures laid down 
in the national minimum scale, nor does it take into account 
payments made in terms of the footnote to these scales, by 
which Authorities were encouraged to grant favourable 
terms to existing non-graduate teachers. This means that 
the whole of such extra payments must be borne locally, and 
has caused considerable irritation among teachers and 
members of Authorities. 


Research Work in Primary Schools. 
The Convener of the Research Committee of the Educa- 
tional Institute of Scotland has issued thousands of test 
papers in Arithmetic and Composition, to be worked by 
pupils of Qualifying Classes. The results of these are being 
closely analysed with a view to determining whether any 
good results might be obtained from this mode of investiga- 
tion. Teachers have taken up the matter enthusiastically, 
and it is probable that other tests will be set. 


The King’s Visit. 

Edinburgh University Court announces that His Majesty 
the King will, on the occasion of his visit to the city in July, 
lay the foundation-stone of the new chemical laboratories. 
These buildings are now in course of erection on a site of 
about 115 acres, acquired by the University at Craigmillar 
for extension purposes. 

A Good Example. l 

The Roxburgh Education Authority is prepared to repay 
the cost of Class Fees, Books, and railway fares incurred by 
teachers in its employ in attending the vacation classes at 
Edinburgh University. Evidence of satisfactory attendance 
and progress must be produced. 

A Teachers’ Experiment. 

The teachers in Greenock and district have formed an 
Educational Librarv, and over 100 volumes have been 
purchased. A room in one of the schools has been placed 
at their disposal and in addition to the books, all the 
leading educational gournals are to be obtained. The 
initial subscription is 5s. 

The Late Dr. Bartholomew. 

A distinguished educationist as well as geographer, Dr. 
Bartholomew, Cartographer to the King, whose death 
occurred recently, did much good work in Scotland. He 
was one of the founders of the Royal Scottish Geographical 
Society, and the chief author of its prosperity. He had a 
great deal to do with the establishment of the Lectureship 
in Geography in Edinburgh University, and it was in 
recognition of his services in this respect, and of his pre- 
eminence as a cartographer, that he received the honorary 
degree of LL.D. in 1909. 


E.I.S. Congress. 

A Congress of the Educational Institute will be held in 
Moray House, Edinburgh, on 4th and 5th June. At 
Friday’s. Session, at which Dr. Boyd, of Glasgow, will 
preside, the discussion will be on the Training of Teachers. 
The Vice-President of the Institute will be chairman at 
Saturday’s meeting, and the Rt. Hon. Sir Donald Maclean, 
M.P., will deliver an address. Mr. H. S. Robertson, 
a of the Glasgow Orpheus Choir, will read a paper 

‘“ Music in the Schools,” and sectional meetings will be 
held in the afternoon. 


University News. 

To the Lectureship in Italian Language and Literature at 
Edinburgh University, Mr. John Purves, M.A., has been 
appointed. Mr. Purves is a distinguished graduate of 
Edinburgh, and recently acted as Lecturer in English and 
Italian at the Army College, Cologne. For the Chair of 
German at Edinburgh, it has been resolved that no person 
be appointed Professor of German who is not of British 
nationality and British parentage. At Aberdeen it was 
agreed to approve the action of the University Court in 
instituting the degree of Ph.D. During the past year a 
large number of appointments have been made from Aber- 
deen University to other Colleges at home and abroad, and 
recently two more professorships fall to be added to the list. 
At Glasgow opposition to the new ordinance proposed by the 
University Court as to readers, senior lecturers, etc., has 
been expressed, and it has been decided that the ordinance 
should not be proceeded with. Considerable discussion 
took place regarding the medical curriculum, at a recent 
meeting of the General Council, and it was decided to approve 
of the Business Committee’s report that in order to enable 
all students to start the medical course at the summer term, 
a leaving certificate examination should be held in December 
as well as in June, if suitable arrangements can be made. 
Among those to receive the honorary degree of LL.D. ata 
special Graduation Ceremonial on June 24 are Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc, Sir Robert Bruce, editor of the “ Glasgow Herald,” 
and the Lord Provost of Glasgow ; while Bishop Welldon 
is included among the recipients of the Hon. D.D. degree. 
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EDUCATION ABROAD, 


New Finnish University at Abo. 

A sum of about 30 million kroner has been collected for 
the establishment of a University, chiefly for the study of 
medicine and science at Abo. Thus Abo will have two 
Universities, one Swedish and one Finnish. 

The government of the Finnish University is in the hands 
of a delegation of 30 persons, under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Aleksi Kapy, President of the Court of Appeal. 


Scandinavian Students’ Congress. 

At the fourth Scandinavian Students’ Congress, which 
assembled at Lund (Sweden) on March 26, a resolution was 
passed in support of a proposal emanating from the Univer- 
sities of Uppsala and Christiania that Chairs of Greenlandic 
Language and Literature should be established in the 
Scandinavian Universities. The Congress further recom- 
mended to the State authorities that the New Icelandic 
Language .and Literature should be adopted as a subject 
of study in the Scandinavian Universities, as is already 
the case in the University of Copenhagen. 


Queensland’s Educational System. 

Primary education in Queensland is free and compulsory. 
The State Schools throughout the State number 1,512, 
and the teachers total 4,050. There are also 10 Grammar 
Schools for boys and girls in the principal cities, 19 technical 
colleges, a university, and a School of Mines at Charters 
Towers, N.Q. State High Schools have also been established 
at Gatton Warwick, Gympie, Bundaberg, Mt. Morgan, 
Mackay, and Charters Towers ; education at these schools 
is free, but candidates for admission are submitted to a test 
examination to show that they have been educated up to 
the fifth standard of the State School. A Rural School has 
also been established at Nambour (North Coast Line), 
where the subjects embrace agriculture, trades, etc., in 
addition to elementary education. In the sparsely popu- 
lated districts, where no schools exist, State itinerant 
teachers pay periodical visits during the year, and impart 
instruction to the settlers’ children. 


Rural Schools in Queensland. 

In January, 1917, the Queensland Department of Public 
Instruction established a type of school new to Queensland 
at Nambour, and gave it the name of Nambour Rural 
School. By its establishment pupils have been enabled to 
acquire expert instruction and practice in trades and in- 
dustries which will prove invaluable to them in rural avo- 
cations. In addition to the ordinary State school course 
the boys who do not aim at taking scholarships are taught 
carpentry and joinery, saddlery, plumbing, blacksmithing, 
and elementary agriculture. The instruction in these 
branches is not compulsory, but usually parents gladly 
consent to their sons’ acceptance of such useful instruction. 
Though the scheme has only been in existence for a few 
years, the practical progress of many of the boys in the 
useful arts enumerated was little short of marvellous. 
The work accomplished by some of them was much better 
than that of the ordinary apprentice who has had two years’ 
training, and this was so, although the total of hours in 
which they had engaged in any branch would not have 
amounted to more than an ordinary working week. 

The Nambour Rural School is linked up for experi- 
mental and observation purposes with the Schools at 
Woombye, Mapleton, Yandina, and Buderim, at each of 
which places the agricultural course is much more com- 
prehensive than the site of the Rambour school will permit. 

In the girls’ section, housekeeping, cookery, sewing, and 
dressmaking, fruit-preserving and jam-making, also laundry 
work, may be learned 

Pupils travel free on the railways, and the time-table 
fits in conveniently with school hours. 


ART IN LONDON. 


Exhibitions are thick on the ground these days, and it is 
more valuable, at a time when so many significant things are 
to be seen, to suggest an itinerary for those with a day of 
London leisure than to attempt analysis of any one of half 
a dozen important shows. Let me therefore, as though the 
galleries were statesmen in a panorama of some dream 
Coahtion, name the personalities of interest from Right 
to Left. 


Extreme Right: National Gallery. 

The rearrangement of the principal religious pictures in 
the National Gallery is a personal triumph for the Director, 
who, having conceived the happy idea of treating the 
Rotunda as a home for the great altar pieces, has so hung 
the galleries which, in cruciform plan, lead into the domed 
centre space, that visitors receive a real impression of an 
Itahan cathedral interior. In the central space the huge 
pictures, that formerly sprawled across the walls of rooms 
miscellaneously peopled, now enjoy the dignity and promi- 
nence that only suitable setting and sympathetic neighbours 
can give. 


Right Centre: The Royal Academy. 

As by no means a regular visitor to the Academy, I went 
expecting to find a welter of riddle-pictures, fashionable 
portraits, photographic landscape, vast commemorative 
daubs and—but this was the faintest of hopes—some slight 
trace of the influence of the War Museum Exhibition of 
last autumn when, for the first time, Burlington House 
opened its doors to the newest methods and the most 
extreme. Fact was at once an advance on expectation and 
a disappointment. The “literary picture” is largely 
absent; the portraits are fashionable but, in some cases, 
possess force and originality ; the landscape is too slick 
and often empty, but it is far from photographic. On the 
other hand, only one small watercolour (1066 in the South 
Rooms) in this collection of fifteen hundred items gives any 
indication of the revolutionary experiments in technique 
that are commonplaces in most modern exhibitions. 


Centre : Camille Pissarro. 

The Leicester Galleries in Green Street, Leicester Square, 
have achieved a genuine Pissarro exhibition and there is 
not likely to be again so good an opportunity of seeing in 
quantity and quality the work of an utterly representative 
French Impressionist. It is strange nowadays to think 
what storms of indignation greeted this hard, unsentimental 
but, to our eyes, essentially moderate method of painting 
light and colour in nature. 


Left Centre: Adam Slade. 

The Eldar Gallery, over Metzler’s shop in Great Marl- 
borough Street, never show bad work. Their latest one- 
man show is of interesting landscape, a little tentative, but 
never mere imitation. 


Extreme Left: The Independent Gallery and the 
London Group. _ | 

The Independent Gallery at 7a, Grafton Strect, is a new 
gallery, and has opened with what is perhaps the best 
exhibition of French moderns yet shown in London. Itis 
useless in this space to attempt detail. Sufficient to say 
that a visit is essential to an appreciation not only of what 
the younger Frenchmen are striving to achieve, but also of 
the important fact that their manner is rooted in the past 
and that, if we deny them sincerity and vision, we deny it 
equally to Daumier and to Puvis de Chavannes. 

The London Group at Heals (Tottenham Court Road) 
have abandoned Cubism. Some of them are still a little 
uncomfortable in their new nakedness ; others have found 
freedom and grace. It is desirable to see what is a stimu- 
lating and often charming exhibition in order to compare the 
work of young Englishmen with that of France, which is so 
largely its inspiration. MICHAEL SADLEIR. | 
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My little shop under the arches is gone, 
And so is the stall ; 


The fruit, the flowers and the cheery old dame 
Who wore a red shawl. 


They told me quite bluntly to-day she was dead, 
And so was the cat. | 

I used to love watching them sitting together, 
So sleek and so fat. 


A pippin grown ripe in a Somerset sun 
Was old Mother Moore. l 

Beaming her smiles without bias or favour 
On rich and on poor. 


And many a bantering boy, I'll be bound, 
Had reason to wince, ... 

The tongue of my russet-cheeked dame of good 
Was flavoured with quince. [cheer 


Her peerless Diogenes lived in a tub, 
The gravest of cats. 

Purring his prayers in Egyptian to Ptah, 
And watching for rats. 


With manner contemptuous of commerce or 
A face like a sphinx, [coin,... 

Each dip of the scales he regarded severely 
With wisest of winks. 


The shimmering sheen on his coat in the sun 
No loom could devise ; 

No topaz of Tarus translucently clear 
Could equal his eyes. 


HE-LIT TLE*SHOP 
NDER: THE:-ARCHES 


Atnight, when thecheery old dame went to bed, 
They flamed into light : 

Burning like beacons to guide home the fairies 
Who fly in the night. 


Thelittle stall laden with fruitand with flowers 
Was loved by the sun, 

Who bathed it in colour from earliest morn 
‘Till evening was done. 


And sometimes his rays pierced the velvety 
Like searchlights at sea, (gloom 

And out of mysterious corners the fairies 
Came dancing to me. 


One day a blue butterfly, blue as the skies, 
Flew out through the doors.... 

A stowaway hid in a basket of fruit 
From Italian shores. 


I had seen her before on a Florentine slope, 
A garden of mirth ! 

She begged me to tell her if skies were as blue 
In lands of my birth. 


I whispered of larkspur all covered with dew... 
I saw her wings stir. 
O, had I but warned her the flowersof the North 


Were never for her ! 


A miracle, poised like an aigrette of down, 
She tiptoed in glee, 

Her wings opalescent like gems in a ring... 
Or moonlight at sea, 


Then fluttered a moment and fell at my feet 
Just outside the arch. | 

She thought it was April in England .. . Alas! 
I knew it was March. 


Thatmorning, attended by winds from the East, 
Came Death with his scythe— 

A grim tax collector who never calls twice 
To gather his tithe. 


The velvety shadows I loved, too, are gone— 
They've boarded them up; 

And pitchpine replaces the old oaken doors : 
O, bitter the cup ! 


And on them a glaring red notice is nailed.... 
I prayed they'd forget. 

O cursed be the scoundrel who cast them the 
“THIS ARCH IS TO LET.” [type, 


Nowspiders are spinning their gossamer snares 
On crevice and crack, 

And if any poor stowaway fairies are left, 
They'll never get back. 


My little shop under the arches is gone, 
And so is the stall ; 

The fruit, the flowers, the sunand the shadows, 
The gossips and all. 


But never a cloud but some silver conceals, 
Smiles steal o'er my face.... 

The creepers that climb near the notice of red 
Are growing apace. 
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EDUCATION AT WESTMINSTER.. 


The members of Parliament who ask questions about Educa- 
tion in the House may be divided into two main classes. To 
the first belong those who may be said to have expert knowledge 
of the subject, as, for example, Sir Philip Magnus and Major 
Gray. The second class comprises those members whose 
questions are instigated and often actually worded by outside 
bodies. Such members have only a layman's acquaintance with 
education and the fact is often painfully evident in their questions. 

Mr. Fisher is very kind to these latter gentlemen, and a student 
of Hansard cannot but admire the way in which he spares 
their feelings and sometimes even helps them to elucidate their 
own questions. Of late the layman questioner has predominated. 


PENSIONS. 


Major Steel recently asked Mr. Fisher if he could issue a 
statement defining the evidence which will be accepted as to 
the length of service rendered by the teacher who is applying for 
a pension. Mr. Fisher declined ‘‘ to define precisely ” what 
kind of evidence would suffice. He said ‘ I do not think that such 
a statement could be made as would help teachers and not lead 
to misunderstanding. Where the Board have no record of the 
service claimed by a teacher he is asked to obtain a certificate 
from the school or schools as to his service ; but if this cannot be 
done the Board are prepared to consider any corroborative 
evidence which the teacher can furnish. It is impossible to 
define precisely the evidence which will be accepted.” 


The following dialogue relates to the same question and took 
place before the foregoing question was asked and answered ; 


Major Steel asked the President of the Board of Education 
whteher he is aware that great dissatisfaction is expressed 
amongst secondary feachers because letters written by them to 
the Board on questions relating to teachers’ superannuation 
have not been dealt with or even acknowledged ; and, if not, will 
he cause enquiries to be made as to why these letters have not 
been answered ? 


The President of the Board of Education (Mr. Herbert 
Fisher) : I am not aware of dissatisfaction on the ground that 
letters written by teachers have not been dealt with. The 
practice of acknowledging the receipt of letters was abandoned 
during the war for reasons of economy ; and the Board have not 
yet found it possible to resume the practice generally. If the 
hon. member will give me particulars of the cases which he has in 
mind, I will make inquiries. 


Major Steel: Is the right hon. gentleman aware that there 
are a large number of secondary teachers, especially those who 
are approaching pensionable age, who have written to the Board 
on previous occasions and asked what evidence as regards their 
period of service the Board will take ? To all these various 
letters no reply has been made. 


Mr. Fisher : I will look into the matter; but the hon. and 
gallant gentleman will understand that at the Board we are 
very short-handed at present ; we have not found it possible 
to resume our pre-war number; meanwhile, our work has very 
largely increased, especially in the Pensions Department. 


Major Steel: May I have the assurance that this matter 
of the superannuation of secondary teachers will receive the 
attention of the right hon. gentleman, and that eitherastatement 
will be made, or else the letters will be answered ? 


Mr. Fisher : The conditions under which the pensions are 
granted are perfectly well known. The Superannuation Act 
is an Act of Parliament, and there is no difficulty whatever in 
ascertaining the facts. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


Physical Training will become more and more important as 
a part of the curriculum of schools of all kinds. Particular 
importance attaches to the subject in relation to the new Con- 
tinuation Schools. The following reply was made by Mr. Fisher 
in answer to a question by Colonel Yates as to the progress made 
in meeting the widespread demand for more properly trained 
teachers of the subject :— 

“ The Board have made arrangements with the Local Educa- 


tion Authority and managers for a one-year’s course of training 
for men teachers to be given at the Sheffield Training College, 
especially for those who intend to take up work as organisers 
of physical training. At Reading University College a course of 
the same duration is conducted for certificated women teachers, 
mainly with a view to work in continuation schools. The Board 
understand that proposals for providing facilities for the teachers 
of physical training are being formulated by other authorities. 

“ Summer courses for this purpose, generally of a month's 
duration, are organised by the Educational Handwork Associa- 
tion at Scarborough and St. Anne’s, and by the Local Education 
Authorities of the West Riding and Glamorgan at Ilkley and 
Barry respectively : there are other courses in subjects related 
to physical training at Bingley and Bangor. All these classes 
are aided by the Board; and maintenance and travelling 
allowances are offered by the Board to some 300 teachers towards 
the cost of attencing the summer courses at Scarborough, 
Ilkley and Barry. Several physical training colleges for women 
under private management provide a two or three years’ course 
for the training of expert women teachers of physical exercises. 

“The following table shows the number of local education 
authorities who „have appointed organisers of physical training 
up to date :— 


COUNTIES” 24 iackd cus sneer’ 
County Boroughs 
Boroughs ..... 
Urban Districts 
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AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR SCHOOL IN LITHUANIA. 


Sir J. D. Rees asked the Prime Minister whether an applica- 
tion has been made on behalf of the existing administration of 
Lithuania for assistance for the establishment of an English 
public or grammar school in that province or republic; and, if 
so, whether he proposes to ask the British taxpayer to educate 
Lithuania as well as England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Serbia, 
and other countries ? 


Mr. Harmsworth : The assistance requested by the Lithuanian 
Government from His Majesty’s Government is not financial. 
His Majesty’s Government have merely been asked for their 
advice and assistance in obtaining teachers for the proposed 
British school in Lithuania. I need hardly say that His Majesty’s 
Government have complied most willingly with this request, 
and are endeavouring to afford all possible facilities to the 
Lithuanian Government in the matter. The hon. member may 
rest assured that no demands will be made on the British tax- 
payer in this connection. 


EX-SERVICE TEACHERS (DEATH GRATUITY). 


Mr. Stanton asked the President of the Board of Education 
if he is aware that ex-service teachers who are no longer Ar 
medical category through wounds or other disablement contracted 
on military service do not become entitled to the death gratuity 
under the terms of the Education Act, 1918; is he aware that 
in order to ascertain their present medical state these disabled 
ex-service teachers are compelled to undergo a medical examina- 
tion at their own expense, and should the result be that thev are 
below Br their next-of-kin will receive no gratuity ; and whether, 
seeing that the medical state of these men was Ar on entering 
His Majesty’s forces, and that a teacher who stayed at home 
because of unfitness can claim the bencfit for his next-of-kin, 
he will take steps to rectify this state of affairs ? 


Mr. Fisher : I would refer the hon. member to the answers 
which I gave on 16th Februaty to the hon. member for Walsall 
(Sir R. Cooper) and on 18th February to the hon. member for 
East Cardiff (Sir W. Seager). I may add that it is not the case 
that ex-service men whose category was below Bı are regarded 
as ineligible for a death gratuitv. The total number of ex- 
service teachers held to be ineligible for death gratuities is only 
35. 
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NEW EDITIONS brought down to the end of the GREAT WAR. 


LONGMANS’ HISTORICAL SERIES FOR SCHOOLS. 
By T. F. TOUT, M.A., Professor of History and Director 
of Advanced Study in History in the University of 
Manchester. In Three Books: Crown 8vo. 


New Edition of Book I. brought down to the Con- 
clusion of Peace with Germany in 1919. 


Book I.—A First Book of British History, from the 
Earliest Times to 1919. With 8g Hus- 
trations, 13 Genealogical Tables, and 26 
Maps and Plans. 3s. 6d. 


New Edition of Book II. brought down to the Signing 
of the Armistice. 


Book II.—A History of Great Britain, from the 
Earliest Times to 1918. With 36 Maps and 
Plans, 8 Genealogical Tables, and 147 Por- 
traits and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
5s. 6d. 
Book II. is also issued in Two Parts. 
Part I.—-From the Earliest Times to 1485. 3s. 6d. 


Part II.—From 1485 to 1918. 3s. 6d. 


New Edition of Book III. brought down to the Sign- 
ing of the Armistice. 

Book III.—An Advanced History of Great Britain, 
from the Earliest Times to 1918. With 
29 Genealogical Tables and 63 Maps and 
Plans. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Book III. is also issued in Three Parts. 

Part 1.—From the Earliest Times to 1485. 48. 

Part II.—From 1485 to 1714. 4s. 

Part III.—lrom 1714 to 1918. 48. 
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New Edition brought down to the Conclusion of the 
War. 


A STUDENT'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM 
THE EARLIEST TIMES. By SAMUEL RAWSON 
GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D. With 378 IMlustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 2is. 

Or in Three Volumes as follows :— 

Vol. I.—B.c. 55 to A.D. 1509. With 173 Illustrations. 6s. 
Vol. II.—ı1509 to 1689. With 96 Illustrations. 6s. 
Vol. III.—-1689 to r919. With 116 Illustrations. 6s. 


New Edition brought down to the Peace of Versailles. 
OUTLINE OF ENGLISH HISTORY. B.C. 55— 
A.D. 1919. By S. R. GARDINER, LL.D. With 71 
Illustrations and 17 Maps. Crown 8vo. 4s. 
Or in Two Parts— 
First Period, B.c. 55 to A.D. 1603. Is. 9d. 
Second Period, 1603 to 1919. 2s. 6d. 


New Edition brought down to the Peace of Versailles. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PEACE OF VER- 
SAILLES, 1919. By CYRIL RANSOME, M.A., late 
Professor of Modern Literature and History, Yorkshire 
College, Victoria University. With Tables, Plans, Maps, 
Index, etc. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Or in Two Parts, 38. each. 


Part I.—To THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH, A.D. 1603. 
Part II.—a.p. Teo to I919. 


A SUMMARY OF RANSOME’S SHORT HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND, FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO 
THE PEACE OF VERSAILLES. NEw EDITION. 18s.9d. 


New Edition brought down to the end of the War. 
A HISTORY OF EUROPE. By A. J. GRANT, M.A., 
King’s College, Cambridge, Professor of History in Leeds 
University. 
The new Edition, revised in 1920, brings the narrative 
down to the End of the Great War, and includes New 
Chapters on England and Great Britain. With 13 Coloured 
Maps, and 13 Uncoloured Maps and Plans in the Text, 
including NEW MAPS, showing the European Countries 
engaged in the Great War with Dates of Entry into the 
Conflict, and the Furthest Advance of the German Army, 
1914 to 1918, with Line at Date of Armistice. 
Complete in one volume. 12s. 6d. NET. 
Also issued in Three Parts :— 


Part I.—The Classical World. 38. NET 
Part II.—The Middle Ages. 48. NET 
Part III.—Modern Europe. 68. NET 


The following New Chapters have been added :— 
Part III. Chapter VI. England in the Sixteenth Century 
X. Great Britain in the Seventeenth 
Century. 
m E XVI. Great Britain in the Eighteenth 
: Century. 
RE 2 XX. Great Britain in the Nineteenth 
Century. 
s „XXI. The Latest Age: Between Two 
Wars. 
a „ XXII. The Great War. 


New Edition brought down to the end of the War. 
OUTLINES OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. By A. J. 
GRANT, M.A. The New Edition, issued in 1919, brings 
the narrative down to the End of the Great War, and 
includes New Chapters on the History of England and 
Great Britain. With 95 Illustrations and 22 Maps and 
Plans, including NEW MAPS, showing the European Countries 
engaged in the Great War with Dates of Entry into the 
Conflict, and the Furthest Advance of the German Army, 
1914 and 1918, with Line at Date of Armistice. 
Complete in one volume. 6s. 
Also issued in Two Sections :— 
SECTION I, containing Part I, THE CLASSICAL WORLD, and 


Part II, THE MIDDLE AGES. 3s. 6d. 
SECTION IJ, containing Part III, THE MoDERN WORLD. 
3s. 6d. 


The following New Chapters have been added :— 
Part Il. Chapter IX. The British Isles to the Norman 
Conquest. 
» XVII. British History from 1066 to 1327. 
y XX. British History from 1327 to 1485 
— The Hundred Years’ War and 
the Wars of the Roses. 
Part II. Chapter VI. The Age of the Tudors—British 
History from 1485 to 1603. 
m 7 X. Great Britain under the Stuarts. 
XV. Great Britain in the Eighteenth 
Century, 1714 to 1815. 
= œ XVIII. Great Britain in the Nineteenth 
Century, 1815 to 1875. 
2 » XIX, Forty Years of Peace between 
, two Wars. 
3 A XX. The Great War. 


New Edition brought down to the Peace of Versailles. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR CATHOLIC 
SCHOOLS. By E. WYATT-DAVIES, M.A. With 15 
Maps in the Text. 6s. 6d. 


New Edition brought down to the Peace of Versailles. 
OUTLINES OF BRITISH HISTORY. By E. WYATT- 
DAVIES, M.A. With 15 Maps in the text, 90 Illustrations 
and 11 Genealogical Tables. 4s. 


A COMPLETE LIST OF ALL MESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN & CO’S BOOKS ON HISTORY WILL BE 
SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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LONGMANS’ CLASS-BOOKS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


- HEROES OF INDIAN HISTORY 


By J. C. ALLEN. With 8 Maps and 37 Illustrations | ls. 6d. 


TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE 


By CHARLES and MARY LAMB. (Abridged.) With 28 Illustrations. 


Introduction and Notes by D. SALMON - 2s. Od. 
CAPTAIN COOK’S VOYAGES 
(Abridged.) With Frontispiece, Introduction and Notes by J. C. ALLEN : Is. 9d. 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH 


By CHARLES READE (Abridged.) With Frontispiece, Introduction and Notes by J.C. ALLEN 2s. Od. 


THE LIFE OF NELSON 


By ROBERT SOUTHEY. (Abridged.): With 12 Maps and Illustrations. 


Introduction and Notes by J. C. ALLEN Is. 9d. 
THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF 


BY STANLEY WEYMAN. (Abridged.) With Introduction and Notes ls. 9d. 


WESTWARD HO! 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY (Abridged.) With Frontispiece. Introduction and Notes by J.C. ALLEN 1s. 9d. 


SOHRAB AND RUSTUM, AND BALDER DEAD 


By MATTHEW ARNOLD. With Frontispiece, Introduction and Notes Is. 9d. 


A full List of the Series, which now comprises 59 volumes of Prose and Poetry, will be sent on application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4, 


MESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


have pleasure in announcing 


A New and Thoroughly Revised Edition of 
LONGMANS’ GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. Book II. The World for Junior Students 


This New Edition has been thoroughly revised and in places rewritten. The Text has been brought into accordance with the 
decisions of the Peace Treaty, and the Maps have been either revised or redrawn in accordance with the Text. 
The book contains 35 Illustrations and 88 Maps, of which 79 are coloured. Price 4s. 6d. 


The chief alterations are :— 
1. TEXT.—The Chapters on Germany and Austria-Hungary have been rewritten, and separate sections are now given to 


Germany. Poland. 
Austria. Czecho-Slovakia. 
Hungary. Yugo-Slavia. 


The sections on the Balkan States have also been rewritten so as to show the great changes in Roumania and some 
of the other States. Throughout the book the Text has been revised as far as it affects former German Colonial 
Possessions. All this matter has been rewritten in accordance with the most up-to-date information. 


2. MAPS.—In many cases it has been necessary only to make alterations in the colour and black-and-white maps as well 
as in red boundary lines, but in the case of Central Europe new Maps have been constructed. 
(a) Northern Central Europe, showing Germany, Poland, and Czecho-Slovakia. 
(b) Southern Central Europe, showing the new boundaries of Austria, Hungary, Roumania, and the Yugo- 
Slav State. 
The Map of the British Empire has been also brought into accordance with the decisions of the Peace Treaty. 


_. It is hoped that this New Edition will prove of interest, and, with the view to making the book further known, the Publishers 
will be pleased to consider applications for specimen copies from the Heads of Schools. 


A CAUSAL GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH ISLES. By J. MARTIN, B.Sc., Senior Geography 


Master, Coopers’ Company’s School, London. With rro Maps, Diagrams, and Illustrations. Price 48. 6d. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C.4 
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BELL'S NEW TEXT BOOKS 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, Pt. I. By CLEMENT V. DURELL 


M.A., Senior Mathematics Master, Winchester College, and G. W. PALMER, 
M.A.. late Master of the Royal Mathematical School, Christ's Hospital. 
With Introduction and full Answers, 4s. 6d. Without Introduction and 
with Answers only where intermediate work is required, 3s. 6d. Answers 
separately, Is. {Cambridge Mathematical Series. 


In designing this book the authors have assumed that discussions in the text 
are rarely of value to the ordinary boy, and cannot replace oral instructions. 
In the text will therefore be found only a few simple cautions, some definite 
rules, and a number ot illustrative examples. The first part covers the usual 
course up to and including quadratic equations. It is provided with a large 
number of miscellaneous examples in which every endeavour has been made to 
introduce practical questtons and make Algebra a living subject. The book 
has been revised by a teacher who has had wide experience of the needs of 
students at Technical Colleges and Evening Schools. 


“ Full of interest and should stimulate the application of elementary mathe- 
matics to ordinary affairs.’"—TimMEs EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. 


A CONCISE GEOMETRY. By CLEMENT V. DURELL, M.A., 
Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. [Ready immediately. 


In this new book the number of propositions is limited to the smallest amount 
consistent with the requirements of the average examination. The book is, 
therefore, compact in treatment. The propositions are printed consecutively, 
but the proofing of the theorems has been reduced to a minimum. There are 
a large number of rider examples and constructive exercises grouped according 
to the blocks of propositions. 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. A First Year’s Course. By 
C. PENDLEBURY, M.A., F.R.A.S., and W. S. BeEarp. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


This book is based on a scheme suggested by the Board of Education for the 
co-ordination of the teaching of Arithmetic with the teaching of the principles 
of the keeping of accounts. It contains all that is necessary for a first year’s 
course for students in Day Continuation Schools and also for pupils in Secondary 
Schools who may be preparing for a business career. 


A FIRST COURSE IN THE CALCULUS. By W.P. 


Minne, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Mathematics, Leeds University,and G. J. B. 
Westcott, M.A., Head Mathematics Master, Bristol Grammar School. Part 
11., 5s. Also Part I., Second Edition, 4s., or complete with answers, 8s. 6d. 

[Bell's Mathematical Series. 
General Fditor : Prof. W. P. Mitne, Leeds University 


The First Part of this First Course is devoted to the Differential Calculus 
with applications to Rates, Maxima and Minima, and Geometry. The SECOND 
Harr deals with the processes of Integration in their application to Areas, 
Volumes, Centres of Gravity, Moments of Inertia, and Centres of Pressure. 


ARITHMETIC, Pt. II. By F. W. Doss, M.A., and H. K. 
MarspeNn, M.A., Assistant Master at Eton College. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


This book covers the ground required for the new combined syllabus of the 
School Certificate and Army Examinations, and deals in some detail with 
Mensuration. Logarithms are fully treated, and there is a large selection of 
Revision Papers, dealing with the various subtects in turn. 

Part 1. is now in sts Third Edition. 3s. Gd. [Bell's Mathematical Series. 


INTERMEDIATE CHEMISTRY. By ALEXANDER SMITH, 


B.Sc:, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry and Head of the department of 
Chemistry in Columbia University. Post 8vo. Illustrated. 8s. Gd. net. 


This: new text-book of Chemistry is longer than the Elementary volume, 
and shorter than the College Chemistry by the same author. It includes a 
brief outline of Agricultural Chemistry. It contains, also, a discussion of 
Foods and their heating values, an explanation of the methods for softening 
water, and other practical applications of chemistry. 
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PRESENT-DAY PRECIS. By A.W. Reapy, B.A. An 


entirely New Edition, rewritten to fit present requirements. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 


Contains instructions and specimens for Candidates preparing for the Army 
London Matriculation, Cambridge, * Previous,” Schools * Leaving ” Certi- 
ficate, ete. 


LE FRANCAIS, A Practical French Course. By MARC 


Ceppi and Li. J. Jones, B.A., both of Whitgift School, Croydon. Part 
L, now ready, 2s. 6d. Part Il. in the Press. 


This new Course is founded on the recommendations contained in the Board 
of Education Memoranda on the Teaching and Organisation in Secondary 
Schools (Modem Languages), 1912, the Board of Education Report of an Fn- 
quiry into the Teaching of French in London Secondary Schools, 1918, and the 
Report of the Government Committee appointed to inquire into the Position 
of Modern Languages, 1918. The Grammatical Terminology is, as far as 
possible, that suggested by the Joint Committee. 


MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY. By Cuarces D. 


Hazen, Professor of Histcry, Cclvmbia University. With Maps and 
Illustrations. 7s. Gd. net. 


To all thoughtful persons the European War has brought home with over- 
whelming power the importance of a knowledge of modern European history. 
For without such knowledge no one can understand or begin to understand 
the significance of the forces that have made it, the vastness of the issues 
involved, the nature of what is indisputably one of the gravest crises, if not 
the very gravest, in the history of mankind. 


LADDER IN HISTORY. By Georce Guest, J.P., BA., 


Head Master of St. Paul’s School, Bournemouth. In six volumes. 8vo. 
With numerous Illustrations. 
The first six volumes of Bell’s “ Ladder in History” aim at presenting an 


Elementary Course in British History suitable for all the classes of Primary 
Schools and for the Lower and Middle Forms of Secondary Schools, 


Book I. Heroes of the Homeland. ls. &. 
Suitable for Standards I. and II. 


Book II. Great Leaders in History. 2s. 
Suitable for Standard III. 


Book III. Changes in Social Life. 2s. 4d. 
Suitable for Standard IV. 


Book IV. An Imperial History of England. New and Revised 
Edition. 2s. 6d. 
Suitable for Standard V. 


Book V. A Social History of England. Fourth Edition. 2s. 6d. 
Suitable for Standard VI. 


pook VI. A Constitutional History of England. Revised Edition. 
S. . 
Suitable for Standards VI. and VII. 


New Editions of Books 1V., V., and VI. are in active preparation, bringing 
them up to the tnc.usion of the Treaty of Versailles, 1$19. 


NEW READERS. 
Imperial Readers. By Eva Harris. INustrated in 


colour. Infant Primer, 9d. Infant Reader No. 1., is. Infant Reader 
No. Il., Is. 3d. 


Last of the Barons. By Lord Lytton. 
Continuous Readers. Crown &vo. Illustrated. Limp cloth. Is. 6d. 


THE JOY OF EDUCATION. By Witiiam PLATT, with 


Introduction by Joun Apams, M.A, B.Sc., Professor of Education. 
University of London. 2s. 6d. net. 


Prof. Joun Apams says: “To many people Mr. Platt's title will appear almost 
a contradiction in terms, yet few books live so well up to their titles, Joy bubbles 
through all its pages, and in spite of himself the reader catches the infection. 


SCHOOLS OF TO-MORROW IN ENGLAND. By 


JOSEPHINE Ransom, Author of * Our Philosophy of Education.” Demy 
16mo. Paper boards. 1s. 6d. net. ° 


JournaL OF Epucation— Miss Ransom provides a series of interesting 
impressions of a number of schools where useful work is being dene on more 
or less original lines, and we commend these sketches to the attention of our 
readers.” 


Messrs. Bell will be happy to send their Complete Educational 
Catalogue, post free, upon application. 
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ISSUED COMPLETE WITH OR WITHOUT ANSWERS; IN 

SEPARATE PARTS, OR EXAMPLES SEPARATELY. 

PLEASE WRITE FOR DETAILS AND PRICES. 
Pendlebury’s Arithmetic. With 8,000 Examples. By C. 

P:xpteuury, M.A., formerly of St. Paul’s School, 28th Edition. Ss. 6d. 


Pendlebury and Robinson’s New School Arithmetic. 
16th Edition. 5s. 6d. 


Pendlebury and Beard’s Commercial Arithmetic. 
14th Edition. 3s. 6d. 
Pendlebury and _ Beard’s ‘* Shilling ’’ Arithmetic. 


568th Thousand. Is. 9d., or with answers, 2s. 3d. 
Pendlebury and Robinson’s New “ Shilling ’’ Arith- 


metic. 13th Edition. Is. 9d., or with answers, 2s. 3d. 


Pendlebury and Robinson’s Junior Arithmetic. 
Edition. With or without answers, 2s. 6d. 


Pendlebury’s Preparatory Arithmetic. 
With Revision Papers, 2s. 6d. 


Baker and Bourne’s Public School Arithmetic. By 
W. M. Baker. M.A., and A. A. Bourne, M.A., of Cheltenham College. 
5th Edition. 5s. 6d. 

Baker and Bourne’s Student’s Arithmetic. 

Baker and Bourne’s ‘ Shilling ” 


Edition. Is. 9d., or with answers, 2s. 3d. 


Arithmetic for Preparatory Schools. By TREVOR 
Dennis, M.A., Head Master of Lady Manners’ School, Bakewell, late 
Mathematics Master at Sherborne School. Crown Ssvo., 4s., or with 
answers, 4s. 6d. Also issued in two parts, limp cloth. Part I., 2s. 6d. 
Part Il., 2s, General Editor: Pro, W. P. Minne, Leeds University. 

[Bell's Mathematical Series, 


Problem Papers in Arithmetic for Preparatory 
Schools. By T. Cooper Situ, M.A., Mathematics Master, St. Peter's 
Court, Broadstairs. 2nd Edition. 2s. 6d. (Bell's Mathematical Series. 

Arithmetic.. By H. FREEMAN, M.A., formerly Mathematics 
Master at the Haberdashers’ Aske’s School. 7th Edition. 3s. 6d. f 

(Bell’s Mathematical Series. 

Arithmetic. By F. W. Dosrs, M.A., and H. K. MARSDEN, 
M.A., Assistant Masters at Eton College. Part I., 3rd Edition, 3s. 6d, 
Part IT.. 3s. 6d [Bels Mathematical Series, 

Commercial Arithmetic and Accounts. By A. RISDON 

Pater, B.A., B.Sc., and J. STEPHENSON, M.A., M.Com., B.Sc. (Econ.), 


both of the Regent Street Polytechnic. 6s. net. 
: (Bell's Mathematical Series. 


“It almost makes one wish one were a modern child, so that one could be 


educated on such a book,’’—NaTuRE, 
A ** Shilling ’’ Arithmetic. By J. W. Ropertson, M.A., 


B.Sc., Senior Mathematics Master at Central School, Aberdeen. 6th 
Edition. 1s. 9d. net: with answers, 2s. 3d. net. 
{Bell’s Mathematical Series. 


12th 


4th Edition. 


Sth Edition. 


Arithmetic. 5th 


Baker and Bourne’s Elementary Algebra. 17th Edition. 


5s. 6d. 

Baker and Bourne’s Shorter Algebra. 5th Edition. 
36. 6d. 

Baker and Bourne’s First Algebra. oth Edition. 2s. 6d. 


Baker and Bourne's Elementary Geometry. 12th 


Edition. Revised, 5s. 6d. 
Baker and Bourne’s New Geometry. 4th Edition. 
3s. 6d. 


Baker and Bourne’s First Geometry. 5th Edition. 2s. 


Borchardt and Perrott’s Geometry for Schools. By 
W. G. BorcuarntT, M.A., and Rev. A. D. Perrott, M.A., of Cheltenham 
College. 5s. 6d. 


Analytical Geometry of the Straight Line and Circle. 
By Joun MILNE, M.A., Senior Mathematics Master of the Mackie Academy, 
Stonehaven. Crown 8vo. 5s. [Bell’s Mathematical Series. 


Borchardt and Perrott’s New Trigonometry for Schools. 
12th Edition. 5s, 6d. 


Borchardt and Perrott'’s Junior Trigonometry. 4s. 6d. 


Borchardt and Perrott’s First Numerical Trigonometry. 
3s. 6d. 
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Pendlebury’s Elementary Trigonometry. 7th Edition. 5s. 
Plane Trigonometry. By H. L. REEp, M.A., Assistant 


Mathematics and Science Master, Westminster School. 2nd Edition. 
4s. 6d. [Bell's Mathematical Series. 
“ The best school book on the market.’’—A.M.A. 


Statics. By R. C. Fawpry, M.A., B.Sc., Head of the Military 
and Engineering Side, Clifton College. 5s., or in two parts. Part I., 3rd 
Edition, 3s. Part 11., 3rd Edition, 2s. 6d. [Bells Mathematical Series. 

“This book can be confidently recommended.”’—NATURE. 

Dynamics. By R.C. Fawnry, M.A., B.Sc., 5s. Or Part I, 

3rd Edition. 3s. Part II. 2s. 6d. [Bell’s Mathematical Series. 
“A valuable feature is the building up of the subject along historical lines.” 

—THE Times. 

A First Course in the Calculus. By Prof. W. P. MILNE, 
M.A., D.Sc., and G. J. B. Westcorr, M.A.. Head Mathematics Master, 
Bristol Grammar School. Crown 8vo., with answers. Part I. 2nd 
Edition. 4s. Part II. 5s. Complete with answers, 8s. 6d. 

(Bell’s Mathematical Series. 

Differential Calculus for Colleges and Secondary Schools 
By Cuartes Davison, Sc.D., formerly Mathematics Master at King 
Edward's School, Birmingham. Crown 8svo., with Revision Exercises, 
Essays, and Problem Papers. 6s. 

Mathematical Problem Papers for Secondary Schools. 
By C. Davison, M.A.. Sc.D. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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TEXT-BOOKS BY PROF. SMITH. 


Introduction to Inorganic Chemistry. By ALEX. SMITH, 
B.Sc., Ph.D. F.R.S.E., Prof. of Chemistry and Head of the Department, 
Columbia University. 35th Thousand. 12s. 6d. net. 


Experimental Inorganic Chemistry. A Laboratory 
Outline for use with the above. 6th Edition, revised. 4s. net. 


General Chemistry for Schools. 45th Thousand. New 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 10s. 6d. net. 


A Laboratory Outline of General Chemistry. For use 
with the General Chemistry. 4th Edition, revised. 47th Thousand. 
4s. net. 


Elementary Chemistry for Schools. Adapted for use in 
English Schools by H. A. Woorton, M.A., B.Sc., Late Senior Science 
Master, Westminster School. 6s. net. 


A Laboratory Outline of Elementary Chemistry. For 
use with the Elementary Chemistry. 2s. 6d. net. 


Inorganic Chemistry. By JAMES WALKER, B.Sc., Ph.D., 
F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, Edinburgh University. 12th Edition, 
revised and enlarged. 4s. net. 


Inorganic Chemistry for Upper Forms. By P. W. 
Oscrort, M.A., Uppingham School. 2nd Edition. 6s. net. 


An Introduction to Chemistry, By D. S. Macnarr, Ph.D., 
B.Sc., 9th Edition. 2s. 6d. 


A First Year’s Course of Chemistry. By J. SINCLAIR, 
M.A., B.Sc., Head Master of Shawlands Academy, Glasgow, and G. W. 
M’ALLISTER, M.A. 2nd Edition. 2s. 


A Three Years’ Course in Practical Physics. By 
James Sincan, M.A., B.Sc, Healmaster of Shawlands Academy, 
Glasgow. In Three Parts, c-own 8vo. w.th numerous Diagrims, 2s, each. 


An Introduction to the Study of Plants. By F. E. 
Fritcu, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.L.S., Professor of Botany, East London College, 
and E. J. Satisnury, D.Sc., F.L.S., Fellow of and Lecturer in Botany, 
University College, London. 4th Edition, 6s. net. 


Elementary Studies in Plant Life. By F. E. FRITCH 
and E. J. Sarispury. 3rd Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 


Elementary Botany. By Percy Groom, M.A., D.Sc., 
F.L.S., Professor of the Technology of Woods and Forests in the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology. 16th Edition, Ss. 


Practical Plant Physiology. By FREDERICK KEEBLE. 
Sc.D., Sherardian Professsor of Botany, Oxford University, assisted by 
M. C. Rayner, B.Sc., formerly Lecturer in Botany at University College, 
Reading. With numerous Illustrations. 2nd Edition. 4s. 6d. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


The Teachers Council. 
UNIFICATION AND CONTROL. 


. On the afternoon of Saturday, the 15th May, there was 
held at the Connaught Rooms, Kingsway, an important 
Conference of representatives of National Associations of 
Teachers. The meeting was convened by the Teachers 
Registration Council and each of the Associations had been 
invited to send six representatives. Including the members 
of the Council who were present, the total attendance was 
about two hundred. 


Sir Michael Sadler, Chairman of the Teachers Council, 
presided, and in his opening address he said that in the work 
of conducting a Register of Teachers the Council had been 
led to consider what steps should be taken to make more 
effective in English national life the experience of bodies 
of teachers. The Council had been impelled to the belief 
that the experience of teachers was not at present as fully 
available as it might be because it was somewhat broken up 
into separate associations. All who had served on the 
Teachers Registration Council had felt the value it had been 
to each of them to have assembled in one room in Council 
or committee, men and women speaking with direct know- 
ledge of practically every branch of teaching work. The 
Council was very far from wishing to arrogate to itself any 
duties lying outside its proper sphere. The members felt 
very strongly the value of having in English education a 
great number of separate representative associations, each 
with its own individuality and special task. Nothing 
should be done which would substitute a mechanical 
uniformity of decision for the real unity which comes from 
varied experience brought together. i 


The Council had asked the representatives of the teaching 
profession to that meeting in order that it might be ascer- 
tained whether others besides those of the Council had felt 
that there should be a greater unity in the consciousness 
of the teaching profession, that every professional worker, 
like every craftsman, should have some direct voice in 
shaping the conditions under which his work is done and 
that it was in the interests of the public and of the children 
that in all deliberations on educational policy and in the 
framing of proposed new regulations, those in authority 
should have a convenient opportunity of quickly consulting 
a widely representative and experienced body of teachers. 


He then called upon Sir John McClure to move the fol- 
lowing resolution :— 

“ That this Conference is of opinion that the 
divisions which now exist among teachers through 
the variety of institutions in which they serve and of 
subjects which they teach should not be emphasized 
to the extent of preventing united action for the benefit 
of education and of the profession as a whole.” 


Sir John said there was no class of whom it was more 
true than of teachers that they were one body but many 
members. If one section suffered, the other sections suffered 
with it, and if one section were extolled, others shared the 
honour. The gulf between sections must be bridged, but 
the bridge must permit of traffic both ways. We must not 
tolerate that a qualificd teacher who begins his work, let 
us say, in an elementary school shall be debarred from 
crossing over to a secondary school or, if need be, to a 
University. Nor must one who has received a good 
university education and begins his work in a secondary 
school be thought to lose prestige or to be penalised in 
salary for devoting himself to elementary education. 
Teaching was not so much a profession as a vocation, the 
grandest and noblest which any man or woman could be 
called to. They should strive to do their work in the 
grandest and noblest spirit, free from petty quarrels and 


- of the teachers of the country. 


from the constant absorption in detail which causes so 
many to dig themselves in with fatal efficiency. The 
ideal of unification had been partly realised in the existence 
of the Teachers Registration Council, which was not only 
maintaining and keeping a Register, but was maintaining 
and keeping an ideal, a task of infinitely greater importance. 
The Council had falsified many predictions. At its birth 
certain officials held that some things were absolutely 
inevitable. Most of these things had not yet occurred and 
the rest never can occur. He hoped that the spirit of 
unity exhibited in the Council would spread to the whole 
If it did the future was 
theirs. 


The resolution was seconded by Mr. G. H. Powell, 
Vice-President of the National Union of Teachers, who 
said he subscribed heartily to the ideal expressed by Sir 
John McClure. The step taken by the Council in summoning 
that meeting .was probably the beginning of the greatest 
movement ever known in the teaching profession. The 
resolution was intentionally general in its terms. It 
concerned a movement which could not be hurried. He was, 
of course, entirely convinced of the necessity of sectional 
organisation, but he realised that in complete separation 
from one another, sections were likely in many circum- 
stances to do more harm than good. When a section had 
attained its own point of view it should combine with the 
representatives of other sections and re-examine the whole 
problem from all points of view. The details of the present 
scheme must necessarily be left over for future consideration, 
but he hoped that all representatives present would be 
able to subscribe whole-heartedly to the ideal of a united 
teaching profession. 


Miss Evelyn B. Walsh, of the National Union of School 
Teachers, moved that the words ‘ not be unnecessarily 
emphasized ” be substituted for the words “not be 
emphasized,” but after a brief discussion she withdrew 
the amendment. 


Mr. Reginald Roper, of the Ling Association, asked 
whether he might test the feeling of the Conference as to 
the desirability of uniting the teaching profession by 
doing away with the sex barrier and pay equal salaries 
to men and women. It was agreed that this question 
should be deferred for consideration by thejCommittee, 
if one were appointed at a second Conference. 


The Chairman then put the resolution and declared it 
to be carricd unanimously. 


He then called upon Miss J. F. Wood, B.A., President 
of the National Union of Teachers, to move the following 
resolution :— 

“In order that education, both for children and for 
adults, may be brought to the highest level of efficiency 
and be adjusted to the various and changing needs of 
the community, the Conference desires legislation 
which will ensure that teachers shall be taken into 
consultation by both Central and Local Authorities 
on all important questions, administrative and other, 
affecting education.” 

Miss Wood said it was very gratifying to see so many 
people there passing a resolution with such delightful 
unanimity. She hoped they would carry the same unani- 
mity to the consideration of the second resolution. It had 
been of late the custom, both national and local, to consult 
teachers on matters which concerned them, but they had 
not always been consulted in the nght and proper way. 
Too often advice had been sought only from those at the 
head of the profession, men and women of great eminence, 
but not always able to represent the feelings of the mass 
of teachers. The resolution suggested that there should be 
a properly constituted body made up of people accredited 
to speak not only on their own behalf, but for those whom 

(Continued on page 276.) 
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NEW REGIONAL GEOGRAPHIES. 
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By LEONARD BROOKS, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
Geography Master at the William Ellis School. 
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III. Africa and Europe. 6s. 6d. 
Part I. Africa. With Maps and Plans. 2s. 6d. 
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Lecturer at the London Day Training College. 
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A MATRICULATION ENGLISH COURSE. 
By B. J. SPARKS, B.A., B.Sc. 
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Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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With Illustrations. 
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BENCHARA BRANFORD, M.A. 
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By F. Watts, M.A. (London), Lecturer in Experimental 
Psychology, Manchester University, and in the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Administration, Manchester College 
of Technology. This volume will cover the increasingly 
important matter of the Psychology of the Class as a 
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Now ready. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Teaching of English (WITH A CHAPTER ON FRENCH 
SCHOOLS). 

By Miss G. BRACKEN, Senior English Mistress at the 

Fulham County Secondary School, London ; Newnham, 

Cambridge, Hons. in Medieval and Modern Languages. 

[In preparation. 

The Teaching of Geography 

By Miss A. Booker, Chief Geography Mistress at the - 
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they represented. Local advisory committees were in an 
experimental stage, and the Burnham Committee had been 
set up for the consideration of definite subjects. These 
bodies were of great service since they brought people face 
to face and enabled them to arrive at an understanding of 
each other’s point of view. The resolution suggested that 
the Conference should affirm a general principle and then 
seek the ratification of the different associations. 


Mr. M. J. Rendall, Headmaster of Winchester College, 
in seconding the resolution said that it was to him an 
appropriate thing that the motion should be proposed by a 
lady representing Primary education and seconded by 
himself as representing the Public Schools of the country, 
and he hoped that it might be supported, among others, by 
a university representative. Secondary school teachers 
had of late been developing a greater sympathy with other 
forms of education. Among his colleagues were some 
who had passed on to the fields of university work or 
elementary school work. He himself visited primary 
schools from time to time and always found himself learning 
something of value, and as a member of the Teachers 
Registration Council he was constantly meeting those who 
were fully informed on matters of which he was totally 
ignorant. He thought that the Local Councils were a 
very important part of the proposal and that conference 
among the different sections of teachers would prove a 
source of enlightenment to the teachers themselves, 
enabling them later to educate those who sat on the 
Local Education Committees. 


Mr. Ginsberg, of the Teachers’ Guild, moved that for 
the word “ legislation ’’ in the resolution the word “ arrange- 
ments ” should be substituted. Mr. Bentlhiff, ex-President 
of the National Union of Teachers, said he hoped the 
amendment would not be carried. Legislation was necessary 
in order to provide for teachers as a matter of right and not 
as a favour the opportunity of placing their views before 
the administration. The resolution was supported by 
Mr. Rhead, of the Association of Technical Institutions, 
by Miss Lasham, of the National Association of Head 
Teachers, by Mr. Lucas of the Assistant Masters’ Associa- 
tion, and by Mr. E. Sims-Hilditch, of the Incorporated 
Society of Musicians. 

The amendment was supported by Mr. Lumby, of the 
National Union of Teachers, and after some discussion 
it was put to the meeting and declared lost by a large 
majority. 

The original resolution was then put and carried with 
two dissentients. 


Sir James Yoxall, Secretary of the National Union of 
Teachers, then moved :— 

‘The Conference asks the Teachers Registration 
Council to take steps to convene another Conference, 
to be held after the representatives present have 
submitted the foregoing resolutions to the Executives 
of the Associations they represent.” 


He said he desired to thank the Teachers Registration 
Council for summoning that Conference. Those present 
were now asked to consider how they should carry into 
effect the resolutions they had already passed. He felt 
that in movements of this kind the important thing was not 
to discuss elaborate designs or to waste time in quarrelling 
over points of method, but to remember the conditions of 
successful growth in a plant, which were that the seed must 
be good, the soil suitable, and the weather propitious. 
He thought that the three conditions he had named were 
present, and his advice was that they should be content 
with the general resolutions already adopted, should go 
back to their respective bodies with them, submitting 
them for full consideration and then send them back to a 
future Conference with suggestions and criticisms. Let 


them be content to plant the seed that afternoon and not 
at the. moment to be too greatly concerned as to how it 
would grow. 


Professor John Adams, of the University of London, 
seconded the resolution, which was supported by Mr. A. A. 
Somerville, of Eton College, who recalled the Conference 
in 1909 which led to the formation of the Teachers Regis- 
tration Council. He said that since that time great pro- 
gress had been made. Already over 40,000 teachers had 
applied to become registered and he believed that in a very 
short time the number would reach 100,000. 

The resolution was then put to the meeting and declared 
to be carried unanimously. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman was moved by the 
Rev. C. J. Smith, President of the Incorporated Association 
of Headmasters, and this closed the proceedings. 


The College of Preceptors. 

At the meeting of the Council on the lth May attention 
was called to the action of the Corporation of the Borough 
of Croydon in making an order for the compulsory acqui- 
sition of land used for over twenty years as a playing field 
by the High School for Boys, Croydon. The President, 
Sir Philip Magnus, read the following question which he 
had asked in the House of Commons, and the reply made on 
behalf of the President of the Board of Education :— 
Sir Philip Magnus: To ask the President of the Board of 

Education whether he is aware that the Corporation of 
the Borough of Croydon has made a compulsory order 
for the acquisition, for the purposes of the Education 
Acts, 1870-1918, of a playing field in use for more than 
twenty years by a large school at Croydon ; and whether, 
secing that there is no other playing field available for 
this school, he will take such steps as may be necessary 
to prevent the school being deprived of ground which is 
now being used for the purposes of physical education. 


Mr. Herbert Lewis: My Right Honourable Friend under- 
stands that the Croydon Local Education Authority have 
made an Order for the compulsory acquisition of land, 
but it has not yet been submitted to the Board of Educa- 
tion for confirmation, and he is consequently not fully 
informed as to the facts. Under the Statutes governing 
the matter, if a person interested in the land objects to 
the Order, it cannot be confirmed until after a Public 
Enquiry held by an impartial person not in the employ- 
ment of any Government Department. There will 
consequently be ample opportunities for any person 
interested to raise objections to the Order and these 
objections will be fully considered.” 


-The following resolutions were unanimously adopted :— 

1.—That the attention of the Council of the College of 
Preceptors having been called to the proposed Order for 
the compulsory acquisition, for the purposes of the 
Education Acts, 1870-1918, of the land used for over 
twenty years as the playing field of the High School for 
Boys, Croydon, the Council respectfully hope that the 
Board of Education will in no case consent to the wide 
powers of compulsory purchase given to Local Education 
Authorities by the Act of 1918 being used for the taking 
of land and buildings already usefully serving the purposes 
of education. 


2.—That the Council respectfully urges that in computing 
Excess Profits assessable for Excess Profits Duty under 
the Finance Act, 1920, deductions should be allowed in 
respect of any contributions or gifts made within the 
taxable year to Corporations organised Sey for 
educational purposes. 


The Secretary reported that in pursuance of Resolutions 
adopted by the Council and by the General Meeting a 
letter had been sent to the Prime Minister submitting that 

(Continued on page 278.) 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON, LTD. 


EDUCATIONAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE NEW TEACHING SERIES 


For Continuation Schools ; Secondary Schools ; Central Schools ; 
The Private Student ; The Teacher ; _ The General Reader. 


This Series has been published during the last few months, and is therefore entirely up-to-date in 
aim, scope, and method. 
Every Teacher should examine these text books before deciding what to use next Session, 
A detailed prospectus will be sent on application. 


HISTORY MATHEMATICS 


P 
R 
THE LIGHT OF HISTORY A EVERYDAY MATHEMATICS 
By K. W. SPIKES. 4/6 net C By F. SANDoN, M.A. 4/6 net 
AN INTRODUCTION TO T MATHEMATICS OF BUSINESS 
WORLD HISTORY I AND COMMERCE 
By E. H. SHORT. 4/6 net C By O. H. Cocks and E. P. GLOVER. 
MODERN INDUSTRIAL HISTORY | A Sin Gee 
By F. R. Worts, M.A. 4 /6 net L THE ENGINEER In 2 vols. 
CITIZENSHIP T By S. BARRINGTON GATES, B.A. 
By F. R. Worts, M.A. 4 /6 net E 4/6 net each 
FOUNDATIONS OF 
X ENGINEERING 
GEOGRAPHY T By W. H. SPIKES, B.A. 4 /6 net 
GEOGRAPHY OF COMMERCE B SCIENCE 
os nice M.A 4/6 net O CHEMISTRY FROM THE 
ENS ee O INDUSTRIAL STANDPOINT 
THE NATURAL WEALTH OF K By P. C. L. THORNE, M.A. 4/6 net 
BRITAIN S APPLIED BOTANY 
By S. J. Dury, B.A. 6 /- net By G. S. M. Erus, M.A. 4 /6 net 
ENGLISH | 
. ENGLISH LITERATURE By E. V. Downs, B.A. 4/6 net 
Prof. J. ADAMS :—“‘ This series exactly meets the needs of the educational situation just developing.” : 


Prof. J. J. FINDLAY :—‘ The series will be of great value.” 
By P. BOSWOOD BALLARD, M.A., D.Lit. (Author of 


MENT AL TESTS “ Obliviscence and Reminiscence ” and ‘‘ Handwork as 


an Educational Medium ”’). 


With a number of diagrams. 6 /- net. 


A FOUNDATION COURSE 5 J. W. DODGSON, B.Sc., ALC. and 


J. ALAN MURRAY, B.Sc. 


IN CHEMISTRY New Revised and Enlarged Edition, 6 /6 net. 
THE NEW CHILDREN By SHEILA RADICE. 


With an Introductory Note by Dr. Montessori. 
Talks with Dr. MARIA MONTESSORI i 


4/- net. 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, LTD., 18, WARWICK SQUARE, E.C. 4. 
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the operation of the School Teachers Superannuation Act, 
1918, adversely affects education in Private and other 
Independent Schools, and raises a serious obstacle to the 
unity of the teaching profession at a time when there is a 
widespread desire for such unity and when considerable 
progress in that direction has already been made by the 
Teachers Registration Council. The letter expressed the 
hope that an amending Bill might be introduced and that 
there should be an amendment which would secure for 
teachers in Private and other Independent Schools the 
benefits of the Superannuation Act under such conditions 
as would satisfy the public that those bencfits would not be 
used to increase private profit or to subsidise Schools able 
to provide pensions out of their own resources. 


Teachers’ Guild Conference, 1920. 

A Conference on Auto-Education will be held, by kind 
permission of the Council, at the Monmouthshire Training 
College, Caerleon, near Newport, Monmouthshire, from 
Friday, 30th July, to Thursday, 5th August. The subjects 
to be discussed are “ Auto-Education in the Elementary 


School and in the Secondary School,” “ The Relation 
of Heuristic Method to Auto-Education,” ‘ The bearing of 
Psycho-Analysis on Auto-Education,” ‘ The Inspector in 


an Auto-Education Class,” “ The obstructions to the 
Introduction of Auto-Education into Schools.” 

The neighbourhood is full of historical and antiquarian 
interest; Caerleon, the Roman Capital of Britannia 
Secunda, being the accepted site of King Arthur’s Round 
Table. 

The Conference is open to both men and women, but as 
the accommodation at the College is limited it is important 
that early application should be made. Prospectuses and 
full particulars can be obtained from the Secretary of the 
Teachers’ Guild, 9, Brunswick Square, W.C. 1. 


The Uplands Association. 

The Uplands Association will hold its Summer Meeting 
at the Uplands Farm, Werneth Low, Cheshire, during the 
first fortnight of August. 

There will be lectures and discussions dealing with 
Principles of Educational Keform. Courses in Play 
Production, under the direction of -the British Drama 
League, and Social Survey will be given, and in addition 
there will be opportunity for many open-air activities on 
the farm and in the garden. 

A camp will be run for those who desire the experience 
of camp life. 

Prospectus and all particulars from the Secretary, 3, 
Talbot Road, London, N.6. 


PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Mr. C. E. Lawrence's new romance, The God in the Thicket, 
will be published by J. M. Dent and Sons. 

WHERE CAN I SPEND My H{OLIDAY THIS YEAR? All who 
are in doubt as to where to spend their holiday should see The 
Book of Recommended Holiday Addresses and Holiday Gazetteer, 
just published by Messrs. Evans Brothers. The places named 
are personally recommended by teachers who have spent holidays 
there. The little book is particularly welcome at the present 
time, when it is so difficult to obtain addresses. <A remittance 
of Ils. 2d., to cover cost of the book and postage, sent to Messrs. 
Evans Brothers, Limited, Montague House, Russell Square, 
London, W.C. 1, will secure the volume. 

Dr. F. H. Hayward’'s Second Book of School Celebrations will be 
issued during this month by Messrs. P. S. King and Son. Among 
its features are ‘‘ Memorial Celebrations ’’ for Alfred the Great, 
Pasteur and Lister, Turner and Watts: and more gencral 
‘“ Homage Celebrations ” in honour of the Artist, the Martyr, 
the Musician, Ireland, and Poland. There is also an improved 
“ Empire Day Celebration,” and several others of the ‘‘ Service ” 


type. 


BLUE BOOK SUMMARY. 


Grants for Educational Experiments.—Em ployment 
of French Assistant Teachers in English Secondary 
Schools. 

Under the Convention between the Board of Education 
and the French Minister of Education, young French 
Secondary School Masters and Mistresses recommended by 
their Ministry may be attached for a year to Secondary 
Schools in England ; and in suitable cases the Board of 
Education may make a special grant under Article 43 of 
the Regulations for Secondary Schools towards meeting the 
expense involved in such an arrangement in Secondary 
Schools upon the Grant List. l 

The grant made by the Board to the School for an Assis- 
tant will amount to half the expenditure incurred in respect 
of board and lodging, or maintenance allowance in lieu of 
board and lodging, up to a maximum grant of £45. 

Schools eligible for these grants, and willing to receive 
French Assistants on these terms, or schools not eligible 
for grants, but prepared to receive French Assistants 
without grants, are requested to apply at once to the 
Secretary, Board of Education, Whitehall, London, S.W. 1. 
Any application for the services of an Assistant should 
be accompanied by a statement showing whether it is 
proposed to offer the Assistant free, board and lodging or a 
maintenance allowance. 

Applications must be made by the 9th June, as the list 
of schools which are to receive these “ Assistants ” has to 
be sent to the I'rench Government in that month. 


Holiday Courses for Instruction in Modern Languages 
1920. 

The Board of Education have just published a list of 19 
Holiday Courses in Modern Languages which will be held 
at different times during the present year, but mostly in 
the summer months. It should be clearly understood that 
the inclusion of a course in this list is not to be interpreted 
as the expression by the Board of any opinion as to its 
efficiency or otherwise. Four of these courses are in 
Switzerland, viz.: at Basel, Geneva, Lausanne, and 
Neuchatel; one in Spain, at Madrid; two in London; 
and the rest in France, at Besancon, Boulogne, Dijon, 
Grenoble, Caen, Lisieux, Paris, Rennes, St. Valery-sur- 
Somme, Strasbourg, and Tours. The Table published by 
the Board of Education gives the date of each course, the 
fees, lowest cost of boarding, principal subjects of instruc- 
tion, address of Local Secretary, and other details of 
importance to intending students. This paper is no longer 
distributed gratuitously and copies (price 3d., by post 
34d.) can be obtained direct from H.M. Stationery Office, 
Imperial House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, or through 
any bookseller. 


University Grants Committee. 

The University Grants Committee were at work in Scot- 
land during the month of May. Under the chairmanship of 
Sir Wm. S. McCormick, the Committee. visited buildings and 
listened to representations from the various academic 
interests involved, and three points emerged as of special 
importance. First, it is recognised that University teachers 
must be better paid ; secondly, the number of such teachers 
must be greatly increased, for the present staffs, besides 
being underpaid, are overworked ; thirdly, some attempt 
must be made to improve the social life of the under- 
graduates. Hostels have already appeared, but a great deal 
more must be done, and Government help is necessary. In 
the matter of salaries, it is well known that Secondary School 
teachers have in most cases better scales than University 
Assistants, and it is but right that the latter class should 
be more adequately remunerated It is gratifying to know 
that the Chairman is most sympathetic towards the needs 
of the Universities. 
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From Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S List. 


A NEW PRESENTATION OF EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS. 


THE MODERN EDUCATOR’S LIBRARY. 


General Editor: PROFESSOR A. A. COCK, 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION AND PHILOSOPHY IN UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON. 
Index and comprehensive bibliography in every book. Uniform cloth binding. 6s. net each volume. 


The MODERN EDUCATOR’S LIBRARY has been designed to give considered expositions of the best theory and practice in English 
education of to-day. It is planned to cover the principal problems of educational theory in general, of curriculum and organization, 
of some unexhausted aspects of the history of education, and of special branches of applied education. 


Education: Its Data and First Principles. By T. Percy | Moral and Religious Education. By SOPHIE Bryant 
Nunn, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Education in the University D.Sc., Litt.D., late Head Mistress of the North London 
of London. Second Impressicn ready. Collegiate for School Girls. 


The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages in School 
and University. By H. G. Atkins, M.A., Professor of 
German in King’s College, University of London, and H. 
L. Hutton, M.A., Senior Modern Language Master at 
Merchant Taylors School. 


Other volumes in preparation. 

THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (on first three volumes) :—-*' The first three volumes promise exceedingly well. Every generation 
needs to have the philosophic basis of the best educational thought and practice restated, and for the present generation Prof. Nunn 
has performed the task of restatement in a way which we do not hesitate to describe as masterly. A most original and stimulating 
book which all who pretend to be interested in the root printiples of education must read. The ripe wisdom which informs Mrs. 
Bryant’s whole treatment of moral education, Bible teaching, and the presentment of essential religious truth would be hard to 

match elsewhere. Mrs. Bryant's book is of great value at the present time.’ 


The Child under Eight. By E. R. Murray, Vice-Principal 
of Maria Grey Training College, and HENRIETTA BROWN- 
SMITH, LL.A., Lecturer in Education, Goldsmiths’ College, 
University of London. 


New edition, revised and brought down to the end of the 
Great War. 

A History of England. By Sir CHARLES Oman, K.B.E., M.P., 
Chichele Professor of Modern History in Oxford University. 
800 pages. 7s. 6d. 

In Two Parts, 4s. 6d. each: Part I, from the Earliest 
Times to 1603; Part II, from 1603 to 1918. 
In Three Divisions: I, to 1307, 2s. 6d. ; 

38. 6d. ; III, 1688 to 1918, 4s. 

A General History of the World. By Oscar BROWNING, 
formerly University Lecturer in History in the University of 
Cambridge. 700 pages. 7s. 6d. net. Special Library Edi- 
tion, 8s. 6d. net. Also in Three Parts, 3s. 6d. net each. 
Part I, Ancient History ; Part II, Medieval History ; Part III, 
Modern History. 

A Social and Industrial History of England. By F. W. 
TICKNER, D.Lit., M.A., B.Sc. (Econ.), London, late Lecturer 
on History at the Islington Training College. Illustrated, 
7s. 6d. Also in Three Parts, 3s. each. 

The Last Century in Europe, 1814-1910. By C. E. M. 
HAWKESWoORTH, Assistant Master at Rugby School. 526 
pages. 7s. Od. net. 

England in the Nineteenth Century. By Sir CHARLES 
Oman, K.B.E., M.P. New Edition in the Press. 

Outlines of European History, 1789-1914. By G. BURRELL 
SMITH, M.A., Assistant Master at Repton School. With 
Maps. 3s. 6d. New Edition, beginning at the French 
Revolution. 

Scenes from European History. By G. B. SMITH, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Repton School. 2s. 6d. 

A Junior History of England. By Sir CHARLES OMAN, 
K.B.E., M.P., and Mary Oman. New Edition, revised to the 
end of the Great War. 3s. 6d. 

Selected Essays from English Literature. Edited with 
Introduction and Brief Notes by ELIZABETH LEE. 2s. 6d. 

The Essavists drawn upon include : Bacon, Cowley, Steele, 
Addison, Fielding, Johnson, Goldsmith, Lamb, Hazlitt, De 
Quincy, Leigh Hunt, Mitford, Thackeray, and Carlyle. 

Epochs of English Literature. By J. C. StTonart, M.A., 
formerly Lecturer in Ancient History at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. In 9 vols., 2s. 6d. each. Vol. I: The Chaucer 
Epoch, 1215-1500. Vol. IT: The Spencer Epoch, 1500-1600. 
Vol. III: The Shakespeare Epoch, 1600-1625. Vol. IV: 
The Milton Epoch, 1625-1674. Vol. V: The Dryden Epoch, 
1660-1700. Vol. VI: The Pope Epoch, 1700-1750. Vol. 
VII: The Johnson Epoch, 1742-1798. Vol. VIII: The 
Wordsworth Epoch, 1798-1830. Vol. IX: The Tennyson 
Epoch, 1830 to present day. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 


II, 1307 to 1688, 


Laureata. 

`~ Swinburne, with Biographical Notes on Authors. 
2s, 3d. 

English Narrative Poems. With an Introduction by Sir 
HENRY NEWBOLT, and Notes, 2s. 6d. 

English Ballads. With an Introduction by Sir HENRY 
NEWBOLT. Ready shortly. 

Grammaire Francaise. A 1’Usage des Anglais. Par E. 
RENAULT, Officier d'Académie ; Lecturer in French at the 
University of Liverpool. viii+ 360 pages. 5S., 

Conspicuous for its wealth of illustrative examples, the 
result of a wide reading and critical power. 

First Lessons in French. By Mary BaGvutey, Assistant, 
Mistress, North Manchester School. A new beginner’s course 
plentifully illustrated. Oral work is based on the pictures ; 
simple grammar rules and vocabulary are appended. 

A First German Prose Composition. By I. W. WILSON, 
Ph.D., Assistant Master at Clifton College. 2s. 

Suitable for second-year pupils. 
A Second German Prose Composition. 


Selections from the best poets from Shakespeare to 
224 pages. 


By F. W. WILSON, 


Ph.D. A course similar to the above for more advanced 
pupils. 2s. 6d. 

A Spanish Course. Literary and Commercial. By E. A 
WooLr, D.Lit. With Sections on Commercial Correspon- 


dence and the Verb, and two Vocabularies—Spanish-English 
and English-Spanish. 5s. 

The Elements of Geography. By R. LacnLaNn, Sc.D., and 
W. C. FLETCHER, M.A. xii+ 235 pages, with Answers, 3s. 6d. 

Practical Trigonometry, By H. C. PLayne, M.A., Head 
Master of Bancroft School, and R. C. Fawpry, M.A., Head of 
the Military and Engineering Side at Clifton College. 38. 

The Principles of Drawing. By L. BELLIN-CarTER, F.R.S.A. 
Art Master at Wellington College. Fully UMlustrated. 3s. net. 

First Principles of Music. By F. J. Reap, Mus.Doc. (OQxon.) 
formerly Professor of the Royal College of Music. The 
clearest and most concise treatise of the kind that has yet 
been written. 1s. 6d. 

Technique and Interpretation in Violin Playing. By 
Rowsrny Woor, F.R.A.M., Professor at the Royal Academy 
of Music 4s. 6d. net. 

Arnold’s Singing Class Music. A Series of entirely new 
Unison, Two Part and Three Part Song for Treble Voices 
with Piano Accompaniment, and Sol-fa in addition to Staff 
Notation. Under the general Editorship of T. F. DUNHILL. 
Specially composed by the foremost British musicians. 
Prices 3d. to 5d. 


41 and 43 Maddox Street, W.1. 
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SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND 
UNIVERSITIES. 


The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics. 


The Easter Vacation Classes held under the direction 
of Miss Ethel Driver and Mr. Ernest Read were attended 
by 51 students, and were considered in every way a great 
success. 

The Summer School will be held in Oxford, August 
16th to 28th inclusive. 


Southport—A New Secondary School. 


Mr. G. A. Millward, M.A., has been appointed Head- 
master of the new Secondary School for Boys which is to 
be established at Southport in September next. 

The successful architects in the competition for the new 
school, for which there were 96 competitors, are Messrs. 
Granger and Leathart, of Brixton. 

The new school will provide accommodation for 500 
boys, and is to be erected on a site of 15 acres on the sea 
front at the northern end of the Promenade. It will 
contain, in addition to the necessary classrooms, a large 
assembly hall with stage, swimming bath, gymnasium, 
shooting range, library, dining hall and reading room, 
art department, handicraft department (woodwork and 
metalwork), music rooms, and will probably be one of the 
best equipped Secondary Schools in the North of England. 


London University Centre. 


It is announced that the Treasury has agreed to convey to 
the authorities of the University of London the site adjoining 
the new buildings of the British Museum, and lying between 
them and Gordon Square. The value of the site is estimated 
to be a million pounds, and the purpose of the ofter is to 
furnish an administrative centre for the University instead 
of the rooms in the Imperial Institute. Among the senior 
members of the University there appears to be some conflict 
of opinion as to the suitability of the proposed site, but it 
may be that opposition will be silenced by the Government's 
otter. 


University of London.—Report of Principal Officer. 


In the Report of the Principal Officer on the work of the 
University during the year 1919-20 the most striking fact 
recorded is the increase in the number of entries for 
examinations. Thus in 1913-14 there were 6,638 matricu- 
lations and registrations, and in 1919-20 there were 12,608. 
In the higher stages there is no great increase, but it is 
evident that during the next few years those who have just 
matriculated will be passing on to the degree courses. 


Appeals. 


Liverpool, Wales and Leeds are following the example 
of Manchester in appealing for public support. In Man- 
chester the effort 1s taking a novel form, reminiscent of 
campaigns in favour of the War Loan. A prospectus has 
been issued offering shares in * Lancashire Development, 
Unlimited.” The share certificates are handed to sub- 
scribers, but there is no promise of a cash dividend. From 
Liverpool we have received a handsomely printed Mani- 
festo, setting forth the needs of the University and the 
importance of higher studies. Considering that the 
mounts asked for by all these Universities do not in their 
sum total exceed two millions it will be a lamentable thing 
if the appeals fail. If they do fail we may be led to believe 
that extended State control of education is stopping the 
spring of private benefactions. 


Day Continuation Schools in Kent. 

The establishment of Day Continuation Schools in the 
neighbourhood of London and our large towns is rendered 
difficult by the fact that the young people may be living 
under the jurisdiction of one Education Authority and 
working under that of another. A joint conference of 
representatives of Education Authonties for London and 
the adjoining districts has accepted the principle of sending 
young persons who work in London to attend Continuation 
Schools in London, the Authorities for the areas in which 
the young persons reside undertaking to pay the London 
Authority for the service thus rendered. The Kent Educa- 
tion Committee have prepared a scheme for introducing 
Day Continuation Schools gradually throughout the county, 
beginning with urban areas, and providing that the hours 
of attendance, averaging eight a week for forty weeks in the 
year, shall be adjusted to the needs of the locality in each 
case. The classes are not to exceed 25. Teachers are to be 
paid on the scale for Technical Schools. Attendance is to 
be supervised by the School Attendance Officers, but as an 
immediate step approval is given to the establishment of 
schools on a voluntary basis. As to buildings, the Committee 
express the view that while every effort should be made to 
utilise existing premises, it is important that these should 
not be such as will hamper the work of the teachers and 
prejudice the success of an important experiment in 
educational development. Permanent buildings will, 
however, not be erected until experience of the working of 
Continuation Schools has been gained. 


From School to Factory. 

Is everything done that might be done to help the child who 
at the age of 14 takes the big plunge from school life to factory 
life ? How can we make the boy or girl feel at home in the strange 
industrial environment, feel that he or she is a more or less 
essential unit in a large concern, and realise the benefits to be 
got from the recreative, educational and social sides of the factory 
or business house ? Various suggestions have been made and a 
few experiments have been tried. 

One experiment, carried out at Bournville in January of this 
year, takes the form of a Preparatory or Initiation School. It 
was brought within the limits of practicability by the new 
arrangement under which boys and girls leave the Day School 
at the end of the term only. A group of boys or girls, newly 
taken on, constitutes for—say—a week this Preparatory School. 
The pupils receive guidance on many matters referring to their 
future work, on health cleanliness, use of leisure, works institu- 
tions, what to do and what to avoid, the instructions being as 
practical and realistic as possible. The lantern and the kine- 
matograph may be brought into use, together with illustrative 
visits to show the chief processes carried on in the factory, the 
nature and sources of the raw materials, the properties and 
ultimate destination of the finished products. While the girls 
learn to cut out their working overalls, the boys can be making 
plans of some simple parts of the building (from measurements 
taken by themselves). The time table is varied by organised 
games and observations which will bring out some of the main 
characteristics of the boy or girl. Should there be a superfluity 
of labour at the beginning of the new school term this Preparatory 
School may with advantage be continued on a diminishing scale, 
and on a part-time basis for several weeks, this forming a 
reserve to be drawn upon as required. Experience already 
gained seems to indicate that boys and girls enjoy this school. 
The premises of the Youths’ and the Girls’ Club can be readily 
adapted for the purpose, while a generously staffed factory has 
no difficulty in providing the necessary teachers. Of course the 
pupils are paid for the time spent in this way, and the Preparatory 
School is distinct in every way from the Day Continuation 
School which the boys and girls commence attending immediately 
after. 


Mr. Humphrey Milford, of the Oxford University Press, 
reports that The Listener's Guide to Music, by Percy A. Scholes, 
has gone into three editions within a year of publication. A 
children’s book by the same author, The Book of the Great 
Musicians, is nearly ready, as also a teacher’s companion to this, 
Musical Appreciation—Why and How? 
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A School-Book Renaissance 


THE NEW-WORLD- 


POST-WAR PUBLICATIONS 


Each Series has its Editor Each Book has its Author 


ee ‘THE: ° “NEW: ° -WORLD: ee 


POETRY SERIES 


THE WAY OF POETRY 


by 
` JOHN DRINKWATER 
° (Author of ‘ Abraham Lincoln,’ etc.) 
A Four Years’ Course in English Verse 


‘ They are simply 
splendid — very 
fresh and full of 


‘The list almost 
staggers one by the 
eminence and the 


appropriateness of BOOK i -- 88 pages - = $ A -net culture, refinement 
the Editors? 3: :: 4i i a a : - 1 f 3 and beauty.’ 
55 IV.—104 ,, - - - 1/2 ,, 


A Poet's choice from the Poets 
and by the same Author 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF VERSE 


2/6 net 
Our living Poets have here full recognition. 


ee -THE: e (NEW: Š ‘WORLD: so 
SERIES OF LITERATURE 


General Editor 
HENRY CECIL WYLD 


BAINES PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND 
PHILOLOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


Author of ‘ The Growth of English,’ ‘ A Short History 
of English,’ etc. 
BOOK III. : : 5 - 2/6 
. by Miss ENRIGHT 

Member of the Departmental Committee appointed to inquire 
into the Study of English. 

BOOK IV. : i i - 29 
by PROFESSOR CAMPAGNAC 

Au hor of Poetry and Teaching, etc. 


BOOK V. - = - - 3/- 
by PROFESSOR WYLD 
BOOK VI.-_—- - - - 3⁄3 


by PROFESSOR WYLD 


-THE NEW- -WORLD 


ENGLISH COURSE 


FOR 


Central and Continuation Schools, Secondary Schools, ` 


Pupil Teachers, etc., by 


AN INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS AND 
HONOURSMAN OF OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


BOOK I. - 88 pages > - 1/3 
%3 IT, i a - 1/4 
* III.—104 ,, - - 1/4 
* IV.-. 104 ,, = - 1/6 
THE TEACHERS’ MANUAL 

Bound, full cloth - 2/6 


ee ‘THE: ° (NEW: ° ‘WORLD: es 


HISTORY SERIES 


Under the Editorship of 
BERNARD LORD MANNING, M.A. 


FELLOW oF Jesus COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, THIRLWALI. PRIZEMAN AND. 
LIGHTFOOT SCHOLAR IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


Author of 
‘ The People’s Fatth in the Time of Wyclif, etc. 
BOOK I.—Earliest Times to 1485 2/9 
by EILEEN Power, M.A., History Tripos, Cambridge 

BOOK II.—1485 to 1688 = - 3/- 

by GwLapDys JONES, M.A. (Ireland) 
BOOK III.- -1688 to 1815 > = 3/3 

by ALICE GARDNER, M.A. (Bristol) 
BOOK IV.—-1815 to present time - 3/6 


by Lucy HANSON 
(La'e Scholar of Somerril'e College, Oaford.) 


° ‘THE: ° ‘NEW: ° WORLD: ee 


GEOGRAPHY SERIES 


‘THE REASON-WHY’ 
by 
T. W. F. PARKINSON, M.Sc., F.G.S. 


PRINCIPAL GEOGRAPHY MASTER AT THE CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 
FOR Boys, MANCHESTER 


Author of ‘ A Regicnal Geography of the British Isles,’ etc 
FOR JUNIOR FORMS : 

ROUND THE WORLD - - - 2 /6 

HOT LANDS—COIL.D LANDS—-TEMPERATE LANDS 


An introduction to the Regional treatment of Geography 
for young scholars 


PREVIOUSLY ISSUED 


BOOK _ I.—Asia and its Monsoon Lands 3/- 
ss II.—The British Isles = - 3/- 
33 IHI..—The World - = - 3/- 


OG) 


COLLINS’ CLEAR TYPE PRESS, 4, BRIDEWELL PLACE, E.C. 4. 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 


Mr. Arthur Lupton. 

Since the foundation of Leeds University in 1904, Mr. 
Lupton has been Pro-Chancellor and Chairman of the 
Council. When Mr. Lupton’s resignation was announced 
by Sir Michael Sadler it was received with sincere regret and 
a resolution of appreciation was passed concerning Mr. 
Lupton’s work in the successful making of the University. 


Sir Owen M. Edwards. 

The career of the late Sir Owen Edwards, H.M. Chief 
Inspector of Schools for Wales, illustrates the devotion of 
the Welsh to education. 

He was born in a cottage in Merionethshire, became 
M.P. for the County, and Oxford lecturer in Modern History. 
From Bala Grammar School he proceeded to Aberystwyth 
University College, and thence to Balliol College, Oxford, 
and was elected to a Fellowship at Lincoln. He was the 
editor of “Cymru,” and the author of the “History of Wales.” 
Dr. Leonard Bairstow, C.B.E., F.R.S. 

Dr. Bairstow has been appointed as Professor of Aero- 
dynamics at the Imperial College of Science and Technology. 
He was made F.R.S. on account of his applying mathe- 
matical theories to actual aeroplane models and machines, 

Dr. Bairstow is a fellow of the Royal Aeronautical Society 
and a member of its Council. He joined the Air Board in 
1917. He is a member of several Committees concerned 
with aircraft, is 46 years old and was educated at Bedford. 


Dr. R. M. Burrows. 

Dr. Burrows, Principal of King’s College, London, and 
the greatest English authority on Modern Greece, died on 
May 15, at the age of 57. At Oxford Dr. Burrows took a 
double first ; at both Glasgow and Cardiff he was assistant 
professor of Greek, and later became Professor of Greek at 
Manchester University. In 1913 Dr. Burrows came to 
London, but in his vacations spent considerable time in 
Greece and knew intimately the leading statesmen. 


Dr. Morgan Watkin, M.A., Ph.D. 

Dr. Watkin, Professor of French language and literature 
at the South Wales University College, began life as a stone- 
mason. 

His outstanding ability was discovered by a French 
professor who had been sent to examine evening school 
students at Swansea. As a student at South Wales 
University College he graduated with first-class honours in 
I*rench and became research fellow at Paris. 


Mr. Robert B. Morgan, M.Litt. 

Mr. Morgan has been appointed School Inspector and 
assistant Clerk to the Education Committee of Croydon. 

Mr. Morgan was both a student and a teacher at the 
Walsingham Grammar School, Durham. He has had a 
distinguished career at Durham University and has been 
housemaster at Newark Grammar School and chief master 
of the Whitgift Grammar Junior School. 

Miss Sarah J. Hale. 

The death of Miss S. J, Hale, Principal of Edge Hill 
Training College, Liverpool, has left the world of education 
the poorer. On leaving Whitelands College, Miss Hale 
became the headmistress of a London school and after- 
wards first mistress at Tottenham College. Thence Miss 
Hale qualified for a degree in Mental and Moral Science at 
Newnham. For a short time she was method mistress at 
Cheltenham Training College and when the post of principal 
of Edge Hill College became vacant it was offered to her. 

Under her progressive and able guidance the College 
took a high place in the country, many of the students 
taking their degrees in the early days at London University, 
and later at the Liverpool University, with which the Edge 
Hill College became affiliated. 

Miss Hale was greatly respected by all who knew her for 
her ability, strong character, devotion to duty and keen 
insight, h - 


NEWS ITEMS. 


A Distributing Centre. 

Near Bexhill the hutments of Cooden Camp, formerly 
used for the training of troops, are now to serve as tem- 
porary accommodation for Austrian children from the 
famine area, who will be distributed over the country. 


Mr. Fisher’s Salary. ‘ 

The salary of the Minister of the Board of Education 
remains at the pre-war level of £2,000, but his work has 
been increased and its scope extended. 

The contention of the ‘“‘ Yorkshire Post ” is that as a 
nation we are guilty of parsimony in allowing grudging 
recognition and meagre reward to those responsible for 
Education, and that a successful housemaster may make 
more than £2,000 as a hotel keeper for boys, that in one 
case a grammar school head receives £3,000, and that 
many directors of education in large cities receive £1,500 
or more. 

The conclusion is that the minister’s salary should be 
equal to that of a Secretary of State. 


Women’s Degrees at Oxford. 

Convocation finally passed the statute, without opposi- 
tion, providing that women may be matriculated and 
admitted to degrees in the University. 


Teaching by Film. 

The Ealing Education Committee has rented one of the 
local cinema theatres and on certain days the children in 
charge of their teachers will visit the theatre and films of 
an educational character will be shown. 

These films are selected by a committee of head teachers, 
and supplementary lessons will be given in school of the 
subjects filmed. Here is the first programme: Lumbering 
in Australia, Beautiful Flowers, From Mine to Mint, Wild 
Birds and Animals at Home, Chemical Crystallization, 
Herring Fishery. 500 children a week will see the pictures. 


The Housing Difficulty. 

The problem of securing sufficient and suitable accommo- 
dation is constantly recurring. In Southport two manual 
instructors and an assistant master were appointed by the 
Stafling Committee, but all of them withdrew because 
they could not secure houses in the borough. 

In Sheffield young men have come from remote places to 
study at the University, and more lodging room is needed. 
Mr. Atkin, of Tapton Cliff, has transferred his house to the 
University on most favourable terms. 

Mr. J. Davis Brown in Birmingham urged, in an address 
to the Rotary Club, that the nation could not afford to let 
the whole housing question stand in the way of an extension 
of Day Continuation Schools. 


Winner of the Rome Scholarship. 

Mr. F. O. Lawrence, A.R.I.B.A., of Liverpool, has won 
the Rome Scholarship annually awarded by His Majesty's 
Commission for the British School at Rome. The value of 
the scholarship is £250 for three years and free studio 
accommodation in Rome. The subject for design in the 
competition was “ A House of Parliament for a British 
Colony, in conjunction with a War Memorial.” The 
competitors were allowed cighteen days for their work and 
for eight hours a day were confined in separate cubicles. 


Income Tax Allowance for Schooling. 

Children over 16 receiving full-time instruction at any 
educational establishment come under the provisions of 
the Finance Act for deductions from income liable to income 
tax; the deduction for one child is £36 and for each subse- 
quent child £27, but no deduction will be allowed in respect 
of a child whose income in his own right exceeds £40, but in 
calculating a child’s income no scholarship endowment or 
grant is taken into account. 
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CONSTABLE 


The Teaching of Music - 
By R. T. Wuite. Mus.Doc. 4s. net. 


“ The work of a skilled and experienced director of school classes, well 
acquainted with modern methods.”—TimeEs EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 

“ Eminently practical. The book is full of interest . . . simply and 
clearly written.” — EDUCATION. 

" This useful class teacher's mentor is one that the young teacher should 
turm to every day as to a counsellor and friend.” — Musica HERALD. 

“ The suggestions are of a business like nature and teachers can be safely 
recommended to consideration of Mr. White’s remarks." —ATHENÆ UM. 


This book is the latest volume in Constable's famous 
series of Handbooks in the Art of Teaching. 


The Early Stages of Spoken and 
Written English 


By HARDRESS O’GRADY AND Nancy CATTY. 
3s. 6d. net. 

“ The first half of this little book is from the hand of Hardress O’Grady, 
whose untimely death deprived the educational world of an ardent pioneer 
in the movement of reform, Mr. O'Grady has many wise and illuminating 
things to say. . . . We cannot but applaud Mr, O’Grady’s eloquent plea 
for the study of phonetics. Teachers ot English will find this little book a 
useful addition to their library.’’—Timkrs EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT, 


The Eurhythmics of Jaques 
With an introduction bv Sir Michael 
Dalcroze Sadler. KC ST Third revised edition, 
Illustrated. 38s. 6d. net, 


© 
Elementary Plane Trigonometry 
By H. E. PIGGOTT. 7s. 6d. net. 
“A sustained presentation of the subject .. . in fact, the work of a 
sound teacher.” —Times EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. 


A.M.A. savs : 
“ This excellent little book is obviously the work of an experienced 
teacher . . . , Very readable and useful . To be recommended 
to the notice of every teacher,” 


The Professi f istry 
he Profession of Chemist 
By RICHARD B. PILCHER, O.B.E., Registrar and 
Secretary of the Institute of Chemistry of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 68. 6d. net. 
“ The bock is one which every teacher of Chemistry should possess, 
and every potential chemist and his father should read.” 
—THE JOURNAL oF EDUCATION, 
“ His frank treatment of difficulties is much more valuable than any 
eulogy. . . . The teacher who sincerely desires to advise parents on the 


choice of a career will surely read and recommend Mr. Pilcher’s book.” 
—SECONDARY EDUCATION, 


The Teaching of Science 


In the Elementary School. By G. H. TRAFTON. 
6s. 6d. net. 


NEARLY READY. 
Since Waterloo : 


A History of Europe and the British Isles from 1815- 
1919. By ROBERT JONES, D.Sc. 3s. 6d. net. 


$+% This is Book VIII of The “ Evolution ” Histories. Earlier vols. to 
be issued speedily. Write for prospectus. 


Long Ago and Far Away 


By E. G. R. TAYLOR, B.Sc. Illustrated in colour 


and black and white. Cloth Limp. Is. 9d. net. 

ee* This is Book I ot a new series of School Geographies, edited by J. F 

Unstean, D.Sc., and E. G. R. Taytor, and entitled > Compassing 
the Vast Globe. 


10-12, ORANGE ST., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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Cambridge 


University Press 


Practical Geometry. Byc. Goprrey, M.V.O., 
M.A., and A. W. Stppons, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s net ; 
or in 2 parts, 3s net each. 


A new course of plane geometry, including similarity and the pro- 
perties of the circle, which should be covered by average pupils by the 
age of 15. The book is designed for pupils who have to save time 
from Geometry in order to make an early start in Trigonometry and 
Mechanics. 


Theoretical Geometry. By the same authors. 


Crown 8vo. 3s net. 


A sequel to Practical Geometry for those who continue their 
mathematical education beyond the age ot 15 or 16. 


Practical Geometry and Theoretical 
Geometry. Complete in one volume. 7s net. 
Notes and Answers. Is net. 


Cambridge Readings in French 


Literature. Edited by ARTHUR TILLEY. Crown 
8vo. With 24 reproductions of famous pictures. 
8s net. 


Besides the general aim of presenting a variety of extracts good in 
themselves and interesting for their subject matter, it has been the 
articular aim of the present selection to illustrate the nistory of 
“rance by a record of some of her famous sons. 


Selections from Saint-Simon. Edited 


by ARTHUR TILLEY, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of 
King’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


Selections from Sainte-Beuve. Faitea 


by ARTHUR TILLEY. Crown 8vo. 6s net. 


Selections from the Poems of Lord 


Byron. Edited by A. HAMILTON THOMPSON, 
M.A., F.S.A. Crown 8vo. 4s 6d net. English Romantic 
Poets Series. 


Selections from the Poems of William 
Wordsworth. Edited by A. H. THOMPSON. 


Crown 8vo. 4s net. English Romantic Poets Series. 


e 
The Teaching of History. By E. L. Hastuck, 
M.A., F.R.Hist.Soc. Crown 8vo. 8s net. Cam- 
bridge Handbooks for:Teachers. 
This volume is intended to provide teachers with some information as 
to the directions in which improvements in method have been suggested 
by various authorities, and to indicate the points where recent experi- 


ments have accomplished an acknowledged advance on previous 
practice. 


Cambridge County Geographies. 


Two new volumes in this series are now ready, 
price 3s 6d net each :— 
Dumbartonshire. By F. Mort, D.Sc., F.G.S. 


Orkney and Shetland. By J. G. Moopi£ HEDDLE 
and T. MAINLAND. 


Thermodynamics for Engineers. By 
J. A. Ewinc, K.C.B., D.Sc., F.R.S., Principal and 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Edinburgh. 
Demy 8vo. With gy text figures. 30s net. 


Fetter Lene, Londen, E.C.4: C.F. Clay, Manager 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


To the Editor of THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 
Mr. Fisher’s Kite. 


Sir,—Will you allow a criticism of your ‘‘ Notes and Com- 
ments ” on Mr. Fisher’s proposals for religious instruction, from 
one who teaches scripture in a State school, and whose interest 
is chiefly centred in that subject ? To me, and to others of my 
profession, the proposals give hope of much-needed reform in 
the teaching of this most important of subjects. For they make 
for the freedom of the teacher. In no secular lesson would 
teachers consent to be hindered from putting forth the whole 
of their resources, or bestowing any information that they 
thought useful to the class. Yet under the undenominational 
system, which as you truly say is dogmatic too, they may be 
hindered in teaching portions of the Bible which they consider 
of great importance by the presence in the class of children of 
differing beliefs. Mr. Fisher proposes a remedy for this un- 
doubted hardship both to teachers and taught. He suggests 
that teachers may, if they wish it, volunteer to teach scripture 
as they believe it to children of their own faith. 1 do not see 
how anybody could deny that this proposal is right in theory. 
And I believe it will be found to work smoothly in practice 
in every school where the staff is dominated by the spirit of 
goodwill. You speak of our dislike for any plan which will 
operate as a religious test. But under the present system those 
who give the lesson have submitted to a test to the extent that 
they thereby declare to a belief in Christianity. The new 
“ test,” being voluntary, differs only in degree from the old one 
—-the volunteer being merely asked which kind of lesson he 
wishes to give. And it is to be hoped that few will be found 
too sensitive to answer so reasonable a question. 

The working arrangements have been found to be simple in 
schools where some such plan has been tried. Parents have 
been asked to write whether they wish for Church of England or 
undenominational instruction. The numbers are found to be 
fairly evenly divided, so that the classes are easily arranged. 
Nonconformists have up till now been satisfied with the un- 
denominational lesson (witness the fact that they have not 
attempted to have it changed, while the Church has made great 
efforts in support of her theory of education), and I cannot 
believe that they would now demand separate lessons for each 
sect merely to block the teaching that others desire. Roman 
Catholics and Jews, of course, require separate treatment, but 
as they are left outside the present State system, their case need 
not cloud the present issue. 

I would urge all unprejudiced people to consider whether a 
scheme which substitutes for the old cramping svstem one 
which offers equal opportunity for all to bestow of their best is 
not worthy at least of a trial. L. E. WILLIAMS, B.A. 

6, Ruskin Close, N.W. 4. 


To the Editor of THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


Crosby Hall for Students from Overseas. 


Mr. Albert Mansbridge writes :— 


“The historic buildings of England have hitherto been 
used for purely English purposes. An exception is to be 
made in the case of Crosby Hall, the ancient home of 
Richard III, and, later, of Sir Thomas More, now occupying 
a splendid site on Chelsea Embankment in what was once 
the garden of Sir Thomas More’s country house. The Hall, 
which originally stood in Bishopsgate, City, was moved 
stone by stone and reconstructed in its present position by 
the University and City Association in whom the property 
is vested. The residential accommodation for students 
from overseas at the various institutions of the University 
of London is meagre and unsatisfying. The World Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education has conceived a most practical 
and inspiring idea, viz., the development of Crosby Hall 
as a Residence for Students from the British Empire and 
the United States. There is no doubt that the project will 


eventually receive substantial support from the Dominions 
and from wealthy individuals, but there is immediate need 
of money to put the Hall itself in order and to equip it as 
a centre for students before the residences are built. The 
present plans allow for the accommodation of 120 students 
and an appeal is being made for £250,000. Copies of the 
appeal and details of the proposed plans can be obtained 
from 13, Johñ Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2.” 


League of Nations Union. 

The League of Nations Union is holding a Summer School at 
Kempsey, near Worcester, commencing on Saturday, July 31st, 
and terminating on August 7th. The main object of this 
Summer School is the training of likely eficient leaders of Study 
Circles, and the subjects of study will be the Covenant and 
International Affairs. All intending to be present should com- 
municate with The League of Nations Union, 22, Buckingham 
Gate, S.W. I. ' 


Glamorgan Summer School, 1920. 

The Glamorgan Summer School will be held as usual at Barry, 
beginning on August oth and ending on September 4th. This 
year there will be three new subjects taken, namely: The 
Montessori Method, the Teaching and Appreciation of Music, 
and Bookbinding. Students may live under canvas if they so 
desire, taking their meals in the Training College. 


Froebel! Society. 

The Summer School of the Society will be held at Queenwood, 
Darley Road, Meads, Eastbourne, from August 3rd to August 
24th, under the direction of Miss L. James, B.A., Head of the 
Kindergarten Training Department of Clapham High School. 
Professor Kilpatrick, of Columbia University, New York, will 
lecture daily during the first ten days of the course, and during 
the third week there will be short courses on Eurhythmics, 
Bookbinding, and Handwork. 


Association of Head Mistresses. 

The Association will hold its 46th Annual Conference on June 
11th and 12th at Streatham Hill High School, Miss Major 
presiding. 


Dalcroze Summer School. 
This school will be held at Oxford, beginning August 16th. 
Opening address by Mr. Frank Roscoe, on ‘‘ The Fear of Ideas.” 


Association for the Advancement of Industry and 
Commerce. 

On Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, June 2nd, 3rd and 4th, 
1920, this Association will hold a Conference at Liverpool and 
Port Sunlight under the Presidency of Lord Leverhulme. 
Among the speakers will be Col. J. G. Adami, F.R.S., Vice- 
Chancellor of Liverpool University, Mr. P. A. Best, of Selfridge 
and Co., Professor Montgomery, Mr. N. L. Lythgoe, Principal 
Schofield, Mr. Albert Mansbridge, and Mr. J. Knox. 

We hope to publish an account of the proceedings in our July 
number. 

Correspondence regarding the Conference should be addressed 
to R. W. Ferguson, Esq., B.Sc., 36, Linden Road, Bournville. 


School Gymnastics. 

We have received from Messrs. Spencer, Heath, and George, 
Ltd., of 48, Goswell Road, E.C. 1, two very attractive and 
useful booklets, one entitled “ How to Build and Equip a 
Modern Gymnasium,” the other “ A Synopsis of Ling’s Gym- 
nastics.” The firm has a well-justified reputation for excellent 
work in fitting up gymnastic apparatus, and the booklets are 
based on their experience. 


The Latest Multiplex. 

The Hammond Typewriter Company, of 75, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., send particulars of their improved ‘machine, 
which retains the valuable feature of interchangeable type, and 
is provided with many convenient devices intended to make 
the machine even more popular than hitherto. The Portable 
Hammond is well worth a trial by those who want a compact 
instrument for daily use and for journeys. 
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COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


Certificate & Lower Form Examinations | 


1921. 


S. denotes the Senior Examinations, J. the Junior, 
P. the Preliminary, L.F. Lower Forms. 


Scripture History. 


Acts of the Apostles (Part I, Ch. 1-16). Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Maps, by Rev. W. H. 
FLECKER, D.C.L., M.A., Headmaster of Dean Close 
School, Cheltenham. 2s. 


Gospel of St. Matthew. Edited,with Introduction, 
Notes, and Maps, by Rev. T. WALKER, M.A., and 
J. W. SHUKER, M.A. 2s. 


Gospel of St. Matthew. (Preliminary Edition.) 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Maps, by 
Rev. T. WALKER, M.A. Is. 6d. 


“English “Literature. 
Chaucer.—The Nun’s Priest’s Tale, with the 
Prologue. By A. J. Wyatt, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
Scott.—Lady of the Lake. Edited by T. T. (J.,P.,L.F.) 

JEFFERY, M.A. 2s. 


Shakespeare.—Merchant of Venice. By S. E. 
Gocain, M.A. Julius Cæsar. By A. F. WATT, 
M.A. Each 2s. 3d. 


Shakespeare.—-Merchant of Venice. By S. E. 
Goaain, M.A. Is. 9d. (Junior Shakespeare.) 


(s.) 
U.) 


Geography. 
Geography of Africa, Australasia, and North 
America, Junior. By G.C. Fry, M.Sc. Each 1s. 


“English Flistory. 


Earlier History of England (to 1485). With 
Biographies, Maps, and Plans. By C. S. FEAREN- 
SIDE, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


Modern History of England. Part I, 1485-1714. 
Part II, 1688-1901 (with a concise Introduction 
down to 1714). Each 3s. 6d. 


School History of England. By M. E. CARTER, 
Honour School of Modern History, Oxford. With 
Plans and Coloured Maps. 4s. 6d. 

Preliminary History of England. By M. K. 
ELLioTT, Honours in the Historical Tripos, Cam- 
bridge, and M. S. ELLioTT, B.A. With Ilustra- 
tions. 2s. 9d. 


(J.) 


(S., J.) 


(P., L.F.) 


“Latin and Greek. 


Csesar.—Gallic War, Book II. By Li. M. PENN, (S., J., P.) 
M.A. Is. 3d.* ` 

Cæsar.—Gallic War, Book III. By LL.M. PENN, (s., J.) 
M.A. is. 3d.* 

Cicero.—In Catilinam, I.-IV. By J. F. STOUT, (s.) 
M.A. With Introduction and Notes. 3s. 

Vergil.—fineid, Book II. By A. H. ALLCROFT, (s., J.) 
M.A., and T. R. Mitts, M.A. Is. 9d.* 

Sophocles.—Ajax. By J. H. Haypon, M.A. (s.) 


With Introduction and Notes. 3s. 
* With Introduction, Notes, and Complete Alphabetical Lexicon. 


Com plete rage apo and te Catalogue of Class Books 
Ronan Bai. weet , on application. 


Wriversity Gutorial Press, Ltd. 


25, High Street, New Oxford Street, LONDON, W.C. 2 


| 


| 
| 


. Crown 8vo. 


! Crown 8vo. 


| Southend-on-Sea. 
' 8 sheets of tracing paper. 


| for students’ notes. 


FROM 


MR. HERBERT RUSSELL’S 


LIST OF BOOKS. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


A NEW GEOGRAPHY OF SCOTLAND. For Secondary 


and Higher Grade Schools. By Marion I. NEwRIGIN, D.Sc. 
(London), F.R.G.S., Editor of “ The Scottish Geographical 
Magazine.” With 23 Maps and Diagrams. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 


The book is intended for pupils nearing the end of their school course, and its 
object is both to give a general summary of the geography of the country, and to 
afford an insight into modern methods and results. Thus such subjects as the 
causes of the localisation of industries, and of the growth or decay of towns; the 
relation of railway routes to land forms; the reasons for the peculiar distribution 
of population, and so on, are discussed in some detail. 


THE ‘‘ LEADING” MAPPING BOOK. Patent (No. 


16039/15.) By W. Lucas, B.Sc., Southchurch Hall School, 
Size, 9 netics by 8} inches. 16 pp. plus 
Price, 6d. net. 

The book provides in an ingenious way for the rapid production of outlines, and 
their retention under one cover. These can be filled up under the teachers’ direction 
and any two maps can be compared at will. intervening blank space being available 
The finished book will constitute an excellent record of the 
class teaching, and being the scholars’ own work will be valued accordingly. 


E- The Publishers will be pleased to lend a SCHOLAR'S WORKED 
COPY for examination on application. 


A MODERN CIVIL SERVICE AND COMMERCIAL 
MANUAL OF SPELLING. Especially arranged for Com- 


SEES ee ee ee Ş : p 
mercial and Civil Service Examinations and Class Work in all 
Schools, in Five Parts. By Horace J. Bower, F.R.S.G.S. 
Price, 18. 9d. net. 


In 128 lessons the author deals in an exhaustive and systematic way with 
practically all the difficulties and anomalies of our wonderful language. On every 
page there is evidence of the loving care which he has bestowed upon his self-im- 

task, as will be evident to everyone who has enjoyed the fascination derived 
from browsing over a good modern dictionary. 


THE VIOLET CROWN AND THE SEVEN HILLS. (Book 
II. ot “The Ancient Civilisations” Series). By Emiry M. 
Burke, L.L.A., Senior Mistress, Hornsey County School. 


Cloth. Price, 3s. net. 


“ This is the story of the glory that was Greece and the grandeur that was Rome. 
Miss Burke’s is a pleasant method, for she never bores us with too many 


‘hard facts and her historical outlook is that of a well- equipped scholar who is con- 


scious that a good deal more than what old-fashioned histury books would have 
given is necessary to explain the ancient world. She talks rather than writes, 
quotes poetry, and can appeal when necessary to modern instances.—Tue Times 
EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. 


READY SHORTLY. 


. A REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE SIX CONTI- 


' tific Geography,” “ Senior Scientific Geography,” 
| Scientific Geography. 


NENTS. By E vtis W. HEATON, 
of Municipal High School, Tynemouth. 


B.Sc., F.G.S., Headmaster 
Author of ‘' A Scien- 
and “ Junior 


a> 


Book I.—Europe. Crown 8vo., cloth, 143 pp. With 45 
Maps and Diagrams. New Edition containing an Appendix 
on ** The New Europe after the War.’’ Price, 2s. net. 

Suitable for those taking Central Europe. Treated under Ten Sections as follow: 


' Arctic Europe, The Colder Atlantic Border, The Baltic Basin, The North Sea, The 


British Archipelago, The Warmer Atlantic Border, Switzerland and the Alps, the 
Mediterranean, Danubian Countries, The Great Plains of Russia. 

Book I[V.—Africa. Crown 8vo., 80 pp. With 16 Maps 
and Diagrams and 7 Photographic Plates. Price, 1s. 4d. net. 


Treated under Ten Sections as follow: The Atlas Region, The African Fringe 
of the Mediterranean, The Sahara, The Sudan, The Guinea Coastlands, The Congo 
Basin, The Nile Basin and the Red Sea, The East African Tablelands, The Zambesi 
Country, S. Africa. 


Complete Catalogue and Detailed Prospectuses post free on 
application to 


HERBERT RUSSELL, 
35 and 36, Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 4. 
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LITERARY SECTION. 
BOOKS AND THE MAN. REVIEWS. 
Education and Labour. Education. 
For this month I take the following passage from the THE eva ar ae ena by E. A. Craddock. A. and C. 


lectures of Thorold Rogers, delivered in Oxford, and 
edited by his son in a volume published by T. Fisher 
Unwin, under the title, “ The Industrial and Commercial 
History of England.” 


The passage quoted is especially interesting at the 
present time, when there is much discussion concerning 
vocational training in continuation schools and universities, 
and some uneasiness as to the fitness of “labour” to 
govern. One thing appears to be certain, namely, that 
the better-instructed leaders of working-class opinion are 
resolved to press for increased leisure and for a rate of 
remuneration above the level of bare subsistence. These 
two demands should be accompanied by a recognition of 
the need for education in the widest and most humane 
sense, an education which is available at every stage of 
life. Professor Thorold Rogers said :— 


‘“ Now a sensible economist is by no means dissatisfied 
by the extension of certain secondary wants, and by their 
gradually becoming in a certain sense primary wants. 
In the first place, it is greatly to be desired that habits of 
refinement should be extended to all classes of society. 
It would be well if all the labouring classes—I use a con- 
venient expression with the distinct knowledge that all 
persons who have any value in society whatever labour— 
were able to satisfy secondary wants. One would rejoice 
if all the workers were well-fed, well-clad, and well-housed. 
There are few persons nowadays who are so malignant 
and so silly as to wish to deprive such people of enjoyments, 
to tie them down toa mere routine of labour and of existence, 
to grudge them anything beyond the barest subsistence, 
and to deny them comforts and culture. From the narrow- 
est view, one does not better the character of a man’s work 
by refusing to allow him any relaxation and any learning. 


“ We have wisely concluded, however unwisely we may 
carry out the process, that an educated race is worth more, 
even as a mere machine of production, than one which is 
devoid of all training beyond that which gives him the 
requisite skill in his calling. |Our educational system is 
open, I grant, to a good deal of destructive criticism. 
It is, in my judgment, a vicious and foolish compromise, 
superintended and manipulated under a ludicrously 
pedantic method. But it is so far sound that it recognises 
the necessity that the human being should be trained to 
something which is not mere work, and that this educa- 
tional training should be universal, compulsory, and 
precedent to special or technical training. And what 
applies to the life of the young, and their preparation, 
applies to the education of people, as Adam Smith says, 
of all ages. 


“ The saying of the ancient sage, that men should keep 
learning as long as they live, is true of all classes. Every 
kind of education from the highest to the lowest, which 
is ostensibly completed in youth, is if properly understood, 
and wisely used, but the supply of instruments, by which 
knowledge is constantly collected, accumulated, and 
utilised.” 

SILAS BIRCH. 


We have here another application of the New Discipline. 
It has the great merit oi not being called an adventure, 
and the greater merit of being eminently practical. Mr. 
Craddock takes a sane commonsense view of the whole position, 
and relies upon actual experience to justify his conclusions. 
He is keenly alive to the ditficulties and dangers of self-govern- 
ment at the schoolboy stage, and in his chapter on Some 
Objections he does much to reassure timid experimenters. His 
analysis of schoolboy defects is capital, and his way of dealing 
with them most ingenious. But there is one fundamental 
objection that he does not appear to have met, which is that the 
kind of republic that he has in view tends prematurely to develop 
personal qualities that belong to a later stage. The objection 
is sometimes put in the form that the suggested self-government 
is really a kind of vocational training, and that therefore it should 
be deferred to the latest stage of the school course. Mr. Craddock 
on the other hand suggests that self-government may profitably 
begin at ten years of age. 

Were it not for Chapter II, with its account of the author’s 
actual success in carrying out his principles, we would be doubtful 
about the value of Chapter V on The Advantages of the System, 
We are tempted to launch out into the usual criticism : ‘‘ That’s 
all very well in theory, but ——” till we remember Chapter II, 
and begin to reconsider matters. A more hopeful objection 
is that the system demands a special type of person to apply 
it with success. Mr. Craddock assures us that the one essential 
quality is faith: there must be no half-hearted acceptance 
of his doctrine. The moment our faith fails we begin to sink, 
But we can imagine a type of teacher who can carry on, with at 
any rate mediocre success, on the established autocratic lines, 
but who would make immediate shipwreck in the seas of class- 
room republicanism. Mr. Craddock’s reply would no doubt 
be that such mediocre success means a very real failure, and is 
the very thing he wants to make impossible. His own faith 
in his scheme is whole-hearted : he maintains that it can be applied 
not only to a class-room but to the whole school. Further, 
he explains that it can be applied as a mere part-time arrangement 
in a given class, to be used only during the visit of a specialist 
teacher if need be. What one likes about Mr. Craddock’s 
presentation is that while he is anxious to make all manner of 
extensions of his scheme, he is very willing to admit the possi- 
bility of failure in regions which he has not himself explored. 
He makes no claim to infallibility, but his arguments are very 
effective, and backed as they are by two years of successful 
application, they cannot but appeal to the open-minded and 
intelligent teacher. . A 


THE NEw CHILDREN : by Sheila Radice. Hodder and Stoughton, 
4s. net. 

The sub-title—-Talks with Dr. Maria Montessori—gives some 
sort of idea of the nature of this book. But Mrs. Radice is no 
mere Boswell. Her ambition is rather to play the part to the 
Dottoressa that Wildon Carr plays to Bergson. Few stand 
so much in need of an interpreter as does Dr. Montessori, and few 
indeed are so fortunate as to find such an interpreter as Mrs. 
Radice. It is significant that the book is not so much an exposi- 
tion of the Montessori method as a defence of the Montessorian 
spirit. After going through this volume a careful reader will be 
less surprised than he was before at the widespread hostility 
to Dr. Montessori, and will be convinced that the hostility is 
unjustified, since it results from an ignorance of both the purpose 
and the spirit of the great Italian child-specialist whom our 
own Minister of Education describes as ‘‘the most outstanding 
figure in education to-day.” Mrs. Radice takes the stand that 
we have to investigate not so much the method as the nature 
of the resultant child. A system that can thus boldly claim 
to be judged by results makes an appeal that goes straight 
to the heart of our practical English people. 


` (Continued on page 288.) 
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BLACKIE’S LIST. 


A NEW ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY. 


BLACKIE’S COMPACT ETYMOLOGICAL 
DICTIONARY. 


Prepared by RICHARD JOHN CUNLIFFE, M.A., LL.D. (Editor of 
“ A New Shakespearean Dictionary.’’) Price 2s. net. (Just issued.) 


JUST_ PUBLISHED. 
OUTDOOR GEOGRAPHY. 


BY HERBERT HATCH, M.Sc., Geography Master at the Technical 
and Secondary Schools, Nelson; Tutor in Practical Geography at the 
Summer Schools of the Educational Handwork Association. With 
numerous Diagrams. Price 3s. net. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE HOUSEHOLD INCOME. 


Simple Economics for Older Girls. By E. and N. WALLACE (Late of 
Girton College, Cambridge). Price 2s. net. 


LANDS AND THEIR STORIES. 
Correlating Geography and History 
on the Most Modern Scientific Lines. 


With a series of Famous Paintings reproduced in Colour, and numerous 
Illustrations in Black and White. (Revised to date.) 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN ENGLAND THROUGH 
THE CENTURIES. 


By H. R. WILTON HALL, Librarian Hertfordshire County Museum , 
Sub-Librarian, St. Alban’s Cathedral. With Sixteen full-page Illus- 
trations and numerous other Pictures in the text. Price 2s. 9d. 


JUST_ PUBLISHED. 
THE BRITISH CITIZEN, 


A Book for Young Readers. By J. R. PEDDIE, M.B.E., M.A., Adviser 
of Studies in Arts, and Secretary to the Appointments Committee, Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. With Four Coloured and Eight Black and White 
Plates. Price 2s. 6d. 


A_NEW SERIES OF CONTINUOUS READERS. 


THE TALISMAN LIBRARY OF ENGLISH 
AUTHORS. 


Texts Abridged. With Introduction and Notes. Ry DAVID FREW, 
B.A. Price 2s. net. 


BRITAIN AND HER NEIGHBOURS. 


Correlating Home and Foreign History. 
With Reproduction of Famous Paintings beautifully printed in Colour, 
numerous Illustrations in B'ack and White, and Pictorial Time-Charts. 
(Revised to date.) 


A BRIEF SURVEY OF BRITISH HISTORY. 


Bv GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A., sometime Fellow of Jesus 
College, Cambridge : late Master of the Modern Side in Harrow School. 
With sixteen full-page Hlustretions, Maps, Plans, Chronological Tablcs, 
etc. New Edition, Revised to the End of the War. 2a. 6d. 


MAN ON THE EARTH. 


A Course in Geozraphy. By LIONEL W. LYDE, M.A., Professor of 
Economic Geography, University College, London. New Fition. 
Revised to date. Fully illustrated. 2s. 9d. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


With Lessons on Civics. With a series of monochrome reproductions 
of historical paintings, portraits, and other pictures. New Edition. 
Revised to the End of the War. 2s. 9d. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES. 


With twenty-four full-page coloured and black and white IHustrations, 
and many other Pictures in the text. 28. 6d. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 


50, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C, 4. 


GLASGOW AND BOMBAY. 


EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


MCDOUGALL’S 


A SCHOOL ATLAS— REVISED To 1920 


A new edition of McDougall's School Atlas of Coloured Political and 
Photo Relief Physical Maps is now ready. It contains all the new 
boundaries xed by the Peace Conference. An ideal Atlas for iunior 
forms. 24 Coloured Maps, 16 Physical Maps, 15 Diagrams. In stiff 
boards, cloth back, Is. 4d. net. With Index, Is. 6d. net. Full 
cloth boards and Index, 2e. 3d. net. 


CONCISE SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


Over 15,000 Words, Phrases, etc. Exceedingly useful Appendixes. 
Boards or Limp Cloth, cach 10d. net. Cloth Boards, 1s. 6d. net. 


MON PETIT 
CAMARADE FRANCAIS 


Livre Premier. Par L. Lavautt, Paris; P. Lestune. Marseille: 
et B. Duwvitir, London. Follows in the main the principles of the 
New Method. Copiously illustrated. 272 pages, 28. 9d. 


PETITE EQUISSE DE LA 
LITTERATURE FRANCAISE 


By J. E. Mansion, B. ès L. An Excellent Selection. New Edition. 
Cloth Boards, 2s. 64. 


EXTRAITS DES AUTEURS , 
FRANCAIS DU XVIIME SIECLE 


By J. E. Mansion, B. és I. 288 pages. Cloth Boards, 3s. 


MCDOUGALL’S 
PREPARATORY FRENCH 


An easy, pleasant introduction. Cloth, Is. 


FABLIAUX FRANCAIS 


A simple attractive Ilustrated Reader. eCloth boards, 2s. 


GATEWAYS TO BOOKLAND 


A series of delightfully Illustrated Literature Books for pupils of 
from 9to14. A very wide ranze of authors of all periods is drawn upon. 


Winged Flights into Story Land 2s. 4d. Within the Gates 3s. 
Vistas of Romance - - ~- 2s. 9d. Jn Kings’ Gardens 3e. 


REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE WORLD — 1920 EDITION 


A Modern Scientific Treatment. Contains an abundance of Contour 
Maps in Colour and Black and White, with many diagrams. A section 
of questions based on the text is a very valuable feature. 224 pages. 
Cloth covers, 2s. 6d. net. 


PLAIN-TEXT SHAKESPEARE 


In this edition of English Classics is given the greater plays of 
Shakespeare, yoabridged but carefully edited for schools, and without 
rotes. The books are full crown &vo in size, most clearly printed, and 
bound in limp cloth. Price—each 7d. net, except Hamlet and 
Coriolanus (cach 10d. nct), and Richard Il and King Henry V 
(each 9d. net). 


SONGS OLD AND NEW 


Contains 9 National, 19 British, 5 New Folk, 8 Classical Sones, 4 Glees, 
19 Rounds. In Stafi or Sol fa. Paper, 7d.; Cloth, 9d. Piano Edition, 
68. net.: by post, 6s. 6d. 


MODERN TIMES 


The Empire and the World since 1789. The mest important epoch in 
History for the people of today. A positively brilliant book. Cleth 
Boards. 2s. 6d. nct. 


COMPLETE HISTORICAL READER 


The Matchless Story of Britain from 55 R.c. to 1920. Delightfully told. 
Illustrated. Cloth Boards, 3s. 6d. 


OUTLINE OF BRITISH HISTORY 


History in a Nutshell from 55 B.c. to 1920. 80 pages. Paper, 7d. 
Cloth, 9d. 


THE NEIGHBOURS OF BRITAIN 


A Geographical Reader of Europe as it is in 1920. History throughout 
sugar with Geography. Manv Coloured Plates. Cloth Boards, 


ADDRESS YOUR ENQUIRIES TO 


MCDOUGALL’S EDUCATIONAL Co., Ltd., 


8, Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C.4. 
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While she is a convinced and even an enthusiastic disciple, 
Mrs. Radice does not alienate her readers by an excessive and 
tiresome panegyric. Her method is to assume a knowledge 
of the general principles of the new system, and to examine in 
some detail the various objections that have been raised by 
critics. Itis evident that she has talked over with Dr. Montessori 
these external criticisms, and in many cases is able to give first- 
hand replies. But it is noteworthy that our interpreter is 
scrupulously careful not to put her own views forward as those 
of her Mistress. Wherever permission has been granted, Dr. 
Montessori’s very words are quoted---usually in an English 
translation-—but Mrs. Radice confesses on several occasions 
that she was not able to get a categorical reply to some of her 
questions. ‘The reader feels therefore that he is dealing with an 
author whose presentation can be absolutely relied upon, 
Another feature of the book is the persuasiveness of Mrs. Radice’s 
style. She is much more interested in getting at the truth and 
in removing misunderstandings than in making points against 
opponents. Her treatment of Miss Margaret Macmillan is an 
excellent example of the spirit in which the claims of a rival 
reformer should be treated. It is rare indeed to find Mrs. Radice 
either obscure or provocative, but many teachers will want to 
know exactly what is meant by saying that "© a class of forty 
with one teacher gives better results than a class of twenty with 
two.” Further, teachers will hardly be prepared to make 
room for the doctor in the way that the text would suggest. 
But these are matters that mav be fairly claimed to be of private 
interpretation. The important point is that in this volume 
we have the Montessori system correlated with the current ten- 
dencies ot philosophical thought. Mrs. Radice tells us that 
“ Dr. Crichton Miller thought that when Bergson, Jung, and 
Montessori met, something astonishing would happen. I think 
rather that it has already happened, and that these three are 
making it known. Montessori ..... putting into daily 
practice what the others are indicating, appears to me to embody 
more than any other one person the momentum of the swing.’ 

oo 
AN ADVENTURE IN WORKING-CLASS EDUCATION : Be Aes 
Mansbridge. Longmans. 6s. net. 

The temperamental treatment of the subject perhaps justifies 
the somewhat romantic title. Mr. Mansbridge is an optimist 
who delights in the heart-to-heart talk. Sometimes his optimism 
goes to excess, as when he savs that ‘‘ The educated man can do 
no harm to the community,” but generally he keeps well within 
bounds ; afterall, his enthusiasm has a bias in the right direction. 
He makes it quite clear that the ideal of the W.E.A. is education 
for its own sake. It does not confuse education with “‘ getting 
on in hfe”: its aim is “a liberal as against a merely bread 
and butter education.” Like the Working Men's College, it does 

“not aim at lifting the working man into the middle classes.” 
It is only natural that Mr. Mansbridge should take himself 
and his work very seriously, but the well-disposed reader will 
be able to look beyond the dates, and lists of committees, and 
photographic groups, and see the inwardness of a very promising 
educational development. Mr. Mansbridge acknowledges the 
tendency of movements with good intentions ‘‘to overwork 
their employees,” and it cannot be denied that the W.E.A. 
has always shown itself somewhat exacting in its demands 
from its supporters. But no one has a better right to make 


this confession than the writer of this book, for on none have. 


greater demands been made. 

The great value of the volume is that it makes clear various 
points on which the public is in doubt. The relation between 
the W.E.A. and the University Extension movement on the one 
hand, and university tutorial classes on the other, is well brought 
out. The general attitude of Labour to education is also set 
forth, but in a form not quite so convincing. We are still a 
little in doubt about the attitude of Labour as a whole to Higher 
Education. On one point Labour is quite clear: there is going 
to be no toleration of patronage from University quarters or 
any other. The tone of Dr. J. W. Hudson’s History of Adult 
Kducation must remain a thing of the past, and whoever pre- 
sumes to educate the grown-up working classes must approach 
them with a certain amount of deference, and enquire before- 
hand what sort of things they want to be taught. In the long 
run there is nothing objectionable in this. Asa matter of fact, 
all our newer educational theory shows us that this attitude 
has to be adopted even in dealing with voungsters in school. 
Mr. Mansbridge is to be congratulated both on the organisation 
work he has done, and on the record of it that he has here given. 

CLG. 


A GUIDE TO THE HIstTorRY oF EpucaTION: by John William 
Adamson. Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
8d. net. 

This is one of those guide-books that are better read after one 
has been to the places described. The beginner will get little 
help from it. Professor Adamson has certain very definite 
opinions about what the History of Education ought to mean, 
and these he expresses clearly and emphatically. But he attempts 
too much in the middle part of the pamphlet, for his mode of 
writing history does not lend itself to condensation. Because 
of the limited space at his disposal he is driven to generalise 
in a way that would be verv irritating to himself were it not 
for the fact that his other works provide brilliant examples 
of the sort of thing that he here advocates. Many readers 
will regret the absence of the more philosophical treatment 
that Professor Adamson contemns. But it takes all sorts of 
points of view to secure a true estimate of the nature and value 
of the history of education, and this guide will be welcomed 
as a valuable contribution to the development of the subject. 

S. K. 


THE PRORLEMS OF NATIONAL EDUCATION IN INDIA : 
Kai. Allen and Unwin. 6s. net. 

Mr. Rai belongs to that group of Indian educational reformers 
who, while demanding a free national development of education, 
wish to adopt the western rather than the old oriental ideals. 
He is proud of his country and his people, and, so far from 
adopting an apologetic attitude, claims in good round words 
not only equality with but in some respects superiority to western 
folk. He is not quite convincing in his claim that the hundreds 
of millions of people in India form one nation, but his All-India 
scheme of education may be workable for all that. When he has 
to choose between English and Hindustani as a national language, 
he unhesitatingly votes for Hindustani, not through any ill-will 
to England—-the general tone of the book is clearly loyal to our 
government-—but because an English medium would anduly 
delay the progress he desires. The main value of the book to 
us is the indication it gives of the oriental reaction to the newer 
theories of education. Mr. Rai is strongly attracted towards the 
newer American views of the Dewey school, but he is also 
much impressed by Mr. Fisher and his policy. The modernism 
of the book is strikingly manifested in the chapters on Physical 
Education, on the Co-operative System, and on Vocational Educa- 
ton. Old Indian ideals here rub shoulders with the very newest 
developments of American economics. It 1s disappointing that 
Mr. Rai does not work out the connection between caste and the 
old Indian form of hereditary training for trades and occupations. 
Probably he is unwilling to deal with anything that tends to 
make his fellow countrymen look backwards instead of forwards. 
When Mr. Rai gets into the hands of Dr. Caswell Ellis, he writes 
ina way that must rouse doubts in the minds of those who accept, 
perhaps too uncritically, the “ East is cast and west is west ” 
theory. There is nothing intrinsically new in the book ; but the 
point of view deserves serious consideration. A. 


by Lajpat 


REPORT OF THE EIGHTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATIONS. Conference Committec, 9, Brunswick 
Square. 4s. net, post free. 

Few people who have any interest at all in education can take 
up this report without at once finding something attractive. 
All tastes are catered for, and the only serious objection is that 
commonly brought against the dictionary—-a too frequent 
change of subject. The Conference itself seems now well-estab- 
lished, and its growing importance is proved by the increasing 
excellence of the annual report. Already the Report is taking 
its place among the footnotes that no respectable *“ researcher ” 
sees his way to do without. We have only to carry the mind 
forward for fifty vears to picture serious readers in the renovated 
British Museum Library poring over these pages and recon- 
structing us who are responsible for them. It cannot be denied 


. that anv respectable psycho-analyst could without difficulty 


make out what manner of people we are by the record we have 
here left. Almost every question that is stirring controversy 
among people interested in education is represented somewhere 
or other in these pages. The absence of the most vital question 
of all—salaries—is really a testimonial to the disinterestedness 
of the Conference. Money is not tabooed—one speaker de- 
manded £15,000-—but the personal interests of teachers were 
kept in a most creditable abeyance. 


(Continued on page 290.) 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND: By CYRIL E. ROBINSON, Master 
at Winchester College. In Four Parts. 
Part I.—Early and Middle Ages to 1485. With 20 Maps and Plans 
Summaries and Index. 5s’ 
Part II.—The Tudors and the Stvarts, 1485-1688. With 8 Mars’ 
Summaries, and Index. NEARLY READY. 5s” 
FRENCH PASSAGES FOR READING AND RECITATION (Verse 
and Prose), from Malherbe to Clemenceau. Edited, with Notes, by 
Louis Latour, L.-es L., Officier d'Académie. 4s. 
AN ELEMENTARY SPANISH GRAMMAR. By Jamrs N. BIRCH, 
B.A., University of Sheffeld. With Exercises and Vocabularies. 5s. 
THE CHILDREN’S POETRY BOOK. Fdited by Ruru M. FLETCHER, 
Head Mistress, High School, Bath. 3s. 
Also tn Two Parts: Part J, 10d.: Part II, 2s. 
THE TEACHER'S COMPANION TO THE CHILDREN’S POETRY 
BOOK. With Notes an Sugcestions. By Ruru M. FLETCHER. 38. 
THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY TO CHILDREN. Be Liry 
WINCHESTER, Lecturer in Geography, University of Liverpool. 2s, 
FAIRY GRAMMAR. By Haro_p CARPENTER. With 10 Illustrations 
by Rosatinp M. SEATON. 3s. net, 
JUNIOR GEOMETRY EXAMINATION PAPERS. By K. H. Biro 
M.A. With answers to the Numerical Questions. 1s. 6d. 
GENERAL KNOWLEDGE AND COMMON-SENSE QUESTIONS. 
By Capt. W. Smiru, B.Sc., F.C.S., Science Master, County Grammar 
School, Melton shoes Se l 3s. 6d. 
Key (in the Press) 8s. 6d. e 


SCRIPTURE 
STORIES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT. Edited by E. M. Witmor- 
Buxton, F.R.Hist.S. 4th Edition. 2s. 6d 


STORIES FROM THE NEW TESTAMENT. Edited by E. M. 
Wimot-BuxtTon 2s. 6d, 
THE FIRST BOOK OF KINGS. Edited by A. E. Rupit, D.D. With 
4 Maps. 3s. 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. Edited by E. W. 
Soutu, M.A. With 3 Maps. . 2s. 3d. 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. Edited by A. E. 
Russ, D.D. With 3 Maps. 2nd Edition. 2s. 3d. 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE. Edited by anon W. 
WILLIAMSON, B.A. With 3 Maps. 3s. 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Edited by A. E. Rubi, D.D. 
Witb 3 Maps. 2nd Edition. 3s. 


OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY FOR SCHOOLS. By W. F. BURNSIDE, 
M.A., Headmaster, St. Edmund’s School, Canterbury. With 3 Maps. 
8th Edition. 5s. 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 


A CHILD'S BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. By Herpert McKay. B.Ss. 
With IIkistrations by LIttan FAIRWEATHER. 2nd Edition. is. 6d. 


EASY EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. 
By W.S. Bearn. 12th Edition. Is. 9d. 


A NEW JUNIOR ARITHMETIC. 
M.A., University of Manchester. 5th Edition. 3s. With Answers, 4s 


JUNIOR CG EXAMINATION PAPERS. By W. S. 
Bearn. 9th Edition. 1s. 6d. Answers, 9d. 


EASY EXERCISES IN ALGEBRA. Containing 3,500 Examples. By 
W. S. Bearn. 4th Edition. 2s. 3d. With Answers, 2s. 


JUNIOR ALGEBRA EXAMINATION PAPERS. By S. W. Fixy, 
M.A., Headmaster of Sandbach School. With or Without Answers. 

ls. 6d. 

EASY TEST PAPERS IN ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. By 
W. S. Bearn. Is. 6d. Answers, 2s. 


A PRELIMINARY GEOMETRY. By NoeL S. Lyvon, Assistant Master 
Owen's School, Islington. 2nd Edition. 2s. od, 


A JUNIOR GEOMETRY. By Noe. S. Lypon. 9th Edition. 3s. 


HOUSECRAFT SCIENCE (Elementary Experimental Physics). By 
E. D. Grirritus, B.Sc., F.R.G.S. With 106 Diagrams. 3s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL SCIENCE FOR GIRLS. By Everyn E. Jarvine, M.A., 
B.Sc., County Secondary School, Runcorn, Cheshire.. F 3s. 


A Complete Catalogue will be sent on application. 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36, ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Containing 5,500 Examples. 
Answers, Is. net. 


By Professor H. Bompas SMITH, 


THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


GEOGRAPHY 


DISCOVERY 


With Maps, etc. 


Crown 8vo. 144pp. 
Ready July, 1920. 


By J. JONES, 
Teacher of Geography at Homerton College, Cambridge. 


Extracts from the Narratives of Explorers—Marco Polo, Magellan, Columbus, 


Cartier, Frobisher, Drake, Raleigh. etc.—Carefully devised Exercises give || 


a practical use and purpose to the book. over and above its literary value. 


AN ADVENTURE IN EDUCATION 


By J. H. Simpson. A valuable contribution to the much discussed question 
of freedom in the education of adolescents. 2nd impression, uniform in the 
NEW EDUCATION SERIES (200 pages, 3s. 6d. net each), with 
** Advance in Co-Education,’’ edited by ALick Woops, and “* The Young 
Wage-Earner,’’ edited by J. J. FINDLAY. 


Paper fds, 


int. POEMS OF TO-DAY 


Over 100,000 copies have now becn printed. 


Cloth, 
3a. net. 


To meet the wish of numerous Teachers who use this unrivalled Anthology, 
the English Association has prepared a Supplement of Biographical 
Notes to be issued in the autumn. Bound up in the edition in cloth binding 


3, Adam St., Adelphi, W.C. 2. 


GEORGE GILL & SONS, Ltd. 


THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE PRACTICAL 
ARITHMETIC. 


The rules are taught in progressive stages, each em- 
bodying some peculiar method or special difficulty. 


s. d. 
New Edition, Enlarged .. 


. 1 6 
Ditto, with Answers : , .. 2 3 
Answers separate .. 0 9 


MARSHALL COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. 


A concise handbook for the preparation of the Arith- 
metic necessary in business... .. 9d. 


Answers separate... 


1,000 GRADUATED MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
QUESTIONS. By J. Scorr, B.A. 


A Teacher's handbook of mental Arithmetic. With 
Answers a's ae eg is .. 9d. net. 


Please write for a complete list of publications. 


LONDON : 
GEORGE GILL & SONS, LTD., 


13, Warwick Lane, E.C.4. 
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LITTLEMAN'’S Book oF CourRTESy: by H. Caldwell Cook. 
Dent and Sons. (Price not given.) 

“ Dainty ” is the inevitable word for this little volume: the 
adjective is as applicable to the contents as to the form. The 
- verse has a quaint ring about it that carries off triumphantly 
its defhlance of all established rules. It more than justines its 
claim to be a law unto itself. \We wonder if Littleman will be 
able to absorb all the good things in the book. He may well 
manage to follow the disquisition on the bowl of a spoon without 
being able to catch the Navour of ‘’ despoil no elder of his speech.”’ 
But the author of the Play Wav has done such amazing things 
with his Littlemen that we shall not be surprised if he succeeds 
in getting them to appreciate the full bouquet of this delightful 
little book. He is ably seconded in his efforts to captivate 
the Littlemen by his accomplice, C. E. Brock, who adds 
“ decorations ” that really illustrate the text. A psychological 
disquisition could be written on the possibilities of the text, 
but in spite of the pardon promised by the laws of courtesy 
we refrain. The books is excellent as it stands: it needs no 
buttressing from wordy critics. JÀ. 


English. 


THE PuPILs’ CLass-Book OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION, Book III. : 
by E. J. S. Lay. (Macmillan and Co. Is. 3d. net.) 

The first two books of this series have already been reviewed 
in these columns. 
its predecessors. In spite of its attempt to show that the writing 
of English is a ‘‘ jolly game ” it contains the same old hotch- 
potch of grammar and punctuation with its nouns and verbs, 
its subjects and predicates, as if the road to correct writing led 
directly through these. So, too, it contains the usual references 
to “ Thought-Gems "’ (for transcription), and to miscellaneous 
poems as ‘ Pleasant Thoughts worth remembering.” The 
absurdity of the latter catch-phrase is seen when it is applied 
to such a poem as Hood's ‘‘ November in England.” The 
book generally ignores the existence of the class-teacher and 
pretends to appeal direct to the pupil in what is considered to 
be the approved self-educating manner. Thus there is plenty 
of advice of the following order: ‘‘ Our artist has made a sketch 
of his idea of South-West Wind Esq. It would be interesting 


The one before us does not differ much from - 


to draw the figure on a large scale and colour it according to 
the description.” No doubt it would be—but it would not be 
English. ‘The best feature of the book is the study of definite 
extracts (rather objectionably termed ‘‘ N.B. notices '’), though 
these are chosen with but little attempt at gradation. Thus a 
difficult extract from Dickens’ *“ Christmas Carol” appears 
quite early in the book. But, generally, what good features 
the book possesses are obscured in a mass of traditional rubbish. 


THE MEASURES OF THE PoETs: by M. A. Bayfield. 
University Press. 5s. net.) 

This is a stimulating but unsatisfactory little book. Mr. 
Baytield sets out to prove that in many forms of English verse 
it is more correct to assume a trochaic than an iambic basis. 
In this, as one might expect, he is successful, for the natural 
rhythm of English as of Latin and Greek, is strongly trochaic, 
and a simple lyric falls naturally into that metre. But when 
Mr. Bayfield, following the example of J. H. H. Schmidt in his 
dealings with Greek, refuses to.allow the existence of iambic 
rhythm in English at all, it becomes rather difficult to follow 
his reasoning or to accept the curious judgments of his ear. 
On page 5 he says ‘‘ the Iambus is not used as a metrical foot 
in English,” and as he is very chary of quoting from eighteenth 
century poets he is able to bring forward a large number of 
examples where by the use of Anacrusis he can turn an iambic 
into a trochaic rhythm. But can any such juggling disguise 
the true iambic character of Gray’s Elegy ?— 

“ And leaves the world to darkness and to me '’— 

If that line is not five iambs it is difficult to say what it is. 
F. A. W. 


SELECT PoEMS BY ROBERT Burns. The Plain Text Poets. 
(Blackie and Son, Ltd., London. Is. net.) 
Cheap and good. The poems are arranged in kindred groups 
with a minimum of notes and explanations. 


(Cambridge 


ENGLISH FOR FOREIGNERS: AN ELEMENTARY MANUAL: by 
R. W. Douglas. (Libraire Hachette.) 

A book which beginners of foreign nationality should find 

very useful, especially if used in connection with a capable and 


sympathetic teacher. 
(Continued on page 292.) 


PITMAN’S EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


THE PROGRESSIVE 


FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


A SELECTION OF FINE MODERN READERS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE MASTERY OF EARTH. 


A reader for boys of 12-16 years, telling how man has acquired a ‘‘ mastery,” both in the sense 


By F. A. HEDGCOCK, M.A. 


(Of ter de i Instruction publique; 

Oficier d Academie, and the only 

English Docteur es Lettres of the 
Univers .y of Parts.) 


In this book the author, a well-known authority 
on the French Language, has adopted an entirely 
new method, combining the direct with the in- 
dircet. Phonetic type is introduced, by which a 
closely approximate idea of French pronunciation 
is conveyed. 


3s. net. 


their uses, etc. 


Price 5/6 net. 


of understanding and in the sense of using elements for his own beneits. ; Í 
interesting reader gives adequate explanation and supplies such history as is desirable. 
illustrated. 38. net. 


THE WANTS OF MAN. 


By T. W. BowrteELL, M.A. 
A junior economic reader. : 
to young readers. The numerous illustrations and useful test questions form a valuable feature. 


Where necessary thts 
Fully 


Each chapter is written in a clear, interesting stvle which will appeal 


THE TRIUMPH OF MAN. 


With 139 illustrations. 
simple account of wind, water, steam and electricity and their applications ; of iron and steel and 
2s. net. 

Complete List of up-to-date readers post free on application. 


A reading book for boys and girls from 12 to 16 vears old. Contains a 


ENGLISH CLASSES. 


Also issued in parts: 
Part I. 
Part II. 
Key 


3/6 net. 
2/6 ,, 
3/6 ,, 


sition. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND 


By W. J. Weston, M.A., B.Sc. {Lond.). 


brought into union with the practice. 
3s. 6d. net. 


COMPOSITION. 


Ingthis volume the theory of the language is made interesting. and taught with effect by being 


The book is a manual of Grammar taught through compo 


ENGLISH PROSE COMPOSITION. 


16 page Section and Prdspectus 


post free on application. 38. 6d. net. 


By THE SAME AUTHOR. i r l 
This is a help to the writing of English and will prove invaluable to those who have difficulty in 


expressing themselves easily and correctly. 


The book is suitable for class or private study. 


Write for descriptive list of books for Art, Domestic Science, and Needlework Classes. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD., 1, Amen Corner, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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Curwen’s School Music by British Composers. 


CURWEN’'S PrIcE. 
= BANTOCK, GRANVILLE. VOICES, ED. STAFF. SOLFA. 
; 9 A- hunting we will go PAREEN MAR a SSC 71148 6d. 4d. 


China Mandarin aaa ce r SS 71385 6d. 2d. 
Cradle Song (ATT) oo... eee cence ee n SSCC 71424 6d. 3d. 
Fairies are dancing ............. OAT E SC 71449 6d. ad. 
AN ELEMENTARY COMMENTARY ON Happy Isle, The ag aaa 000.0. SMC.,SSCC 71377 6d. 4d. 
ENGLISH LAW. Sihr ine oe ee Oei =e Ce ed. at 
. A ad n ey ` » t * 
By His Honour JupGr Rueaa, K.C. 7s. 6d. R Unis 71421 4d 
“It is not a ‘school book ' in the ordinary sense, but something better, Song of the Japanese Dwarf Tree ............ SS 71384 6d. 2d. 
for it is both informative and suggestive.” —EDUCATION. ‘ Salat oe i EEA dees Rowe A E EN eee a rh 
o Morning 5 ain - Sree yediasessnee hasan ken SSC 1a 4d. 3d. 
To the Evening SUr n, SSCC 71365 &d. 3d. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF SPEECH. To the Muses oe neronn meny SSCC 71364 Gd. 3d. 
{Y nder the greenw tree (arrangement) |. SSC 71146 6d. 4d. 
By GEORGE W TEELS: 78. 6d. f ; ; Where the bee sucks (arrangement............ SSC 71147 4d. 3d., 
“ A well-written. entertaining volume bristling with bizarreres . . à Wild brown bee, The .................. .. . SC 71450 4d. 2d. 

scholarly and informative.” —Nrew WITNESS- HOWELLS, HERBERT. 
; om all ye pretty fair maids ............ .. SC 71521 4d. 2d. 
`- rOn A aa A E e e SC 71519 4d. 2d. 
PSYCHO-ANALYSIS. Pilgrim, The os SC 7M4BS aL. 
By Barpara Low, B.A. 5s. Sail SLORY Ay as ETRA SC 71520 4d 2d. 
“ An admirable outline of the theory and application of psycho-analysis. P eid j Hea a Nsint eM ee OS e 5C 71484 4d. 2d. 
ASA primer Ik could: Kandiye De ADPEON Gd ODE ANESTHINSTER DAZE ME: Alpine SONG o.oo oren Unis 71332 4d. 2d. 
At carly dawn ow... @ SS 71333 4d. 2d. 
A BOY’S ABSENCE. Echoing Green, The oaa 0. Ss 71443 4d. 2d. 
Tn summer woods ........... ce Oe iti, Nebel SC 71334 4d. 2d. 

Poems by a Schoolmaster. Is. 6d. SHAW, GEOFFPREY. 
Ask Mme WHY orala hn a E ehens ay SSC 71466 4d. 2d. 
THE AGAMEMNON OF ÆSCHYLUS. Bed in summer .......0...0. cece cece cence ees Unis 71461 4d. 2d. 
Translated into English Verse with introduction Cow, The PO Unis 71420 4d. 3d. 
DO i Crossing the Bar a.a r Unis 71497 4d. 2d. 
and notes. By Prof. GILBERT MURRAY. 2s. and Lanbi ga e Unis 71368 4d. 2d. 
3s. 6d. Uniform with his Verse Translations of S eee A E T rar nae He at 
ARE vcs ` ee TO ` * ITCR ose Suh ee, Merde aa see bara ‘ S 374 ; 2d. 
the Plays of Euripides, Sophocles and Aristophanes. E E ee cs ji369 dåd 2i 
, SHAW, MARTIN. 
MORE TRANSLATIONS FROM HEINE Battle aa ah taker Julia W. Howe Unis 71487 6d. 2d. 
: ? County GUY a ena G. Darley SC 71468 4d. 2d. 
By P. G. L. WEBR. 3s. 6d. Cuckoo, The n.a... l Unis 71464 4d. al 
u } . . . ” Lubin preria one atase s eoii G. Darley SC 71469 4d. 2d. 
f 

E ome ine a further instalment of these skilful verse renderings. Sigh no more, ladies .......... Shakespeare SS(orC) 71503 4d. of. 
it Sylvia Sleeps 0 G. Darley SC 71470 4d. 2l. 
Sylvia Wakes 0.a.. a G. Darley SC 71471 Gal. 2d. 
Trip and vo 0.0... 6 Traditional SS(or€C) 71504 6d, 2d. 


Under the greenwood tree... Shakespeare = SS(orC) 71502 4d. 2d, 
40, MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 LONDON: I CORWEN & SONS TID, 


24, BERNERS STREET, W. 1. 


- rs a a M M aÁ 


A New and extremely E FOYLES BARGAIN OFFER 
MUSICAL THEORY OF MUSIC TEXT BOOKS. 

Second-hand Copies but all in Good Condition. 

AND FORM A parcel containing the following will be forwarded, 


post free, for 6s., if offer 220 is mentioned :— 


AN ELEMENTARY HANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS n Scho Music Teacher—Evans and PTN 
The History of the Pianoforte—Brinsmead. 
AND STUDENTS PREPARING FORTHE Our Graded School Song Book, Complete—Sawyer. 
EXAMINATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATED BOARD, Tonic Sol fa Questions . How to Auswer Them—Cusack. 
THE INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS, 6 / eee ee 
AND OTHER BODIES Voice Training for Schools— Venables. 


Catechism Musical History—Bell. 


Parcel |m. Keyboard Explained—Allen, 


300 Questions and Exercises on the Academic Manual of 


BY the Rudimerts of Music—H Imes. 


E. MARKHAM LEE It will be noticed that as compared with present published 


M.A.. Mus De CANTAR prices the above are offered at a tremendous reduction. 


We hold a wide range of TEXT BOOKS, also VOCAL 
and INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


- Call and inspect our Music Department (Second- 
PRICE 2/ NET hand and New Works), or send for Catalogue, 
mentioning requirements or interests. 


- MUSIC and BOOKS purchased for Cash in large 
LONDON or small quantities. 


ALFRED LENGNICK & CO. LONDON 


14, BERNERS STREET, W. 1. : | 121-125, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 2. 


COPYRIGHT 
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THE NEW TEACHING SERIES OF PRACTICAL TEXTBOOKS: 
Mathematics of Business and Commerce: by O. H. Cocks 
and E. P. Glover. Hodder and Stoughton, Ltd. 4s. 6d. net. 

It is difficult to know for whom this book is intended. If 
meant for students, then the examples are far too few and too 
scrappy for the average student. If it aims at being a book for 
teachers we have to confess that in spite of its title of * New ” 
it treads a very old and well-worn track. It is constricted, too, 
by the fact that it is written round a special syllabus—that of 
the Society of Arts—however “ brilliant ’’ the authors may deem 
this syllabus. We think that they might have had the courage 
to ignore the claims of any specific examination, The book 
opens with rapid methods of ordinary calculation, and proceeds 
to treat of approximation and decimalisation. This is done on 
conventional lines, but the examples for practice are absurdly 
meagre in number. The same applies to the treatment of 
practice, which is stiff and traditional and misses the charm and 
beauty of this, the triumph of “ short cuts.” We are utterly at 

a less to know why “ Invoices ” and,“ Forming a company for 

trading ” should be taken in the same chapter, and a similar 

strange “lumping together ” is seen in the ‘‘ Rates, Taxes, and 

Bankruptcy ” chapter. The Metric System is dismissed in four 

pages, while Approximate Multiplication and Division of Decimals 

occupies cight pages, including some clumsy and obsolete methods 
and a terrifying ‘“‘ method of procedure ’’ (in five paragraphs) 
for simple approximate division. ‘‘ Rectangular areas and 
volumes ” contain nothing new and, we may say, nothing 
“commercial.” The treatment and the examples given will 
be found in every arithmetic book. ‘ Proportion ” is dismissed 
in three pages, and the importance of Inverse Proportion (or, 
more correctly, inverse variation) is altogether missed. ‘‘ Per- 
centage,” again, is bookish and traditional, and the fact that 
the ordinary retailer invariably calculates his percentage on 
his proceeds or “ Selling Price” is under-emphasized. The 

treatment of Gross Profit and Loss is sound, but example 4, 

on page 114, is meaningless as it is printed. The Banking 

sections on the whole are better than the more purely Arith- 
metical sections, while the inclusion of Symbolism and Algebraic 

Methods (though these are confined mainly to one chapter) 

is to be commended. ‘‘ More Advanced Areas ” are hardly 

worth inclusion in their present form, while logarithms might 
better be treated as a simple development of decimals. The 
omission Of any reference to graphical and statistical methods 
is to be deplored. The use of such methods is perhaps more 
important in commercial mathematics than in any other branch. 

On the whole we feel that the book, while enlightened in parts, 
is generally inadequate, and that the authors should have treated 
of fewer topics and should have dealt with those more exhaus- 
tively. | 


SCHOOL GEOMETRY (Matriculation Edition): W. P. Workman 
and A. G. Cracknell. W. P. Clive (U.T. Press). 4s. 6d. 
This contains the simpler sections of the larger ‘‘ Geometry, 
Theoretical and Practical.” It will be found suitable alike for 
class-room use and for private students. 


ELEMENTS OF VECTOR ALGEBRA: by L. Silberstein, Ph.D., 
Lecturer in Natural Philosophy at the University of Rome. 
pp. 42. 5s. net. Longmans, Green and Co. 


The ordinary school course of mathematics hardly reveals 
the need for any Algebra of Vectors, and until this need is felt 
such an Algebra is clearly out of place. University lecturers 
in Mathematics are sometimes given to deploring the fact 
that teachers do not teach ‘‘ mechanics vectonally from the 
start.” Similar advice led in the past to the majority of boys 
struggling through drill in algebraic manipulation and Latin 
grammar without reaching or even ghmpsing the end of such 
drill. The academic point of view of the finished scholars in 
charge of education well nigh throttled it, and this must never 
be repeated. The teacher of mathematics has to navigate 
carefully indeed between this Scylla of the professional mathe- 
matician and Charybdis—the money-making text-book writer. 

For the competent mathematical student the book before us 
is strongly to be recommended. It is clear and lucid throughout 
and not too condensed. To the body of Vector Algebra is added 
a 12-page section on the Linear Vector Operator. Read in 
conjunction with Geometrical Optics or any other suitable 
branch of Physics, it will present no difficulty. H.P.S. 


History. 


A HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN: by James Munro, Beit Lecturer 
in Colonial History. Part II. 1603 to 1919. (Oliver and 
Boyd. 608 pp. 6s. net). 


Excellent pictures strike the eye—Whitehall Centotaph, 
McDonald's “ Glencoe,” Simson’s * Prince Charles Edward,” 
with a large number of sketch portraits, such as Gordon, Glad- 
stone, Herschell, Arkwright, Burke, Hume, Joshua Reynolds, 
Captain Cook, and many more. Useful notes on scientific and 
industrial progress are given. And Mr. Munro is greatly to be 
commended for providing, in an impartial tone, hints and com- 
ments on current issues. For example— 


In the endeavour to find a new basis for society, founded on 
co-operation rather than on competition, several theories have 
been advanced, and it is for the new age now opening to dis- 
cover what good may lic in any of these, or in a combination of 
them. (l) State Socialism—the regulation of industry by the 
State—has been advocated by reformers for half a ceatury or 
more, but is no longer considered to be an adequate solution. 
It belongs to a period when the people were held to be in- 
capable of doing things for themselves. (2) Under the schemes 
of Syndicalists and National Guildsmen, each industry would 
regulate its own affairs. 


And so on. It is easy to offend thin-skinned readers by such 
references ; but the method is honest towards young students, 
and is far better than the pompous silence of the old-fashioned 
“ historians.” Instructive notices deal with Irish Nationalism, 
Colonial Development, and the Great War. Scottish events 
and the Scottish factory gencrally are, of course, amply repre- 
sented, and this feature is of particular value for the period of 
the Civil War and the years leading up to the Union. A plan of 
Edinburgh, 1765, is included. Mr. Munro’s work may suffer 
from some of the conventionalities, but, as a sign of happier 
times in history-writing, it deserves much praise. 

F. J.G. 


Scenrs FROM THE LIFE OF Lona Aco: Five short historical 
plays for the use of Senior Forms in Schools: by I. M. 
Gamble and K. E. Maris. (W. Heffer. 74pp. 2s. 6d. net.) 


The object of these five plays—‘‘ The First Sea Traders,” 
“A Maiden of Britain,” “Edwin of Deira,” ‘Guthrum the 
Dane ” (composed by a girl of 15), and “The Coming of the 
Norman ’’—is very praiseworthy, so much so that we refrain 
from the facile business of fault-finding. They are full of clang 
and shout, and will teach more history than a thousand dreary 
“summaries ” and “ epitomes.” 

F. J.G. 


A SocIaL History OF ENGLAND FROM ANGLO-SAXON TIMES: 
for Upper and Middle Forms: by E. M. Wilmot-Buxton. 
(Methuen. 222 pp. 6s.) 


To those who do not yet know Miss Wilmot- Buxton’s excellent 
books we offer a sample of her attractive style :— 


Three years after the appearance of the Dominicans at 
Dover a little band of Franciscans tramped, in their grey 
tunics, from Canterbury to London. By the rule of that 
jovous Troubadour of God, St. Francis of Assisi, lover of man 
and bird and beast, they were pledged not to possess house 
or land; but their brother friars, the Dominicans, afforded 
them hospitality to hire a plot of ground in Cornhill on which 
to build their cells of wattles filled in with straw. From thence 
they went into the poorest parts of the city, preaching, 
visiting, nursing the sick, living on the bread given them bv 
kind-hearted onlookers, ‘‘ mixing their sour small beer with 
water to make it go farther.” 


Such a manner of recital appeals to young readers. In this 
spirit Miss Wilmot-Buxton conducts her survey of feudalism, 
“The Wonderful Thirteenth Century,” Elizabethan times, 
Civil War, the agriculture, manufactures, and Methodism of the 
18th century, and so on down to the year 1900. We see the. 
people, their costumes, amusements, schools, business, factories, 
reform agitations, etc., and we catch the movement of their 
souls in literature and religion. For both sexes the book is fine 
in material and in sentiment. 

F. J.G. 


(Continued on page 294.) 
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LATEST 
Educational Gymnastic Outfit. 


WRITE FOR THE FOLLOWING: 
SYNOPSIS of Ling’s System of Physical Training. 


OLD GYMNASIA. Particulars ‘for Reconstructing Economically, to bring in line 
with modern requirements for receiving Regulation set of Educational Gymnastic 
Appliances. 


PHOTOS: Several Recent and Secondary School and Welfare Outfits. 


SCHOOL CLINICAL APPARATUS. Punti: Correction Belts, Head Suspension 
Apparatus, Straps, Cushions, etc. 


THE ANSTEY TRAINING GYMNASIUM, 1915. 


r ire ae a+ A b “* 
, nd ©. Moe aS S va a 
' 3 “Eves eee, ees ~ Mi tw 
i wde TS 7 
f SA PERA- F aint 
i R 2 j . 
| M.S ee a 
i i nE iE “ay 
1 L. “ 


Eteen mea * “igs IES. I | 
i z : i. 
: SSS 45 E 
| cS Be $25) 
: tage SFS | 
oe Er 
Full set of Physical Training Apparatus Showing room freed of Apparatus in a 
tn position. few minutes and ready for any other CEES 


aS, ——— eS - OO3MRoRDD ES 


The above Gymnasium was converted from an unsuitable omading and 
equipped by S.H. & G. 


Write for printed information, plans and lists. Representatives sent to advise, free of charge. 


SPENCER, HEATH & GEORGE, LTD. 


Expert Gymnasium Outfitters and Manufacturers of Medico-Mechanical Appliances for 
Zander System, Functional Re-Education Apparatus, Swedish Medical Apparatus, etc. 


48, 52 and 54, GOSWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


T.A., ‘*Abacot Barb,” London. T. Nos., Central 621 and 12030. 
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Music. 
A First AND SECOND CHapP-Book oF Rounps: by Eleanor 
Farjeon. J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd. ls. each. 


Attractively presented, clearly printed, cleverly illustrated 
with marginal sketches appropriate to the piece, these books 
are so happily conceived as to ensure the immediate pleasurable 
attention of those desiring to teach new Rounds. 


Though primarily doubtless intended for children, some of 
these pieces are well worthy of practice by all music-lovers on 
the lookout for novelties. 


The music is by Harry Farjeon and the illustrations by John 
Garside, while the script, which is a new idea for writing music, 
js admirably executed by Winiired How. 


In the singing of these charming Rounds the composer suggests 
that the voices first entering should sing more loudly than the 
rest, sO as to preserve the melody. 


Children especially will welcome this new series, the whole 
production being artistic. A.G. 


THE ORCHESTRA, AND HOW TO LISTEN TO IT: by M. Montagu- 
Nathan. Kegan Paul. 4s. 6d. net. 


Although the preface is dated 1917, this small handbook on 
the Orchestra has only recently made its appearance. It is 
evidently meant for the amatcur, and makes no pretence to the 
technical completeness of Berlioz and Widor; but there is a 
large concert-going public who will welcome a simple explanation 
of that fascinating combination of so many instruments in 
which it delights, without much real comprehension as to the 
why and wherefore of the sounds produced, and Mr. Nathan’s 
explanations are simple and yet clear. After a chapter on 
Listening, he deals with the various orchestral groups; next he 
supplies some comment on the “ Principles of Sound-production;”’ 
and then, in a lengthychapter on ‘‘Instrumentsand their Sounds,” 
deals in detail with the various families of instruments. Further 
chapters on ‘‘ The Collective Orchestra,” ‘‘ The Score,” and 
“ The Conductor,” are added, and as an appendix comes a series 
of typical passages for each member of the orchestra from well- 
known works. The second appendix, a series of differently 
scored chords from different composers, requires a powerful 
magnifying glass. Not having one at hand the present writer, 
whose eyesight is pretty good, cannot pretend to criticise this 
feature of what is otherwise a very practical helpful volume. 


UNFIGURED HARMONY: by Percy C. Buck. Clarendon Press. 


7s. 6d. net. 


This excellent little volume, of which we wrote at length 
some years ago, 1s now available in a second edition, after, we 
believe, being out of stock for some time. 


ELEMENTARY Harmony, Part Il: by C. H. Kitson. Clarendon 


Press. 3s. 6d. net. 


Dealing as it does with Harmony from the beginner's point 
of view, this book is largely a codification of rules as applied to 
different chords. The present volume covers the ground of 


diatonic harmony from secondary sevenths to dominant thir- — 


teenths (the existence of the latter chord is admitted by Dr. 
Kitson, although he rules out the dominant eleventh. One could 
wish that he had discarded this somewhat cumbrous chord, 
especially as his letterpress makes it quite clear that he generally 
regards it as a decorative discord). Throughout the book the 
author throws prominence upon the harmonisation of melodies 
and unfigured basses, although for completeness he includes 
some examples of figured bass. Perhaps the most valuable 
chapter is the last, in which Dr. Kitson discusses fully various 
types of exercise, such as Figured Bass, Unfigured Bass, Har- 
monisation of Melodies, Given Inner Part, Writing a Sentence 
introducing given chords or combinations, Writing a Sentence 
introducing prescribed modulations, and Ground Bass. Upon 
all these points very useful hints are given, and as the style and 
subject matter are of an easier character than Dr. Buck’s ex- 
cellent ‘‘ Unfigured Harmony,” this chapter may be warmly 
commended to the student of harmony who desires something 
both comprehensive and comparatively simple. Part III 
when it appears, is to deal with chromatic harmony. 


Scripture. 


ST. PauL, His LIFE, LETTERS, AND CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE: by 
Dr. A. H. McNeile. Cambridge University Press. 10s. net. 
311 pp.+ xix and 3 maps. 


It is difficult to do justice to this admirable work in a short 
review. The author, as he says, has gathered “together in a small 
compass the best that has been written concerning the Apostle 
in recent years.” Brief though his account of the life is, it is 
written in á most readable and interesting manner, without 
omitting any of the main facts. We are glad to learn that he 
concurs in the hypothesis that St. Paul wrote four Epistles to 
the Corinthians. 


The introductions to the Epistles are excellent, while the 
summaries to each Epistle are very valuable and carefully 
tabulated. Both the teacher and student of St. Paul will find 
this book of the highest service. We can recommend it with 
great confidence. 


(@) HAGGAI AND ZACHARIAH: by T. W. Crafer, D.D. 


(b) JoeL, OBADIAH, JONAH, AND MALACHI (revised version): 
by the Rev. T. H. Hennessy, M.A. 
University Press, Cambridge. 
and 124 pp. 


To the school which is desirous of studying any of these 
prophets we can recommend no better text books than these, 
by authors who are themselves no mean students of Hebrew ; 
they present many attractive features. The introductions to 
cach prophet are admirable and most comprehensive, embodying 
the results of modern scholarship. The notes are complete 
without being too voluminous, and are excellently adapted for 
school purposes. The authors modestly refrain from intruding 
their own opinions when quoting the conclusions of modern 
scholars. We should like, e.g., to have been able to read their 
opinion on the new light Macalister throws on the civilisation, 
etc., of the Philistines. 


3s. cach net. 116 pp. 


If you wish to 
qualify to teach 


SHORTHAND, | 
BOOK-KEEPING AND ACCOUNTANCY, 
COMMERCIAL PRACTICE, 
ADVERTISING, PRACTICAL BANKIUC, 
COMMERCIAL LAW. 


you can do so in 
your spare time 
by means of 


PITMAR’S POSTAL COURSES 


The postal tuition meets exactly the requirements of 
teachers who are unable to secure oral training, or 
who desire to pursue the study of commercial subjects 
at home. One course, or any group of subjects, may 
be taken at any time, the lessons commencing from 
any stage of present knowledge. Write for details, 
stating the subjects in which you are interested. 


Pilmans EF) Le 
BUSINESS SECRETARIAL AND WA CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING, 


ONLY 
206, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.G. 1. 
Principal : Director of Studies : 


FREDERICK HEELIS, 


ROBERT W. HOLLAND, 
F.R.6.A., F.C.1S. 


O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. | 
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Wm. Hunts 


OXFORD “IDEAL” 


LOOSE LEAF 


EXERCISE BOOK. 


WM. HUNT’S Patent Ideal LOOSE-LEAF NOTE-BOOK 
constitutes the best and most convenient Higher Form 
and Science Class Exercise Book, Lecture Note Book, 
Loose-Leaf Scrap Book, Storage Covers for Notes, Letters 
and Papers of all sorts yet invented. The Book opens 
perfectly flat for writing, and binds up absolutely securely ; 
can be un-made and re-made and the leaves transferred 
from one book to another or new leaves added in any 
manner without trouble and without risk of disarrange- 
ment or loss. No rings, posts, arches, or mechanism of 
any sort. Only one book necessary for many subjects. 
Each subject can be transferred to its own distinctive 
cover as convenient. ` I8 sizes and several qualities. 
Capacity : one leaf or 300 with no lost bulk. 


Showing the Book, containing 300 sheets of paper, closed. The Divisible Lace is 
here shown joined, by inserting the Pointed Tag into the Barrel Tag. When the 
Book is in use the Lace should be joined as above only. When not in use the 
Lace-ends may be tied with a bow knot. 


Ca N 
ti n 


Shewing the manner of changing leaves. A leaf is shown withdrawn from ove 
Divisible Lace before withdrawing it from the other. 


PRICE LIST AND TERMS ON APPLICATION. 


WILLIAM HUNT, 


Manufacturing Academical Stationer, 


Opposite Balliol College, 18, Broad St., OXFORD 
Works: 11, ST. ALDATE'’S 


aa 
LE RT e 
muss 
} A E ‘XV 
[I 


For the 
PROFESSOR, 
STUDENT, or 
SCHOOLMASTER. 


The Hammond carries Greek, 
Mathematical, or any other 
style of type at the same 
time as the ordinary English 


e commercial type. 


Make your MSS, talk by the use of 
italics and headlines in special type. 


Two styles ot type always on the 
Machine. Any other language or style 
of type instantly inserted. 


Over 365 different type-sets to 
select from. 


Sort mmm Small Roman sme EAANVLOTL 


aSVV LIV SD mm 3170977 770uS me HT HOOK 


To obtain Pamphlet EC., 
please write vour name 
and address and occupa- 
lion om margin, cut out 
advt., and post to us, 


A 
Portable HAMMOND 
also supplied, 


The HAMMOND TYPEWRITER Cô., Lid. 


75, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


AND SHORT 


NOTICES. 


(A short notice may be followed by a longer review in a later issue.) 


GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN. 
An Elementary Commentary on English Law, designed for use 
in Schools : by His Honour Judge Kucegg, K.C. 7s. 6d. net. 


G. BELL AND SONS. 

Elementary Algebra. Part I.: by C. V. Durell, M.A., and 
G. W. Palmer, M.A. With full introduction and Answers, 
4s. 6d. Without Introduction and with Answers (where 
intermediate work only is required), 3s. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
Beauty and the Beast: An Essay in Evolutionary Zésthetic : 
by Stewart A. McDowall. 7s. 6d. net. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
Cambridge Readings in French Literature: 
Tilley. Ss. net. 
Selections from Saint Simon: ed. by Arthur Tilley. 7s. 6d. net. 
Cambridge County Geographies— Dumbartonshire: by F. Mort, 
D.Sc. 3s. 6d. net. Orkney and Shetland: by J.G. F. 
Moodie Heddle and T. Mainland. 3s. 6d. net. 


W. AND R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 

Needlecraft in the Classroom: Pattern-making, Drawing, and 

Cutting-out : by Mary Hill, A.C.P. 
CLARENDON PRESS. 

Australian Meteorology: A Text Book including Sections on 
Aviation and Climatology: by Griffin Taylor. D.Sc., B.E. 
(Syd.), B.A. 12s. 6d. net. 

COLLINS CLEAR-TYPE PRESS. 

The Way of Poetry : ed. by John Drinkwater. eAn Anthology. 

The New World History Series: ed. by Bernard L. Manning, 
M.A. 

First Book, from the beginning to 1485: Eileen Power, M.A. 
Second Book, 1485-1688: M. Gwladys Jones, M.A. 

Third Book, 1688-1815: Alice Gardner, M.A. — 

Fourth Book, 1815 to the present day : Lucy Hanson. 

The New World Literary Series: ed. by Henry Cecil Wyld. 
Book VI. 

The New World English Course: Books I., II., HI., and FV. 

CONSTABLE AND Co. 

The Identification of Organic Compounds: by the late G. B. 
Neave, M.A., D.Sc.; and I. M. Heilbron, D.$S.O., D.Sc., 
Ph.D., F.L.C. (Second Edition.) 4s. 6d. net. 

The Early Stages of Spoken and Written English (Handbooks 
in the Art of Teaching): by Hardress O’Grady and Nancy 
Catty. 3s. 6d. net. ` 

CORNISH Bros., LTD. 

The Minor Poems of Vergil, metrically translated into English : 

by Joseph J. Mooney. 4s. 6d. net. 
DEIGHTON, BELL, AND Co. 

The Girton Review. Jubilee Number. 

J. M. DENT AND Son. 

Naturalism in English Poetry : by Stopford A. Brooke. 
net. 

Littleman’s Book of Courtesy: by H. Caldwell Cook, with 
decorations by C. E. Brock. 3s. 6d. net. . 

The Life of George Borrow (The Wayfarer’s Library): by 
Clement K. Shorter. 2s. net. 

Gypsy and Ginger: by Eleanor Farjeon, with Illustrations by 
C. E. Brock. 5s. net. 

Educational Associations, Report of the Eighth Annual Confer- 
ence of, held at University College, London. Jan., 1920. 

HAZELL, WATSON, AND VINEY. 

Was Switzerland Pro-German ? by Sutton Croft. 

WILLIAM HEINEMANN. 


ed. by Arthur 


7s. 6d. 


The National History of France, the Seventeenth Century: by. 


James Boulenger. Translated from the French. 12s. 6d. 

net. 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., 

An Introduction to Sociology, for Social Workers and General 
Readers: by J. J. Findlay. 6s. net. 

An Adventure in Working-Class Education: by Albert Mans- 
bridge. 6s. net. 

Cricket, a new edition: by P. F. Warner. 


Library). 15s. net. 


(The Badminton 


MACMILLAN AND Co. 

The Blue Guides, England: ed. by Findlay Muirhead. 160s. net. 
Following the excellent guide to London and its environs, we 
have now a comprehensive guide to the whole of England, 
profusely interspersed with maps and plans, and furnishing in 
compact form an improved handbook which has the merit 
of being of British origin. 

MACMILLAN. 
(W. AND A. K. JoHNstTon, LTD., EDINBURGH). 

The Atlas Geographies: A new Visual Atlas and Geography 
combined. No. 2 (Europe) of Part III. Senior Geography : 
by Thomas Franklin. 7s. 6d. net. 

Horace MARSHALL AND SON. 

Hamlet: ed. by G. B. Sellon. 1s. 6d. net. Twelfth Night, or 
What you will: ed. by D. M. Macardie, B.A. 1s. 3d. net. 
(The Carmelite Shakespeare). 

METHUEN AND Co. 

The Teachers’ Companion to the Children’s Poetry Book: by ° 
Ruth M. Fletcher, Headmistress of Bath High School. 
2s. 6d. 

John Bull, Junior: by F. Wren Child. 7s. net. 

THOMAS MURBY AND Co. 

An Introduction to Palzxontology : by A. Morley Davies, D.Sc., 

A.R.C.S., F.G.S. 12s. Od. net. 
NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS. 

N.U.T. War Record, 1914-1919: A short account of duty and 

work accomplished during the war. 
THOMAS NELSON AND SONS. 
Nelson's Stories for Children (Illustrated) : 
Six Devonshire Dumplings: by Margaret Bachelor. 
Highway Pirates (for Boys): by Harold Avery. 
Bosom Friends (for Girls): by Angela Brazil. 
All 1s. 6d. net each. 
OLIVER AND BoybD. 
Wayfarings in Bookland : 
Book I.: by Level Paths. 2s. 


Book II.: Through Golden Meadows. 2s. 3d. 
Book IHI.: On Sunny Uplands. 2s. 4d. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

A New History of Great Britain: by R. B. Mowat, M.A. Part I. 
from the Roman Conquest to the death of Queen Elizabeth. 
3s. Od. net. 

A First English Book for Foreign Pupils: by W. A. Craigie. 
Edition francaise par J. J. van Hauwaert. 2s. 6d. net. 

Kes Metrica. An introduction to the study of Greck and 
Roman Versification: by the late W. R. Hardie, Professor 
of Humanity in the University of Edinburgh. 7s. 6d. net. 

GEORGE PHILIP AND SON. 

The New English Books: Book V.: by W. J. Glover. A 
graduated Course of English Composition in Five Books, for 
Primary and Secondary Schools. Paper, 1s.; Cloth rs. 6d. 

A Progressive Course of Comparative Geography. Part Il. 
The British Isles. Ninth Edition, enlarged and revised. 


By P. H. L’Estrange, R.A. 2s. 6d. net. 
RIVINGTONS. 
French Exercises in Free Composition: by C. L. Albert Bonne. 


s. 6d. 
School Dynamics. Part I.: by W. G. Borchardt, M.A., B.Sc. 6s. 
SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 

A Guide to the History of Education : (Helps for Students of 
History, No. 24). By John William Adamson (Professor of 
Education, University of London). 8d. net. 

THE SWARTHMORE PREss, LTD. 
Quakerism, and the Future of the Church : by Herbert G. Wood, 
M.A. 1s. 6d. net and 2s. 6d. net. 
The Story of a Cuckoo’s Egg: by Hilda Terras. 6s. net. 
This is a charming volume, illustrated in unique fashion by 
photographs, plain and coloured. The latter are especially 
beautiful and attractive. The story of the life of a cuckoo Is 
told in an interesting fashion, and the book will be a most 
welcome gift to bird-lovers as well as to children. 
WoRLD ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EDUCATION. 
Adult Education in France (Bulletin FV.). Is. 
YEAR Book PrREss, LTD. 
The Public Schools Year Book, 1920. Ios. 6d. net. 
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To ASSISTANT MASTERS 
ASSISTANT MISTRESSES 
LADY MATRONS 


Q Candidates seeking appointments in Public or Private Secondary or 
Preparatory Schools at home or abroad should apply to 


Truman a Knightley 


=———SCHOLASTIC AGEN T S= 


who already have a large number of SEPTEMBER vacancies on their 
books. 


g There is a great demand for both Assistant Masters and Assistant 
Mistresses, and serious efforts are being made*to render the prospects 
in the teaching profession more attractive and equal to those in other 
professions. 


q In addition to the large number of appointments open to University 
men and women in Public Schools where the remuneration is being fixed 
on improved scales, there are many vacancies in Preparatory Schools 
where young University men without previous experience can command 
commencing salaries ranging from £120 to £200 a year or more, according 
to their degrees, in addition to board and residence in term time. 


@ There are many openings for University women, and also for those 
with Higher Local or other good certificates interested in children and 
in teaching, in high class private schools for girls, where the conditions 
are pleasant, the hours not excessive, and salaries range from {£80 to 
£200 or more, with board and residence, according to age, qualifications, 
and experience. 


Q There are also vacancies for House Mistresses, Lady Housekeepers, 
and Matrons in schools at salaries ranging from {60 to {100 or more 
per. annum, with board and residence. 


q THERE IS NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. The require- 
ments of each applicant receive careful consideration and attention, 
and the rate of commission charged to those for whom an appointment 
is secured has recently been reduced. 


Offices: 158-162, OXFORD ST.. LONDON, W. 1. 


Telegrams: © TUTORESS, PHONE, LONDON.” Telephone: MUSEUM 1136. 
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EARLIER | 
OPTIONAL RETIREMENT 


The Friends’ Provident 
and Century Life Office 


has a special scheme whereby 
Teachers who will be eligible. 
for a Pension under the 
Superannuation Act, 1918, 
may get the benefit of 
retiring earlier than age 60 
if they wish to do so.. l 


Write for particulars to :— 
THE FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT 


AND CENTURY LIFE OFFICE, 
42, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


MEDICAL PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS. 


THE 


UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION 
POSTAL INSTITUTION 


provides courses in preparation for Medical Preliminary Examinations, more 
particularly for the Junior and Senior Examinations of the College of Preceptors. 


Full preparation in all subjects, 120 lessons, £6; but the number of lessons 
required varies according to the student’s knowledge at starting. Each lesson 
consists of very {ull lesson-notes, papers of questions, and answer-notes. 


Oral tuition, if preferred, private or in class, with or without residence. 
Prospectus and full particulars can be obtained from the Principal. 


Mr. E. S. WEYMOUTH, M.A. (Lond.), 
°17, Red Lion Square, London, W.C. 1. 


e o eo 
Trinity College of Music. 
(Instituted 1872.) 

President—Tue Rr. Hon. tHe EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.P., K.C.V.O. 
Chairman of Board—Sir FREDK. BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus.D. 
Director of Studies—C. W. PEARCE, Mus.D. 

Director of Examinations—E. F. HORNER, Mus.D. 


THE College provides INSTRUCTION and TRAINING in all Instrumental, 

Vocal, and Theoretical Musical Subjects and Elocution. The lessons are 
arranged to meet the convenience of both day and evening students. Entry may be 
made tor any number of subjects—from one to the Full Course. The College is open 
to beginners as well as to the more proficient student, and pupils under 16 years of 
age are received for the Junior School. 

Approved complete Courses for the University of London aan ar in Music under 
recognised Teachers of the University. Also preparation for the degrees of other 
Universities, the examinations of the Royal College of Organists, Trinity College of 
Music, etc. 

The Prospectus of the TAg pepe me the Regulations for Scholar- 
ahipa, the Higher Examination Syllabus, and the Centre Examinations 
Syllabus may be had post free. 


o C. N. H. RODWELL, SECRETARY. 
MANDEVILLE PLack, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON. i 


WHITELANDS TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
CHELSEA, S.W.3. 


A Special ONE-YEAR COURSE OF TRAINING, recognised 
by the Board of Education, for those desiring to TEACH in 
CONTINUATION SCHOOLS is held at the above College 
beginning in September. 

For particulars as to entrance qualifications, fecs, course of 
training, etc., apply to the Sccretary. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


The Educational Times is published on the rst of each month. 
Price: Ninepence. By post, Elevenpence. 

Subscription for One Year, including postage, Ten Shillings. 
Letters to the Editor and Books for Review should be 
addressed to 


Tue Epitor, THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES, 
31, MuSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. I. 


Advertisements should be addressed to 
Mr. P. C. BARTLETT, Advertisement Manager, 
27, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
Telephone: Gerrard 693. STRAND, LoNpDon, W.C. 2. 


not later than the 20th of the month if intended for the next 


issue. 

. ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 

Whole page menee £7 0 0 Quarter page ............ £2 0 o0 
Half page eee £3 15 0 One-eighth page ....f{1 I 0 


Narrow Columns—One inch, 7/6; Half-inch, 4 /- 


Special Rate for Teachers and Associations .— Announce- 
ments of posts vacant and wanted, meetings, lectures, etc., 
are accepted at the special rate of one penny a word. 
Minimum nett charge, 2/6 prepaid. 


LIST OF ASSOCIATIONS. 


The Names of Associations are inserted in this list at a special rate. Particulars 
may be obtained from the Advertisement Manager of “The Educational Times.” 


Agency, Joint Scholastic, Ltd.—Registrar: Mr. | Dalcroze Society of Great Britain and Ireland.— Musicians, Incorporated Society of—Secretary 


E. A. Virgo, 9, Brunswick Square, W.C. 1. 
Agency for Women Teachers, Joint.—Registrar : 


Hon. Secretary: Mrs. Eckhard, Broome House, 
Didsbury, Manchester, 


Mr. H. Chadfield, 19, Berners Street, W. 1. 


Miss A. M. Fountain, Oakley House, 14-18, Blooms- Froebel Educational Institute—Secretary: Mr. | Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and Ireland.— 


bury Street, W.C. 1. thu 
Kensington, W. 14. 


Arthur G. Symonds, M.A., Colet Gardens, West 


9, Brunswick Square, W.C. 


Art Masters, National Society of.—Secretary: | The Geographical Association.—Annual subscrip- | Teachers Registration Council.—Sccretary : Mr. 


Mr. A. Shuttleworth, 45, Bedford Row, W.C. 1. tion, 5s. Members receive the “ Geographical 
Teacher ” post free three times per annum. They 


oy borrow books from the Association’s Library , 
receive advice and help in matters of teaching Theosophical Fraternity in Education.——Organis- 


Church Education Corporation.—Scecretary : Mr. 


Charles C. Osborne, 34, Denison House, Westminster, Bid 


Frank Roscoe, M.A., 47, Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 
(Letters to be addressed ‘* The Secreta y.’’) 


5.W. 1. or research. ing Seeretary: I. A. Hawliezek, B.Sc., 11, Tavistock 
College of Preceptors.—Sccretary : Mr. G. Chalmers, Funun to the Clerk, 1, Marine Terrace, Aberyst- Square, L-ndon, W.C 1. ER 
2, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. wyth. . 
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THE 
INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF MUSICIAN S 


The Society, established in 1882 for the purpose of obtaining definite professional standing for 
professional musicians, claims the interest and support of every teacher of music in its work of organization 
which, owing to recent legislation, including the formation of the Teachers Registration Council and the | 
School Teachers (Superannuation) Act, has now become a necessity to the profession if the interests of the 
professional musicians of the country are to be properly safeguarded. 


Membership of the Society is accepted by the Teachers Registration 
Council as an ‘‘ Attainment ° in the case of Private Teachers 
who apply for Registration before January Ist, 1921. 


To meet the needs of its members and to assist them in their relation with their present and possible 
employers, the following are some of the advantages which membership offers to a professional musician :— 


.. 


AN ANNUAL ‘CONFERENCE at which members can | ACCESS TO REGISTERS of VACANT APPOINT-. 


meet for the purpose of discussing matters concerning MENTS and ENGAGEMENTS and for the Transfer 

musicians and their work generally. i from Member to Member of pupils removing to new 
districts. l 

SECTIONAL MEETINGS which enable the members 

to discuss matters affecting their professional work in A BENEVOLENT FUND for the relief of necessitous 

their own districts. persons who are, or have been, members, either by way 


A CENTRAL ORGANISATION ecu whieh of donation, annuity or loan, and the regulations for 
5 
members can obtain expert assistance in securing ad- which have purposely been made as wide as possible in 


mission to the Register of Teachers kept by the Teachers order to meet the varying contingencies which arise from 


Registration Council. time to time. 


ADVICE AND HELP in cases where members are AN ORPHAN FUND for the children of musicians, 
entitled to benefits under the School Teachers (Super- which is open to the dependants of all musicians whether 
annuation) Act, 1918. their parents were members of the Society or not. 


INFORMATION RELATING TO FEES, SALARIES A QUARTERLY “REPORT” recording the pro- 


and matters concerning the etiquette and practice of the ceedings of the Society. The Society has entered into 
profession, collected and supplied for the purpose of an arrangement with the proprietor of ‘‘ THE EDUCATIONAL 
assisting members to adopt as a “ minimum ” fees com- Times ” whereby the quarterly ‘‘ REPORT ” of the Society 
mensurate with the time and expense incurred in the will form a Special Supplement to the March, June, 
training which they have had to undergo. September and December issues of the magazine. In 


_addition members may receive copies of “ THE EDUCA- 
TIONAL Times ” for the remaining months on specially 
‘favourable terms. The policy of inking up the “ REPORT ” 
with an educational magazine was adopted in recognition 
of the fact that music is now assuming a position of 
- growing importance in our system of education. It is 
necessary for teachers of music to be in close touch with 


THE PUBLICATION OF A REGISTER OF 
MEMBERS with their’ names and addresses, their 
appointments, qualifications, and the subjects taught, | 
for the purpose of enabling the public properly to assess 
the value of their work and to place the tuition of their 
children in the hands of those who are properly qualified . 


to undertake the work. f 
the development of general education, as the future of 


:LEGAE? ADVICE on professional matters such as music in this country depends greatly upon the extent to - 
Agreements for services; Income Tax claims; Copy- which the young citizens are trained to know and appre- 
right ; Recovery of Fees, etc., etc. clate good music. 


Forms of Application for admission to Membership and all further particulars may be obtained from the 
GENERAL SECRETARY, I.S.M., 19, Berners Street, London, W., 1. 
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MATHEMATICS. 


NUMBER STORIES OF LONG AGO. 


By D. E. SmitH, Professor of Mathematics, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University. 142 pages. Illustrated. 
2s. 3d. net. 


This book presents in the form of stories told to children, a brief history of 
the science of numeration. It tetls, among other things, of the world’s attempts 
to count, and of the methods of writing numbers adopted by the peoples of the 
ancient world; describes the evolution of the modern adding machine from 
the Roman abacus, and narrates how the children of long ago multiplied, 
divided and wrote fractions. The book contains many illustrations, cight of 
which are in colour, and a collection of curious old number puzzles. The latter, 
with their answers, can also be obtained in a separate pamphlet entitled NUMBER 


WORK AND PLAY WITH NUMBERS. 


By GEORGE WENTWORTH and DaviIp EUGENE SMITH, 
Professor of Mathematics, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. 144 pages. Illustrated. 2s. net. 


A number primer in which nursery rhymes and attractive illustrations in 
colour are made the basis of much of the teaching. The book is designed to 
take advantage of the child’s natural taste for number, and to keep alive the 
interest which a more formal text-book in arithmetic would quick r destroy. 
The method is therefore informal, the simpler number relations of addition, 
subtraction and multiplication being set forth in such a manner as to appeal 
to the child. The print is large and easy to read, and the numbers appear in 
script as well as in print. 


PuzzLEs BEFORE THE Loc Fire. Price 6d. net. 


The CARSON-SMITH MATHEMATICAL SERIES 


By G. St. L. Carson, M.A., M.Sc., Reader in Mathematics in the University of Liverpool, formerly Head Mathematical 
Master in Tonbridge School; and Davip EUGENE Smith, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics in Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. 
The Carson-Smith Mathematical Series provides courses in Algebra and Geometry which are admirably adapted to the require- 
ments of modern mathematical education. While retaining those features which in the past conduced to success in mathematics teaching, 


they incorporate those modern methods which not only vitalise the subject of mathematics for the pupil. but lead him to a thorough 
understanding and appreciation of mathematical principles and of their applications in everyday life. 


ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. PLANE GEOMETRY. 


Part I. 340 pages, Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. Part I. 266 pages. Illustrated. 3s. net. 
Part II. 214 pages. Illustrated. 3s. net. Part II. 216 pages. Illustrated. 3s. net. 
Parts I and II. 538 pages. Illustrated. 5s. 6d. net. Complete. 482 pages. Illustrated. 5s. 6d. net. 


Answers can be obtained either bound in with the books or in separate pamphlets as required. 
(A detatled prospectus of these books will be sent on application to the publishers.) 


THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC. 


By D. E. SMITH. 196 pages. 5s. 6d. net. 


A book written in a non technical style and discussing all the aspects of 
arithmetic teaching. It considers the origin of arithmetic, the reasons for 
ue the subject, and the various noteworthy methods that have been 
adopted. In addition it discusses at length what arithmetic should include, 
the nature of the problems, the arrangement of material, the place of oral 
arithmetic, the nature of written arithmetic, modern improvements in the 
technique of the subject, the questions of interest and effort, the proper subjects 
for experiment, and the game element. 


THE TEACHING OF GEOMETRY. 


By D. E. SMITH. 339 pages. 6s. net. 


This work considers in detail the rise of geometry, the changing ideas in the 
teaching of the subject, the development of the definitions and assumptions, and 
the relation of geometry to algebra and trigonometry. It discusses the most 
important propositions that are considered in the ordinary course, showing their 
origin, the various methods of teaching them, and their genuine applications. 
The book contains much material of interest and value to the teacher of mathe- 
matics. 


(A complete catalogue will be forwarded on application to the publishers.) 


GINN & COMPANY 


PLEASE NOTE NEW ADDRESS : 


7, QUEEN SQUARE, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1 


The new premises, which are within easy reach of the British Museum, University College, The London Day Training 
College, The College of Preceptors, King’s College, etc., include a reading room wherein are exhibited copies of all Ginn and 
Company's publications. Members of the teaching profession and others interested are cordially invited to call and inspect 
these. The publishers are always glad to forward books “ on approval ” to teachers. 


Printed by THe BIRMINGHAM Printers, LrD., 42-44, Hill Street. Birmingham, and Published for the Proprietor by H. F. W. Deane & Sons, Tur Year Boox Passs, Lro. 
31, Museum Street, London, W.C.1. (Entered at the New York Post Office as Second Class matter.) 
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Founded 1847. 2 t ; ys 

Onun r e naha enige. 
New 8. Vol.2. No. 7. Price Nine Net. 
Old 8S. Vol.72. No. 687. } JULY, 1920. {By Post, E pence 


TEACHERS’ GUILD 


OF 
GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND. 
Founded in 1884. 


President (1920) : . 
Sir W. Henry Hapow. 
Ex-President (1919) : 
Rev. CANON MASTERMAN. 
OBJEcTS.—To unite all Teachers and 
others interested in Education as 
members of a learned profession, 
for mutual assistance and the 
promotion of Educational Ideals. 
A chub — social and residential — is 
attached to the Guild. 
Subscription to the Guild, 
minimum, Ios. per annum. 
Entrance Fee to the Club, £1 Is. 


Subscription to the Club: 
London Members, £1 Is. 
Country Members, ros. 6d. 
~ For Forms and further Particulars 
apply to the General Secretary, 
Capt. J. H. McCLEESH, 
7,9, & 10, Brunswick Square, W.C.1. 
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THE 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, Lonpon, W.C. 1. 


INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS. 


In connection with the movement for the 
federation of Independent Schools the 
Council is prepared to receive applications 
for the affiliation of such Schools to the 
College. Schools desiring to be affiliated 
may obtain forms of application from the 
Secretary. The fee for affiliation is 10/-. 


DIPLOMA EXAMINATION. 


The Summer Examination of Teachers for 
the Diplomas of A.C.P. and L.C.P will 
be resumed on the 3rd of August, 1920. 
The Examination will be held at Birming- 
ham, Bristol, Cardiff, Dublin, Leeds, 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, and 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. The Regulations 
may be obtained from the Secretary. 


THIS ISSUE 
CONTAINS : 


A Schoolboy’s View 
of the Future of 


Education; Reports of 

Conferences ; A Study 

of the Vocabulary of 

a Young Child; and 
the 


News of the Month. 


a 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES, | 


TO ALL WITHOUT CONDITIONS OF 
RESIDENCE. 


“Free Guide 


MATRICULATION 


AND FREE GUIDES TO 


INTER. ARTS, INTER. SCIENCE, 
B.A., B.Sc., B.D. 


OPEN 


Giving full particulars of Courses and Fees, post free 
to Private Students from the Secretary. 


Wniversity 


Correspondence College. 
No. 15, BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE. 


. THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 
OF THE R.A.M. AND THE R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus A). 
Examinations in Theory held in March and November 
at all Centres. In Practical Subjects in March—April 
at all Centres, and in the London District and certain 
Provincial Centres in November—December also. 
Entries for the November—December Examinations 
close Wednesday, October 13th, 1920. 


SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus B). 
Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, 
viz., October—November, March—<April and Jun 
July. Entries for the October—November Exam- 
inations close Wednesday, October 6th, 1920. 

Specimen Theory Papers set in pet years (Local 
Centre or School) can be obtained on application. 
Price 6d. per annual set, post free. 


The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable at The R.A.M. or The R.C.M. for two or three 


years. 
Syllabuses A and B, entry forms, and any further 
information, will be sent post free on application to— 


JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
14 and 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1 


Telegrams : “Associa, London.”’’Phone: Museum 1710. 


THE INCORPORATED SOCIETY 


OF MUSICIANS. 
Founded 1882. Incorporated 1892. 


OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 


The Society claims the interest and support o 
every Teacher of Music in its work of organisation, 


‘ which, owing to recent legislation, has now become a 


eee m 


necessity to the Profession if the interests of the 
Professional Musicians of the country are to be safe- 
ed. 


ADVANTAGE OF MEMBERSHIP. 


An Annual Conference. 

Sectional Meetings. 

Benevolent Fun 

Orphan Fund. 

Register of Members (Annual). 

Legal advice and assistance on all matters affecting 
the Profession. 

Membership of the Socicty is accepted by the 
Teachers’ Registration Council as an *‘ Attainment’’ 
in the case of Private Teachers who apply for Regis- 
tration before January Ist, 1921. 

Nomination Forms and all further particulars 
may be obtained from the GENERAL SECRETARY 
I.S.M., 19, BERNERS STREET, Loxvon, W.L. 
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Normal Corr. College. 


(FouNDED 1889.) 


EXAMINATIONS 
FOR WHICH THE NORMAL 
PREPARES. 
A.C.P. and L.C.P, 


College of Preceptors. 
Professional Prelim. 


| County Scholarships. 
| Matriculation. 
Degree Examination. 


Froebel, Hygiene. 

L.L.A. | Languages. 

Pupti Teachers. | Music. 
Preliminary Certif. Science and Art. 
Certificate. Other Qualifying 


Oxíord & Camb. Locals. 


Exams. 


SEND FOR NORMAL GUIDE. 


Cr. 8vo. 72 pages. Price 6d. net. 
FREE To readers of this paper on 
Dem Teceipt ol 2d. to cover postage. 


47, MeLrordD Roap, East Dutwicn, 
and 110, AVONDALE SQUARE, Lonpon, S.E. 1. 


S.E. 22, 


o 


WAR MEMORIAL TABLETS 


of beautiful design are executed by 


F. OSBORNE & CO., LTD., 
27, Eastcastie St., Oxford St., London, W.1 
Send for Book 29. 


JOINT SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, Ltd., 
9, Brunswick Square, W.C. 1. 


This Agency is under the direction of a Committee 
representing the following leading Educational 
Associations :— 

HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION of HEAD MASTERS. 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
TEACHERS’ QUILD. 

ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS. 


REGISTRAR : Mr. E. A. VIRGO. 


of this Ag geny in to Poder assistance 
By “po um cost to seeking appoint- 
ments. The lowest possible fees are therefore 


Interviews by appointment from 12 noon to 1-30 
p-m., and from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m.; on Saturdays. from 
11 a.m. to 12-30 p.m. 


A PROSPECTUS will be sent on application. 


JOINT AGENCY for WOMEN TEACHERS 


Oakley Housr, 
14, 16, and 18, BLoomssury STREET, Lonpon, W.C. 1. 


Under the management of a Committee 
appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, College of 

tors, Head Mistresses’ Association, 
Association of Assistant Mistresses, and 
Welsh County Schools Association. 


P AGENCY has been established for the 
purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
without unnecessary cost. All fees have therefore 
been calculated on the lowest basis to cover the 
working expenses. 
No Registration Fees are charged to members of 
oe fare Associations, and their Commissions are 
reduced. 


Hours for Interviews : 
11-30 a.m. to | p.m., and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays: 11-30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 2 to 3 p.m. 


When ible, special appointments should be 
arr ; 
Reoistrar: Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, 


NORMAL 


WOLSEY 
HALL, 
OXFORD. 


POSTAL TUITION 


For The London University 
MATRIC., INTER., & FINAL 
B.Sc.. B.Sc. (Econ.), B.D., B.Com. 


FREE GUIDE B . 
& 2 


On Application to 
DEPARTMENT E.T. I. 

ARIA GREY TRAINING 
COLLEGE ror WOMEN TEACHERS In 
SECONDARY, and PREPARATORY 

SCHOOLS. 
RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
In connexion with the London University and recog- 
nised by the Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate. 


HIGH, 


PRINCIPAL: 
Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, 


B.A. London, M.A. Sheffield, Girton College Moral 
Sciences Tripos, Cambridge Teachers’ 
Training Certificate. 

Students admitted in January and September to 
prepare for the London and Cambridge Teachers’ 
Diploma and the Higher Certificate of the National 
Froebel Union. 

Demonstration School attached to the College; 
and practice for Students in neighbouring. schools 
under the supervision of specialists. 

Tuition fees £24. A number of Scholarships from 


£8 to {24 offered to Students with a Degree or its 


equivalent. Loan Fund. Special grants to Honours 


ouan of £28 towards Hostel fees, or £15 if living | 


n Particulars of College Hall and Registered gr oa of 
can be obtained from the Princspar at The 
oo College, Salisbury Road, Brondesbury, London, 
N. 


ee 


CCOUNTANCY, SECRETARYSHIP, COSTING. 
The great professions of the future. 
Specialised Postal Courses (exam., coach- 
ing, and practical training) taken at 
home, in spare time, under a staff of 
Honours- -men, Chartered Accountants, 
and Barristers. at Law. The moderate 
fees may aid by instalments. 

" Send oateara fee i Students’ Guide,” free and post 
paid, Metropolitan College, Dept. 378, St. Albans. 


. THE 
TEACHERS REGISTRATION 
COUNCIL. 


Representative of the Teaching Profession 


Constituted by Order in Council 
29th Feb., 1912. 


The Council maintains an Official 
Register of Teachers who have been 
accepted for admission under the Con- 
ditions of Registration. 


The Register is open to qualified 
teachers in every branch, and until the 
end of 1920 experience under approved 
conditions is the sole qualification re- 
quired. After that date the conditions 
will become more stringent. 


Particulars and Forms of Application 
may be obtained from 


THE SECRETARY, 
Teachers Registration Council, 
47, Bedford Square, 
London, W.C. 1. 


LEX. W. BAIN, B.A., B.Sc. (Hons.) 
F.1.C., F.C.8., 


UNIVERSITY TUTOR, cei AND EXAMINER, 

Head of the Chemical Department, City of London 

College, Member of the Council of the College ol 
Preceptors, 


prepares Students for 
MATRICULATION, 
PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY, 
DIPLOMA & DEGREE EXAMINATIONS. 
28 years’ unbroken record of over 2,500 successes. 

Preparation in SMALL CLASSES or by 
PRIVATE TUITION or by CORRESPONDENCE. 
Write fully to the Principat, or call personally, at 
THE CENTRAL TUTORIAL CLASSES, 
Vernon House, 

Sicilian Avenue, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD 


RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 

BY THE OXFORD DELEGACY, AND BY THE 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY SYNDICATE FOR 
SECONDARY TRAINING, 


Principal : 
MISS E. M. TALBOT; Oxf. Hon. Sch. Class 1. 


Students are prepared for the Oxford 
Teachers’ Diploma ; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; and the Cherwell 
Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. 


Fees for the three Terms, 
from 75 to 100 Guineas. 


Scholarships of {50 may be awarded to 
all Honours Graduates who satisfy the 
conditions. Scholarships of £20 may be 
awarded to Pass Graduates. There is a 
Loan Fund. Students may borrow sums 
not exceeding {25, to be repaid within 
three years. 


Particulars and Prospectuses may be obtained from 
THE PRINCIPAL. 


e 


UNIVERSITY or St. ANDREWS. 
L.L.A. DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN. 


The attention of Candidates is drawn to the Ordinary 
and Honours Diplomas for Teachers, which are 
strongly recommended as suitable for those who are 
or intend to be teachers. 


Examinations are held at Aberdeen, Bediord, 
Bel.ast, Birmingham, Blackburn (Rhee Bristol, 
Cambridge, Cardiff, Croydon Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Exeter, Glasgow, Hull, Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Middlesbrough,” Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Plymouth, St. Andrews, 
Sheffield, Southampton, and several other towns. 


Information regarding the Examinations may 
be obtained from the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, 
The University, St. Andrews. 


GUILD OF EDUCATION AS 
NATIONAL SERVICE. 


HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


(Recognised by the Board of Education). 
11, Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 


Training for Teachers and Social Workers. 


Preparation for work in the new Day Continuation 
Schools. 


A Year's Course of Training arranged for men and 
women. 


Board of Education Grants for Graduates, qualified 
Teachers and ex-Service Men. 


Particulars on application to The Secretary, Guild 


of Education as National Service, 11, Tavistock 
Square, W.C.1. 
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SCHOOL DESKS: 


The ‘* Fairfield ’’ senior single 
desk with two lockers is the 
finest desk on the market. 

‘* Examination ”’ folding desks, 
etc. Send for Price List. 


CAPS, BADGES, TIES, Etc., 
at wholesale prices. Orders for 
September delivery should be 
placed AT ONCE. 


METAL ENAMELLLED : : 
BADGES a speciality. 


SCHOOL PRINTING of all 
kinds. 


Original ideas for 
PROSPECTUSES. 


Pupils introduced. 


Assistant Masters 


and Mistresses. 


THE EDUCATIONAL & 
SCHOLASTIC BUREAU, 


1 & 2, SICILIAN HOUSE, 
SICILIAN AVENUE, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C. 1. 
Phone: Muscum 6294, 


The finest imaginative workmanship 
in . 


MEMORIALS. 


TABLETS, Cast, Engraved, and in 
Enamel, 


CALVARIES 
and 
STAINED GLASS WINDOWS. 


H. H. MARTYN & CO. LTD., 


CHELTENHAM, 
and 5, Grafton St. (off Bond St.) 
° LONDON, W. 1. 


TRAINING COLLEGES. 
Y OF SHEFFIELD 


CIT 
C EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
(Principal: Rev. V. W. Pearson, B.A.). 
ONE YEAR COURSE IN PHYSICAL TRAINING 
(APPROVED BY THE BoarD OF EDUCATION). 


The Course commences in September next, and is 
intended for men who are seeking to qualify for 
positions as Full-time Instructors in Physical Training 
or as Organisers of such instruction under Local 
Education Authorities. f ; 

Fee for Course: £21 10s. Od. (covering Registration, 
Tuition, Examination, Board and Residence, etc.) 

Forms of Application and Prospectus may be 
obtained on application to the Principal of the College, 
Collegiate Crescent, Sheffield. 

PERCIVAI. SHARP, 
Director of Education. 


15th April, 1920. 


| 


POSTS VACANT. 
KENT EDUCATION. COM- 


MITTEE. 
TO THOSE INTERESTED IN THE SOCIAL AND 
EDUCAFIONAL PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY. 

The services are required by the Kent Education 
Committee of men and women of good education as 
teachers in Day Continuation Schools. These schools 
will be centres of many-sided interest. Their aim will 
be to provide the means for the working boys and wiris 
who attend them to obtain a fuller ineasure of education 
both in their individual and their social capacity. 
These young persons will be engaged in a variety of 
occupations and consequently experience gained in 
social work or in occupations or professions affording 
an Insight into the problems which aftect young wage 
earners will be of great value to teachers in Day 
Continuation Schools. 

The Kent Education Committee offer a limited 
number of Exhibitions to enable men and women to 
be trained for service in Day Continuation Schools, 
Successful applicants will be required to undergo a 
year’s course of training, dunng which they will 
receive a substantial maintenance allowance in addi- 
tion to the fees of the Institution in which they are 
trained. 

Applicants should not, generally speaking, be less 
than 25 years of age. Forms of application (to be 
returned by July 5th) with the conditions of appoint- 
ment, may be obtained by sending a stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope to E. SALTER DAVIES, 

Director of Education, 
Sessions House, Maidstone. 


CITY OF SHEFFIELD 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
PITSMOOR SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Headmaster: L. Storr-Best, D.Litt., M.A. 
Form Masters required, tò teach respectively :— 
SCIENCE, Chemistry with Geography or History 
as Subsidiary Subject. 

SCIENCE, Physics, with Mathematics as Sub- 
sidiary Subject. 
MODERN LANGUAGES. Principal subject— 
French, with Spanish or Russian or Italian or 
Latin as a Subsidiary Subject. (Knowledge of 
Phonetics essential.) 
(4) MATHEMATICS, Pure and Applied, with Gco- 
graphy as a Subsidiary Subject. 
(5) ENGLISH, with History as Subsidiary Subject. 
(6) MUSIC and MUSICAL APPRECIATION. 
Candidates for thes; appointments must be Graduates. 
Minimum commencing salary £220 per annum, rising 
by annual increments of £12 10s. to a maximum of 
£150. In determining the commencing salary, half 
of the candidates’ previous experience in a like Capacity 
under other Authorities may be counted, and, in the 
case of holders of the Secondary School Teachers’ 
Diploma, one year's training for such Diploma after 
graduation will be counted as two years of service. 
Applications to be made on forms which may be had 
from the undersigned, on receipt of a stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope, should be returned to the Head- 
master at once. PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Director of Education. 


Education Office, Sheffield, 28th May, 1920. 


CITY OF SHEFFIELD 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


CITY TRAINING COLLEGE AND PUPIL 
TEACHER CENTRE. 

The Committee require two TUTORS IN 
PHYSICAL TRAINING (one man and one woman) 
for the above-named Institutions, to commence duties 
in September next. 

Salary.—Man: £220 to £450 by annual increments 
of £12 10s. Woman: £200 to £360 by annual incre- 
ments of £10. 

In determining the commencing salary, half of the 
candidate’s previous experience in a like capacity 
under other Authorities may be counted. 

Applications, to be made on forms which may be had 
from the undersigned on receipt of a stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope, to be completed and returned at 
once. PERCIVAL SHARP. 

Director of Education. 


Education Offi ce, Shettield, 12th June , 1920. 


CITY OF SHEFFIELD 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
WANTED, ASSISTANT TEACHERS for Federated 
Church Schools. 

Salary according to the Scale of the Education 
Committee. 

Forms of Application may be obtained from the 
undersigned on receipt ofa stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope, and should be returned to the Chairman of 
the Federation of Shetteld Church Day Schools, 
Leopold Street, Shefbeld, as soon as possible. 

PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Di.ector of Education, 


th June, 1920. 


Six 
(1) 


Education Office, Shetheld. 


POSTS VACANT. 
CITY OF SHEFFIELD 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
TECHNICAL SCHOOL OF ART, 

Arundel Street. 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the following posi- 
tious :— 
(a) A well-qualihed ART INSTRUCTOR to teach 
Preparatory Art Subjects. Applicants who have 
had experience with Art Classes for Teachers in 
Training Colleges, Elementary and Secondary 
Schools will receive preference. 
Specialist to teach and lecture on Decorative 
Architecture, History of Art, Geometry and 
Perspective. 

Candidates should state the commencing salarythey 
desire. 

Application Forms, which may be obtained at this 
office, should be completed and returned to the under- 
signed not later than Friday, July 2nd, 1920. 
PERCIVAL SHARP, 

Director of Education. 


(b) 


Education Office. 
Shetheld, 
5th June, 1920. 


CITY OF SHEFFIELD 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

CENTRAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Head Mistress: Miss F. M. Couzens, B.A. (Lond.) 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the following Posts 
vacant in September :— 

(1) SENIOR MATHEMATICS MISTRESS, holding 

an Honours Degree or its equivalent, to organise 

and supervise the Mathematics throughout the 

school. 

SCIENCE MISTRESS, qualified to teach Physics 

and Chemistry. 

(3) FORM MISTRESS, Graduate, 
qualifications in Class Singing. 

(4) FORM MISTRESS, Graduate, 
qualifications in Geography. 

Salary Scale for Senior Subject Mistresses, £300, 
rising by £10 annually to £440. 

For Graduate Form Mistresses, £200 or £225, 
according to qualifications, rising by £10 annually to 
£360 of £400. Previous Secondary experience will 
be taken into consideration in fixing the initial salary, 

Application Forms, which may be had on receipt of 
a stamped addressed foulscap envelope from the under- 
signed, to be returned to the Head Mistress. 

PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Director of Education. 


(2) 
with special 


with special 


Education Office, Sheffield, 
2nd June, 1920. 


CLITHEROE ROYAL 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL (BOYS). 

WANTED, in September. GRADUATE (honours in 

French) to take boys to higher certificate standard. 


so gg 


boys from 8 to 11. Lancashire new scale of salarics. 
ENGLISH “MASTRR (Graduate in honous). 
Lancashire scale of salaries. 
C. M. HENDERSON, 
H :adimaster. 


GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


CLITHEROE. 


WANTED, in September, DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
MISTRESS, with special qualincations in Needle- 
work. 

Apply to the Headmistress. 


s€ IENCE (CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS) AND 

MATHEMATICAL MASTER required fë 
King Edward VII. School, Shettheld, for Term begin- 
ning Thursday, September tth, 1920. Salary about 
£300, non-resident, rising to £450, by annual incre- 
ments of £12 10s. 0d., or to £500 in the case of a man 
with good Honours Degree. 

Apply to the Headmaster, sending copies of t2sti- 
monials and referencss. 


WANTED, for September, in Church School, South 
Africa, fully-qualitied MUSIC MISTRESS. — Pano, 
Singing, Harmony. Salary begmning £130. All 
found.—Apply Miss Kincsrorp, Church Teachers’ 
Fellowship, Church House, Westminster. 


POSTS WANTED. 


TRAINED SCIENCE MASTER, B.Sc., seeks post in 
Public School, res. or non-res. Box G.t. 
EXPERIENCED B.A., Classical Tripos. Box G.4. 
MANY OTHER Graduates disengaged for September. 


EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLASTIC BUREAU, 
1, Sicilian House, W.C. 1. 
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FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
(unless sold previously by Private Treaty). 


THE VILLAS, POPPLETON, near YORK, 


By Messrs. Edward Walker and Pulleyn, at the 
Festival Concert Rooms, Museum Street, York, on 
THURSDAY, 8th JULY, 1920, at 4 o'clock. 


Freehold Residence and Grounds, known as The 
Villas, Poppleton (about 1% miles from York and 1 
mile from Poppleton Station), containing :—Ground 
Floor: Entrance hall, dining room, drawing room, 
billiard room, kitchen, scullary, larder and cellar, First 
floor: Four large bedrooms and Spacious landing. 
Second floor: Good bedroom and large bedroom-attic, 
Also a Four-roomed COTTAGE, and Stables, Garage, 
Greenhouse and Outbuildings, Electric Light (from 
York City), and Paddock, The whole area of the land is 
about three acres, and would make a most desirable 
Private School, having every convenience and advan- 
tage of situation for such a purpose. The large room 
described as a billiard room has a glass roof, and 
would make an excell. nt Studio. 


SCHOOL CLOSING OFFERS FOR 
SALE. 


Books, Games, Fencing Drill Material, Uniform, Hats 
(Navy Felt and Fawn Straws), Ties, rs pe Beds, 
Curtains, Guitar, Photo Frames, Couch, OVermantels, 
etc. 


S. KATHARINES, 
Hook Heath, Woking 


$ 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 
ART MASTERS 


Patron: 
His Most Gracious MAJESTY THE KING. 


SCHOOL DRAWING CERTIFICATE FOR 
TEACHERS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
Tbe Examinations are held in May. 

— Fatries close on March 24th. — 


EXAMINATIONS IN DRAWING FOR 
SECONDARY AND OTHER SCHOOLS. 
The Examinations are held in June. 
Entries ciose May 10th. 
INTERNAL EXAMINATIONS IN SCHOOLS 

7 OF ART AND ART CLASSES. 
Dates are arranged to suit individual Schools. 


Copies of these schemes and forms 
of application may be obtained on 
— application to the Secretary, — 


ALFRED SHUTTLEWORTH, 


A.R.GA., 
45, Bedford Row, London, W.C. 1. 


HATBANDS in plain colors, also in 
black, and a great variety of ‘club 
stripes ready for immediate delivery. 


Patterns sent, carriage paid both 


ways. State colors required. 

BADGES embroidered in any designs 

at three weeks’ notice. 

“ SCHOLASTIC,” 8, Southern Road, 
Southbourne, Bournemouth. 


FOR SALE. 


SOUTH HANTS (near a main line station, and 
within a few miles of the important town of 
Southampton).—A_ small but very beautiful RESI- 
DENTIAL ESTATE of about sixteen acres, with 
mod -rat:-sized Mansion of the William and Mary 
period. Contains vestibulc, lounge hall, six reception 
rooms, oak panelled billiard room, 27 bedrooms, 
three combined dressing and bathrooms, three other 
bathrooms, schoolroom, servants’ hall, etc.; electric 
light, gas, Company’s water and central heating ; 
beautiful old English gardens with spacicus lawns 
for three courts, rose and rock gardens, open and 
walled kitchen gardens, orchard, etc., winter garden, 
ranges of glasshouses; two lodges and a cottage; 
stabling and men’s rooms. This very fine and genuine 
old Residence is in the market solely in consequencs of 
th: recent death of a nobleman, who was the owner and 
occupier ; would make a capital home for a Religious 
Community, and is particularly suitable as a College 
or Institute where considerabla accommodation was 
required without the upkeep of a large area of land. 
Freehold, price £12,000. An additional twelve-and- 
thee-quarter acres can be had if required.—Further 
particulars of WALLER AND KinG, Southampton. 


CO-EDUCATION.—Opportunity occurs for opening 
a Co-Educational Preparatory School in the autumn 
of this year. Good House and Premises can be 
obtained, A number of children would be available, 
P.N.E.V. methods desired,—Apply in the first instance 
to Major T. J. Faithful, Sudbury, Suffolk, 


Subscriptions to the Educational 
Times can commence with any 
issue, and should be sent to the 
Publishers. For Business Notice 
see page 354. 


—y 


Yonr Son’s Career 
THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 


Parents and Guardians desiring 
information and advice with re- 
gard to the Medical Curriculum 
should write for full particulars 
to A. E. Webb-Johnson, C.B.E., 
D.S.O., F.R.C.S., the Dean. 


THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEBICAL SCHOOL 


(University of London), 


Berners Street, London, W.1. 


The Entire Medical Curriculum, 
including the study of Chemistry, 
Physics and Biology, can be taken 
at the Medical School. 


SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES of VALUE 
EXCEEDING 21000 AWARDED ANNUALLY 


HE DRYAD WORKS 
NEW LOAN COLLECTIONS 
of basket, raffia & rush work 
are made by experienced 
craftsmen to help teachers 
of handicraft. Particulars 
post free, Dryad Works, 
6 dept, Leicester. 


NEW ERA GLOBES. 


These are small globes suitable 
for distribution round the Geo- 
graphy class. Cheap, durable and 
attractively coloured. They aim 
at supplying a long-felt want. 


A series is in course of prepara- 
tion, including globes, showing 
respectively: the British Empire, 
the Earth’s Orographical 
features, Temperature, Rain-fall, 
Vegetation and Routes of 
Explorers. 


All particulars from : 


Miss E. M. WALTERS, F.R.G.S. 
71 & 84, Goidstene Villas, Hove. 


DUSTLESS and HYGIENIC SCHOOLS 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 


““FLORIGEN 


(British Made.) 


It 


greater hygienic importance. 


is IMPORTANT to NOTE that ONE APPLICATION of ‘ Florigene ” 
according to traffic, not only during each Sweeping (without sprinkling of any kind) but also throughout all the intervening 
“ Florigene ” is also easily and quickly applied by the unskilled, and saves time an 


ALLAYS the 


EARLY IN THE SUMMER VACATION for best results. 


(Regts‘ered.) 


DUST and DIRT for 2 TO 12 MONTHS, 


riods—which is of 
labour. 


These sanitary, labour-saving, and economic advantages are NOT attained by sweeping-powders or any 


m or other method. 


`~ 


Send for Parliculars, Medical Reporis and Testimonia's, to the Sole Manufacturers : 


The “DUST-ALLAYER”’ Co., 4, Vernon Piace, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. 


Contractors to the Admira'ly. 


War Office. H.M. Office of Works. 


Colonial Govts. 


L.C C., &e. 
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-TrumanaKnichil 


EE SCHOLASTIC AGEN T S =a nuey 


This Agency is under distinguished patronage, including that of the Principals 
of the majority of our leading Schools. 


Assistant Masters and Tutors. 


This department is under the personal direction of Mr. JAMES HEARD, B.A. 
(of Westminster and Trinity College, Cambridge). 


Assistant Mistresses. 


The work of this department is divided into four groups, each under a trained 
Assistant, so that the requirements of each client may receive individual 
attention. 


Lady Matrons, Housekeepers, and School Secretaries. 
This department is under the personal direction of a Trained Lady Superin- 


tendent. | 
THERE IS NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, and the rate of 


Commission charged to those for whom an appointment is secured has recently 
been reduced. 


Transfer of Schools and Partnerships. 


This department is under the personal direction of Mr. TRUMAN, who has had 
a wide experience in the conduct of negotiations connected with the transfer 
of schools, and who is in a position to give sound advice and assistance to 
those seeking to buy or sell Schools and Partnerships. 


NO CHARGE IS MADE TO PURCHASERS. 


i ea nt a e e A D A a A a o a 


Offices: 158-162, Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 


Telegrams: ‘t Tutoress, Phone, London.” Telephone: Museum 1136. 
7 e 
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SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, 
MATHEMATICAL, 
and SCIENTIFIC 
BOOKS oe 


Always a large Stock of 
Second-hand Books at 
about half prices. 


1854 


Keys and 


Translations. 


SCHOOLS 
SUPPLIED. 


BOOKS 
BOUGHT 


LONDON, W.C. 


Telephone No. 1646 Gerrard 
New and Second-hand. All Inquiries ans wered 


EXAMINATION PAPER 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


In strict accordance with the College requirements. Ruled both sides. 
Packed in Reams of pe Sheets ae .. per Ream, . 6d. 
13s. 


oe LAJ 99 .- ok T 
ANSWER BOOKS FOR EXAMINATIONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 
Senior, 3 Books 1/10 ; Junior, 3 Books 1/10 ; Preliminary, 3 Books 1/10. 
Music Paper. 
(POSTAGE EXTRA.) REMITTANCES SHOULD ACCOMPANY ORDER. 


F. W. SHELBOURNE & Co., Wholesale & Retall Stationers, 
63, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. W.C. 1. 


Telephone; Holborn 690. 


CAREY’S GRADUS. 


“« GRADUS AD PARNASSUM ” 


With the English Meanings. 


Edited by the late Dr. Carey. 


Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the University 
of Cambridge. Post 8vo., Cloth, Price 7s. 


THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY, 
Stationers’ Hall, LONDON. 


JUST OUT, JULY CATALOGUES OF 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 


Mostly offered tor the first time. At Specially Reduced 
Prices. All in New Condition as Published. Free on request 


e H: J. GLAISHER, 
Remainder Bookseller, 55 /57, Wigmore St., London, W.1. 


“Sore Throat ?— 
then take 
Formamint Tablets.” 


Nothing is more uncomfortable 
and painful than Sore Throat. At 
the first sign of dryness and in- 
flammation, you should at once 
suck Formamint Tablets. They 
give immediate relief — cure Sore 
Throat rapidly and safeguard you 
from further attacks. 


SIR G. J. MOLESWORTH 


writes: “I have found Formam‘nt Tablets very effica- £) 3 
h cious for throat affections when all other remedies -5 
have failed." t 


ORMAMINT 


THE GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLET 


Buy a bottle to-day; all chemists sell Formamint at ae per 
bottle. Be sure it bears our name and address on the 


GENATOSAN, LTD. (British Purchasers of Sanatogen 
12, Chenies Street, London. W.C.1. 
Chairman: The Vi ) 


SAVE 50% OF YOUR TIME 


by ordering your NEW BOOKS through Mr. John Davis, 
who can always secure good second-hand copies of 
publications out of stock at the Publishers. 


Extract from letter -—‘ I am preparing a further order for you as I am well 
pleased with your past efforts to secure tor me what I wanted, and with your invariable 


courtesy.” 


MR. JOHN DAVIS, 


Successor to Mr. Thomas Laurie, 


13, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


i ee ee ee eee 


On Educational, Scientific, Medical Law, 
BOOKS "noig. and ALL other Subjects. 
—— Second Hand and New 
BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. Catalogues Free. 


State Wants. Books Bought.: Best Price: Given. 
W. & G. FOYLE, Ltd., 121/5, Charing Gross Rd, London, W.C. 2. 


DRILL OR GYM SHOES. 


Plain Canvas, Stout Rubber Soles, in White or Brown, In sizes, 2, 3, 4, 5,6, 3/11 
In Black only, best quality s+ As a er ioe ae ... 4/6 
Black Canvas, Chrome Leather Soles, sewn for real hard wear. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 5/11 
MADDOCK & SON, 
‘* Sports and Games Shoe Makers,” 
272, FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 


Please mention paper when writing, 
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There is every indication 


that an unusual proportion of Parents will this Summer 

"be seeking information as to SCHOOLS OUTSIDE THEIR 

OWN KNOWLEDGE OR THAT OF THEIR FRIENDS; 

and this movement will not be in one direction only, since 

some people find themselves in a position to afford to spend 
more on the education of their children. 


THE TWENTY - THIRD EDITION OF 


PATON’S LIST of 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS 


is now being printed. There is still time to accept 
a few more advertisements for GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
Section. Full particulars on application. 


Grateful letters from parents show that we succeed in 

providing them with what they urgently require. Grateful 

letters from Principals of Schools prove that in their case 
also the book is of the greatest value. 


J. & J. PATON, Eiio as, 


143, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 


Telephone: Central 5053. 
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The Future Career Association, 


Telephones 


mime 53, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. «66st 


Victoria. 


Director: H. BECKER. Secretary: D. W. HUGHES. 


INFORMATION DEPARTMENT. 


Specialises in and supplies Expert Advice as to Courses of Study, Cost, Prospects and Advantages of all Careers 
and Occupations at Home and Abroad. Further particulars from the Secretary. 


SCHOLASTIC APPOINTMENTS DEPARTMENT. 


Department Director—Mr. H. I. A. Wimberley, M.A. (Oxon), who has had exceptionally wide experience in 
Educational work, both scholastic and administrative, at home and in the Colonies. 

The Future Career Association, having on its membership roll the Headmasters of the leading Public, Secondary 
and Preparatory Schools, University Tutors and Education Officials at Home and Overseas, possesses unusual 
facilities for securing the best remunerated scholastic and tutorial Appointments for qualified University men and 
women. No Registration Fee. 


GENERAL APPOINTMENTS DEPARTMENT. 


Negotiates and arranges Appointments in every kind of business for Juniors as well as Partnerships and Positions 
of Responsibility. 


SCHOOL CONVEYANCING DEPARTMENT. 


This Department is under the direction of Mr. F. C. Needes, B.A., whose experience, advice and assistance are — 


unreservedly placed at the disposal of Purchasers free of charge. 


Federation of Independent Schools 


| Bodies Represented on the Council : 
THE PRIVATE SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION (Incorporated); THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS ; 
THE ASSOCIATION OF PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


Chairman of Council: J. F. P. RAWLINSON, ESQ., K.C., M.P. 


The above Federation, consisting at present of representatives of the College of 
Preceptors, the Association of Preparatory Schools, and the Incorporated Association of 
Private Schools, has recently been formed. Its main objects are as follows :— 


I. To secure as far as possible the active co-operation and representation of all 
Independent Educational Bodies. 


2. To place before the nation by means of general propaganda, including letters to 
the Press and public meetings, the importance of continuing Independent Education, and 
the grave danger, as well as the increased expense to the country, of bureaucratic control : 
to point out the critical position of all independent schools, and to bring all possible influence 
to bear upon Parliament, and upon individual members of Parliament, to modify recent 
enactments which threaten the existence of independent schools and to prevent the passing 
of further legislation to the detriment of such schools. 


As large funds are absolutely essential for the carrying out of this campaign, the 
Federation makes an urgent appeal for financial assistance. All donations should be sent to 
the Hon. eer Federation of Independent Schools, 3, Bloomsbury Sq., London, W.C.1. 
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Messrs. GRIFFITHS, POWELL & SMITH, 


Educational and School Transfer Agents. 
(ESTABLISHED OVER 80 YEARS.) 


‘ee Please note new Address :— 


12 & 13, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


GROUND FLOOR. 
For many years at 34, Bedford Street, Strand, and 22 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


Telegraphic Address— Scholasque, Westrand, London.” Telephone—Gerrard 7021. 


Head Masters and Principals of Preparatory and other Schools desirous of engaging 
University and other qualified English, or Foreign, Resident or Non-Resident Masters, can have 
eligible Candidates introduced to them (free of charge) by stating their requirements to 
MESSRS. GRIFFITHS, POWELL AND SMITH. 

Assistant Mistresses and Governesses introduced. Also Lady Matrons and House- 
keepers. No charge to Principals. 

Schools transferred and valued. Partnerships arranged. No charge unless 
sale effected. List of Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and School Partnerships for sale sent gratis 
to intending purchasers, to whom no commission is charged. Several intending purchasers 
‘with capital up to £8,000. 

Pupils introduced to Preparatory and other Schools. 


VACANCIES in SCHOOLS 


Important. 


So many Schools at present being full, some 

with long waiting lists, it will be an assistance 

to us, in dealing with the large number of 

inquiries daily received, if Principals likely 

to have vacancies for the next two terms 
will notify us as early as possible. 


J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 


143, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. cetati. 
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From 
Mr. Murray’s List. 


Forthcoming Publications. 


THE GROUNDWORK OF ENGLISH. 

A complete Elementary Course of English. By 
R. B: Morcan, M.Litt., Inspector of Schools to 
the Croydon Education Committee. In Two Parts, 
with Illustrations. 1s. 6d. each. 

The book is divided into two parts : the first is intended 
to be dealt with orally, though many of the exercises 
are so framed that they can be utilised in connection 
with the written work which forms the basis of the second 
part. : 


ARITHMETICAL EXERCISES. 
By A. E. Layne, M.A. 


The exercises are arranged in two courses, and are 
framed with the object of supplying the pupil with as 
much practical knowledge as possible, without burdening 
the mind with information which is likely to be useful 
to a very few. 


GREAT BRITAIN IN THE LATEST AGE. 
© By F. A. Howe, B.Sc., and A. S. TURBERVILLE, 


M.A., B.Litt. 

This book has been written to supply the need of those 
who want a brief introduction to the study of the general 
history of Great Britain in the Latest Age. It is hoped 
that it will be of practical use to those who are engaged 
in Secondary and Continuation Schools. 


Teachers who are interested in any of the above books 
are invited to communicate with the publisher, with the 
object of obtaining a specimen copy when it is published. 


NEW STUDIES OF A GREAT 
INHERITANCE. 

Being Lectures on the Modern worth of some 
ancient authors. By Prof. R. S. Conway, M.A.. 


Litt.D. 


These lectures are designed to represent some of the 


elements in the work of the great ancient writers, amongst ` 


whom the poet Vergil has been given the first place. 


Recent Additions to Mr. Murray's List. 


EXERCISES IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
By R. B. Morcan, M.Litt. Is. 9d. 


A volume of exercises numbered to correspond with the 
sections in a “ New English Grammar,” which will be 
found capable of being used with any modern text-book 


on the subject. 


EXERCISES IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


By E. E. KITCHENER, M.A. Is. 9d 

This book has been written to help those teachers who 
prefer to use no regular text-book in composition. It 
is a companion book to the author’s “ English Composi- 


tion.” 


Write for a Catalogue. 


LONDON: 
JOHN MURRAY, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1. 
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COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


Certificate & Lower Form Examinations 


1921. 


S. denotes the Senior Examinations, J. the Junior, 
P. the Preliminary, L.F. Lower Forms. 


Scripture Fistory. 


Acts of the Apostles (Part I, Ch. 1-16). Edited, (s., J.) 
with Introduction, Notes, and Maps, by Rev. W. H. 
FLEcKER, D.C.L., M.A., Headmaster of Dean-Close 
School, Cheltenham. 2s. 


Gospel of St. Matthew. Edited,with Introduction, (s., J.) 


Notes, and Maps, by Rev. T. WALKER, M.A., and 
J. W. SHUKER, M.A. 28. 3d. 


Gospel of St. Matthew. (Preliminary Edition.)  (P., L.F.) 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Maps, by 
Rev. T. WALKER, M.A. Is. 9d. 


“English “Literature. 
Chaucer.— The Nun’s Priest’s Tale, with the (s.) 
Prologue. By A. J. Wyatt, M.A. 4s. 
Scott.—Lady of the Lake. Edited by T. T. (J.,P.,L.F.) 
JEFFERY, M.A. 2s. 3d. > 


Shakespeare.—Merchant of Venice. By S. E. (s.) 
GocGcin, M.A. Julius Cæsar. By A. F. WATT, 
M.A. Each 3s. 

Shakes peare.—-Merchant of Venice. By S. E. (J.) 
GoacaIn, M.A. 2s. (Junior Shakespeare.) 


Geography. E 
Geography of Africa, Australasia, and North (J.) 
America, Junior. By G. C. Fry, M.Sc. Each 


1s. 3d. 
“English History. 


Earlier History of England (to 1485). With (s.) 
Biographies, Maps, and Plans. By C. S. FEAREN- 
SIDE, M.A. 48. 

Modern History of England. Part I, 1485-1714. —(s.) 
Part II, 1688-1901 (with a concise Introduction 
down to 1714). Each 4s. 

School History of England. By M. E. CARTER, (s., J.) 
Honour School of Modern History, Oxford. With 
Plans and Coloured Maps. 5s. 

Preliminary History of England. By M. K.  (P., L.F.) 
E.tiott, Honours in the Historical Tripos, Cam- 
bridge, and M. S. ELLIoTT, B.A. With Illustra- 
tions. 38. 


“Latin and | Grech. 


Ceresar.—Gallic War, Book II. By LL. M. PENN, (S., J., P.) 
M.A. Is. 6d.* 


Ceesar.—Gallic War, Book III. By Li. M. PENN, (s., J.) 
M.A. is. 6d.* 


Cicero.—In Catilinam, I.-IV. By J. F. STOUT, (s.) 
M.A. With Introduction and Notes. 3s. 6d. 


Vergil.—Æneid, Book II. By A. H. ALLCROFT, (s., J.) 
M.A., and T. R. Mitts, M.A. 2s.* 


Sophocles.—Ajax. By J. H. Haypon, M.A. (s.) 
With Introduction and Notes. 3s. 6d. 


* With Introduction, Notes, and Complete Alphabetical Lexicon. 


Complete Educational Catalogue, and separate Ca ue of Class Books 
for Secondary Schools, post » on application. 


Mriversity Gutorial Press, Ltd. 


25, High Street, New Oxford Street, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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NOTICE TO READERS. 


The August issue of ‘‘ The Educational Times ” will be a Holiday 
Number, and even more cheerful than usual. Among the serious articles 
will be one by Dr. H. Valentine Knaggs on “ Breathing.” The report 
on the Prize Competition is unavoidably held over till next month. 


NOTICE TO WRITERS. 


The Editor ts prepared to consider essays, sketches, or 
verse, provided that they are marked by originality or 
freshness of view. Accounts of successful teaching devices 
or efforts to introduce new methods in education will 
receive special attention. Articles submitted should not 
exceed 600, 1,200, or 1,800 words in length, according to 
. the importance of the topic. The name and address of the 
writer should be written at the head of the first page and 
the number of words indicated. Articles, if declined, wili 
not be returned unless they are sent with a stamped addressed 
envelope for this purpose. 


Address: 31, Museum Street, London, W.C. 1 


Address for Advertisements : 
27, Southampton Sireet, Strand, W.C, 2. 


1920. 
NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The Tyranny of Examinations. 


When the Secondary Schools Examinations Council 
was established two years ago, there were some who 
looked for an early release from the long-existing tyranny 
of examinations. They hoped to find themselves 
free to do their best for their pupils instead of being 
compelled to work always with an eye to a curriculum 
or syllabus which was imposed on them from outside. 
In some measure these hopes are likely to be realised, 
and it may be expected that the full development 
of the School Certificates and Advanced Courses will 
enable us to become teachers instead of crammers. 
This will not come about until teachers have gained 
more influence on the examining bodies, nor until 
examinations themselves are subordinated to the work 
of the school. We ought to be able to determine, with 
some degree of exactitude, the scope and kind of know- 
ledge appropriate to ‘each stage of a child’s school life. 
The schools ought to furnish this knowledge, and at the 
right time the pupils ought to be tested, not in selected 
subjects, but over the entire field, care being taken 
to allow full credit for special aptitude in such subjects 
as are outside the conventional range of examinations. 
If we are to use examinations as a means of encouraging 
initiative and freedom in the schools we must not 
refuse to give credit for work which is novel. As things 
are, the examinations continue on traditional lines, 
and the teacher who would essay new methods is soon 
compelled to remember that he is imperilling the chances 
of his pupils. 


Building Downwards. 


The most pressing reform is a co- ordination of the 
requirements for entrance to the Universities and the 
professions. These now demand either a selection of 
credit passes in subjects taken in the School Certificate 
test or, alternatively, a pass in an examination of their 
own. It follows that a pupil may obtain the School 
Certificate with several credits, but if he does not happen 
to fulfil the prescription of the University or profession 
which he desires to join he must either try again or 
take a special examination. This illustrates the manner 
in which we build our educational system from above 
downwards. The entrance requirements of the Univer- 
sities are allowed to determine the conditions in our 
secondary schools, and the scholarship tests for secondary 
schools affect the work in primary schools to a growing 
extent. A more intelligent plan would be that we should 
build up each stage in education on the preceding ones. 
It should be possible to admit to the secondary stage 
any who have passed satisfactorily through the primary 
stage. Similarly the Universities ought to admit to 
their degree courses any who have passed through the 
secondary stage. Entrance examinations should be 
subordinate to the needs of good education. 
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A Newspaper ‘“ Stunt.’’ 


Some years ago there appeared at a dull and highly 
technical conference on education a representative 
of one of our most popular daily newspapers. He sat 
through the proceedings without taking a note, and when 
a friend asked him why he had chosen to spend a 
Saturday afternoon in that apparently profitless manner 
he explained that the editor of his paper had sent him 
there on the chance that something would be said about 
“the Board School voice.” It would seem that this 
topic is regarded by London newspapers as good material 
for what they call a “ stunt.” At the recent Conference 
of the Association of Head Mistresses, Miss F. R. Gray 
read a paper on “ The Teacher’s Voice.” Incidentally 
she referred to varieties of pronunciation and spoke of 
Cockneyism, describing it as being not a dialect but a 
vice. This remark was at once taken up by the London 
press and perverted into an attack on the mode of speech 
in the London Council Schools. Most unfortunately 
it was made to appear that Miss Gray had criticised 
the teachers in these schools. A careful reading of the 
full report shows that no such criticism was made. 
Miss Gray was chiefly bent on pointing out the need for 
using the vocal organs’ properly, a need which cannot 
be too strongly or too frequently emphasized. A wrong 
use of the voice is undoubtedly productive of much 
unnecessary strain among teachers, and it is frequently 
the cause of irritation and lack of proper response 
among pupils. Many teachers have yet to learn that 
the still small voice is more potent than the thundering 
of Boanerges. 


The Consultative Committee. 


The Board of Education have issued a draft of the 
constitution of the new Consultative Committee without, 
however, giving any indication as to the matters on 
which it is to be consulted. It is apparently not pro- 
posed to allow the Committee to have a free hand. 
Probably the former practice will be revived, and when- 
ever the Board feel themselves to be in need of guidance 
the Consultative Committee will be set to work. Since 
the consciousness of any need of guidance is not endemic 
at Whitehall, there is the likelihood that the Committee 
will be used mainly as a defence against any proposals 
to give to teachers a statutory right to be consulted 
in regard to the conditions under which they work. 
It will be well for those in authority to understand 
and allow for the growing desire among teachers to be 
rid of the interference of the layman. Sooner or later 
we shall have a real Board of Education to replace 
the present ghostly fiction. The experience of teachers 
will be utilised in determining the conditions of education 
both nationally and locally. In every field the workers 
are aiming at securing the right to beconsulted, and it is 
not to be supposed that teachers will remain for ever 
content to work under the direction of clergymen 
managers, grocers on education committees, and officials 
who have never taught in a school. These people are 
important, but they are not the sole repositories of 
educational wisdom. Their amateur efforts must be 
supplemented and informed by the contribution which 
teachers can bring in the shape of experience and know- 
ledge of school work. 


London University. 


The Government's offer of asite adjoining the British 
Museum has been received by the University of London 
with a degree of hesitation which is puzzling until it is 
explained. The truth seems to be that the Government 
is acting somewhat after the fashion of the kind uncle 
who gives a photographic camera to his small nephew, 
leaving him or his parents to defray the cost of materials. 
All gifts of this kind ought properly to be supplemented 
by an endowment fund, and the problem for London 
University 1s to discover whether the offer of the Govern- 
ment carries the right to remission of rates and taxes. 
It is to be hoped that the problem will be solved on 
satisfactory lines. It is even more important that the 
University should organise itself in a manner worthy 
of its possibilities. It is little matter for surprise 
that the Imperial College of Science and Technology 
should be seeking power to grant its own degrees when 
we consider how the University has failed to compose 
its internal difficulties or to become anything more than 
a collection of institutions with little or nothing in the 
way of real University life and spirit. The great advan- 
tage of a central site in Bloomsbury or elsewhere is that 
it will give the opportunity of developing a corporate 
life, and the magnificent gift which America has made 
to the University College and Hospital is but a fore- 
taste of what might happen if we had in London a real 


.centre of learning worthy of the capital of a great Empire. 


Manchester or Mankind. 


It is recorded that John Wesley said ‘‘ the world is 
my parish.” Certain members of the Manchester Educa- 
tion Committee would reverse this saying and declare 
that their parish is the world. The Manchester College 
of Technology has of late been building up a world- 
wide reputation which promised to rival that of the 
Massachusetts College of Technology at Boston or the 
Charlottenburg Technical College at Berlin. It is a 
College of the University of Manchester and has an 
increasing number of applicants desiring to attend its 
classes and obtain degrees. In its origin, however, the 
Manchester College of Technology is a municipal institu- 
tion, started as the Manchester Technical School. 
Some of the citizens have watched with growing jealousy 
the incursion of students from outside the city, fearing 
that these would capture the opportunities provided 
and would thereby exclude the young people of Man- 
chester. It 1s perhaps significant that this narrow view 
was put forward by representatives of the Labour Party. 
It is cértainly unfortunate that the Committee decided 
to limit the number of University students to be admitted 
during the next session. The City Council may refuse 
to accept this policy. Some of its members may be 
able to recall the fact that when Florence had suffered ° 
heavily from a pestilence during the Middle Ages the 
citizens resolved to establish a University as a means 
of attracting outsiders to the place. Our great cities 
cannot properly refuse to play their part in providing 
means of education, nor can they properly seek to limit 
their outlay to their own sons. Our cities owe a debt 
to the whole world, especially in these days of wide- 
spread commercial relations. 
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The New Continuation Schools. 


A correspondent writes :—A curious circumstance con- 
nected with the new Continuation Schools is that the people 
of this country seem to be woefully ignorant of their 
possibilities and even of their existence. Yet they are 
springing up in all parts of the country. So unobtrusively 
are the schools coming into existence that those who 
doubted Mr. Fisher’s wisdom in declining to fix the 
Appointed Day for Section X of his Act before the autumn 
of next year are probably still doubting. 

The fact is that Mr. Fisher’s reluctance to “ name the 
day ’’ was most astute. So many schools have been opened, 
and so many planned, that it is impossible for the country 
to draw back now. Lord Rothermere is wasting his 
time in protesting against Section X of the Act. 

One county, Warwickshire, has even fixed the Appointed 
Day for certain portions of its area. (Local Authorities 
may do this in anticipation of the general date to 
be enforced by the Board.) The Appointed Day for 
Stratford was the first in the country. Rugby followed 
close behind and has the additional distinction of possessing 
what is thought to be the first building erected specifically 
for Continuation School purposes. Unfortunately, Con- 
tinuation Schools will have to be content, as a rule, with 
adaptations of existing and perhaps most unsuitable 
structures. The school at Rugby, in which Dr. David, 
I hear, takes a warm interest, is built of coke breeze slabs 
faced with rough cast, There are six class-rooms, three 


ít 


for boys and three for girls, and an assembly hall. A - 


magnificent playing field is attached. 
according to the secondary school scale. 

Of works schools—that is, schools attached to places of 
business—there is already a considerable number. Some of 
the best known of London houses of business are competing 
with one another in this direction. Selfridge and Co. havea 
first-rate school, the head of which is Miss Enright, a member 
of the Departmental Committee on English, and formerly 
the head mistress of a Higher Grade Elementary School in the 
North. Harrods have had a school for quite a year now, and 
Messrs. Debenham and Freebody have more recently 
started one. 

In spite of the shortage of teachers staffs are er engaged 
apparently without difficulty. Probably the reason is that 
good salaries are being paid and it is more than likely that 
the Board of Education’s gloomy forecasts on the subject 
of teachers’ remuneration in the new schools are to be falsi- 
fied. There are already signs of one bright side at least to 
the Works Continuation Schools. Some of these may tend to 
be too vocational, but much of the evidence at present is 
in their favour on this point. There can be no doubt 
as to their standing in the matter of salaries, if present 
indications are trustworthy. It may be that leaders in 
industry will do much to advance teachers’ interests in this 
way. Their conception of what a tcacher is worth may be 
very gratifying to all but the members of ultra-economical 
Education Committees. 


The staff are paid 


THE LUNCHEON HOUR. 


Where is the hour I dreamed and planned— 
Endless, omnipotent hour ? 

Gone like a twinkling April shower ; 

Gone like the magical cactus flower 
Bursting its sheath by the fairies made, 

A hundred years waited, only to fade! 

At a desk sits my body, a pen in its hand: 
But I? I wander in Rainbowland. 


GERTRUDE VAUGHAN. 


EDUCATION IN THE FUTURE. 


By Tony WELLS. 


(The writer of this article 1s a boy at a well-known 
Public School). 


Introduction. 


I have been thinking for some time past on the subject 
of education, and the first thing that struck me about 
the present system was its lack of scope for originality. 
I therefore set myself in my spare time to work out for 
myself an ideal system of education, eliminating, in 
the process, those features of the present system which 
did not fit in with mine in operation. I find that if 
one sets oneself at the outset not to destroy what one 
wishes to improve, but to preserve those things which can 
become a part of the improved whole, one gets further 
with the subjects than otherwise. And it is under these 
conditions, the same as those under which I build my 
other schemes, that I have set myself to formulate this 
scheme for the ideal education of the nations in all parts 
of the world. 


LIBERTY. 

My first heading is the single word—Liberty—for it 
is the first essential. As far as my experience goes, the 
average preparatory school is a kingdom under tyranny, 
and the preparatory school boy knows no more of liberty 
during term than if he were shut up in a cage all the 
time. His every moment is planned by others, and 
the boy himself is apt to become a mere machine but 
for the occasional relief of the holidays. 

In the system which I here propose to set forth, the 
lessons would be carried on in the most interesting 
manner possible. In order to find out the inclinations 
and natural bent of each boy, there would be certain 
extra or “‘ free’’ periods, in which they could select 
their own subjects, and when, through interest, the 
whole school working conscientiously, they might 
occasionally choose the subjects in which they were 
weak, in order to improve themselves, a thing I am 
nearly certain no one would do, if the work were not 
made interesting.* 


WORK-CLUBS AND GAMES CLUBS. 

Those boys who like certain subjects would eventually 
gather round the masters who were also interested in 
them, in a kind of work-club, and the boy who did not 
belong to any of these clubs would most probably have 
a bad time compared with the others. 

The games would also be carried on by clubs, there 


would be a tennis club, a hockey club, etc., as well as 


footer and cricket clubs. Each club, in both work and 
play, would have its own President ( a master), captain, 
and vice-captain, and possibly secretary and treasurer. 
In work they would arrange and conduct meetings, 
at which members would bring up problems and questions 
relating to work. In the games they would pick teams 
and captain their respective sides, the odd men, if any, 
taking it in turns to umpire, referee, or judge the respec- 
tive performances of the different sides. In the absence 
of both captain and vice, the game would be controlled 

* It would not do for the boy always to choose a subject in 


which he was weak, as this would mercly mean that he would 
develop along his weakest or worst line. 
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either by a member appointed by them, or, if preferred, 
an elected senior. The president would be either 
elected or nominated, and voluntary subscriptions 
could be handed to the treasurer for deposit in the school 
bank, to cover expenses of material, etc., not provided 
by the school. In the main, of course, the grounds, 
courts, gymnasium, etc., would be provided by the 
school. 

Anglers’ or cyclists’ clubs might possibly be formed 
_too, in which case members would (a) bring their 
licences and permits for the nearest river, or (b) bring 
bicycles and store them in the school shed. Picnic outfits 
would be provided (also food) for clubs or parties who 


wished to go far into the country or could not be back: 


for schoo] tea. 

In this way everyone would be occupied on holidays, 
without any master, who did not wish to, taking charge, 
each party taking its senior as captain. But in the work 
club the master would always be present to clear up 
points in discussion. 

Cross-country runs or paper chases on holidays 
would be organised occasionally during the fine weather, 
and swimming or gymnastic displays or sports (indoor) 
during the bad. 

Free access to the laboratory, engineering rooms, etc., 
would be given to chemistry or scientific club members, 
whom the masters at the head of these sections con- 
sidered to be sufficiently advanced for the privilege, 
and every encouragement given them to enable them 
to construct models embodying their own ideas and to 
conduct their own experiments. 


GAMES CLUBS. 


The games clubs are not entirely new, but even now 
there is not a particle of the freedom that there should 
be. A large variety of games should be given, if possible, 
to choose from, and boys would eventually settle down 
to a game which they really liked, instead of having to 
do four hours compulsory cricket on a half-holiday (a 
thing which I have had myself every fine Wednesday 
afternoon and evening for a whole summer term). 

Tne club captains and vice-captains would manage 
all the team picking and allot space to parties who 
wished to play together, also settle any disputes which 
arose in the course of the game. In cases of odd men 
either the captain might sacrifice his place or a member 
who did not mind might do likewise, or umpire,.as he 
preferred. Whoever gave up his place would have to 
go and join another game, unless permission was given 
for any reason which might arise (such as those given). 


RULES. 


Certain parts of the town, if there was one close at 
hand, would be out of bounds, the bounds to be decided 
at the discretion of the head and other masters, and 
theatres, except certain seats for certain performances, 
would be forbidden. But I think it is a pity when good 
plays or music or pictures are available that the boys 
should miss them. The danger of infection might be 
lessened by taking a block of seats and letting all the 
boys sit together. 

A certain limit would be fixed to the distance travelled 
on half-holidays, though week-end runs (cycle) might 
be arranged, with consent of parents, at half-term. 


CHEQUE Book SYSTEM. 

The pocket-money problem would be dealt with by 
giving out cheque books, and arranging with the school 
tuck-shop to take the cheques. 

The school bank would also cash cheques. 

If a boy’s money was running low he would be told, 
so that he could either stop spending so much, or write 
home for more. If his money was exhausted his cheque 
book would be taken away. 


STUDIES AND DENS. 

Every boy in the middle school would have his 
own cubicle, however small, in which he could get peace 
to write his letters, read or study. The present system 
is absolutely useless, as there is usually such an amount 
of noise in the class-room that it is hardly possible to 
read in comfort, far less write a letter or get off arrears 
of work. No letters would be looked at, except in cases 
of suspicion, and this would give a boy a chance to write 
what he really wanted without fear of having it all read 
between him and its destination. 


II. Interest. 


INTEREST LECTURE SYSTEM AND CHARTS. 


The teaching in the system which I consider as nearly 
as possible ideal would be done by lectures whenever 
possible, and other lessons would be made as interesting 
as circumstances permitted. At the beginning of the 
next period given up to that particular subject, exercises 
would be done on the previous lecture ; these would be 
corrected by the master, who would then mark up the 
improvement, or otherwise, on a chart. This chart 
should show not only the marks awarded, but also the 
improvement, or otherwise, on any previous performance. 
First place would mean, not highest marks, but greatest 
amount of improvement. The award for highest marks 
would be a separate affair, though both results would 
show on the same chart. Any boy would be allowed to 
see his chart on applying, and the charts would be shown 
to the boys once a week. This would give the boy a 
chance to try to make real progress, by excelling his 
own previous efforts, so that the boy at the bottom 
would not despair of ever getting any higher, or the boy 
at the top slack because he knew he was safe. Every 
boy should imagine that he has a chance of winning a 
first place, and should be encouraged to some degree to 
think so, as this would stimulate even greater effort, 
and would bring up the standard of the class. 

Each class would have its average increase in marks 
taken each term, and a prize would be divided among 
the best class. However, the prize should not be the 
chief consideration, as this would make the self rivalry, 
if I may call it so, degenerate into mere“ prize-fighting.”’ 


WORK CLUBS. 

The enthusiasts in certain branches of work would 
form the clubs I have already spoken of, and meetings 
might be held in spare time, or in free periods, if per- 
mission was granted by the master who was President 
and the head. ` 

These clubs would go to the same lectures and would 
eventually elect their president, any master who was 
asked to be president of two clubs choosing his club, 
upon which the other club would have to elect a fresh 
president. 
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The elections would be held about a fortnight or three 
weeks after the term began, so that new boys could get 
settled and the boys get to know new masters, or select 
a master for whom to vote. This would tend to raise 
the standard of keenness throughout the school. 


These work clubs, are, I think, an entirely new idea, 
but I also think they would improve the work tremen- 
dously if properly run. And even if they were badly 
run they would increase the knowledge of the subject 
that the boys were keen on, and would tend to set any 
boy on to the subject for which he had a natural talent. 


ALTERATION OF BOOKS. 


The books used now, especially those used in teaching 
languages are, in my humble opinion, the most useless 
and stupid productions that could be devised. A few 
are ahead of the ruck and going well in the right direc- 
tion (Arnold’s Latin Prose), only why somebody has 
not translated “‘ Treasure Island ” into simple idiomatic 
French and Latin for boys up to fourteen years of age, 
and provided some really good novels for boys in the 
upper school I da not know. “ Le Capitaine Pamphile ”’ 
(Dumas) is the nearest thing I have seen. 


Languages might be combined in some measure with 
other subjects, such as French—Chemistry, so that the 
boy would be able to converse and read in the different 
languages on the subjects which would be necessary. 
For instance, who has taught the boy going in for business 
the French terms parallel to those we use in English 
every day? For every business has its slang terms, 
and if not, scientific and technical terms, neither of 
which come into school books. Questions about things 
actually happening would be asked as often as possible. 


ACTUAL QUESTIONS ABOUT EVERY-DAY THINGS. 


For instance, who wants to know how much A would 
get if B—a bankrupt—paid him 13s. 33d. in the f1 ? 
But if the problem were to find the output of coal at a 
given estimated rate, on a 7-hour basis, its increase 
or decrease on the output previous to the alteration 
given, also the effect of that increase or decrease on the 
annual income of the nation (of which the percentage 
realised from coal would be given), the whole class 
would go on trying to get the answer with perhaps as 
much as 200 per cent. increase in keenness and interest. 


Not WATERTIGHT COMPARTMENTS. 


The present system of teaching strictly within the 
bounds of the subject would be partially done away 
with. Variation would be allowed, and every side 
branch would be followed up to its end, and when it 
stopped the original subject would be taken up again. 
These side branches should not be allowed by the 
masters to get outside work, but might be taken up 
again at the club meetings. 


History and Geography obviously ought to be taught 
together and the former extended to other important 
countries besides Britain. The latter, too, might have 
a wider range than it has at present. The new Harms- 
worth Atlas, from the description, would be a most 
interesting one to use, as a great deal of the old geography 
is obsolete now. History would not stop at Edward the 
Seventh, but would be brought right up to date. 


STAFF. 

Higher salaries would be absolutely necessary to the 
success of this scheme, for if the work did not command 
a fairly good salary, very few clever men would ever go 
in for it and the staff would consist of men who, having 
taken some degree or other, and having nothing better 
to do, would go into schools as junior masters and stay 
there, though in nine cases out of ten not fitted for the 
work, and certainly not keen or clever enough to alter 
the system or the standard of the school. 

I would like to suggest for the staff a kind of entrance 
examination in which a few questions would be asked 
on school subjects, but having mingled with them 
questions by the answers to which the enthusiasm and 
competence of the candidate might be estimated. 
These would be really the main part of the examination, 
and would rule out candidates who had merely come 
for the high salary. Power would rest with the boys 
to get a petition signed by a few seniors for the resigna- 
tion of any master, and the head would either give or 
withhold his consent as he thought good. Any master 
who refused a presidentship, without obvious reason, 
should not be given too much authority, as the object 
of the whole staff scheme is to secure a competent, keen, 
and understanding set of masters. 


Conclusion. 


I have here set out to the best of my ability my 
opinion of an ideal education system. On coming to a 
close, I wish to say that I have avoided prejudice as far 
as I was able, and that the object of the scheme would 
be to reduce the number of useless lives, and also to 
teach originality, courtesy, self-control, and, in spite 
of this, to turn out, where the material is to hand, men 
with powerful brains, working for the good of everybody. 

It is all very well to have one Prime Minister with a 
1,000 volt brain, but we want no brain power wasted. 


Time Table. 
Rules would be as far as time goes : 
7-0 a.m. Get up. 
7-25 a.m. Work starts. 
7-55 a.m. Work stops. 
8-0 a.m. Breakfast. 
8-45a.m. Dining hall closes. No boy allowed to 
remain behind after that time. 
9-0 a.m. Work recommences. 
11-0 a.m. 15 minutes break. 
11-15 a.m. Work recommences. 
12-45 p.m. Work stops. 
1-0 p.m. Dinner. 
1-45 p.m. Dining hall closes. 
2-0 p.m. Work recommences (summer). 
Games (winter). 
2—4 p.m. Work. 
4-15 p.m. Cake or buns in dining hall. 
4-25 p.m. Dining hall closes. 
Work or games begin. 
6-0 p.m. Tea. 
7-0 p.m. Preparation starts. 
Minimus school stops. Must be in bed by 


7-30 p.m. 
| 8-15. Lights out 8-30. 
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7-45 p.m. Middle school stops. Must be in bed by 
8-30. Lights out 9 p.m. 

8-15 to 30 Upper school stops. Bed by 9. Lights 
out 9-15. 

9-30 p.m. Club captains and vice-captains’ dormitory 
lights out. 


Club captains may leave their dormitory, 
after lights out, leaving senior boy in charge, 
and read or talk till 9-30 in vice’s dormitory. 


This gives a graduated scale of hours to 
which an interested senior, middle, or 
junior boy could work. Each is capable 
of working his brain hard enough for the 
time to get a good deal out of it, and when 
one is interested one is apt to work without 
noticing it. 

It would be forbidden to talk after lights 
out without applying to the dormitory 
captain, or, if urgent, without waking him, 
so that any emergency is provided for. 


On waking up boys are allowed to read, 
if the light is good enough, which, in the 
upper school, would be left for the boy to 
decide ; but in the middle and Jower, would 
be decided by giving times between certain 
dates, as in a lighting regulation list. 
Blinds must not be pulled or lights lit unless 
every boy 1s awake, or unless it is only an 
electric torch, which may be used in the 
morning but not at night. If anyone 
wished, Muller or other exercises might 
be done before getting up bell, but not after, 
unless very short, or after dressing. Any 
boy sleeping after the bell must be waked 
by those nearest him or by the dormitory 
captain. If there is time a run or a swim 
(in the baths) may be had before breakfast, 
in which case the boy is free during 
swimming time later on, but if given 
permission, may go in again if he likes. 
The juniors miss break and the }-hour 
before lunch and swim between 12-30 and 1. 
The middle school bathe before or after 
games at 4-30, 1.e., before cake and buns. 


The upper school swim after work or games, 
9-30 to 6. 


New Era Globes. l 

We have received from E. M. Walters and Co., Hove, three 
globes which are intended for class use. One gives the political 
divisions of the world and the chief trade routes ; another the 
heights of land and depths of ocean; and a third the routes of 
the chief explorers, with dates of discoveries. These globes 
are about 144 inches in circumference and are light balls of rubber, 
easy to handle. The features are painted in good colour and the 
device will be extremely useful in the classroom. It certainly 
helps to overcome the difficulty of teaching geography from flat 
maps of various scales. 


A Useful Bookshop. 

Everybody who is engaged in school work knows the difficulty 
which attends an effort to obtain second-hand or out of print 
copies of books. Messrs. W. and G. Foyle, 121-125, Charing 
Cross Road, London, W.C. 2, have sent us a comprehensive 
catalogue of their new and second-hand stock, from which it is 


clear that they are ready to supply every reasonable need of 
teachers or students. 


CULTURE AND THE WORKERS. 


By DINK PRIDHAM. 


THE remark, aptly made by a character in the senti- 
mental but delightful comedy, the “ Cinderella Man,” 
that “ genius thrives in the garret ” is indeed a truism. 
If we substitute culture, as understood by the working 
man or woman, who has in some measure attained it, 
then genius and culture are akin. 


The workers, with shortened hours and more leisure 
in which to read and think, are desirous of a fuller and 
happier existence than in the past has been their por- 
tion, and although we may lament the fact that sport 
and gambling are still irresistible attractions, manual 
workers, especially those who fought in and survived 
the war, are turning more to the happiness that is to 
be found in the interests of an enlightened mind 


And what of culture? To the writer, a simple soul, 
it means a love of the best 1n created things, in a world 
of commercialism a standard of high ideals, in the realm 
of literature an appreciation of all that is pure and good, 
in music, opera, and drama a striving after understanding 
and accomplishment, in a love of nature, and in the 
service of man. | 


And its acquisition by the workers ? 


A generous country provides the working-man’s son 
with an elementary school education, sometimes a 
secondary one. If the boy is intelligent he avails 
himself of the instruction given, enabling him to read, 
write, and think. : 


His reading will evolve by way of the schoolboy, 
detective, or adventure weekly, then as age matures 
books will be sought at the public hbrary. The library 
book will create a desire for possession, which entails 
self-denial to purchase books, but the subsequent joys 
engendered will amply repay him. It will be through 
a love of books and his interest therein, that the world 
of music, art ; the wonders of science, astronomy and 
all things pertaining to culture will be to him revealed. 
His quest will probably bring him into touch with 
institutions as Ruskin College, Oxford, the Workers’ 
Educational Association, and the Cambridge Tutorial 
Classes, which render excellent service in the educational 
and spiritual development of working men and women, 
and any or all of them will assist him considerably, if he 
desires their aid. 

k k + + * & 


Briefly I have traced the road to culture of the 
worker’s son, one that in the past has been filled with 
almost insurmountable difficulties, heart searchings, 
and hard knocks. It is also the way of working women, 
although the desire for intellectual achievement is not 
so apparent in women as in men, probably on account of 
the restricted freedom enjoyed by them and occasioned 
by the domestic drudgery of the average working-class 
home. 


The highway of culture and accomplishment will, 
however, only be open to the working class when 
facilities permit of the elementary schoolboy or girl to 
graduate through secondary and higher education to a 
university carecr. 
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MELEAGER OF GADARA. 
By F. A. WRIGHT. 


Poems of Manhood. 

We are so familiar with love poetry, the sonnets made 
to a mistress’s eyebrows, that we are apt to forget its 
- late appearance in the Greek literature from which all 
modern verse derives. A certain obscure author of the 
4th century B.C., Antimachus of Colophon, is probably 
the first Greek who composed verses in honour of a 
woman, but his “ Lyde” has now, except for small 
fragments, disappeared. Asclepiades has left a few 
epigrams ; but Meleager is the poet to whom the Romans, 
and we after them, are most indebted. And of Meleager’s 
love poems those written to Heliodora are the most 
beautiful and the most sincere. 


The Toast. 


Pour out and pour and pour again 
And “ Heliodora ”’ cry. 

Let that dear word be the refrain 
As fast the wine cups fly. 


Three spirits fair, in her combined, 
Have come from heaven above ; 
And we in her one body find 
Allurement, Grace, and Love. 
A.P. v. 137. 


Love’s Prisoner. 


Full well I know the grief and smart 
That has and will be mine ; 

Not vain your warning, O poor heart, 
But still with love I pine. 


“ From Heliodora fly ’’—But how ? 
I have nor strength nor shame. 
The very thoughts that warn me glow 
Enraptured at her name. 
A.P. v. 24. 


Misericordia. 


Have mercy, Love, and lull my sleepless pain, 
Nor leave my Muse’s voice to crv in vain. 
To-day they bow, forgetting other hearts, 
On me alone pours all its winged darts. 
Even if you kill me, on my tomb you'll see 
This epitaph—‘ Slain by Love’s cruelty.” 
A.P. xii. 215. 


The Garland. | 


Blend with the wine the glad refrain, 
Our Heliodora’s name. 

Uplift the cry again, again ; 
Our toast is still the same. 

O dear memorials of the past, 

O rapture all too sweet to last. 


Bring me the flowers that yester eve 
Upon her brows were set. 
Look how the roses seem to grieve 
With perfumed fragrance wet. 
They know that she is far away 
Who then upon my bosom lay. 
A.P. v. 136 


Remembrance. 


That night, its sleepless hours Pll ne’er forget ; 
On Heliodora all my thoughts are set. 
My eyes still feel the smart of those glad tears 
When each gray morn with slanting beams appears. 
Ah does she too, I wonder, think-of me 
And cherish yet our love’s dear memory, 
To my cold picture give her kisses warm, 
And as she sleeps with tears bedew her arm ; 
In dreams upon her heart me close embrace, 
Deluded by the phantom of my face ? 
Or can it be that with new fire she burns, 
To some new love her fancy lightly turns ? 
Such sights, dear lamp, I pray thou never sce, 
I left her safely, keep her safe for me. 
A.P. v. 166. 


The Bee. 


O rose fed bee, why hast thou come, 
When flowers thy presence seek, 

And dare to touch the fragrant bloom 
Of Helidora’s cheek ? 


Is this thy message: that Love’s sting, 
So bitter to the heart, 

Has yet within it some sweet thing 
That takes away the smart ? 


O little friend, thy word is vain ; 
Ah yes tis vain I trow. 
Quick backward fly nor waste thy pain. 
Too well that truth I know. 
A.P. v. 163. 


Love’s Tennis. 


Love and Desire play the set, 
My heart’s the flying ball. 

To Heliodora, cross the net, 
They send it, mse and fall. 


Be heedful, sweetest ; watch thy art 
Nor mock me in my need. 
To miss the stroke and lose my heart, 
That were a fault indeed. 
A.P. v. 214. 


Cordis Signum. 


Oper my heart and you will find 
_ My Heliodora’s name. $ 
Soul of my soul, dear inmost mind ; 
Two made by Love the same. 
A.P. v. 155. 


The Dark-eyed Colleen. 


My Hely’s soft fingers, 

The touch of them lingers ; 

But her nails they are stingers, 
I still feel the smart. 

Sure Cupid must teach ye 

The way how to reach me ; 

Go soft, I beseech ye, 
You’re touching my heart. 

A.P. v 157, 
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VOCABULARY OF A YOUNG CHILD. 


WALLACE E. WHITEHOUSE. 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 


MANY experiments have been made testing the extent 
of children’s vocabularies, but apart from a statement 
as to the number of words little is usually said as to the 
conditions under which the test was conducted, and 
less still as to the environment of the child itself. 

The following analysis is based on a ten days’ test :-— 

The child on the fifth day of the test was three years 
ten months old. He has had no systematic lessons, 
but throughout he has been encouraged to ask questions, 
and picture books have been welcome gifts. He is 
imitative even beyond normal, of very good health, 
and possesses a sunny temperament. He frequently 
accompanies his only brother (ten years older) during 
short rambles and fishing expeditions. His permanent 
residence is at the seaside, but he has been taken for 
several long railway journeys. There is no sister. 

Alphabetical sheets were prepared, and during the 
period his words were collected by his mother, brother, 
and by myself. Summaries were made each night. 
Up to the sixth evening, when 936 different words had 
been collected, nothing more than the jotting down of 
his normal chatter was practised. On the fourth day 
he certainly realised that some experiment was pro- 
ceeding, for a fairly loud query between two of the 
compilers —‘‘ Have you got ‘ridiculous’ down ? ”— 
apparently gave him definite knowledge as to what was 
. being done. In consequence, from time to time he 
proffered gibberish, less from inherent conceit than 
from a well-developed spirit of “ leg-pulling.” During 
the seventh and following days he was taken on short 
tours, usually five minutes, for object naming. This 
was useful in checking his knowledge of words employed, 
and considerably increased his total, but the subject 
soon tired and lost interest. He was not deliberately 
taught any new words during the period of the test, nor 
was there any semblance of prompting. The observa- 
tion during the ten days was practically continuous. 
The parts of the day which yielded highest returns were 
during the forenoon, when he was playing and talking 
to himself, and at tea-time, when all assembled and some 
of the doings of the day were under general discussion. 

Words were usually added to the lists in short bursts 
as new topics came under comment. An interesting 
example of this came on the fourth day. The firing of a 
signal rocket, which startled him, announced the 
launching of the local hfeboat. He was taken to see 
the practice, which was briefly described to him. His 
interest, perhaps on account of his preceding fright, was 
intense. The explanation of the launching which he 
gave to his brother later in the day added the following 
22 ‘‘new’”’ words to his list :—‘‘ Launch, lifeboat, 
rocket, rope, pulling, mast, sails, rudder, climb, Dark- 
gate, turn, Germany, huge, lift, matter, patch, round, 
street, take, worm, work, upset.” Several of these 
words had not been used in the description of the life- 
boat practice given to him. 

The total of the words which he used during the ten 
days was 1,324. It was obvious that some of the words 
were merely words, but this failing is not restricted to 


young children only, and certainly, as far as could be 
tested, he understood a very high proportion of those 
which he used. Alternative words were frequently 
employed during his conversation, and the shades of 
difference appeared to be realised. Children of this age 
are not sufficiently self-conscious to fear ridicule on 
account of mispronunciation, nor do they realise that. 
there is any mispronunciation in most of the cases ; 
consequently their use of synonyms is generally due to 
different causes than in the case of many adults. There 
is also the important point here that the 1,324 words 
had been collected by the subject not from books but 
by ear, hence the necessity for careful pronunciation on 
the part of those instructing very young children. 


In the list nouns (or words used as nouns) and verbs 
predominated, as would be expected, but the vocabulary 
also contains a satisfactory proportion of adverbs and 
adjectives. 


A psycho-analyst would no doubt find some material 
of interest in the complete list, but this is obviously of 
insufficiently general interest to print. 


The daily totals from the sixth day onwards were 
936, 1,039, 1,200, 1,264, 1,324. The words were dis- 
tributed alphabetically as follows :—(A—40, B—113, 
C—115, &c.) 40, 113, 115, 67, 27, 71, 45, 62, 12, 18, 19, 
63, 75, 30, 24, 98, 6, 51, 193, 101, 14, 3, 70, 0, 7, 0. 
This has been compared with a smallish one-volume 
(Blackie’s Standard) dictionary, and the number of 
columns in the latter case have been used as a measure 
of word frequency. The alphabet appears to be dis- 
tributed as follows, in percentages :—5.1, 4.2, 9.5, 6.2, 
4.6, 4.8, 3.2, 3.8, 5.4, 0.9, 0.5, 3.3, 5.4, 1.8, 2.2, 8.7, 
0.6, 4.8, 12.0, 5.9, 2.2, 1.9, 2.6, 0.03, 0.2, 0.17. The 
subject’s corresponding percentages are :—-3.0, 8.5, 8.7, 
5.1, 2.0, 5.4, 3.4, 4.7, 0.9, 1.4, 1.5, 4.8, 5.7, 2.3, 1.8, 7.4, 
0.5, 3.6, 14.7, 7.6, 1.1, 0.2, 5.3, 0.0, 0.5, 0.0. In every 
case the percentage for words beginning with a vowel 
is low, A, E, and U about one-half, and I equals one- 
sixth. The dictionary’s total percentages for words 
with initial vowels is 19.8; the subject’s is 8.8; against 
this B and W had twice the dictionary frequency, and 
K was also much higher. Several quite long words 
were listed, of which a few were compound words: in 
all 38 had 9 letters, there were 13 of 10 letters, and !0 
with 11 letters, while 8 had 12 letters, and there was one 
of 13 letters. A few of the words which struck the 
investigators as being unexpected are given, viz. :— 
“ Afford, bleating, bothered, collision, dainty, enjoy, 
flop, gracious, hotel, indeed, lozenge, Mauretania, mis- 
cellaneous, pliers, poisonous, ridiculous, Sphagnol, 
tackled, worried.” 


In addition to the 1,324 words entered .on the list 
the subject has from time to time used many others 
which have been heard by the investigators, but the 
vocabulary represents only the total of words actually 
used during the ten days’ test. For example, the list 
does not contain cat, though sheep, lion, tiger, dog, 
elephant, and horse are all included. 


Finally the writer has not made out this analysis as 
an illustration of an unusual case. He believes it to 
be more or less normal, and can recommend such a test 
to parents as a means of gaining interesting and useful 
information with regard to the young child. 
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CONDITIONS of the importance of providing premises, materials, 

~ i ; and personnel, so that all children may have a real 

IN GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOLS: chance of full development. There seems to be some 


THEIR CAUSE AND CURE» 
By M. F. Moor. 


(Concluded.) 


II. Remedial. 

In this section of the paper the intention is to suggest, 
in the light of the previous remarks, the lines on which 
we may hope to improve educational conditions and 
make the schools into centres of true life and growth. 

First of all let it be laid down as the fundamental 
principle of any system that the pupils are the first 
consideration. In the organization of schools it seems 
so easy to lose sight of the individual child and to 
legislate for an average pupil who never really exists. 
- It is possible to have buildings splendidly equipped, 
time-tables wonderfully planned, teachers excellently 
qualified in their subjects, and yet the generations of 
pupils may pass through the school and carry away 
almost nothing that will be of permanent value in 
their after-lives. But this, and this alone, is what 
education really means; the development of powers 
enabling the individual to get more out of life, to live 
more fully and richly, and to realise that the process 
of education does not end when he (or she) leaves 
school. Knowledge in itself is of little value; facts 
learned at school may be forgotten, even the ability 
to read and write may be lost through disuse or wasted 
through misuse. It is not what children learn that 
matters nearly so much as the spirit in which they 
learn it; it is by their personalities, not by their in- 
tellects, that people live. Learning to work a theorem 
does not necessarily enable a person to judge between 
right and wrong, or even between truth and falsehood. 

The development of personality is almost impossible 
in the large classes and hurriedly filled periods of the 
average day school. Class-teaching of the usual type 
can only have an incidental effect on any individual ; 
those who profit by it most are those who need it least : 
the quickest minds are forced to mark ‘time and the 
slowest are left behind, deriving almost nothing from 
the lesson. The child with the most individuality is 
often the one who suffers most. The time-table, again, 
is far too rigid and far too scrappy—almost kaleido- 
scopic. The morning periods are usually intended to 
cover all the regular class subjects,and the children are 
expected to work at full pressure all the time, switching 
off from one subject to another at the shortest possible 
notice. Such an atmosphere of rush and effort is most 
undesirable in childhood and adolescence. Further, 
there is no time or opportunity out of class for teachers 
to know their pupils. 

We need, then, a thorough revision and reconstruction 
of the schools and their organization ; we want a single 
system, adequately supported by public funds, open to 
all classes of the community. Under this system 
children up to the age of about 12 should receive a real 
education of the primary type; from 12 to 18 they 
should continue the education in secondary schools. 
Parents and teachers alike must insist on the adaptation 
of schoolwork to the children’s needs; educational 
authorities, both central and local, must be convinced 


ground for thinking that, since the Education Act 
with its provisions for continuation schools, some such 
scheme of re-division into primary and secondary 
without the present over-lapping between the ages of 
12 and 14 is officially contemplated. 

In planning curricula for these primary and secon- 
dary stages in education it must not be assumed that 
the function of the school is to prepare for the Uni- 
versities or for professions or trades: the best prepara- 
tion for all these alternatives is the development of 
natural endowment. In the primary stage there need 
be no thought of specialism for a future career; in 
the secondary schools there would be quite definite 
specialization for the last two or three years and even 
in the preceding years opportunity must be allowed for 
the cultivation of special interests or talents. Through- 
out the whole course a distinction would be made 
between bookwork and other forms of activity and a 
greater proportion of time would be allotted to the latter 
than is at present given, especially in the primary stage. 

It would not be possible in this paper to discuss at 
all fully the details of curricula ; a few mere suggestions 
may be outlined as follows: In the primary schools full 
opportunity must be provided for the training of all 
physical as well as mental powers; subjects such as 
gymnastics, dancing, music, drawing, handicrafts, would 
not be “extras ” but free to any child with the smallest 
degree of aptitude. The multiplicity of “ subjects ” 
which tends at present to appear on time-tables could 
be considerably reduced if Reading were assumed to 
cover not only what is generally called “Literature,” 
but works on natural history, travel in foreign countries 
and so on—such books could be read in the class-room, 
with facilities given for questions and illustrations and 
discussions bearing on the subject matter. Also, 
wherever it is possible, as in the case, for example, of 
botany or biology, there must be correlation of book- 
work with outdoor activities, such as gardening, looking 
after animals, and walks in the country. It would. 
probably be found practicable to give more time con- 
tinuously to certain studies than is done at present, and 
to make the time-table more ‘“‘seasonal.”’ For instance, 
natural history or surveying belong to the summer 
months, sewing and writing are indoor occupations : 
much more bookwork can be done in winter when time 
must be spent indoors. . 

Nor must the planning of subjects be too rigid. 
Free time must be given for children to study what they 
like. There is something essentially stupid in everyone 
doing the same thing at the same time unless the activity 
is one in which all can really unite their efforts to produce 
some result. Reading lessons in which a set book is 
read aloud are often great waste of time—the story or 
poem may be quite familiar to some in the class, and the 
rate at which individuals can follow and understand is 
very variable. On the other hand co-operation is 
essential when the aim is some production which all 
can appreciate and enjoy, as in the case of a dramatic 
representation or an exhibition of work. 

Four or five years spent in activities like this would 
be a fit and proper foundation for the secondary stage, 
which would begin at 12 or 13. Avgood grounding in 
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English and in the elements of mathematics, with 
plenty of “ general knowledge ’’ derived both from 
books and from practical life,would fit the child to work 
in a more concentrated way at the subjects recognised 
as essential for progress, and after, say, three years, an 
examination could if necessary be taken to demonstrate 
that a certain standard had been reached. 

In the secondary stage bookwork and cheorstical 
knowledge play a far larger part than before ; psycho- 
logically the adolescent develops powers of thought and 
of zsthetic appreciation which must have scope ; but 
at the same time there must be ample provision for 
handicrafts and practical work of all kinds for those 
whose bent lies in that direction rather than towards 
‘‘ intellectual” interests. It is a great mistake to 
suppose that technical subjects are not educational. 
It is a matter of aim and treatment. Learning a trade 
such as carpentering is a good education if the teacher 
knows his business and the pupil gets the right point 
of view. Thus the technical school will not stand apart 
from the system, but be an integral part of it ; it will 
not be a“ trade school,” but will do its share in equip- 
ping the scholars as members of the community. Subjects 
like typewriting and shorthand will also have their 
place, since they are instrumental in the life of the 
community. Those scholars who have the love of 
books and of knowledge for its own sake will give the 
bulk of their time to “ intellectual ’’ studies; but all 
alike will have full opportunity to develop their literary 
and artistic inclinations; reading, acting, singing, 
dancing, etc., will have their place in leisure time, 
which is not outside the curriculum, but an important 
element in it. 

In all this the main contention is to be borne in mind 
that education is part of hfe; not only must the 
organizers and teachers realise this, but the scholars 
must feel that it is so. The chief reason why children 
so often feel no interest in their lessons is that they do 
not see any reality or value in them—too often the 
only value that they do see is the utilitarian. 
_ parents tell them that they must do well at school 
because it will enable them to earn their living. With 
others even this incentive is lacking, and they see no 
“ use” in learning what does not interest them. 

If men and women as parents realised what could be 
done for their children by the schools they would not 
as ratepayers grudge the necessary expenditure on 
education. Teachers must be given more social oppor- 
tunities and a better social standing. They on their 
side must believe in the importance of their own work 
and not be content to waste their energies in doing 
useless things. Their sense of responsibility to their 
pupils must urge them to revolt against the stupid 
conventions of school routine. And, if the teachers 
are to make education a living thing, schools and 
teachers must cease to be cut off from the life of the 
community. It is difficult for an enthusiastic teacher 
not to be absorbed in school-work; there is endless 
thinking and planning that may be done in time which 
ought to be spent in recuperative and inspiring occupa- 
tions and interests ; but it 1s the duty of society to 
see that those to whom it is entrusting its children are 
not shut in upon themselves for lack of social oppor- 
tunities and of surplus energy to enjoy them. 


Their . 


CHRONICLE OF EDUCATION. 


May 22—Opening meeting of Annual Conference of 
National Union of Women Teachers at the 
Guildhall, Bath. President, Miss Agnes Dawson. 

May 24—The Eleventh Annual Conference of the Associa- 
tion of Teachers in Technical Institutions was 
held at the Polytechnic, Regent Street ; address 
by Mr. E. L. Rhead, M.Sc., of Manchester, the 
President. 

May 28—The King laid the foundation-stone of new 
buildings of the London School of Economics, 
Clare Market. 

May 28, 29—The fourteenth Annual Meeting of the English 
Association at Bedford College. Address by 
Professor Harford, President, on: “ The Nor- 
mality of Shakespeare.” 

Conference on ‘‘ The Place of English in the new 
Continuation Schools.” 

May 29—Conference at Goldsmiths’ Training College on 
' The Aims and Methods of Day Continuation 
Schools.” Mr. T. Raymont, Warden, presided. 

2—Opening meeting of Conference of the Association 
for the Advancement of Education in Industry 
and Commerce at Liverpool University. Lord 
Leverhulme presided. 

—Meeting of the Imperial College of Science at the 
Central Hall, Westminster, to demand university 
status and degree-giving power. Chairman, 
Lord Morris. 

5—Annual Conference of Association of Teachers of 
Domestic Subjects at the Victory Hotel, Briggate, 
Leeds. Addresses by the President, Mrs. Edwin 
Gray; Professor John Strong, M.A., LL.D.; 
Professor H. S. Raper, C.B.B., D.Sc., M.B.; and 
Miss A. Churton, of the Ministry. of Reconstruc- 


June 


June 4 


June 


tion. 

June 5—Annual Meeting of Association of Assistant 
Mistresses. 

June 8—Annual Meeting of the British Science Guild. 


Address by Lord Sydenham, retiring President, 
n “ Science and the Nation.” 

June 10, 11—Annual Meeting of the Association of Educa- 
tion Committees at the Municipal College of 
Technology, Manchester. Address by Lord 
Burnham. 

June 11, 12—Annual Conference of Association of Head 
Mistresses at Streatham Hill High School. 

June 15—New scale of salaries for teachers in primary 
schools adopted by the L.C.C. 

June 18, 19—First public meeting of Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers. Addresses by Lord Haldane 
and Mr. R. Douglas Laurie. 


Some Appointments. 

Mr. Hugh Macnaughten, an assistant master at Eton 
College, as Vice-Provost. 

folonel H. D. Lyons, D.Sc., F.R.S., as Director and 
Secretary to the Science Museum, in succession to Sir 
Francis Ogilvie, C.B., LL.D. 

Mr. J. L. Brierly, B.C.L., M.A., as Professor of Law in 
the University of Manchester. 

Dr. W. E. S. Turner, as Professor of Glass Technology, 
Mr. Joseph Husband, as Professor of Civil Engineering, 
Mr. Black, as Professor of Modern History, and Dr. 
Mellanby, as Professor of Pharmacology in the University 
of Shetfield. 

Dr. Arthur Somervell, as Principal Inspector of Music 
under the Board of Education. 

Mr. H. Richardson, M.Sc., Vice-Principal of the College 
of Technology, Manchester, as Principal of the Bradford 
Technical College. 
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SUBJECTS AND METHODS. 


Do we Teach Languages Wrongly? By R. STEWART. 
It is interesting to note that, in anticipation of the 
approaching active period of commercial and social, as 
well as political, reconstruction, an ever increasing import- 
ance is being attached to the study of foreign languages. 
So popular has the subject become of late that scores of 
“ schools ” are springing up to meet the public demand for 
tuition. ‘ Rapid postal courses,” “ new and inexpensive 
methods ” of every description are being placed before the 
public in the advertisement columns of all the daily news- 
papers. The prospectuses are attractive, the qualifications 
of the teachers in many cases are high, and hundreds of 
students are enrolling weekly. It would seem that if our 
orthodox academical courses are to retain the confidence 
of the learning public we shall be compelled to modify 
our methods of teaching in many respects in order tocompete 
effectively with the “ quack ’’ element that has entered 
the lists against us. Let us realise at once that our school 
methods of teaching French and German are obsolete and 
uninteresting to pupils. The results are most unsatisfactory. 
Let my reader ask any secondary school pupil to give 
the French or German for, say, “ pocket-money,”’ “ gutter,” 
“ screw,” “ ventilated,” or any other simple word in every- 
day use. The replies will satisfy him that for all practical 
purposes our boys and girls are ignorant of foreign languages. 
They cannot take an effective part in an ordinary conversa- 
tion in French or German for the simple reason that their 
vocabulary is not sufficiently large to furnish them with 
even the most elementary words in common use. In this 
respect we are constrained to admit they are much below 
the average “ rapid course ” pupil’s standard of fluency. 
Our teaching methods will require to be remodelled. It 
matters not how conscientious or enthusiastic the teacher 
may be, his efforts will bear no valuable fruit if his method 
of teaching is not founded on sound scientific and natural 
principles and does not have a practical end in view. 

It is the general method of teaching languages in our 
schools to-day that I propose in this article to examine, 
with a view to discovering if it would not be possible, 
with a change in the system, to obtain better results from 
the many hours that are devoted each week to the study 
of French and German. 

A glance through a few of the “ Courses ” in general 
use reveals to us that the most favoured vehicle of in- 
struction is the “ translation exercise.” Translation from 
and to the foreign language has become an accepted part 
of the course to such an extent that to doubt its efficacy 
savours almost of heresy. Yet serious consideration will 
convince us that it is an absurd method of teaching grammar 
or composition. It is based on the assumption that the 
French or German idiom can be grasped only by comparing 
it with the English one expressing the same idea; and as 
a result of this ridiculous supposition having taken possession 
of the text-bookwriters, our poor pupils are compelled to 
trudge wearily through the conversation of hundreds of 
unnatural sentences from which they emerge untaught and 
utterly disgusted. It is small wonder that few of them 
are sufficiently interested, after leaving school, to trouble 
to open, much less read, a book in French or German. 
Translation as a method of acquiring a language is an 
illogical process. To beable to compose a French or German 
sentence only in terms of an English one expressing the 
same thought is to be forever hampered in the development 
of a free and original style. A foreign language should be 
taught aS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE and not as a counterpart 
of English converted after the manner of a “‘ code ” message. 

It is only logical that facility in speaking and writing 
a foreign language should be acquired by exactly the same 
methods that we adopt in order to attain skill in speaking 
_and writing our gown. Just as the native acquires ease in 


, 


the use of his own tongue by the careful study of the 
technique of the masters of prose, so the English student 
must grapple with real French and real German in a manner 
essentially similar. In short, reading matter should be 
made the basis of instruction in our schools from the very 
first, lesson, and composition should be the free effort of 
the pupil to express his own thoughts by means of words 
and phrases with which he has already become acquainted 
as opposed to the mere artificial substitution of French or 
German ones for those of a stilted English passage. This is 
sometimes called the ‘‘ direct method,” but I should suggest 
that the method be made even more scientifically ‘‘ direct ” 
than most of the courses that are usually printed under 
this heading. Any competent teacher of French or 
German can devise his own “ direct ’’ method and pursue 
it with all his classes in the manner that he finds most 
efficient. Its scope is limitless. Any stage of advancement 
of a class, or even of an individual pupil, can be provided 
for merely by choosing reading matter of the required 
difficulty. All rules of accidence and syntax can be 
inductively inferred from the reading passages as they are 
proceeded with; any teacher who has practised the 
method will agree that grammar can be taught more 
effectively in this way than by the usual ‘‘ examples for 
translation ” process. As regards composition, all teachers 
of the ‘‘ free ” method know that a good style, approaching 
that of a native almost perfectly, is unconsciously acquired 
by this judicious combination of reading and writing. 
The pupil’s work cannot possibly show traces of the English 
idiom since all the examples he has met with have been 
in original French or German and he has never been taught 
to consider the foreign construction as having any relation 
to the English one. Purity of phraseology can be the 
only natural result. Conversational powers grow with 
skill in composition and, since copious reading is the very 
foundation of the method, it follows that the student will 
soon acquire a vocabulary, and even a volubility, capable 
of literally staggering the slow “ translationist.”’ 

Lastly, in urging the adoption of a scientific ‘‘ direct ” 
method in all our schools, I would draw special attention 
to the good points it holds for the teacher himself. A 
reading book of a difficulty graded according to the pupil’s 
age or ability and a dictionary or vocabulary are the only 
books required for the system. The teacher’s work con- 
sists of making all the grammatical and literary explana- 
tions required, perusing the composition exercises and 
explaining the nature of the errors discovered therein 
to the class or to the individual pupil concerned. 

It has been said that there is no royal road to the acquire- 
ment of a foreign language, but there are some ways 
certainly more easy to traverse than others, and it is our 
plain duty to our older pupils to endeavour to discover the 
most rapid, and to our younger pupils the most pleasant 
and entertaining that we know of. Translation exercises 
possess none of these advantages. 


Schools and Public Libraries. By J. C. WRIGHT. 


AT the annual meetings of the Library Association during 
the last twenty years the question of increasing the rate 
has been frequently discussed. It has long been felt that 
the nominal penny was not sufficient to provide books 
and also maintain the upkeep of libraries; but beyond 
two or three leading spokesmen, no bold and definite plan 
has been brought forward to remedy the position of affairs, 
What could not be done in times of peace has been inaugu- 
rated indirectly by the Education Act of 1918. A way has 
been found in the new Public Libraries Act, whose chief 
provisions are threefold. 

First, there is the abolition of the penny rate. It is left 
to local authorities to levy what they consider a sufficient 


‘amount to keep the/libraries in a satisfactory condition, 
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Beyond this they need not do more, unless they desire 
to incorporate their duties with those of the Education 
Committee. Now this latter question is a debatable one. 
For years past librarians have protested against the prin- 
ciple, and we think they have grounds for their objections. 
Though public libraries are certainly educational in their 
scope they deal primarily with adults, and as such would 
lose their main features if merged with another body. 
And putting this factor on one side, there is a weighty 
objection at the present time. 

No one will deny that educational matters are in a state 
of flux, and that under the most favourable circumstances 
the new Act can be best administered with success if it 
be not overweighted ; but to add to the work by tacking on 
additional duties of a complicated character, which those 
of Public Libraries undoubtedly are, would be a misfortune. 

At the same time, the provision for an extension of the 
Act to County Authorities is a far-reaching provision 
which makes it possible to carry books to the villager, 
and so provide a boon which, up to the present time, has 
not been possible. Desirable as this may be, the proposal 
will have to be carried out with care, or the result will not 
be the advancement of culture or of literature. It may be 
possible to retain the freedom and elasticity of the library, 
and at the same time co-operate in the work of education. 
With the development of continuation classes there is 
greater need for the public library than ever—indeed, we 
may say the library is an absolute necessity, and will play 
an important part in the life of the nation. 

It is probable children’s libraries in elementary schools 
will be an increasingly important feature. The system has 
been fully developed in America, and forms a part of nearly 
every public library. In some instances lists of books are 
furnished to the teachers; in others, the books are sent 
direct from the library. Here, in a few of our larger towns, 
children’s rooms have been provided. As an instrument 
of education, therefore, the library aids to afford continuous 
teaching. 

As the chairman of a public library committee, the present 
writer has many opportunities of gauging the public 
tastes. “ Tell me what a nation reads, and I will tell you 
its character,” has almost passed into a proverb, and the 
saying applies to each individual library. It must be 
admitted that the percentage of fiction is too high, but 
when we analyse the other classes of literature outside 
fiction, the result is distinctly cheering. The considerable 
number relating to history, biography, sociology, and poetry 
would prove surprising to the detractors of public libraries, 
and prove evidence of intellectual life among the people. 

There is one phase of development which is more relevant 
to the question than appears at the moment. We refer 
to the popularity of the cinema, not only in towns but 
villages. In the former the growth has been so rapid that 
in some places it is seriously proposed to take the children 
of our elementary schools to this kind of amusement with 
the object of acquiring knowledge through the medium 
of the eye rather than the voice and the living personality— 
the teacher. If the idea were carried out to any consider- 
able extent, results would follow which would be inimical 
to the child, educationally and physically. The influence 
of the teacher would be lessened, and the child’s mind 
become unfitted for study. Evils of a secondary nature 
would follow, and physical health would suffer. But it 
may be said: ‘‘ What have cinemas to do with books ? ” 
Much, every way. The frequenter of a cinema becomes 
the victim of unrest, and THE PRINTED PAGE IS REPLACED 
BY THE FILM. 

It is important, therefore, that more attention should 
be given to providing good books for children and young 
persons. The President of the Board of Education is 
cognisant of the fact, for he said recently: ‘I want 
to see an increasing use of books, and I should like 
to see in every school something like a real library. 


When I go into a school and see no sign of a good book 
I begin to doubt whether we understand even the alphabet 
of the subject.” These words are suggestive of dissatis- 
faction with the present position of public libraries. It is 
to be hoped they will be the means of bringing about the 
recognition of the duty to provide books that will be 
helpful to educational work. 


A Minimum Curriculum in Kent. 


THE question of a minimum standard of attainment has 
lately received fresh consideration in London and elsewhere. 
The Kent Education Committee has discussed the matter 
and has drawn up a scheme which is extremely interesting 
and suggestive. 

The Committee decided upon the following as a minimum 


curriculum for children between the ages of six-seven (or. 


roughly Standard I) and eleven-twelve, in all types of 
schools. They do not consider it advisable to limit any 
school or teacher to this curriculum, but are of opinion that 
no Secondary School should demand more from children 
seeking admission under the age of twelve, and no pupil 
should expect to gain admission on less equipment. 

(1) It is understood that the necessary arrangements 
will be made in all cases for Religious and Moral Instruction. 

(2) It is recognised that good manners, care of person, 
cleanliness and tidiness will be provided for in all schools. 

(3) In all schools there should be great attention to 
English, spoken and written, as the vehicle of thought. 

The rest of the curriculum may conveniently be dealt 
with under the following heads :— 

(a) Language, including English literature and the 

linguistic arts of writing and reading. 
(b) Handicraft, including needlework and drawing. 
(c) Mathematics, including the elementary study of 
number and space. | 

(d) History, Geography, and Nature Study. 

(e) Music. 

(f) Physical Training. 


(a) English will include the intelligent reading and 
learning by heart of suitable verse and prose and training in 
speech and writing. 

(1) The training of the voice in speech and a simple study 
of the way in which the sounds of spoken English are 
produced should receive attention in all schools. 

(ii) As soon as the mechanical difficulties of reading are 
mastered, a large selection of good literature should be 
placed within the reach of pupils, whether for school or home 
enjoyment. It should not be overlooked that one of the 
objects of English teaching is to familiarise the pupil with 
the use of books. 

(iii) An anthology of English verse for children should 
find a place in every class. 

(iv) Such a thorough grounding should be given in 
composition, oral and written, as will enable the children 
to express their thoughts concisely and clearly. Frequent 
practice should be given in easy oral and written composition 
on familiar and imaginative subjects, and in the answering 
of questions in writing on the subject matter of other lessons. 

(v) It is suggested that sufficient English grammar 
should be taught to give children a simple understanding, 
without formal definitions, of the functions of words in 
sentences and to enable them to understand corrections in 
their speech and composition. This will properly include 
an introduction to simple analysis. 


(b) Handwork should deal with as wide a variety of 
materials as possible and should include paper cutting, 
carton or cardboard work, raffia, the use of strip wood and 
plastic materials, basketry, weaving, needlecraft, and 
drawing. . 

(i) Needlecraft should follow the lines of the syllabus of 
the Kent Education Committee, 
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(ii) Drawing with crayon, brush and pencil will be used 
as a means of representing simple objects and in connection 
with nature study. Provision should also be made for 
imaginative drawing. 

(c) Simple Mathematics, 7.e., the elementary study 
of number and space, should include :— 

(1) The four Simple and Compound Rules, Simple 

Fractions, Ratio, and easy questions in Percentages. 

(2) Decimals, so taught that notation and the place 

value of digits are made clear from the beginning. 

(3) Simple exercises in mensuration, dealing with 

rectangular surfaces, practical work being taken 
whenever possible. 

Questions should be as far as possible in problem form. 

Mental Arithmetic should be used freely throughout the 
course. 

Ciphering with fairly large numbers should be used 
occasionally to secure accuracy and skill in manipulation. 

Use should be made of symbols, as a preparation for 
Algebra. 

(d) History should include the story of great persons 
who have influenced the progress of the world and studies 
of the British people at different periods, their mode of life, 
their social relations, their habits and customs illustrated 
as far as possible from the locality. Such attention should 
be paid to simple chronological teaching by the use of 
time lines, etc., as will enable the scholars to form an 
intelligent idea of the sequence of the various periods. 

(e) Geography .—The children should have a simple, 
descriptive knowledge of the main areas of the Globe and 
of their chief occupations and.be familiar with the discoveries 
of a few well-known explorers. Detailed study should be 
left to a later stage. Children will be expected to have a 
knowledge of the geography of the British Isles, with 
special reference to Kent, and to have made a special study 
of their own neighbourhood. 

(f) Elementary Science should be taught chiefly by 
directed observation in-connection with nature study and 
the simple phenomena of every-day life. The particular 
course of nature study will depend upon the interests and 
individuality of the teacher. It might properly include 
not only the life histories of a few typical plants and insects, 
but a study of the sky, rocks, soils, weather, etc. 

(g) Vocal Music and Musical Appreciation .—The 
instruction should provide for the teaching of both notations. 

(h) Physical Training should be in accordance with 
the new syllabus of the Board of Education. 


A Third Talk about Geometry. By Constance I. 
Marks, B.A. (Lond.). 
‘‘ GOOD-MORNING, boys,” I replied, when my class wel- 
comed my arrival for our third lesson. ‘‘ I do hope you 
have all been thinking about what I was telling you last 
time. If so, you will no doubt remember that we had some- 
thing to say then about solids, and surfaces, and lines and 
points. We learnt, too, that if we take them in the above 
order they are like four successive links in an unclosed piece 
of chain; also that, 4f we start at either end of the four, we 
can travel along the four till we reach the other end. The 
dimensions of our solids and surfaces and lines—for remem- 
ber a point had, as we found, no dimension at all—were all 
measurements, and therefore had to do with size particu- 
larly, but to-day I want to begin to talk about shape as 
well as size in speaking of solids and surfaces and lines. 
Who can remind me of the special lines about which we 
talked first at our last lesson ? Good, Charlie, they were 
the lines formed by the meeting of two walls of the room. 
All such lines belong to a class called straight lines, and 
we must now find a definition of a straight line in just the 
same way as we arrived at one for a solid. Now there are 
various ways in which we can define a straight line, but, if we 


really can grasp what the celebrated ancient mathematician 
Euclid meant by his definition, I think we cannot select a 
better way of expressing ourselves. Have any of you ever 
heard of Euclid ? No. Well I will say a few words about 
him first. He lived many hundreds of years ago in a 
city called Alexandria, whose position you can see in an 
atlas on the map of Africa, up near where we now have the 
Suez Canal, and he not only studfed and wrote about 
Geometry, but he also taught it to students. Euclid 
defined a straight line as one which lies evenly between 
its extreme points. Of course, by extreme points he 
means the very ends of the line, but that word evenly is 
the word which needs most explanation. I have here a 
piece of thin very smooth twine. You hold one end, Frank, 
and keep your hand quite still, and suppose, Eric, you take 
the other end. If you stretch the string quite tight, and 
look along it, there will not be any ups and downs to be seen, 
that is the string will lie evenly from one end to the other. 
But, if you do not stretch the string quite tight, and just 
shake it a little, then as you look along it you will see what 
appear like little waves; some points on the string are 
higher up than others, or in other words, the line of the 
string does not lie evenly between its ends. We see, then, 
that the string may form a straight line as in the first case, 
or it may not, as in the second. Any line that does not 
lie evenly between its extreme points is not a straight 
line, and later on we shall meet with various names for 
lines which are not straight, e.g., some will be called broken 
lines, others curved lines or curves, but for us now the 
important point to bear in mind is this :—Lines may be 
straight according to Euclid’s definition, or they may be 
not straight. 

“Now let us think about surfaces. Someone can, I am 
sure, tell me what those surfaces were like of which we spoke 
at the last lesson. Yes, Harry, they were like the surfaces 
of the walls of a room. But let us take a solid of another 
shape, for example, this ball. I will enclose a small portion 
of the outside of it by chalk lines. Now the figure I have 
drawn will be exactly the same in appearance, whether my 
ball is a hollow one or is filled up inside. I mean that the 
thickness of the material of which the ball is made does not 
trouble us at all, when we are thinking only of my little 
picture on the outside. So we have in our minds something 
that has two dimensions only; that is, it is a surface. 
Now you cannot help agreeing with me, I think, that as the 
outside of my ball can be quite covered over with such little 
pictures as this one, it must be that the outside of my ball 
is a surface. Now let us go a step further. I have here 
a ruler called a straight-edge, that is, it is made with one 
edge quite straight. Suppose I try to place it with this 
edge anywhere on the table and anywhere on the ball. 
Do you notice any difference ? Right, Eric, the whole of 
the edge lies on the table, but only part of it rests on the 
ball. It is just the same you see, no matter where I place 
the straight-edge on the table or on the ball. If we have 
a surface on which any two points being taken—1in our 
example the ends of the straight-edge in any position are 
the points—the straight line joining them—in our example 
the straight-edge—lies entirely on the surface, then that 
surface is said to be a plane surface, or simply a plane. 
You will remember that plane is very often just another 
word for quite flat. Any surface that does not answer 
completely to our definition of a plane surface is either an 
irregular surface or very often it will be what is called a 
curved surface, or it will have some one of the names given 
to a surface of a special form other than plane. But for 
us the important point to remember now is the difference 
between a plane surface and one that is not plane.” 

Selecting various lines and surfaces from the classroom 
and its furniture, I emphasize the subject of our lesson 
by allowing some of the pupils to experiment with the 
straight-edge. 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL NOTES. 


By Our Own CORRESPONDENT. 


The L.C.C. and the Burnham Committee. 


The adoption of a new scale of salaries by the London 
County Council is a testimony to the growing power and 
influence of the Burnham Committee. The Finance Com- 
mittee of the Council does not readily agree to any additional 
expenditure, especially when, as in this case, it involves 
raising the rate for education. It is therefore significant to 
find this committee, in its report to the full Council, stating, 
“ No useful purpose would be served by criticising the 
details of the various scales, seeing that they have been 
approved by the Burnham Committee.” Evidently the 
authority of the Burnham Committee runs in the most 
powerful quarters. Another andeven more encouraging effect 
of the committee's decisions is the evidence—apparent at 
the L.C.C. Education Committee when the new scale was 
under consideration on 9th June—of an entirely new spirit 
in fixing the salanes of teachers in the London area. 
Among the remarks of members of the Committee were these: 
“ The scale is a tribute to the work of Sir Cyril Cobb and the 
teachers’ representatives.’’—“ I am thankful to be alive and 
present to see a scheme like this brought forward.” — The 
Burnham Committee’s work has put us on a different 
footing.’’—‘* We are now in sight of a permanent means 
of settling difficulties if not of a permanent truce.” —*“ The 
L.C.C. are now in a different position. This is an agreed 
scheme between the teachers and the Authority.’’—‘‘ There 
can be no satisfactory or lasting settlement apart from one on 
a national basis,” etc., etc. Further evidence of goodwill 
was to be found in the invitation to Messrs. Bentliff, 
Yolland, and Sainsbury, the teachers’ representatives on 
the Burnham Committee, to be present during the debate, 
and to the many congratulations they received from 
members on the results of their work. _ 


A Final Struggle on Equal Pay. 


The debate was noteworthy for the effort of Mrs. Lamar- 
tine Yates to secure equal pay. She moved the reference 
back with an instruction to fix the salaries of women at the 
same rate as those of men. She was entirely unsuccessful. 
Her speech was most ineffective ; indeed I hear that one 
member of the committee who left while she was speaking 
was heard to mutter the word “ Tosh!” in an undertone. 
Mr. G. L. Bruce made a very characteristic speech. He 
attacked the principle of equal pay vigorously. In the 
course of his speech he stated that even now men were 
compelled to work in evening institutes to make ends meet, 
whereas women had enough to go on long holidays and 
enjoy continental tours. He deplored the nearer approach to 
equal pay marked by the new scale and said it would tend 
to remove men from the teaching profession. Further, 
he asked which member of the committee would advise his 
son to become a teacher with a prospect of onlv £400 a vear. 


Unrest in the Extra-Metropolitan Provincial Areas. 

It is curious to note that while many London teachers are 
criticising the new scale because it is not good enough, 
teachers in the extra-metropolitan districts are most 
anxious to secure its adoption by their own authorities. 
A mass meeting was held early in June at the Kingswav 


Hall. The Hall was packed to its utmost capacity. The 
speakers and the andience were indignant at thé possibility 
of missing the London scale and its complete “ carry over.” 
Every member of the Burnham Committee has been 
bombarded with letters and resolutions pressing for an 
immediate decision. There is an overwhelming majority 
who want the Burnham Committee to publish the Zone IV 
scale at once and to include in the district in which it is to 
run every authority within the London Police area. 
* * * * * * 


I hear there is also considerable impatience among 
teachers in several districts outside the purely London 
area at what they call the unnecessary delay of the 
Burnham Committee in making and publishing its second 
report. It is now known this report will deal with three 
scales other than the Provisional Minimum already pub- 
lished, and I understand the figures of the scales for Zones 
II and III have already been decided. Teachers will do well 
however to possess their souls in patience yet a little longer. 
There are other matters than the figures—important as 
they are—to be considered. For instance, there is the “ carry 
over ” and the very different and most important question 
of the definition of the areas to which the Zones shall apply. 
The London “ carry over ”’ is filling the minds of all teachers 
with an intense desire to secure a complete “ carry over ”’ 
in every case. I do not think the complete “‘ carry over ”’ 
can be secured apart from the desire of the authority itself 
to grant it. With regard to the definition of areas, there 
is likely to be trouble. Birmingham, for instance, has just 
secured a scale which I have heard described as superior 
to the London scale—in parts.” Then there are Manchester, 
Liverpool, etc. Are they to be excluded from the Zone 1V 
scale ? It will be seen also that teachers in the rural areas 
embraced in the London outer ring will certainly want to 
be included in the Zone IV area. When teachers recognise 
alt these obstacles to an early publication of the next report, 
they will, I am sure, not be too impatient. An early © 
publication if it involves future trouble would be a great 
mistake. 

* * + * + * 

The Southampton Teachers’ Association have advised 
members to bombard members of the teachers’ panel on 
the Burnham Committee with post cards urging an imme- 
diate decision in the case of such towns as Southampton. 
The Southampton teachers are acting on the advice! 

` * * $ +% + $ 


The housing problem in rural districts is a matter of 
serious import to education, if only in its bearing on the 
supply of teachers to rural schools. Teachers who have 
to be housed under scandalous conditions will not stay in 
rural districts, and it is equally certain teachers will not 
offer their services when they know of the conditions under 
which they will have to be housed. 

* + * + $ 


ln the past rural school teachers have accepted paid 
positions in their localities in order to eke out the meagre 
salaries earned by work in school. This fact has helped to 
keep salaries down. Many rural teachers feel the practice 
should not be continued, and a few would even go so far as 
to ask the N.U.T. to start a campaign to prevent teachers 
from accepting paid posts outside the business of teaching. 
This would be a mistake, but doubtless now that salaries 
are on the up grade there will be less need and consequently 
fewer teachers acting as rate collectors and tax gatherers in 
the villages. 

* +% >% $ > $ 

Many teachers are complaining that school doctors and 
professional organisers of physical training are interfering 
unduly with the school routine in their enthusiasm to 
promote the physical well-being of the children. No doubt 
there is a via media, and it should be found, 
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SCOTLAND. 


E.I.S. Congress. 


A Congress under the auspices of the Educational Insti- 
tute of Scotland was held in Edinburgh in June 4 and 5. 
At thé first meeting, under the chairmanship of Dr. Wm. 
Boyd, Glasgow, a discussion on the training of teachers 
took place. It was urged that teachers in training should 
be treated in identical fashion to the candidates of other 
professions, and all should have a University degree or 
its equivalent. The abolition of the Junior Student 
system was discussed, and it was resolved to institute an 
inquiry regarding the value of having a system of training 
intending teachers from 15 to 18. Protest was made 
against the postponement of Sections 14 and 15 of the 1918 
Act, relating to the extension of the school age to 15 and 
the institution of day continuation classes. At Saturday’s 
sederunt, an address was delivered bv Sir Donald Maclean, 
M.P. He referred to the demands of teachers, the work of 
the new Education Authorities, the development of 
continued education, and the school medical service. 
Thereafter Mr. H. S. Robertson, conductor, Glasgow 
Orpheus Choir, gave an address on ‘‘ Music in the Schools,” 
in which he made a plea for music in our educational 
system, and pointed out the importance of the festival 
movement as a factor in musical education at the present 
time. The address was illustrated by songs beautifully 
rendered by a choir conducted by Miss C. Wood, Radnor 
Park Public School, Clydebank. The afternoon was 
devoted to a series of sectional mectings at which papers 
on various aspects of educational work were read. Pro- 
fessor Harrower, Aberdeen, outlined a new Greek Gradua- 
tion Course, and other subjects dealt with included Domestic 
Science, Handwork, History, Educational Reconstruction, 
Physical Education, etc. 


Education Finance. 


A meeting of the Association of the Education Authorities 
was held recently in Edinburgh, Sir Hugh Arthur Rose 
presiding. The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the 
annual report, mentioned that all the Authorities of Scot- 
land had joined the Association. Referring to the work 
done, mention was made of the formulation of the National 
Minimum Scale of Salaries, the payment of ‘ accrued ” 
grants, and the allocation of the Education Fund. The 
mode of allocating the Fund was to be altered and Authori- 
ties would know before the beginning of the financial year 
the amount of money available. Roughly, the basis of 
allocation would be so much as to teachers, so much as to 
enrolments (not attendances) and so much in connection 
with excess staffing and the smaller schools. The Department 
apparently recognised the importance of a body such as 
the Association, capable as it was of looking at the educa- 
tional problems of Scotland as a whole. The Constitution 
of the proposed joint Council of Authorities and Teachers 
was adopted, and the Executive received power tonominate 
representatives. Provost Keith, of Hamilton, was elected 
Chairman, and the Duchess of Athol was re-elected Vice- 
President. f 


Teachers on Probation. 


In a circular to Education Authorities it is pointed out 
that there are certain considerations the Authorities should 
bear in mind when making appointments for the coming 
session, especially as far as teachers leaving College are 
concerned. The training of such teachers consists of three 
parts—the Junior Student Course, the Training period in 
College, and the two years of Probation. The Department 
wish to impress upon the Authorities that the probationary 


` period is of considerable importance, and that young 


teachers should be appointed to schools where they can 
obtain advice and guidance from experienced head teachers. 
It is not desirable that such teachers should be put at once 
in charge of one-teacher schools. The Department propose 
to instruct their Inspectors to pay particular attention 
to the arrangements which are made for supervising the 
work of teachers on probation and for reporting on their 
progress. 


Schools Fees. 


The question of differentiating certain schools by the 
imposition of fees has been raised in Ayrshire and in 
Glasgow, and treated in entirely opposite ways. In the 
former county the Director of Education (Dr. J. A. Third) 
recommended the continuance of fees in certain schools, 
but suggested that they should be made uniform. After 
some discussion it was moved that fees be entirely abolished. 
The Authority had already granted free books,*etc., and 
until they did away with fees the term free education was 
a misnomer. By a small majority, it was resolved to 
discontinue fees. In Glasgow, on the other hand, the fees 
chargeable to pupils in certain schools under the Authority’s 
jurisdiction have been largely increased, and no effort has 
been made to attain uniformity. In the High School, for 
instance, the increase is from £2 15s. to 6 guineas per term 
for the senior school ; in Hillhead School, where the present 
fees vary from /1 to £5 per session (three terms), the 
proposal is to fix a fee of 5 guineas per term for the senior 
school, and 4 guineas for the junior school. The proposals 
have aroused much interest and given rise to considerable 
criticism. 


Joint Council. 


For the Joint Council of Education Authorities and the 
Educational Institute of Scotland, the following are the 
teacher representatives :—Mr. Neil E. Snodgrass, Glasgow ; 
Miss M. H. MacDonald, Rutherglen; Dr. Wm. Boyd, 
Glasgow ; Mr. H. B. Guthrie, Kilbarchan; Mr. T. Macpher- 
son, Dundee; Miss Tweedie and Mr. W. King Gilhes, 
Edinburgh. There were 28 nominations for seven places. 


University News. 


Among those to receive the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Divinity at St. Andrews at the public graduation cere- 
monial to be held on July 2 next appears the name of 
Mr. T. R. Glover, M.A., Public Orator of the University of 
Cambridge, while Sir Dugald Clerk, F.R.S., Dr. Leon 
Frederick, a noted Belgian, and Dr. Norman Walker, His 
Majesty's Inspector of Anatomy for Scotland, receive the 
LL.D. degree. St. Andrews mourns the loss of Principal 
Sir John Herkless, who 26 years ago was appointed pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical «History. He was appointed 
Principal in 1915 and received the honour of Knighthood in 
1917. Dr. W. Gilmour, a distinguished graduate of 
Glasgow University, has been appointed pathologist and 
bacteriologist to the District General Hospital, Auckland, 
New Zealand. He has made valuable contributions to 
medical science and the importance of his investigations 
was recognised by the award of the degree of M.D. with 
honours, and a Bellahouston Medal in 1908. Among gifts 
recently received by Glasgow University is a letter written 
by Lord Palmerston in 1862, intimating his acceptance of 
the office of Lord Rector. Mr. John Lees, M.A., D.Litt., 
Lecturer in German at Aberdeen University, died on Ist 
June, at age of 44. Dr. Lees had many published works 
to his credit, including several translations from the 
German, and at the time of his death had a selection of 
German leider in the press. 
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MUSIC AND THE CHILD. 


New Methods of School Training. 


Authorities like Sir Thomas Beecham have been insisting 
for years that the hope for music, as for most things, lies 
with the children, and that it is on the training of the child 
in the mass in our elementary schools that our resources 
of musical education should be concentrated. Our colleges 
of music, such has been the argument, may train musicians, 
and great numbers of them, but our education authorities 
have it within their power to create, not musicians, but a 
whole musictloving people. 


The idea, thanks to its sedulous propagation by enthu- 
siasts, is bearing fruit in municipal action in various cities, 
Manchester included, and Education Committees are 
pursuing schemes which aim at developing the musical 
perceptions of Elementary School children from their 
„earliest years. Manchester has now gone one better than 
most cities in this direction by appointing a musical adviser 
to its Education Committee. The position, which carries 
a salary of £1,000 a year, has been given to Dr. Carroll. 
He has been on the staff of the Manchester College of Music 


for many years, and has taught harmony there since 1893.. 


He has also been Lecturer in Music at the University. 
Dr. Carroll has acted as part-time adviser to the Education 
Committee since May, 1918, but now he will devote his 
whole time to directing the musical training of selected 
teachers and to supervising the instruction given to the 
children. 


The Audience of the Future. 

“We are hoping,” said Dr. Carroll, ‘ through the 
agency of our specially trained teachers, to develop the 
child’s faculty for appreciating the best in music by plaving 
and singing in the schools the highest forms of it. The 
days are past when it was thought sufficient for a child’s 
musical education that it should be taught to sing part 
songs. The children will continue their vocal exercises, 
but above and beyond that we shall have our specially 
trained teachers giving examples of the best instrumental 
and other music. The child’s interest will be awakened 
in the wider appeai of music, and at the same time its tastes 
will be trained to appreciate the best in music.”’ 


“ Already the children in 72 out of a total of 350 schools 
are receiving these lessons in what we call music apprccia- 
tion. Of the 3,500 teachers and head teachers in Manchester 
schools over 1,800 have been ang are in regular attendance 
at lectures and demonstrations which I give on the teaching 
of school music. The teachers are keenly interested in 
the work, and are applying with great success the principles 
of teaching expounded at those lectures. During my visits 
to the schools I have been tremendously impressed by the 
innate love of music revealed among children from the 


industrial districts of the city. 1 have known them listen 
intently for a full forty minutes to a picce of instrumental 
music. 


“ I believe that along the lines we are following we can 
create a generation of genuine music-lovers—people who, 
if they cannot perform difficult music themselves, will be 
intelligent listeners, capable of receiving the utmost enjoy- 
ment from the music performed for them.” 


—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


ART IN LONDON. 


June has seen the opening of many exhibitions, but 
among them are only two that call for special treatment. 
Messrs. Colnaghi and Obach (144, New Bond Street) have 
gathered a collection of etchings by J. L. Forain that offer 
an opportunity not likely to occur of seeing as a whole 
the later and serious work of this great master. Forain 
is widely known in this country as a bitter satirist of 
Parisian manners, but almost unrecognised as one of the 
leading religious artists of modern times. The story of 
his life is interesting and gives the key to the current 
misconception of his art. Born in 1852, he began etching 
in 1873, and by 1886 had produced some thirty plates in 
savage commentary on the vices of the time. A few of 
these are in Messrs. Colnaghi’s exhibition. From 1886 to 
1908 he did no etching whatever, confining himself princi- 
pally to hthography and showing ever increasing power 
as a scourge of manners, as a Caricaturist, as an impressionist 
of the vivid dramas of daily life. In 1908, after twenty 
years of inactivity, he resumed his etching, and in two 
years completed ninety-four plates, technically of striking 
excellence and in subject matter wholly different from his 
earlier work. Of these later etchings the most important 
series deal with the life of Christ. Many are of the utmost 
rarity. So moving are they that one is inclined to claim 
for Forain a place in the very front rank of religious artists. 
As etchings, one compares them naturally with those of 
Rembrandt, but to the modern eye there is in Forain’s 
work an intensity of respect for the solitary tragedy of 
Jesus Christ that is wanting in the calmer, less agonised 
treatment of the Dutch master. Forain sees the Christ 
story as the eternal story of poverty and humility. Christ 
is scourged and the leering brutality of the crowd is modern 
brutality ; He carries His cross and the gamins of the 
modern city squeal at His heels; He is stripped for cruci- 
fixion and the Roman legionary-stands by as impersonal, 
as aloof as the modern policeman in execution of his duty ; 
after the supper at Emmaus, when Christ has vanished, 
the two disciples, huddled in amazement at the corner of 
the empty table, are two simple peasants of to-day, amazed 
and terrified, but accepting instinctively the divinity of 
Him who was a moment ago one of themselves. The 
artist is no sentimentalist for poverty. He shows the 
worker’ as often mean and cruel and grotesque; but he 
shows also that faith and honesty and awkward reverence 
are found more frequently among the very poor than 
among the very rich. 


The New English Art Club (5a, Pall Mall East) is a 
very different affair. Here, in the sunshine—real and 
Imaginary—of new ideals, young England frisks and 
capers and a few persons, no longer young, caper bravely 
in company. The exhibition is stimulating and joyously 
free from pose. In the penultimate style of Mark Gertler 
(at present vowed to abstruse research into solidity at 
the expense of light) D. E. Brett shows a fine and luminous 
picture, “,Straw Hats.” Two landscapes by Darsie Japp 
with soft sensuous colouring ; two beautiful water-colours 
by Paul Nash, extracting what is surely the essence of 
tree-growth and lazy rhythm; a dignified oil by C. J. 
Holmes; work by Nevinson, Guevara, Malcolm Milne, 
John, Muirhead Bone, Therese Lessore, and others make 
up an exhibition that proves the vitality (however erratic) 
of contemporary native art. 


Other noteworthy éxhibitions are: Etchings by Gordon ` 
Craig (8, Bruton Street) ; work by Gandier Bizeska (John 
Street, Adelphi) ; Modern French Art (Goupil, 5, Regent 
Street); Koger Fry—oils and drawings—(7a, Grafton 
Street). 

MICHAEL SADLEIR. 
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EDUCATION ABROAD. 


University of Reval. 


Representatives of American Industrial Interests have 
made an offer to Esthonia to fonnd a Technical University 
in Reval. The Americans are prepared to contribute 14 
million dollars to the University. The proposed University 
would be one of the largest and most up-to-date of its 
kind. According to the proposal the University would at 
its opening be able to receive 1,500 students. Citizens of 
the other Baltic States would be eligible as students. 


New Strasbourg University. 


The University of Strasbourg, built by the Germans and 
paid for largely by the Alsatians, is to be made one of the 
foremost institutions of France. While its development 
has been undertaken for sentimental reasons by the French 
Government, with the support of a large number of French 
scholars, it is by no means contemplated that the German 
language and all other things pertaining to German 
“ kultur ” and science shall he abolished. 


Courses instituted by the Germans at Strasbourg will be 
continued by the French professors. 


Until the University of Strasbourg reverted to the French 
there was no library outside of Germany where a foreign 
student could study German history, literature, and the 
like from their fountain head. In this lay the explanation 
of the great flood of students found flowing from other 
countries into Germany. It 1s predicted Strasbourg will 
become a Mecca for those who are interested in Germanistic 
research. - Since it is no longer dominated by the Herr 
Professor, it will offer a point from which Germany may be 
analysed and observed in perspective. 


The French hope to develop the work begun by the 
Germans, particularly the series of reviews of German 
economic and political progress, on which the former 
administration of the institution laid emphasis. The chance 
of studying the movements made by Germany during the 
four years of war is specially attractive, the documents 
relating to these movements being in the library of the 
institution. When they were placed there, of course, the 
Germans had no idea they were not stored in a safe place 


The German Government practically excluded the 
Alsatians from the University’s faculty. If any were con- 
nected with its higher staff of professors, the records do 
not disclose who they were. German professors were 
placed in charge, and when the institution was established 
the Germans announced that they were creating an outpost 
for the Germanisation of Alsace-Lorraine. 


Influence of Rural Schools. 


The Right Hon. Robert Munro, Secretary for Scotland, 
delivered on Empire Day an inspiring address to the 
pupils of Ednam School, near Kelso. He referred to the 
excellent instruction given in the past in rural schools, 
and gave instances of men educated in such places who 
had attained positions of great importance all over the 
world. He pleaded more particularly for the teaching of 
modern languages, and in advising his hearers to study 
languages he said that by so doing they would open the 
door to a new world of which they had never before heard. 
Concluding, Mr. Munro said the children had the long road 
beforejthem,'andfif they worked well and played well he did 
not doubt but that they would do credit not only to them- 
selves, their parents and their teachers, but also to the 
great country of which they formed a part. 


EDUCATION AT WESTMINSTER. 


Bristol University. 


Educational questions have had a more than usually wide 
range of interest during the past month. They are not always 
addressed to Mr. Fisher. A reply to Mr. T. Davies, given by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, is marked by a quiet con- 
clusiveness that evidently discouraged ‘‘ supplementaries.”’ 
The question was whether, in the event of county councils and 
boroughs voting sums from their rates to support Bristol Uni- 
versity, similar amounts will be given for the same object from 
the National Exchequer ? 

Mr. Chamberlain: Grants amounting to {£22,500 will be 
paid by the Treasury to Bristol University during the present 
financial year. I am informed that the support accorded to 
the University by local authorities from the rates is confined 
to a grant of £7,000 per annum made by the Bristol Corporation, 
of which £3,000 is paid in respect of students’ fees, leaving a net 
contribution towards the expenses of the University of £4,000 
per annum, and that, while grants from the Treasury have more 
than doubled since 1914, no increase has been made during this 
period in the contribution of the local authority. 


The Board of Education and the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 


Mr. Fisher, replying to Sir J. Butcher : I am most anxious 
that the Victoria and Albert Museum should be restored to its 
proper uses at the earliest possible date. The delav in the evacua- 
tion of the museum by the staff of the Board of Education is due 
partly to the fact that certain work has to be carried out in order 
to render the accommodation allocated to them at Whitehall 
fit for occupation, and partly to the fact that certain rearrange- 
ments of other statis have to be effected before that accommoda- 
tion can be placed at the disposal of the Board of Education. 
My right hon. friend the First Commissioner of Works informs 
me that he hopes that the removal of the Board’s staff to White- 
hall will be completed by the end of July. 


Ex-Service Students. 


Major M. Wood asked the President of the Board of Educa- 
tion whether officers and men of the Navy, Army, and Air Force 
who are not demobilised before June 30 are to be deprived 
of the benefits of the Government scheme to assist ex-service 
men to complete their interrupted education ; and, if so, why 
they are thus to be penalised for the extended service they have 
given to their country ? 

Mr. Hogge asked the President of the Board of Education 
whether the Government has definitely decided to discontinue 
any. grants to demobilised officers after June 30; and, if so, 
what rights will remain to officers who have fought during the 
war and are not yet demobilised or in a position to avail them- 
selves of the Government provision ? 

Mr. Fisher: There is nothing in the Regulations governing 
the award of these grants to prevent intending applicants from 
applying for an award before they are demobilised, but if an 
applicant, submitting an application after June 30, 1920, can 
show that circumstances of his military or naval service prevented 
him from lodging his application before that date, the Board 
will be prepared to consider it. 


London University Site. 


Mr. Fisher, replving to questions regarding the site offered 
by the Government to London University, said : The Govern- 
ment have considered the possibilities of a number of sites for 
the University of London, including the Foundling Hospital, 
a site south of the river between the new County Hall and 
Hungerford Bridge, another between Waterloo Bridge and Black- 
friars Bridge, and also the feasibility of utilising Somerset House 
or of effecting an extension of the present University quarters 
in the Imperial Institute. As I have already stated in this 
House, the Bedford estate site is, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, undoubtedly the best for the purpose, and thev did not, 
therefore, open negotiations for properties which they regarded 
as less suitable. My letter offering the site to the Chancellor 
of the University and giving a description of it was published 
in the Press on May 20. As the site includes four vacant plots, 
and as the majority of the leases fall in at ditterent periods after 
1923, it would only come into,oceupation gradually, 
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KINGS TREASURIES: 


General Editor š - «| 


q A New Series of English Literature for all Grades from Preparatory School to Upper Form | 
Standard Texts and Volumes by Modern Authors such as Conrad, Hardy, Tolstoy, | 
Newbolt, Quiller-Couch, W. H. Hudson, Rupert Brooke, Walter de la Mare, and all the 
Modern Poets ; Stopford Brooke, Anatole France, &c., &c. Several Anthologies of a 
fresh and interesting kind. 


Q The Kings Treasuries are cloth-bound with gilt title, pocket size, and very light to handle, 


clearly printed, and tastefully decorated. Some volumes are illustrated, and all contain a 
frontispiece portrait. 


PRICES: 1s. 9d. net per volume - | 


The Volumes marked thus * are now ready for the inspection of Teachers. i 
All the Twenty-five Volumes will be on sale by July 25th. 


*PROSE AND POETRY. By Sır HENRY NEWBOLT. Selected by the Author. 256 pp. Is. 9d. net. 


Containing selected poems from the various volumes of verse, and prose passages dealing with subjects which appeal to 


aj 


ol 


young people. 


*TALES FROM TOLSTOY. Selected Translations from 
the Parables and Tales. 192 pp. Is. 6d. net. 
Containing eight stories of varying length, a Memoir of the Author, and a 
chapter entitiled “ Thoughts and Questions after Reading the Stories.” 


*MODERN POETRY. 192pp. Edited by Guy N. Pocock, 
M.A., Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Is 9d. net. 

Containing poems by Noyes, Kipling, Rupert Brooke, Masefield, R. L. Steven- 
son, W. E. Henley. Sir H. Newbolt, Robert Bridges, W. B. Yeats, John David- 
son, Ralph Hodgson, Walt Whitman, Thomas Hardy, Julian Grenfell, John 
Drinkwater, Walter de la Mare, Francis Thompson, etc. 


*SESAME AND LILIES. By Joun Ruskin. Edited by 
SYBIL WRAGGE, Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Is. 6d. net. 
Short Introduction and footnotes, and a Commentary dealing simply with 
the Life of Ruskin, his Style of Writing. 


YOUTH, and GASPAR RUIZ. By JosEPH CONRAD. 
192 pp. With Portrait of the Author. 1s. 9d. net. 
The former story is a record of Man's struggle with Natur». The second 
tale deals with life in South America. At the end there is an interesting “ Con- 
rad Catechism "’ which has been approved by the author. 


*THE ADVENTURES OF ODYSSEUS. Retold from 
Homer in English Prose by F. S. Marvin, R. J. G. Mayor, and F.M. 
STAWELL. Fully Illustrated. 224 pp. Is. 9d. net. 


FORM-ROOM PLAYS, Junior Book. Compiled from 
English Literature by EvELYN Situ, High School for Girls, Glasgow. 
256 pp. Is. 9d. net. 


These plays are planned to require the minimum of stage properties and 
costumes. 


*THE HEROES. By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 224 pp. Edited 
by E. M. Wi_tmMot-Buxton. Is. 6d. net. l 


*PARADISE LOST (Abridged). By Jonn MILTON. 
192 pp. Edited by Davip C. SOMERVELL, M.A. 1s.9d. net. 
Containing the whole of Books I and IT, and selections from the later Books. 
With short introduction, footnotes, Analytical Commentary, and literary 
exercises of an entirely new type. 


BLACK BEAUTY. The Autobiography of a Horse. By 
ANNA SEWELL. With Portrait of the Author. 288 pp. Is. 9d. net. 


LAMB AND SHAKESPEARE. Selections from the Tales 
and the Plays. 256 pp. With Portrait of Mary Lamb. Is. 6d. net. 


*THE DE COVERLEY PAPERS. Selected from The 


SPECTATOR. 128 pp. With Portrait of Addison. Edited by Josepa 
MEEK, M.A., University College School, Hampstead. Is. 6d. net. 


EVERGREEN STORIES. By W. M. L. Hutcuinson. 
256 pp. With Portrait of Euripides. 18s. 9d. net. 
A selection of stories designed to familiarise the pupil with the earlier classic 
tales. 
A second fifty volumes ave in active pre- 
paration, and will be ready early in 1921. 


*THE LORE OF THE WANDERER. An Anthology of 
the Open Air. 256 pp. By F. W. Tickner, D.Litt., B.Sc. Is. 9d. net. 
Containing Essays by R. L. Stevenson (56 pp.), William Hazlitt, Francis Bacon. 
J. A. Symonds, Edward Thomas, Walter Raymond, Richard Jetferies (‘* The 
Pageant of Summer), ete., ete. 


*KING RICHARD II. By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 192 
pp. Edited by Ricnarp Witson, D.Litt., etc. Is. 9d. net. 

With short Introduction and footnotes and a Commentary dealing with the 
Story and the Idea of the Play, the Characters, and the Writer; numerous 
exercises and questions of a literary character and an Acting Appendix by 
H. B. Browyeg, M.A., containing hints on scenery and costum 2s. 


*ALPHA OF THE PLOUGH. Selected Essays from 
** Pebbles on the Shore” and “ Leaves in the Wind.” 128 pp. With a 
Portrait of the Author. Epilogue by S. E. Mattsy, M.A. Is. 9d. net. 

Containing twenty-one Essays from the above well-known books. 


ESSAY ON CLIVE. By Lorp MACAULAY. 192 pp. 
With Portrait of the Author. Edited by RicHarp Witson, D.Litt. 
Is. 9d. net. 
With short Introduction on the British in India, footnotes, and a Biography 
of Macaulay, with exercises and questions on the Essay and the Author. 


THE CHEMICAL HISTORY OF A CANDLE. By 
MicHaEL Farapay. 192 pp. Biographical Preface by Protessor J. A. 
Tomson, Martscual College, Aberdeen. Is. 6d. net. 

This book has been written from the notes taken by Sir William Crookes at 

Faraday's Lectures in the Royal Institution. 


*A SHAKESPEARE PROGRESS. An Anthology from 
the Works of the Poct. 320 pp. With Portrait of Shakespeare. Compiled 
by J. M. Denr. Is. 9d. net. 

Has a double aim. It endeavours to group together some of the most intarest- 
ing and inspiring scenes from the Plays ; but it also atteraptsdy a chronological 
arrangement to show the progress and development of the poets method of 
writing. 


A CHILD’S BOOK OF SAINTS (Selections). By 
Wnu.tiaAM CANTON. 128 pp. Portrait of the Author. Illustrated by T. H. 
RoBINsON. Is. 6d. net. 


*A WONDER-BOOK FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. By 
DNT HAWTHORNE. 256 pp. Edited by E. M. Witmot-Buxton. 
8. . net. 


BEE: PRINCESS OF THE DWARFS. By ANATOLE 


France. Translated by*THomas Wricnt. 160 pp. Line decoraticus 
by CHARLES’ Rontnson. Is. 6d. net. 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. By CHARLES DICKENS. 
320 pp. With Portrait of the Author. Edited by Grace TODHUNTER. 
Is. 9d. net. 


THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. By Sir WALTER 
Scott. 192 pp. Edited by H. J. Finptay, M.A. Is. 6d. net. 


*TALES FROM ANDERSEN. A Selection of some of the 


more poetic stories for rather older pupils. 256 pp. Edited by REED 
MOORHOUSE. Is. 6d. net. 


SOLE AGENT FOR SCOTLAND: 


J. M. DENT, & Sons, Limited, 
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OF LITERATURE 


rof. Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch 


Q The Kings Treasuries are designed to lead the pupil to love literature. Annotation 
is only used when absolutely necessary, but Exercises and Questions are freely used to 
draw out the pupil’s thought on the subject-matter, and, in some cases, to help him to 
imitate the style and construction of the author. The texts are in most cases unabridged. 


Q The Editing embodies all the newest ideas on the teaching of English Literature, and is 
suitable, not only as a help to general reading, but also for the newer type of literature 


examination. 


- and Is. 6d. net. 


The following books will be ready in the Autumn. 


FORT AMITY. By A.T. QUILLER-CoucH. 320 pp. With Portrait of the Author. Is. 9d. net. 


SHIPS AND THE SEA. An Anthology in Verse and 
Prosz from English L.it :rature. Compiled by Prof. Sir A. T. QUILLER-Cowcn, 
256 pp. Is. 9d. net. 

A highly interesting collection of prose and poetry. Beginning with Chaucer's 
Shipman, the Editor follows both the highways and the byways to find the 
Manner, “ Ancient and otherwise, and his selections carry the reader down to 
present-day writers like Joseph Conrad and John Masefield. 


ESSAY ON JOHN HAMPDEN. By Lorp MACAULAY. 
192 pp. With Portrait of Hampden. Edited by E. J. REES, M.A., Dulwich 
College. Is. 9d. net. 

This book is planned on similar lines to Macaulay's “ Essay on Clive.” 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. By CHARLES DICKENS. 224 
pp. With Portrait of the Author. Illustrated by C. E. Brock. Is. 6d. net. 
The complete story, with a suggestive running Commentary designed to help 
the pupil to estimate its qualities of head and heart, and a Biography of Dickens, 
suitable for younger readers. 


CRANFORD. By Mrs. GASKELL. 256 pp. With Portrait 
of the Author. Edited by Norman Hepp e, M.A., M.Litt., English Master 
at Gateshead Secondary School, author of ** Lyric ' Poetry.” 1s. 9d. net. 

Containing short Introduction, a few footnotes, and a Commentary dealing 
with the Author's personality and work, as well as the scene of the story, and 
including a set of questions and literary ¢xercises. 


SELECTIONS FROM BURNS. 192 pp. With a 
portrait of the Poet. Edited by an Inspector of Schools. Is. 6d. net. 


STORIES FROM THE ‘ ILIAD.’’ Retold from Homer 


by F. S. Marvin, R. J. Mayor, and F. M. StaweLL. With Illustrations 
from Greek vases. 256 pp. With Portrait of Achilles. Is. 9d. net. 


SELECTIONS FROM WORDSWORTH. For older 
Pupils and Adult Schools. 192 pp. With Portrait of the Author. Edited 
by D. C. Somervent, M.A., Assistant Master at Tonbridge School, late of 
Repton School, Derby. is. 9d. net. 


THE TRAGEDY OF JULIUS CAESAR. By WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE. 192 With Portrait of Cæsar. Edited by E. F. 
Horsey, M.A., Bradford Grammar School. With an Acting Appendix Py 
EvELYN Situ, Glasgow High School for Girls. 1s. 9d. net. 


BIRDS IN A VILLAGE. By W. H. Hupson. 192 pp. 
With Portrait of the Author. 1s. 9d. net. 
A series of delightful Nature Essays. Contains also a set of questions, with 
suggestions for Nature Study on Hudsog’s method. 


SELECTED ENGLISH LETTERS. 256 pp. With 
Portrait of Cowper. Edited by Jons WisHart, M.A. Is. 9d. net. 
Also a short Introduction on the Letter in English Literature, 


THE ANCIENT MARINER AND OTHER POEMS. 
py S. T. COLERIDGE. 128 pp. With Portrait of the Poet. Edited by 
. B. Henpnerson, M.A. Is. 9d. net. 


THE GRANT EDUCATIONAL CO. LTD., GLASGOW. 


LONDON IN LITERATURE. An Anthology of Prose 


and Verse. a p. With Portrait of Sauver Pepys. Edited by A. H. 
HEADLEY. s. od. net. 
Containing a ca number of passages referring to London, bezinning with 
extracts from some of the earliest chronicles and ending with passages from 
present-day writers. 


THE SONG OF HIAWATHA. By H. W. LONGFELLow. 
192 pp. With a Portrait of Longfellow. Edited by Epitn Kimpton, M.A., 
author of ** The Story Thread,” ‘‘ Book Ways,” etc. Is. 6d. net. 


LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. By Lord Macaulay. 
With four Maps. Edited by A. E. Roperts, M.A., joint author of ** The 
Teaching of English,” * Verse Composition,” etc. Is. 6d. net. 

With Introduction, short footnotes, and Commentary, containing Biography, 
and Essay on Macaulay as Poet, as well às a complete set of literary exercises. 


THE WRECK OF THE '‘" GOLDEN MARY ” AND 
OTHER SHORT STORIES. By CuHarces Dickens. 256 pp. With 
Portrait of the Author. Is. 9d. net. 


UNTO THIS LAST. By Jonn RuskIN. 192 pp. . With 
Portrait. Edited by Susan CUNNINGTON. Is. 9d. net. 


HENRY V: By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 224 pp. With 
Portrait of Henry V. Edited by F. W. Tickner, D.Litt., B.Se. With 
Acting Appendix by H. B. Browne, M.A. Is. 9d. net. 

The Editor treats the text on the same lines as * Richard IHL” 


SELECTIONS FROM TENNYSON. 256 pp. With 
Portrait of the Poet. Is. 6d. net. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Slightly abridged from 


Part I of the Allegory by JoHN Bunyan. Edited by MARGARET A 
GILLILAND, M.A., Fellow of University College, London. Is. 9d. net. 


LAMB'S ESSAYS. A Selection. 256 pp. With Portrait 
of the Author. Edited by ATHELSTAN RipGway, LL.B. Is. 6d. net. 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY. Chapter III. 192 pp. 
Edited by S. A. Witiiams, M.A. (Lond.). Is. 9d. net. 
This chapter is a complete unity in itself and forms the best possible 
description of English lite at the time of James II, 


JACKANAPES, and THE STORY OF A SHORT LIFE. 
By Mrs. J. H. Ewinc, 224 pp. With Portrait of the Author. Is. 9d. net. 


SELECTED ENGLISH ESSAYS. 256 pp. With Por- 


trait of Steele. Selected and Edited by Grorce G. LOANE, M.A., St. 
Paul's School for Boys, author of * Diaconus,” etc. Ig. 9d. net. 


SILAS MARNER. By GeorGcE ELiort. With Portrait 
of the Author. Edited by Norman Herrce, M.A., M.Litt. Is. 9d. net. 


Write for detailed prospectus 
to the Publishers. 


‘Aldine House, Bedford Street, London, W.C.2. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


The Teachers’ Council. 


At the mecting of the Council held on Friday, June 18, it was 
announced that the total of applications was then 46,000. 
During the past seven weeks nearly 10,000 applications have been 
received. At the present rate of progress it will not be long before 
the great majority of qualified teachers are registered. 

The Council has passed resolutions affirming the view that 
music and drawing should be more fully recognised as necessary 
elements in education and that they should be accepted in 
examinations for School Certificates. 


Incorporated Society of Musicians. 


The London Branch held an important meeting on Saturday, 
June 12th, when it was decided to arrange a conference of 
representatives of musical bodies in order to consider the best 
means of securing united action by musicians in the interests 
of their work. 


The Teachers’ Guild. 


The Council of the Teachers’ Guild have appointed Captain 
A. J. H. McClush to the position of general secretary, and he 
will take up his duties about the middle of July. He has been 
for the last ten years headmaster of the Royal Hibernian School 
in the Phoenix Park, Dublin, and also Inspector of Army Schools, 
having to do with the general education of the boys and men. 
Captain McClush has also been elected secretary of the Joint 
Educational Conference which will again be held at University 
College, London, from 29th December, 1920, to 8th January, 
192I. ; 


Association of Head Mistresses—Annual Conference. 


The forty-sixth annual conference of the Incorporated Associa- 
tion of Head Mistresses was held at the Streatham Hill High 
School on Friday and Saturday, June 11th and r2th. Miss 
Edith H. Major, M.A. (King Edward’s High School, Birmingham) 
presided. Over 300 members were present. 


On Friday, Miss Reta Oldham, O.B.E., M.A., welcomed the 
conference, and after the transaction of routine business, Miss 
Bell, B.A. (Sutton High School) was re-elected treasurer, and 
Miss Norden, 47, Victoria Street, S.W. 1, was re-elected auditor 
of the Association. l 


The reports of sub-committees were adopted ; and in connec- 
tion with the report of the sub-committee to consider openings 
for girls and women, Miss I. M. Drummond (North London 
Collegiate School) drew attention to the fact that the Central 
Committee on Women’s Training and Employment included 
no one who was in close touch with secondary schools for girls. 


After the adoption of the annual report, papers were read on 
Home Work by Miss Frood (Girls’ High School, Dudley) and 
Miss R. Fletcher (Bath High School). The discussion was 
opened by Miss Burstall, M.A. (Manchester High School). 


The next item was “ The importance of a knowledge of voice 


production and phonetics in the equipment of the teacher.” - 


Miss F. R. Gray, M.-A. (St. Paul’s Girls’ School) dealt with 
“ The Teacher’s Voice ’’; Miss Fergie, M.A. (Girls? Grammar 
School, Watford) dealt chiefly with phonetics. 


At 5-30 on Friday, the President of the Board of Education 
addressed the conference on the League of Nations. 


On Saturday morning the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted :— 


That this meeting is of opinion that the forthcoming 
meeting of the Council of the League of Nations should take 
into consideration the Polish-Russian and the Polish- 
Czecho-Slovak disputes, with a view to action under Article 
II of the Covenant of the League. 


State Action with regard to Education. 


On Saturday morning Miss Oldham moved the following 
resolutions, which were carried :— 

Since the Association of Head Mistresses has always 

maintained the principle that the true function of education 


is to discover the tastes and develop the capacity and 
character of the individual pupil, the Conference urges upon 
the Board of Education :— 


I. That in order to secure a considerable measure of 
liberty at a stage which is the time of decision for 
most girls and the end of school life for many, there 
should be greater freedom in the choice of subjects in 
the First Examination. The Head Mistresses recog- 
nise the unique importance of English in the educa- 
tional system of this country, and desire that Group I. 
should be obligatory for all candidates; they con- 
sider, however, that the remaining four subjects of 
the five necessary for a pass should be chosen freely, 
provided that at least two of the remaining three 
Groups are represented. 


2. That in order to secure complete liberty during the 
last two years of school life, when corporate activities 
and responsibilities play so large a part, and it is of 
paramount importance to adapt the course of study 
to the tastes and capacities of individuals, the 
restrictions imposed by the conditions on which the 
Advanced Course grants are made should be removed, 
and Head Mistresses should be entrusted with the 
duty of arranging, subject to the approval of the 
Board of Education, the work of the Sixth Forms. 


On the proposal of Miss E. R. Gwatkin, M.A. (Queen Mary 
High School for Girls), seconded by Miss Collin, B.A. (City of 
Cardiff High. School for Girls), the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted :— 


1. That for a passina Group in the First School Examina- 
tion a pass in one subject should be sufficient. 


2. That in all examinations qualifying for entrance to a 
University, or to any faculty in a University, wherever Latin 
is declared compulsory, the words ‘‘ or Greek ” should be 
inserted. j 


3. That every University should be asked to accept for 
entrance not only, as at present, a Certificate awarded on 
the First School Examination of any examining body 
recognised by the Board of Education, which satisfies 
certain conditions with regard to compulsory subjects, or 
credit in a required number of subjects; but also any 
Certificate awarded on the First Examination, without 
conditions, provided that it is supplemented by any Certifi- 
cate awarded on the Second or Higher Examination. > 


4. That in all Second School Examinations recognised 
by the Board of Education, it should be possible to take 
Music either as a main subject or as a subsidiary subject. 


5. That in all Second School Examinations recognised 
by the Board of Education, it should be possible to take 
Art as a main subject, or as a subsidiary subject. 


6. That Examinations in English, especially the Higher 
Examinations, should be so modified as to allow far more 
scope for thoughtful answers, and that in order to ensure 
this: (i) there should be more definite insistence on the 
quality rather than on the quantity of the work ; (ii.) in at 
least one paper, candidates should be allowed to use un- 
annotated text books in the examination room for purposes 


of reference. - 


The Position of Non-maintained Schools. 


. Miss Steele, M.A. (Grey Coat Hospital) submitted the following 
resolutions, which had been adopted ata meeting held on Friday, 
June 11th :— 


I. That the Conference be invited to express recognition 
of the value in the National System of Education of the work 
done in non-maintained Secondary Schools, and to instruct 
the Executive Committee to prepare a statement on the 
subject to be forwarded to the Board of Education, to be 
supported, if thought desirable, by a Deputation. 


2. That the Conference be asked to re-affirm the follow- 
ing resolution, carried by the Conference in 1915, viz. :— 


That this Conference, being convinced that the sound 
education of children under ten years of age is of vital 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


have pleasure in announcing 


A New and Thoroughly Revised Edition of 
LONGMANS’ GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. Book II. The World for Junior Students 


This New Edition has been thoroughly revised and in places rewritten. The Text has been brought into accordance with the 
decisions of the Peace Treaty, and the Maps have been either revised or redrawn in accordance with the Text. 
The book contains 35 Illustrations and 88 Maps, of which 79 are coloured. Price 4s. 6d. 


The chief alterations are :— 
1. TEXT.—The Chapters on Germany and Austria-Hungary have been rewritten, and separate sections are now given to 


Germany. i Poland. 
Austria. Czecho-Slovakia. 
Hungary. Yugo-Slavia. 


The sections on the Balkan States have also been rewritten so as to show the great changes in Roumania and some 
of the other States. Throughout the book the Text has been revised as far as it affects former German Colonial 
Possessions. All this matter has been rewritten in accordance with the most up-to-date information. 


2. MAPS.—In many cases it has been necessary only to make alterations in the colour and black-and-white maps as well 
as in red boundary lines, but in the case of Central Europe new Maps have been constructed. 


(a) Northern Central Europe, showing Germany, Poland, and Czecho-Slovakia. 


(b) Southern Central Europe, showing the new boundaries of Austria, Hungary, Roumania, and the Yugo- 
Slav State. 
The Map of the British Empire has been also brought into accordance with the decisions of the Peace Treaty. 


It is hoped that this New Edition will prove of interest, and, with the view to making the book further known, the Publishers 
will be pleased to consider applications for specimen copies from the Heads of Schools. 


A CAUSAL GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH ISLES. By J. MARTIN, B.Sc., Senior Geography 


Master, Coopers’ Company’s School, London. With 110 Maps, Diagrams, and Illustrations. Price 4s. 6d. 


THE ‘ SWAN” SHAKESPEARE. With Introduction Notes, and a Series of Illustrations by well-known 


Artists in each volume. Crown 8vo. Is. 8d. each. 
The Winter’s Tale. With Notes. ctc., by T. G. Wricut. | The Tempest. With Notes, etc., by G. W. Stone, M.A. 


With r0 Full-page Illustrations by R. WHEELWRIGHT ; With ro Full-page Illustrations by S. G. Davis; also a 
also a Portrait of Shakespeare and 4 Pictures illustrating Portrait of Shakespeare and 4 Pictures illustrating his 
his life. 160 pages. Life. 146 pages. 


Twelfth Night. With Notes, etc., by A. L. Cann, B.A. With 2 
10 Full-page Illustrations by GRENVILLE MANTON; also a | The Merchant of Venice. With Notes, etc., by Jonn Brp- 
Portrait of Shakespeare and 4 Pictures illustrating his Life. GooD, B.Sc. With ro Full-page Illustrations by C. A. 
141 pages. SHEPPERSON, A.R.A.; also a Portrait of Shakespeare and 


Much Ado About Nothing. With Notes, etc., by R. G. | 4 FACEMTES MUSE ANE TUS Pes T30 Pages: 
WILLIAMSON. With 10 Full-page Dlustrations by H. R. ' 
MILLAR; also a Portrait of Shakespeare and 4 Pictures 


| Julius Cesar. With Notes, etc., by D. Forsytn, M.A., D.Sc. 
illustrating his Life. 156 pages. 
| 


With 1o Full-page Illustrations by GRENVILLE MANTON ; 
also a Portrait of Shakespeare and 4 Pictures illustrating 


Richard II. With Notes, ctc., by W. J. ABEL, B.A. With his Life. 135 pages. 


11 Full-page Illustrations by H. M. Brock; also a Portrait 


of Shakespeare and 4 Pictures illustrating his Life. 202 Henry V. With Notes, etc., by D “BeReuson M.A... With 


pages. | ro Full-page Illustrations by R. WHEELWRIGHT; also a 
Macbeth. With Notes, ete., by R. McWILLIAM, B.A. With Portrait of Shakespeare and 4 Pictures illustrating his Life. 
Io Full-page Illustrations by Gorpon BROWNE; also a 190 pages. : 


Portrait of Shakespeare and 4 Pictures illustrating his 
Life. 128 pages. | 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream. With Notes, etc., by J. W. 
King John. With Notes, etc., by J. W. Younc. With 9 


ILIFFE, M.A. With 10 Full-page Illustrations by C. A. 


Full-page Illustrations by PATTEN WILSON ; also a Portrait | SHEPPERSON ; also a Portrait of Shakespeare and 4 Pictures 
of Shakespeare and 4 Pictures illustrating his Life. 144 illustrating his Life. 142 pages. 
pages. | 

As You Like It. With Notes, etc., by W. DycHe, B.A. With | King Lear. With Notes, etc., by A. V. HouGuton. With r0 
Io Full-page Illustrations by C. A. SHBPPERSON, A.R.A. ; Full-page Illustrations by GORDON Browne ; also a Por- 
also a Portrait of Shakespearc and 4 Pictures illustrating | trait of Shakespeare and 4 Pictures illustrating his Life. 


his Life. 134 pages. i 172 pages. 


LONGMANS’ SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. Consisting of twelve of the most suitable Plays for School 
Reading. Edited, with Glossary, by A. V. HoucHToON, M.A. Crown 8vo., 48. 6d. Also issued in Two Parts. 2s. 6d. each. 


ow 8 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


MODERN INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
By J. W. MELLOR, D.Sc. With 334 Hhustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
The bock has been written from the modern standpoint, and, in consequence, the more recently established principles of 
physical chemistry have been woven with the facts generally taught in chemistry classes in Universities, Technical 
Institutes, and other Schools. 


INTRODUCTION TO MODERN INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
By J. W. MELLOR, D.Sc. With 232 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
This book can be regarded as an abridgment of the author’s “ Modern Inorganic Chemistry,’ 
it has been adapted to suit beginners in chemistry. 


HIGHER MATHEMATICS FOR STUDENTS OF CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. 
With Special Reference to Practical Work. By J. W. MELLOR, D.Sc. With Diagrams. 8vo. 2is. net. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
By G. S. NEWTH, F.1.C., F.C.S. With 155 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


MANUAL OF CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, QUALITATIVE AND QUANTITATIVE. 
By G. S. NEWTH, F.LC., F.C.S. With 102 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. 
By R. A. HOUSTOUN, M.A., D.Sc. With Coloured Spectrum Plate and numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. 
By MARK R. WRIGHT, M.A. With 242 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


INTERMEDIATE PHYSICS. 
By W. WATSON, C.M.G., A.R.C.S., D.Sc. (Lond.), F.R.S. With Diagrams. 8vo. 15s. net. 


ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHYSICS. 
A Laboratory Manual for use in Organized Science Schools. By W. WATSON, C.M.G., A.R.C.S., D.Sc. (Lond.), 
F.R.S. With 120 Illustrations and 193 Exercises. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS: 
Including a Collection of Examples and Questions. By W. WATSON, C.M.G., A.R.C.S., D.Sc. (Lond.), F.R.S. 
StxTH Epition. Revised by HERBERT MOSS, M.Sc. (Lond.), A.R.C.S., D.I.C., Lecturer on Physics at the Imperial 


? 


in a simpler dress, and 


College of Science and Technology, London. With a New Preface containing a Biographical Note of the Author. 
8vo. 15s. ° 
A TEXT-BOOK OF PRACTICAL PHYSICS. ` 


A Book of Reference for the Student working in a Physical Laboratory. 
By W. WATSON, C.M.G., A.R.C.S., D.Sc. (Lond.), F.R.S. With 278 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A FIRST YEAR PHYSICS FOR JUNIOR TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 
By GEORGE WILLIAM FARMER, A.M.1.Min.E., Deputy Head Master of the Junior Technical School of the Mining 
and Technical College, Wigan. With an Introduction by S.C. LAWS, M.A., M.Sc., Principal of the Mining and Technical 
College, Wigan. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. 
A Manual for Students in Advanced Classes. By E. E. BROOKS, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.M.LE.E.; and A. W. 
POYSER, M.A. With 413 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. ‘net. 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 
For Advanced Students. By SYDNEY G. STARLING, B.Sc., A.R.C.Sc. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d.net. 


A TREATISE ON LIGHT. 
By R. A. HOUSTOUN, M.A., Ph.D., D.Sc. With 328 Diagrams. 12s. 6d. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. 
By F. M. SAXELBY, M.Sc., B.A., Head of the Mathematical Department, Battersea Polytechnic. Crown 8vo. &s. 


A COURSE IN PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. 
By F. M. SAXELBY, M.Sc., B.A. With 200 Figures, Examination Questions, and Answers to the Examples. 8vo. 9s. 


PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC AND MENSURATION. 
By F. M. SAXELBY, M.Sc., B.A., and C. H. SAXELBY, M.Sc., Mathematical Master, Rivington and Blackrod 
Grammar School. With or without Answers. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


+ 


A COMPLETE LIST OF ALL MESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN & co's BOOKS OF CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & COS LIST. 


LONGMANS’ LATIN COURSE. 


With copious Exercises and Vocabularies. Crown 8vo. 
Part I.—Up to and including the Regular Verb, Active and Passive. 
Key for the use of Teachers only, 3s. 9d. post free. ' 
Part II.—Including Pronouns, Numeral Adjectives, Irregular Verbs, Accusative and Infinitive, Ablative Absolute, 
Dependent Questions, Dependent Clauses, the Use of the Cases and Oratio Obliqua. 
Key for the use of Teachers only, 5s. 3d. post free. 
Parts I. and II.—Complete in One Volume. 5 
Key for the use of Teachers only, 7s. rod. post free. 
Part III.—Elementary Latin Prose, with Complete Syntax and Passages for learning by heart. 
By W. HORTON SPRAGGE, M.A., late Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge; Assistant 
Master at the City of London School. . 4 6 
Key for the use of Teachers only, 3s. 9d. post free. 


‘ELEMENTARY LATIN UNSEENS. 


With Notes and Vocabularies. Crown 8vo. 2 0 
Key for the use of Teachers only, 4s. 9d. post free. 


LONGMANS’ ILLUSTRATED FIRST LATIN READING BOOK AND GRAMMAR. 


By H. R. HEATLEY, M.A., Author of “ Gradatim,’’ ‘‘ Graecula,’”’ etc. With 67 Illustrations by LANCELOT 
SPEED. Crown 8vo. | 2 0 


A JUNIOR LATIN READER. 
Compiled by P. M. DRUCE, M.A., and M. D. MANDUELL, M.A. 


Wn 
o& 


- 


With 38 Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. | | 3 6 
A SENIOR LATIN READER. : 

Compiled by J. LANG, B.A. With 82 Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. Crown 8vo. 4 0 
ARNOLD’S PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO LATIN PROSE COMPETITION. 

By G. G. BRADLEY, D.D. Crown 8vo. 7 0 


A Key for the use of Teachers only, 5s. 4d. post free. 


GRADATIM: An Easy Latin Translation Book for Beginners. With Vocabulary. 
By H. R. HEATLEY, M.A., and H. N. KINGDON, M.A. F'cap. 8vo. 2 6 
A Key for the use of Teachers only, 5s. 3d. post free. 


LONGMANS’ MODERN FRENCH COURSE. 
By T. H. BERTENSHAW, B.A. 
Part I.—Containing Reading Lessons, Grammar, Passages for Repetition, Exercises and Vocabularies. With ° 
Illustrations by D. M. PAYNE. Pupils’ Edition 2 6 Teachers’ Edition 3 
Part II.—Containing Reading Lessons, Grammar, Passages for Repetition, Exercises and Vocabularies. With 
Illustrations by D. M. PAYNE and from Photographs. Pupils’ Edition 3 QO Teachers’ Edition 3 6 
- Part ITT.—Containing Reading Lessons, Grammar, Passages for Repetition, Exercises and Vocabularies. With 
Illustrations by D. M. Payne, and from Photographs. Pupils’ Edition 3 6 Teachers’ Edition 4 6 
The Teachers’ Edition contains all the matter in the Pupils’ Edition, together with additional Notes on Reading 
Lessons, Grammar and Passages for Repetition, Translation of Exercises, etc. 


THE PHONETICS OF FRENCH PRONUNCIATION. 
Being Longmans’ Modern French Course, Part I, 
Lessons 1-10, in the transcript of the Association Phonétique. By Miss I. M. G. AHERN, B.A., Lond., formerly 
French Mistress at Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar School for Boys, Mansfield. Crown 8vo. Net 1 3 


LONGMANS’ FRENCH TEXTS. 

Edited, with Notes, Exercises, and Vocabularies, by T. H. BERTENSHAW, B.A. 

These volumes are in three grades—Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced—each containing enough reading 
matter for one or two terms. Each Volume contains Vocabulary, Notes, and Imitative Exercises, and is 
issued in two forms— 

(a) Pupils’ Edition, with Notes, Exercises, and Vocabularies. 
(b) Teachers’ Edition, consisting of the matter of the Pupils’ Edition, together with Translation 
of Exercises and Additional Notes. 
ELEMENTARY SERIES. Price 10d. each ; Teachers’ Edition, Is. 6d. each. 
Le Premier Coucou de la Foret-Noire (I.. VuicHoup). L’Aventure de Jacques Gerard (M STEPHANE). 


La Comete, etc. (ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN). Ulysse chez les Cyclopes (OcTAVE SIMONE). 
INTERMEDIATE SERIES. Price Is. 3d. each; Teachers’ Edition, 18. 6d. each. 
L’Eclusier (E. SOUVESTRE). L’Attaque du Moulin (E. Zora). 


La Montre du Doyen: Le Vieux Tailleur (ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN),. 

ADVANCED SERIES. Price ls. 9d. each; Teachers’ Edition, 1s. 9d. each. 
Fontenoy (P. and V. MARGUERITTE). Le Comte Kostia (V. CHERBULIEZ). 
Trente et Quarante (E. ABOUT). Ursule Mirouet (H. DE BALZAC). 


A FULL LIST OF ALL MESSRS. LONGMANS’ BOOKS ON LATIN AND FRENCH WILL BE SENT POST FREE 
ON APPLICATION. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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NEW EDITIONS BROUGHT DOWN TO THE 


END OF THE 


LONGMANS'’ HISTORICAL SERIES FOR SCHOOLS. 
By T. F. TOUT, M.A., Professor of History and Director 
of Advanced Study in History in the University of 
Manchester. In Three Books. Crown 8vo. 

New Edition of Book I. brought down to the Con- 
clusion of Peace with Germany in 1919. 


Book I.—A First Book of British History, from the 
Earliest Times to 1919. With 8g Mus- 
trations, 13 Genealogical Tables, and 26 
Maps and Plans. 3s. 6d. 


New Edition of Book II. brought down to the Signing 
of the Armistice. 
Book II.—A History of Great Britain, from the 
Earliest Times to 1918. With 36 Maps and 
Plans, 8 Genealogical Tables, and 147 Por- 
traits and other Illustrations. 


- 


5s. 6d. 
Book I1. is also issued in Two Parts. 
Part I.—From the Earliest Times to 1485. 38. 6d. 
Part Il.—From 1485 to 1918. 3s. 6d. 
New Edition of Book III. brought down to the Sign- 
ing of the Armistice. 


Book III.—An Advanced History of Great Britain, 
from the Earliest Times to 1918. With 
29 Genealogical Tables and 63 Maps and 
7 Plans. 10s. 6d. 
Book ITT. is also issued in Three Parts. 


Part JI.—From the Earliest Times to 1485. 4s. 
Part TI.—From 1485 to 1714. 
Part I[].—From 1714 to 1918. 46. 


New Edition brought down to the Conclusion of the 
Great War. 

A STUDENT’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM 

THE EARLIEST TIMES. By SAMUEL RAWSON 


GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D. With 378 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo. 2is. 
Or in Three Volumes as follows :— - 

Vol. I.—n.c. 55 to a.p. 1509. With 173 Illus. Crown 8vo. 68s. 6d. 


Crown X8vo. 68. 6d. 
Crown &vo. 68. 6d. 


With 96 Hl fistrations. 
With 116 Illustrations. 


Vol. II.—1509 to 1689. 
Vol. TL1.—1689 to 1919. 


New Edition brought down to the Peace of Versailles. 


OUTLINE OF ENGLISH HISTORY. B.C. 55— 
A.D. 1919. By S. R. GARDINER, LL.D. With 71 
Illustrations and 17 Maps. Crown 8vo. 4s. 

Or in Two Parts— 


First Period, R.c. 55 to a.D. 1603. Is. 9d. 
Second Period, 1603 to 1919. 2s. 6d. 


New Edition brought down to the Peace of Versailles. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PEACE OF VER- 
SAILLES, 1919. By CYRIL RANSOME, M.A., late 
Professor of Modern Literature and History, Yorkshire 
College, Victoria University. With Tables, Plans, Maps, 
Index, etc. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Or in Two Parts, 38. each. 


Part I.—To THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH, a.p. 1603. 
Part II.—a.p. 1603 to 1919. 


A SUMMARY OF RANSOME'’S SHORT HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND, FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO 
THE PEACE OF VERSAILLES. Crown 8vo. Is.9d. 


GREAT WAR. 


New Edition brought down to the end of the War. 


A HISTORY OF EUROPE. By A. J. GRANT, M.A., 

King’s College, Cambridge, Professor of History in Leeds 
University. 
The new Edition, revised in 1920, brings the narrative 
down to the End of the Great War, and includes New 
Chapters on England and Great Britain. With 13 Coloured 
Maps, and 13 Uncoloured Maps and Plans in the Text, 
including NEW MAPS, showing the European Countries 
engaged in the Great War with Dates of Entry into the 
Conflict, and the Furthest Advance of the German Army, 
Ig14 to 1918, with Line at Date of Armistice. 


Complete in one volume, Crown 8vo. 15s. NET. 
Also issued in Three Parts :— 
Part I.—The Classical World. 38. NET 
Part II.—The Middle Ages. 68. NET 
Part III.—Modern Europe. 6S3. NET 


The following New Chapters have been added :— 
Part HI. Chapter VE England in the Sixteenth Century. 
; X. Great Britain in the Seventeenth Century. 
. Great Britain in the Eighteenth Century. 
. Great Britain in the Nineteenth Century. 
. The Latest Age: Between Two Wars. 
. The Great War. 
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New Edition brought down to the end of the War. 


OUTLINES OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. By A. J. 
GRANT, M.A. The New Fdition, issued in 1919, brings 
the narrative down to the End of the Great War, and 
includes New Chapters on the History of England and 
Great Britain. With 95 Illustrations and 22 Maps and 
Plans, including NEW MAPS, showing the European Countries 
engaged in the Great War with Dates of Entry into the 
Conflict, and the Furthest Advance of the German Army, 
1914 and 1918, with Line at Date of Armistice. 
Complete in one volume. Crown 8vo. 

Also issued in Two Sections :— `~ 

Section I., containing Part 1., Tur CLassicaL Worvp, and Part II., TuE 
MIDDLE AGES. 3s. 6d. 
Section I., containing Part IH., TuE Mopern WORLD. 


The following New Chapters have been added :— 
Part If. Chapter IX. The British Isles to the Norman Conquest. 
À XVIL British History from 1066 to 1327. 
NXX. British History from 1327 to 1485—The 
Hundred Years’ War and the Wars of 
the Roses. 


The Age of the Tudors—British History from 
1485 to 1603. 
X. Great Britain under the Stuarts. 
XV. Great Britain in the Eighteenth Century, 1714 
to 1815 
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Part III. Chapter VI. 
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“a » XVIII. Great Britain in the Nineteenth Century, 
1815 to 1875. 
XIX. Forty Years of Peace between two Wars. 
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NXN. The Great War. 
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New Edition brought down to the Peace of Versailles. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR CATHOLIC 
SCHOOLS. By E. WYATT-DAVIES, M.A. With 15 
Maps in the Text. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
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New Edition brought down to the Peace of Versailles. 
OUTLINES OF BRITISH HISTORY. 
By E. WYATT-DAVIES, M.A. With 15 Maps in the text, 
go INustrations and 11 Genealogical Tables. Crown &vo. 4s. 
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Longmans’ Class-Books of English Literature 


PROSE WRITERS. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
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HEROES OF INDIAN HISTORY. By J. C. ALLEN. With 8 Maps and 37 Illustrations Is. 
TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By CHARLES and MARY LAMB. (Abridged.) With 28 INustrations, 
Introduction and Notes by D. SALMON 2s. 
CAPTAIN COOK’S VOYAGES. (Abridged.) With Frontispiece, Introduction and Notes by J. C. ALLEN is. 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By CHARLES READE. (Abridged.) With Frontispiece, Intro- 
duction and Notes by J. C. ALLEN 2s. 
THE LIFE OF NELSON. By ROBERT SOUTHEY. (Abridged.) With 12 Maps and INustrations, also 
Introduction and Notes by J. C. ALLEN Is. 
THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. By STANLEY WEYMAN. (Abridged.) With Introduction and Notes Is. 
WESTWARD HO! By CHARLES KINGSLEY. (Abridged.) With Frontispiece, Introduction and Notes 
by J. C. ALLEN is. 
A BOOK OF SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF R.L. s.d. FROUDE’'S SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. Selec- 

STEVENSON. Collected and Edited with Introduction and tions, with Introduction and Notes, by J. THornton, M.A. With 

Notes by S. G. Dunn, M.A. (Oxon.) 2 7 Ulustrations l a F > Z 
ENGLISH ` LETTERS SELECTED FOR READING IN SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF RICHARD JEF- 

SCHOOLS. By H. J. ANDERSON, M.A. A Collection of 76 FERIES. With Introduction and Notes by F. Tickner, D.Litt., 

Letters by 43 Representative Authors za 2 0 M.A., B.Sc... 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND. By Lewis CARROLL 1 6 TALES OF KING ARTHUR AND THE ROUND TABLE. 
MICAH CLARKE: A Tale of Monmouth’s Rebellion. By “Sir A. Adapted, with Introduction and Notes, by J. C. ALLFN, from the 
Conan Doyle. (Abridged eee With 20 Illustrations 2 6 “ Book of Romance, edited by ARDRE Lanc. With 20 Ilus- 
WHITE NY. By Sir A. Conan DoyLE. (Abridged trations un J. Forp a Le ss : 

Edition.) With 12 Illustrations 2 0 THE STORY OF THE GLITTERING PLAIN. By WILLIAM 
THE REFUGEES. A Tale of Two Continents. By ‘Sir A. CONAN Morris, With Introduction, Life and Notes ba suk ne 

DoyLe. (Abridged.) With Introduction and Notes by G. A. THE TALISMAN. By Sir WALTER Scott. (Abridged.) With 

TWENTYMAN, B.A., and 15 Illustrations 3 Ri 0 Biography by ANpREW Lanc; Introduction and Notes by- J. 
ERIC BRIGHTEYES. By Sir RIDER HAGGARD, K.B.E. (Abridged.) Thornton, M.A. a , a Sate M TA n 

With Introduction and Notes by J. Mariss, M.A., and with 3l- A WONDER BOOK. By NatTHANIFL HAWTHORNE. With Intro- 

IWustrations and Initials . 2 0 duction and Notesby Ana PERRY so om rr 
LYSBETH. A Tale of the Dutch. “By Sir RIDER HAGGARD, K.B.E. THE CORAL ISLAND. By R. M. BPALLANTYNE. (Abridged.) 

(Abridged.) With Introduction and Notes by J. B. D. GODFREY, With Frontispiece, Introduction and Notes by A. S. Terkry, M.B. 

M.A., and 11 Illustrations a _ a : 2 0 IVANHOE. By Sir WALTER Scorr. (Abridged.) With Biography 
HEREWARD THE WAKE. “Last of the English.” By CHARLES by ANDREW LanG; Introduction and Notes by T. H. ALLEN 

Kinascey. (Abridged.) With Introduction and Notes by W. H. A LEGEND OF MONTROSE. By Sir WALTER Scott. (Abridged. ) 

Barber, B.A. ass . 2 0 With Biography by ANDREW LANG; Introduction and Notes by 
THE HEROES ; or, Greek Fairy Tales for My Children. By CHARLES R. Lisuman, B.A. i a 

Kincstey. With Introduction and Notes by WALTER R. Pripeaux, QUENTIN DURWARD. By Sir WaLTER Scott. With Biography 

M.A. 6 Illustrations and 2 Maps . 1 6 by ANDREW Lana, Introduction and Notes by Jonn THORNTON, 
SETTLERS IN CANADA. By Captain MARRYAT. (Abridged. M.A. ie aie 8k cede, ee 

With Introduction and Notes by G. M. HaxpLey, B.A. 20| A CHRISTMAS CAROL. By Chani ES DICKENS With Intro- 
LITERARY SELECTIONS FROM CARDINAL NEWMAN. AMEE LAR LE U : 

With Introduction and Notes by A Sister oF NOTRE DANE 2 3 E ee Nea ee with Notes by L. B. TiLLARD, 
THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER. By Joun Ruskin . 0 9 | ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Dasire Deror.  (Abridged.) With 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. By T. Hucues. (Abridyed.) Introduction and Notes by T. W. SILVERDALE, and Illustrations 

With Frontispiece, and Introduction and Notes by A. J. ARNOLD, areas SpeEp and H. J. Forp |. 

B.A. 1 9 GODS AND HEROES OF THE NORTH. By ALICE ZIMMERN. 

ECTI THA ERAY. Wi th I ta ti ad Girton College, Cambridge. With Notes and 12 Illustrations 
es ore ONS FROM TE ACK ith Introduction and | 6 | MACAULAY'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Selections. With 

Introduction and Notes by J. W. Bartram, M.A. ... sae 
LITTLE WOMEN. By L. M. Avcort, With introduetion and A y 

Notes by J. F. McWiLLiaĮȚ, The Belvedere School, Liverpool . 1 6 P T OF ENGLAND. Chapter I. yn 
TALES OF THE GREEK SEAS. By Anprew Lanc. With 7 MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Chapter II. With 

Nlustrations by H. J. Forp ek we ss pri . 1 9 Biography and Notes by D. SaLĒox n 
TALES OF TROY. By ANDREW Eie. With 7 Hlustrations by TANGLEWOOD TALES. By NATHANIEL “Hawtnorne. With 

H. J. Forn, and a Map .. i ou ey as . 1 6 Introduction and Notes by Guy KENDALL, M.A. we 

POETRY. 
NEW VOLUME. 

SOHRAB AND RUSTUM, AND BALDER DEAD. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. With Frontispiece, Intro- 
duction and Notes Is. 
A CHILD'S GARDEN OF VERSES. By Rosert Loris STEVFN- s.d. | MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME; with Ivry and 
son, With an Introduction by Guy KENpaALL, M.A., Head Master The Armada. With Biography by DÐ. Satwon, Introduction 
of the University College School, Hampstead ; and a Portrait 1 6 | and Notes by J. W. Barrram, M.A. : ae 
THE LADY OF THE LAKE. By Sir WALTER. Ea ort. With 
A i r POERRI FOR SCHOOLS. Fdited ny ane 1 6 | Biography by ANprREWw Lac, Introduction and Notes by W. 

THORNTON re j l HORTON SPRAGGE, M.A. On se és he 
THE STORY OF SIGURD THE VOLSUNG. Written in Verse by THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. By Sir WALTER Scott. 

Witttam Morris. With Portions condensed into Prose by WINE- i With Biography by AnprREWw Laxo, Introduction and Notes by F. 

FRED TURNER, B.A., Assistant Mistress, Ware Grammar School for Tickner, D.Litt., M.A.. B.Se. 

Girls, and HELEN Scott, B.A., Assistant Mistress, James Allen's | MARMION. By Sir WALTER Scott. With Biography by eens 

Girl's School, Dulwich. With Introduction and Glossary 2 0 | Lasc, Introduction and Notes by Guy KENvALL, M.A... 

THE MAN BORN TO BE KING. From “The Earthly Paradise.” . MILTON'S PARADISE LOST. Books I, I., HI, IV., V. Kach 
M With I lucti Lif Í Notes 19` with Biography of John Milton by D. SALMON, Argument and 

By WILLIAM MORRIS. i ntroduction, Life and Notes ues , Notes by W. ELLIOTT, M.A. Tach 
ATALANTA’S RACE AND THE PROUD KING. From “ The | MILTON’S COMUS, IL PENSEROSO, L'ALLEGRO, AND _ 

Earthly Paradise.” By Witrtam Morris. With Introduction and | LYCIDAS. With Biography of Milton by D. SALMON, Introduc- 

Notes 7 167 tion and Notes by W. ELLIOTT, M.A. 
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importance to their further progress, regrets that many 
children attending neither public, elementary, or second- 
ary schools receive no efficient education in early years ; 
and recommends that preparatory departments be 
attached to secondary schools wherever this is possible, 
and that pupils in such preparatory departments be 
eligible for grants from the Board of Education. 


3. That Local Education Authorities, in their Recon- 
struction Schemes, should assign adequate financial aid to 
such non-maintained secondary schools in their area as 
require it, without seeking to alter their distinctive character 


These were seconded by Miss Burstall, and on being put to 
the meeting were adopted. 


Democracy and Education. 


Papers on ‘‘ Democracy and Education ” were read by Miss 
Faithfull, M.A. (Ladies’ College, Cheltenham), and Miss Savill 
(Lincoln High School), and a discussion followed. 


At the close of the Conference the Chairman of the London 
County Council gave a reception at the Furzedown Training 
College. 


Association of Teachers in Technical Institutions— 
Annual Conference. 


The members of the Association of Teachers in Technical 
Institutions met for their eleventh Annual Conference at The 
Polytechnic, Regent Street, on May 24th and 25th. Mr. E. L. 
Rhead, of the College of Technology, Manchester, occupied the 
presidential chair for the second year in succession. In his 
presidential address he devoted himself to a spirited defence of 
technical education, being moved thereto by views expressed 
recently in certain quarters as to the value of a ‘‘ technical ” as 
compared witha “liberal” education. In the course of his speech 
he said that the hostility of the workers to primary education has 
been broken down and the antipathy to continued education is 
rapidly diminishing, but the hostility of those who lead the 
thought of the workers in educational matters to technical 
education still survives. There are signs that in some quarters 
it is diminishing, and its final disappearance is only deferred till 
the time when the true facts of the case are appreciated and the 
false premises of the arguments on which this attitude is based 
are exposed. 


There are those who decry technical education because they 
assert it is narrow, that it is restricted to bread and butter 
subjects, and that it does not expand the humanities side. They 
state that it only makes a more efficient workman a better tool 
to be exploited by the employer and by industry, and that it 
focuses more definitely a man’s energies and interests in the 
narrow groove connected with his employment. Such a concep- 
tion of technical education is not a correct one. It has no such 
narrow boundaries. It is not a question of merely imparting 
knowledge, so many rules, so many facts, so many formule, so 
many methods. Technical education, like all other true educa- 
tion, is a mental training, a teaching to think, to enquire, to 
explore, to apply. A “liberal” education can do no more. 
The technical student is acquainted with the trend of his subjects, 
his interest is ensured and his progress is more rapid. He is not 
wandering in totally unknown paths which possess little direct 
interest. A well-regulated course, with good live teachers, 
makes him methodical; the gradual development of his main 
subject and the collateral studies bearing upon it naturally 
produce a process of reasoning and evolve an ability to follow 
step by step in proper sequence a train of thought to a proper 
conclusion. 


“ Can any form of education do more ? Nor are the humani- 
ties neglected. The historical development of his subject, the 
sources of raw materials, the destruction of the products, and 
the economic basis of his processes and activities form a neces- 
sary part of the training, and are included in every satisfactory 
course. The distinguishing feature of technical education is 
that it deals with real things. Surely it is not to be blamed 
because it is at the same time useful. Useful to the individual 
and the State. The great fault of liberal education up to the 
present is that it has been too retrospective and introspective. 
Dead languages, dead history, ancient philosophy. Technical 
education is prospective, its outlook is for the future.” 


Those who are supporters of a liberal education for the masses 
of the people, as opposed to technical education, always place 
economics prominently in their programme. Is not technical 
education the best type of education for securing what they are 
aiming at? It fits a man to make the best of himself in his every 
day life, to serve the community and himself better ; it makes 
him a better citizen, and not less able to appreciate his relationship 
and duty to others. It does not dull his perceptions or his 
keenness in matters of general interest, but by making him sure of 
himself, strengthens and increases his manliness. Technical 
education has no narrow aims, but gives a wider outlook, a truer 
perspective, a clearer aim and a more logical and definite effort 
to benefit himself and his fellows. 


I have stressed this point because it is not only among the 
leaders of educational movements among the workers that this 
Opposition exists. Technical education is still looked at askance 
by some in the Universities who have not yet reached the 
twentieth century in their historical researches. 


‘“ There is a place for technical education; not an inferior 
place, but one of importance equal to that of any other type. 
If our nation is great it has been made so by its men of action, 
and no doubt should be cast upon the efficiency of that form 
of education that trains men for action. Nor should any 
obstacle be permitted to stand or be placed in the way of its 
development by those who think otherwise. I would invite all 
those whose interest lies in the education of the masses, whose 
desire it is to develop a mind training to enable any man to make 
the most of himself for himself, and for the nation to see that 
education in technical schools is carried out in a generous spirit 
and not narrowed down to a mere industrial instrument, but 
made comprehensive and progressive.” 


Mr: Rhead went on to speak of the many qualities needed for 
the making of a good technical teacher. In addition to those 
qualities which are demanded from every teacher, the technical 
teacher must have acquired a knowledge of industry and indus- 
trial requirements in a practical manner, and industry can as 
readily claim him as the teaching profession. He added that the 
opinion is sometimes expressed that education should not com- 
pete with industry in the emoluments offered to teachers, that 
men should be content to enter the profession on account of its 
selectness and environment, and that its attractions in these 
respects should compensate for low salary. But to get the right 
type of man, the technical schools must compete with industry 
and payment must be made accordingly. 


Mr. Rhead also made a plea for more scholarships for those 
students who desired a technical education, for it is necessary 
that students where talents and individuality fit them for industry 
should have every facility to train for that purpose. 


‘‘Tt is sometimes argued that such facilities exist, and are 
afforded in other ways by universities. We would point out that 
we desire these scholarships to train men whose knowledge of 
the principles underlying the processes they apply and control 
shall be such that they are alive to every possibility and the 
effect of ever-varying conditions. 


‘It is felt that the provision of such scholarships will secure 
the training of a large amount of talent that is now wasted. 
At present the age of selection does not secure the training of 
the pupil whose development is slower but much more substan- 
tial, nor of those whose circumstances in early years prevent 
them from benefiting by existing facilities. Again the methods 
of selection are too rigid in character, and by fixing subjects and 
standards for adults secure only pupils of a certain type. Candi- 
dates of exceptional brilliance ina particular direction are missed, 
and these men have to toil long years before they secure recog- 
nition, even if their enthusiasm survives the strain of drudgery.” 


After the presidential address came a series of resolutions. 
Notable among these was one asking for more elasticity in the 
curriculum and organisation of junior technical schools. 


But it was evident that there was great feeling behind one on 
salaries which ran thus :— 


“ That in general the increases in salaries of technical teachers 
have been inadequate when compared with the general rise in the 
cost of living ; whereas the cost of living has increased 135 per 
cent., the salaries of technical teachers, on the average, have 
increased about 30 or 40 percent, Consequently the Association 
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views with apprehension the danger of a serious shortage of 
properly qualified technical teachers in the near future. It 
therefore urges :— 


(1) The immediate adoption of the scale of salaries in technical 
institutions as formulated by the Association. 


(2) That every teacher should be placed at once on the scale 
at that point which he would have reached if the scale 
had been in operation for the whole of his teaching 
service.” 


` The scale referred to is as follows :— 


A.—Full-time teachers. 


ASSISTANTS—-£300 to £600 in I0 years. 
PRINCIPAL ASSISTANTS—-£400 to £700 in 10 years. 
HEADS oF DEPARTMENTS—Three grades according to work 
and responsibilities :— 
(1) £500 to £700 in 5 years. 
(2) £600 to £800 in 5 years. 


(3) £800 to £1,000 in 4 years. 


B.—Part-time teachers.—Sessional Fees for a period of two 
hours per week for a session of 30 weeks. 


(1) Responsible teachers in charge of a subject—{45 to {60 
in 3 years. 


(2) Assistants—/3o0 to £40 in 4 years. 


At the Private Session which was held on Tuesday resolutions 
were also passed urging the Board of Education and Local 
Education Authorities to accelerate the formation of the third 
Burnham Committee for Technical Teachers, and asking that 
pending the report of such Committee Local Education Authori- 
ties shall make immediate increases as in the latest Civil Service 
award, such advances to be incorporated in the new scales when 
formulated by the Burnham Committee. 


Other resolutions were as follows :— 


Scholarships. 


That in the opinion of this Association there is an urgent need 
for an immediate and considerable increase in the number of 
Scholarships available at Day Technical Institutions for Students 
proceeding from (1) Secondary Schools; (2) Junior Technical 
Schools ; (3) Evening Classes. 


Superannuation. 


(1) That teaching service in any University or Institution 
accepted as efficient by the Board of Education should be 
regarded as ‘‘ recognised service.” 


(2) That in the case of teachers who transfer to educational 
administration, service so spent should be ‘' recognised service.” 


Whitley Councils. 


That a National Council for Education on the lines recom- 
mended in the Whitley Report should be formed, to be composed 
half of representatives of Local Education Authorities, and half 
of representatives of teachers. The teachers’ representatives 
shall be the Registration Council, together with others chosen in 
the same way. 


Day Continuation Schools. 


(a) That this Association is of opinion that all Day Continua- 
tion Schools should be provided by Local Education Authorities. 


(b) That Works Day Continuation Schools should conform 
in general to the regulations laid down by the Board of 
Education. They should be open to inspection by the Board 
of Education and the Local Education Authority, and should 
form a constituent part of the educational scheme of the area in 
which they are situated. 


It was announced at the Private Session that the officers for 
next year were: President, Mr. E. L. Rhead ; Vice-President, 
Prof. Knox (South Wales School of Mines); Hon. Treasurer, 
Mr. J. W. Riley (Rochdale); Hon. Secretary, Mr. W. W. Sirman 
(Birmingham Technical School). Mr. Abbott has retired from 
the post of Hon. Secretary after serving for ten years in that 
office, and for two years as President. 


The resolutions passed at the recent conference of National 
Associations called by the Teachers Council were adopted 
unanimously, and the Council was authorised to proceed further 
with the matter. 


Education at the British Association. 


The Education Section of the British Association will 
meet at Cardiff from 24th to 28th August, under the 
Presidency of Sir Robert Blair, Education Officer of the 
London County Council. Many of the papers to be read 
will deal with separate aspects of a system of National 
Education, and the President intends to open the way for 
discussion on a broad basis, taking a wider view even than 
that comprehended in the Education Act of 1918. 
Following the President’s address, the Report of the Com- 
mittee upon “ Training in Citizenship ” will be presented 
and discussed; Bishop Welldon, the Chairman of the 
Committee, has promised to open the discussion, and other 
speakers will be Lady Shaw and, it is hoped, General Sir 
Robert Baden-Powell. On Tuesday afternoon an animated 
discussion is expected upon the Supply of Teachers, the 
subject being opened by Mr. Spurley Hey, of Manchester. 
The first item to be considered on the Wednesday morning 
is ‘‘ The Relation of Schools to Life,” Mr. Linecar, Mr. 
McTavish, Secretary to the W.E.A., and Mr. Bray, Head of 
the Welfare Department of the Ministry of Labour, being 
the invited speakers ; this will be followed by a paper by 
Professor J. L. Myres, of Oxford, upon “ The Place of 
Geography in a Reformed Classical Education ’’; and in 
the afternoon Dr. Naesar, of the Anglo-Danish Students’ 
Bureau, will give an account of the Scandinavian proposals 
for encouraging International Post-graduate Education. 


On the Thursday morning the Education Section and the 
Psychological Sub-section will meet in joint session to con- 
sider various aspects of the theory of education, the chief 
speakers being Professor Percy Nunn, of the London Day 
Training College; Dr. Simon, the designer of the " Binet- 
Simon system of measuring intelligence ” ; and Dr. C. W. 
Kimmins. On the Friday the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, 
President of the Board of Education; Mr. Frank Fletcher, 
Headmaster of Charterhouse; Miss H. M. Wodehouse, of 
Bristol; and Principal Garnett, of Manchester, will deal 
respectively with the Universities, the Public Schools,- 
The Training Colleges and Higher Technical Schools in a 
National System of Education. 


Correspondence relating to the work of the Education 
Section should be addressed to the Recorder, Mr. Douglas 
Berridge, 1, College Grounds, Malvern. 


Simplified Spelling Society. 


The Reverend A. H. Sayce, the great authority on Ety- 
mology and Assyniology, has become a Vice-President of 
the Simplified Spelling Society. He recently stated: 
“I am entirely at one with the subject of Phonetic or 
Simplified Spelling, and I wish we could reform our con- 
tradictory and systemless collection of hieroglyphs which 
takes the place of it. Quite apart from the loss of time and 
labour involved in learning it, it is the chief obstacle to 
English becoming what otherwise it would be likely to 
become, the universal language.” 


Music Teachers’ Association. 


A meeting under the auspices of the Music Teachers’ 
Association was held recently to consider the question of 
Music Study in Boys’ Preparatory Schools. 


Mr. Stewart Macpherson, who was in the chair, said that 
the position of Music in Boys’ Schools was a difficult 
problem, for two main reasons: (1) There were still some 
Heads of Schools who did not recognise the true educa- 
tional value of music; and (2) others (while willing to 
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admit its inclusion in the time-table) were not always 
quite clear whether the results from the study were com- 
mensurate with the time and labour spent upon it. 


After enumerating the chief objects that could be 
attained by music-study, especially in the “ Appreciation ”’ 
Class, and the rightly conducted Singing Class, the speaker 
proceeded : Are the schools to be content merely to train 
the intellect, or are they also to try to raise the standard 
of the appreciation of beauty ? 
the Music Hall and the Cinema could be countered only 
by the recoil of a purified taste and a controlled imagina- 
tion, and it was here that music could help in bountiful 
measure, if presented (as it should be) as a great means of 
human expression. If this is true (and many believe it is) 
surely it should not pass the wit of man to devise some 
means by which the ‘“‘ Appreciation ” Class may play its 
part and help in the development of the very side of the 
boy’s nature to which too little attention has been paid in 
the past. 


The Rev. H. Costley White, Headmaster of Westminster, 
then dealt with the practical side of the question. He 
pointed out that pressure was brought to bear on Head- 
masters from all sides to include in the school curriculum 
many additional subjects, besides music, and it wag 
impossible to find room for all of them in the time-table. 
Examinations were a formidable obstacle to its inclusion, 
since in hardly a single examination was a candidate, 
unfortunately, allowed to offer Music as a qualifying 
subject. Parents were also, very often, a further obstacle, 
since many were not yet sufficiently educated to realise the 
true value of music. Despite these difficulties, however, 
continued the speaker, he fully agreed with Mr. Macpherson 
as to the importance of music as a class subject, and con- 
tended that it should have a place in the curriculum. He 
added that one way of making time for it would be to 
curtail some of the home work. 


Dr. Dorothy Brock, Headmistress of The Mary Datchelor 
School, gave her own experiences in Appreciation work in 
her own school. She spoke of the value of scientific and 
methodical Aural Culture and Appreciation work from the 
Kindergarten up to the highest forms, and stressed the 
point that the subject should be taught as systematically 
as any Other school subject. She furnished some remarkable 
examples of the results of music study, in the added power 
of concentration and in the stimulus to the imagination it 
gave to the pupils. In her experience music had sometimes 
proved the one door to the awakening of a child's intellect. 


In the subsequent discussion, the following speakers took 
part :—Mr. Percy A. Scholes, President of the Union of 
Directors of Music in Boys’ Secondary Schools; Mr. Basil 
Johnson, Musical Director of Eton College; Mr. Ernest 
Fowles; Mr. W. S. Oke; and Mr. H. S. Ward. 


The chief points which emerged from this discussion 
were :—(!) That, while in many Preparatory Schools the 
standard in musical work was very low, excellent work was 
being done in individual cases, where the presence of a 
singing-class was utilised to give the boys much systematic 
musical instruction; and that therefore this opportunity 
could be similarly used and extended in other schools. 


(2) That one reason for the low standard of music in 
Preparatory Schools was that any musical-class work that 
happened to be done was entrusted to any master who was 
available, and not necessarily to a qualified specialist. 


(3) That in some schools time might well be spared from 
games, which often absorbed a ridiculous amount of time. 


(4) That in a commercial age like the present anything 
which tended to counteract material influences and to 
emphasize the spiritual side of education was of vital 
importance. 


The vitiating eftect of. 


Mr. Macpherson, summing up, said that he thought the 
feeling of the meeting was that music should no longer be 
regarded as a luxury, but as one of the “ humanities,” and 
as something of real, practical value in education, and 
further remarked that what the musician asked of the 
educationist was to be allowed to contribute his own special 
experience (which he felt could be of real service) in the 
supreme task of educating the child. 


PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Messrs. Constable and Company have just published * Educa- 
tional Woodwork,” by David Brown, Assistant Master at 
Taunton’s School, Southampton, a recognised authority on 
the subject of Carpentry, Joinery and Educational Handwork 
generally. The volume is intended for the use of pupils 
attending a course of instruction in manual training, and, by 
supplementing their practical work in the class, should afford 
assistance in the more theoretical portions of the work, thus 
encouraging them, not only to take an intelligent interest in the 
tools and materials which they employ, but also to make models 
of their own design. 


The volume is fully illustrated. 


Miss M. E. Francis’s new novel, entitled ‘‘ Beck of Beckford,” 
is announced by Messrs. George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. The 
authoress, who in private life is Mrs. Francis Blundell, employs 
again the background of rural Lancashire as the scene of her new 
story. Mrs. Blundell lived for some years at Crosby, near 
Liverpool, so has always known and understood the North 
Country and its people, and has used this knowledge to advantage 
in many of her stories and sketches. 


Mr. George Moore has written an introduction to ‘‘ The Genius 
of the Marne,” a play by Mr. John L. Balderston, to be published 
shortly by Messrs. George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. Mr. Balderston, 
who is an American and a personal friend of the famous Irish 
writer, includes Marshal Jofire and the shade of Napoleon in his 
cast of characters. Mr. Moore's introduction has an additional 
interest in incidentally revealing to us for the first time his 
own views on the Great War. 


Miss C. Nina Boyle is well known in the political world as a 
prominent feminist and a clever speaker, and has herself made 
a plucky fight as an independent candidate for Keighley, in 
Yorkshire. She now reveals herselfinthe new light of authoress, 
and her first novel, ‘‘ Out of the Frying Pan,” is to be published 
shortly by Messrs. George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. It is said to 
have a particularly original and striking plot and to be full of 
exciting adventures and mysteries. 


“ The Socialist Ilusion,” by Reginald Tayler, will shortly be 
published by Messrs. George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. The book is 
described as a critical review of State Socialism, in which Social- 
ism is mercilessly criticised both from the academic and practical 
standpoint. 


The same publishers will also have ready at the end of this 
month ‘ The Quintessence of Bernard Shaw,” by H. C. Duttin. 
In it, after suggesting Mr. Shaw’s relation to “ Erewhon ” Butler, 
the writer disentangles and collates Shaw's views on such 
subjects as Immorality, Sex, Religion, Politics, Economics, and 
Education. 


The Education of Seamen.—A New Departure. 


On Saturday, May 29th, the S.S. “ Æneas ” sailed from Glas- 
gow for Australian ports. She has the distinction of being the 
first vessel to carry a library for the ship’s company specially 
planned to meet their educational needs and working under a 
system capable of extension to the whole Mercantile Marine. 
The provision of crews’ libraries is part of an educational scheme 
devised by a Commission of the World Association for Adult 
Education, 13, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2, which is repre- 
sentative of all the interests involved, and is working In co-opera- 
tion with other societies which exist for the benefit of seamen. 
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SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND 
UNIVERSITIES. 


Manchester College of Technology. 


The recently issued Report of the War Work of the Col- 
lege of Technology, Manchester (Faculty of Technology in 
Manchester University) gives an interesting account of 
the services rendered by members of the College in His 
Majesty’s Forces—particularly in connection with the Royal 
Engineers and the technical branches of the Roval Navy— 
and in the many fields of scientific research opened up by 
the war. 

Like other British Universities and University Colleges, 
the Manchester College made its principal contribution to 
the task of winning the war by supplying the Navy and 
Army with men whose character and intelligence owed 
a great deal to their College training. Among these men 
were some 150 students who had passed through the 
Officers’ Training Corps on their way to Commissions. 


The greater part of the Report before us is, however, 
concerned with College war work other than that of 
supplying men. It appears from this report that while the 
Military Authorities took some little time to realise the 
possible usefulness of an institution located in the midst of 
the principal centre of British industry and equipped for the 
highest technological education and research, the official 
attitude towards the College underwent a rapid meta- 
morphosis, so that before the war was over the College was 
bv no means large enough to undertake all the work which 
the Military Authoritics—including the Air Board as well 
as the Admiralty and the War Office—were anxious to 
entrust to it. Even the Entrance Hall was made into an 
otħce, in which the Manchester and District Armaments 
Output Committee emploved some fifty persons in organis- 
ing the production of munitions in the enginecring works 
of the district. At the close of the war this Committee 
marked their gratitude to the College by placing more than 
£16,000 in the hands of Trustees for entrance scholarships 
intended to enable engincering apprentices to receive a 
University education in the College. 


Royal College of Art. 


It is stated that the President of the Board of Education 
has oftered to Mr. Wiliam Rothenstein the post of Principal 
of the Royal College of Art, vacant by reason of the resigna- 
tion of Mr. A. Spencer. 


Bishop Strong. 


The appointment of Sir Thomas Banks Strong, Dean of 
Christ Church, Oxford, as Bishop of Ripon, involves a 
serious loss to “ The House ” in particular and to Oxford in 
. general. Dean Strong has always shown himself readv to 
take an active part in the life of the city. He has frequently 
ottered the use of the Cathedral for civic functions, seeking 
thereby to make the citizens realise that the Cathedral 
Church was something more than the Chapel of a College. 
As a member of the Teachers Registration Council Dr. 
Strong acted as Vice-Chairman, and attended regularly 
until the pressure of his duties as Vice-Chancellor during 
the war compelled him to withdraw from the Council’s work 
and eventually to resign his membership. At Christ Church 
he was a most popular head of the College, and many of his 
friends will feel that his departure to Ripon is in no real 
sense a promotion, since it is difficult to see how it can 
provide opportunities for more useful work than that which 
he has done so successfully at Oxford. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


Compliment to Lord Burnham. 


The honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred 
upon Viscount Burnham on June 15th, when Mr. Balfour 
became Chancellor of Cambridge University. Early in 
June, at a meeting of the Standing Joint Committee on 
Salaries, held at Hamilton House, the Chairman was 
presented with his robes by the members of the two panels. 

Sir George Lunn said that the idea of the gift was an 
inspiration, and no other suggestion had been received by 
his side with such cordiality. It had been taken up by 
Sir James Yoxall and his friends with equal enthusiasm. 

Sir James Yoxall joined entirely with the words of Sir 
George Lunn. 

Lord Burnham said that he owed much to his well- 
chosen friends. As a University man he most highly 
appreciated the honour Cambridge was to confer upon him, 
and he hoped that the work of the Committee would have a 
permanent influence upon education. 


Mr. James Malloch. 


Mr. Malloch, Principal of Dundee Training College, is 
the new Executive officer for the training of teachers in 
Scotland. 

He was first a pupil-teacher, then a student at Edinburgh 
University, obtaining honours in several classes and special 
distinction in Philosophy. 

He has been headmaster under the Dundee School Board, 
lecturer in Education at the Training College, and in 1906 
became first Director of Studies ta the St. Andrew’s Pro- 
vincial Committee. 


Dr. Walter Carroll. 


_ After two years’ service Dr. Carroll has been appointed 
permanent musical adviser to the Manchester Education 
Committee. A very large number of teachers have regularly 
attended his lectures. 

He desires to obtain satisfactory instruments for the 
schools and encourages the proper training of the speaking 
as well as the singing voice. 


Mr. J. G. Ranalow. 


Mr. Ranalow, Doctor of Music at Westminster School, 
who retired only last year when Dr. Gow resigned, has just 
died at the age of 76. Mr. Ranalow was for forty-two years 
in the service of the school and was responsible for singing, 
for choral services in the school and the Abbev, and for 
concerts. He is the musician in the Royal Academy 
picture of “ Prayer Up School.” 


Mr. Stanley Thorogood. 


Mr. Thorogood is now Principal of the L.C.C. School of 
Arts and Crafts, Camberwell, after twenty-three years spent 
as Art Director at Stoke. 

At a gathering at the North Stafford Hotel, a cheque 
and a gold watch were presented to him by those interested 
in the advancement of art education in the Potteries. 

The presentation was made by Mrs. Pidduck, the chair 
being occupied by Major F. H. Wedgwood, president of the 
Ceramic Art Society. 


Mr. G. M. E. Hamilton, M.A. 


Mr. Hamilton, one of the founders of the National Union 
of Teachers, and for thirty-two years the Honorary 
Treasurer, recently died at the age of 79. i 

The Union named its new offices Hamilton House, in his 
honour. 

He was buried at Bexley, and the service was attended 
by a large and representative gathering. 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


Gift to Cambridge. 

The substantial sum of £165,000 has been allocated to 
Cambridge University by the trustees of the late Mr. 
Wilham Dunn, for the building of an institute of Bio- 
Chemistry, for providing adequate incomes for the professor 
and his staff, and for the endowment of research. Already 
the preliminary scheme for the endowment has been 
approved and published by the High Court and a committee 
formed to carry out its terms. 


Hostels for Teachers. 

Secondary school teachers in Bradford have suggested 
to the Education Committee that in view of the scarcity 
of housing accommodation hostels should be established by 
the Authority. | 

The Governors of the Bradford Girls’ Grammar School 
have asked the Committee to buy a house and lease it to 
them for a teachers’ hostel ; a sub-committee with power to 
act has been appointed to deal with the proposals. 


Cure for Stammering. 

Six centres were opened by the L.C.C. in January for the 
treatment of children afflicted with stammering. The 
classes have been successful and are to be continued. 
Several boys, who could scarcely get out a word, have been 
cured and can now recite poetry ; others can read aloud, but 
still hesitate when asked a question. Many more boys than 
girls have the failing, which is more prevalent in the Fast 
End than elsewhere. 


Schoolmasters’ Trading Society. 

The masters of a secondary school in Paris have consti- 
tuted themselves a Co-operative Society to obtain food and 
clothing for themselves at wholesale rates. The State 
has provided a loan and they have begun by purchasing 
supplies of groceries, oil and coffee. 


Protest of the L.C.C. Staff. 

Two Scotsmen were appointed by the London Education 
Committee as Technical officers, although the staff associa- 
tion sent a letter of protest against filling superior positions 
from outside instead of promoting those already in the 
service. 


Lord Rothermere’s Gifts. 

Lord Rothermere has offered £20,000 to Oxford University 
for the purpose of endowing a chair of the History of the 
United States of America, in memory of his son, Captain 
the Hon. Harold Vyvyan Harmsworth, M.C., who was 
killed in the war. 

The offer has been gratefully accepted and the conditions 
laid down. 

In 1910 Lord Rothermere founded the King Edward VII 
Chair of English Literature, now held by Sir Arthur Quiller 
Couch, and in 1918 founded the Vere Harmsworth Pro- 
fessorship of Naval History, both at Cambridge University, 
the latter in memory of his second son, killed in the battle 
of the Ancre. | 


Keble College Jubilee. 

The jubilee of Keble College, Oxford, was celebrated on 
June 24th. It was founded to enable students of limited 
means to secure the advantages of an Oxford education. 
Keble has been among other things a nursery of bishops, 
the twenty pupils who have held bishoprics including the 
present Bishops of London, Southwark, Stepney, Kensing- 
ton and Winchester. 

. Eight hundred Keble men foregathered, and Lord Curzon 
of Keclleston was among the speakers. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


To the Editor of THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


ENGLISH PROSODY. 


Sir,—It is surely a pity that the critic who briefly reviewed 
my little manual on English Prosody, The Measures of the Poets, 
in your Jane issue, had apparently found time to do little more 
than glance at the preface. Readers of THE EDUCATIONAL 
Times (of all papers) do not expect to be altogether misled as 
to the contents of a book, and such perfunctoriness, if that is indeed 
where the fault lies, is likely to damage the respect which they 
properly have for notices published in it. 


The chief contentions of the book are two: (1) that the trochee 
is the only possible basis for the metre or scansion of our triple 
measures, (2) that Metre and Rhythm, though they have much 
in common-—overlapping one another, so to speak—are yet as 
entities quite distinct. Both these contentions are set forth © 
at some length, yet F. A. W. writes that the author “‘ refuses to 
allow the existence of iambic rhythm in English at all.” Your 
readers will hardly be able to believe that on page 19, after 
quoting 

I come to bury Cæsar, not to praise him, 
as a line showing our 5ft. measure in its ‘‘ full ” form, I have 
written : 


“The comparative weakness of the ending—u—led the poets 
at an early stage to cut off the last syllable and make the 
‘‘ checked ” line their staple measure. Thijs at once altered the 
character of the line as a whole in a remarkable way, giving it 
that predominantly iambic rhythm which has so long been 
mistaken for its scansion; the normal rhythm became that of 


To : sleep,—perchance—to dream :—ay there’s—the rub a |! 
Here every foot has been cut in half, with a great gain of strength; 
and the cutting of the last foot in particular brings the line toa 
far more decided and effective close. How unmistakeable is 
the change of rhythm which follows from this bisection of the | 
feet may be seen by rewriting the line from Julius Cæsar as 


I come to slay the traitor, not to praise him. 
In saying the original we were compelled to emphasize the tro- 
chaic rhythm by the strong stress required for ‘bury’; now 
the even stronger one demanded by ‘slay’ has given to two- 
fifths of the line (‘I come to slay ’) an iambic movement.” 


A further plain illustration is afforded by L’Allegro. The 
metre or scansion of the poem, as everyone agrees, is trochaic, 
but when it is recited, the words fall into the various rhythmical 
groups here indicated by the dashes: 

Haste thee, Nymph,—and bring with thee— 
Jest—and youthful Jollity— 

Quips and Cranks—and wanton Wiles,— 
Nods and Becks—and wreathed Smiles. 


Rhythmically the first, third, and fourth lines begin with a 
cretic (-—u—), and the second with a faced-off monosyllable, 
while all four lines end iambically. 

Quoting: 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me, 

the reviewer says, ‘’ If that line is not five iambs, it is difficult 
to say what it is.” But ever rhythmically the whole line is not 
iambic. The word ‘‘ darkness ” is important and must not be 
run together with the following words ‘‘ and to me ” ; darkness 
and the poet do not form one idea like ‘‘ bread-and-butter,” or 
to take an exact rhythmical parallel, ‘‘ Beauty and the Beast.” 
There is therefore in recitation a very slight pause after “' dark- 
ness,” giving the word the required amount of detachment and 
emphasis, and the result is that rhythmically the line falls into 
two portions: the first begins with two iambic units of rhythm 
(which are not metrical feet), but these melt into a trochaic 
rhythm at ‘‘darkness’’; the second portion, ‘‘and to me,” 
gives the rhythm of a cretic. 


This varving of the rhythmical units is the very art of verse, 
and my book, while explicitly recognising iambic rhythms among 
others, is an attempt to make the whole matter clear. Had the 
reviewer read it, or had he not ? And in either case what are we 
to think ? 

Your obedient servant, 
M. A. BAYFIELD. 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 


The Petulant Pedagogue—and Others. 

Among the countless books on education which issue 
from the press, a few are justified to the extent of being 
worth buying; more are justified to the extent of being 
worth borrowing; and some ought to be neither bought 
nor borrowed, but instantly destroyed. In this last class 
I should place all books written by teachers who affect 
to despise their work or to speak of it in cynical terms. It 
is becoming in a man that he should regard himself lightly 
and with a certain scorn, but it is an impropriety savouring 
of treachery for him to despise the task by which he is 
willing to earn a livelihood. If the work gives him no 
satisfaction he ought to leave it. While he remains in it 
he ought not to nourish his own vanity by pretending that 
he is too good for his task, or by suggesting that the task 
itself is a fitting theme for gibes and sneers. 

These reflections—obvious and trite enough—are the 
result of reading a small paper-covered volume issued by 
T. Owen and Sons, of Oswestry, “ Printers, Stationers, and 
Account Book Makers (Military Rubber Stamps a Speci- 
ality).” It is admirably produced, and reflects considerable 
credit on the firm I have named. It is entitled ‘‘ From a 
Common Room Window,” and the author disguises himself 
as ‘‘ Orbilius.” The real owner of this name is said to have 
lived to be a hundred, although he taught Horace, and 
earned from him the nickname Plagosus. Perhaps the 
pleasantest thing recorded of the original Orbilius is that he 
lost his memory in his old age, a circumstance which saved 
us, it may be, from having to wrestle with his reminiscences. 

Our Orbilius is of different metal, suave and mellow of 
temper, able to look upon his work with a kindly eye, and 
retaining a gentle humour even in regard to Headmasters’ 
Wives and Governors. Of these he says little beyond 
describing them as themes of the most piquant chapters in 
his collection of memories as yet unwritten. He promises 
that when he has put a safe distance between himself and 
these important classes, he will give the chapters to an 
expectant world. 

Meanwhile he has given us a most agreeable little book, 
beginning with a discussion on “ Making a Start,” quoting 
the advice of an old hand : “ Sail in as if you’d been meeting 
the beggars every morning for the past three years.” Then 
follow a series of amusing discourses on such topics as 
Headmasters, the Castigator, School Reports, and an 
Usher’s Day. On Reports there are some happy sugges- 
tions for avoiding conventional but colourless adjectives, 
such as ‘‘ weak,” “ fair,” etc. Thus of the Latin of Brown 
ma. we might say, ‘‘ At his best he reminds one of Cicero at 
his worst.” This, Orbilius tells us, will please any well- 
brought-up parent, since the mere mention of Cicero hints 
at tremendous possibilities. Of Jones’s History we might say, 

“ The only parts of our rough island story 

That count with Jones are those that men call gory ”’ ; 
while his ignorance of Geography might be subtly indicated 
by some such phrase as * All knowledge is relative.” 

The book ends with a couple of chapters revealing the 
author as a man who respects his task and is mindful of its 
real rewards. A group photograph sets him thinking of 
boys who were lost in the war. ‘‘ None of them lived to 
become men of mark—in the usual sense of the term. Yet 
they had learnt to play the man, and they would in their 
several ways have developed into honest, clean-living 
citizens. But the Fates had something vaster in store for 
them, and when Atropos bent to give them early release, 
it was as heroes that they passed over to the unknown.” 


SILAS BIRCH. 


REVIEWS. 


Education. 

A Four YEARS’ COURSE OF LITERATURE FOR SCHOOLS. A 
Handbook for Teachers: by Dora M. Hollom. (Long- 
mans, Green and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 7 

Yet another book to tell us how to do it. In accordance 
with the general custom of teachers to-day the author has 
expanded a few notes of lectures into book form. We think it 
high time that some tribunal other than that of a publisher 
should decide whether such books are really worth printing. 
This is not to imply that the one before us is bad. It is no 
better and no worse than its fellows. The author is evidently 
an enthusiast, but like all such is apt to forget that the only 
method by which a knowledge and appreciation of literature 
is to be obtained is by reading, reading, reading, and that no 
amount of pious and unctuous gush on the part of the teacher 
can cause any child to swallow a literary pill except in his own 
way and at his own pace. If this were more fully realised we 
should have less intellectual hypocrisy displayed by pupils in 
what after all is a subject for students’ zeal rather than teachers’ 
display. As usual, the book would seem to imply that no 
English literature of any value has been created during the last 
fifty years. 

EDUCATION AND TRAINING FOR THE ELECTRICAL AND ALLIED 
ENGINEERING INDUSTRIES. A report of the Education 
Committee of the British Electrical and Allied Manu- 
facturers’ Association. (Edward Arnold. 3s. 6d. net.) 

This little book is an encouraging sign of reconstruction from 
within. Mr. Fleming and his Committce are to be congratu- 
lated upon the issue of such a valuable report in such a con- 
venient and attractive form. 

The only point with which we would quarrel is the tendency 
to perpetuate class-distinctions and to make the transference 
from the ‘‘tradesman’’ to the ‘‘engineer’’ an almost im- 
possible matter. Indeed the doctrine of ‘ predestination ” 
is pushed to extreme limits. We do not like the new class of 
“research apprentice.” This matter is surely one for ex- 
perience rather than for apprenticeship. The members of the 
Committee being largely employers naturally take the view 
that “continued education should preferably be given in a 
school attached to the Works.” This we believe is neither the 
experience nor the conviction of those most interested in the 
development of young people, whether engincers or others. 
The final recommendation of co-operation between employers 
and external agencies and facilities for education of their 
employees is, we think, much to be preferred. 
EVENING PLAY CENTRES FOR CHILDREN: 

Trevelyan. Methuen. 5s. net. 

This book is made up of a twelve-page introduction by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, 146 pages of text, and 37 pages of appendices. 
It gives an account of the origin and growth of the evening play 
centres in London, for which Mrs. Ward was so largely responsible. 
Similar work in the large provincial towns is also included. 
The story is written from within, and with full knowledge. 
The presentation is excellent, the tone sympathetic, and the 
general style attractive. The subject matter is somewhat 
depressing, since it includes vivid accounts of the ghastly circum- 
stances under which so many of the poor children live in the 
slums of London and of the great provincial towns. But there 
is always the comfort of learning what has been done to mitigate 
the hardships of at least a small percentage of the sufferers. 
The claim is made that the schools belong to the children during 
extra-school hours, as well as during what is technically known 
as the school day, and an excellent case is made out for the ex- 
tension ot the privilege of house room for homeless youngsters 
during the period between afternoon school and the return of 
parents from their day's work. The book is well documented 
in every way. The evidence of the children themselves is 
adduced: the teachers are also placed in the witness box: 
photography is made to bear its silent testimony to the truth 
ot the text. A dozen illustrations give life to the book, and the 
five appendices supply all manner of valuable practical help 
to those who are interested in the subject and willing to help. 
Altogether an excellent bit of propaganda work in a most worthy 
cause. S.K. 


by Janet Penrose 
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CoLERIDGE—Biographia_ Literaria; WorDSwoRTH—Prefaces 
and Essays, 1800-1815: edited by George Sampson, with 
an Introductory Essay by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. Cam- 
bridge Press. 10s. 

This is surely the edition so long desired by students and lovers 
of a fascinating literary period. Mr. Sampson’s editorship 
needs no recommendation. His work is done not well, but 
excellently. The chapters are re-arranged so that the bulk of 
biographia literaria of real worth is given together while the less 
important chapters are grouped at the end. Various appendices 
give the prose of Wordsworth, which must be read concurrently 
with Coleridge. Yet, scholarly thaugh the work of the author 
undoubtedly is, it must yield in charm and attractiveness to 
the introduction contributed by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 
This surely is the touch of the master hand. Clear, critical, 
gently satirical, the writer chains our attention and compels 
us to read even the dullest pages which follow. Passages such 
as the following are irresistible : “ . through chapters xviii 
and xix (Coleridge) treats us to a realty superb display of archery 
upon the target of poetic diction—until we seem to hear Apollo’s 
own bow twanging, as shot upon shot whistles into the gold ; 
pauses, wipes his brow, lets fall some chatty, well-chosen remarks, 
a little heated, but obviously irrelevant enough to be only his 
own fun, and gencrally suggesting the spirit of a tea interval 
ab ie cae ol a second time the Wedding-Guest turns away ; from an 
entertainment superlative indeed, but curiously irreconcilable 
with his card of invitation. Last time he dressed for a wedding 
and found himself attending a confessional. This time a con- 
fessional was advertised, but its closing stages have been re- 
miniscent rather of a Pleasant Sunday Afternoon.” 

After this Coleridge must be read and can be the better 
appreciated. This altogether is a volume of uncommon worth, 
to be read and re-read, to be enjoyed ever and again. We con- 
gratulate the editor ; we have seen nothing better. 


Stops; or How to Punctuate—a handbook for writers and 
students: by Paul Allardyce. 2s. 

This little book is essential for the reference shelf. It sets out 
in attractive style the ordinary rules and conventions of a subject 
which usually receives somewhat scanty and incidental treatment 
in English books and courses. The appendix on “ How to correct 
a printer’s proof ” is especially valuable. 


NATURALISM IN ENGLISH POETRY: by Stopford A. Brooke. 
7s. 6d. J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd., London and Toronto. 
This volume consists chiefly of a series of lectures delivered 
at University College, London, in 1902. It should be in the hands 
of all who love—and especially of all who teach—English 
Literature, and should find a place on the shelves of each school 
reference library. 

It is a privilege to have the benefit of these lectures at second- 
hand, and in a form of which death cannot rob us. The matter 
of them is erudite and thoughtful, the manner happy in phrase 
and vivid. The final impression left on the mind is that Mr. 
Stopford-Brooke was far more than a scholarly critic, for with 
his great literary knowledge was combined a degree of freshness 
and vitality, of sympathy with Nature (in the largest sense), of 
enthusiasm for all that is sincere and true, which makes his 
utterances of abiding value. While he was carefully teaching 
us to know better the poetic giants of old, his ears were strained 
with eager anxiety to catch the first cry of the new spirit which 
should be born of this restless and passionate age. 


Classics. 


Res Metrica: An Introduction to the Study of Greek and 
Roman Versification : by the late W. R. Hardie. (Oxford. 
1920. 7s. 6d.) 

This book supplies—or at least partly supplies—something that 
classical students have long required, a concise statement of the 
metrical laws of Greek and Roman poetry. Its defects, a certain 
roughness of design and inequality of treatment, together with 
the absence of an index, are probably due to the author’s pre- 
mature and lamented death; and they are greatly outweighed 
by its merits. But asa text-book it would certainly be improved 
by a fuller statement of elementary rules and a curtailment of 
controversial discussion. 

It is divided into two parts; the first dealing with the simpler 
and more familiar forms of verse, and here there is little room for 
criticism. The first fifty pages on the heroic hexameter are 


mainly an expansion of a previous essay by Prof. Hardie in his 
“Roman Poetry,” and they are particularly good. The seven 
pages on the elegiac couplet seem by comparison somewhat 
meagre and incomplete. It would be useful to have a fuller 
statement of the differences between Greek and Roman practice ; 
e.g., of the contrast between the versification of Theognis and 
Martial, neither of whom are even mentioned. The remainder 
of Part I contains a fairly adequate statement of the rules for 
anapezsts, iambics, the varieties of trochaic metre, and hendcca- 
syllabics. Part II consists of three independent essays: one a 
good account of Horace’s metres, and the second an interesting 
but rather slight history of metre at Rome. Here the young 
student would probably be glad of a much more elaborate 
discussion of the changes introduced by Ennius, when he adapted 
the dactylic hexameter to the trochaic rhythm of the Latin 
language. The third and longest essay on Greek lyric verse, 
confessedly the most difficult subject, is the least satisfactory. 
For a text-book there is too large an amount of controversial 
minutiz, and it seems a pity that no reference is made to the 
most valuable English contribution to ancient metric, Walter 
Headlam's essay on ‘‘ Greek Lyric Metre,” in the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, 1902. F.A. W. 


Modern Languages. 


La CorRIDA: by V. Blasco Ibañez, and translation by C. D. 


Campbell, R.F.S.E. Text and translation on opposite 
pages. Is. 6d. Harrap’s Bi-lingual Series. 128 pp.+ 
introduction. 


This little booklet gives us the first five chapters of Ibañez’ 
novel, “ Sangre y Arena,” together with the closing chapter 
of the same, and recounts in wonderful detail the story of a bull- 
fight, as perhaps no pen but that of Ibañez could have depicted 
it. The translation quite fulfils the claims made for it in the 
preface, especially in respect to its strict fidelity to the original. 


EL LICENCIADO VIDRIERA: Edited by E. A. Peers, M.A., with 
introduction, notes, and vocabulary. Harrap and Co. 

This should be quite useful as a one-term reader for schools. 
The introduction gives a very brief outline of the life of Cervantes, 
and the notes are mainly translations of the more difficult phrases. 
More might have been said about points of syntax with advan- 
tage, and surely the note on 38, 3, misses the point: “ novit ” 
does not mean “‘scorns.’’ The vocabulary has been carefully 
compiled. 


PRIMERAS LECTURAS EN ESPANOL: 
Ginn and Company. 

The author’s aim has been to use simple language, with but 
few idioms and vet to give the text the local colour that makes 
it genuinely Spanish. She has achieved her aim, and the book 
should be both popular and useful in the hands of young students. 
An excellent set of easy exercises adds to the value of the book. 


by Carolina M. Dorado. 


COMMERFIAL SPANISH: by C. F. McHale. 5s. Geo. G. Harrap 
and Co. 

This is one of the best and most serviceable books on Com- 
mercial Spanish we have seen. It touches upon a large number 
of commercial subjects, and is well supplied with facsimiles of 
documents. Especially useful is the chapter on mercantile 
terminology, and the vocabulary is unusually full. 

A COMMERCIAL SPANISH READER: 3s. 6d. 

Longmans, Green and Co. 

A useful collection of passages taken from various commercial 
magazines and newspapers, which should be serviceable to 
students working for the various examinations in commercial 


Spanish. 


by John Warren. 


Sones DE La Lira INGLESA: by G. de Zéndegui. 5s. 
Humphrey Milford—Oxford University Press. 

The author has skimmed the cream of English poetry, from 
Shelley and Keats to Edmund Gosse and Robert Bridges, to 
turn it into Spanish verse,so that some of the strains of the singers 
of these colder climes may perchance gladden the hearts of his 
country men in the sunny South. To English readers with a 
fair knowledge of Spanish the book will doubtless be very 
interesting. Of its value as Spanish poetry we would not pre- 
sume to speak. 
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Cambridge University Press 


A NEW GEOMETRY BY C. GODFREY, M.V.O. M.A., AND A. W. SIDDONS, M.A. 


Practical Geometry 
Crown 8vo. Price 5s net; or in two parts, 3s 
net each :—Part I, Straight Line, Similarity, Area ; 
Part II, Circle, Loci and Envelopes, Solid Geometry 


A book designed to take the average student through 
the course indicated by the age of 15. With this object, 
the usual formal methods of teaching Geometry have been 
abandoned whenever an informal method seemed educa- 
tionally preferable. Certain propositions, however, are 
still presented in the traditional way. 


— — er mc 


The By C. DAVISON, Sc. D. 
Elements of Analytical Conics 


Crown 8vo. 10s net. 


“Dr Davison’s book may be recommended to candi- 
dates preparing for examinations. . . . The student has 
his attention fixed on the matters which are of really 
fundamental importance.’’—The Journal of Education. 


Plane Trigonometry 


fot Secondary Schools. Crown 8vo. 6s 6d net. 


“ The first sixteen chapters of this book include the 
ordinary course of elementary Trigonometry, while the 
remaining four deal with de Moivre’s Theorem, series, &c. 
The book is well up to the standard set by the author in 
his well-known textbooks of algebra and geometry.” 


The A.M.A. 


Euclid in Greek 
With introduction and notes by Sir THomas L. 
HEATH, K.C.B., Sc.D., F.R.S. Book I. Crown 
8vo. 10s net. 


The editor has long been of opinion that, if the study of 
Greek and Euclid be combined by reading at least part 
of Euclid in the original, the two elements will help each 


other enormously. 
Advanced 
Lecture Notes on Light 


By J. R. Eccirs, M.A., Headmaster of Greshams’ 


School, Holt. Crown 4to. 7s 6d net. 


“ Deals successfully with Rainbows, Magnifying Power, 
Chromatic Aberration, Spherical Aberration, the Wave 
Theory of Light, Interference, Diffraction, and the 
Polarization of Light. Thesubject is well handled, and the 
volume will be found most useful.” —The English Mechanic. 


Britain in the Middle Ages 


A History for Beginners. Stories retold from 
the chronicles. By FLORENCE L. BOWMAN. 
Crown 8vo. With 28 illustrations. 3s net. 

“ Happy are the children of to-day who are introduced 


to the story of our country and people by such a book as 
this. Miss Bowman brings the fullest knowledge, drawn 


at first hand from early records, to her young pupils, and , 


presents it in simple, fresh, vivid speech. . . . The illus- 
trations are admirable.’’—The Literary World 


Theoretical Geometry 


Crown 8vo. Price 3s net. 

A sequel to Practical Geometry for those who continue 
their mathematical education beyond the age of 15 or 16. 
This is a succinct formal presentation of the propositions 
of the Cambridge schedule, designed to knit together the 
knowledge already acquired. 


Practical Geometry & Theoretical Geometry 
Complete in one volume. 7s net. 


Notes & Answers. Isnet. [Ready August 1920 


A Junior French Reader 


By Prof. R. L. G. Ritcure, M.A., and J. M. 
Moore, M.A. Crown 8vo. 4s 6d net. 


This book is intended to provide suitable readings for 
pupils who have been learning French for two or three 
years. The passages-which it contains are selected from 
standard authors; they illustrate widely different types 
of prose and verse, and they are comparatively easy. 


‘* The passages are chosen with the care and skill which 
one would naturally expect from the authors, and are 
representative of all branches of French Jiterature. .. . 
Good notes are given. .. . This is a capital work.” 

The Scottish Educational Journal, 

“ These extracts illustrate a variety of styles in verse 
and prose. ... The choice of pieces has been very 
discriminate.’’—L ducation. 


Graduated French Dictation 
By S. H. Moore, B.A. Crown 8vo. 3s 6d net. 


“ A collection of crisp and interesting fragments for 
dictation. We heartily recommend this book to moderh 
language teachers."’—The Journal of Education. 


“ The selections are well arranged, and should prove 
very helpful.""—The Secondary School Journal. 


English Grammar 


Descriptive and Historical. By T. G. Tucker, 

Litt.D., and R. S. WaLLacre, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
3s net. 

“The grammar is admirably arranged, clearly written, and 

displays throughout a tone of enlightened common sense 


rather than the pedantry so often associated with the 
subject.’’"—The Journal of Education. 


Stories from Spenser 


By MINNA STEELE SMITH. Crown 8vo. 
8 illustrations. 3s net. 
“ This is a praiseworthy attempt to popularise Spenser. 
. .. It deserves success.” 

The Scottish Educational Journal. 
‘A most attractive little book, printed in pleasant, 

readable type, with a few aptly chosen illustrations.” 
The Literary World. 


With 


FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 : 


C. F. CLAY, MANAGER 
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Mathematics. 


THE ELEMENTARY DIFFERENTIAL GEOMETRY OF PLANE CURVES: 
by R. H. Fowler. 106 pp. 6s. net. Cambridge Tracts in 
Mathematics and Mathematical Physics, No. 20. 

As Mr. Fowler says in his preface, ‘‘ This tract covers no new 
ground but that usually covered in the geometrical chapters 
of any standard Cours d'Analyse ; the matter has not, however, 
been easily accessible in English.” 

The reader will require previous knowledge of such a book as 
Prof. Hardy’s ‘‘ Pure Mathematics,” and the main subjects 
of discussion are Curvature, Contact, Envelopes, and Asymptotes, 
and it is on account of this last chapter that we are most grateful 
to the author. As he says, “A number of interesting misconcep- 
tions are current in English text books,” and among them there 
are few greater sources of confusion than a vagueness in the de- 
finition of an asymptote. A writer will lay down one definition 
and procced to prove (?) theorems tacitly assuming another 
not necessarily equivalent one. 

We earnestly recommend the perusal of this able tract to all 
would-be authors of text-books on the Calculus intended for boys 
reading for mathematical scholarships. 


EucLID IN GREEK: Book I, with Introduction and Notes by 
Sir Thomas L. Heath, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., F.R.S., Sc.D., 
Hon. D.Sc. pp. vili+ 240. 10s.net. Cambridge University 
Press. 

‘In these days,” says Sir Thomas Heath in his preface, ‘‘when 

Greek is supposed to be on its trial and Euclid happily defunct, 

it may well seem a wildly reactionary proceeding to suggest 

to teachers a combination of the two ’’—and he does not over- 
state the case. Compulsory Greek has followed Euclid, and the 
study of the latter under its pseudonym Geometry is threatened, 
in fact the whole structure of formal studies is tottering. So, 
at least, to judge from what educationists write. The observant 
cynic may, however, take comfort from noticing how their 
practice lags behind. For instance, such a foundation stone of 
our modern secondary school curriculum as the syllabus for the 

Oxford and Cambridge Schools Certificate Examination still 

requires Proposition 4, albeit with a longer phrase replaced by 

the word “ congruent.” Yet rumour has it that the Headmasters’ 

Conference has packed ‘‘ Geometry’s ” bag and even ballasted 

it with the quadratic equation. One wonders whether their 

judgments will obtain a better hearing than ten—or is it twenty— 
years’ vain repetitions of the Mathematical Association. 

Many, however, whocannot follow Sir Thomas when he prescribes 
Euclid in Greek for those “ with no particular aptitude for 
mathematics,” will read this book with the greatest appreciation 
and delight. The notes are good; print and spacing, which 
mean so much in a book of this class, are excellent; it 1s a 
scholarly work indeed. Boys cannot fail to enjoy such a luxury 
except in those unfortunate cases where the whole field of interest 
has been worked out by over-long hours or dull teaching. We 
warmly recommend this book for the consideration of all school 
librarians. H.P.S. 


PITMAN’S COMMON-SENSE ARITHMETIC, Books I-VI: bv F. F. 
Potter, M.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, 
Ltd. 

These books, sold at prices from 8d. to Is., contain well 
graduated lists of questions suitable for oral and written work, 
lcading up to interest, map-scales, and arca and volume. The 
later books contain, also, revision questions on the earlier matter. 


Easy NUMERICAL TRIGONOMETRY: by Prof. H. S. Carslaw, 
D.Sc., Sc.D. pp. 142. Angus and Robertson, Ltd., Sydney. 
This book deals with the solution of right-angled triangles 
and pays some attention to trigonometrical identities. There 
is an attractive chapter on measuring angles and arca out-of- 
doors, but we should have been glad to have seen a larger number 
of problems in a book of this class. 


Science. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ATOMIC THEORY: by Andrew 
Norman Meldrum. Humphrey Milford---Oxford University 
Press. Pp. 1413. Is. 6d. net. 

In the presidential address to the Chemical Society in 1917, 
statements are made which, according to the author, have the 
effect of saving that John Dalton was the creator of the modern 
atomic theory. From a historical survey of the subject the author 
combats these statements and shows that the doctrine of chemical 
combination in multiple proportions is embodied in William 


Higgins’ atomic theory of 1789, that is, that Higgins forestalled 
Dalton. Both investigators probably started from the same 
hypothesis, namely, Newton’s doctrine of an electric fluid 
composed of mutually repulsive particles. There is no suggestion 
that Dalton plagiarised from Higgins. T. S. P. 


CHEMISTRY IN EVERYDAY LıFEe (Opportunities in Chemistry) : 
by Ellwood Hendrick. University of London Press, Ltd. 
Pp. ix+102. 3/6 net. 

The author avows his purpose to be ‘‘ to show how much 
chemistry is need¢d in nearly every walk of life by the man 
who thinks about his work.” It cannot be gainsaid that by 
reference to such subjects as fuel, ferments, soaps, soil, iron and 
steel, etc., the advantage of a knowledge of chemistry is de- 
monstrated, but the subject matter is dealt with in such a crude 
and unconnected manner that it is very doubtful whether the 
ordinary reader’s interest could be sustained, were it not for 
the Americanisms which abound. To define the temperature 
of the electric arc as being " about as hot as sizzling sinners 
getting their reward ” may be picturesque, but it is not scientific. 

Elementary mistakes occur, such as, for example, the state- 
ments that oxygen distils off first from liquid air, and that 
phosphine contains phosphorus, oxygen, and hydrogen. The 
idea of valence is described as the possession of hooks by means 
of which atoms mutually combine. The attempt to visualise 
the meaning of valency in this fashion is strongly to be depre- 
cated, since once such an idea is seized on by the non-scientific 
reader it is very difficult to displace it afterwards. 

The book cannot be recommended; it is not worthv to be 
compared with Prof. Philip’s * Romance of Modern Chemistry.” 


LSP. 

Art. 

THE ART OF DRAWING THE HUMAN FIGURE SIMPLIFIED: by 
WwW. H. Gates, A.R.C.A. (Bailliene, Tindall and Cox. 
7s. 6d.) 

Mr. Gates is the Headmaster of a School of Art who has boldly 
set out in this book the method he employs in teaching the 
drawing of the ‘‘ human figure ” in his own school. 

The scheme is one of dividing up the human figure into parts or 
areas. The parts are graded in some order, either of difficulty 
or relative importance, and the student is passed from the study 
of one to the other till the whole figure has been dealt with in 
detail. 

Modelling and drawing the ‘“details’’ from memory are 
advocated. Memorising the diagrams of the book will do little 
good ; it is more essential to memorise the living form. 

The book is written as a supplement to ‘' A Manual of Artistic 
Anatomy,” by J. C. L. Sparkes. Possibly for this reason the 
student’s attention 1s drawn rather to the anatomical features 
of the human figure than to the artistic rendering of form and 
structure. 

One new feature in the book is the prominence given to the 
orthographic representation of the “figure details” in plan, 
elevation, and section. It may be within the experience of the 
author that such a method of explaining the structure of the 
human figure has been found necessary. It does, however, 
remind one of certain strange efforts at subject correlation : 
“ Figure drawing for Bricklayers and Architects,” or ‘‘ Geometry 
and Figure Drawing.” It cannot be that the author has never 
met one who possessed an ‘‘ eve’’ and power of judgment bom 
for “ figure drawing,’* while knowing nothing about ‘ model 
drawing,” or * plans and elevations,” and whose faculty of 
perception and understanding of the human figure could not 
have been quickened had he known all the theories of both. 

In teaching the “Art of Figure Drawing ” the practice of 
pinning a student down at once to a long succession of studies 
of smal] detail is open to objection. It is not considered necessary 
to require the categorical study of a dictionary or the complete 
digestion of English grammar before a pupil tries his hand at 
writing prose. Modern tendency is rather in the opposite 
direction. One of the earliest and most persistent pitfalls in 
learning to draw the human figure is the student’s preoccupation 
with detail—an obsession of unrelated facts and formule. 
Learning to see the wood in spite of the trees is comparable to 
learning the ‘‘ Art of Figure Drawing.” Isolating the trees 
should be the last act and not the first. 

To the art student who wishes to know something of the 
human figure, and who is prevented from constantly drawing 
from one in the flesh, the book will be useful, but we should view 
with some misgiving its more gencral use. W. M. W. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.”S NEW BOOKS. 


W. & A. K. Johnston’s 


Publications. 


‘©Q.R.E.’’? ATLASES. Part I., BRITISH ISLES. 
Ready, Part II., EUROPE, July. ls. 6d. net each. 


Containing 32 pp. of maps and diagrams, with a special 
Index. In addition to Orographical, Route, Climate, 
Economic and Political maps of the area as a whole, there 
are Orographical, Economic, and Political maps of each 
natural region with the latest boundaries inserted. Each 
map deals with a particular phase of the subject, and is thus 
not overloaded with a mass of names. 


Orographical Atlas. With new Political 


10x 74 ins. 32 Maps, Limp cloth, 2s. net to 1s. 6d. net. 
Manilla covers, 1s. ld. net, 1s. net. With and without 


Index. 
New Era Atlas. With new Political Boundaries, 10 x 7} 
ins. 40 Maps. In this Atlas political and physical maps 


of important regions are given, facing each other. Limp 
cloth, is. 9d. net to ls. 3d. net. Manilla covers, is. id. 
net, ls. net. With or without Index. 


The Atlas Geographies, Senior Series—Europe. By 
T. FRANKLIN. A regional Geography for Secondary Schools 
and University Students, embodying the results of the 
Peace Treaties. 148 pages. With 58 Maps and Diagrams, 
10x74} ins. 7s. 6d. net. 


Preparatory Series—Scotland. By T. S. Muir, Geo- 


graphy Master, Royal High School, Edinburgh. Manilla 
covers (about) Is. net. Limp cloth (about) 2s. net. 
[SHORTLY. 


Introduction to Commercial Geography. By THomas 
FRANKLIN and E. R. SHEARMUR. Size, 107% ins. 25 
Maps and Diagrams. 2s. 8d. net. 


Historical Geography of Britain and the British 
Empire. By T. FRANKLIN. Book I., B.C. 55 to 1815. 
Book II., 1800 to the Present Day. A judicious selection 
of facts showing the relation between geographical con- 
ditions and historical movements. Illustrated, with 
Maps. 2s. net each. 


WALL MAPS. 


Editions of the following Maps are now ready, showing 
the New Boundaries which are the result of the 
Peace Treaties :— 


Size, Price, 
Series. ins. Map. net. 
Imperial Political 72 X 63 Europe 27s. 6d. 
a M ss Asia 27s. 6d. 
Large Wall _,, 50x42 World Merc. 14s. 
A nm n n » Hemis. 14s. 
n A Pe Europe 14s. 
n a a Asia 14s. 
s5 > n s Africa 14s. 
j3 ae. cay i” Pacific Ocean 14s. 
BR ,, Orographical 7 Euro 14s. 
Small Wall 34x28 World Merc. 6s. 
The Edina Histories. In Six Books. By A. L. 


WESTLAKE, B.A. and T. FRANKLIN. Illustrated with Maps. 
ls. 4d. net each. 

A Series of Elementary School Histories written on the 
basis of movements rather than of reigns, and showing 


English correlated with European and World History. 


. . è 
Boùndaries, 


Rudyard Kipling’s New Book. 


LETTERS OF TRAVEL (1892-1913). 
Uniform Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Pocket Edition. 7s. 6d. net. Blue Cloth. 6s. net. 


Literary Essays. Selected and Edited by H. G. Rawtin- 
son, M.A., Indian Educational Service. 3s. 6d. 


This book is an attempt to introduce the reader to the 
beauties of the literary essay as handled by the great 
masters of our own, or nearly our own times. 


A Naturalist on the Amazons. By H. W. Bares. 
Abridged and Edited for Schools by F. A. Bruton, M.A., 
Litt.D. With 8o Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 

[English Literature for Secondary Schools. 


Oliver Goldsmith: A ‘Biography. By WASHINGTON 
IRVING. Edited by G. S. BLAKELY, A.M. 2s. 
[Pocket Series of English Classics. 


Washington’s Farewell Address and Webster’s Bunker 
Hill Orations. Edited by W. T. Peck, Sc.D. 
[Pocket Series of English Classics 


Lay’s Pupil’s Classbook of English Composition. 
By Ep. J. S. Lay, author of ‘‘ The Pupil's Classbooks of 
Geography, History, The Vegetable Garden,” etc. Illus- 
trated. Book I. (for children of 9 to 10). Sewed, 1s. 3; 
limp cloth, ls. 2d. Book II. (for children of 10 to rr). 


Sewed, Is. 3d.3; limp cloth, Is. 5d. Book III. (for 
children of rr to 12). Sewed, 1s. 3d.; limp cloth, 
is. 5d. Book IV. (for children of 12 to 13). Is. 3d.; 


limp cloth, Is. 5d. 


Dictionary of the French and English Languages. 
By W. James and A. More. New Edition, completely 
rewritten and greatly enlarged. By Lours ToLHAUSEN. 
7s. 6d. 


James-Grassi Dictionary of the English and Italian 
Languages. Fourteenth Edition, entirely rewritten and 
greatly enlarged. Prof. ALBERT DE Beaux. 7s. 6d. 


Dictionary of the English and German Languages. 
By W. James. Forty-fourth Edition, entirely rewritten 
and greatly enlarged and now augmented by all the latest 
expressions connected with Aviatics, Motoring, Travelling, 
Sport, etc. 7s. 6d. 


The Arithmetic of the Decimal System. By J. Cusack, 
LL.D., Founder and Principal of Cusack’s Training College. 
6s. 


Modern Geometry. The Straight Line and Circle (A 
New and Revised Edition of the Author's ‘ Plane Geo- 
metry for Advanced Students, Part I.”’). By CLEMENT 
V. DUuRELL, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master at Win- 
chester College. 68. 


THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES.—“ The book before us and its 
predecessor, ‘ A Course of Plane Geometry, Part I., stand 
head and shoulders above their competitors. It is, indeed, 
a relief, to have interest sustained, accurate mathematics, 
and a profusion of examples in one textbook.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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Scripture. 
Way OF HEALING: by Estelle Blyth. W. Heffer and Sons. | 
136 pp. 2s. 6d. net. 


The author justly claims for this valuable little book that it is 
“a sheaf of great men’s thoughts.” It is a veritable storehouse 
of extracts of varying lengths. Its aim is to heal the mind, and 
so to act in collaboration with the healer of the body. The 
excerpts are taken from sources whose scope ranges from the Bible 
to modern writers. ‘Fo any who are suttering mental afflictions, 
either on account of bodily pains or otherwise, we can thoroughly 
recommend this handy little volume as an excellent means of 
providing the healing balm of consolation and sympathy and, 
above all, of spiritual comfort. 

THE GREAT WHITE TRAIL: by the Rev. F. T. Salter, M.A. 
H. R. Allenson. 64 pp. 9d. net. 

This pocket volume consists of a series of straight talks to 
boys from one who has evidently been accustomed to talking 
‘straight ” to men at the front. Itis full of valuable suggestions 
and homely images. We can recommend it specially to the 
schoolmaster who is earnestly trying to do his duty by the 
spiritual side of his pupils, and who wants a little help in the 
method of putting things that matter to boys. 

A HANDBOOK TO THE SEPTUAGINT : 
Methuen and Co. 292 pp. 8s. net. 

The author quotes the story of Ferdinand Hitzig, Biblical 
critic and Hebraist, who is said to have been in the habit of 
asking his classes, ‘' Gentlemen, have you a Septuagint ? If 
not, sell all that you have, and buy a Septuagint.” If we are 
nct tempted to do this, it will not be the author’s fault, for he 
has written a very elucidating and learned book in a com- 
paratively small compass. To the intelligent Biblical student 
who is desirous of exploring the sources of the Scriptures, we can 
recommend no better method than by beginning with this work. 
His treatment of the origin and subject matter of the Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha is particularly interesting and well worth 
a close study. Recent researches are quoted throughout. A 
list, with description, of books to be studied is included. The 
book concludes with a valuable glossary of terms which the 
student is most likely to mect in the course of his investigations, 
and which are of great practical utility. 


History. 

A HISTORY OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1707-1919, FOR SCOTTISH 
ScHOOLS: by Robert S. Rait. Blackie and Son. 336 pp. 
5s. net. 

Professor Rait's style resembles that in which editors of news- 
papers sum up, in the last December days, the domestic and 
foreign events of the closing year. Facts are selected and ar- 
ranged with conscientious care, and set out ina calm, unemotional 
manner. Hence, if you wish to ascertain the chief points of 
the age of Walpole or Pitt, Reform Act, Gladstone, Disraeli, 
Salisbury, or the recent War, you get convenicnt summaries 
and ‘‘ reliable information.” F. J.G. 
THE New AGE History READERS, correlating British and 


British Empire History with that of the World. Thomas 
Nelson and Son. I, 142 pp.. 2s. II, 176 pp., 2s. 2d. 
III, 192 pp., 2s. 4d. IV, 288 pp., 2s. 8d. V and VI in 


preparation. 

The width of view attempted in this series is greatly to be 
commended. Instead of beginning “ history ’’ with the weari- 
some old text—‘‘ In the year 55 B.c. Julius Cæsar,” etc.—the 
child is thus invited :— 

Look at this little picture. Look at it well, and think about 

what you see in it. The picture is very, very old. It was 

drawn on a jar long, long ago. 
From this vase-picture the young learner passes to Greek games, 
temples, Perseus and Odysseus, Myths, Athens, Sparta and 
Alexander, with abundance of pictures, both coloured and black 
and white. The Romans appear in Book II, the diction being 
suited to an age a year or two beyond Book I, and the coloured 
plates have a most appealing glow. The third Book presents 
“ Leaders of Men,” that is, salient figures in general European 
history, from Edwin of Deira, Charlemagne, Alfred, to Drake, 
Peter the Great, Napoleon, Bismarck, and the rest. The fourth 
Book cover the Middle Ages. It is in these third and fourth 
books that the difficulties begin to crowd in, the chief being the 
tendency to introduce dry and needless detail. For example, 
take this from the Welsh story :— 

From 844 to 877, a king named Roderick Mawr—that is, 

Roderick the Great—drove back the Danes, and played the 


by R. R. Ottley, M.A. 


part of King Alfred in England. Roderick fell in battle 
against the English in 877, and the land was in a sad con- 
dition until the time of Llewellyn I. The various princes 
owned Llewellvn as their overlord, and he became the chief 
King of Wales. After clearing the land of Dane and English 
alike, he gave his country peace and prosperity. After his 
death in 1023, a time of bloodshed and misery followed ; 
but at length Griffith, the son of Llewellyn, gained the upper 
hand. 
In penning such passages, the writer forgets the children, and 
is simply trying to grapple with chronology. This meticulous 
dating should be abandoned. You cannot improve on the 
spacious, human, and vivid method of Plutarch, when preparing 
material for the young. Nevertheless, we desire most cordially 
to praise this enterprise. It goesin the right direction ; the spint 
is good ; the pictures are splendid. F. J.G. 
HIGHROADS OF SocIAL History: Book XII of “ Highroads 
of History ” : by Susan Cunnington. Thomas Nelson and 
Sons. 360 pp. Price not given. 

For domestic affairs, town and country life, and general social 
scenes and activities, Miss Cunnington has an excellent descrip- 
tive method. As to Old London, for instance :— 

The fashionable promenade was the middle aisle of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, where the lawvers paced to discuss the 
case, and exchange merchants to consider their prices. 
At night the streets were ill-lighted, with here and there a 
swinging lantern from the upper story of a house ; watch- 
men paced the city all night, calling the hours, and, 1f brave 
enough, challenging the roysterers. 
In this styte she makes very readable chapters on castle and 
cottage, work and tools, cultivation, industry, schools, discoveries, 
fine arts, etc. The part devoted to State, Justice, Army, Navy, 
etc., is somewhat conventional; and here, as in the previous 
pages on Industry, Mis$ Cunnington (sharing the fault of most 
other popular writers on “ history ”) deals too lightly with the 
Trade Union movement, and altogether omits the enormously 
important Co-operative movement. There are plenty of pictures, 
coloured and black and white. F. J.G. 


Economics. 
A Text Book oF PouiticaL Economy : by E.C. Robinson, M.A., 
LL.D., and M.S. (Normal Tutorial Series.) 

This is a serious attempt to condense into small compass for 
examination students the main principles of Political Economy. 

The book covers most of the ground dealt with in examinations, 
and is very thorough in its terse and condensed form. The 
order follows Mill and the chief British Economists, and deals 
with main economic doctrine in a concise and comprehensive 
manner. It is nota treatise on the subject, but rather a summary 
of economic teaching in a compressed form (some 230 pp.), 
dealing with most of the important points in economic doctrine. 
As a brief reminder of former fuller reading it will be most useful 
in bringing up points and refreshing the memory. The method 
of condensing so vast a subject into small compass cannot render 
it a substitute for wider studv of the masters in the subject, 
but it is a well organised and compact account of thechief points 
in economic doctrine as expounded by this leading economist, 
and it affords a convenient summary and reference for the 
main teaching of economic doctrine. 


ELEMENTARY Economics: by F.T. Carlton. 
Co.) 

This modest book is an introduction to the study of economics 
and sociology. It is American in character and substance—a lucid, 
readable, and lively survey of the main economic topics able to be 
dealt with in an elementary treatise. It by no means follows 
the orthodox stereotvped method of instruction, but is highly 
original in its lively treatment, and the character of its illustra- 
tions of economic topics and principles. By its novelty it would 
entertain and refresh a student of Mill or Marshall: while it 
will be very popular with students new to the subject. The 
angle at which American writers view and illustrate economics 
is refreshing ; they render it a very living and familiar subject, 
very practical and amply applied to matters of dailv contact. 
This is not the book for a science examination, but it is a capital 
introduction on popular lines to a subject of vital importance, 
which has been too frequently presented in a severe and unattrac- 
tivestyle. It isthe book fora young or new student, and the ease . 
and familiarity with which it manages to cover the ordinary 
field is such as to attract, and by illustrations to allure, so that 
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BLACKIE’S LIST. 


THE JUNIOR SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 


A series of the greater Plays, edited, with Introduction, Notes, &c,, by 

Experienced Scholars, for Junior Students and Junior Candidates in 

the University Local Examinations. Clearly printed and neatly bound 
_in limp cloth covers With Coloured Frontispiece. Price, Is. each, 


THE PLAIN TEXT SHAKESPEARE 


A neat edition of the greater plays of Shakespeare, presented in a ser- 
viceable form at a cheap price. The text follows the well-known Junior 
School Shakespeare, which omits everything that might be thought 
undesirable in class reading. Cloth covers, price 7d. each. 


THE PLAIN-TEXT POETS. 


With Introductions by teachers of experience and position, but no 
further notes are given, With Frontispiece, neatly bound in cloth 
covers, limp, Is. each, 


BLACKIE’S ENGLISH TEXTS. 


Edited by W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt.D., Head Master of the Perse 
School, Cambridge. Over a hundred volumes are now in the series, 
offering a wide field for selection in General Literature, Travel and 
- History. Is. each. 


BLACKIE’S SMALLER ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


Selections from Standard Authors. Edited by competent Scholars, 
with pA er naan Sketch and Explanatory Notes, Each, paper, 3d.; 
limp cloth, 5d. 


THE CALL OF THE HOMELAND. 


A collection of English Verse. Selected and arranged by R. P. SCOTT, 
LL.D,, and KATHARINE T WALLACE, M.A. Intwo Volumes, 
2s. 6d. each net, Also in one Volume, cloth elegant, 


PREPARATORY COURSE OF LITERARY 
READING AND COMPOSITION. 


ge by LEWIS MARSH, M.A, Illustrated from famous Paintings, 
6d 


SENIOR COURSE OF LITERARY READING 
AND COMPOSITION. 


Illustrated from Famous Paintings. Edited by LEWIS MARSH, 
M.A, 2s.9d. 


A NEW ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY. 


BLACKIE’S COMPACT ETYMOLOGICAL 
DICTIONARY. 


Prepared by RICHARD JOHN CUNLIFFE, M.A., LL.D. (Editor of 
“A New Shakespearean ictionary.”’) Price 2s. net. (Just issued.) 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


OUTDOOR GEOGRAPHY. 


BY HERBERT HATCH, M.Sc., aooga a Master at the Technical 
and Secondary Schools, Nelson; Tutor in Practical Geography at the 
Summer Schools of the Educational Handwork Association. With 
numerous Diagrams. Price 3s. net. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE HOUSEHOLD INCOME. 


Simple Economics for Older Girls. By E. and N. WALLACE (Late of 
Girton College, Cambridge). Price 2s. net. ‘ 


LANDS AND THEIR STORIES. 
Correlating Geography and History 
on the Most Modern Scientific Lines. 


With a series of Famous Paintings reproduced in Colour, and numerous 
Illustrations in Black and White. (Revised to date.) 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN ENGLAND THROUGH 
THE CENTURIES. 


By H. R. WILTON HALL, Librarian Hertfordshire County Museum , 
Sub-Librarian, St. Alban’s Cathedral. With Sixteen full-page Illus- 
trations and numerous other Pictures in the text. Price 2s. 9d. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE BRITISH CITIZEN. 


A Book for Young Readers. By J. R. PEDDIE, M.B.E., M.A., Adviser 
of Studies in Arts, and Secretary to the Appointments Committee, Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. With Four Coloured and Eight Black and White 
Plates. Price 2s. 6d. 


A NEW SERIES OF CONTINUOUS READERS. 


THE TALISMAN LIBRARY OF ENGLISH 
AUTHORS. 


Texts Abridged. With Introduction and Notes. By DAVID FREW, 
B.A. Price 2s. net. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 


50, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, EC, 4. 
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From Harrap’s List. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF RECENT POETRY 
(a New Book of Verse). [NOW READY. 
Selected by L. D'O. Watters. Crown 8vo., 128 pages. Limp, Is. 6d. net; 
also cloth extra, 3s. 6d. net. 
This selection contains unly the work of poets of to-day, and it is specially designed 
for use in schools. More than fifty poems are included. 


New Volume in Harrap’s Illustrated Story of England Series. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY (1901-1919). [JUST READY. 
By H. F. B. WHEELER, F.R.Hist.S. 272 pages. 3s. net. 


THE STORY OF OUR EMPIRE. [JUST READY. 
A complete and graphic narrative by P. R. Sarmon. Fully Illustrated. With 
Maps and Plans. Large crown 8vo., 288 pages, 3s. net. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF BRITAIN. [READY SEPT., 1920. 
By Rosert L. Mackie, M.A. Fully Illustrated. Small crown 8vo., 288 
pages, 3s. net. 

PICTURES OF SOCIAL LIFE. [JUST READY, 
From Earliest Times to the Fourteenth Century. By E. STEvINson. With 
many Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 160 pages, limp cloth, 2s. net. 

THE STORY OF THE EARTH. [READY SHORTLY. 


By A. Seers. A short graphic story of the origin of our planet. With many 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 192 pages, limp, 2s. net. 


PRIMITIVE PEOPLES. [READY SHORTLY. 
By L. W. LawriE_p, B.A. With many Illustrations. 128 pages, limp, Is. 6d. 


sia LATEST ADDITIONS TO 
MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. 


A SCHOOL GRAMMAR OF PRESENT-DAY FRENCH. 

By J. E. Mansion. Crown 8vo., 256 pages. With Full Index, 3s. 6d. net. 

A new French Grammar for middle and senior forms, a special feature of which 
is the stress laid on fundamental principles. Prospectus on application, 


FRENCH ACCIDENCE AND SYNTAX, VOCABULARY 
AND IDIOMS. [READY IN JULY. 
By James R. Prior, Marlborough College. Revised and Enlarged. Demy 
8vo., 192 pages, 3s. 6d. net. 
THE MULTUM IN PARVO FRENCH CARD. 
By T. F. Rocers, B.A., Lower School of Laurence Sheriff, Rugby. 4d. net. 
A conspectus, in six pages, of the French Verb and other indispensable gram- 
matical forms with the essentials of word order and sentence analysis. 
EXAMPLES IN FRENCH SYNTAX. [JUST READY, 
For beginners. Based on Guerber’s Contes et Légendes. By R. WILSON 
McGILL, M.A. 80 pages, limp, 9d. net. 
BEGINNERS’ FRENCH READER. 


With Music, Exercises and Complete Vocabulary, by PETER J. SCHERER. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo., 160 pages, limp, Is. 9d. net. 


CONTES CHOISIS DE FRANCOIS COPPEE. 


[READY SHORTLY. 

Authorised Edition. Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary by 

R. T. CurRALL, M.A., George Watson's College, Edinburgh. Small crown 
8vo., 192 pages, 2s. 3d. net. 

PAGES D’HISTOIRE DE FRANCE. [READY SHORTLY. 


Prises dans l'Œuvre de Michelet. Edited with Notes and Vocabulary by M. 
Coppin, Officier d'Académie. Small crown 8vo., 192 pages, 2s. 6d. net. 


CONTES CHOISIS DE GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 


i [READY SHORTLY. 
Authorised Edition. Edited by J. E. Mansion, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Vocabulary. 192 pages, 2s. 3d. net. 


UN FILS DEVOUE. - (JULY, 1920. 
A First-year Reader. By R. T. CURRALL, M.A., George Watson's College, 
Edinburgh. Connected Graduated Readings to illustrate the first lessons in 
grammar. With Vocabularies, Notes, and Exercises. Small crown 8vo., 
128 pages, Is. 6d. net. 

COMMERCIAL SPANISH. 

By Prof. C. F. McHaLe. With Illustrations, Maps in Colour, complete Vocabu- 


lary and Full Index. Crown 8vo., 332 pages, 6s. net. 
SPANISH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Reader, Manual and Composition Book by A. F. Wuittem, Harvard Univer- 
sity, and M. J. ANDRADE. With Full Vocabularies and Index. Crown 8vo., 
330 pages, 3s. 6d. net. 


SPANISH NOTES AND IDIOMS. [READY SHORTLY. 


For Advanced Students. By A. M. JELLY. Small crown 8vo., 128 
pages. ls. 3d. net. 


SPANISH COMMERCIAL PHRASES. [READY SHORTLY. 
arranges alphabetically. By R. Lusum. Size 54 by 3 inches, 128 pages, 
ls. - net. 


SPANISH SELECTIONS FOR SIGHT TRANSLATION, 


[JUST READY. 
Compiled by I. H. B. Spiers. Small crown 8vo., 64 pages, Is. net. 


Write for New Classified List with Index of Educational and General 
Publications. (Now ready.) ` 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & COMPANY, LTD. 


Directors : George G. Harrap and G. Oliver Anderson. 


2 & 3, Portsmouth Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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a new student will not be willing to lay it aside until he has gone 
completely through the book, and by that time will have 
imbibed sufficient economics to induce him to pursue the study 
in more severe and learned treatises. This very readable kind 
of economics, in which the Americans seem to excel, is very 
happy in its easy and pleasant mode of imparting the invaluable 
principles of a social science. Dr. Carlton has compiled a very 
useful and attractive text book. 


Stories for Children. 


Lap, A Doc: by Albert Payson Terhune. 
Sons, Ltd. 6s. net.) 

Lad, a Dog, is the story of a thoroughbred collie. We first 
see him as a beautiful, full-grown, young dog, and are given an 
interesting account of his behaviour and feelings, upon the arrival 
of another collie-puppy—Lady—at The Place. 

The author asserts from the beginning that the dog had a soul, 
and the adventures of Lad ali tend to prove that such was indeed 
the case. 

The author tells us the dog’s feelings under various conditions ; 
when his mistress was ill, Lad was the saddest of dogs; when in 
the presence of children or invalids, the dog was gentle and kind ; 
when he was ill-treated either by his mate or his puppy-son, he 
bore everything with a loving sadness in his dark brown eyes. 

Then we are given some idea of the horrors which dogs have 
of shows. The master was prevailed upon to show Lad, and he 
regretted it afterwards, in spite of the honours won by the 
splendid dog. We are told of the misery of a lost dog ; Lad was 
lost, and it was only by dint of his superb courage and skill 
that he was able to traverse the thirty miles back to The Place. 

As is always the case, there was a keen sense of rivalry and 
competition among the farmers of the neighbourhood, and the 
author cleverly introduced the sordid character—the Wall Street 
farmer. This man always disliked Lad because of his beauty 
and his absolute obedience to his master and mistress. Hence 
The Farmer did everything in his power to lessen the prestige 
which Lad had justly won. The readers will be glad to learn 
that it was in vain. 


(J. M. Dent and 


There is a very interesting chapter on the utility of dogs, 
which leads up to the time when Lad was suspected of being a 
sheep-killer, and thence follows the remarkable story of his 
acquittal. 

By this time Lad was getting rather old, and there is a most 
vivid account of his last great fight—when even his own son 
turned against him, urged to do so by a mongrel dog. Luckily 
Lad survived, although he was teribly wounded, and he died 
two years later through old age. 

The book is a really clever analysis of the feelings of a remark- 
able dog ; the book is inclined to be rather sentimental and sad 
sometimes, but the adventures of such a noble dog are thrilling 
and really worth reading. 


HiGHway Pirates: Harold Avery. (Nelson. ls. 6d.) 
Our youngest reviewer writes: ‘‘ A most exciting adventure 
story. Sylvester Eden’s chum, Coverthorne, is in danger of 
losing his inheritance because his father’s will is missing. Eden 
and the mail coach driver are captured by smugglers and left 
to perish in a sea cave. Whilst trying to escape they find a 
subterranean tunnel to a secret chamber, where the will is found. 
Coverthorne’s uncle is found to be a forger and altogether a 
wicked man. He escaped and nothing more was heard of him.” 


General. 
A Boy’s ABSENCE: by a Schoolmaster. (George Allen and 
Unwin. ls. 6d. net.) 


Fighteenpence for what appear to be the disjointed maunder- 
ings of some elderly pedagogue over the absence of one of his 
boys is surely the height of extravagance. Here is a sample 
from one of the twenty vapouring stanzas :— 

‘‘In four more days my dear will be returning, 

“ In four more days an end to my suspense.” 
And this to a bov. “ How I long to clasp thy hand, to feel thy 
cheek on mine.” We should like the boy’s view. We hope 
there are few schoolmasters who misuse their leisure in this 
futile fashion. For all such we would recommend a brisk 
round or two of golf or a course ot sea-bathing in water none too 
warm. These might effect the necessary cure. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


AND SHORT 


NOTICES. 


(A short notice may be followed by a longer review in a later issue.) 


GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN. 

The New Psychology and its Relation to Life: by A. G. Tansley. 

10s. 6d. net. 
EDWARD ARNOLD. 

English Ballads: with an Introduction by Sir Henry Newbolt. 

Price 2s. 6d. 
G. BELL AND Sons, LTD. 

The Child Welfare Movement: by Janet E. Lane-Claypon, 
M.D., D.Sc. 7s. net. 

Intermediate Text Book of Chemistry: by Alexander Smith, 
Head of Dept. of Chemistry, Columbia Univ. 8s. 6d. net. 

Differential Equations and their Applications: An Elementary 
Treatise: by H. T. H. Piaggio, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of 
Mathematics, Univ. College, Nottingham. 12s. net. 

The Joy of Education : by William Platt, with Introduction by 
John Adams, M.A., B.Sc. 2s. 6d. net. 


A. AND C. Brack, LTD. 

A Short Sketch of European History: by H. E. Marshall. 
Part I. from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the Reforma- 
tion. 5s. 

The Expansion of the Anglo-Saxon Nations: a short history of 
the British Empire and the United States: by several 
contributors. Edited by H. Clive Barnard, M.A., B.Litt. 
7s. 6d. net. 

BLACKIE AND SON. 

The Golden Books of English Verse: A Graduated Course for 
Class Study. Book IlI, arranged by Frank Jones. 2s. 

Greenwood Tales: Stories of Robin Hood and His Merry Men. 
Retold by Dorothy King. ls. 8d. 

Out-door Geography: by Herbert Hatch, M.Sc. 3s. net. 

Histoire de Jeanne D’Arc depuis sa prise jusqu’à sa mort. 
Guizot. j 

Le Prince Charles Edouard en Ecosse. Voltaire. 
Mémorables de l'Histoire de France ” series). 


(‘' Episodes 
10d. each. 


© Blackie’s Compact Etymological Dictionary : 


Cranford : by Mrs. Gaskell. (Blackie’s English Texts Series.) Is. 

The Household Income: Simple Economics for Older Girls : 
by E. and N. Wallace. 2s. net. 

The Talisman: by Sir Walter Scott. 

Under Drake’s Flag: by G. A. Henty. 

(The Talisman Library of English Authors.) 2s. each. 

Saynétes: Petites pièces pour la lecture ou la représentation : 
par Effie Magee. 2s. 6d. net. 

Prepared by 
Richard John Cunliffe, M.A., LL.B. 2s. net. 

BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
Notes on Camping (Educational Pamphlets, No. 39). 
BRIBERY AND SECRET COMMISSIONS PREVENTION 
INCORPORATED. 

Education and the Prevention of Bribery: The Historical 
Approach: by Theodore F. T. Plucknett, M.A. 3d. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

Practical Geometry : by C. Godfrey, M.V.O., M.A., and A. W. 

Siddons, M.A. 5s. net. 

Selections from the Poems of Lord Byron. Edited by A. 
Hamilton Thompson, M.A., F.S.A. (English Romantic 
Poets Series). 4s. 6d. net. 

The Teaching of History: by Eugene Lewis Hasluck, M.A., 
F.R.Hist. Soc. (Cambridge Handbooks for Teachers 
Series). 8s. net. 

CLARENDON PRESS. 
Virgil: Æneid I. and II. Edited by J. Jackson. 
The Geography of Plants: by M. E. Hardy, D.Sc. 
COLLINS’ CLEAR TYPE PRESS. 

The New World Literary Series. Edited by Henry Cecil Wyld. 
First Book compiled by Mrs. E. M. Field. 

England and Wales (Reason-Why Geography Series): by 
T. W. F. Parkinson, M.Sc., F.G.S. 
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Designed to arouse the interest and 
attention of the Pupil and to eliminate the drudgery. 


FRENCH EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


By Pror. VICTOR SPIERS, B. ès L., M.A., Professor of French 
Language and Literature in King’s College (University of London). 


For PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, and UNIVERSITY COLLEGES. 
| ELEMENTARY. N.B. The Prices are NET. ADVANCED. 


FIRST FRENCH BOOK for children. Third Edition. On modern lines, | PRACTICAL FRENCH GRAMMAR. Fifth Edition. For Schools and 
with conversations, music, and illustrations. Phonetic transcript. Large Colleges. “A really practical and sensible Grammar,” ‘“ complete in 
print. Demy 8vo., 235 pages. Price 3s. 9d. cloth. 3s. half-cloth boards. its incompleteness.” Crown 8vo., 194 pages. Price 3s. 


DRILL ON THE ESSENTIALS OF FRENCH ACCIDENCE AND SYN- | SENIOR FRENCH RECITER, on the same lines as the Junior. Second 
TAX. New (8th) Edition, with many additional English Exercises. A Edition. Extracts from the Classical Authors of the hides Age with 


complete Elementary Grammar containing the Conjugations and ‘‘drill’’ 
chiefly in French sentences, upon the important points, and rules, a short 


summary of which is given. Most handy for correspondence classes. | GRADUATED COURSE OF TRANSLATION INTO FRENCH PROSE 
Crown 8vo., 160 pages. Price 28. 6d. i for Middle and Higher Forms of Schools and for University Colleges. 
FRENCH VOCABULARIES for Repetition. Fourth Edition. Contain- Sixth Edition, with Appendix. 158 Extracts of convenient length, with 
ing the 3,000 most important Words and Phrases logically grouped in tens carefully worked-out Correct Versions. Demy 8vo. Price 38.—Key 
and divided into two categories (elementary and advanced), with the most 58. 3d. in book—4s. 6d. printed on loose sheets ready for mounting. to 
useful DERIVATIONS, preceded by a SHoRT NOTE ON PRONUNCIATION, and teachers of recognised positions or toetudents who send a written ah 
followed by an AprENDIX on the difierent Prepositions required by tion from their teacher, on application, with remittance, to the author 
French Verbs. Crown 8vo, Price 28. 6d. PHONETIC (m.f.) TRANSCRIPT c/o Mr. TamBLYN, 116, Ladbroke Grove, London, W.10.—Phonetic 
pag etree bound uae eae EERE 4 Transcripts of Extracts 1 to 84, mostly at Id. each: apply to author. 
JUNI FRE RECITER. Four ition. xtracts in Prose an 
Poetry from Classical Authors with PHonetic Transcript (m.f.) facing SHORT TENTI HISTORICAL GRAMMAR AND ETYMOLOGICAL 
the text, with Notes, Questions on Grammar, and Outlines of Conversa- (2,500 words). For Schools and University Colleges. Crown 


tions and of free Written Exercises. Crown 8vo., 89 pages. Half-cloth, 8vo., 265 pages. Price 6s. 
1s. 8d. GERMAN VOCABULARIES, on the same lines as the French Vocabu- 


SECOND FRENCH BOOK, on the same lines as the First French Book. laries. Crown 8vo., 102 pages. Half-cloth, price 2s. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo., 211 pages. Price 38. 9d. cloth; boards 3s. | FRENCH-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY. By 
MAP OF PARIS, with monuments in elevation, useful for practice in con- Dr. A. Spiers, with Supplement by Prof. Vicror Spizrs. Literary, 
versation. Price 6d. Commercial, and Techni 2 vols., Rayal 8vo., 258. the set. 


SPECIMEN COPIES at less than cost price to Teachers. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LIMITED, 


4, STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, E.C. 4. 


a one (m.f.) Transcript. Crown 8vo., 91 pages. Half-cloth, price 
8. . 


“A.L. GEOGRAPHICAL 
SPECIALITIES. 


“A.L.” Geographies. 
THE BRITISH ISLES, 6d. AFRICA, 8d. 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 8d. AMERICA, 84. 
EUROPE, 84. . THE WORLD, 8d. 
ASIA, 8d. 


Modern in plan and arrangement ; up-to-date in matter ; Regional ; 
Contain excellent sketch-maps and diagrams; Illustrated by actual 
- photographs ; Good printing on good paper; Cheap; Handy to use. 


“A.L.” Geography Work-Books. 


WALES, net 3}$d.; EUROPE, net 6d.; ENGLAND 
AND WALES, THE BRITISH ISLES and THE 


BRITISH EMPIRE, each, net 8d. 
Contain Fold-over Maps for study and reference, Outline Mapes for 
filling in, and Blank Pages for notes. Just the thing for use in under- 
staffed Schools. 


GEORGE GILL & SONS, Ltd. 


THE NATURE TEST MAPS. 


EUROPE (13 in. x8 in.) 
ASIA (13 in. x8 in.) .... 
AFRICA (11 in. x 10 in.) 
AUSTRALIA (13 in. x8 in.) 


NORTH AMERICA Price per doz., 9d. 
(11 in. x 10 in.) ees sis Each ld 
In the Press. = 
SOUTH AMERICA 
(11 in. x 10 in.) 
BRITISH ISLES 
(11 in. x 10 in.) 


These maps have been produced to meet the latest 
requirements for teaching Geography. A broad margin 


“A.L.” Geography Note-Books. 
FIRST YEAR COURSE, net 3d.; SECOND YEAR 
COURSE, net 33d. ; THIRD, FOURTH, FIFTH 


and SIXTH YEAR COURSES, each, net 5d. 
Contain Maps for study and reference, Outline Mapes for filling-in 
and a large number of Practical Exercises. 


LITTLE PEOPLE IN FAR-OFF LANDS, a series of 
Reading Books (21 in number) for Young Children as an Introduction 
and Aid to Geographical Teaching. Each, published 3d. 


SCENES IN OTHER LANDS, a series of 9 Picture 


Charts (each containing 3 Panels) in Colour, and especially suitable 
for phical Illustration. The series has ben highly recom- 
iby H.M.I. C.R.V., each, net, 5s. 


Illustrated List of the Series, ‘post free. 


E. J. ARNOLD and SON, LTD., 


LEEDS and GLASGOW. 


is left at the side of the Map, in which notes may be 
inserted by the pupil. Being reproductions from photo- 
graphs of actual relief models, the effect obtained is 
precisely that which one would expect to find were it 
possible to view the earth's surface from a position in 
space. 


The Publishers advise you to apply for specimen copies 
of these maps, as they are sure that you will find they 
meet your requirements. 


LONDON : 


GEORGE GILL & SONS, LTD., 
13, Warwick Lane, E.C.4. 
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CONSTABLE AND Co. 

Development: A Novel: by W. Bryher. 7s. 6d. net 

Since Waterloo: A Short History of Europe and of the British 
Empire, 1815-1919: by Robert Jones, D.Sc. (Econ.). 

Free-will and Destiny : by St. George Lane-Fox Pitt. 5s. 

The Girl Guides’ Book of Games: collected by Miss Alice 
Behrens. Price Is. 6d. net. 

Problems in Physical Chemistry, with Practical Applications : 
by Edmund B. R. Prideaux, M.A., D.Sc., F.1.C. 18s. net. 

Recreation : by Viscount Grey of Falloden, K.G. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Cosmic Commonwealth : by Edmond Holmes. s. net. 

A. C. Curtis, LTD. 

The Anatomy of a Latin Sentence: by H. G. Hodge, M.A., 

I.C.S. Is. i 
J. CURWEN AND SONS. 

Heaven Overarches Earth and Sea (Part Song for Female 
Voices). 4d. 

The Night Bird (Trio for equal voices). 3d. 

A Masque of Midsummer: by Marjorie Woolnoth. 
Richard J. C. Chanter, Mus. Bac. 2s. 

A Grecian Landscape (Part Song for 5.5.C.C,, unaccompanied). 
6d. 

Lullaby (Part Song for S.S.C.C.). 3d. 

I wish I were a Little Bird (Part Song for S.C.). 4d. 

Sangspil: Scandinavian Gameg and Dances, for use in Colleges 
and Schools. Collected and arranged by Robert Jarman 
(Phys. Inst. City of Leeds Training College). 7s. 6d. net. 

Twelve Little Nursery Songs: Words and Music by Maud 
Briggs. 2s. 6d. net. 

Manual of Musical Terms : by John Parry. A facsimile repro- 
duction of a famous book of humorous Musical Sketches. 


Music by 


M. DENT AND Sons, LTD. 
New Schools for Old : by Evelyn Dewey. 8s. net. 
" The Kings Treasuries of Literature *” Series: 
Alpha of the Plough. Selected Essays from. 
Sesame and Liles: by John Ruskin. Edited by Sybil 
Wragge. 
Shakespeare's Richard HI. 
D.Litt. 


Edited by Richard Wilson, 


Modern Poetry. Edited by Guy N. Pocock, M.A. - 
The Lore of the Wanderer. Edited by Geo. Goodchild. 
Prose and Poetry, from the Works of Henry Newbolt. 
The Adventures of Odysseus: by F. S. Marvin, R. J. G. 
Mayor, and F. M. Stawell. 
A Wonder Book: by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Tales from Tolstoy, with a short life of the Author and 
Literary Exercises. 
The God in the Thicket: by C. E. Lawrence. 6s. net. 
EVANS BROTHERS. 
Kingsway Series of Geography Exercise Books: 


Book I. Practical Home Geography. 4d. net. 
Book II. The British Isels. 6d. net. 
HACHETTE. : 
Les Années Heureuses: Histoires d’enfants: par Mme. Denise 
Aubert. 


Les Petits Réfugiés: par Edouard Maynial. 6fr. each. 
GEO. G. HARRAP AND Co., LTD. 
Pictures of Social Life, from earliest times to the Fourteenth 
Century: by E. Stevinson. 2s. net. 
An Anthology of Recent Poetry ; compiled by L. D’O. Walters. 
Is. 6d. net. 
The Twentieth Century : by Harold F. B. Wheeler. 3s. net. 
The Story of our Empire : by Percy R. Salmon, F.R.P.S. 3s. net. 
Harrap’s Bilingual Series: (Text and Translation on Opposite 
Pages.) 
Les Idiots (French-English}: by Joseph Conrad. 
Vijf Novellen (Five Stories): by W. W. Jacobs (Dutch- 
English). 
Byron I Vadmel (Byron in Homespun): by Holger 
Drachmann (Danish-English). Is. 6d. net each. 
Los Tontos (The Idiots): by Joseph Conrad (Spanish- 
English). ls. 6d. net. 
The Multum in Parvo French Card: by T. F. Rodgers, B.A., 
Lower School of Lawrence, Sheriff, Rugby. 4d. net. 
Stories for the Nature Hour: compiled by Ada M. Skinner and 
Eleanor L. Skinner. 5s. net. 
Spanish Selections for Sight Translation : compiled for the use 
of Schools by I. H. B. Spiers. 1s. net. 
(Continued on page 352.) 


SPECIAL APPEAL TO 
MASTERS & MISTRESSES 


THE “ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 


AND THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


NEED HELP 


You can do so much by telling the pupils of the good 
work which is being done. 


Will you arrange a regular collection in your School? 


Any information on the Society’s work will be gladly 
furnished on application. 


A Lecturer will be sent if so desired. 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

Vice-President: ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLICOE. 

Chairman and Treasurer: C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 

Chairman of ‘ Arethusa ” Committee: HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 


Joint Secretaries : 
H. BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G. COPELAND. 


London Offices 
National Refuges, 164, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2 


THE 
“ARS VIVENDI" SYSTEM 
INTRODUCES INTO HUMAN EVOLUTION 
A NEW PRINCIPLE. 


Discovery of the Respiratory Use of the Cranial Sinuses. 


IT IS NATURE’S SEGRET OF VITALITY. 


Breathing becomes copious and easy, 
the voice full and the walk buoyant. 


Special Treatment without need ot Operations 


for Nasal Catarrh, Throat Weakness, 
and Difficulty in Breathing. Also for Ner- 
vous Affections in adults and children. 


ADENOIDS 


Prevented and, in majority of cases, Cured even in 
advanced stages without surgical operation—by unique 
combination of manipulation, sound vibration and vocal 
exercises, and ‘‘ Ars Vivendi ” breathing. 

= No Pain or Inconvenience caused to the Child. 

This principle revolutionises and reconstructs present 
methods, furnishing the Key to Increase of Living 
Energy and Development of the human form to a- 
higher type. 


Mr. Arthur Lovell, 94, Perk St., Mayfair, W.1 


JULY 1920 


Before Ordering Stationery 


for next year’s requirements 
enquire into the advantages of 


WM. HUNT’S OXFORD ‘“ IDEAL” 
LOOSE - LEAF SCHOOL NOTE BOOK. 


Combines in one book the uses of several 
Exercise Books, Scribbling Paper, Work Sheets, 
and Manuscript Pad. Elastic to any extent. 
Leaves transferable in any manner without risk of 
disarrangement or loss. No mechanism whatever, 
and no rings, posts or staples. 


The master can retain for correction any part 
of the current work of the whole class, whilst 
each pupil retains the remainder of his own. 


Special edition for Science and Engineering 


‘a 


classes. 
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ONE BOOK——MANY SUBJECTS. 


Specimen and terms on application to :— 


WILLIAM HUNT, 


SCHOLA STIC STA TIONER, 


18, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
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The Famous 


HAMMOND 


Features in 
_ Portable Form 


TWO STYLES OF TYPE, or 
two to five different 
languages, Carried on 
the machine AT ONCE. 
"JUST TURN THE KNOB" 
and change instantly 
from Roman Type, to 
Italics, or Miniature 
Rowan, OV Our Beautrfut 
dertpt dsybe, or from 
English to Greek, 
Russian, French, etc, 


SIVLIdV ME 37077 qm HTHOOK 


No other Typewriter 
can do this. 


: HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO.,LTD. | 
: 75, (E.C.) Queen Victoria Street, London, ECA. = 


: Please send me full particudars of the Hammond : 
: Machine. : 


“Namera A Occupation... : 


F r T AI EE N EER A E E E eheaneoeeueneNasias l 


. 
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W. HEFFER AND SONS. 

Co-Education and its part in a complete Education: by J. H. 

Badley, Headmaster of Bedales School. 2s. net. 
HODDER AND STOUGHTON. 

Education for Self-realisation and Social Service: 
Watts, M.A. 7s. 6d. net. 

W. AND A. K. JOHNSTON, EDINBURGH. 

Historical Geography of Britain and the British Empire, Book I., 
B.C. 55 to A.D. 1815: by Thomas Franklin, A.C.P., 
A.R.S.G.S. 2s. net. 

P. S. KING AND Son, 

A Second Book of School Celebrations : 
D.Litt., M.A., B.Sc. 5s. net. 

LONGMANS, GREEN AND Co. 

Optical Projection: by Lewis Wright. 5th Edition. Re- 
written and brought up to date by Russell S. Wright, 
M.I.E.E. In two parts. Part I.: The Projection of 
Lantern Slides. 

A National System of Education. Some recommendations for 
establishing it in England during the decade ending ten 
years hence. Is. net. 

MACMILLAN AND Co. 
A Naturalist on the Amazons: by H. W. Bates. (“ English 
Literature for Secondary Schools ” Series.) 2s. 6d. 
METHUEN AND Co., LTD. 
Everyday Chemistry: by W. Robinson, B.Sc. 3s. 6d. 
Jack’s Insects : by Edmund Selous. 3s. 6d. 
HUMPHREY MILFORD. 

A Reference Library: English Language and Literature. 
Pamphlet No. 46 of the English Association. 2s. 6d. net. 

School Bible Readings: in three parts. 2s. 6d. net each part. 

THOMAS MURBY AND Co. 

Drawing, Cutting, and Modelling in Cardboard. 
able for Scholars in the Lower Standards : 
7s. 6d. net. 


by Frank 


LTD. 
by F. H. Hayward, 


A Course suit- 
by W. A. Milton. 


OHN MURRAY. 
The Great War, 1914-1918. <A brief sketch: 
Fletcher. 6s. net. 


by C. R. L. 


THOMAS NELSON AND Sons. 
Readers : 
Dick and His Cat: by Thomas A. Spalding. 
Prince Toto’s Quest: by Thomas A. Spalding. 
The Zoo Party: by Gladys Davidson. 
GEORGE PHILIP AND Son, LTD. 

Human Geography—The World: by J. Fairgrieve, M.A., 
F.R.G.S., and Ernest Young, B.Sc., F.R.G.S. 3s. net. 
Practical Course of English Composition for Middle and Upper 

Forms: by W. J. Glover. Book I. Is. 9d. net. 
The Model Geography: Europe. (New Edition.) ls. 2d. net. 
New School Atlas. (New Edition showing New Boundaries.) 
3s. 6d. net. 
SIR ISAAC PITMAN AND Sons, LTD. 
A Primer of Trigonometry for Engineers: with numerous 
worked practical examples: by W. G. Dunkley, B.Sc. 
5s. net. 


PERIODICALS, ETC. 


Australian Statistics. (Pocket Compendium.) Fifth Issue. 1919. 

Australian Statistics. Quarterly Summary. December, 1919. 

Calcutta University Commission Report Vol. VI. Appendices 
and Index. 

Child Life. May, 1920. 

Discovery. June, 1920. 

English. June, 1920. 

Indian Education. April, 1920. 

Journal of Geography. May, 1920. 

Latin Teaching. May, 1920. 

Modern Languages. June, 1920. 

Ontario Province. Report of the Minister of Education for the 
year 1919. 

Parents’ Review. June, 1920. 

Psychological Tests. Revised and Classified. Bibliography. 

Review of Reviews. June-July, 1920. 

School Review. May, 1920. 

Teachers’ Guild. Quarterly and 36th Annual Report, 1919. 


If you wish to 
qualify to teach 


SHORTHAND, 
BOOK-KEEPING ANB ACCOUNTANCY, 
COMMERCIAL PRACTICE, 
ABVERTISING, PRACTICAL BANKINC, 
COMMERCIAL LAW. 


you can do so in 
your spare time 
by means of 


PITMAN’S POSTAL COURSES 


The postal tuition meets exactly the requirements of 
teachers who are unable to secure oral training, or 
` who desire to pursue the study of commercial subjects 
at home. One course, or any group of subjects, may 
be taken at any time, the lessons commencing from 
any stage of present knowledge. Write for details, 
stating the subjects in which you are interested. 


BUSINESS SECRETARIAL AND SUA CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


206, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.G. 1. 


Principal : 
FREDERICK HEELIS, 
F. R.S.A., F.C.I.S. 


Director of Studies : 


ROBERT W. HOLLAND, 
0. B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. 


EARLIER 
OPTIONAL RETIREMENT 


The Friends’ Provident 


and Century Life Office 


has a special scheme whereby Parone 

Teachers who will be eligible 

for a Pension under the 

Superannuation Act, 1918, 

may get the benefit of 

retiring earlier than age 60 

if they wish to do so. = 
| 


Write for particulars to :— 
THE FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT 


AND CENTURY LIFE OFFICE, 
42, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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T ASSISTANT MASTERS 
ASSISTANT MISTRESSES 
LADY MATRONS 


Q Candidates seeking appointments in Public or Private Secondary or 
Preparatory Schools at home or abroad should apply to 


Truman sKni ightley 


am====SCHOLASTIC AGEN T Smm 9am LTD 


who already have a large number of SEPTEMBER vacancies on their 
books. 


q There is a great demand for both Assistant Masters and Assistant 
Mistresses, and serious efforts are being made to render the prospects 
in the teaching profession more attractive and equal to those in other 
professions. 


g In addition to the large number of appointments open to University 
men and women in Public Schools where the remuneration is being fixed 
on improved scales, there are many vacancies in Preparatory Schools 
where young University men without previous experience can command 
commencing salaries ranging from {120 to £200 a year or more, according 
to their degrees, in addition to board and residence in term time. 


Q There are many openings for University women, and also for those 
with Higher Local or other good certificates interested in children and 
in teaching, in high class private schools for girls, where the conditions 
are pleasant, the hours not excessive, and salaries range from {80 to 
£200 or more, with board and residence, according to age, qualifications, 
and experience. 


@ There are also vacancies for House Mistresses, Lady Housekeepers, 
and Matrons in schools at salaries ranging from {60 to £100 or more 
per annum, with board and residence. 


g THERE IS NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. The require- 
ments of each applicant receive careful consideration and attention, 
and the rate of commission charged to those for whom an appointment 
is secured has recently been reduced. 


Offices: 158-162, OXFORD ST.. LONDON, W. I. 


Telegrams: “ TUTORESS, PHONE, LONDON.” Telephone: MUSEUM 1136. 
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THE INCORPORATED 


FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, 


Colet Gardens, Talgarth Road, 
West Kensington, London, W. 14. 


President: Ricut How. Sır W. Matter, LL.D. 
Chairman and Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monteriore, M.A. 
Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. Symonps, M.A. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


Students are trained for the Examinations of the National Froebel Union and 
other Examinations. 

Prospectuses and all particulars as to Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from 
the Board of Education may be obtained trom the Principat. 


THE INCORPORATED > 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


PRINCIPAL: 
T. H. YORKE TROTTER, M.A., Mus.Doc. (Oxon.). 


LONDON 


& 
Training Course for Teachers, 


Accepted by the Teachers Registration Council as satisfying 
the conditions of Registration in respect of Training in Teaching. 
Autumn Term, September 27th to December 4th. 
Holiday Course for Teachers, September 14th to 18th. 


For further particulars apply to the ACADEMY, 22, Princes 
Strect, Cavendish Square, W.1. 


MEDICAL PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS. 


THE 


UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION 
POSTAL INSTITUTION 


provides courses in preparation for Medical Preliininary Examinations, more 
particularly for the Junior and Senior Examinations of the College of Preceptors. 


Full preparation in all subjects, 120 lessons, £6: but the number of lessons | 


required varies according to the student’s knowledge at starting. Each lesson 
consists of very full lesson-notes, papers of questions, and answer-notes. 


Oral tuition, if preferred, private or in class, with or without residence, 
Prospectus and full particulars can be obtained from the Principal. 


Mr. E. S. WEYMOUTH, M.A. (Lond.), 
17, Red Lion Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Trini e of l 
rinity College of Music. 
‘Inatituted 1872.) 

Pres dent—Tue Rt. Hon. tne EARL OF SHAFTESPURY, K.P., K.C.V.O. 
Chairman of Board—Str FREDK. BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A, Mus.D. 
Director ot Stud.es—C. W. PEARCE, Mus.D. 

Director of Examinations—E. F. HORNER, Mus.D. 

THE College provides INSTRUCTION and TRAINING in all Instrumental, 

Vocal, and Theoretical Musical Subjects and Elocution. The lessons are 
arranged to meet the convenience of both day and evening students. Entry may be 
made for any number of subjects—from one to the Full Course. The College is open 
to beginners as well as to the more proficient student, and pupils under 16 years o! 
age are received for the Junior School. 


Approved complete Courses for the University of London Degrees in Music under 
recognised Teachers of the University. Also preparation for the degrees o! other 
Universities, the examinations of the Royal College of Organists, Trinity College of 


mae etc. 
pectus of the nation S ent, the ulations for Scholar- 
ships, te Aaighes ee Mista. aad the Centre Examinations 


us may be had post free 
C. N. H. RODWELL, SECRETARY. 
MANDEVILLE PLACE, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 


THE TEACHERS’ GUILD 


SUMMER CONFERENCE, 1920. 
ON AUTO EDUCATION, 
. AT CAERLEON, MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


FRIDAY, 30th JuLY—THURSDAY, 5th AUGUST. 


Subjects : 
Auto Education in Elementary and Secondary Schools in 
relation to Thuristic Method and Psycholenslysis. 

The Conference is open to both men and women, but, as the 
accommodation at the College is limited, it is important that 
early application should be .made. 

Prospectuses and full particulars can be obtained from the 
SECRETARY OF THE TEACHERS’ GUILD, 9, Brunswick Square, 
W.C.1. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


The Educational Times is ptblished on the rst of each month. 
Price: Ninepence. By post, Elevenpence. 
Subscription for One Year, including postage, Ten Shillings. 
Letters to the Editor and Books for Review should be 
addressed to 
THE Epitor, THE EDUCATIONAL Times, 
31, MuSEUM STREET, LonDon, W.C. 1. 
Advertisements should be addressed to 
MR. P. C. BARTLETT, Advertisement Manager, 
27, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 


Telephone: Gerrard 693. STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
not later than the 2oth of the month if intended for the next 
issue. 

ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 
Whole page _............. 47. 0 0 Quarter page ............ £2 0 o 
Half page ww... £3 15 0 One-eighth page ....{I I 0 


Narrow Columns—One inch, 7/6; Half-inch, “4/- 
Special Rate for Teachers and Associations.—Announce- 
ments of posts vacant and wanted, meetings, lectures, etc., 
are accepted at the special rate of one penny a word. 
Minimum nett charge, 2/6 prepaid. 


LIST OF ASSOCIATIONS. 


The Names of Associations are inserted in this list at a special rate. 


Particulars 


may be obtained from the Advertisement Manager of “The Educational Times.” 


Agency, Joint Scholastic, Ltd.—Registrar: Mr. 
E. A. Virgo, 9, Brunswick Square, W.C. 1. Hon. Secretary : 


Agency for Women Teachers, Joint.—Registrar : Didsbury, Manchester, 
Miss A. M. Fountain, Oakley House, 14-18, Blooms- 
bury Street, W.C. 1. 


Art Masters, National Society of.—Secretary : 
Mr. A. Shuttleworth, 45, Bedford Row, W.C. 1. tion, 5s. 


Church Education Corporation.—Secretary : Mr. 
SNE Osborne, 34, Denison House, Westminster, on 
l 


or research. 
Ton S naa aera Mr. G. Chalmers» 
loomsbury Square, W.C. 


Kensington, W. 14. 


| Dalcroze Society of Great Britain and Ireland.— 
Mrs. Eckhard, Broome House, 


Froebel Educational Institute.—Secretary: Mr. 
Arthur G. Symonds, M.A., Colet Gardens, West 


The Geographical Association. —Annual subscmp- 
Members. receive the 
Teacher ” post free three times per annum. The 
borrow books from the Association's Library | 
receive advice and help in matters of teaching 


Eau to the Clerk, 1, Marine Terrace, Aberyst- 


Musicians, Incorporated Socicty of. — Secretary 
| Mr. H. Chadfeld, 19, Bemers Street, W. 


Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and Ireland.— 
9, Brunswick Square, W.C.—Sceretary: Captain A, 
J. D. MeCleesh, 


Teachers Registration Council.—Secretary: Mr. 
Frank Roscoe, M.A., 47, Bedford Square. W.C. }. 
(Letters to be addressed ** The Secretar y."') 


“ Geographical 


Theosophical Fraternity in Education .—Organis- 
ing Secretary: I. A. Hawliczek, B.Sc., 11, Tavistock: 
Square, London, W.C 1. 
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Teach by Pictures. 


GEOGRAPHY ) Taught with the aid 
GEOMETRY of Underwood 
BIOLOGY STEREOGRAPHS 
HISTORY LANTERN SLIDES 
COMMERCIAL WALL PICTURE 


SUBJECTS ENLARGEMENTS © 


Ensure your Scholars seeing and 
studying the world.. 
‘‘ with fresh eyes.” 


Lists and Details from 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


LIMITED, | 
104, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 


A VACATION COURSE in Education will be held in August, 


1920. It is open to both men and women, and is not confined 
to members of the University. 

Graduate Teachers of seven years’ standing may obtain the 
University Diploma without further residence. 


Apply— 
THE DIRECTOR OF TRAINING, 
22, St. John Street, OXFORD. 


London Hospital Medical College 


The Medical College of fhe London Hospital is fully equipped to meet 
modern requirements. The various departments are under the direct 
control of University Professors and Lecturers, who devote their time 
entirely to work in their Department and who are assisted by a number of 
Demonstrators. The Hospital contains 933 beds and is the largest General 
Hospital in England. Its position in the neighbourhood of the extensive 
docks, factories, and workshops of the East of London renders it for acci- 
dents one of the largest Hospitals in the world. The Wards, Out-patient 
and Special Departments present a wide field for clinical instruction, and 
afford exceptional opportunities for acquiring an extensive and practical 
' knowledge of all phases of disease. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. 
33 Scholarships and Prizes are awarded annually, including four 
Entrance Scholarships. s l i 


FEES. : ; 
Intermediate and Final Courses : 
Entrance Fee 0...00. anaa ceaenececes 20 guineas. 
Annual Fee (es cecdiucastiegeoesiereteawasscecs 40 guineas. 
Final Course : . 
Entrance Fee 0... arrere 10 guineas. 
Annual Fee ........ EEA E 40 guineas. 


SPECIAL COURSES AND REVISION CLASSES 
are held in Anatomy, Physiology, Pharmacology and Pathology for 
the M.B. and Fellowship Examinations. 


RESIDENT APPOINTMENTS 
are more numerous than at any other Hospital in the Kingdom. 


RESEARCH FUNDS 
of over £26,000 give unrivalled facilities for Medical Research. 


ATHLETICS, RESIDENCE, Etc. 
A Clubs’ Union with an Athletic Ground of thirteen acres, Students’ 
Hostel on Hospital Grounds, College Dining Hall, etc. 


A Prospectus giving full particulars may be obtained from the Dean: 


Pref. WILLIAM WRIGHT, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S., 
| Mile Eud, E. 1, 


 DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS. 


The SUMMER SCHOOL will be held at OXFORD, AUGUST 
16th to 28th inclusive. Classes in RHYTHMIC MOVEMENT, 


.SOLFEGE and IMPROVIZATION. 


Prospectus on application to :— 
THE DALCROZE SCHOOL OF EURHYTHMICS, LTD., 
23, Store Street, London, W.C.1. 


VACATION COURSES 


IN 

VOICE CULTURE FOR CHILDREN, by Mr. 
JAMES BatTEs. 

VOICE CULTURE FOR ADULTS, by Mr. FILMER 


Rook. 

CLASS SINGING (with Practice Class), by Dr. 
Rapu Dunstan and Mr. GRANVILLE Hum- 
PHREYS. 

SIGHT READING (both Notations), by Mr. 
LEONARD C. VENABLES. 

HARMONY, EAR TRAINING and MUSICAL 
FORM AND EXPRESSION, by Mr. R. D. 
MeEetTcaLFE, Mus.B. 

Daily Lessons from Jul 

at EARLHAM HALL, FOREST GATE, E. 7. 

For Prospectus apply to the Secretary of— 

The TONIC SOL-FA COLLEGE, 


26, Bloomsbury Sq., London, W.C.1. 


THE 
ENGLISH FOLK DANCE SOCIETY. 


Hon. Director: Ceci T. SHARP. 


The Summer Vacation School 
of FOLK SONG and DANCE 


will be held at CHELTENHAM 
July 31st to August 28th. 


For furtber particulars apply to the Secretary, The 
English Folk Dance Society, 7, Sicilian House, Sicilian 
Avenue, Southampton Row, W.C. 1. 


20th to August 12th, 1920, 


CIVIC EDUCATION LEAGUE. 
SUMMER SCHOOL of CIVICS. 


Technical Institute, High Wycombe, Bucks, 
3ist July to l4th August, 1920. 


STUDY AND DISCUSSION of leading present-day 
social, economic, and educational problems. 
USEFUL TO Organisers, Teachers, Social workérs, 
Health workers, and Citizens. 
COURSES ON Civics, Sex Education, Local and 
Central Government, and Anthropology. 
SPECIAL LECTURES on Maternity and Child-welfare 
Work, Analytical Psychology, and Reconstruction 
Problems. 
FEES: INCLUSIVE, two guineas; SINGLE 
COURSE, ten shillings; SINGLE LECTURES, 
half-a-crown. 

All information from The Secretary, 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF CIVICS, 
Leplay House, 65, Belgrave Rd., 
London, S.W.1. 


Second-hand School Books 


Please write for Catalogue to 


GEORGE OVER, 
Educational Bookseller, RUGBY 


SUMMER SCHOOL of 
EUGENICS and CIVICS, 


HERNE BAY COLLEGE, KENT. 
July 3lst—August 14th, 1920. 
Subjects : 

Heredity in relation to Eugenics, Biology 
Teaching in Schools and Training Colleges, 
Social Applications of Eugenics, The 
Develoment of the Social Self, Problems 
of Modern Citizenship, Problems of Day 
Continuation Schools and Outdoor Edu- 

cation. 

Methods : 
Lectures, Discussion Courses, Research 
Work, Debates, Experimental Classes, 
Criticism Lessons. 

There will be opportunities for excur- 
sions to Canterbury and the surrounding 
country, Sea-bathing, Tennis, Golf and 
other Games. 

A Library and Exhibition of Newest 
Books will be available. 


‘Apply for particulars to the Summer 


School Secretary : 
Miss CONSTANCE M. BROWN, 
11, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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FEDERATED SCHOOLS 
PENSIONS ASSOCIATION. 


OFFICES - ~ - - 36/37, OLD JEWRY, E.C. 2. 


Central 29 
Telephone - - Central 35 


HE aim of the Association is to 

provide a Common Scheme of 
Pension whereby non - state - aided 
schools may secure for members of 
their staff benefits similar to those 
obtainable under the ‘Teachers’ 
Superannuation Act, 1919, and by 
co-operation facilitate the free inter- — 
change of Teachers between school 

and school. 


MEMBERSHIP IS OPEN TO ALL SCHOOLS 
WILLING TO ADOPT THIS SCHEME 


FULLEST PARTICULARS CAN BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION. 


Printed by THz BIRMINGHAM PRIN bia Lrp., 42-44, Hill Street, eo enen and Published for the Proprietor by H. F. W. De ue oe Tue Year Boox Press, Lro. 
Museum Str treet, London, W.C.1 (isn tered at the Ne wm Kork Post Office as Second Class m 
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By Post, npence 


asada GUILD 


GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND. 
- Founded in 1884. 


President (1920) : 
Sir W. Henry Hapow. 
Ex-President (1919) : 
Rev. CANON MASTERMAN. 
OsjecTs.—To unite all Teachers and 
others interested in Education as 
members of a learned profession, 
for mutual assistance and the 
promotion of Educational! Ideals. 
A club —social and residential — is 
attached to the Guild. 

Subscription to .the Guild, 
minimum, Ios. per annum. 
Entrance Fee to the Club, £1 Is. 
Subscription to the Club: 
London Members, {1 Is. 
Country Members, ros. 6d. 

For Forms and further Particulars 
apply to the General Secretary, 
Capt. J. H. McCLEEsSH, 
7,9, & 10, Brunswick Square, W.C.1. 


THE 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter 


BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, Lonpon, W.C. 1. 


LECTURES FOR TEACHERS. 


Professor John Adams will deliver a 
Course of Twelve Lectures entitled ‘‘ The 
Teachers’ Many Parts.” The Course will 
begin on Thursday, the 30th day of 
September, at 6 p.m. The full Syllabus 
will be published in the next issue of the 
Educational Times. 


TRAINING COURSE FOR 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS. 
A Course of Training for Teachers of 
Commercial Subjects will begin on Thurs- 
day, the 30th of September. The Course 
will include lectures, discussion classes, 


| 


and teaching under supervision. Parti- | 


culars may be obtained from the Secretary 
in the early part of September. 


i 


THIS ISSUE 
CONTAINS : 


A Story of a Real Boy. 
Essays on the 
Demand for Leisure; 


Breathing; Democracy 
and Education. 
Camping in Earnest. 
Notes and Comments 


and 
News of the Month. 


University 


Correspondence College 
(Founded in 1887). 


PRINCIPAL : 
WM. BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.Sc. 


LONDON 
UNIVERSITY DEGREES 


“OPEN TO ALL 
WITHOUT DISTINCTION OF SEX. 


During the last 15 years 12,575 U.C.C. Students have 
passed the Examinations of London University. 


“Free Guides 


Matriculation, Inter. es. 4 A., Inter. Science, B.Sc., 
{including Economics), pos t free to PRIVATE STUDENTS 
rom the Secretary, 


No. 15, BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE. 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 
OF THE R.A.M. AND THE R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. . 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus A). 
Examinations in Theory held in March and November 
at all Centres. In Practical Subjects in March—April 
at all Centres, and in the London District and certain 
Provincial Centres in November—December also. 
Entries for the November—December Examinations 
close Wednesday, October 13th, 1920. 


july Entries for the October—November Exam- 
gamion aoe ne nan y, October 6th, 1920. iasi 
pecimen Theory Papers set in t years ( 
Centre or School) can be obtained on application. 
Price 6d. per annual set, post free. 
The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable at The R.A.M. or The R.C.M. for two or three 


years. 
Syllabuses A and B (for 1920 or 1521), entry forms, 
and any further information, will be sent post free 

on application to— JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
14 and 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1 


Telegrams : “Associa, London.” "Phone: Museum 1710. 


THE INCORPORATED SOCIETY 
OF MUSICIANS. 


Founded 1882. Incorporated 1892. 


OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 

The Society claims the interest and support of 
every Teacher of Music in its work of organisation, 
which, owing to recent legislation, has now become a 
necessity to the Profession if the interests of the 
Professional Musicians of the country are to be safe- 
guarded 

ADVANTAGE OF MEMBERSHIP. 

An Annual Conference. 

Sectional Meetings. 

Benevolent Fun 

Orphan Fund. 

Register of Members (Annual). 

Legal advice and assistance on al] matters affecting 
the Profession. 

Membership of the Society is accepted by the 
Teachers’ Registration Council as an ‘‘ Attainment ” 
in the case of Private Tann who apply for Regis- 
tration before January Ist, 1921. 

Nomination Forms and i further particulars 

may be obtained from the GENERAL SECRETARY, 
1.S.M., 19, BERNERS STREET, Lonpon, W.1. 


Me. 
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Normal Corr. College. 
(FounpDgp 1889.) 


EXAMINATIONS 
FOR WHICH THE NORMAL 
PREPARES. 


„A.C.P. and L.C.P. 


County Scholarships. 
College of Preceptors. 


Matriculation. 
Degree Examination. 
Hygiene. 

| Languages. 

' Music. 
Science and Art. 
Other Qualifying 

Exams. 


L.L.A. 
Pupil Teachers. 
Prelimi ; 


SEND FOR NORMAL GUIDE. 


Cr. 8vo. 
FREE. 


Price 6d. net. 


To readers of this paper on 
receipt of 2d. to cover postage. 


72 pages. 


47, MeLrorbd Roap, East Dutwicn, S.E. 22, 
and 110, AVONDALE SQUARE, Lonpon, S.E. 1. 


WAR MEMORIAL TABLETS 


of beautiful design are executed by 


F. OSBORNE & 60O., LTD., 
27, Eastcastie St., Oxford St., London, W.1 
Send for Book 29. 


JOINT SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, Ltd., 
9, Brunswick Square, W.C. 1. 


This Agency is under the direction of a Committee 
representing the following leading Educational 
Associations :— 

HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION ef HEAD MASTERS. 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
TEACHERS’ QUILD. 

ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS. 


Recistrar: Mr. E. A. VIRGO. 


The neal a of this Agency is to render assistance 
ata um cost to seeking appoint- 
ments. The lowest possible fees are therefore 


charged. 


Interviews by appointment from 12 noon to 1-30 
p.m., and from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m.; on Saturdays. from 
11 a.m. to 12-30 p.m. 


A PROSPECTUS will be sent on application. 
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JOINT AGENCY for WOMEN TEACHERS 


OaKLEry Houser, 
14, 16, and 18, BLOOMSBURY STREET, Lonpon, W.C. 1. 


Under the management of a Committee 
appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, College of 
Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, 
Association of Assistant Mistresses, and 
Welsh County Schools Association. 


HIS AGENCY has been established for the 
purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
without unnecessary cost. All fees have therefore 
been calculated on the lowest basis to cover the 
working expenses. 
No Registration Fees are charged to members of 
ar oe Associations, and their Commissions are 
reduced. 


Hours for Interviews during August : 


11-30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 3 to 4 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11-30 a.m. to 12 30 p.m. 
When ible, special appointments should be 
arranged. 
R&GISTRAR: Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


WOLSEY 
HALL, 


OXFORD. 


POSTAL TUITION 


For The London University 
MATRIC., INTER., & FINAL 
B.Sc.. B.Sc. (Econ.), B.D., B.Com. 


FREE GUIDE B . 
© e 


ee 


On Application to 
DEPARTMENT E.T. 1. 


COLLEGE ror WOMEN TEACHERS ın 
SECONDARY, AND 
SCHOOLS. 

RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD oF EDUCATION. 


In connexion with the London University and recog- 
nised by the Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate. 


HIGH, PREPARATORY 


PRINCIPAL: 
Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, 


B.A. London, M.A. Sheffield, Girton College Moral 
Sciences Tripos, Cambridge Teachers’ ° 
Training Certificate. 

Students admitted in January and September to 
prepare for the London and Cambridge Teachers’ 
Diploma and the Higher Certificate of the National 
Froebel Union. 

Demonstration School attached to the College; 
and practice for Students in neighbouring schools 
under the supervision of specialists. 

A number of Scholarships from 
£8 to £24 offered to Students with a Degree or its 
equivalent. Loan Fund. Special grants to Honours 
doo of £28 towards Hostel fees, or £15 if living 


n rooms. 

Particulars of College Hall and Registered Lodgin 
can be obtained from the Principat at The M 
wo college, Salisbury Road, Brondesbury, London, 


Tuition fees £24. 
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CCOUNTANCY, SECRETARYSHIP, COSTING 
The great professions of the future. 
Specialised Postal Courses (exam., coach- 
ing, and practical training) taken at 
home, in spare time, under a staff of 
Honours-men, Chartered Accountants, 
and Barristers at Law. The moderate 
fees may be paid by instalments, 

Send postcard for “ Students’ Guide,” free and post 
paid, Metropolitan College, Dept. 378, St Albans. 


THE 
TEACHERS REGISTRATION 
COUNCIL. 


Representative of the Teaching Profession 


Constituted by Order in Council 
29th Feb., 1912. 
The Council maintains an Official 


Register of Teachers who have been 
accepted for admission under the Con- 
ditions of Registration. 


The Register is open to qualified 
teachers in every branch, and until the 
end of 1920 experience under approved 
conditions is the sole qualification re- 
quired. After that date the conditions 
will become more stringent. 


Particulars and Forms of Application 
may be obtained from 


THE SECRETARY, 
Teachers Registration Council, 
47, Bedford Square, 
London, W.C. 1. 


| 
MARIA GREY TRAINING 


ALEX. W. BAIN, B-A., B.8e. (Hons.) 


F.1.6., F.6.8., 


UNIVERSITY Tutor, LECTURER, AND EXAMINER, 

Head of the Chemical De ent, City of London 

College, Member of the mcil of the College of 
Preceptors, 


prepares Students for 

MATRICULATION, 

PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY, 
DIPLOMA & DEGREE EXAMINATIONS. 
29 years’ unbroken record of over 2,700 successes. 

Preparation in SMALL CLASSES or by 
PRIVATE TUITION or by CORRESPONDENCE. 
Write fully to the Principat, or call personally, at 
THE CENTRAL TUTORIAL CLASSES, 
Vernon House, 


Sicilian Avenue, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD 


Training College for Women Secondary Teachers 


RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 

BY THE OXFORD DELEGACY, AND BY THE 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY SYNDICATE FOR 
SECONDARY TRAINING. 


Principal ; 
MISS E.M. TALBOT, Oxf. Hon. Sch. Class 1. 


Students are prepared for the Oxford 
Teachers’ Diploma; and the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate. 


Fees for the three Terms, 
from 75 to 100 Guineas. 


Scholarships of {40 may be awarded to 
Honours Graduates who satisfy the 
conditions. Scholarships of £12 may be 
awarded to Pass Graduates. There is a 
Loan Fund. Students may borrow sums 
to be repaid within three years. 


Particulars and Prospectuses may be obtained from 
THE PRINCIPAL. 
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UNIVERSITY or St. ANDREWS. 
L.L.A. DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN. 


The attention of Candidates is drawn to the Ordinary 
and Honours Diplomas for Teachers, which are 
strongly recommended as suitable for those who are 
or intend to be teachers. 


Examinations are held at Aberdeen, Bedford, 
Belfast, Birmingham, Blackburn, Brighton, Bristol, 
Cambridge, Cardiff, Croydon, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Exeter, Glasgow, Hull, S, Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Middlesbrough, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Plymouth, St. Andrews, 
Sheffield, Southampton, and several other towns. 


Information ee the Examinations may 
be obtained from the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, 
The University, St. Andrews. 


GUILD OF EDUCATION AS 
NATIONAL SERVICE. 


HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


(Recognised by the Board of Education). 
11, Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 


Training for Teachers and Social Workers. 


Preparation for work in the new Day Continuation 
Schools. 


A Year's Course of Training arranged for men and 
women. 


Board of Education Grants for Graduates, qualified 
Teachers and ex-Service Men. 


Particulars on application to The , Guild 


Secretary, 
of Education as National Service, 11, Tavistock 
Square, W.C.1. 
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SCHOOL DESKS 


The ‘* Fairfield ” senior single 
desk with two lockers is the , 
finest desk on the market. 


‘¢ Examination ” folding desks, 
etc. Send for Price List. 
“Dead Black?” 
old Blackboards. 


CAPS, BADGES, TIES, Etc., 
at wholesale prices. Orders for 
September delivery should be 
placed AT ONCE. 


Selected Text Books and other 
school requisites on view at this 
office, 


SCHOOL PRINTING of all 
kinds. 


Original ideas for Prospectuses. 
School Transfers. 


Insurance of Pupils against 
Accident. 


Pupils introduced to Approved 
Schools. 


Assistant Masters and Mistresses, 
Matrons, Tutors. 


Advice on all School Matters. 


THE EDUCATIONAL & 
SCHOLASTIC BUREAU, 


1 & 2, SICILIAN HOUSE, 
SICILIAN AVENUE, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.G. 1. 
Phone: Museum 6294, 


Reviver for 


The finest gia ath workmanship 


MEMORIALS. 


TABLETS, Cast, Engraved, and in 
Enamel. 


CALVARIES 
and 
STAINED GLASS WINDOWS. 


H. H. MARTYN & CO. LTD., 


CHELTENHAM, 
and 5, Grafton St. (off Bond St.), 
LONDON, W. 1. 


Second-hand School Books. 


Please write for Catalogue to 


GEORGE OVER, 
Educational Bookseller, RUGBY 


BOOKS Second-hand ənd New. 


1,000,000 vols. on every subject in stock. 
Catalogues Free. Mention Wants. 
Books on Approval. Books Purchased. 


FOYLE, 121/5, Charing Cross Road, 
LONDON. 


University Gutorial College. 


(Incorporated with University Correspondence College.) 
LONDON. 


ORAL CLASSES 
LONDON MATRIGULATION 


LABORATORY WORK 
Chemistry, Physics, Bielegy. 


PRIVATE TUITION. 


Private tuition may be taken up at any time, either 
during Term or in the ordinary School Vacatior, in 
all subjects for London University and other Examina- 
tions, or for Independent Study. 


~ . 


Full particulars may be had from 
THE VICE-PRINCIPAL, 
UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL COLLEGE, 
RED LION SQUARE, HOLBORN, W.C.. 


POSTS VACANT. 


CITY OF SHEFFIELD 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
ABBEYDALE SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Headmistress : Miss B. A. Tonkin (Mod. Lang. Tripos). 


REQUIRED early in September, MISTRESS for 
FRENCH, Honours Degree, knowledge of Phonetics, 
residence abroad and experience essential. 


Salary Scale.—Minimum commencing salary £200 or 
£225 per annum, rising by £10 annually to a maximum 
of £360 or £400 according to qualifications and success. 


Three-fourths of previous experience in like capacity 
under other Authorities will be recognised in fixing 
the commencing salary, and the “ Carry Over” will 
be completed on Ist July, 1922. 


A teacher being trained for one year as a Secondary 
School Teacher after graduation, and holding the 
Secondary School Teachers’ Diploma will receive two 
scale increments additional in the commencing salary 

Application forms, which may be had on receipt of a 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope from the under- 
signed, to be returned to the Headmistress at once. 

PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Education Office, Sheffield. Director of Education, 
25th July, 1920. 


CITY OF SHEFFIELD 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


WANTED, ASSISTANT TEACHERS for Federated 
Church Schools. 


Salary according to the Scale of the Education 
Committee. 


Forms of Application may be obtained from the 
undersigned on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope, and should be return:d to the Chairman of 
the Federation of Shefheld Church Day Schools, 
Leopold Street, Sheftield, as soon as possible. 


PERCIVAL SHARP, l 
Duector of Education. 


Education Office, Sheffield. 8th June, 1920. 


ee 


_ POSTS VACANT. 
BOROUGH OF ROYAL 


LEAMINGTON SPA. 
MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


SOPIR for September next, for Boys’ Secondary 
chool :— 
l. An ASSISTANT MASTER for History and 
English 
2. An ASSISTANT MASTER for French. 
Scale, £200 to £450 with bonus if married. 
3, An ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Games and Gym- 
nastics for Girls’ Secondary School. 
Scale, £160 to £320. 


Apply to J. E. Pickles, Director's Office, York Road, 
Leamington, 


CITY OF SHEFFIELD 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CENTRAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Headmistress : Miss F. M. Couzens, B.A. (Lond.). 
Applications are invited for the following appoint- 
ments :— 

1. SENIOR MATHEMATICS MISTRESS, holding an 
Honours Degree or its equivalent, to organise and 
supervise the Mathematics throughout the School. 

2. FORM MISTRESS, Graduate, with special quali- 
fications in PEORTAPHY. 

3. FORM MISTRESS, Graduate, with special quali- 
fications in History. 

4. FORM MISTRESS, Graduate, to teach Mathematics 
and some other subject or subjects. 

Salary Scale :— 

For Senior Mathematics Mistress, £300, rising by £10 

annually to £440 or £480, according to qualifications 

and success. 

For Graduate Form Mistresses, £200 or £225 accord- 

ing to qualifications, rising by £10 annually to £360 

or £400. 

Three-fourths of previous experience in like capacity 
under other authorities will be recognised in fixing the 
commencing Salary, and the ‘‘ Carry Over” will be 
completed on Ist July, 1922. 

A teacher being trained for one year as a Secondary 
School Teacher after graduation and holding the 
Secondary School Teachers’ Diploma, will receive two 
scale increments additional in the commencing salary. 

Application Forms, which may be had on receipt of a 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope from the under- 
Signed, to be returned to the Headmaster at once. 


PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Education Office, Sheffield. Director of Education. 
30th June, 1920. 


CITY OF SHEFFIELD 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


CENTRAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Principal: J. W. ILirFe, M.A. (Cantab.). 


Applications are invited for the following appoint- 
ments :— 
1. SENIOR SUBJECT MASTERS are required for— 

(a) Mathematics. To take charge of the subject 

in the advanced Course. 

(b) Modern Languages. 

Minimum salary £350 per annum, rising by annual 
increments of £12 10s. to a maximum of £550 or 
£600, according to qualifications and success, - 

Candidates for the above appointments must hold 
a good Honours Degree. 

2. MATHEMATICS MASTER. 

SCIENCE MASTER (Physics and Chemistry). 

FRENCH MASTER, knowledge of Spanish or 

Russian an advantage. 

FRENCH AND GERMAN MASTER. 

ENGLISH MASTER. 

Candidates for these appointments must be 
Graduates. Minimum salary, £220 per annum. 
rising by annual increments of £12 10s. to a maxi- 
mum of £450. 

3. ART MASTER. A trained man with good qualifi- , 
cations. 

Minimum salary £200 or £220, rising by annual 
increments of £12 10s. to a maximum of £400 or 
£450, according to qualifications and success. 
Three-fourths of previous experience in like capacity 

under other authorities will be recognised in fixing the 
commencing salary, and the “Carry Over” will be 
completed on Ist July, 1922. 

A teacher being trained for one year as a Secondary 
School Teacher after graduation and holding the 
Secondary School Teachers’ Diploma will receive 
two scale increments additional in the commencing 
salary. 

Application forms, which may bc had on receipt of a 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope from the under- 
signed, to be returned to the Principal at once. 

PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Education Office, Sheffield. Director of Education. 
30th June, 1920, 
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POSTS VACANT. 
CITY OF SHEFFIELD 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
PITSMOOR SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Headmaster: L. Storr-Best, D.Litt., M.A. 


SIX FORM MASTERS required, to teach respec- 
tively :— 


1. SCIENCE, Chemistry, with Geography or History 
as Subsidiary Subject. 


2. SCIENCE, Physics, with Mathematics as Subsidiary 
Subject. 


3. MODERN LANGUAGES, Principal Subject, 
French, with Spanish or Russian or Italian or Latin 
as a Subsidiary Subject. (Knowledge of Phonetics 
essential.) 


4. MATHEMATICS, Pure and Applied,with Geography 
as a Subsidiary Subject. 


5. ENGLISH, with History as Subsidiary Subject. 
6. MUSIC and MUSICAL APPRECIATION. 


` Salary Scale :— 
For Graduate Form Masters, {220 or £250, according 
to qualifications, rising by £12 10s. annually to 
£450 or £500. 


Three-fourths of previous experience in like capacity 
under other authorities will be recognised in fixing 
the commencing salary, and the ‘‘ Carry Over” will 
be completed on Ist July, 1922. 


A teacher being trained for one year as a Secondary 
School Teacher after graduation, and holding the 
Secondary School Teachers’ Diploma, will receive two 
scale increments additional in the commencing salary. 


Applications, to be made on forms which may be had 
from the undersigned on receipt of a stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope, should be returned to the Head- 


master at once. 
PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Education Office, Sheffield. Director of Education. 
30th June, 1920. 


CITY OF SHEFFIELD 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


TECHNICAL SCHOOL OF ART, ARUNDEL ST. 


REQUIRED, in September next, a SPECIALIST to 
teach and lecture on Decorative Architecture, History 
of Art, Geometry and Perspective. 


Salary, £350, or more if in possession of high qualifi- 
cations and of special abilities and experience. 


Application Forms, which may be obtained at this 
Office, should be completed and returned to the under- 


Signed at once. 

PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Education Office, Director of Education. 
Leopold Street, Sheffield. 


14th July, 1920. 


POSTS VACANT. 
COUNTY BOROUGH OF 


STOKE-ON-TRENT EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


LONGTON HIGH SCHOOL. 
Headmaster: W. Harris, M.A., Ph.D. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the following posts :— 

1. MASTER or MISTRESS for September, to take 
charge of the Botany for the Advanced Course in 
Science and Mathematics. Candidates should be 
graduates of a British University with first or 
second class honours, and must have had previous 
teaching experience. 


2. MISTRESS for September to teach French to the 
Lower and Middle Forms of the School. Candidates 
must be graduates of a British University and should 
have acquired a knowledge of the language by 
residence abroad. Previous teaching experience 
essential. 


3. MASTER or MISTRESS (Graduate) required for 
September to take Science and Mathematics. 


4. MISTRESS (Graduate) for English subjects. 
Posts 3 and 4 are for work in the Middle and Lower 
parts of the School. 


Salaries will be according to scale, and at present 
there is an economic bonus of {£52 per annum in the 
case of men, and £39 in the case of women. 

Full allowance will be made in fixing the commencing 
salary for any previous teaching experience. 

The maximum salaries (without bonus) are £400 for 
men and £330 for women in the case of Graduates with 
first or second class honours, and £330 for men and 
£280 for women in the case of Graduates. 


It is probable that the forthcoming Burnham Scale 
will be adopted in its entirety when the Burnham 


report is issued. ` 
ice should be sent in at once to Dr. Harris 
at the School. 


Dr. W. LUDFORD FREEMAN, 
Education Offices, Director of Education. 


Town Hall, Hanley, 
Stoke-on-Trent. July 13th, 1920. 
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SG, OLAVE’S SCHOOL, 
TOWER BRIDGE, S.E. 

TWO MASTERSHIPS are vacant, one a ponies t 

for a young man, the other requiring First Class 

Classical Honours.—Apply to the HEADMASTER. 


POST WANTED. 
EXPERIENCED Registered and fully Certificated 
Head Teacher, now in charge of Grade III Infant 


School, desires a similar pcst.— Box 86, c/o Educational 
Times, 27, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C.2. 


FOR SALE. 


KENT. 
BETWEEN GRAVESEND AND ROCHESTER. 


For Sale by Private Treaty. 


A Freehold Property, suitable for a School, Public 
Institution, Convalescent Home or Hospital, one 
hour’s journey from London, 2} miles from Rochester, 
4 miles from Chatham, and 5 miles from Gravesend. 


© THE GREAT HERMITAGE,” 


comprising a commodious and substantially built 
residence, containing Five R tion Rooms, well 
arranged domestic offices, and Sixteen Bedrooms, 
situate in an elevated position with cxtensive pleasure 
unds, 2 pairs of Cottages, Parklike land and small 

armery, in all 
43a. 3r. 18p. 


Electric Light, Gas and Water are laid on. Telephone. 
Possession of the house and Grounds may be had on 
completion of the Purchase. 

For further particulars apply to Messrs. H. and R. L. 
Cobb, Surveyors, Land Agents and Aucti 
61 and 62, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C., an 
Cathedral Chambers, Rochester. 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 


Modern Premises admirably suited for High-class 
School, beautifully situated in well laid out grounds of 
about four acres. Three large Reception Rooms, 
Thirteen Bedrooms and Dormitories, excellent Off 
Bathroom, Lavatories, Etc., Lodge, Garage 
Outbuildings. Freehold, £7,500, with possession. 


Sole Agents :—RICHES & GRAY, 
21, Sea Road, Bexhill. 


SUMMER EXAMS. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS reproduced 
accurately and quickly in any number of 
copies at small cost. Supervised by M.A. 
of the University. 


W. HUNT, 
OXFORD COPYING OFFICE, 


18, BROAD STREET, 
OXFORD. 


Your Son’s Career 
THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 


Parents and Guardians desiring 
information and advice with re- 
gard to the Medical Curriculum 
should write for full particulars 
to A. E. Webb-Johnson, C.B.E., 
D.S.O., F.R.C.S., the Dean. 


THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 


(University of London), 
Berners Street, London, W.1. 


The Entire Medical Curriculum, 
including the study of Chemistry, 
Physics and Biology, can be taken 
at the Medical School. 


SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES of VALUE 
EXCEEDING £1000 AWARDED ANNUALLY 


\) 


HE WORKS 
NEW LOAN COLLECTIONS 
of basket, raffia & rush work 
are made by experienced 
craftsmen to help teachers 
of handicraft. Particulars 


post free, Dryad Works, 


6 dept, Leicester: 


THE TEACHERS’ GUILD 


SUMMER CONFERENCE 
1920. 


ON AUTO EDUCATION. 


Friday, 30th July—Thursday, 5th August. 


SUBJECTS : 
Auto Education in Elenfentary and 
Secondary Schools in relation to the 
Heuristic Method and Psychoanalysis. 


Apply to— 
THE SECRETARY, THE TEACHERS’ GUILD, 
9, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, 
Lonpon, W.C. 1. 
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-~ | TrumanaKnichile 


—— SCHOLASTIC Knightley 


This Agency is under distinguished patronage, including that of the Principals 
of the majority of our leading Schools. 


Assistant Masters and Tutors. 
= This department is under the personal direction of Mr. JAMES HEARD,B.A. 
= | (of Westminster and Trinity College, Cambridge). 


Assistant Mistresses. 


= The work of this department is divided into four groups, each under a trained 
Assistant, so that the requirements of each client may receive individual 


= attention. 

N - 

Lady Matrons, Housekeepers, and School Secretaries. 
This department is under. the personal direction of a Trained Lady Superin- 
tendent. 


, THERE IS NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, and the rate of 
f Commission cłarged to those for whom an appointment is secured has recently 
been reduced. 


Transfer of Schools and ` Partnerships. 


_ This department is under the personal direction of Mr. TRUMAN, who has had 
a wide experience in the conduct of negotiations connected with the transfer 
of schools, and who is in a position to give sound advice and assistance to 
those seeking to buy or sell Schools and Partnerships. 


NO CHARGE IS MADE TO PURCHASERS. 


—_—— ee ee 
a o 


——___ 
—— m M 


Offices : ‘158-162, Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 


Telegrams: “ Tutoress, Phone, London.” Telephone: Museum. 1136, 
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SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, 

MATHEMATICAL, 

and SCIENTIFIC 
BOOKS 


Always a iarge Stock of 
Second-hand Books at 
about half prices. 


Keys and 


Translations. 


SCHOOLS 
SUPPLIED. 


LONDON, W.C. 


Telephone No. 1646 Gerrard 
New and Second-hand. All Inquiries answered 


EXAMINATION PAPER 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


In strict accordance with the College requirements. Ruled both sides. 
Packed in Reams of 480 Sheets oe ... per Ream, 6s. 6d. 
a $4 960 i a ae ve 13s. 
ANSWER BOOKS FOR EXAMINATIONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 
Senior, 3 Books 1/10 ; Junior, 3 Books 1/10; Preliminary ,3 Books 1/10. 

Music Paper. 
(POSTAGE EXTRA.) REMITTANCES SHOULD ACCOMPANY ORDER. 


F. W. SHELBOURNE & Co., Wholesale & Retaii Stationers, 
Telephone; Holborn 690. 63, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


SAVE 50% OF YOUR TIME 


by ordering your NEW BOOKS through Mr. John Davis, 
who can always secure good second-hand copies of 
publications out of stock at the Publish rs. 


Extract from letter :—" I am preparing a further order for vou as I am well 
pleased with your past efforts to secure ior me what I wanted, and with your invariable 


courtesy.” 


MR. JOHN DAVIS, 


Successor to Mr, Thomas Laurie, 


13, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


DRILL OR GYM SHOES. 


Plain Canvas, Stout Rubber Soles, in White or Brown, In sizes, 2, 3, 4, 5,6, 3/11 
In Black only, best quality side ati ie ee Bes bf ... 4/6 
Black Canvas, Chrome Leather Solcs, sewn for real hard wear, 2, 3, 4.5, 6, 5/11 


MADDOCK & SON, 
“ Sports and Games Shoe Makers,” 
272, FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 
Please mention paper when writing, 
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If you could see the germs which cause Diphtheria, 
Scarlet Fever, Measles and other dangerous in- 
fectious diseases you would never be without 
FORMAMINT, the germ killing throat tablet. 


The habit of sucking these table's protects you ° gainst 
the constant risk of infection, keeps your mouth and 
throat in a thoroughly he Ithy state. 


FORMAMINT 


THE GERM - KILLING THROAT TABLET. 


Buy a bottle at your chemist’s to-day, price 2/2 per 
bottle of 50 tablets. But be sure yot get the genuine 
Formamint manufactured solely by— 

QENATOSAN LTD. (British Purchasers of Sanatogen Co.), 


12, Chenies Street, London, W.C. 1. 
(Chairman: The Viscountéss Rhondda.) 


THE a 
“ARS VIVENDI” SYSTEM 
INTRODUCES INTO HUMAN EVOLUTION 
A NEW PRINCIPLE. 


Discovery of the Respiratory Use of the Cranial Sinuses. 


IT IS NATURE’S SECRET OF VITALITY. 


Breathing becomes copious and casy, 
the voice full and the walk buoyant. 


Special Treatment without need ot Operations 


for Nasal Catarrh, Throat Weakness, 

and Difficulty in Breathing. Also for Ner- 

vous Affections in adults and children. 
l t 


ADENOIDS. 


Prevented and, in , majority of cases, Cured even in 
advanced stages without surgical operation—by unique 
combination of manipulation, sound vibration and vocal 
exercises, and “‘ Ars Vivendi ’’ breathing. 
No Pain or Inconvenience caused to the Child. 

This principle revolutionises‘and reconstructs present 
methods, furnishing the Key ‘to Increase of Living 
Energy and Development of the human form to a 
higher type. 


Mr. Arthar Levell, 94, Perk St., Mayfair, W.1 
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DUSTLESS AND HYGIENIG SCHOOLS. = 


On all 


School, Laboratory, Library, &c,, Floors and Linoleums of every description 


FLORIGENE 


(A Registered Name suggested by FLOOR-HYGIENE) 


(British owned). 


EARLY in the SUMMER VACATION for best results. 


‘‘Florigene’’ is an aid to the prevention of throat and other diseases, has been awarded the MEDAL of the 
ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE, i 
and is strongiy recommended by Medical and other expert authorities. 
It costs little, saves labour, and is easily applied by the unskilled. Not sticky—the ordinary daily dcy sweeping alone required. 


IT is IMPORTANT to NOTE that 
ONE APPLICATION of “Florigene” effectively allays the dust and dirt for 
2 to 12 months, according to the traffic, not only during each sweep- 
ing (without sprinkling of any kind), but also throughout all the inter- 
vening periods — which is even of greater hygienic importance. 


“ Florigene'’ has been continuously used for many years on the floors of The Royal Colleges and other important Government 
Buildings ; also in numerous Colleges, Schools, Laboratories, &c., throughout the United Kingdom and Colonies. 


Send for Medical Reports and Testimonials to the Sole Manufacturers— 


THE “í DUST-ALLAYER” co. 


4, Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.,1, 
Contractors to Admiralty, War Office, H.M. Office of Works, India Office, L.C.C., &c. 


SPECIAL APPEAL TO 
MASTERS & MISTRESSES 


THE “ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 


AND THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


NEED HELP 


You can do so much by telling the pupils of the good 
work which is being done. 


Will you arrange a regular collection in your School? 


Any information on the Society’s work will be gladly 
furnished on application. 


A Lecturer will be sent if so desired. 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 

l President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

Vice-President: ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLICOE. 
Chairman and Treasurer: C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Chairman of “ Arcthusa" Committee: HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq 


- Joint Secretarics : 
H. BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G. COPELAND. 


London Offices 
National Refuges, 164, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2 


Loudon Hospital Medical College 


The Medical College of the London Hospital is fully equipped to meet 
modern as arash The various departments are under the direct 
control of University Professors and Lecturers, who devote their time 
entirely to work in their Department and who are assisted by a number of 
Demonstrators. The Hospital contains 933 beds and is the largest General 
Hospital in England. Its ition in the neighbourhood of the extensive 
docks, factories, and workshops of the East of London renders it for acci- 
dents one of the largest Hospitals in the world. The Wards, Out-patient 
and Special Departments present a wide field for clinical instruction, and 
afford exceptional opportunities for acquiring an extensive and practical 
knowledge of all phases of disease. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. 
33 Scholarships and Prizes are awarded annually, including four 
Entrance Scholarships. 
FEES. 
Intermediate and Final Courses : 
Entrance Fee ......... E EE T 


Annual Fee 
Final Course : 
Annual Fee 


SPECIAL COURSES AND REVISION CLASSES 
are held in Anatomy, Physiology, Pharmacology*and Pathology for 
the M.B. and Fellowship Examinations. 


RESIDENT APPOINTMENTS 
are more numerous than at any other Hospital in the Kingdom. 


RESEARCH FUNDS a 
of over £26,000 give unrivalled facil ties for Medical Research. 


ATHLETICS, RESIDENCE, Etc. 
A Clubs’ Union with an Athletic Ground of thirteen acres, Students’ 
Hostel on Hospital Grounds, College Dining Hall, etc. 


A Prospectus giving full particulars may be obtained from the Dean: 


Pref. WILLIAM WRIGHT, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S., 
Mile End, E. 1. 
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TEACHERS REGISTRATION COUNCIL. 


REPRESENTATIVE OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION. 
(Constituted by Order in Council, 29th February, 1912.) 


expressed through the various Associations and Societies of Teachers. It is clearly formulated in the 


T- Teachers Council was formed at the express desire of the teachers of the country. This desire was 


following extracts from the Objects of the National Union of Teachers :— 


“ To secure the compilation of a comprehensive Register of Teachers.” 
“ To secure the solidarity and extend the influence of the Teaching Profession.” 


The aims thus set forth are sought by teachers 
of all types. Solidarity can be attained only by the 
unification of the teaching profession, and of this 
unification the Official Register of Teachers is the 
outward symbol. Teachers who are qualified for 
Registration should therefore become Registered 
without delay in order to show that they are loyal 
to the best interests of their calling and prepared to 
do their share in extending the influence of their 
profession. 


The Teachers Council is a representative body 
composed entirely of teachers who are chosen by 
Associations and Societies of Teachers. No fewer 
than 42 such bodies are represented on the Council. 


It began the compilation of an Official Register 
of Teachers early in 1914, and in spite of the grave 
handicap imposed by the War, the number of appli- 
cants for Registration is now 


OVER 60,000 


The Council has been able to bring together the views of teachers of all types, and while not attempting 
to control the policy of any section or association, it has undoubtedly done much to foster united action and 


harmony of purpose. 
The Council desires to make known to all 


UNREGISTERED TEACHERS 


1 The full CONDITIONS OF REGISTRATION will come into force at the beginning of the year 1921. UP 
to 31st December, 1920, teachers may be admitted to Registration on proof of EXPERIENCE ALONE, 
under conditions satisfactory to the Council. After that date proof of ATTAINMENTS and PROFESSIONAL 


TRAINING will be required. 


2. The OFFICIAL LIST OF REGISTERED TEACHERS is now being revised. 
3. On WEDNESDAY, 30th June, the uniform fee for Registration was raised to TWO .POUNDS, 


instead of ONE GUINEA. 


Teachers who are not already Registered should complete the form 
below and post it without delay to the offices of the Council. 


Oe oe eee eee OO Oe OOS REO E ESA OEEE THES OSS HOSES ROSES OESSESESESRES CESHODSCEESSESSES COSS ESSE SESS SUSE C ET ES SEEEE ESE ETe 


wmeeteecwewwreccconcanessasonns 652s) 5 ee 


To the SECRETARY, TEACHERS REGISTRATION COUNCIL, 


47, Bedford Square, LONDON, W.C.1 


Please 10rward 6665. os 4664 o Stes hehe SS ease eee Form(s) of application for Registration to 
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Messrs. GRIFFITHS, POWELL & SMITH, 


Educational and School Transfer Agents. 
(ESTABLISHED OVER 80 YEARS.) 


‘ee Please note new Address :— 


12 & 13, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


GROUND FLOOR. 
For many years at 34, Bedford Street, Strand, and 22 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


Telegraphic Address— Scholasque, Westrand, London.” Lelephone—Gerrard 7021. 


Head Masters and Principals of Preparatory and other Schools desirous of engaging 
University and other qualified English, or Foreign, Resident or Non-Resident Masters, can have 
eligible Candidates introduced to them (free of charge) by stating their requirements to 
MESSRS. GRIFFITHS, POWELL AND SMITH. 

Assistant Mistresses and Governesses introduced. Also Lady Matrons and House- 
keepers. No charge to Principals. 

Schools transferred and valued. Partnerships arranged. No charge unless 
sale effected. List of Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and School Partnerships for sale sent gratis 
to intending purchasers, to whom no commission is charged. Several intending purchasers 
with capital up to £8,000. 

Pupils introduced to Preparatory and other Schools. 


VACANCIES in SCHOOLS 


Important. 


So many Schools at present being full, some 
with long waiting lists, it will be an assistance 
to us, in dealing with the large number of 
inquiries daily received, if Principals likely 
to have vacancies for the next two terms 
will notify us as early as possible. 


J ° & J ó P ATON, Educational Agents, 


143, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. conira! soss. 
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GEORGE GILL & SONS, Ltd. 


GEOMETRICAL DRAWING AND ITS 
PRACTICAL APPLICATION. By A.E. 
HoLtsBrow, A.R.I.B.A. (Lecturer at the 
Regent Street Polytechnic.) 2s. 


This text-book has been produced to meet the latest 
requirements in teaching the subject. Every cffort has 


been made to utilise the equipment necessary, the subject | 


drawn, and the observations made and recorded, for the 
benefit of co-ordinated subjects, also to apply the 
work to every day use and practical necessities. 


The sections dealing with the projection of solid 
objects are intended to lead up to the preparation of the: 
necessary drawing for the use of the workshop and at the 
same time prepare the mind of the student to enab'’¢ him 
to visualise practical prob!ems of everyday life. 


The Publishers will be glad to receive applications for 
full particulars of the above book. Please write for a copy 
of their complete descriptive list of publications. 


LONDON : 
GEORGE GILL & SONS, LTD., 


13, Warwick Lane, E.C.4. 


To Heads of Schools and Assistants. 


Friends’ Provident and Century 
Life Office 
and Century Insurance Co., Ltd. 


This Office makes a particular study of 
Educational requirements. Their 
special Annuities for Teachers, as well as 
their Whole Lifeand Endowment Assur- 
ances, should be carefully considered. 


In addition, Policy holders are enabled 
to place Fire and other business with 
the Century Insurance Co. on very 
advantageous terms, as the profits: 
therefrom revert to them through the 
Life Office in the form of Bonus. 


HEAD OFFICES: : 
LONDON - - - 42, Kingsway, W.C. 2 
EDINBURGH - - 18, Charlotte Square 
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COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


Certificate & Lower Form Examinations 
1921. 


S. denotes the Senior Examinations, J. the Junior, 
P. the Preliminary, L.F. Lower Forms. 


Scripture Fistory. 


Acts of the Apostles (Part I, Ch. 1-16). Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Maps, by Rev. W. H. 
FLECKER, D.C.L., M.A., Headmaster of Dean Close 
School, Cheltenham. 2s. 


Gospel of St. Matthew. Edited,with Introduction, 
Notes, and Maps, by Rev. T. WALKER, M.A., and 
J. W. SHUKER, M.A. 2s. 3d. - 

Gospel of St. Matthew. (Preliminary Edition.) 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Maps, by 
Rev. T. WALKER, M.A. Is. 9d. 


“English “Literature. 


Chaucer.— The Nun’s Priest’s Tale, with the 
Prologue. By A. J. Wyatt, M.A. 4s. 


Scott.—Lady of the Lake. Edited by T. T. (J.,P.,L.F.) 
JEFFERY, M.A. 2s. 3d. 

Shakespeare.—Merchant of Venice. By S. E. 
GocaGINn, M.A. Julius Cæsar. By A. F. WATT, 
M.A. Each 3s. 

Shakespeare.—-Merchant of Venice. By S. E. 
Gocain, M.A. 28. (Junior Shakespeare.) 


(S., J.) 


(s., J.) 


(P., L.F.) 


(s.) 


(s.) 
(J.) 


Geography. 


Geography of Africa, Australasia, and North 
America, Junior. By G. C. Fry, M.Sc. Each 


Is. 3d. 
“English Bistory. 
Earlier History of England (to 1485). With 
Biographies, Maps, and Plans. By C. S. FEAREN- 
SIDE, M.A. 4s. 


Modern History of England. Part I, 1485-1714. (s.) 
Part II, 1688-1901 (with a concise Introduction 
down to 1714). Each 4s. 

School History of England. By M. E. CARTER, (s., J.) 
Honour School of Modern History, Oxford. With 
Plans and Coloured Maps. 5s. 

Preliminary History of England. By M. K.  (P., L.F.) 


Ex.tiott, Honours in the Historical Tripos, Camı- 
bridge, and M. S. ELLioTT, B.A. With Illustra- 
tions. 3s. 


“Latin and Grech. 
Ceesar.—Gallic War, Book II. By LL. M. PENN, (s., J., P.) 


M.A. Is. 6d.* 

Cesar.—Gallic War, Book III. By LL. M. Penn, (s., J.) 
M.A. Is. 6d.* 

Cicero.—In Catilinam, I.-IV. By J. T. Stour, (s.) 
M.A. With Introduction and Notes. 3s. 6d. 

Ver¢gil._‘£neid, Book II. By A. H. ALLCROFT, (s., J.) 
M.A., and T. R. Mitts, M.A. 2s.* 

Sophocles.—Ajax. By J. H. Haynon, M.A. (s.) 


With Introduction and Notes. 3s. 6d. 
* With Introduction, Notes, and Complete Alphabetical Lexicon. 


ue of Class Books 


Complete Educational Catalogue, and scparate Cata 


for Secondary Schools, post free, on appl 


University Gutorial Press, Lb. 


25, High Street, New Oxford Street, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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NOTICE TO READERS. 


The September issue of ‘‘ The Educational Times ” will contain an 
important article on the Teacher as Student, describing the London 
Scheme of Lectures for Teachers. There will also be a valuable essay on 


** After School Care.” 
The report on the Prize Competition for Devices in the Teaching of 
History will be found on page 371 of this issue. 


NOTICE TO WRITERS. 


The Editor 1s prepared to consider essays, sketches, or 
verse, provided that they are marked by originality or 
freshness of view. Accounts of successful teaching devices 
or efforts to tniroduce new methods in education will 
receive special attention. Articles submiited should not 
exceed 600, 1,200, or 1,800 words im length, according to 
the importance of the topic. Thename and address of the 
writer should be written at the head of the first page and 
the number of words indicated. Articles, if declined, will 
not be returned unless they are sent with a stamped addressed 
envelope for thts purpose. 


Address: 31, Museum Streel, London, W.C. 1 


Address for Advertisements : 
27, Soushampton Sireet, Strand, W.C. 2. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS, 


Army Competition. 


From the War Office we have received a communica- 
tion relating to the pay of Army Educational Officers. 
This note is headed “ War Office, Publicity Department,” 
and may therefore be assumed to have the personal 
approval of the present Secretary of State for War. 
The normal annual rates of pay for officers of the Army 
Educational Corps are: 2nd Lieutenant (married) £394, 
(unmarried) £320 ; after two years’ service £448 and 
£375 respectively ; Lieutenant (married) £448, (un- 
married) {375 ; after seven years’ service {503 and £429 
respectively ; Captain (married) £622, (unmarried) 
£517 ; after 15 years’ service £667 and {562. A married 
Major is to receive £768, a bachelor £684; after five 
years £868 and £784. A Lieutenant-Colonel will receive 
£1,242 if married, or {1,184 if a bachelor. The memo- 
randum adds, with truth, that ‘‘ these rates compare 
very favourably with those in civil appointments, and, 
indecd, open out a promising career to the teaching 
profession.” It is no less true that they will call for the 
close attention of education authorities and the Burnham 
Committee. The case for more generous treatment of 
the teachers of the country is greatly strengthened by 
this action of the War Office. 


A Manchester Mistake. 


The City Council at Manchester confirmed the action 
of the Education Committee in reducing the number of 
degree students to be admitted to the College of Tech- 
nology in the autumn. By implication the Council also 
endorsed the condemnation which the Committee had 
seen fit to express concerning a somewhat indiscreet 
letter which the Principal of the College had addressed 
to those intending to join as degree students. In this 
letter Mr. Maxwell Garnett used a phrase which indicated 
his own view of the Committee’s action. Probably he 
forgot Walt Whitman’s diagnosis of the mentality of 
elected persons. He made prompt amends, but the 
elected ones were apparently resolved to ignore their 
own previous policy and were quite ready to push 
Mr. Garnett’s trifling indiscretion into the foreground as 
a cover for their own want of good sense and civic pride. 
As a result the City of Manchester has lost the services 
of Mr. Garnett, the College of Technology is relegated 
to the position of a municipal technical school, and the 
manufacturers of Lancashire are deprived of a most 
valuable training ground for leaders in the scientific 
development of industry. It is to be hoped that the 
lesson will not be lost upon those who would place our 
new Universities under municipal control. There is a 
type of municipal councillor and official who finds 
pleasure in humiliating men of proved intellectual 
eminence. Inwardly he despises learning and yet he is 
envious of those who possess it, especially when to their 
learning they add practical ability. 
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Music in Examinations. 


The authorities of a certain city in the United States 
have discovered a novel place for music in examinations. 
It is not stated whether they accept music as an 
examinable subject, ranking with classics and mathe- 
matics, but they are said to have ordered that during 
every examination there shall be an interval in the 
middle of each session when the candidates shall pause 
in their wrestling with problems and listen to the strains 
ofaband. It is well known that the father of Montaigne 
the essayist caused his son to be roused from sleep every 
morning by the sound of a musical instrument. It can 
hardly be supposed that the new American plan is 
intended to awaken somnolent candidates. Perhaps 
it is meant to soothe their savage breasts and to prevent 
any such demonstration as was witnessed the other day 
in London, when a disappointed candidate in a medical 
examination produced a revolver and fired six shots at 
the mark list because it did not contain his name. 
In this instance the examining body decided to ignore 
the incident, whereas they ought perhaps to have bought 
a ticket for the opera and given it to the irate young 
gentleman. It may be that their leniency on this 
occasion will lead him to try the effect of shooting an 
examiner or two next time, a demonstration which no 
examining body could properly ignore. Our young 
composers might well bend their energies to the produc- 
tion of soothing airs under such titles as “ Matric 
Melodies,” or “ Intermediate Intermezzos.”’ 


Children and Public Libraries. 


No school is complete without a library, and it must 
be confessed that many of our schools are sadly incom- 
plete. In Bristol the City Librarian, Mr. L. Acland 
Taylor, has been making an interesting experiment with 
the purpose of developing a fuller co-operation between 
the public libraries and the schools. At the Central 
Library a series of Half-hour Talks to School Children 
are being given weekly on Friday afternoons, from 3-30 
to 4 o'clock. Abour 150 scholars are taken every week, 
and in order to allow of the attendance of children from 
six schools in parties of fifty, the talks are repeated. 
An inspection of the Library and its contents forms a 
prelude to each of the talks. An interesting syllabus 
has been prepared by Mr. Acland Taylor, and from this 
we find that the subjects include Thomas Chatterton, 
Books and how to use them, Astronomy, British History, 
Schools of other Days, Classics in Translation, Geology 
and Scenery of the Bristol District, and The Story of 
London. A list of books is given, and the children are 
told where they may be found in the various departments 
of the Library. The scheme is carefully arranged and 
should be studied by Educational Authorities elsewhere, 
especially with reference to the possibility of making a 
greater use of public libraries in connection with the new 
Continuation Schools. Too often our public libraries 
are used merely by the few, or by those whose chief 
interest is in fiction. 


The Consultative Committee. 


The newly-formed Consultative Committee of the 


Board of Education is to have as its Chairman the 


Vice-Chancellor of Sheffield University, Sir Henry Hadow. 
A preliminary meeting has already been held, but it is 
not expected that the Committee will be at work before 
the autumn. The questions on which the Board desire 
help are concerned with the development of psycho- 
logical tests and the differences, if any, which should 
exist as between the education of boys and that of girls. 


Of these questions the former calls for scientific know- 


ledge, and the Committce will probably find it necessary 
to enlist the services of medical men and psychologists. 
It may be doubted whether the laboratory experiments 
so far conducted have produced material in suthcient 
quantity to enable the Committee to form a just con- 
clusion as to the value of psychological tests. The 
second question is highly important, and it will be 
necessary to make adequate allowance for the prejudices 
of headmasters and headmistresses in secondary schools, 
who are inclined to look at the matter from the point of 
view of employment for themselves. Clearly the 
Consultative Committee itself will not lack employment 
if it is to furnish adequate reports on these difficult 
topics within a reasonable time. A topic of more 
immediate moment might have been found if the Com- 
mittee had been asked to report on the place of private 
schools in our national system of education. 


s 


Holiday Courses for Foreigners. 


Amid the wealth of instruction which is offered to 
British teachers in the summer vacation courses it is 
pleasant to find that there is special provision made for 
visitors from abroad. The University of London has 
been specially active in arranging its thirteenth holiday 
course for foreigners anxious to improve their knowledge 
of the English language and of English life. This year 
applications have been received from Belgium, China, 
Denmark, Esthonia, Finland, France, Greece, Holland, 
Italy, Norway, Poland, Roumania, Russia, Sweden, and 
Switzerland. The number of visitors is greater than in 
any previous year. The list of lecturers includes Mr. 
Walter Ripman, on the Sounds of Modern English and 
two lectures on Recent Developments in English Educa- 


tion; Mr. Alison Peers, who will deliver three lectures 
on Thackeray and three on George Eliot; and Mr. 


‘Allen S. Walker, four lectures on the History of London, 


with tours to places of interest. Mr. Bernard Macdonald 
will recite, and there is a full programme of entertain- 
ments and excursions, lasting from July 23rd, when the 
Inaugural Meeting was held, to August 19th, when this 
practical and extremely “ Peace Conference ”’ will close. 
The meetings are held at Bedford College, Regent’s Park. 
It is, of course, well known that practically all our 
Summer Schools are open to visitors from abroad, and 
such schools as the Unity School of History at Wood- 
brooke offer them a special welcome. 
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Domestic Science in Elementary Schools. 


A correspondent who is fully qualified to express an 
opinion writes to suggest that Domestic Science should 
be removed from the curriculum of the elementary 
schools and placed in that of the continuation schools. 
At present the subject is often taken by groups of 
girls who are chosen according to age, under the regula- 
tions of the Board, and not according to their position 
in the school. The withdrawal of a group may thus 
derange the work of several classes and such subjects 
as English, History, and Geography suffer accordingly. 
Domestic Science is more appropriate to girls of the 
continuation school age, since they can appreciate its 
importance. In practice the elementary school girl 
gains little of permanent value from the instruction. 
The present centres might be used as part of the Con- 
tinuation Schools, thereby reducing building costs. 
Our correspondent further points out that the present 
time affords an excellent opportunity for making the 
change which he suggests. If Continuation School 
buildings are erected with Domestic Science rooms the 
cost will be great, and the old centres will remain as at 
present, used to little good purpose by reason of the 
fact that the elementary school pupil is not able to derive 
full benefit from the subject. These arguments are 
worthy of consideration since it is certain that Domestic 
Science must form a part of the curriculum in the 
Continuation Schools. 


THE SCHOLAR BEGGAR. 


Oxford undergraduate scholar, who is tired of being poor, 
wishes to be adopted by wealthy people.—“ The Times.” 


Behold me, a penniless scholar, 
Necessitous, indigent, broke, 

Whose celluloid collar (that symbol of squalor) 
Oppresses his neck like a yoke! 

Though Fate I importune in vain for a fortune, 
And Providence seems to have dropped me, 

The world would be sunny if someone with moncy 
Would kindly consent to adopt me! 


I weary of badly-cooked victuals ; 
I fail to regard with respect 

The man who belittles the beer and the skittles 
Which luckier mortals affect. 

In place of the gravy that’s served by the slavey, 
The eggs she so often has fried me, 

I long to discover the fruit of the plover, 
The soup of the turtle, beside me ! 


I yearn for a half-crown cigar, too, 
In stead of this common clay pipe, 
For fresh caviare to unearth from a jar, too, 
In place of pigs’ trotters or tripe. 
And that is the reason why now, in due season, 
No old-fashioned scruples have stopped me 
From asking some silly and half-witted milli- 
Onaire to buck up and adopt me! 


(“ H.G.” in the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.) 


THE DEMAND FOR LEISURE. 
By C. A. E. WHISH. 


For those interested in the educational problems of 
to-day the most significant fact is the demand for hours 
of leisure, a demand whose insistence is proportional to 
the soullessness or drudgery of the daily task of those 
by whom the demand is formulated—for those whose 
daily activities are most concerned with producing mere 
bread are those most insistent in their demand for leisure. 
And the significance of this demand is rooted rather in. 
the essential nature of man—a being who does not live 
by bread alone—than in the clamourings of lazy and 
good-for-nothing individuals. As Mr. J. Lewis Paton 
has pointed out, ‘‘ This view (of those who see in this new 
movement a mere ‘craze for amusement’) is narrow 
and purblind. The new demand represents a revolt 
against the sordidness which people have hitherto been 
stupid enough to think necessary.” Yet if these hours 
of leisure are to be spent in material pursuits and passing 
shows can it be supposed that contentment will be found? 
In such case, will not the new-gained leisure become a 
curse rather than a blessing ? Hours will be spent in 
pursuit of that which when attained fails to satisfy 
and then a further rushing to something “new,” a 
“new” demand, until in fine a blind and ceaseless 
movement of ever unsatisfied seekers brings disaster. 
If then the need for this extension be granted, on 
what principle or principles should it be based ? There 
is agreement among progressive thinkers that the 
essential nature of man’s- activity is “ creative” ; 
machine work there is and must be, but such work 1s 
alien to and repressive of man’s nature, a necessity 
arising rather, as some would say, through man’s tem- 
poral association with matter. Man then, by nature, 
is a creator, and in the recognition of this principle may 
be seen the explanation in man of that “ divine discon- 
tent” with things as they are—with that which has 
already been created. In the wise utilisation of this 
principle lies hope for the future ; let but a man once 
realise and feel his power to create his own life and leisure 
will be full. Thus it would seem that the necessary 
widening of the scope of educational effort will be such 
as will give a fuller expression to this principle, which 
has, in fact, already been applied, for the aim of the 
“ New Teaching ’’ may be said to be knowledge created 
by each individual for himself. To what extent this 
new quality in our teaching finds application in practice 
it is hard to say, but it does seem certain that where 
most needed it is least applied. For its application is 
most to be desired just where the home life of children 
has been cramped and repressive. Much remains to be 
done before the creative ability of each child is allowed 
sufficient scope, but already experiments based on the 
application of the principle that the creative impulse 
in the child should be the sole determining factor of 
the child’s activity afford valuable information for 
practice. Yet it would appear that in such experimental 
schools an important consideration has been overlooked 
—attention has been concentrated alone on the life of 
the individual child, while the life of the environment 
has seemingly been forgotten. For each individual 
child has a life to live in relation to an environment 
which itself is of double aspect ; there is the social or 
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human environment, and there is the material environ- 
ment. While fully recognising the essential nature of 
the individual life as such and its consequent require- 
ments, education must also take note of the nature and 
resulting demands of the environment in which the 
individual life 1s realised. And to this extent examina- 
tion tests with the accompanying curriculum are justified. 
But is it too much or unreasonable to demand that in 
every place of juvenile education a portion of each week 
is definitely allotted for activities proceeding from the 
child’s own will--activities which are suitable- to the 
environment in which the child is placed? By the 
“definite allotment of time in each week for self-deter- 
mined activities, there would result for each individual 
child a definite creation entirely his own. 

Let but the necessary working conditions be granted 
for a widening of the scope of educative effort and an 
education may be hoped for in our schools which is in living 
relation to the nature of each individual child’s life and 
which corresponds to the life of the social environment 
with its implied demand for the development of a capacity 
to utilise leisure. For the essence of a living education 
is that it should correspond to the needs of the living 
world. Viewed broadly, civilisation progresses by 
rhythmic pulses ; there is the period characterised by 
the emergence—from an approximately averaged human 
mass—of outstanding individuals with new standards, 
when the emphasis of a sympathetic educational effort 
would be directed to the production of a type, the 
average type of the day and the matrix whence new 
offspring would arise. And later there is a period 
occupied in averaging the general life to the new 
standards ; a time when education is concerned with 
the full development of the latent possibilites of the 
majority of individuals so that they may be able to 
“ live” the hours of leisure. To-day is witnessed this 
effort to average up the life of each individual toward a 
new standard of living which involves for the great 
majority a wider life and more leisure. It is necessary 
that a corresponding movement or adjustment of 
educational enterprise in relation to environment should 
be made. 
through the narrow gate of present examination tests 
Should be abandoned, for such methods can never be a 
preparation for that fuller life which is now demanded. 

Surely at a time when education is to be given to all, 
it is imperative that there should be provided an educa- 
tion which in its scope will correspond to that life which 
to-day is accounted ” human living.” Especially so 
when it 1s remembered that for one pupil from a home 
of “ full life” there will be a thousand from homes of 
the most limited life. But further, only in this way 
can that type of individual be supplied who will leaven 
the social environment and so modify it as to make 
possible for the succeeding generation a realisation of 
that life which is in it, and make that realisation possible 
without the convulsion of violent revolution, the out- 
come of repression. In the experience of a fuller life 
the one hope lies that man’s eyes may turn from gold 
to that which gold can never buy. Only when men’s 
eyes are so turned will it be possible for co-operation 
to sweep away competition—when each will do his 
work not from the urgent need or greed for gold, but 
because of that full life which is in him and in virtue 
of which he can but be an artist ! 


Surely to-day the mere pushing of children - 


‘THE BLOODY JUKE ”—AND BILL. 


A Study of the Human Boy. 
By Mrs. N. Forp. 


BILL has lately discovered that he possesses an enquiring 
mind as well as a brutally healthy body. 


Until quite recently his intellectual horizon was 
bounded on every side by the placid problemless ethics 
set forth in “ Tiny Tales for Tots ” ; which he would 
read aloud at the top of a singularly resonant voice, to 
nobody’s intense enjoyment but his own. 


Lately, an unkind fate has compelled Bill to.veil his 
eagle gaze behind unbecoming but serious-looking 
spectacles. 


It is a curious psychological fact—of which I can give 
no explanation—that the advent of the aforesaid 
spectacles caused the aforesaid enquiring mind of Bill 
to behave very much like a bucking broncho. It bucked 
violently and contemptuously at “ Tiny Tots ” ; and— 
such was the force of this mysterious new Bill—even 
incited the old, fleshly, familiar Bill to drop it secretly 
into the soft water tank. 


The fleshly Bill’s favourite hobbies were severely 
neglected ; while all the time he could spare from having 
twenty-round boxing spars with an under-sized friend 
he spent burrowing round the bookcase in search of 
mental nourishment. At last he found it. 


He leapt with one bound from the peaceful pussy cats 
of ‘‘ Tiny Tots ” to the blood-stained annals of “ Some 
Facts concerning the Reformation,” a somewhat 
battered volume in an unlovely binding of saintly drab, 
which some unfortunate member of the family had 
received as a reward for virtuous conduct of sorts, about 
three generations back. 


It was holiday time and things were slack—there 
were uncoaxable locks on the pantry door and the jam 
cupboard ; moreover, the under-sized friend was taking 
a badly-needed rest cure with his grandma in the 
country, preparatory to again entering the ring—so 
when Bill spotted one or two of the illustrations, he was 
on it like a gorilla. When I left him to see about 
dinner, he was sitting on the floor, drinking it in, his 
pugnacious jaw dropped. 


He sat on it in a sort of fierce quietude all dinnertime ; 
his criticism of the pudding was not quite so scathing 
as usual; his.general demeanour was thoughtful and 
slightly absent. 


He came up to me in the afternoon with a smile of 
shocked delight, his fat face very red, his spectacles 
gleaming. 


“* Mother, do you know what they called the Juke of 
Alva ? ” 
If I ever had known any nicknames of that amiable 
character, they had flown along with my French irregular 
verbs. I was reading my favourite Ladies’ Column— 
which, when it lets itself go on house decoration, 1s 
funnier than Mark Twain—so I answered Bill somewhat 
absently in the negative. It came out like the bursting 
of a geyser: ‘‘ The Bloody Juke.” 
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I stared at him helplessly. 


Alack! I could see the old Bill rising up through 
the austere intellectuality of the new. 


That was the beginning of the trouble ; 
of our happy home by the Bloody Juke. 


Bill—once the thoughtlessly happy, whose only 
trouble was the irritatingly slight capacity of the human 
stomach—read up Alva in season and out of it. 

He was obsessed. 


the invasion 


We came across him unexpectedly in odd corners, 
browsing on statistics of the slain. 


I had vetoed Jacky—Bill’s junior by eighteen months 
—knowing anything about these unfortunate matters, 
but Bill’s blood-drunkenness would not but out—his 
under-sized friend staggered about heavy with the 
Duke’s guilty secrets ; indeed, he was in worse case, as 
Bill with a hint of his hero’s own fiendish malignity, had 
given him no very clear notion of Alva’s decease ; there- 
fore he sped round street corners in the dark in record 
time ; in a moment of carelessness on my part, however, 
he waylaid Jacky and sketched for him in lurid phrases 
his hero’s amazing versatility with the knife. 


Jacky has not yet reached that age of calm reasoning 
which repeats glibly the total number of heads struck 
off in the French Revolution without turning a hair ; he 
felt it very plainly in the stomach, and said so. 


So I took the “ Facts” gently, but firmly, from Bill 
and told him what I thought of him. But, alas, it was 
of no avail. Alva had become the elixir of life to him ; 
he got worried and lost flesh. So the “ Facts ” went 
back. 


A few nights after we were aroused by wild shricks— 
it was Bill, his fat cheeks trembling : more Alva. 


Clearly, the man was getting a nuisance ; it was hard 

that the peace of our little suburban villa—which was 

Tonly disturbed when the chimneys rocked in a breeze— 
should be destroyed in this way. 


Then on Sundays, when the parson said he didn’t 
mind if he did have a bit of dinner with us, Bill, with a 
triumphant leer—scenting an opportunity for our down- 
fall—would darkly ply us with posers concerning chained 
Bibles and Tyndale’s last words, until I felt it was 
nearing the limit. . 


About a week later, father came home rather eueaeuy. 
by the afternoon train. 


“ Where’s Bill? ”’ he said. 


‘“ Need you ask,” I answered bitterly, “ my society 
has grown insipid. He is on the kitchen sofa with the 
Bloody Duke.” 


Father smiled. “ I’ve brought him something; I 
- hope it will cure him of that unhealthy stuff.” He 
fetched a volume out of his pocket, brightly bound in 
red, green, and yellow. “* The Three Homes ’,” he said 
with satisfaction. ‘‘ A true story for boys—there’s a 
strong cricket interest in it—he ought to like it.” 


Bill was called. He came in unsteadily, looking 
rather haggard. 


Father explained the plot of ‘‘ The Three Homes ” at 
length, dwelling strongly on the cricket interest. 


But it left Bill cold. He had started a little when he 
first saw the binding—it was chiefly red—but cricket— 
his look of sardonic indifference sent a chill to our 
hearts. Alas, I’m afraid Alva had for him made the 
whole earth look pale. 


x * * * X x 


The end came abruptly. Bill came home one day 
with a prize for what was vaguely termed “ general 
merit.” 


He has always had a decided tendency towards 
waistcoat, but on this particular day his buttons seemed 
to ache with pride. 


It was a book of gorgeous adventure, and the frontis- 
piece showed the open-faced hero rescuing two poor 
fisher boys—the while he swam casually with one arm 
against fifty-foot breakers. 


Bill was charmed, there was no doubt about it. He 
never mentioned Alva—-probably thinking he would be 
uneasy in such a commonplace liquid as water. 


While he was laboriously assimilating some interesting 
details concerning the author’s career, as set forth in 
the preface, I cautiously picked up the well-thumbed 
“ Facts,” and stole stealthily into the back yard. 


In another minute there was an ominous splash, and 
“ Tiny Tots ” welcomed a companion. Like the famed 
lion and the lamb they lay down together. 


It seems likely that Bill’s intellectual milestones will 
accumulate in that tank. But—for a long time—life 
seemed very insipid and suburban without the sinister 
influence of the Bloody Juke. 


PRIZE COMPETITION. 
REPORT. 


In our April issue we offered a First Prize of {2 anda 
Second Prize of £1 for the best suggestions as to devices 
to be used in the teaching of history. The announce- 
ment of the result has been delayed owing to the number 
of competitors. 


The First Prize goes to Miss Frances M. Buss, 
Leighland, St. Matthew's Road, Torquay. 


The Second Prize goes to Mr. Alfred Cook, 
8, Castleton Road, Upper Walthamstow. : 


Cheques for the amounts named have been forwarded 
to the successful candidates. 


The competition revealed but few features of novelty. 
The use of pictures, diagrams, and history games was 
recommended,and some competitors have found dramatic 
performances very valuable. Too little weight was 
given to the use of handwork in conjunction with the 
history lesson. Models of fortresses, armour, ships, 
and costume are interesting things to make, and help to 
an understanding of the mode of life in former days. 
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BREATHING. 


By Dr. H. VALENTINE KNAGGS. 


ALL animals have to inhale or, as it were, eat air for 
the purpose of maintaining life, for if air is withheld 
for even a minute or two, life will cease. 


Air is composed, so the authorities on chemistry say, 
of one part oxygen mingled, but not chemically com- 
bined, with four parts of nitrogen. It also contains 
relatively small amounts of water vapour, carbonic acid 
gas and other substances which need not be considered 
here. 


Oxygen by itself is a powerful stimulant to all life 
processes. We could not live for long in an atmosphere 
of pure oxygen, because our life processes would be so 
active that our bodies would be quickly depleted of all 
their vitality. That is why Nature dilutes it (just as a 
man might dilute a strong condiment or drink) with 
eighty parts of nitrogen. 


The lung is the dynamo of the human body and the 
in and out flowing of the breath is the motive power 
of the dynamo. This rhythmical breathing pulse, as 
we know, consists of three distinct stages, viz., an 
Inspiration, an interval, and expiration. Inspiration, 
asserts the Indian adept, is strength; interval is a 
promoter of longevity ; expiration is death, for when the 
last-named is not followed by inspiration, death ensues. 


A forcible expiration is always a sure accompaniment 
of death. | 


Ordinary air contains but .04 per cent of carbonic acid 
gas, while expired air holds 4 per cent We do not, 
therefore, ventilate ourselves so much for the purpose 
of getting oxygen as in order to rid ourselves of this 
air that we have polluted. A suffocating or drowning 
man dies, not because of his need of oxygen, but owing 


to the fact that the carbonic acid cannot emerge from 
the body. | 


Let us first try to reason out how the sun’s rays 
influence the air which we breathe, so as to make it a 
living food capable of assimilation by the blood. 


When the white light of the sun reaches the atmosphere 
it breaks up into the respective coloured rays of which 
sunlight is known to be composed It does this when it 
meets with the resistance which the various formed 
constituents of the air offer to its passage through them. 
Action and interaction are thus brought about, resulting 
in functioning and the storage of life force. The real 
truth about the atmosphere is not that it contains 
certain gases, but that it is a living entity abounding 
with latent life, of which the gases constitute only its 
physical organism. The air is, as it were, a form of 
natural accumulator. 


Every element and every compound, whether gaseous, 
liquid, or solid, and every living organism, whether 
vegetable or animal, has its own particular spectrum, 
and, therefore, its own distinctive colouring to denote 
its type of life force. 


Certain of the chemical elements known to us as 
oxygen and acids are found to predominate at the 
violet end of the spectrum. Others, like carbon, 
hydrogen, or alkalies, show their affinity for the yellow 
or red rays. 


If we look more carefully into this theory of a life 
force dominated by the colour flow of sunlight, we shall 
note that this force flows either in one direction or the 
other. It flows either from the blue-violet (cold pro- 
ducing) colours towards the yellow-red (warmth-pro- 
ducing) colours, or vice versa. The law which governs 


and determines this flow may be worked out as of a 


threefold nature :-— 


1. Similar forces repel each other. 


For example, certain foods are built up by Nature 
from the warm elements, carbon and hydrogen. When 
heat is applied to them the stored-up warmth natural 
to them Is driven off. If we mix two acid or two alkaline 
substances together they will refuse to unite, or if we 
place pith balls positively charged with electricity near 
to the positive pole of a Wimshurst or Static electrical 
machine, they will be repelled. 


2. Opposite forces attract each other. 


If we place an alkaline or warm substance in contact 
with an acid or cold substance, they will at once unite 
to form a compound or natural salt. If heat is applied 
to cold water the cold is attracted by the heat, and so 
the water becomes hot. And if hot water is allowed 
to stand in cool air it gradually loses its heat until the 
temperature of the water is the same as that of the 
surrounding air. Also if we repeat the pith ball experi- 
ment by applying pith balls positively charged to the 
negative pole of the influence machine they will be 
attracted towards it. 


3. The flow of a colour force (influenced by laws Nos. | 
and 2) will proceed from one extreme of the spectrum to 
the other, according to the evolved state of the matter in 
which it 1s circulating. 


If we now apply these laws to the physical world we 
can formulate the working theory that the atmospheric 
life force must flow through each kingdom successively 
in an alternating manner. 


This brings us back to the question of an atmosphere 
that is a living entity, or the so-called “ Vital air ” of 
the ancients. The oxygen of the atmosphere, which 
spectroscopically is a cold element, would be repelled 
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by the cold blue and violet rays of sunlight. The 
carbonic acid and water vapour, on the other hand, 
-= would be attracted by the cold rays and repelled by the 
red-yellow emanations. 


The repulsion of the oxygen and the attraction of the 
carbonic acid and water vapour towards the blue- 
violet rays will set life force currents flowing, and, as 
the oxygen is predominant, the latter will provide the 
direction in which the flow will proceed. The nitrogen 
will act as the physical body of the vital air, looking at 
it as a living entity, and it will store it up or organise 
the life force in the form of latent or potential electricity 
or magnetism which will become active (or kinetic) 
when the other sections of the physical world are in a 
position to make it so. 


The air stream, the ‘‘ Breath of life,” going into the 
lungs, not only provides oxygen which is taken up by the 
blood to ensure the functioning of the body, but it also 
yields up its subtle life force, the essential element of 
‘“ Vital air.” This force manifests itself in the form of 
waves which give to our breathing its regular rhythmic 
character. Without it life would be impossible. More- 
over, the blood is a good conductor of electric and mag- 
netic forces, for it is charged with a saline solution 
which enables any form of electricity or magnetism to 
travel readily and rapidly to all parts of the body. 


The Hindoo Brahmins understand these matters far 
more than we of the West do. They use the breathing 
function to develop their mental or inspirational powers. 
From the information which they give, it would appear 
that the air is prepared or digested for us in the nasal 
cavities, so that the importance of free nasal breathing 
must be patent to all of us. 


To become master of his body, the Yogi cuts down 
his food to a minimum and then breathes in a certain 
way.* He inspires through the mouth and expires 
through the nostrils. When this is done, the air does 
not enter the lungs at the correct spot where the gaseous 
interchanges take place. I do not advise any one to 
try this practice without expert guidance. 


We do not know yet what this wonderful life force is 
or of what it consists. We only know that it exists and 
how it manifests itself. Our senses must become 
superphysical before we can really understand, and it 
is the development of these finer forces or senses that 
is man’s future heritage. 


Life force is the driving power which from two minute 
cells can develop a living being and knit together a 
fractured bone or repair a lacerated skin. It also, if 
allowed free play, corrects those disturbances which we 
call ‘‘ disease.” 

Respiratory inefficiency is one of the causes of the 
general debility which shows itself after an acute illness. 
It is recognised by nasal insufficiency and is shown by 
an inability to breathe twenty times in succession 
through both nostrils (M. Siredey and M. Rosenthal in 
Société Med. des Hospitaux).t 

Waste is proportional to the quantity of oxygen take 
into the system. Hence quick breathing greatly 
increases this waste. 


* “ Five years of Theosophy,” page 349, 1894. 
¢ Lancet, Vol. I., page 264, 1905. 


Air breathed through the nose is warmed, moistened, 
filtered and cleansed. The nostrils and air passages are 
covered with very tiny hairs or cilia, also with downward 
pointed hairs and moist mucus coats which form them 
into a natural respirator. The brain is affected by the 
perverted circulation which an absence of nose breathing 
entails. This culminates in intellectual dulness, inability 
to concentrate and defective memory. 


I believe it is a mistaken notion to teach children to 
practise deep breathing in (soto put it) cold blood. Full 
respiration can only be indulged in to advantage while 
a child is taking brisk active exercise. This exercise 
forces the lungs to work regularly and so brings about 
deep breathing automatically. The correct thing to do 
in the case of a child is to encourage activity and then 
direct the child to breathe to the best advantage. The 
mouth should be firmly shut and nostril breathing 
should be the method used. The inspiration and 
expiration should be so timed that the active exercise 
is taken with the least possible strain and the maximum 
amount of bodily ventilation assured. The only kind 
of breathing exercise which it is possible to inculcate 
into the child’s consciousness is that of slow, regular, 
rhythmical breathing. It should be carried out to the 
ticks of a metronome. Rhythmical breathing regularises 
the functions of the body and quietens the nervous 
system. If a person is worried, wearied, or in a bad 
temper, a few minutes steady practice of slow rhythmical 
breathing will quieten the stormy nerve impulses. 
If a child knows this and practises it on suitable occasions 
a fine foundation for further control of the senses is 
laid, which will prove of inestimable value when adult 
life is reached. 


A Permanent Link with France. ‘ 

For the past ten years a valuable work has been quietly 
carried on in London by the French Institute, or, to give it its 
full French title, ‘‘ L’Institut Francais du Royaume Uni,” 
which is linked with the University of Lille. It has acted asa 
centre of French culture in this country, and the value of its 
work in strengthening the entente has been recognised in a 
practical manner by both the British and the French Govern- 
ments. Its Headquarters, which were formerly at Marble Arch 
House, have been removed to Cromwell Gardens, where a block 
of houses, facing the Victoria and Albert Museum, has been 
kindly placed at its disposal. The alterations necessary to fit 
the premises for the varied work of the Institute are nearing 
completion, and arrangements are being made for their formal 
opening in the early Autumn. A great expansion of the work 
undertaken by the Institute is in contemplation. Lycées for 
boys and girls are being organised in which children, both 
English and French, will receive instruction by highly-qualified 
French teachers on the best modern French lines. There will 
no longer be any need for parents to incur the risk and expense 
of sending thcir sons and daughters to France to complete their 
education ; they will be able to have them thoroughly prepared 
in London for French degrees. Courses of instruction in the 
French language will be given to adults, and advantage is already 
being taken by the Post Office and the Institute of Bankers of 
the facilitics offered by the Institute in this direction. 

The Council intend to make a feature of the popular evening 
lectures which will be delivered in French, on a variety of 
subjects by competent lecturers; well-known authorities on 
French literature, art, science, and law will also come specially 
from France to speak on subjects which they have made their 
own. 

When completed the Institute will possess a hall capable of 
seating between 300 and 400 persons ; a library furnished with 
some thousands of volumes of classical and contemporary French 
literature and the leading Paris and French provincial journals, 
while the handsome receptions and writing rooms will answer 
all the purposes of an Anglo-French Club, 
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MELEAGER OF GADARA. The Rose. 
By F. A. WRIGHT. Fair blooms the rose in all the pride of morn ; 
| At even withered in the mire forlorn. 
Poems of Age. 


Oh learn the lesson of that fragrant dust, 
Dear maid, who in your beauty vainly trust. 
Roses and rosy cheeks last but a day ; 

And jealous time sweeps both to swift decay. 


SOME time during the poet’s manhood Heliodora died, 
and Meleager, leaving Tyre in grief, withdrew to the 
island of Cos, where he spent the later part of his life. 
Cos was the land of healing, love, and poctry, the AP. xii. 234 
birthplace of Asklepios, Philetos, and Aratos, and under nw 
the shelter of the great temple where the statue of s 

Aphrodite was enshrined Meleager found peace. It was Love’s Fires. 

probably here that he wrote the lines for Heliodora’s 
grave, and here, too, that he found the young girl 
Phanion, his“ Beacon-fire,” who was to be the light and 
comfort of his old age. 


Love’s wound was healed : 
His flame in darkness sunken low ; 
But now, again, the ashes glow, 
Their fire revealed. 


Heliodora’s Grave. Poor, foolish breast— 
. . Nay, nay, to God, to God I cry, 
My Heliodora, in the earth beneath, i ; / 
Tears still to thee I send ; B O a eee embers lie— 
Poor relics of my heart, a gift to Death, ERE, Seren ee 


From Love that knows no end. Hast thou forgot ? 


With tender offerings to thy grave I come ; A runaway, wilt thou return 
My tears libation make ; For love with tortures fierce to burn ? 
My longing eyes gaze fondly on thy tomb, He'll spare thee not. 
For our dear love’s dear sake. A.P. xii. 80. 
Useless my gifts, my anguish, and my pain ; 
In death thou dost abide. The Beacon Light. 
ea ie al ph ee l Not with sharp arrows nor with torches’ flame, 
l As once he came ; 
Ah me, ah me! where’s now the cherished flower, His mother’s fragrance, her alluring art, 
That His fierce fingers crushed ? Love tries now on my heart. 
The blossom scarce had reached perfection’s hour ; He lifts before my eyes one tiny ray, 
He cast it to the dust. And melts my soul away. 


But ah, dear Phanion, soon that gentle light 


Kind earth, all mother, on my knees I pray, Will blaze in fury might. 


Guard her whom still I weep ; 
Her gentle body on thy bosom lay, 
And let her softly sleep. A.P. vii. 476. 


A.P. xii. 83. 


The Pet Hare. 


Love’s Immortality. Torn from my mother’s breast 
I came to Phanion’s arm, 
And quick forgot my dam 
Upon that bosom warm. 
A flying hare I quiet lay, 
And flicked my ears in frolic play. 


What though thy pinions flutter fast, 
Thy bow its Scythian arrows cast ! 

I shall escape from thee in death, 

Nor wings nor bow can pass beneath. 
And yet 'gainst thee will even death avail ? 


Does not death’s lord before love’s spirit quail ? My soft-cheeked mistress called 


A.P. xvi. 213. The sweetest flowers of spring, 
i Fat and more fat I grew 
Love’s Wages. With each day’s offering. 
O suffering soul whom now fierce fire burns, Until, alas, the feasts she gave 
And now again life’s cooling breath returns. Brought me by surfeit to this grave. 


, A.P. vii. 207 
Why weep! Did’st think that he could let thee rest, ý 


That love whom once thou nurtured on thy breast ? 


l On a Child’s Tomb. 
Did’st thou not know that thus he pays the price i CTE 
Of all thy care—with fire and freezing ice ? Hail, kindly mother ; to thy breast 


. , , Aisigenes returns to rest. 
The choice was thine, and this thy work’s due wage, Lie lightly on him, earth, for he 


These honeyed fires that none can c’er assuage. No heavy burden lay on thee. 
A,P, xii, 132, A.P. vii. 461. 
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DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION. 


A Paper read at the Conference of the Head 
Mistresses’ Association. 


By Miss SavıLL (Lincoln Girls’ High School). 


This is an intoxicating subject to think about, but 
intoxication is not apt to lead to clarity of speech. Weare 
a nation in turmoil, like a boat riding in storm, first plunged 
in the trough of waters as though we shall never rise, then 
in all the exhilaration of being on the crest ; so, too, our 
thoughts on democracy and its attitude to education may 
well fill us alternately with despair and hope. 


I take it what we want to hold out to our fellows is that 
sort of education which develops character and personality, 
and strengthens our hold on things of the mind and spirit ; 
that widens sympathy ; gives joy in beauty ; and fits us 
to use leisure worthily. 


And democracy is all of us, not the cream of organised 
labour represented by the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion, which is indeed, with an idealism that puts many to 
shame, out for a humane education such as will develop 
manhood and womanhood quite apart from improving 
their weekly wage, but the British public. It is a horrid 
habit to generalise about people, because nearly everybody 
seems hopeful if we take the trouble to be interested in 
them, but attempting a generalisation, it would seem that 
only a minority in any class is at present interested in real 
education, or wants the awakening that real education 
means. 


The majority want it because it pays to have some. 
They use places of education but do not trust them, and 
fear anything so disturbing as a sense of vocation. They 
regard it as a means of getting, rather than of getting 
ready to give. Dignitaries rise up on platforms to welcome 
teachers such as Mr. A. L. Smith, and testify their lifelong 
zeal for education, though their faith would not appear to 
have taken shape in works. The well-to-do will write, 
“ There is no hurry about my daughter’s education, 
education can be bought at any time.” The struggling 
will say, ‘‘ She will do herself no good if she stays till 18,” 
meaning she will not earn more. Most fathers who are 
manual workers have never been as busy as their wives. 


They have had more time to think, and they see further as 


to what education may mean for their children. These 
limitations of democracy are the outcome of our so-called 
civilisation ; grandfathers, fathers, underpaid, exploited, 
scored off. It shows in their being always on the defensive, 
unable to believe that anybody can be disinterested in their 
dealings with them, servile, suspicious, suspicious even of 
handwork in the curriculum lest we have some sinister 
motive, without belief in their own potentialities. I am 
told there are no such people in Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
If democracy demands material success from education 
I would suggest fora moment what it needs from education. 
Clear thinking, which will make useless the present methods 
of party politicians, befogging the mind, inflaming passion. 
Clear thinking which will make for honesty ; honesty to 
admit our inequalities, to realise that human progress goes 
forward through the co-operation of the strong with the 
weak in furtherance of the common good. Honesty to 
compute what we are worth to the community, and not to 
think we are worth more. Honesty to be as careful with 
public money as we are with our own. Honesty to 
know that effort shirked or withheld is a degradation of 


personality. 


Joy, a rekindling of delight in simple things, and in work 
for its own sake; an awakening of the artist in us, once 
so much awake in our forefathers. Hence the value of all 
that music is doing for children in schools and through the 
villages in the development of singing clubs and orchestras, 
leading utilitarian and self-centred selves out into new and 
unimagined realms of beauty. : 


And vision through history and geography and economics 
to know that the world is our neighbour, that labour prob- 
lems are problems of humanity and not of the white man - 
and that now is our day of opportunity for giving our best 
to the East before it is too late. The public which reads 
“ John Bull,” and gets its foreign politics in the cheap 
press, does not for the most part know the disciplining 
burden of responsibility ; it lacks the charity that comes 
of wider knowledge, its zeal takes the form of censorious- 
ness rather than of service. 


If I have sounded gloomy as Jeremiah, may I conclude 
with signs of hope. There is a real drawing together of 
those who care whatever their walk in life to resist the 
standards of mere material prosperity. I can think of two 
private libraries where foundry men are free to come, not 
merely to borrow books, but to sit and exchange sincere 
and friendly talk, but even this drawing together is in the 
teeth of suspicion. The war, instead of breaking down 
class distinctions, has made them more rigid. Everyone 
is disappointed that we are not nicer after the war; we are 
all inclined to think it is somebody else’s fault ; we grudge 
what others have, and are less inclined to share what we 
have. 


A second sign of hope is the increase in the provision of 
educational facilities, especially continuation schools, 
which for the first timie give adolescence its chance ; and an 
adequate maintenance in secondary schools, which will 
make it possible for many parents for the first time to 
choose education, and many are choosing it. 


Lastly, and most important, largely owing to the work 
of the Master of Balliol, organised labour would seem to be 
dropping from its programme the demand for secular 
education ; it begins to understand that there is no true 
education which docs not awaken a sense of the things 
which are eternal. 


That book, ‘‘ Europe Unbound,” published during the 
war, suggested that democracy and Christianity must get 
hand in hand again for their mutual salvation, and our 
schools, informed with the Christian spirit, must have 
untold opportunities of presenting the appeal of the Gospel, 
which is that we shall consider our scale of values, and 
trust the Truth, which says that life is not in abundance 
of riches. 


A vigorous minority inspired with the spirit of service 
can accomplish much. 


Education Grants. 

A draft minute of the Committee of Council on Education 
in Scotland, providing for the payment of grants from the 
Education (Scotland) Fund, has been issued. The main 
grant of not less than £4,000,000 is to be distributed among 
the Education Authorities, one-half in proportion to number 
of scholars in the area, and one-half in proportion to number 
of teachers. There is also a grant based upon expenditure 
and valuation. Extra grants are payable where an excep- 
tional number of teachers is required, and also in respect of 
small schools, while certain Highland counties receive 
additional sums in terms of the minute of December 9, 1919. 
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SUBJECTS AND METHODS. 


School Essays and School Debates. By W.C. BUNCHER. 


THERE is more of contrast than connection between these 
two features of school life, though perhaps many would say 
that crudity is the characteristic of both. Even if this is 
granted there can be no doubt that it is in the Debate, not 
in the Essay, that the Public School bov finds the happiest 
expression of his thoughts. For he does think and he can 
clothe his ideas with words. But the essays he is called 
upon to write do not give him the opportunity and the 
inspiration he needs. Everything connected with them is 
of the nature of a hindrance instead of a help. To begin 
with they have one great drawback—they are a‘ task ” 
and they are compulsory. The subjects are “ set ’’ by the 
master, not chosen by the boys. To the natural feeling of 
rebellion there is added the difficulty of thinking what to 
say on a subject which perhaps makes no appeal to the 
imagination but yet demands imagination (in another 
sense) to take the place of non-existent information. 
No one can write his best when he writes ‘' to order,” and 
particularly when, as German philosophers say, he must 
first evolve the ideas he puts on paper out of his inner 
consciousness. The schoolboy is too often compelled, or 
at least commanded, to make bricks not only without 
straw, but even without clay. A subject is given, but 
no preliminary instruction or suggestions are given. 
Perhaps some commonplace subject is chosen and the boy 
can write nothing but commonplaces interspersed with a 
Latin “ tag ’’ here and there, or some hackneyed quotation 
which may—or may not—have some connection with the 
subject. This kind of composition brings little benefit, 
though it is at least humane, for it makes but few demands 
upon the writer. On the other hand, the subjects may be 
chosen by a master with a view (so it appears to the boys) 
to display his own greatness, and they are calculated not 
only to bewilder but to drive the boys to desperation. 
To demand that boys of sixteen should write an essay on 
“ Conscience,” or—stilf worse—on ‘ The influence of 
abstract thoughts upon practical politics ’’ (two subjects 
actually set in the writer’s schooldays) is sheer cruelty as 
well as an utter absurdity, for the demand implies an 
acquaintance with moral and political philosophy, and 
what schoolboy knows—or can be expected to know— 
anything of either ? 

Speaking generally, school essays are either too easy or 
too difficult, and for the most part they fail both to interest 
and to benefit the writers. They do little or nothing to 
prepare them to become men of letters, or even moderately 
proficient journalists. If the writing of them teaches 
anything at all it is little more than ‘‘ how not to do it.” 
The schoolboy knows that his efforts will either receive the 
criticism “ This never rises above the level of the common- 
place,” or, if he dares to be original, that his humour will 
probably be taken as impertinence, or at the best as folly. 
It is difficult, not to say dangerous, for him to “ let himself 
go ” and give full and free expression to his thoughts. 

But the School Debates are totally different. There the 
schoolboy, if not afflicted with excessive nervousness, can 
dare to be himself. He is interested, and therefore he is 
at his best, he is free to say what he thinks without fear of 
any Other kind of criticism than that which all public 
speakers must face. What he says is what he thinks, not 
what he is expected to think. He risks no punishment for 
speaking either badly or madly. Masters and boys are for 
the time being on an equal footing, and the freedom from 
restraint is beneficial to both. The opportunity of attacking 
a master and demolishing his arguments does more to rouse 
a boy’s mental powers and to stir him to use them than a 
whole term’s instruction. (The writer has in mind a 
Debating Society of a Public School where masters as well 
as boys took part in the discussions.) 


An important point in a Debating Socity is that the 
subjects are chosen, not because they ought to be discussed, 
but because they are subjects which the members wish to 
discuss, subjects in which they are interested and on which 
they have something to say. They are live subjects and 
lend themselves to lively treatment. And they are dis- 
cussed with a view to producing conviction and to winning 
a victory. The Debate is therefore a battle of wits, even 
if it reveals but little wisdom. 


‘“ School Stories” give the impression that School 
Debates are entirely confined to hackneyed subjects which 
do duty from one generation to another, such as: ‘ That 
Classics is a better training than Mathematics,” or “ That 
Napoleon was a greater General than Wellington.” Even 
if it was so (to quote Jerry Cruncher) this would be no 
condemnation, for the debates would, so far as subjects 
are concerned, be only on a level with many of the essays 
written in school hours, while they would be at once 
pleasanter and more profitable. But the impression is 
wrong. Perhaps it may be said that if the present day 
Debating Society is more up-to-date and its range of sub- 
jects wider, at any rate a few generations ago (school 
generations that is to say) the description would be correct. 
It is easy, so far as one famous school is concerned, to 
refute this. The writer has preserved among his treasures 
some cards of his school debates of thirty years ago, and 
the subjects that can be called hackneyed are extra- 
ordinarily few in number. Some of them are well worth 
mentioning as showing how “ modern ” and thoughtful 
the boys of that generation were. It is true that some of 
the motions were introduced by masters, but the cards for 
four years in succession only contain the names of three 
masters, each of whom only moved a resolution once in 
each year. Therest of the subjects were chosen and brought 
forward by members of the school of the age of seventeen 
or eighteen. Here is a list of the subjects; it reveals the 
intellectual character of the school. ‘‘ That Examinations 
are the curse of these days.’’ (The mover was a master.) 
“ That this House views with approval the progress of the 
Cremation system.” ‘‘ That this House protests against 
the despotism of a pigheaded and asinine Society.” ‘‘ That 
the Stage as a Profession is undesirable.”  “ That we 
applaud the efforts displayed in the race to the North.” 
“That the modern system of Advertising is much to be 
deprecated.” ‘‘ That Strikes are either superfluous or 
suicidal.” “‘‘ That the tyranny of the Press is a blot upon 
our civilisation.” “ Vox populi non Vox dei.” “ That 
this Age is bad to live in.” ‘‘ That Force is no remedy.” 
“ That Exhibitions are not useful but ornamental.” * That 
there is a danger of over-education in the modern world.” 
“ That the Drama and the Public would gain much by the 
naturalisation of plays without words in this country.” 
“That we live in an age of too much self-advertisement.”’ 
“That the popularity of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s stories is 
discreditable to the public taste.” 


No one can say that these are hackneyed subjects, and 
it is only necessary to cast the mind back thirty years to 
realise that many of the subjects were exactly those that 
were before the public at that time. The school in question, 
though rooted in the past and bearing, more than any 
other school, the marks of the century that saw its birth, 
lived in the present. 


The writer, remembering vividly both the speeches and 
the spirit of these debates, cannot help wondering why they 
did not suggest to “the powers that be” the possibility of 
remodelling the whole system of essay-writing and the 
lines on which its transformation might have been carried 
out. Perhaps it was a case of the obscurity of the obvious. 
For undoubtedly it is the School Debate that shows what 
can be done and what should be done if school essays are 
to be made a profitable and also a pleasant part of the 
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school curriculum. The suggestions now made may, 
perhaps, if prejudice can be put aside, commend themselves 
to Headmasters as worthy of an experiment. 

Let the boys themselves have a voice in deciding the 
subjects on which they are to write. They will then have 
something to say as well as having to say something. Or 
if the master chooses the subject let it be one that is 
engaging the public attention and being discussed in the 
Press. Occasionally each boy, instead of writing on the 
same subject as all the rest of the class, should choose a 
subject of his own or at least be given a choice of subjects, 
so as to show the bent of his mind and give him an oppor- 
tunity of revealing his real thoughts and his real talents. 

And besides all this, if the school essay is to be of any real 
use and not a mere instrument of torture, there must be 
fair play so that there may be free play. The boys must 
feel that they are at liberty to say exactly what they think 
and feel on the question before them and that no unpleasant 
consequences will ensue if their sentiments are revolutionary 
and their style unorthodox, Only in this wav can boys be 
induced to take a genuine interest in the writing of essays, 
and on no other lines has it any real value. 


Our Newspaper Club. By ELsIiE A. FIELDER. 


In these days, examiners rightly expect that school 
children should know something of what happens to the 
rest of the world’s population. Happily the days are 
passed when a man may easily shut himself in a little 
narrow world of his own, caring little about his fellows. 

In consideration of this state of things, and with a view 
to training good citizens, we started a little experiment in 
our school at the commencement of this term. 

It is not possible to keep in touch with national or foreign 
affairs without newspapers, but newspapers are dear, and 
the income of a school-child varies from Id. to 6d. per 
week. We realised, too, that it was not sufficient, or indeed 
desirable, that the ¢hildren should have access to their 
parents’ daily papers; the papers must be at school, and the 
children must be taught what to look out for when reading. 

It was suggested, therefore, in the Second Form, that we 
should form a newspaper cLUB. The members could pay 
$d. a week each, and we could buy papers for all to share. 
The children were pleased with the idea, and the club was 
opened. From among the members a treasurer and a 
secretary were chosen. There were twenty people, so we 
had 10d. to spend each week. The treasurer, very full of 
importance, always buys the papers; she gets two child- 
ren’s newspapers on Friday, and two “‘ Daily Mirrors ” and 
two *“ Daily Graphics ” twice a week, and she saves 3d. each 
week for ‘‘ My Magazine ” at the end of the month. 

We devote fifteen minutes of school time twice a week to 
reading and discussing news, and once a week there is a 
debate out of school hours, lasting about half an hour, on 
some topics of general interest, the matter for this being 
gleaned from the week’s reading. Reports of these little 
debates are written up by the secretary. 

Below we give notes of last week's debate. 
Should the Army uniform be of scarlet ?— 

NO. 
Scarlet expensive, therefore 


Subject : 
YES. 


unlikely to attract recruits. recruits. 
Poor men kept out of Army. (No answer.) 
Much material would be (No reply.) 


wasted because already a 
store Of khaki is ready. 
Scarlet shows stains. Noone 

knows of anything toclean it. 
Too easily seen by the enemy 

to be worn at all in battle. 
Khaki is just as smart and 

easier to keep smart. 


Scarlet would not show 
bloodstains. 


Scarlet very smart. 


Scarlet likely to attract 


The children conducted the debate with great solemnity, 
and one by one the Scarlet people agreed that Khaki was 
the better colour, so we decided that the ‘‘ Noes” had won 
the day. : 

During odd moments in schooltime the members are 
allowed to read their papers, but one has to keep a watch 
on WHAT is read in case undesirable matter should be 
chosen; the children are quite young, of course—only 
eight to eleven years. 

This week two members have read papers which they 
prepared about the Louth disaster, and one girl showed 
a large map which she had made to illustrate hers. Her 
reading is reproduced below. . 

“ On Saturday, at Louth, there was a terrible disaster. 

A cloudburst, or waterspout, came suddenly after a 

thunder storm; the storm seemed over, the rain had 

stopped. A cloudburst is when the clouds come apart 
and water comes very rapidly down. The river soon 
began to swell and to flood its banks, and it soon began 
to run in the streets. It kept on swelling for an hour ; 
by that time it was up to the top of the doors of the 
houses. The houses were crumpled up like cardboard, 
trees were uprooted, and when the water fell were 
scattered all over the streets. Many motors and carts, 
driven in for market, were carried away. A great many 
people were trapped in their houses as they were unable 
to open their doors owing to the force of the water, and 
were drowned. Some managed to climb trees, but they 
were torn down and swept away by the onrushing tide 
and drowned. One little girl’s body was found washed 
into the corner of a greenhouse; one man took refuge 
up a lamp-post, and was rescued after three hours by 
ropes. The rush of water was at one time two hundred 
yards wide. Over twenty people were drowned and 
two hundred houses were made uninhabitable. Ina few 
hours the water began to sink. It is thought that about 
twenty millions tons of water fell in all. The King and 
Queen at once sent a kind message to the Mayor, and 
the “ Daily Mail ’’ started a fund to help the poor, home- 
less people, which has now reached nearly ten thousand 
pounds. All people who could help, from the Mayor 
downwards, did all they could to make the sufferers more 
comfortable, but are all now very tired out. A great 
many people have gone from other places to assist them. 

It is wonderful what a great force Nature has when it 

breaks loose.” 

The next development, in connection with the Club, 
will be the keeping of news-diaries, which we begin this 
week. News has to be written up in the books each day, 
and besides the records the children can paste in pictures 
cut from their papers. 

Personally, I think it will be better always to confine 
the membership to one form, having several clubs going in 
the school, rather than one for all, because children are 
naturally shy of expressing their opinions, in debates or 
readings, before those who are not their classmates. It 
seems there are wonderful possibilities with a little club 
like this ; perhaps other schools may like to form them too 


Dr. W. Ludford Freeman, M.A. 


Dr. Freeman has tendered his resignation to the Stoke 
Education Committee upon his appointment as Director of 
Education under the Bristol Education Authority. 

The Chairman congratulated him upon his appointment, 
expressed regret at his departure, and wished him many 
happy years of successful service. 

Dr. Freeman has been a pupil-teacher at Bristol, head- 
master at Oxford, Inspector at Leeds, and Secretary to the 
Education Committee at Hornsey. 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL NOTES. 


By OUR Own CORRESPONDENT. 


The Burnham Committee. 

Teachers outside the Metropolitan area are becoming restive 
on account of the committee's ‘delay "' in the publication of 
further scales and conditions. It is an open secret there are to 
be four “ grade ” scales, and that each of these grade scales is to 
be applicable to its appropriate area. It is also understood the 
figures of these scales—at any rate as regards grade IV., grade 
111., and grade II.—have been agreed on. Also, it is now fairly 
well known the figures may be ascertained from and communi- 
cated by the secretaries of the Burnham Committee whenever 
negotiations are proceeding between the teachers and their 
education authority. The figures may not, however, be pub- 
lished as the final word of the Burnham Committee until the final 
word has been said, and that word will not be said until the report 
as a whole has been accepted by both panels of the committee. 

The apparent delay is unavoidable. It is not only the figures 
of the scales which have to be agreed on. There are other 
Important agreements to be reached. The London area has to 
be defined. The period of peace has to be fixed. The correlation 
of the agreed scales with those now being formed for teachers 
in secondary schools has to be effected. Each of these matters 
Is a stumbling block in the path to early settlement. It must be 
remembered the Provisional Minimum scale is still operative, 
and the period of peace already accepted as a condition precedent 
to the adoption of that scale lasts till October ist, 1922, in most 
Cases, and till October 1st, 1923, in some cases. Whatever may 
be agreed on by the Burnham Committee in respect of further 


scales their adoption before these dates by any of the local 


education authorities can be brought about by agreement only. 
The N.U.T. is precluded, by the agreement embodied in the first 
report of the Burnham Committee, from taking drastic action 
In any area during the currency of its existing period of peace. If 
teachers will recognise this there will be fewer complaints about 
“delay.’’ Goodwill is necessary to further immediate improve- 
ments, and because of this it would be impolitic to do anything 
which will upset the prospect of establishing goodwill on as 
broad and firm a basis as possible. To force the position to the 
point of ‘ breaking off ’’ would not bring the early relief sought. 


The London Scale. 

London proper is happy in having secured its grade IV. scale. 
The teachers are not only being paid in accordance with it, but 
have already received the arrears due to them from Ist April. 
The extra-metropolitan teachers are not so well off. Their 
hopes of a complete “ carry over ” are drooping, and instead of 
expressing indignation at the “ three years” period of peace 
they are expecting to be compelled to accept an even longer 
period. What is causing the change of attitude is the uncer- 
tainty hanging over so many as to their inclusion in the area in 
which grade IV. scale is to be operative. I understand the 
counties included in the metropolitan police area are in revolt. 
They will not agree to pay on two different scales in their area. 
The settlement is further complicated by rumoured agreements 
between these county authorities and their teachers. Now that 
the grade figures can be ascertained teachers will do well to open up 
negotiations with their authorities, and test that goodwillon which 
for the next two years at any rate increases will be dependent. 
Whitley Committees. 

The N.U.T. are issuing a model scheme for the establishment 
of local Whitley Committees. In London the teachers have 
laid their case before the appropriate committce of the Council, 
but as yet nothing definite has resulted. It is well known that 
Sir Robert Blair is not in favour of a Whitley Committee. He 
thinks it will lead to delay and a dissipation of energy. “ Every 
man to his job ” is his motto ; in other words, let the administra- 
tor administer and the teacher teach. 

Equal Pay. 

Fhere is an ever increasing bitterness among men teachers on 
the question of ‘‘ equal pay.” The Schoolmasters’ Association 
Is particularly active in London, Liverpool, and Lancashire. 
Revolt from the policy of the N.U.T. is rife, and secession from 
the ranks of the Union is threatened. The men believe they could 
obtain better remuneration if their case was not linked up with 
that of the women. There is an increasing dearth of men teachers, 
but no corresponding dearth of women teachers. Quite naturally 
they note this, and foresee the teaching profession becoming 
entirely a woman’s profession if the men are not allowed to take 
advantage of a short market to get their full market value. 


CHRONICLE OF EDUCATION. 


June 17—Deputation to the Chancellor of the Exchequer from 
the Secondary Schools Association, suggesting amend- 
ments to the Superannuation Act, 1918. 

June 22—-Issue of the Report of the Board of Education. 

June 25—Mecting of the National Home Reading Union in the 
Goldsmiths’ Hall. President, H.R.H. Princess Louise, 
Duchess of Argyle. Chairman, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher. 
Addresses by the Master of the Temple, Dr. Scott 
Lidgett, Mrs. Henry Fawcett. 

June 26—Tenth Annual Conference of the Catholic Teachers’ 
Federation at Manchester. Mr. J. Lorrimer presided, 
and criticised Mr. Fisher’s proposals respecting 
religious instruction. 

July 5-8---Conference of American and British Professors of 
English. 

July 5—Conversazione at the University of London, South 
Kensington. 

July 6—Address of welcome by Professor Sir Sidney Lee. 
‘The Place of Old and Middle English in English’ 
Studies.” Chairman, Professor W. P. Ker. 
Speakers: Dr. Henry Bradley, Professor Sir Israel 
Gollancz, Dr. George MacLean. 

2-30—4-30. ‘‘ Means of Co-operation between English 
and American Scholars in Advanced English Studies.” 
Chairman: President M. Carey Thomas, of Bryn 
Mawr. (a) “ A Survey of American Organisations,” 
by Professor Carleton Brown. (b) “ The Philological 
Society's Work,’’ by Professor W. A. Craigie. (c)'“ The 
Early English Text Society’s Work,” by Professor Sir 
Israel Gollancz. (d) The Bibliographical Society’s 
Work,” by Professor A. W. Pollard. 
7—-“ The Study of English in Universities in relation to 
`- (a) Classics, (b) Modern Languages. Chairman: Dr. 
J. W. Mackail. Speakers: Professors J. W. Cunliffe, 
G. S. Gordon, Drs. G. Saintsbury, Grierson, A. H. 
Thorndike. 

July 8---Research Work. (a) 

(b) Means of Publication. 


July 


Standard of Scholarship. 
(c) Facilities for Distribu- 


tion. (d) The new Ph.D. Degree in British Uni- 
versities. Chairman: Professor A. H. Thorndike. 
Speakers: Professors Brewster Tinker, Sir Gregory 


Foster, G. E. Moore-Smith, Drs. R. W. Chambers, 
H. M. Chadwick. 

2-30—4-15. ‘‘ Special Features of English Study in 
American Universities.” Chairman: Professor C. F. 
E. Spurgeon. Speakers: Professors G. P. Baker, 
J. W. Cunliffe. 

7-30. Conference entertained at dinner by His Majesty's 
Government. Chairman: Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, 
M.P., President of the Board of Education. 

July 6--Foundation Stone of King’s Buildings of Edinburgh 
University laid by the King. Hon. Degree of LL.D. 
Conferred on the Queen. 

July 22—Annual Presentation by the Rt. Hon. Edward Shortt, 
K.C., M.P., Secretary of State for Home Affairs, of 
scholarships, medals and prizes in connection with 
Commercial Education Examinations of the London 
Chamber of Commerce at the Mansion House. 
President : The Lord Mayor. 


Some Appointments. 


Miss B. A. Clough, as Principal of Newnham College in succes- 
sion to Miss Stephen. 

Monsieur J. Edmond Eggli (French); Mr. William J. Dakin 
D.Sc., F.L.S. (Zoology); Mr. I. M. Heilbron, D.S.O., D.Sc., 
Ph.D. (Organic Chemistry) ; as Professors in the University of 
Liverpool. 

Captain McCleesh, Headmaster of the Royal Hiberman 
Military School, Dublin, as General Secretary of the Teachers’ 
Guild. 

Mr. I. V. Brown, M.A., B.Sc., A.I.C., of the Westminster City 
School, as Director of Education for West Hartlepool. 

Mr. J. James, as Director of Education for Barnsley. l 

Mr. J. W. Scott, Lecturerin Moral Philosophy at the University 
of Glasgow, as Professor of Logic and Philosophy at the South 
Wales and Monmouthshire University College. 

Miss E. H. Talbot, as Principal of Cherwell Hall Training 
College for Women, Oxford. 
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SCOTLAND. 


Joint Council. 


The Association of Education Authorities have appointed 
the following as their representatives on the Joint Council of 
Teachers and Authorities :—The Duchess of Atholl, Perth- 
shire; Sir Henry Keith, Lanarkshire; Mr. J. H. Bell, 
Dumfriesshire ; Rev. James Hamilton, Ayrshire ; Mr. A. J. 
Mullan, Clackmannanshire; Rev. Chas. Robertson, 
Ross-shire ; and Mr. Chas. W. Sleigh, Aberdeenshire. The 
teacher representatives were announced in this column 
last month. 


Technical Education. 


The subject of technical education has been under dis- 
cussion in Edinburgh and Glasgow. In the latter city the 
congestion in first year classes is so acute that measures 
of relief must be-taken, and it is proposed that the local 
education authority should be urged to increase, as soon 
as possible, the provision of classes in mathematics, 
engineering, drawing, mechanics, etc., equivalent to the 
classes in these subjects carried on in the Technical College. 
If some such steps are not taken, the interests of students 
doing advanced work—for which the College is admirably 
equipped—must be jeopardised, and the extreme urgency 
of the matter compelled the governors to make these 
representations to the authority. In Edinburgh, the 
Heriot-Watt College carries on similar work, and here the 
difficulty is financial, and at a conference held recently 
it was proposed that outside authorities who send students 
to the College should be approached with a view to making 
increased contributions for its maintenance. 


University News. 


Glasgow has celebrated ‘‘ Commemoration Day,’’ and 
at the same time the jubilee of the removal of its habitation 
to the third of the houses it has occupied since 1451. 
Professor Rait delivered the commemoration oration, 
and he told briefly the story of the foundation of the 
University ; its rise and progress ; and of its distinguished 
scholars. Several honorary degrees were conferred. At 
an ordinary graduation ceremony the degree of Bachelor 
of Science was conferred on Mr. James Lennox Dawson, 
V.C. Mr. Dawson, while a teacher in Govan, joined the 
Army as a private, won the Victoria Cross at the Hohen- 
zollern Redoubt in October, 1915, and subsequently rose 
to the rank of Major. A Chinese former student has 
presented 250 volumes of Chinese literature to Glasgow 
University. During the first week of July graduation cere- 
monials were carried through at Edinburgh and Aberdeen, 
recipients of the honorary degree of LL.D. at the Northern 
city including Marshal Foch, Burgomaster Max of Brussels, 
and Earl Beatty, upon whom the degree was conferred 
im absentia. 


Grants for Teachers’ Salaries. 


The Education Authority of Glasgow have lodged 
objections to the draft minute providing for the allocation 
of the balance of the Education (Scotland) Fund for the 
session 1920-21. The question at issue relates to expenditure 
by the Authority on teachers’ salarics above the national 
minimum scale. The excess is not regarded by the Depart- 
ment as “ approved ” expenditure, and therefore it will not 
be reckoned in fixing grants. The Education Authority, 
on the other hand, contend that as the Department have 
already approved the payment of the higher scales they are 
not entitled to regard any part of the scale in excess of 
the national scale as expenditure not approved for the 
purpose of grant. The sum involved to Glasgow is about 
£200,000, and represents about 7d. per £1 in the school rate. 
A number of other Scottish Education Authorities are also 
parties to the controversy, 


Report on Scottish Education for 1919-1920. 

The report of the Committee of Council on Education 
in Scotland was issued towards the end of June. Usually 
a document of considerable interest, it ought on this occasion 
to receive more than ordinary attention, not only from 
administrators and teachers, but also from the general 
public. Attention is called to two important circumstances 
distinguishing the report—the appreciable effect of the 
armistice upon the life of the schools, and the result of 
the assumption of powers and duties by the recently elected 
education authorities. The effects of the war are dealt 
with, and the consequences to pupils may be described as 
far-reaching. While the issue of the war hung in the balance 
there was among pupils an intense reality of interest in 
the fortunes of the country and a heightened sense of citizen- 
ship. With peace, reaction set in. A spirit of unrest, 
an outcome of the abnormally high wages to be earned by 
boys, pervaded the older scholars, and regularity of attend- 
ance has declined considerably. From 89.43 per cent. in 
1913-14 it has dropped to 86.53 in the period under review. 
One of the features of the war-time period has been the 
marked increase in the number of pupils attending inter- 
mediate and secondary schools. From statistics given in 
an appendix it appears that in the five years between 
1913-14 and 1918-19, though the total number of such 
schools has only been increased by one, the total emolument 
has risen from 47.742 to 58,948, or 23 per cent. For the 
preceding five years the increase was only 6} per cent., 
while the number of schools rose by 12. This demand for 
higher education ‘‘is of good augury as a sign that the 
Legislature has not mistaken the readiness of the public 
to accept the extension of the school age under section 14 
of the new Act,” and should encourage educationists to 
continue their campaign with a view to the fixing of an early 
date on which the full provisions of the Act shall take effect. 

The section of the Report dealing with accommodation 
shows plainly one of the difhiculties in the way of the full 
realisation of the Act. Attention is drawn to the lack of 
accommodation. Regret is expressed that “ experiments 
in the construction of convenient but less durable and 
costly schools have been few.” As deficiencies are said to 
be increasing, there is room here for initiative on the part 
of the more progressive authorities, and it is hoped that a 
forward move will soon be made. 

The report details the progress already made by Education 
authorities in preparing schemes, adopting scales of salaries 
for teachers, etc. Some of the figures relating to school 
management committees are interesting—even curious. 
Argyll has 46 such committees—one more than the number 
of old school boards—with a total membership of 386. 
Renfrew, with a population five times that of Argyll, has 
five committees with a membership of 93. Distribution 
of population has, ot course, something to do with this, 
but evidently in certain counties the old parochial board 
idea dies hard. There are in the country 489 such com- 
mittees, with an aggregate membership of 5,472—an 
appalling number. Local advisory councils as a rule vary 
from 6 to 25; but in one case it is actually 55. 

Reference is made to the national minimum. salary 
scales for teachers, and to the various minutes of the 
Department outlining their policy, the most important 
perhaps being circular 24, in which it is announced that 
payments beyond the terms of the minimum scales would 
not be considered as approved expenditure for purposes 
of grant. Another recent minute sets forth in detail the 
method of distributing grants, and the altered conditions 
have led to a consolidation of grants, which is to be wel- 
comed. Not the least interesting section of the report 
deals with the training of ex-service men. Nearly 5,000 
ex-service students have been accepted by the colleges and 
universities, and the expense entailed will no doubt be 
cheerfully borne by the public. 
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EDUCATION ABROAD. 


Foreign Women Students in New York City. 
Committee of Reception. 

To bring in touch with one another the various organisa- 
tions, institutions, and individuals interested in receiving, 
aiding, and showing hospitality to foreign women students 
passing through or remaining in New York City, and to 
provide a headquarters. for information on this subject, 
a central, co-ordinating committee has been formed with 
an office at 419, West 117th Street, New York. The 
chairman of the committee is Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve, 
of Barnard College, Chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations of the Association of Collegiate Alumne, 
and the secretarv is Miss Virginia Newcomb, of the Institute 
of International Education. Representatives of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnz, Sub-Committee on Hospitality, the 
Catholic educational institutions, the Association of 
American Colleges, the Council of Jewish Women, the 
Travellers’ Aid Society, the Women’s University Club, 
and the Maison Francaise are already members. 

Foreign women students or individuals knowing of the 
prospective arrival of such students are invited to com- 
municate with Miss Newcomb at 419, West 117th Street, 
New York (Telephone, Morningside 7419). She will 
endeavour to advise them regarding residence in New York, 
travelling arrangements, etc., and to put them in touch 
with persons or organisations who can be of help to them, 


Shortage of Teachers in U.S.A. 

The dearth of teachers is affecting Amcrica no less than 
ourselves. The following is taken from ‘‘ School Life,” the 
official organ of the Bureau of Education of the United States: 

“That the teacher shortage situation is getting worse 
instead of better is indicated by the experience of the school 
board service division of the Bureau of Education, which 
was established as an emergency service during the war 
and later continued by Congress for the purpose of aiding 
school boards to find suitable teachers. 

“ On May 5 the records of the division showed 436 requests 
for teachers received during the day, with only seven teachers 
applving for positions, and records on succeeding days have 
been even more startling. The disproportion between the 
number of positions open and the number of candidates 
available has been growing steadily. ‘ Whereas a year ago 
we had 14,000 registrations from teachers willing to take 
positions,’ says J.F. Abel, chief of the division, 'a recent 
canvass of this list showed only about 4,000 now available 
for service.’ ” 

Salaries in America. 

One reason for the prevailing shortage of teachers in 
the United States is to be found in the rate of payment. 
A survey of three typical counties in every State has been 
prepared by Mr. A. O. Neal, of the rural schools division 
of the Bureau of Education. He finds that more than 40 
per cent. of the rural school teachers receive less than 600 
dollars a year; 24 per cent. receive less than 500 dollars, 
and 11 per cent. less than 400 dollars. Only 5 per cent. 
receive a thousand dollars or more. The average salary 
for all the teachers in the survey, including elementary and 
secondary school teachers, is 634 dollars. White men 
teachers average 712 dollars, white women teachers 630 
dollars, while coloured teachers receive 373 and 359 dollars. 
The maximum average salary for any State is 1,000 dollars, 
the minimum 93 dollars. Translated into British currency, 
even at the present rates of exchange, these figures are 
surprisingly low in comparison with the salaries paid in our 
rural schools under the Burnham Scale. It is hardly 
matter for surprise to note that some American teachers 
are declaring that their education system will presently 
break down and cease unless salaries are improved, 


EDUCATION AT WESTMINSTER. 


RoyAL COLLEGE OF ART (PRINCIPAL). 


Mr. Stanton asked the President of the Board of Education 
whether Mr. William Rothenstein has been appointed principal 
of the Royal College of Art; whether, seeing that the Royal 
College of Art was founded for the development of industrial . 
art and for the training of art teachers, he will say what are 
Mr. Rothenstein’s qualifications for either purpose ; whether 
he is purely a painter ; what experience of art school manage- 
ment or organisation he has; and what was the number of 
students attending his lectures during the last session of his 
professorship of civic art in the University of Sheffield ? 


The President of the Board of Education (Mr. Fisher) : 
With my hon. friend’s permission, I propose to circulate the 
replv in the OFFICIAL REPORT. 


The following is the reply referred to : 


I have appointed Professor William Rothenstein to be Prin- 
cipal of the Royal College of Art. In his lectures and published 
writings he has urged a fuller use of the services of British 
craftsmen, whether in artistic industry, or in public decorative 
work, and he has long been known as interested in the teaching 
of art; he has worked as an artist in other crafts than painting, 
for example, in lithography, etching and medallion design ; he 
was for some years a member of the Advisory Committee for the 
London County Council Bolt Court School of Photo-Engraving 
and Lithography, and was for a year a teacher in the London 
County Council Central School of Arts and Crafts. During the 
last session of his professorship of civic art at Sheffield, his 
lectures, which were public, were largely attended, especially 
by teachers, including teachers of art; but civic art is not a 
specific subject of university study with a regular body of 
students. 1 consider myself fortunate in having secured 
Protessor Rothenstein’s services, and am satisfied that he is 
the best man available to secure the development of the College 
on lines which will increase the influence of art on craft and 
industry. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION (POWERS). 


Colonel Wedgwood asked the President of the Board of 
Education whether Local Education Authorities are responsible 
to his Department for their correct and efficient working ; 
whether he would have any power to alter the decisions of any 
Local Education Authority should such decisions appear to him 
unjust or incorrect or contrary to Act of Parliament ; or whether 
the Local Education Authority is the supreme authority where 
salaries, conditions of employment, and appointment of teachers 
in Secondary Schools is concerned ? 


Mr. Fisher: If Local Education Authorities fail to fulfil 
their duties under the Education Acts, the Board of Education 
can enforce their fulfilment either by action in the Courts or by 
deduction from grant; in the former case it would be for the 
Court to determine whether any particular action was contrary 
to an Act of Parliament. The Local Education Authority are 
responsible for the salaries, conditions of employment, and 
appointment of teachers in Secondary Schools provided by them. 
The Board’s Regulations for Secondary Schools, in Articles 12 
to 16, however, contain certain provisions relating to the teaching 
staff, and failure to comply with those Articles may involve 
reduction of grant. 


GLASGOW UNIVERSITY (PROFESSOR LupDWIG BECKER). 


Major Henderson asked the Secretary for Scotland whether 
Professor Ludwig Becker is still on leave of absence, with full 
pay, from Glasgow University ; and, if so, whether he can bring 
pressure to bear on the University authoritics to terminate a 
situation which has existed ever since March, 1916 ? 


Mr. Munro: I understand that the position is as stated in 
the first part of the question. The University Court have taken 
action under the Universities (Scotland) Act, 1858, with a view 
to bringing about the retirement of Professor Becker, and the 
resolution of the Court is now before the Privv Council. 
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BLUE BOOK SUMMARY. 


Army Education. 


A Parliamentary White Paper (Cmd. 568), recently 
published, gives a Report on Educational Trainmg in the 
Army. The scheme is now passing out of the transitional 
phase into its permanent form. In future all educational 
training, both general and technical, will be carried out in 
the unit, the responsibility for the educational efficiency. 
of which will rest with the Commanding Officer. Com- 
manding Officers will be guided and advised in this important 
work by “‘ Officers, Warrant Officers, and Non-commissioned 
Officers of the Army Educational Corps,” who “ will also 
undertake the instruction in the higher and special sub- 
jects,” while “ for the more elementary instruction the 
regimental officer will be responsible.”’ 

To enable future Regimental Officers to do this work, 
the curriculum of training at Woolwich and Sandhurst 
will include a course of educational training under an 
Education Officer at these institutions. In addition, 
special Army Schools of Education are established for the 
training of Regimental Officers and the personnel of the 
Army Education Corps. 

As laid out in the White Paper, the scheme seems to be 
based on a sound and businesslike foundation ; but the 
authorities are advised to go very warily, otherwise what 
might be a real power for all-round efficiency in the Army 
may, through lack of balance in its application, became a 
total failure. 

The application of the scheme is being very carefully 
watched by the educational world, and its success depends 
upon two factors: firstly, the choice of syllabus; and 
secondly, the choice of personnel for carrying it out. 


The syllabus must be based upon two requirements :— 
(1) the development of the foundations of soldierly efficiency 
—intelligence, initiative, and morale; and (11) the pre- 
paration of the soldier for return to civil life. In connection 
with these two requirements the authoritics must not blind 
themselves to the fact that though the educational level 
of the nation has been raised during the last two decades, 
the standard of intelligence of the present-day recruit is, 
comparatively to the nation, no higher than it was before 
the South African War. In fact, a great many young men 
of 18, now enlisting, are those whose education was suddenly 
terminated six years ago, and who were lured by the 
fabulously high wages into blind-alley occupations. The 
educational attainments of these men are of a very low 
standard. It therefore behoves the authorities to see 
that the intellectual menu provided for these men is of a 
digestible order, and for the first few years at least, of not 
too academic a nature. 

But however well the syllabus is drawn up, the success 
depends upon the individuals who have to administer it— 
i.e., upon the personnel of the Army Educational Corps. 
The selection of this important body of men devolves 
upon a Board of Selection of which Lord Gorell is chairman. 
The Board of Selection must realise that the conditions 
obtaining in a peace time army are very different from 
those experienced during the late war. During the last six 
years there were found in the ranks men of all degrees of 
mental calibre, from the ‘varsity graduate down to the 
illiterate farm labourer. It will be found on investigation 
that the class of man who gave the real fillip to the educa- 
tional scheme was the man who had already received the 
rudiments of a good general education, or whose educa- 
tional career was interrupted by the outbreak of war. 
These formed the bulk of the classes, and enabled the more 
advanced academical subjects of the curriculum to be taken. 
The vocational classes were also well supplied with men 
who already possessed some trade knowledge. 


‘Scheme. 


The conditions at the present time, and at any period 
in a peace time army, are very different, and the class of 
men enlisting requires special provision to be made for it. 
It therefore follows that the type of instructor who may 
have passed muster as a lecturer to the superior class of man 
found in the ranks during the war is not necessarily the 
most suited for the post of instructor under present con- 
ditions. It must be borne in mind that it is “ teachers ” 
who are required —men who can bring themselves down to 
the level of their pupils. A teacher requires considerable 
training and experience, and this cannot be obtained in 
days or months. 


Army education is undoubtedly a phase of the Con- 
tinuation School, but with a wider basis, and the same care 
which educational authorities are now showing in their 
selection of teachers for their Continuation Schools must 
be exercised by the Board of Selection for the Army 
Educational Corps. 


Professional teaching and breadth of experience in the 
education of men must carry considerable weight, and, in 
this respect, the now defunct Corps of Army Schoolmasters 
would appear to have a special claim for consideration 
on the score of professional training and experience. These 
Warrant Officers are all trained men who have had con- 
siderable experience in dealing educationally with men, 
and this wealth of experience, if wisely used, should form 
a very solid foundation for the Army Educational Training 
The success of the Army Schoolmaster in the 
past has been due to his ability to shape his tools from very 
rough materials in the shape of men of very indifferent 


education, whom, concurrently with: his legitimate school- 


work, he has educated and trained to be useful school 
assistants. It would therefore appear that the bulk of 
the commissioned appointments,—i.e., the organising 
posts—will be mainly recruited from the ranks of these 
Warrant Officers. 


Pupil Teachers in Army Schools. 


It is officially announced: that the employment of boy 
pupil teachers is not contemplated under the scheme of 
the Army Educational Corps, and that no new candidates 
will be accepted for such appointments. It is also 
announced that no new appointments as acting girl pupil 
teachers are to be made, but that acting pupil teachers 
appointed prior to 7th April, 1920, will continue in their 
present employment, at the appropriate rates of pay, 
until they become paid pupil teachers or terminate their 
engagements. When no vacancy exists for a paid pupil 
teacher, supernumerary pupil teachers (without pay) 
may be employed at the discretion of the O.C. Schools in 
order to allow suitable girls between 16 and 21 years of age 
who desire to become Army schoolmistresses to gain 
experience of teaching in Army Schools. 


Nursery Schools Amending Regulation No. 1. 


The Regulations for Nursery Schools, 1919 (Statutory Rules 
and Orders, 1919, No. 257), are modified by a B. of E. Draft 
dated 9th July as follows: For article 13 (c) substitute: (c) 
Application for the payment of grant must be submitted to the 
Board through the Authority, together with a statement of 
accounts for the year, duly audited. The accountsof every nursery 
school not provided by an Authority must be annually audited 
by a member of the Institute of Chartered Accountants, or of 
the Society of Accountants and Auditors, or by a banker or 
bank manager, or, in cases where no person so qualified is 
available, by some person specially approved by the Board. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


The Teachers Council. 

Up to the end of July the number of applicants for admis- 
sion to the Official Register was over 61,000. This repre- 
sents an increase of over 26,000 since the beginning of 
May and brings the number of supporters of registration 
to a total which is more than half that of those who are 
qualified for admission. It must be remembered that the 
minimum age is 25, and that teachers who are approaching 
the retiring age are not ‘becoming registered in large 
numbers. Hence the number of registerable teachers is 
smaller even than that of qualified teachers. At the end 
of the present year the full conditions of Registration will 
come into force. These will demand evidence of training 
in teaching as well as of attainments and experience. The 
Council, however, has under consideration the establishment 
of a Preliminary List, whereon may be recorded the names 
of teachers who are not yet qualified for full registration, 
but are on the way to become qualified. The conditions of 
admission to this List will be made known in the autumn. 


The Associated Board of the Royal Academy of 
Music and the Royal College of Music. 

The thirty-first Annual Meeting of the Associated Board 
of the Royal Academy of Music and the Royal College of 
Music was held at the Royal College of Music, Prince 
Consort Road, South Kensington, on the 20th July. Mr. 
Ernest Mathews took the chair. 

Among those present were Sir Hugh Allen, Director of 
the Roval College of Music, Sir Walter Parratt, Professor 
Sir Charles V. Stanford, Oscar Beringer, Esq., Eaton 
Faning, Esq., Mus.Doc., Frederic King, Esq., Saxton W. 
A. Noble, Esq., H. W. Richards, Esq., Mus.Doc., S. P. 
Waddington, Esq., H. Wessely, Esq., Professor Percy C. 
Buck, etc. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having been read 
and confirmed, the Secretary read the Report, which ex- 
pressed the regret of the Board at the death of Dr. C. H. 
Lloyd, a member and for many years an Examiner of the 
Board. The number of candidates in the United Kingdom 
was 5,409 in the Local Centre Examinations, and 35,699 
in the School Examinations. Exhibitions were awarded 
last year in the United Kingdom to Muriel M. Hart, London 
Centre, viola; Betty M. Humby, London Centre, piano ; 
Nina Joel, Brighton Centre, violin; Joan Lloyd, London 
Centre, piano; Christina G. Macdonald, Swansea Centre, 
singing; Mary C. M. Nono, London Centre, piano; in 
Australia, Eileen Cody, Melbourne Centre, piano ; Dorothy 
Randall, Melbourne Centre, piano; in Canada, Ben Lobana, 
Winnipeg Centre, violin; in Ceylon, Kathleen M. Wright, 
piano; in the combined Gibraltar and Malta Centres, 
Jennie Ross, Malta Centre, piano ; in New Zealand, Thelma 
Gallagher, Auckland Centre, piano. Eight Exhibitions 
previously gained have been renewed for a further period 
of one year. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the Report, said : 

“ At the meeting last year I expressed the hope that on 
this occasion our President, the Prince of Wales, would be 
able to be present, and thus take up the work so ably 
carried out by his father and grandfather before him. Un- 
fortunately his visit to Australia has made this impossible.” 

He also referred to the important changes which have 
been made in the forthcoming Syllabus for 1921, and par- 
ticularly to the ‘‘ Aural Tests,” which in future will form 
a part of all Examinations in practical subjects. 

He also announced that the Board had decided to publish 
the Examination Music for Pianoforte and for Violin for 
1921; and hoped that in this way it might obviate some of 
the difficulties which have been met with in the past in 
compiling the Examination Lists. He wished, however, 
to take that opportunity of expressing the Board’s thanks 
to Messrs. Joseph Williams, who had published the music 


for the last five years, for their successful efforts in main- 
taining throughout a most difficult period a regular supply 
of Examination music. 

Sir Walter Parratt seconded the motion, and the Report 
and Balance Sheet were unanimously adopted. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Ernest Mathews for presiding, 
proposed by Sir Alexander Mackenzie and seconded by 
Sir Hugh Allen, terminated the proceedings. 


Historical Association (Herts Branch). 
Aids to the Teaching of History. By J. A. WHITE. 


On Saturday, May 8th, a special exhibition of historical 
illustrations and of school work in History was held at the 
Victoria School, Watford, by the Herts Branch of the 
Historical Association. Suggested by Mr. Roscoe, stimu- 
lated by Mr. Marvin, the President, and arranged and 
carried through by Miss Baxter, the Headmistress of the 
School, and hon. secretary of the Association, the exhibi- 
tion was an unqualified success. It illustrates in a striking 
way the great increase of real interest in historical studies 
during the last ten years. For even so short a time ago 
it would have been impossible in an area of this kind to 
have got together such a large number of interesting 
exhibits and such a large and enthusiastic audience— 
some 300 or 400 people visited the exhibition during the day. 

Twenty-six sets of exhibits were displayed. Almost 
every kind of illustration, models, pictures, drawings, 
needlework, charts, facsimiles, costume, dramatic sketches, 
local antiquities, and so forth, was represented, and every 
period of History from the time of primitive man to modern 
times was illustrated, the most complete piece of work 
being a chart of great length representing the development 
of man from the times of the early cave dwellers up to the 
present day. Many of the models indicated a real appre- 
ciation of the objects copied, and although there was in 
some cases a tendency to over-elaborate the handwork 
side and to dwell unduly upon those items in History 
which perhaps make the strongest appeal to children,. 
they could not fail to give children in later life a more sub- 
stantial basis of reasoning about human affairs in various ages 

Where so much is well done it would be invidious to 
select particular examples for special praise, but one can 
scarcely omit a reference to the work of those schools 
which seek their historical illustrations from objects still 
ir@existence in their own locality. There is perhaps nothing 
which reminds children so strongly that the past had a 
real existence. 

During the exhibition short addresses were given by 
Mr. Marvin in opening the exhibition, Mr. White on onginal 
illustrations, and by Mr. Roscoe on the use of illustrations 
in teaching. By all the speakers it was urged that (1) the 
actual thing is much more satisfactory than a picture, (2) 
a picture is more satisfactory than a description; that 
the nearer we get to an accurate appreciation of the real 
thing the more accurate is our reasoning about human 
relationships likely to become, and that accurate thinking 
and accurate reasoning are just as possible in History as 
in any Other subject. Mr. Roscoe also emphasized the fact 
that illustrations should as far as possible represent only 
the essential points of any particular lesson, because 
irrelevant details were seriously distracting to young pupils. 

The whole of the proceedings demonstrates the fact 
that History is no dull subject but rather one full of life, 
variety, and interest. Plainly enthusiasm is there when 
History is presented in its many-sided phases and not as a 
catalogue of events arranged in chronological order. And 
one looks forward with eager anticipation to the time when, 
in our schools and colleges, there will be a sufficient supply 
of good History teachers to guide and stimulate the studies 
of our rising generation. To ourselves as a people and to 
humanity in general there is no more urgent need than the 
training which History affords. 
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SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND 
UNIVERSITIES. 


Salaries of University Teachers. 


An organised effort is being made by university teachers 
to increase their salaries. 


. os t 
Some forty universities and university colleges were 


represented at the first annual meeting of the Association 
of University Teachers, held at Bedford College on Saturday, 
June 19th, when the president, Mr. R. D. Laurie (Aberyst- 
wyth University College), said the university teacher had a 


_ traditional dislike to discussing money matters, which had 


not been shared by his individualist business friends, or his 
friends the manual workers. It was the shockingly under- 
paid condition of members of the assistant staffs of the 
universities which was responsible for the vitality of the 
earlier conferences. 


Statistics collected from fifteen Universities and Univer- 
sity Colleges showed that out of a total of 329 lecturers 
63 per cent. were in receipt of salaries not exceeding £200, 
while the salaries of another 30 per cent. were between 
£200 and £300. . 


They suggested that for the non-professorial staff (junior 
lecturers on probation only) the salary should be £300 for 
the first year, rising by £50 per annum to £400 for the third 
year ; for the general run of lecturers, £400 for the first year, 
rising by £50 per annum to £650 for the sixth year; for 
special lecturers, promoted by selection, £650 first year, 
rising to £900 for the sixth year ; professorial staff minimum, 
£1,100. The latter minimum was placed at a figure which 
represented some adjustment of pre-war salaries to the 
increased cost of living. 


University teachers felt that there were various ways and 
means to be explored, and one of the most obvious was to 
increase the students’ fees. Though many of them would 
like to see the entire abolition of University fees and entrance 
to Universities depend upon capacity to profit, they were 
compelled, for practical purposes, to adopt the policy of 
urging that fees should be revised. 


University of Bristol. 


Dr. Lloyd Morgan, on his retirement from the staff of 
the University, has been appointed Emeritus Professor of 
Psychology and Ethics. His office of Pro Vice-Chancellor 
will be filled by Professor Francis, the present Dean of the 
Faculty of Science. 


Mr. C. D. Broad, M.A., Litt.D., at one time Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, has been appointed to the new 
chair of Philosophy. 


The Department of Education. 


Various changes and additions to the University examina- 
tions in Education will come into force during the coming 
session. In the examination for the Diploma a paper will 
be set on Social and Economic Theory in relation to Educa- 
tion, which may be taken as an alternative to that of the 
History of Education A new certificate, to be called a 
Testamur in Education, has been instituted, intended 
primarily for students who have already taken a two-year 
course of training for elementary school work. This has 
been done in the belief it is in Universities that third-year 
students can most profitably spend their extra year. 


A degree of M.A. has also been established. It is open 
to all graduates who have previously obtained a Diploma 
in Education. A course of study in the University is 
required of all candidates who are graduates of other 
Universities. 


Certificate in Commerce. 


It has been decided to establish a Higher Commercial 
Certificate, for Secondary School candidates about the age 
of 18, but open to all without restriction of age or place of 
study. Arithmetic, Geography, and two contemporary 
foreign languages are compulsory subjects, and the test will 
be that of business suitability rather than academic 
knowledge. 


The University of London Site. 


The Senate of the University of London have asked 
permission to postpone their decision on the Government's 
offer of a site in Bloomsbury. The question will probably 
remain open until the autumn, although Mr. Fisher has 
asked for a prompt reply. The University authority and 
their advisers are apparently not wholly satisfied with the 
terms of the offer, since acceptance will involve the loss 
of their present headquarters in Kensington, the giving up 


. of King’s College, and the effort to raise a special building 


fund of about a million pounds. In return the University 
will have a piece of ground intersected by important roads 
which reduce the available building site to some ten acres 
or less. It is said by some critics that the King’s College 
site is worth far more than the proposed new one. Others 
desire to remain in Kensington, and to obtain the sole use 
of the building there. Others again suggest-an entirely 
new site between Highgate and Hampstead, on the estate 
known as Ken Wood. This last proposal seems to involve 
difficulties of access and also to require the provision of a 
very large fund for buildings. 


University of Manchester. 
UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN (1920). 


(1) During University career. 
Edmund Roscoe, Post Graduate Scholarship: 
_G. R. Cole-Baker. 


Graduate Scholarship in English: P. G. Gorton. 
Graduate Scholarship in Chemistry: M. G. Simpson. 
Oliver Heywood Scholarship: L. Gregory. 


Prof. Tom Jones Exhibition in Anatomy: E. M. 
Holmes. 


Dauntesey Legal Scholarship “ A”: J. Ritchie. 


(2) Entrance Scholarships. 
Alice Fay Exhibition: P. Beacall (Colston’s Girls’ 
School, Bristol). 


Dora Muir Scholarship: M. Pollard (Chester City 
and County School). 


Derby Scholarship: K. P. Kirsop (Eccles Secondary 
School). 


-Entrance in Italian: H. U. Briggs (Cardiff High 
School). 


Entrance in Russian: J. W. Procter (Manchester 
High School for Girls). 


University Scholarships for Women : 
R. Ireland (Whitehaven Secondary School). 
A. G. Croft (Sale County High School). 


At ASHBURNE HALL THE FOLLOWING SCHOLARSHIPS 
HAVE BEEN AWARDED: 


Katharine Romilley Entrance Scholarship : 
H. Boothman (Blackburn High School). 


Old Friends’ Entrance Scholarship : 
G. Gillmour (Whitehaven Secondary School). 


Research Studentship: No award. 


`- 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 


Dr. Charles Buller Heberden, D.C.L. 

Dr. Hleberden, Principal of Brasenose College, Oxford, 
since 1889, has resigned at the age of 70. Dr. Heberden was 
educated at Harrow and Balliol and has been connected 
with Brasenose since 1872, having been at various times 
fellow, lecturer, tutor, and vice-principal. For three years 
he was Vice-Chancellor of the University. 


Dr. F. A. Tarleton. 

Dr. Francis Alexander Tarleton, Senior Fellow and Senior 
Dean of Trinity College, Dublin, died recently at his home 
in the city. In 1860 Dr. Tarleton was placed first in the 
science scholarship examination, and at the last scholars’ 
dinner was the oldest of those present. He was at one time 
Professor of Natural Philosophy, at another President of 
the Royal Irish Academy, and was also well known as an 
author of philosophical and mathematical works. 


Mr. P. J. Hartog. | 
Mr. Philip Joseph Hartog, C.I.E., M.A., B.Sc., Academic 
Registrar of the University of London, is to be the Vice- 
Chancellor of the new University of Dacca, in Bengal. ° 
The appointment was made by the Governor-General of 
India under the terms of the Dacca University Act. 
Mr. Hartog will be a whole-time salaried officer. 


Mr. Ernest Barker, M.A. 

Mr. Barker, Fellow of New College, Oxford, has succeeded 
Dr. Burrows as Principal of King’s College, London, at 
the age of 46. Mr. Barker was educated at Manchester 
Grammar School and Balliol College, Oxford, and his 
connection with his university has been very close for many 
years. He became a fellow of Merton, a delegate of the 
Common University Fund, and a member both of the 
Hebdomadal Council and also of the General Board of 
_ Faculties. 


Mr. H. R. Rathbone. 

Mr. Rathbone, in resigning from the Liverpool City 
Council, severs his connection with the Education Committee, 
of which he was a most active member. Mr. Rathbone 
bears an honoured name, and carried on the tradition of 
zeal in municipal work which has come to be associated 
with his family. His services to education were greatly 
appreciated by the teachers, for he was both just and 
conscientious. 


Dr. Godfrey H. Thomson. 

Dr. Thomson has been appointed Professor of Education 
of Armstrong College, vice Professor Mark Wright, resigned 
Dr. Thomson isa Ph.D. of Strasbourg and a D.Sc. of 
Durham University, where he had a brilhant career, winning 
scholarships for several years consecutively. He is known 
as a contributor to educational and scientific literature and 
for his research work. 


Mr. Maxwell Garnett. 

Mr. Garnett, Principal of the Manchester Municipal 
College of Technology, has resigned his position as from the 
end of the summer vacation. The Principal and the 
Education Committee have been at variance regarding the 
educational status of the College, which Mr. Garnett 
desires to raise. The Committee decided to limit the 
number of degree students and to admit certain senior 
technical school boys as whole-time students ; in a letter to 
candidates for admission Mr. Garnett suggested that this 
policy of the Committee might be reversed by the full 
Council. The Principal was publicly censured by the 
Education Committee, and the City Council upheld the 
censure, its publication, and the whole policy. Hence 
Manchester will lose the services of Mr. Garnett. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Appeal for Books. 
The University of Prague needs text-books on political 
economy, constitutional history, science, and medicine. 
Sir Henry Brittain, M.P., and Dr. A. E. Shipley, Master 
of- Christ’s College, Cambridge, have drawn attention to 
the appeal for these and other English books which the 
Czecho-Slovak Legation 1s willing to accept and forward. 


Manchester Grammar School. 

The Board of Education are pressing the Governors of the 
Manchester Grammar School to remove the school from its 
present position, and ho objection is raised by the Educa- 
tion Committee. Negotiations for a site are proceeding, 
but the Governors cannot acquire one near the centre of the 
city, as the price of land is prohibitive. At present the 
school-work suffers from the noise of the heavy traffic 


. passing the school. 


Invalid Children. 

A deputation from Willesden has spent much time in 
visiting various institutions in different parts of England 
and has recommended a scheme for the erection of a special 
school for invalid children, who will be conveyed in motor 
cars to and fro, under the charge of a nurse. The school is 
to occupy six acres, including gardens. The children will 


' be served with three meals a day in the dining hall, and 


baths will be provided. 


General Baden-Powell on Gymnasia. 

The only Al. nations he knew were the Zulus and 
Gurkhas. The people of those nations had splendid 
physique and he did not remember seeing a gymnasium 
in either country. If boys had open air, together with good 
food and plenty of natural exercise and games, they would 
grow up much finer men than would be produced by any 
gymnasium. 


Christ’s Hospital. 

This famous school is in want of funds. The Council of 
Almoners has applied for State aid, and unless it be forth- 
coming ts likely to reduce very largely the number of scholars. 
There are now over 800 boys at Horsham and about 280 
girls at Hertford. 


A Prodigy. 

Tameo Kajivama is a Jap credited with being able to 
do several things at once. His show at the Coliseum is an 
educational medley. He reads, writes, answers questions, 
and works arithmetical examples simultaneously, extracting 
the cube root of any number. Mr. Kajiyama’s father was 
an officer in the Japanese army, and he himself a student of 
engineering in the Washington Agricultural College at 
Pullman. 


Board of Education, Whitehall, S.W.1. 

The main offices of the Board of Education are now, as 
formerly, in King Charles Street, Whitehall. The removal 
from South Kensington is now being completed. 


American Teachers Leaving School Work. 

An unusually large number of teachers in America left the 
profession in 1919. A thousand schools in New York State 
and 400 in West Virginia were closed for want of staff. 
Many thousands of incompetent teachers are said to be 
emploved. 

The “ University Correspondent ” asserts that the reason 
for this state of affairs is that the pay is inadequate and 
Dr. Virgil Pretyman, who has given up teaching for business, 
says the whole system of American education is in danger 
of breaking down and that the nation does not realise the 
desperate nature of the situation. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


To the Editor of THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


Drawing as an ‘*‘ Examinable ’’ Subject. 


Sir,—The paragraph on ‘‘examinable ?” subjects in the 
EDUCATIONAL TIMES for June calls for a word on the other side. 
Under the old South Kensington Examinations system the 
authorities did not seek to create or find artists in the sense of 
painters of pictures. One principal object was the improvement 
of the forms and decoration of articles in every-day use. Com- 
paring British industrial products at the time of the first great 
exhibition (1851) with those of recent years, it may contidently 
be asserted that the project has been amply justified by its 
results. 

Examinations can surely be successfully used as a means of 
Cultivating and testing the attainments of the designer (t.e., the 
inventor of new patterns or solid forms) and also of improving 
the taste of the consumer. ‘The practice of freehand drawing 
has often been derided, but it fulfilled its purpose as a first stage 
in a valuable course, though it is not improbable that it was 
sometimes overdone. It may fairly be claimed that such 
examinations as drawing, painting, or modelling in clay of 
designs, as also studies of the human figure, have a considerable 
æsthetic value. All of these have been in vogue for about forty 
years. A recent writer says: ‘‘ The old School of Art course 
. . . Tepresents searching and analytical drawing which none 
but the naturally gifted artist dare despise ; and we must view 
with suspicion any scheme of teaching drawing which aimed 
directly at the freedom and fluency of the experienced brush and 
pen, and which ignores that guiding and refining mill through 
which everyone must pass unless he is a born genius.” 

Apart from the professionals, who are a class by themselves, 
an enormous number of people have learnt, through the South 
Kensington course, the humble but useful power of simple 
drawing in the numerous cases wherein it describes a thing better 
than words can. ‘This was largely achieved by taking advantage 
of the eagerness of young people for examinations, instituted not 
for the discovery of any order of merit, but for the certification 
of a definite amount of skill acquired. In those days the 
“ psychology ” of the pupil had not been invented, but the 
offer of certificates for those who reached a satisfactory standard 
was a shrewd and successful way of inducing large numbers to 
work for their self-improvement. 

Further, it should be noted that the artist (properly so called), 
like the poet nascitur non fit. One sometimes hears a claim that 
under such-and-such a system an artist has been discovered. 
It may be that he has received encouragement to proceed, but 
the real artist “finds ” himself. The creative genius, whether 
Musician, poet, or artist, is sclf-revealed. He may, and should, 
avail himself of such opportunitics of study as the various 
schools offer for the acquirement of technique, and reap the 
benefits of his predecessors’ observations. Among those who 
elected to receive such training under the auspices of the South 
Kensington scheme, the names following are recalled almost 
haphazard :— Seymour Lucas, George Clausen, both of the 
Shannons, St. G. Hare, William Logsdail, Sir W: Llewellyn, 
Henry Woods. This list is by no means exhaustive, but as it 
stands and without making invidious comparisons, it is certainly 
respectable. One of these artists has a daughter who, while 
still at her High School, showed inhcrited talent, and would 
shyly, at her mother’s instigation, bring her drawings for the 
present writcr’sinspcection. Her father on one occasion remarked 
‘* Ah, she wants a good drilling at freehand drawing.” 

OAS H. S. 


To the Editor of THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


The Measures of the Poets. 


Sir, —I gave myself the pleasure of reading ‘‘ The Measures 
of the Pocts’”’ before I ventured to write the notice for your 
pages, and the solution of the dilemma which Mr. Bayfield so 
courteously propounds is that he and I use the phrase “iambic 
rhythm ”’ in rather different senses. I still think that an author 
who says (p. 5)—" Iambus v-—This is not used as a metrical 
foot in English,” and refuses to regard—‘ And leaves the world 
to darkness and to me ” as an iambic line, may be fairly described 
as refusing to acknowledge the existence of iambic rhythm in 
English verse. 

: I am, Sir, Yours truly, 


Birkbeck College, E.C. 4. F. A. WRIGHT. 


To the Editor of THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 
Greetings from California. 


Dear Sir,—I am a child psychologist (Ph.D. University of 
Chicago) and a teacher of subnormal children in the Oakland 
School Department. I. see THE EDUCATIONAL Times in the 
library of the University of Caliornia, where I go for professional 
reading. I have written the following lines on my work :— 

My ‘Task. 
I sing of the joy of my doing ; 
For ‘tis mine to take the sentient clay 
That life has marred in the working, 
From a useless vase to fashion the cup 
Which holds pure water day by day. 


With greetings to you across almost half the world, 
I am, Yours sincerely, 
ANNIE DOLMAN INSKEEP. 
2509, Parker Street, Berkeley, 
California, U.S.A. 


To the Editor of THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


A University Library. 


Sir,—-At the end of the War, on October 31st, 1918, the Library 
of the University of Nancy was destroyed by an incendiary bomb, 
and the Enghsh section in particular suffered heavily. Nota 
single volume remains of the works of such standard English 
authors as Carlyle, Dickens, Meredith, Scott, Matthew Arnold, 
Robert and Elizabeth Browning, Fielding, Smollett, Richardson 
Jane Austen, Swift, Pope. 

Efforts are being made by the University of London to assist 
the University of Nancy in re-establishing its Library after the 
ravages of the War. Already about 500 volumes have been col- 
lected for this purpose, and an appeal is now made to all who are 
in a position to contribute books. Gifts of money for the 
purchase of books will also be gratefully received. 


REGINALD A. RYF, 
Goldsmiths’ Librarian, University of London. 


Literary Note. 

The continually increasing costs of production are responsible 
for the new prices of the indispensable Everyman Library. 
Messrs. J. H. Dent and Sons announce that they have been 
compelled to advance the prices of these volumes on and from 
July Ist; the cloth-bound copies are now 2s. 6d. net each, and 
the Library Binding Cloth 3s. 6d. net. 


A Correction. 

The notice in our last issue relating to the Teachers’ Guild 
Summer Conference which ts to be held at Caerleon, Monmouth- 
shire, from Friday, 30th July, to Thursday, 5th August, should 
be corrected to read that the subject is Auto Education in 
Elementary and Secondary Schools in relation to the Heuristic 
Method and Psycho-analysis. Full particulars can be obtained 
from the Secretary, The Teachers’ Guild, 9, Brunswick Square, 
W.C.1. 


Some Appointments. 


Mr. Hugh H. Martin as Headmaster of the Madras College, 
St. Andrews. 

Mr. A. H. Gibson (Engineering); Mr. A. E. Joliffe, M.A. 
(Mathematics, Koval Holloway College) ; Mr. B. J. Collingwood, 
O.B.E., M.D. (Physiology, St. Mary’s Hospital); Mr. L. R. 
Dicksee, M.Comm. (Accountancy and Business Methods, London 
School of Economics) ; Mr. H. C. Gutteridge, M.A. (Commercial 
and Industrial Law, London School of Economics) ; as Professors 
in the University of London. 

Dr. F. Francis, D.Sc., Ph.D., as Pro-Vice-Chancellor, in 
succession to Professor C. Lloyd Morgan, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S.; 
Professor C. Lloyd Morgan (Psychology and Ethics, Emeritus) : 
Professor C. D. Broad, M.A., Litt.D. (Philosophy); in the 
University of Bristol. 

Mr. Thomas Martin Lowry, C.B.E., D.Sc., F.R.S., as Professor 
of Physical Chemistry in the University of Cambridge. 

Dr. J. S. Flett, F.R.S., as Director of the Geological Survey 
and Museum. 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 


Camping in Earnest. 

The Board of Education have recently issued through 
the Office of Special Enquiries and Reports an Educational 
Pamphlet (No. 39) which bears the title “ Notes on 
Camping,” and costs one shilling net. The little volume 
has been prepared by a school inspector, with the aid of 
experienced campers of all ages, and it bears on every page 
ample evidence of first-hand knowledge and practical skill. 
Occasionally the author drops into the obvious with a 
resounding bump, as when he tells us that even in a small 
camp there ought to be two officers, because ‘a single 
officer might be most awkwardly placed in the event of 
his meeting with an accident.” On the same page we are 
gravely assured that ‘‘ Old hands will always be found only 
too glad to welcome and help the tenderfoot.’’ The words 
“only too glad ” convey something of menace, but it is 
pleasant to picture hands and feet working together in 
brotherly love. 
can certainly do much to spread a spirit of happy content- 
ment in camp.” They do it even in walled dwellings, 
where indeed their rarity gives them a special value and 
charm apart from the practice of their profession. 


It will be seen that our Inspector has a literary touch 
which is not without interest. He is perhaps coming down 
to our level when he suggests that “it may be necessary 
for the Camp Chief to drive home the importance of cleaning 
the teeth.” Having dealt very fully with points of persona) 
cleanliness and camp tidiness, he becomes practical and 
useful enough, giving some excellent tables of costs and 
dietary, with sound hints on discipline. The work is 
supplemented or adorned by some well-chosen quotations 
and good photographs. It is a trifle solemn, considering 
its theme, but we have known campers who were not 
inspectors and yet found it easy to speak of camping in 
language which would have been appropriate to the Exodus. 
Nevertheless they could not prevent cheerfulness from 
breaking out now and then, even in camp. For this our 
author makes the camp officers responsible, for he tells us 
that on wet days “ the officers, whose supply of good spirits 
must be inexhaustible, will doubtless go round visiting the 
tents and cheering up the occupants.’’ The term “ good 
spirits ” is here ambiguous, and will certainly be misunder- 
stood by parents who wear the blue ribbon of a spiritless 
life. For their consolation I hasten to add that our discreet 
author is at pains to say that the word “ officer ” must not 
be understood to have any flavour of militarism. 
nothing more than official chief. It is pleasant to conclude 
from this that the Board’s “ officers ’’ are not subjected 
to military discipline, but are quite civilian and gentle. 


It means 


SILAS BIRCH, 


We can readily believe that ‘good cooks 


REVIEWS. 


Education. 


THE CHILD VISION: 
University Press. 


by Dorothy Tudor Owen. (Manchester 


6s. 6d. net.) 


The sub-title of this book is A Study im Mental Development 
and Expression, while the sub-title of the authoress herself is 
Mrs. Douglas Truman. The volume represents the results of 
six years of practical experiment, the last year being devoted to 
the psychologising of the whole, which was then presented as a 
thesis for the degree of M.Ed. of Manchester University. We 
welcome it as a happy combination of the practical and the 
academic. 


The main idea is the teaching of the art of composition in 
Enghsh by the use of drawing. ‘The plan is for one pupil to give 
to his fellow pupils a description of a scene or an incident ; they 
are then called upon to make a drawing representing as much 
of the spoken account as can be graphically expressed. The 
speaker then moves about among the pupils and states how far 
each of them has realised what was in the speaker’s mind, and 
points out in what respects the drawings are inaccurate. The 
young draughtsmen on their part are entitled to criticise the 
verbal account, and to indicate in what respects it did not 
convey the ideas that were afterwards shown to be meant. We 
have in fact an educational application of the standing feud 
between the writer and the book-illustrator. 


A radical difficulty in applying this method lics in the in- 
ability of young children to express their ideas by drawing. It 
must be admitted that the coloured drawings supplied by Mrs. 
Truman seem to indicate that this difficulty is not insurmount- 
able. But the practical teacher w.ll be inclined to shrug his 
shoulders and talk about exceptionally gifted children. But 
even though the average child may not be capable of the breadth 
of treatment exemplified in these pages, it may be fairly claimed 
that for the purposes of this method it will be sufficient if the 
child can draw in a purely diagrammatic way. Even the 
fam liar “ rake ’’ hand with its five extended fingers is sufficient 
for the purposes of the method suggested. With this proviso 
we may proceed to examine the actual examples supplied in 
the text. It cannot be denied that the results in composition 
are extremely good. To begin with, the method effects that 
fundamental change of attitude that is essential to any success 
in the teaching of composition; the change from the attitude 
of having to say something to that of having something to say. 
In the examples supplied, the children get eager to express 
themselves. Instead of the old tongue-tiedness there comes the 
ard-nt des.re to speak on the subject under discussion. Further, 
it must not be forgotten that the mere effort to express ideas by 
means of drawings is in itself an educational exercise. We are 
only beginning to realise the possibilities of drawing as a mere 
means of idea-expression, and no better way of cultivating this 
power could be suggested than the development of Mrs. Truman's 
plan. An excellent feature of the book is the abundance of 
examples of lessons actually carried out. Teachers of abihty 
will learn far more from seeing how things have been done than 
by reading a more or less dogmatic exposition of what ought to 
be done. The fundamental ideas are the important matter, the 
application of them must be left to the individual teacher. It 
is for this reason that I do not lay so much stress on Mr. 
Truman's weird diagrams as it is possible she does. For her 
they are no doubt excellent, and many others may find them 
equally useful. But the more fresh-minded teachers will catch 
the general idea and invent diagrams for themselves. Para- 
graphing, note-taking, and summary-making may all be aided 
by the teacher's use of linear diagrams, but so far as poss: ble 
the pupils should be encouraged to invent diagrams of their own. 
When it comes to such matters as siv/e Mrs. ‘Truman is as success- 
ful as others, but she is no longer on a plane by herself. The 
value of her experiments lies in the demonstration of the possi- 
bilities of a co-ordination of verbal and graph‘c expression, and 
she and the Manchester Press are to be congratulated on the 
production of a really valuable contribution to educational 
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PsYCHOANALysis. A Brief Account of the Freudian Theory : 
by Barbara Low, B.A. With an Introduction by Ernest 
Jones, M.D., L.R.C.P. pp. 191. (George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd. 5s. net.) 

A clear and reasonably short account of this Theory has been 
in great request the last few years. Great expense and the 
Subject’s inherent difficulty have discouraged most of us from 
tackling translations of Freud and Jung. How many study the 
Law of Gravitation in the Principia ? Our readers will remember 
the unscientific attitude of some of Newton’s followers towards 
Leibnietz. One wonders if, to-day, his name is Jung. Never- 
theless, those readers who are not put off by Miss Low’s rather 
devotional tone in the earlier pages (‘' Freud himself has told us,” 
ctc., etc.) will find the very account they want of psychoanalysis 
before they lay down the book. In particular, her sketch of 
“ Social and Educational Results ’’ in the last chapter is most 
instructive, and has the virtue of sharp definition. 


English. 


NORMAL TUTORIAL SERIES: 


Shakespeare—The Winter’s Tale: edited by V. H. Alle- 


mandy. 3s. net. 
Notes on George Eliot—Silas Marner: by S. A. Khan. 
Is. 6d. net. 


These editions should be useful for examination purposes. 


LONGMANS’ CLASSBOOKS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: 


1. The Cloister and the Hearth (Reade) - - 2s. net. 
2. Westward Ho (Kingsley) - - - - 1/9 net. 
3. Life of Nelson (Southey) - - - - 1/9 net. 
4. The House of the Wolf (Weyman) - - 1/9 net. 
5. Captain Cook’s Voyages - - - - 1/9 net. 
6. Sohrab and Rustum, and Balder Dead (Arnold) 1/6 net. 
The first five of these little books are abridgments. We do 


not like abridgments, and confess with reluctance that it seems 
advisable in the case of some of the longer works. The books 
contain the usual introduction and notes, but we think their 
use for class teachers would be extended if they included also a 
few questions and topics for essays and composition. 


ENGI.1SH Prose CoMPOSITION: by W. J. Weston. (Sir Isaac 
Pitman and Sons. 3s. 6d. net.) 

This book professes to be based upon the dictum that writing 
is an art and therefore learnt by practice. We do not know 
for what type of student the book is intended. It may be that 
the author hopes to reach that very large class of people who 
have “ finished ’’ their schooling but are still anxious for self- 
improvement. To such we would recommend it. Yet we 
think these are the people who will most readily find the book 
tiresome. The author is frequently verbose and almost garru- 
lous, at times sententious ; and often wearisome. The “ build- 
ing ” analogy, upon which the book is based, has a cramping 
effect upon the contents, and in his zeal for collecting material 
the author seems to forget that before one can write there must 
be ideas as well as words, and the notion of collecting ideas as 
if they were stamps or birds’ eggs is psychologically unsound. 
The attack on ‘‘ Government English ” is inexplicable, and, we 
regret to say, rather cheap. The necessity for statements in 
such terms as the one quoted on pp. 183, 184, is a legal necessity, 
and Mr. Weston should avoid the fallacy of condemning as bad 
English a statement made in legal phraseology and therefore 
possibly slightly obscure to a layman. We might retort to him 
that we have seen Government publications, even some issued 
by that much abused body, the Board of Education, which 
contain nobler and more inspiring English than any written in 
the book before us. We are at a loss to understand why the 
author begins his practical applications with the writing of an 
advertisement. This is so entirely a technical matter that its 
inclusion in this book in any section is of doubtful value, and 
it is certainly far more difficult than the simple letters 
which follow. But the chief defect of the book is that it is 
pedagogical rather than natural. Words, sentences, para- 
graphs ; rules and applications ; is a consecutive order beloved 
of the schoolmaster but few, verv few, ever learn to write, or 
begin to write their own language in this stereotyped order. 
We prefer the natural method of concurrent rather than con- 
secutive treatment; of observant self-criticism aided by the 
opinion of candid if merciless friends, to the laborious treat- 
ment outlined in this book. 


Mathematics. 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. Part I.: by C. V. Durell, M.A. (Win- 
chester College), and G. W. Palmer, M.A. (Christ’s Hospital). 
pp. Xxxi.+256. With Introduction, 4s. 6d. net; without 
Introduction, 3s. 6d. net. (George Bell and Sons, Ltd.) 

The value of formal training in education is now largely dis- 
credited. The mathematical syllabus should therefore be 
designed to help the pupil in his physics which stimulates and 
inakcs its appeal more directly to his interests. Geometry, 
profiteering conundrums in arithmetic, and much algebra can 
thus be superseded by trigonometry and mechanics. These, 
or something similar, are the op:mons of most present-day 
teachers of mathematics, their practice, however, being largely 
at var:ance owing to the lag of the examining bodies. In 
parenthes s, it may be remarked, that from 1921 even the Oxford 
and Cambr.dge Schools Examination Board will no longer 
require the pons asinorum. 

Messrs. Durell and Palmer have produced a sound book, 
which will be found satisfactory from the point of view both of 
the foregoing theory and its contrary practice. Few will regret 
the * talk ” which they have relegated to the introduction ; the 
occasional “ d:irections,’’ which remain interspersed among the 
thousands of examples which form the book, will certainly be 
useful. All the newer types, such as composition and valuation 
of formule, etc., are there—and very good examples, too—and 
very few of the older types will be missed. 

While this book strikes us as less ‘‘ modern ” than that of 
Messrs. Godfrey and Siddons, with which it willvery naturally 
be compared, we are confident that it will appeal, owing to its 
comprehensiveness, to an even larger number of teachers. 


ARITHMETIC THROUGH PICTURES AND DIAGRAMS: by H.MclWay. 
Two volumes. 3s. 6d. net each. The Kingsway Series. 
(Evans Bros., London.) 

These are two very useful compendiums. Though they do 
not contain very much that is actually new, yct the compiler has 
industriously collected together and arranged methodically all 
the usual pictorial and graphical methods of teaching and 


illustrating arithmetic and its commoner problems. We cor- 

dially recommend these books to the teacher. 

Science. 

GENERAL SCIENCE (first course): by Lewis Elhuff. George G. 
Harrap. 


This book of general information is written apparently for 
American High School pupils. It is mainly informative, and 
covers a wide range of topics, from simple personal hygiene to 
physics and botany. We fcar that the book is hardly suited 
for English secondary schools. The subject matter is somewhat 
too gencral and treated in rather a superficial manner, while 
the questions and exercises at the end of each chapter hardly 
give that training in scientific method which every science 
course should provide. 

THE ENGINEERING DRAUGHTSMAN : by E. Rowarth, A.M.I.E.E. 
(Methuen and Co., Ltd.) 

This book is intended for the use of students who are already 
familiar with the elementary principles of Engineering Drawing. 
The examples provided call for the practical application of these 
principles in the production of ‘‘ working drawings,” and they 
provide for students a course of work similar to that of a draughts- 
man during his apprenticeship. 

The work covers the principal elements in the various engin- 
eering branches and quite properly discourages too early speciali- 
zation. The exercises are arranged in suitable sequence, but not 
so as to hinder a rearrangement to meet the individual taste 
of the teacher. © 

All the drawings in conjunction with the text—thoughtfully 
printed on the opposite page—are very readable, while the . 
handy size and form of the book merit praise. 

Toothed gearing is particularly well handled. Cycloidal teeth 
and involute teeth for gear wheels we have never before seen so 
well explained in diagrammatic form. l 

General Engineering, Locomotives and other Steam Engines, 
Steamboilers and mountings, Motor and Aeroplane Engines, 
Electrical and Hydraulic Engineering, Steam Hammers and 
Machines, Tools and Jigs, have all very representative sections 
allotted to them. The choice of the examples to illustrate each 
section bears the stamp of careful discrimination. 

Such a book as this will be invaluable to both the student of 
Engineering Drawing and the teacher. W. M. W. 
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History. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND: 
by Cyril E. Robinson. 
291 pp. 5s. net. 
Quite truthfully, Mr. Robinson admits that “this book 
makes no pretence at putting forward theories that are novel 
or original.” He sets out the usual fare—Romans, Saxons, 
Danes, Normans, Plantagenets, York and Lancaster—and 
obliges us with the customary plan of the *“ Battle of Senlac ” 
and the “ Battle of Poictiers.’’ But the style is interesting and 
vigorous, and not just here and there: it entertains all along. 
Take this, on the spiritual side of things :— 
In many village churches there stood over the chancel arch 
a frescoed representation of the Judgment Day, in which 
horned, cloven-footed demons were to be seen pitchforking 
the naked figures of damned souls into the flaming jaws 
of the bottomless pit. The moral of the warning was not 
lost. Unquiet consciences are made more pliable by fear, 
and, though there were hardened sinners and sceptics too, 
no doubt, the majority preferred to satisfy their qualms 
by truckling to the priest. . | . 
And on the temporal side, Mr. Robinson, having given a readable 
account of the Guilds, adds :— 
It was the towns that were the undoing of Charles Stuart ; 
and their strength, which was so decisive, was not, we may 
be sure, built up in a day or a year. While the peasants 
were still struggling to shake otf the yoke of Feudalism, 
and be quit of their lords and masters, the towns had long 
since learned to bow their necks to no man, but to manage 
their own affairs. The love of liberty grows with the use 
of it ; and it was this long experience in self-government that 
bred in the citizens and Guildsmen that unique spirit of 
sturdy independence which has laid the foundations of our 
English democracy. . . 
One is always thankful for a “ History of England ” that is free 
from dulness. Mr. Robinson’s volume has that merit—and 


others. F. J.G. 


20 maps and diagrams. Methuen. 


A History oF THE UNITED STATES: by John P. O'Hara. 


Macmillan. 461 pp. 6s. net. 

The story runs on the usual lines, with the usual pictures, 
clarendon-type headings to paragraphs, and Declaration of 
Independence in an appendix. What is not usual is the Roman 
Catholic tendency. It is not obtruded; it leads to no pre- 
judiced statements ; but it weighs in quite noticeably at certain 
points. For example, the Mayflower episode 1s treated with 
a certain absence of zeal, and the venturers are “ Pilgrims,” 
—not "' Pilgrim Fathers.” Of Rhode Island, Mr. O'Hara observes : 

Religious toleration was the rule in Rhode Island from the 
beginning, and this wise arrangement was formally made 
part of the Colony’s laws by the Charter of 1663. Un- 
fortunately, the colony later departed from its early attitude 
of tolerance, and after 1719 Catholics, as well as Jews, were 
excluded from citizenship. 

And, in reference to the fourth quarter of the nineteenth century, 
` 7S — 

a “The work of Indian education has been greatly fostered 
by the generosity of Mother Katherine Drexel, foundress 
of the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament for Indian and 
Coloured People, who has given several millions of her 
personal fortune in aid of this cause. l 

And so on. A brief record, not at all flamboyant, of America’s 

share in the Great War concludes a useful volume. F. J.G. 

A SHort History OF WALES: by Owen M. Edwards. Fourth 

- Impression. Fisher Unwin. 128 pp. 35. 6d. net. 


Mr. Edwards gives his plain and simple story many a homely 
touch. For example, he names antidotes to sectarian bitter- 
ness: One is the Welsh sense of humour, the nearest relative 
or the best friend of toleration. The other is the hymn—creed 
has been turned into song, and that is at least half-way to 
turning it into life; the heresy-hunter is disarmed by the 
poetry of the hymn, and its music has charms to soothe 
the sectarian breast. E l 

Among topics of the twentv-five chapters one notes The Rise 
of the Peasant,” ‘“ Howel Harris and the Awakening,” " Educa- 
tion System,” and * The Wales of To-day.” The maps include 


one of “' Religion and Education,” and one of “‘ pe eae 


Early and Middle Ages to 1485: -` 


INTRODUCTION TO WORLD History: by Ernest H. Short. The 
New Teaching Series. 248 pp. 4s. 6d. net. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 


This little book is an original and lively contribution to the 
problem of making world-history a vital thing to the general 
adult reader and to the boys and girls of the new continuation 
schools, for whom especially the New Teaching Series is designed. 
It is true that by itself it could hardly be used as a class text- 
book. Mr. Short, in ranging from the “ Seven Creation Tablets ” 
of Nineveh to “ Reconstruction—the problem of to-day,” has 
rightly not attempted narrative, and, though the style is simple, 
some of the ideas and allusions would be beyond the capacity 
of children to understand without interpretation. Mr. Short 
presupposes a higher standard of achievement than that laid 
down by the editors of the series and defined as “' that which has 
been characterised in the past as the immediate aim of elementary 
education.” But there are many excellent text-books of 
European history already in existence, particularly those by 
American professors, such as Webster, Robinson, Breasted, and 
Beard. A good text-book is a very good thing; this is some- 
thing even better, a guide and inspiration to teacher and student. 
We are surprised that Mr. Short does not mention Mr. Marvin's 
classic ‘‘ The Living Past,” for his own book strikes us as a book 
of much the same conception of history, but more popular and 
elementary in treatment. For Mr. Short, while he never forgets 
the big movements of history, has an eye for detail and the 
picturesque. If it is in tendencies, generalisations, historical 
“laws ” that we should seek the ‘‘ meaning of history,” these 
can only be made real to children (and, indeed, to adults) by the 
appeal to and the cultivation of the power to visualise. The 
“ scientific ” or ‘‘ sociological ’’ school of history needs pictur- 
esqueness even more than the literary. And so Mr. Short not 
only provides us with the happily now familiar time-charts, but, 
still better, urges his readers to make their own, and we find him 
emphasizing the geographical background of the early civiliza- 
tions, giving us the whole spirit of Celtic Christianity in Kuno 
Meyer's translation of an exquisite song by an Irish hermit, and 
suggesting picture collecting or the “‘ extra-illustration ” of 
historical classics—for example, by interleaving the everyman 
edition of the ‘‘ Little Flowers ” and the ‘‘ Lives of St. Francis ” 
with reproductions from Giotto and Gozzoli, taken from the 
cheap series of Gowans and Gray. ‘If the general reader does 
not learn to utilise all sources of information, he will never have 
a sure hold upon the main facts of general history. This is the 
basic argument in mv book.’’ There are wise hints, too, on 
note taking. To one piece of advice, however, we must demur. 
“ Let the non-professional student,” says Mr. Short, “ beware 
of big books.” Dry as dust seems to be the object of this caution, 
for Buckle and Finlay (misspelt Findlay) are recommended to 
the student. But the greatest of the big books—the ‘‘ Decline 
and Fall ’’—is not even mentioned. Yet of Gibbon, Freeman 
(whose ‘‘ Norman Conquest ”’ is, perhaps, an example of the big 
books Mr. Short would have us shun), truly wrote, ‘‘ Whatever 
else is read, Gibbon must be read too.” 

Of the thirteen chapters of the book ten are devoted to the 
period before the discovery of America, and the last three 
chapters are the least successful. It is intended to be used 
with the volumes by Miss Spiller and Mr. Worts in the same 
series, which deal with modern times. Mr. Short has written 
a book which should be just what is needed by W.E.A. students, 


_and by teachers in continuation schools, and he has throughout 


shown the quality of the teacher described in his preface, ‘‘ Who 
was tender to dulness as to all forms of poverty.” C. H.C.O. 


A HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES: by Waddy 
Thompson. 523 + li. pp. 6s. net. Harrap. 


A knowledge of the history of the United States is fast be- 
coming essential to intelligent citizenship, and, under present 
conditions, it is a subject in which children are naturally in- 
terested. Mr. Thompson makes no attempt to handle his 
matter philosophically, and such generaliSations as he permits 
himself are not altogether happy, but he supplies a clear summary 
of the main facts of American history. There are interesting 
chapters on ‘‘social life,” but the treatment of the labour 
movement is inadequate. Judgment should be reserved in the 
case of Russia (p. 512). Lincoln’s Emancipation proclamation 
was not purely opportunist, as is implied (p. 341). In dealing 
with the relations between England and the South during the 
Civil War (p. 338) mention should be made of the attitude of 
the Lancashire cotton-spinnners. 
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Physical Training. 


SUGGESTIONS IN REGARD TO GAMES. 
Publication. 71 pp. 4d. net. 


A useful addition to the Board’s publications on Physical 
Education, with chapters*on playground sports, agility exercises, 
and games—-the latter for limited and unlimited space, for 
cold weather, and games involving little change of position 
and little active movement. Well over a hundred forms of 
amusement are explained, usually under the headings “‘ require- 
ments,” ‘‘ description,” ‘‘ points for play-leaders,’’ and 
‘‘ penalties ” or “‘ variations,” which makes them easy to under- 
stand. The book is very cheap: it is pleasant to think of so 
much fun costing so little. lt would be more pleasant still 
were it not for the first few pages, which overstress the team 
system, the spirit of competition, and the value of leadership. 
t The teacher should bear in mind that the educational value of 
competition lies in .. . . teaching the children in all circum- 
stances to ‘ play up, play the game, and play for the side’ ’’— 
this is not what games should be for: the educational value of 
games is enjoyment, not organisation. The educational value 
of leadership is not command of others, but practice in securing 
their co-operation : it should be understood that each child in a 
team should have its turn at being leader. Also, children should 
be encouraged to invent their own games, and adapt the rules 
to suit themselves and the.premises on which they play. 


Board of Education 


THE BRITISH SYSTEM OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION—a Textbook for 
Teachers: by Beatrice E. Bear, M.B.A.P.T. Bell and Sons. 
128 pp. 8s. 6d. net. 


In 1811 Jahn opened a gymnasium in Berlin: in 1814 Ling 
opened a gymnasium in Stockholm: in 1920 Miss Bear has 
issued the first handbook of the British System of Physical 
Education, with a foreword by Sir James Crichton-Browne. 
Her preface states that the British system includes the Swedish ; 
his foreword says ‘‘ it is a discipline, while the Swedish system 
is a drill’: neither of them mention the German. 


The British system, we are told, has two main divisions 
(a) mass exercises, with marching; (b) exercises on fixed 
apparatus; there are also exercises with hand apparatus, wands, 
canes, dumb-bells, etc. The fixed apparatus includes horizontal 
and parallel bars, ladders, rings, ropes, and climbing poles, 
trapeze, horses, storming-board, and table. In ‘‘ Exercise and 
Education,” p. 83 (by Tait Mackenzie, an authority quoted by 
Miss Bear), the German system is described as including (1) 
Tactics (with marching), (2) Free exercises (with hand apparatus), 
(3) Dancing steps, (4) Apparatus work on horizontal and parallel 
bars, horses, rings, ladders, poles, rope, storming board and table, 
etc., (5) Track and field work, (6) Games and plays. It was 
ungracious of Miss Bear not to acknowledge the parallel between 
her description of the British apparatus and that given by 
Stecher of the German. 


As Sir James Crichton Browne says, ‘‘ Our British system is 
comprehensive and eclectic.” Its apparatus is German, the 
illustrations of its handbook are very literally “ after ”? those of 
the Swedish, and its text is purely British. Amongst such a 
large collection of exercises many are of course quite good: 
they may be combined, it appears, in almost any order—‘‘a 
rigid order is not only unnecessary but inadvisable ” (p. 13). 
The teacher is nevertheless provided with descriptions of some 
anatomical and functional effects of the movements. Un- 
fortunately many of these are inadequate or misleading-—e.g., 
the description of balance movements without even mentioning 


the words ‘‘ nerve ” or ‘‘ nervous,” and with no reference to 


‘plank, beam, or raised support on which to stand or walk 


(pp. 26-27); the naive sentence that ‘‘inflation of the lungs 
by the intake of air is the result (and not the cause) of the 
inflation of the chest ” (p. 52). But far worse is the ignorance 
of elementary anatomy which makes it possible to state that 
‘‘in ordinary quiet breathing the abdomen rises with the 
inhalation and falls with the exhalation, whilst in deep full 
breathing .... the abdominal wall is then flattened during 
inhalation and relaxed during exhalation ” (p. 33), and classifies 
the raising of a knee or leg as an abdominal exercise (p. 42). 
Any child can prove by experiment that these statements are 
wrong: one wonders if Sir James Crichton-Browne really read 
the book. There is no index. No German or Swedish principal 
of a Physical Training College could have written such a text- 
book for teachers, 


Zoology. 


INVERTEBRATE PALZONTOLOGY : by H. L. Hawkins. 
and Co., Ltd. 6s. 6d. net. pp. 226.) 
Although this book will appeal most strongly to students of 
University College, Reading, as they will find their own specimens 
illustrated therein, yet the general reader and other students 
will find much that is extremely helpful. Palxontology text 
books are not usually very easy reading, but this onc, spiced 
with the author’s wit, forms a notable exception. The outlook 
is modern and the matter thoroughly up-to-date ; the arrange- 
ment skilfully conceived and admirably carried out; the 
chapter on “ Technique ” particularly instructive, both morally 
and physically. The illustrations are by the author, and well 
in keeping with the excellence of the rest of the book. A 
glossary of terms as an appendix would be an improvement 
which might well be added to later editions. A.G.C. 
(Continued on page 390.) 
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POSTS VACANT. 
COUNTY BOROUGH OF STOKE-ON-TRENT 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE.-- LONGTON HIGH SCHOOL. 


Headmaster, W. HARRIS, M.A., Ph.D. 
WANTED - Master or Mistress for September, to take charge of the Botany for 
the Advanced Course in Science and Mathematics. Candidates should be graduates 
of a Bricish University with First or Second Class Honours, amd must have had 
previous teaching experience. 


Salary will be according to Scale, and at present there is an Economic Bonus 
of £52 per annum in the case of men, and £39 in the case of women. 


Full allowance will be made in fixing the commencing salary for any previous 
teaching experience. 


The maximum salaries (withcut honus) are £400 for men and £330 for women 
in the case of Graduates with First or Second Class Honours, and £330 for men 
and £280 for Women in the case of Graduates. 


It is probable that the forthcoming Burnham Scale will be adopted in its 
entirety when the Burnham Report is issued. 


Applications should be sent in at once to Dr. Harris at the School. 
W. LUDFORD FREEMAN, M.A., LL.D. 


Director of Education, Education Offices, 
Town Hall, Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF STOKE-ON-TRENT, 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE.—HANLEY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


WANTED on September 14th, an Assistant Master for the Middle Forms of Boys 
for general school work. 

Preference will be given to a Graduate in Arts. 

Salary will be according to Scale, and at present there is an-Economic Bonus 
of £52 per annum. 

The maximum salaries (without bonus) are £400 per annum in the case of 
Graduates with First or Second Class Honours, and £330 fer annum in the case of 
Graduates. 

Full allowance will be made in fixing the commencing salary for any previous 
teaching experience. : 

It is probable that the forthcoming Burnham Scale will be adopted in its 
entirety when the Burnham Report is issued. 

Forms of Application, which should be returned, duly completed, not later than 
the 28th August, 1920. may be obtained on receipt of stamped, addressed, foolscap 
envelope from DR. W. LUDFORD FREEMAN, Director of Education. 

23/7/20. Education Offices, Town Hall, Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE SCHOOLS OF TECHNICAL 
TRAINING (BOYS). 

Applications are invited for a number of vacancies in Grade III (Assistant 
Masters) on the Civilian Educational Staff of the Schools for Boy Mechanics at the 
undermentioned Royal Air Force Stations :— za . 

CRANWELL near SLEAFORD, LINCS. 
HALTON near WENDOVER, BUCKS, 

The subjects of instruction include Practical Mathematics, Applied Mechanics, 
General Physics, Drawing and English (language, literature, geography, history, 
and civics. ) 

Candidates must possess a University degree or equivalent qualification, and 
wi'l be required to teach either (1) Mathematics and Science, or (11) English, 
preferably with Mathematics or Science as a subsidiary subject. 

The Salary Scales, to which the full Civil Service bonus will be added, dre as 


follows :— Approximate 
rate with current bonus. 
Basic Scale. (subject to variation.) 
Grade I. (Headmaster) £450—20— £550 £757 to £904. 
» II. (Senior Master) £250—10—£300—15—-£450 £464 to £757, 
„ HI. (Assistant Master) £150—10—f200—15—£350 £308 fo £611. 


In fixing the initial rates of salary in appointments to Grade III, allowance may 
be made for previous experience of a suitable character up to a maximum of 
10 years (ten increments of the scale). 

For those who complete three or more years of service there will be a scheme of 
deferred pay in lieu of pension. 

Forms of application with further particulars can be obtained on application to 
the Secretary (F.2.b.), Air Ministry, Kineway. W.C.2, 
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General. 


Rousseau AND RoMANTICISM: by Irving Babbitt, Professor 
ot French Literature in Harvard University. (Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. 17s. net.) 


This book is not so much an essay in literature as a polemical 
treatise. It is not in the spirit of literary research that the 
author sets himself to trace the influence of Rousseau through 
the XIXth century and to investigate the many forms which 
the Romanticism of the Revival has assumed in English and 
foreign literature. He conceives his mission, in this and in 
his other books, to oppose Romanticism in all its manifestations 
and to show that since the time of Rousseau literature has been 
and continues to be permeated by its maleficent influence. 
Literature, moreover, is to be interpreted not as an occasional 
and spontancous outburst of artistic creativeness but as pro- 
pounding a philosophy of life. From this point of view Prof. 
Babbitt considers it to be fundamentally and dangerously wrong, 
perverted as it has been by the Romantic Revival. The whole 
trend of thought acquired a twist in the XVIIIth century from 
which at present there is no sign of recovery. Bergson in the 
XXth, as much as Rousseau in the XVIIIth century, is pro- 
pagating a philosophy of lite essentially unsound. 

It is far from easy to state what is Prof. Babbitt’s own position. 
He is against “ naturalism,” whether in the shape of scientific 
and utilitarian naturalism or in the shape of emotional natu- 
ralism, with which he assumes romanticism is inseparably 
bound up. He likes to call himselt a ‘* positivist,” but not in 
the Comtian sense, and an “individualist,” though not a fol- 
lower of Herbert Spencer: a “ complete positivist,” who in 
contrast with the scientist will allow that human nature is 
dual, and a “ sound individualist ’’ seeking an ‘‘ element of 
oneness ” amid a world of change. The “ element of oneness ”’ 
is not apparently religious, though not antagonistic to religion, 
but “ humanistic.” These new connotations applied to familiar 
terms make it difficult to understand what the positive message 
claims precisely to be. But as the chief purpose of the book is 
critical and constructive, it is less essential to examine in detail 
the author’s own philosophy. 

The criticism of Prof. Babbitt, conveyed with a superabundant 
wealth of illustration from English, French and German litera- 
ture, finds fault substantially with the whole literary output of 
the Western world since the time of Rousseau. From Words- 
worth onwards it is incurably “ romantic.” Naturally the 
poets are the worst offenders. Wordsworth’s worship of Nature, 
Shelley’s unbridled imagination, the glamour of Keats, the 
wild dreams of Blake, the melancholy of Byron, the morbidity 
of Poe, are all attacked. Even Browning is seriously reproved 
because in one of his poems he has hinted that all truth might 
be in the kiss of one girl. The sentimentalists who obviously 
owed their inspiration to Rousseau, Chateaubriand, Goethe in 
his Werther, Schiller, and especially Victor Hugo, are most 
frequently quoted in support of the main contention. But 
. Others do not escape, Browning, Carlyle, Ruskin, Tolstoi, and 
oddly enough in this connection, Bergson. This attitude looks 
like a complete mistrust of the imagination, wherever found. 
Prof. Babbitt does not indeed go so far as to discountenance 
all exercise of imagination. But apparently it must be kept in 
strict control and released onlv in recreative moments. With 
him literature almost appears to be, as with Spencer, the efflor- 
escence of life only, or if it advances any higher claim, the claim 
must be disallowed for the last 150 years, because so much of 
it is romantic. 

Rousseau is of course regarded as the evil genius of this age. 
His appeal for “ life according to Nature,” his “sensibilité,” 
his ideal of freedom, his rejection of conventions political and 
social, have led to an undisciplined exercise of the imagination, 
a false worship of genius, a wrong attitude even towards natural 
scenery, dangerous conception of love, and a wicked glon- 
fication of melancholy. Professor Babbitt has little sympathy, 
it would seem, with the poor human being’s effort to escape 
from the routine and the drabness of life through vearnings 
after the ideal and visions of it. While he disclaims any in- 
tention of defending the extreme classicism in language and 
the extreme convention in conduct against which the early 
Romanticists revolted, he clearly leans towards a decorous and 
measured type of life and custom and to sobriety in literary 
form. His ideal is that of the dignified scholar and philosopher, 
unconscious of Sturm und Drang. Though he does not ex- 
plicitly say so, the religious life would appear to be too tumul- 
tuous an experience for such an one, and would demand more 


enthusiasm, both in the old and in the modern sense, than is 
consistent with a well-ordered philosophy. Science he holds 
in little esteem : it has no “ oneness,” but is ready to be at the 
service of man for destruction as much as for progress. 

Given his pint of view, he has ap easy task to trace the 
influence of Romanticism in literature. Every poem that is 
in marked contrast with the genteel outlook on life and the 
correct versification of Pope and his school, every prose work 
that has not the “‘ robust common-sense’’ of Dr. Johnson, is 
an example of Rousseau’s influence. Prof. Babbitt chooses 
Victor Hugo as one of the chief objects of his attack. One 
cannot but wonder whether he has applied his criterion to 
Shakespeare and with what results. 

It is curious to notice throughout the book that not even 
grudging credit is given to Rousseau for the part he played in 
stimulating ideas of freedom in politics, in social life, and in 
education. The Rousseauistic man, as criticised by Prof. 
Babbitt, is a person apparently with no ties; when he loves, 
it is with a violent and transitory passion for a woman ; his 
sentimentalism is conceived as wholly egoistic: he has no 
country, no relations, no friends. But after all, mistaken as 
he may have been, Rousseau wrote the Contrat Social as well 
as the Confessions and the Nouvelle Héloise. And those ‘‘oracles,” 
much as we may despise the person of the priest, did * set the 
world aflame.” 

The book, then, though well written and pleasant to read, in 
spite of the over careful reiteration of the main arguments, is 
disappointing. A spirited attack upon the modern trend of 
thought, as exemplified in Benjamin Kidd and in Bergson, 
would have appealed to many who think that in these days the 
individual and his development are too much glorified, and 
that ‘ self-expression ” is too much encouraged, even in educa- 
tion. So also a plea for some return to the decorum and the 
sobemess of the XVIIIth century in literature would have 
awakened sympathy in those who have outlived Victorian 
ideals and vet are not wholly enamoured of modern schools. 
But the attempt to combine the two lines of criticism and to 
trace all the evils to one source, however important, strikes the 
reader as wanting in vigour and produces no real OS 
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PITMAN’S POSTAL COURSES 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


AND SHORT 


NOTICES. 


(A short notice may be followed by a longer review in a later issue.) 


ALLEN AND Unwin, LTD. 

The Agamemnon of Atschylus, translated into English Rhyming 
Verse: by Gilbert Murray, Regius Professor of Greek in the 
University of Oxford. Paper, 2s. net; limp cloth, 3s. 6d. 
net. 

BLACKIE AND Sons, LTD. 

Early Italian Literature: Volume I, Pre-Dante Poetical Schools, 
with critical introductions by Ernesto Grillo, D.Litt. 
10s. 6d. net. 

BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

Reports for the year 1919 on the Science Museum, and on the 
Geological Survey, and on the Museum of Practical Geology. 
3d. net. 

Notes on Camping. Is. net. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

Les Silences du Colonel Bramble: Andre Maurois: edited by 
E. A. Phillips, B.A. and E. G. le Grand, B.és L. 5s. 6d. net. 

The Story of Cambridgeshire as Told by Itself: Six Lectures to 
YFeachers: by W. Cunningham, D.D. Ss. net. 

Space, Time and Gravitation: by A. S. Eddington, M.A., M.Sc., 
F.R.S. 15s. net. 

Caithness and Sutherland (Cambridge County Geographies) : 
by H. F. Campbell, M.A., B.L., F.R.S.G.S. 3s. 6d. net. 

Kirkcudbrightshire and Wigtownshire (Cambridge County 


Geographies): by Wiliam Learmonth, F.R.P.S., F.B.S.E. 
3s. 6d. net. 
W. AND R. CHAMBERS. 
Chambers’ Phonic Readers for Infant Schools: First Infant 


Reader. Is. 2d. 
Ivanhoe: A Romance: by Sir Walter Scott. à 


J. AND A. CHURCHILL. 
A Junior Inorganic Chemistry : by R. H. Spear, Senior Chemistry 
Master, Swansea Grammar School. Part I, 5s. net; 
Part II, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE CLARENDON PRESS. 

Some Famous Problems of the Theory of Numbers, and in 
particular Waring’s Problem. An Inaugural Lecture 
delivered before the University of Oxford by G. H. 
Hardy, M.A., F.R.S. Is. 6d. net. 

Report on the Terminology and Classifications of Grammar 
(Oriental Advisory Committee). 


CONSTABLE -AND Co. 
Long Ago and Far Away, Vol. I: by E. G. R. Taylor (Com- 
passing the Vast Globe Series). 


CrosBy LOCKWOOD AND SON. 
Notes on Dynamics, with Examples and I-xperimental Work : by 
Terry Thomas, M.A., B.Sc., LL.B. 6s. net. 


EVANS BROTHERS. 
Rafha, Cane and Poker-work: by Grace A. Cannon, L.L.A. 
Is. net. 
Teaching Maps: Book A—The World. 
Book B—-The Continents. 
Book G— British Empire. 


GAUTHIER-VILLARS ET CIE, PARIS. 
Cours de Cinématique Théorique: par H. Lacaze. 


GEORGE GILL AND SONS. 
The Selborne Botany for Schools: by Percival J. Ashton. 
_ 2s. 3d 
GLEDSDALE AND JENNINGS, LTD. 
The V.M. (Visible Marking) Script. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON, LTD. 
(FoR THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS). 
Conversations Francaises, en Transcription Phonétique avec 
Traductions Anglaises: par Paul Passy. 4s. 6d. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND Co. 
The Life and Work of Sir Jagadis C. Bose, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., 
F.R.S., CLE., C.S.I. (an Indian Pioneer of Science): by 
Patrick Geddes. 16s. net. 


Commercial Letter-Writing : by W. M. Buss. 2s. 6d. 
A Day Continuation School at Work: Papers by Twelve 
Contributors: edited by W. J. Wray, M.A., and R. W. 
Ferguson, B.Sc., A.R.C.S. 8s. 6d. net. 


MACDONALD AND EVANS. 
From Gild to Factory---A First Short Course of Economic 
History: by Alfred Milnes, M.A. 3s. net. 


MACMILLAN, 
Literary Essays: selected and edited by H. G. Rawlinson, M.A. 
3s. 6d. 
The Arithmetic of the Decimal System: by J. Cusack, LL.D. 


6s. 

Group Contests for the Playground and School: by Wm. J. 
Cromie. 8s. net. ‘ 

Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales: edited for school use by 
Robert H. Beggs. 2s. 

The Melodic Method in School Music: 
8s. 6d. net. 


by David C. Taylor. 


METHUEN AND Co. 


Fairies and Chimneys: by Kose Fylenan. Is. 6d. 


HUMPHREY MILFORD. 
Englishinto French—Five Thousand English Locutions Rendered 
into idiomatic French: by D. N. Samson. 12s. 6d. net. 


THOMAS MURBY AND Co. 
W. B. Yeats: A Literary Study : by ProfessorC. L. Wrenn, B.A., 
formerly Lecturer in English in the University of Durham. 
Is. 
JOHN Murray. 
Splendours of the Sky: by Isabel Martin Lewis, A.M. 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS. g 
Tell me Some More (Stories for Children): by Mary Few. 
Olive Roscoe (Stories for Girls): by E. Everett-Green. 
Doing His Bit (Stories for Boys) : by Tom Bevan. 
Is 6d. net each. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PREss. 
Junior German Series : 
Roland und Beowulf: Herausgegeben von H. E. G. Tyndale, 
B.A. Is. 9d. net. 
Siegfried : R. E. Wilson, B.A., and A. Meyrick. 


GEORGE PHILIP AND Son, LTD. 
Practical Course of English Composition : W. J. Glover. Book II. 
2s. net. : 


Ss. net. 


is. 9d. net. 


- GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND SONS. 

Present-Day Commercial French Correspondence: by 
J. A. Barker, Foreign Correspondent. 2s. 6d. net. 

Spanish-English and English-Spanish Commercial Dictionary : 
by R. Lusum, Examiner in Languages, London University. 
3s. 6d. net. 


SIPGWICK AND JACKSON, LTD. 

Geography by Discovery-—A Practical Geography based on 
Explorers’ Narratives: by J. Jones. Teachers’ Edition. 
3s. 6d. net. 

S- PCs AS; 

The Nature-Study of Plants: by T. A. Dymes, F.L.S. 6s. net. 

Pioneers of Progress. Paper, Is. net; cloth, 2s. net. 
Archimedes: by Sir Thomas Heath. 

Sir Francis Drake: by Walter Harte, M.A. 


. UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS. 
School Certificate Practicein French : by H. J. Chaytor, M.A. 2s. 


PERIODICALS, ETC. 


June, 1929. 

Education. June, 1920. 

Geographical Teacher. Summer, 1920. 

Indian Fducation in 1918-1919. 

John Hopkins University (Baltimore) Circular: Register and 
School of Hygiene and Public Health Catalogue. 

Parents’ Review. July, 1920. 

School Life. June, 1920. 

University Correspondent. 


Discovery. 


July, 1920, 
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To ASSISTANT MASTERS 
ASSISTANT MISTRESSES 
LADY MATRONS 


Q Candidates seeking appointments in Public or Private Secondary or 
Preparatory Schools at home or abroad should apply to 


Truman a Knightley 


=S CHOLASTIC AGENTS = nuey 


who already have a large number of SEPTEMBER vacancies on their 
books. 


q There is a great demand for both Assistant Masters and Assistant 
Mistresses, and serious efforts are being made to render the prospects 
in the teaching profession more attractive and equal to those in other 
professions. 


q In addition to the large number of appointments open to University 
men and women in Public Schools where the remuneration is being fixed 
on improved scales, there are many vacancies in Preparatory Schools 
where young University men without previous experience can command 
commencing salaries ranging from {120 to £200 a year or more, according 
to their degrees, in addition to board and residence in term time. 


@ There are many openings for University women, and also for those 

= with Higher Local or other good certificates interested in children and 
in teaching, in high class private schools for girls, where the conditions 
are pleasant, the hours not excessive, and salaries range from {£80 to 
£200 or more, with board and residence, according to age, qualifications, 
and experience. 


@ There are also vacancies for House Mistresses, Lady Housekeepers, 
and Matrons in schools at salaries ranging from £60 to £100 or more 
per annum, with board and residence. 


q THERE IS NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. The require- 
ments of each applicant receive careful consideration and attention, 
and the rate of commission charged to those for whom an appointment 
is secured has recently been reduced. 


Offices: 158-162, OXFORD ST.. LONDON, W. 1. 


Telegrams : “ TUTORESS, PHONE, LONDON." Telephone: MUSEUM 1136. 
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THE INCORPORATED 


FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, 


Colet Gardens, Talgarth Road, 
West Kensington, London, W. 14. 


President: Ricur Hon. Sir W. Marner, LL.D. 
Chairman and Treasurer: Mr. C. G. MontTeriorg, M.A. 
Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SyMONDs, M.A. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss E. Lawrence. 


Students are trained for the Examinations of the National Froebel Union and 
otber Examinations. 

Prospectuses and all particulars as to Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from 
the Board of Education may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS. 


The SUMMER SCHOOL will be held at OXFORD, AUGUST 
16th to 28th inclusive. Classesin RHYTHMIC MOVEMENT, 
SOLFEGE and IMPROVIZATION. 


Prospectus on application to :— 
THE DALCROZE SCHOOL OF EURHYTHMICS, LTD., 
23, Store Street, London, W.C.1. 


MEDICAL PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS. 


THE 


UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION 
POSTAL INSTITUTION 


provides courses in preparation for Medical Preliminary Examinations, more 
particularly for the Junior and Senior Examinations of the College of Preceptors. 


Full preparation in all subjects, 120 lessons, £6; but the number of lessons 
required varies according to the student’s knowledge at starting. Each lesson 
consists of very full lesson-notes, papers of questions, and answer-notes. 


‘Oral tuition, if preferred, private or in class, with or without residence. 
. Prospectus and full particulars can be obtained from the Principal. 


Mr. E. S. WEYMOUTH, M.A. (Lond.), 
17, Red Lion Square, London, W.C. 1. 


ini li Music 
Trinity College of Music. 
(Instituted 1872.) 

President—Tue Rr. Hon. TuE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.P., K.C.V.O. 
Chairman of Board—Sır FREDK. BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus.D. 
Director of Studies—C. W. PEARCE, Mus.D. 

Director of Examinations—E. F. HORNER, Mus.D. 

THE College provides INSTRUCTION and TRAINING in all Instrumental, 

Vocal, and Theoretical Musical Subjects and Elocution. The lessons are 
arranged to meet the convenience of both day and evening students. Entry may be 
made tor any number of subjects—from one to the Full Course. The College is open 
to beginners as well as to the more proficient student, and pupils under 16 years of 
age are received for the Junior School. 

Approved complete Courses for the University of London Denen in Music under 
recognised Teachers of the University. Also preparation for the degrees of other 
Universities, the examiuations of the Royal College of Organists, Trinity College of 
Music, etc. 


The Prospectus oi the Tea iog De t, the ulations for Scholar- 
ships, the Higher Examination iebes: and the Centre Examinations 
Sy us may be had post free. 

C. N. H. RODWELL, Secretary. 
MANDEVILLE PLACE, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 
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JULY CATALOGUES OF 


‘PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 


Mostly offered for the first time. At Specially Reduced 
Prices. All in New Condition as Published. Free on request 


H. J. GLAISHER, 
Remainder Bookseller, 55 /57, Wigmore St., London, W.1. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


The Educational! Times is published on the rst of each month. 
Price: Ninepence. By post, Elevenpence. 
Subscription for One Year, including postage, Ten Shillings. 
Letters to the Editor and Books for Review should be 
addressed to 
Tue Epiror, THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES, 
31, MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
Advertisements should be addressed to 
Mr. P. C. BARTLETT, Advertisement Manager, 
27, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
Telephone: Gerrard 693. STRAND, LonDon, W.C. 2. 
not later than the 2oth of the month if intended for the next 


issue. 

ADVERTISEMENT RATES. | 
Whole page _............ £7 0 0 Quarter page ............ £2 o o 
Half page eee £3 15 o One-eighth page ....{I Ir 0 


Narrow Columns—One inch, 7/6; Half-inch, 4/- 
Special Rate for Teachers and Associations.—Announce- 
ments of posts vacant and wanted, meetings, lectures, etc., 
are accepted at the special rate of one penny a word. 
Minimum nett charge, 2/6 prepaid. 


LIST OF ASSOCIATIONS. 


The Names of Associations are inserted in this list at a special rate. 


Particulars 


may be obtained jrom the Advertisement Manager of “The Educational Times.” 


Agency, Joint Scholastic, Ltd.—Registrar: Mr. 


3. A. Virgo, 9, Brunswick Square, W.C. 1. 

Agency for Women Teachers, Joint.— Registrar : 

iss A. M. Fountain, Oakley House, 14-18, Blooms- 
bury Street, W.C. 1. 


Art Masters, National Society of.—Secretary : 
Mr. A. Shuttleworth, 45, Bedford Row, W.C. 1. 


Church Education Corporation.—Secretary : Mr. 
ee C. Osborne, 34, Denison House, Westminster, 
S. . l. 


College of Preceptors.—Secretary : Mr. G. Chalmers, 
2, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 


Dalcroze School of Eurhythmics.—Secretary: P. 
Ingham, 23, Store Street, W.C.1. 


Dalcroze Society of Great Britain and Ireland.— 
Hon. Secretary: Mrs. Eckhard, Broome House, 
Didsbury, Manchester, 


English Folk Dance Society.—Secretary : 7, Sicilian 
House, S:cilian Avenue, W.C.1 2 

Froebel Educational Institute.—Secretary: Mr. 
Arthur G. Symonds, M.A., Colet Gardens, West 
Kensington, W. 14. 

The Geographical Association.—Annual subscrip- 
tion, 5s. Members receive the “ Geographical 
Teacher ” post free three times per annum. They 
may borrow books from the Association's Library 
and receive advice and help in matters of teaching 
or research. 
=o a to the Clerk, 1, Marine Terrace, Aberyst- 
wyth. 


Musicians, Incorporated Soci ac OR abe 
Mr. H. Chadfield, 19, Berners ay W. 1. 


Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and Ireland.— 
9, Brunswick Square, W.C.—Secretary: Captain 
J. D. McCleesh, 


Teachers Registration Council.—Secre : 
Frank Roscoe, M.A., 47, Bedford Square, 
(Letters to be addressed ‘* The Secretar y.’’) 


Theosophical Fraternity in Education.—Organis- 
ing Secretary: I. A. Hawliceek, B.Sc., 11, Tavistock 
Square, London, W.C.1, 


Trinity College of Music.—Secretary: Mr. C. N. 
H. Rodwell, Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. . 


: Mr. 
Ci. 


You are asked to show this Copy of the Educational Times to your Friends and Colleagues. 
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THE 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS 


FOUNDED 1882. INCORPORATED 1892. 


The Society, established in 1882 for the purpose of obtaining definite professional standing for 
professional musicians, claims the interest and support of every teacher of music in its work of organization 
which, owing to recent legislation, including the formation of the Teachers Registration Council and the 
School Teachers (Superannuation) Act, has now become a necessity to the profession if the interests of the 
professional musicians of the country are to be properly safeguarded. 


Membership of the Society is accepted by the Teachers Registration Council. 

Private Teachers of Music who are Members of the Incorporated Society 

of Musicians are not required to submit special evidence of ‘‘ Attainments ”’ 
if they apply for Registration before January Ist, 1921. 


To meet the needs of its members and to assist them in their relation with their present and possible 
employers, the following are some of the advantages which membership offers to a professional musician : — 


AN ANNUAL CONFERENCE at which members can 
meet for the purpose of discussing matters concerning 
musicians and their work generally. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS which enable the members 
to discuss matters affecting their professional work in 
their own districts. 


A CENTRAL ORGANISATION through which 
members can obtain expert assistance in securing ad- 
mission to the Register of Teachers kept by the Teachers 
Registration Council. 


ADVICE AND HELP in cases where members are 
entitled to benefits under the School Teachers 
annuation) Act, 1918. 


(Super- 


INFORMATION RELATING TO FEES, SALARIES 
and matters concerning the etiquette and practice of the 
profession, collected and supphed for the purpose of 
assisting members to adopt as a “ minimum ” fees com- 
mensurate with the time and expense incurred in the 
training which they have had to undergo. 


THE PUBLICATION OF A REGISTER OF 
MEMBERS with their names and their 
appointments, qualifications, and the subjects taught, 
for the purpose of enabling the public properly to assess 
the value of their work and to place the tuition of their 
children in the hands of those who are properly qualified 
to undertake the work. 


addresses, 


LEGAL ADVICE on professional matters such as 
Agreements for services; Income Tax claims ; 


right ; Recovery of Fees, etc., etc. 


Copy- 


ACCESS TO REGISTERS of VACANT APPOINT- 
MENTS and ENGAGEMENTS and for the Transfer 
from Member to Member of pupils removing to new 
districts. 


A BENEVOLENT FUND for the relief of necessitous 
persons who are, or have been, members, either by way 
of donation, annuity or loan, and the regulations for 
which have purposely been made as wide as possible in 
order to meet the varying contingencies which arise from 
time to time. 


AN ORPHAN FUND for the children of musicians, 
which is open to the dependants of all musicians whether 
their parents were members of the Society or not. 


A QUARTERLY ‘‘ REPORT ” recording the pro- 


ceedings of the Society. The Society has entered into 


_anarrangement with the proprietor of ‘‘ THE EDUCATIONAL 


T1MEs ” whereby the quarterly “ Report ” of the Society 
will form a Special Supplement to the March, June, 
September and December issues of the magazine. In 
addition members may receive copies of ‘‘ THE Epuca- 
TIONAL TIMES ” for the remaining months on specially 
favourable terms. The policy of linking up the “ REPORT ”’ 
with an educational magazine was adopted in recognition 
of the fact that music is now assuming a position of 
growing importance in our system of education. It is 
necessary for teachers of music to be in close touch with 
the development of gencral education, as the future of 
music in this country depends greatly upon the extent to 
which the young citizens are trained to know and appre- 
ciate good music. 


Forms of Application for admission to Membership and all further particulars may be obtained from the 
GENERAL SECRETARY, I.S.M., 19, Berners Street, London, W, 1. 
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CLASS BOOKS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


PUBLISHED AT THE 


GAniversity Tutorial Press. 


“ The books succeed and will continue to succeed, because they combine sound and solid scholarship with practical and 


workmanlike methods.’ 


SCIENCE. 


Botany, Junior. By Francis Cavers, D.Sc., 46. 
“A very excellent volume. Practical to a high degree. 
very good.”’—ScHOOLMASTER. 


Botany, Senior. By Francis Cavers, D.Sc. Second Edition. 68. 6d. 
“ Admirably designed to portray the plant as a living entity, to indicate 

how structure is subservient to function, and to show what conditions and 

purposes underlie the manifold variations which plants assume.” —NATURE. 


Chemistry, Junior. By R. H. Anir, M.A., B.Sc. Second Edition. 4&s. 
Taa book offers a thoroughly sound course of practical instruction.” — 
ATURE 


Chemistry, Senior. By G.H. BaiLey, D.Sc., Ph.D., and H. W. Bausor, M.A. 
Second Edition. 6s. 6d. 
" The ground is well covered on experimental lines.” —GUARDIAN. 


Chemistry, Senior Practical. By H. W. Bavsor, M.A. &s. Including 
preparations, experiments on action of heat, quantitative and qualitative 
analysis. 


Heat, Junior. By Joun Satterty, D.Sc., M.A. 3s. 

“A remarkably clear exposition of the main principles of the science, such 
as is required by elementary students.""—SECONDARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
Magnetism and pier eaan A Junior. By R. H. Juve, D.Sc., M.A., and 

Joun SaTtTERLY, D.Sc., M.A. 468. 


“ Makes a Spena, point of fundamental principles, and is especially adapted 
to the needs of pupils making a start in the subject.” — EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


Magn nan and Electricity, The School. By R. H. Jupe, D.Sc., M.A. 


ý Prom first to last there is an originality of treatment which makes it interest- 
ing reading." —NATURE. 


Science, Junior Experimental. By W. M. Hooton, M.A., M.Sc., F.I.C., 
Chemistry Master at Repton School. Second Edition. 4s. 
“ We can recommend this work heartily.”™—SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH. 


English Composition, Junior. By E. W. Epmunps, M.A., B.Sc., Senior 
Assistant Master at Luton Modern School. 2s. 3d. 
“ This excellent manual makes plain for the young pupil the essentials of 
good writing. Can be heartily recommended." —EDUCATION. 


English Composition, Senior Course of. By E. W. 


The diagrams are 


Epmunpbs, M.A., 


B.Sc. Second Edition. 4s. 
‘“ A very useful book for practical classroom purposes.’-—ScHOOLMASTER. 
English Grammar, Junior. With Parsing and Analysis. By A. M. 
WaLMSLEY, M.A. Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 2s. 3d. 


English Verse, An Anthology of (for use in schools and Colleges). 
A. J. Wyatt, M.A., and S. E. Goccin, M.A. Second Edition. 
and Enlarged. 4s. 

“ The selections are admirably fitted for the purpose of presenting the course 
of English verse through the centuries.” —Liz7ERARY WORLD. 


French Course, New Junior. By G. A. Roserts, M.A., Head Master, 
Russell Hill School, Purley. 4s. 
“ The book becomes a serious rival to those existing.’’-—ScHOOLMASTER. 


srpa rb Senior. By Professor WEEKLEY, M.A., and CLAUDE GILLI, 
A 
“ A model of clearness and simplicity.” —THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


French Essays, Matriculation. (Free Composition.) 
M.A., and Dr. W. G. Hartoc, M.A. 2s. 3d. 
“ A serviceable and well-graded book.” —ScuooL Wor tp. 


French Reader, New Junior. By J. P. R. Maricnat, L. és L., 
GARDINER, M.A. 3s. 
“ Consists of well- chosen literary extracts in French.’-—EpvucaTIon. 


` French Reader, Senlor. With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. 
. F. James, B.A. 4s. 
es This is a splendid reader." — SCHOOLMASTER. 


School Certificate Practice in French. By H. J. CHAYTOR, M.A., Fellow 
of St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge. 2s. 
Provides material for a weekly test in unseens, set and free composition. 


By 
Revised 


By H. J. CHAYTOR. 


and L. J. 


By 


’—-BOOKMAN. 
MATHEMATICS. 


Arithmetic, The Junior. By R. H. Chorr, B.A. With or without Answers. 
Third Edition. 4s. 
“ No better arithmetic for school work has come into our hands,""—Epvca- 
TONIAL NEWS. 


Arithmetic, The School. By W. P. Workman, M.A., B.Sc. With or without 
Answers. Second Edition. 5s. 
“ The best arithmetic tor schools on the market.""—MATHEMATICAL GAZETTE. 


Algebra, Junior. By A. G. CRACKNELL, M.A., F.C.P., and AUGusTUs BARRA- 
CLOUGH, M.A. 3s. 6d. With Answers. 46. 

‘* Maintains a high standard of excellence we are accustonied to expect from 

so well known a source.”""— JOURNAL OF THE ASSISTANT MASTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Algebra, School (Matriculation Edition). By A. G. CRACKNELL, M.A., 
B.Sc.. F.C.P. With or without Answers. 6s. 6d. 
“ As a school textbook this volume has much to recommend it, the examples 
and test papers being carefully chosen.”—MATHEMATICAL GAZETTE. 


Geometry, Preliminary. By G. RosEnBERG, M.A., B.Sc. With or without 
Answers. 3s. 

“The author’s object is, by blending practical and theoretical work at the 
outset, to avoid the unattractfveness of the purely theoretical text-book and 
the tendency to loose reasoning of the practical manual.’’—JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION. 


Geometry, Junior. By A. G. CRACKNELL, M.A.. B.Sc.,.F.C.P. 4s. 


“ A simple treatment of the elements ot Geometry.’ ' SCHOOLMASTER. 
Geometry, The School. By W. P. Workman, M.A., B.Sc., and A. G. 
CRACKNELL, M.A., B.Sc., F.C.P. Second Edition. Enlarged. 66. 


“ Combines the theoretical and practical in a most interesting manner, and 
shows on every page the skill and care with which the material has been put 
together.”—ScHooL WORLD. 


Mechanics, Junior. By F. RosensBerc, M.A., B.Sc. 4s. 
“ The book possesses all the good qualities of its fellows.”—SCHOOLMASTER. 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 


Geography, Preliminary. By E. G. Honckinson, B.A., F.R.G.S., Assistant 
Master, Crewe County School. Second Edition. 28. 3d. 
“ An admirable textbook, clear, direct, and well suited to the needs of pupils 
for whom it is intended."—LitERARY WORLD. 


Geography, Junior. By G. C. Fry. M.Sc. Second Edition. 4s. 
“A new edition, brought as far as possible up to date, and including the 
changes effected by the Peace Treaties of 1919. 


Geography, Textbook of. By G. C. Fry, M.Sc. Second Edition. Revised 
and Enlarged. 6s. 6d. 

“ The compilation is by no means one of mere geographical facts ; 

and the ‘ wherefore’ are everywhere in evidence. 


History of England, Preliminary. 
torical Tripos, Cambridge, and M. 


the ‘ why’ 
**_-SCHOOLMASTER. 


BY M. K. ELLıoTT, Honours in the His- 
. ELLIOTT, M.A. With Illustrations. 


3s. 
“In addition to an outline of political events it tries to give some idea of 
social and constitutional development and also to connect history with geography. 
It is clearly written and well illustrated.” —ScnooL Worb. 


History of England, School. By M. E. Carter, Honour School of Modern 
History. Oxford. 5s. 

“The essential outlines of the subject are presented in the most easily 
digestible form.”—GuUARRIAN. 
English History, Groundwork of. 

Modern History, Oxford. 3s. 

“ A very readable outline of the salient facts of English History. The material 

js well arranged and the language is simple.”"—EpucaTionaL News. 


Social History of England, A. By Freperick BrapsHaw, D.Sc., M.A. 66. 
“ A book of high authority and serviceableness.””—Tuk JOURNAL OF Epu- 
CATION. 


Government of the United Kingdom, its Colonies and De 
By A. E. Hocan, LL.D., B.A. 
in preparation. 

An elementary account of the British Constitution suitable for upper schools. 
" The account of the present day institutions of the British Empire is good 
and clear.’’—ScHooL WORLD. 


By M. E. CARTER, Honour School of 


pendencies. 
A new and revised edition of this book is 


Complete Educational Catalogue, and gs a oe Class Books for Pegada, Schools, post free on application. 


Hnibersity Tutorial Press, Ltd., Bigh Street, Pew Orford Street, London, AA.C.2. 


Printed by THe BIRMINGHAM PRINTERS, LTD., 42-44, Hill Street. Birmingham, and Published for the Proprietor by H. F. W. Dang & Sons, THE Year Boor Press, Leo. 


31, Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 


(Entered at the New York Post Office as Second.Class matter.) 
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TEACHERS’ GUILD 


OF 
GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND. 
Founded in 1884. 


President (1920) : 
Sir W. Henry Hapow. 


Ex-President (1919) : 
Rev. CANON MASTERMAN. 
OBJECTS.—To unite all Teachers and 
others interested in Education as 
members of a learned profession, 
for mutual assistance and the 
promotion of Educational Ideals. 
A club —social and residential — is 
attached to the Guild. 


Subscription to the Guild, 
minimum, Ios. per annum. 


Entrance Fee to the Club, £1 Is. 


Subscription to the Club: 
London Members, £1 Is. 
Country Members, 12s. 6d. 


For Forms and further Particulars 
apply to the General Secretary, 
Capt. F. W. GLOVER, M.B.E., 
7,9, & 10, Brunswick Square, W.C.1. 


THE 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
- Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


LECTURES FOR TEACHERS. 


Professor John Adams will deliver a 
Course of Twelve Lectures entitled ‘‘ The 
Teachers’ Many Parts.” The Course will 
begin on Thursday, the 30th day of 
September, at 6 p.m. For Syllabus, see 
page 443. 

Members of the College are entitled to 
attend the Course free of charge. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


Membership of the College is open, under 
certain conditions, to Registered Teachers 
and to others who have passed an exami- 
nation satisfactory to tLe Council. 


Particulars may be obtained from the 
Secreta’ y. 


! 
| 


THIS ISSUE 
CONTAINS : 


Essays on the 


Teacher as Student; 


After School Care; 


Dalcroze in Geneva, 
and Lesson Taking. 
Notes and Comments, 
Verse, and the 


News of the Month. 


University 


Correspondence College 
(Founded in 1887.) 


PRINCIPAL: WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., 
D.C.L., M.A., B.Sc., F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 


LONDON 
UNIVERSITY DEGREES 


(GRADUATES OF BRITISH UNIVERSITIES AND HOLDERS 
OF CERTAIN DIPLOMAS CAN REGISTER AS MATRICU- 
LATED STUDENTS OF LONDON UNIVERSITY WITHOUT 
PASSING THE MATRICULATION EXAMINATION.) 


“Free Guides 


LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS 
Matriculation, Inter. Arts, B.A., Inter. Science, B.Sc, 
(including Economics), B.D. 

Post free from the Secretary, 

No. 15, BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 


OF THE R.A.M. AND THE R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus A). 
Examinations in Theory held in March and November 
at all Centres. In Practical Subjects in March—April 
at all Centres, and in the London District and certain 
Provincial Centres in November—December also. 
Entries for the November—December Examinations 
close Wednesday, October 13th, 1920. 


SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus B). 
Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, 
viz., October—November, March—April and June— 

uly. Entries for the October—November Exam- 
auon cose W anei mac Gth, 1920, i 
pecimen Theory Papers set in past years (Local 
Centre or School) can be obtained on application. 
Price 6d. per annual set, post free. 
The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable at The R.A.M. or The R.C.M. for two or three 


years. 
Syllabuses A and B (for 1920 or 1521), entry forms, 
and any further information, will be sent post free 

on application to—JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
14 and 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1 


Telegrams : “Associa, London.” ’Phone: Museum 1710. 


THE INCORPORATED SOCIETY 
OF MUSICIANS. 


Founded 1882. Incorporated 1892. 


OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 

The Society claims the interest and support of 
every Teacher of Music in its work of organisation, 
which, owing to recent legislation, has now become a 
necessity to the Profession if the interests of the 
Professional Musicians of the country are to be safe- 
guarded. 

ADVANTAGE OF MEMBERSHIP. 


An Annual Conference. 

Sectional Meetings. 

Benevolent Fun 

Orphan Fund. 

Register of Members (Annual). 

Legal advice and assistance on all matters affecting 
the Profession. 

Membership of the Society is accepted by the 
Teachers’ Registration Council as an ‘‘ Attainment ” 
in the case of Private Teachers who apply for Regis- 
tration before January Ist, 1921. 

Nomination Forms and all further particulars 
may be obtained from the GENERAL SECRETARY, 
1.S.M., 19, BERNERS StRKET, Lonpon, W.L. 
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Normal Corr. College. 


(Founpep 1889.) 


EXAMINATIONS 
FOR WHICH THE NORMAL 
PREPARES. 


A.C.P. and L.C.P. 

College of Preceptors. 

Professional Prelim. 

Froebel. 

L.L.A. 

Pupil Teachers. 

Preliminary Certif. 
ificate. 

Oxford & Camb. Locals. 


County Scholarships. 

Matriculation. 

Degree Examination. 

Hygiene 

Languages. 

Music. 

Science and Art. 

Other Qualifying 
Exams. 


SEND FOR NORMAL GUIDE. 
Cr. 8vo. 72 pages. Price 6d. net. 


To readers of this paper on 
FREE. receipt of 2d. to cover postage. 


47, Metrorp Roan, East Dutwicn, S.E. 22, 
and 110, AvoNDaLE Sguarg, Lonpon, S.E. 1. 


WAR MEMORIAL TABLETS 


of beautiful design are executed by 


F. OSBORNE & CO., LTD., 
27, Eastcastie St., Oxford St., London, W.1 
Send for Book 29. 


JOINT SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, Ltd., 
9, Brunswick Square, W.C. 1. 


This Agency is under the direction of a Committee 
representing the following leading Educational 
Associations :— 

HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION ef HEAD MASTERS. 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
TEACHERS’ GUILD. 

ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS. 


Reoistrar: Mr. E. A. VIRGO. 


The object of this Agency is td render assistance 
ata ie pa coet to Masters seeking appoint- 
ments. The lowest possible fees are therefore 


Interviews by appointment from 12 noon to 1-30 
p.m., and from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m.; on Saturdays. from 
11 a.m. to 12-30 p.m. , 


A PROSPECTUS will be sent on application. 


JOINT AGENCY for WOMEN TEACHERS 


OaxLEY HoUsE, 
14, 16, and 18, BLoousnuryY STREET, Lonpon, W.C. 1. 


Under the management of a Committee 
appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, College of 
Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, 
Association of Assistant Mistresses, and 
Welsh County Schools Association. 


THIS AGENCY has been established for the 
purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
without unnecessary coet. All fees have therefore 
been calculated on the lowest basis to cover the 
working expenses. 
No Registration Fees are charged to members of 
De baie Associations, and their Commissions are 
reduced. 


Hours for Interviews during August : 
11-30 a.m. to | p.m., and 3 to 4 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11-30 a.m. to 12 30 p.m. 


When ible, special appointments should be 
a ; 
Rrorstrar: Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


WOLSEY 
HALL, 
OXFORD. 


POSTAL TUITION 


For The London University 
MATRIC., INTER. & FINAL 
B.Sc.. B.Sc. (Econ.), B.D., B.Com. 


eA BO 


On Application to 


Department E.T. 1. 
MARIA GREY TRAINING 
COLLEGE ror WOMEN TEACHERS in 
SECONDARY, and PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS 
RECOGNISKD BY THE BOARD or EDUCATION. 
Jn connexion with the London University and recog- 
nised by the Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate. 


HIGH, 


PRINCIPAL. : 
Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, 


B.A. London, M.A. Sheffield, Girton College Moral 
Sciences Tripos, Cambridge Teachers 
Training Certificate. 

Students admitted in January and September to 
prepare for the London and Cambridge Teachers’ 

iploma and the Higher Certificate of the National 
Froebel Union. 

Demonstration School attache! to the College; 
and practice for Students in neighbouring schools 
under the supervision of specialists. 

Tuition fees £24. A number of Scholarships from 
£8 to £24 offered to Students with a Degree or its 
equivalent. Loan Fund. Special ts to Honours 
puan of £28 towards Hostel fees, or £15 if living 


rooms. 

Particulars of College Hall and Registered 

can be obtained from the PRINCIPAL at The Hee 

sai College, Salisbury Road, Brondesbury, London, 
s . 6 


STAMPS. 

BRITISH, COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 
STAMPS REQUIRED BY COLLECTOR. 
STATE PRICE FOR CASH. 


Philateus, c/o EpucationaL Times, 27, South- 
ampton Street, Strand, W.C.2. 


THE 
TEACHERS REGISTRATION 
COUNCIL. 


Representative of the Teaching Profession 


Constituted by Order in Council 
29th Feb., 1912. 
The Council maintains an Official 


Register of Teachers who have been 
accepted for admission under the Con- 
ditions of Registration. 


The Register is open to qualified 
teachers in every branch, and until the 
end of 1920 expericnce under approved 
conditions is the sole qualification re- 
quired. After that date the conditions 
will become more stringent. 


Particulars and Forms of Application 
may be obtained from 


THE SECRETARY, 
Teachers Registration Council, 
47, Bedford Square, 
London, W.C. 1. 


LEX. W. BAIN, B.A., B.Sc. (Hens.) 
F.1.6., F.6.8., 

University Turor, Lecrurgr, AND EXaminen, 

plead of De Cuomica Deparuncnt. Giy o ionar 

College, Member of the oe of the College of 


preperes Students for 
MATRICULATION, 
PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY, 
DIPLOMA & DEGREE EXAMINATIONS. 
29 years’ unbroken record of over 2,709 successes. 

Preparation in SMALL CLASSES or by 
PRIVATE TUITION or by CORRESPONDENCE. 
Write fully to the Principat, or call personally, at 
THE CENTRAL TUTORIAL CLASSES, 
Vernon House, 

Sicilian Avenue, Bloomsbury Square, WC. | 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD 


Training College for Women Secondary Teachers 


RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 

BY THE OXFORD DELEGACY, AND BY THE 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY SYNDICATE FOR 
SECONDARY TRAINING. 


Principel : 
MISS E. M. TALBOT, Oxf. Hon. Sch. Class 1. 


Students are prepared for the Oxford 
Teachers’ Diploma; and the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate. 


Fees for the three Terms, 
from 75 to 100 Guineas. 


Scholarships of {40 may be awarded to 
Honours Graduates who satisfy the 
conditions. Scholarships of £12 may be 
awarded to Pass Graduates. There is a 
Loan Fund. Students may borrow sums 
to be repaid within three years. 


Particulars and Prospectuses may be obtained from 
THE PRINCIPAL. 


UNIVERSITY or St. ANDREWS. 
L.L.A. DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN. 


The attention of Candidates is drawn to the Ordinary 
and Hovours Diplomas for Teachers, which are 
strongly recommended as suitable for those who are 
or intend to be teachers. 


Examinations are held at Aberdeen, Bedford, 
Belfast, Birmingham, Blackburn, Brighton, Bristol, 
Cambridge, Cardiff, Croydon, Dublin, Edinburgb, 
Exeter, Glasgow, Hull, eeds, Liverpool, i 
Manchester, Middlesbrough, §Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Plymouth, St. Andrews, 
Sheffield, Southampton, and several other towns. 


Information regarding the Examinations may 
be obtained from the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, 
The University, St. Andrews. 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE. 


EVENING COURSES specially 
adapted for teachers and others en- 
gaged during the day, who desire to 
study for the degree of the 
UNIVERSITY of LONDON, 
in the Faculties of Arts and Science, 
and for the Geography Diploma. 


Facilities are also provided for 
Post-Graduate and Research Work. 


Calendar 1/-, by post 1/4. Prospectus free. 


Birkheck College, G.F.TROUP-HORNE, 
E.C.4. Secretary. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL & 
SCHOLASTIC BUREAU. 


SCHOOL CAPS, 


Badges, Ties, Hat-bands, 
Stockings, Football Knickers 
and Shirts, 


AT WHOLESALE 
PRICES. 


ORDER NOW for 1921 
delivery and so avoid delay and 
got the advantage of present 
prices. Payment only when 
delivery is effected 


QUOTATIONS FREE. 


Our business is steadily increas- 
ing because WE ALWAYS 
: CONSIDER OUR 

CUSTOMERS’ INTERESTS 


We supply SCHOOL DESKS 
(from own factory), Exercise 
Books, Etc., Introduce Assist- 
ants and Pupils, and give advice 
on all matters. connected with 
the equipment and conduct of 
schools. 


1 & 2, SICILIAN HOUSE, 
SICILIAN AVENUE, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C. 1. 
Phone: Museum €294, 


The finest imaginative workmanship 
in 


MEMORIALS. 
TABLETS, Cast, Engraved, and in 
Enamel. 

! 


CALVARIES 
and 
STAINED GLASS WINDOWS. 


H. H. MARTYN & CO. LTD., 


CHELTENHAM, 
and 5, Grafton St. (off Bond St.), 
LONDON, W.1. 


Second-hand School Books 


Please write for Catalogue to 


GEORGE OVER, 
Educational Bookseller, RUGBY 


1,000,000 vols. on every subject in stock. 
Catalogues Free. Mention Wants. 
Books on Approval. Books Purchased. 


FOYLE, 121/5, Charing Cross Road, | 
LONDON. 


University Gutorial College, 


(Incorporated with University Correspondence College. ) 
LONDON. 


. ORAL CLASSES 
LONDON MATRICULATION 


LABORATORY WORK 
Chemistry, Physics, Biology. 


PRIVATE TUITION. 


Private tuition may be taken up at any time, either 
during Term or in the ordinary School Vacatior, in 
all subjects for London University and other Examina- 
tions, or for Independent Study. 


Full particulars may be had from 


THE VICE-PRINCIPAL, 
UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL COLLEGE, 
RED LION SQUARE, HOLBORN, W.C.1. 


POSTS VACANT. 


CITY OF SHEFFIELD 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
ABBEYDALE SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Headmistress : Miss B. A. Tonkin (Mod. Lang. Tripos). 


REQUIRED early in September, MISTRESS for 
FRENCH, Honours Degree, knowledge of Phonetics, 
residence abroad and experience essential. 


Salary Scale.—Minimum commencing salarv {200 or 
£225 per annum, rising by £10 annually to a maximum 
of £360 or £400 according to qualifications and success. 


Three-fourths of previous experience in like capacity 
under other Authorities will be recognised in fixing 
the commencing salary, and the “ Carry Over”’ will 
be completed on Ist July, 1922. 


A teacher being trained for one year as a Secondary 
School Teacher after graduation, and holding the 
Secondary School Teachers’ Diploma will receive two 
scale increments additional in the commencing salary, 


Application forms, which may be had on receipt of a 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope from the under- 
Signed, to be returned to the Headmistress at once. 


PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Education Office, Sheffield. Director of Education, 


25th July, 1920. 


CITY OF SHEFFIELD 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


WANTED, ASSISTANT TEACHERS for Federated 
Church Schools. 


Salary according to the Scale of the Education 
Committee. 


Forms of Application may be obtained from the 
undersigned on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope, and should be returmad to the Chairman of 
the Federation of Shefheld Church Day Schools, 
Leopold Street, Shefheld, as soon as possible. 


PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Director of Education. 


Education Office, Sheffield. Sth June, 1920. 


POSTS VACANT. 


LONDON B.A. (First Class), English, Mathematics, 
Botany, French (abroad), Classics. Experienced. 
Resident, £150; non-resident, £250. South of 
England or abroad.—J.H.M., Hoopers (Educational 
Agents) LTD., 13, Regent Street, London. BOARDING 
ScHOOLS RECOMMENDED. Established 1881. 


WANTED.—A Junior Master for young boys; ex- 
perience, certificate, or degree required; games 
desirable.—Post references or testimonials to HEAD 
MASTER, St. Olave’s, Tower Bridge, S.E.1. 


post REQUIRED AS WARDEN OF WOMEN'S 

HOSTEL. Organizer; experienced. State 
Salary.—Apply X.Y.Z., c/o EpucaTIONAL Times, 
27, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C.2. 


CITY OF SHEFFIELD 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
CENTRAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Headmistress : Miss F. M. Couzens, B.A. (I.ond.). 
Applications are invited for the following appoint- 
ments :-— 

1. SENIOR MATHEMATICS MISTRESS, holding an 
Honours Degree or its equivalent, to organise and 
supervise the Mathematics throughout the School. 

2. FORM MISTRESS, Graduate, with special quali- 
fications in Geography. 

3. FORM MISTRESS, Graduate, with special quali- 
fications in History. 

4. FORM MISTRESS, Graduate, to teach Mathematics 
and some other subject or subjects. 

Salary Scale :— 

For Senior Mathematics Mistress, £300, rising by £10 

annually to £440 or £480, according to qualifications 

and success. 

For Graduate Form Mistresses, {£200 or £225 accord- 

ing to qualifications, rising by £10 annually to £360 

or £400. 

Three-fourths of previous experience in like capacity 
under other authorities will be recogpised in fixing the 
commencing Salary, and the * Carry Over” will be 
completed on Ist July, 1922. 

A teacher being trained for one year as a Secondary 
School Teacher after graduation and holding the 
Secondary School Teachers’ Diploma, will receive two 
scale increments additional in the commencing salary. 

Application Forms, which may be had on receipt of a 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope from the under- 
Signed, to be returned to the Headmaster at once. 


PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Education Office, Sheffield. Director of Education. 
30th June, 1920. 


CITY OF SHEFFIELD 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


CENTRAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Principal: J. W. ILIFFE, M.A. (Cantab.). 


Applications are invited for the following appoint- 


ments :— 
1. SENIOR SUBJECT MASTERS are required for— 

(a) Mathematics. To take charge of the subject 

in the advanced Course. 

(b) Modern Languages. . - 

Minimum salary £350 per annum, rising by annual 
increments of £12 10s. to a maximum of £550 or 
£600, according to qualifications and success. 

Candidates for the above appointments must hold 
a good Honours Degree. 

2. MATHEMATICS MASTER. 

SCIENCE MASTER (Physics and Chemistry), 

FRENCH MASTER, knowledge of Spanish or 

Russian an advantage. 

FRENCH AND GERMAN MASTER. 

ENGLISH MASTER. 

Candidates for these appointments must be 
Graduates. Minimum salary, £220 per annum, 
rising by annual increments of £12 10s. to a maxi- 
mum of £450. 

3. ART MASTER. A trained man with good qualifi- 
cations. 

Minimum salary £200 or £220, rising by annual 
increments of £12 10s. to a maximum of £400 or 
£450, according to qualifications and success. 
Three-fourths of previous experience in like capacity 

under other authorities will be recognised in fixing the 
commencing salary, and the “Carry Over” will be 
completed on Ist July, 1922. 

A teacher being trained for one year as a Secondary 
School Teacher after graduation and holding the 
Secondary School Teachers’ Diploma will receive 
two scale increments additional in the commencing 
salary. 

Application forms, which may be had on receipt of a 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope from the under- 
signed, to be returned to the Principal at once. 


PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Director of Education. 


Education Office, Sheffield. 
30th June, 1920. 
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POSTS VACANT. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF 


STOKE-ON-TRENT A 
COMMITTEE 


LONGTON HIGH SCHOOL. 
Head Master—W. Harris, M.A., Ph.D. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the following posts:— 

1. MASTER or MISTRESS for September to take 
charge of the Botany for the Advanced Course in 
Science and Mathematics. Candidates should be 
Graduates of a British University with First or 
Second Class Honours, and must have had previous 
teaching experience. 

2. MISTRESS for September to teach French to the 
Lower and Middle Forms of the School. Candi- 
dates must be Graduates of a British University 
and should have acquired a knowledge of the 
language by residence abroad. 

3. MASTER or MISTRESS (Graduate) required for 
September to take Science and Mathematics. 

Post No. 3 is for work in the middle and lower 

parts of the School. 

Salaries will be according to Scale, and at present 
there is an economic bonus of £52 per annum in 
the case of men and £39 in the case of women. 

Full allowance will be made in fixing the commenc- 
ing salary for any previous teaching experience. 

The maximum salaries are £400 for men and £330 
for women in the case of Graduates with First or 
Second Class Honours, and £330 for men and £280 for 
women in the case of other Graduates, Bonus as 
above is paid in addition to these salaries. 

It is probable that the forthcoming Burnham Scale 
will be adopted in its entirety when the Burnham 
Report is issued. 

Applications should be sent in at once to Dr. Harris, 
Argyle House, Blythe Bridge, Stoke-on-Trent. 

W. LUDFORD FREEMAN, M.A., LL.D., 
Director of Education. 

Education Offices, Town Hall, 

Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent, 


6th August, 1920. 


CITY OF SHEFFIELD 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


CITY TRAINING COLLEGE AND 
PUPIL TEACHER CENTRE. 


The Committee require a WOMAN TUTOR IN 
PHYSICAL TRAINING for the above named 
institutions, to commence duties in September next. 
Three-fourths of previous experience in like capacity 
under other Authorities will be recognised in fixing 
the commencing Salary, and the ‘‘ Carry over” will 
be pean iets on the Ist July, 1922. 
pplications, to be made on forms which may be 
had rom the undersigned on receipt of a stamped, 
addressed, foolscap envelope, should be completed 


and returned at once. 
PERCIVAL SHARP, 


Director of Education. 
Education Office, Sheffield, 
24th August, 1920. 


POSTS VACANT. 
CITY OF SHEFFIELD 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

CENTRAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Principal :—Mr. J. W. Iliffe, M.A. (Cantab.). 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the following posts, 
which are vacant owing to the promotion of two 

Masters :— 

1 SENIOR MATHEMATICAL MASTER to take 
charge of Advanced Course in Science and Mathe- 
matics and competent to prepare for University 
Scholarships. 

2. SENIOR ENGLISH MASTER for Advanced 
Course in Modern Studies. 

Minimum salary {£350 per annum, rising by 
annual increments of £12 10s. to a maximum of 
£550 or £600 according to qualifications and success. 
Candidates for the above appointments must be 

good disciplinarians and hold a good Honours Degree. 

Three-fourths of previous experience in like capacity 
under other Authorities will be recognised in fixing 
the commencing salary, and the “ Carry Over” will 
be completed on Ist July, 1922. 

A teacher being trained for one year as a Secondary 
School Teacher after graduation and holding the 
Secondary School Teachers’ Diploma will receive two 
scale increments additional in the Commencing Salary. 

Application forms, which may be had on receipt of 
a stamped addressed foolscap envelope from the 
undersigned, to be returned at once. 

PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Education Office, meee: PI ECOr of Education, 


CITY OF SHEFFIELD 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
PITSMOOR SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Headmaster : L. Storr-Best D.Litt., M.A. 
Four FORM MASTERS required to teach respectively: 
1. MODERN LANGUAGES. Principal Subject— 
French, with Spanish or Russian or Italian or 
Latin as a Subsidiary Subject. (Knowledge 
of Phonetics essential.) 
2. MATHEMATICS, Pure and Applied, with Geo- 
graphy as a Subsidiary Subject. 
3. ENGLISH, with History as a Subsidiary Subject. 
4. MUSIC and MUSICAL APPRECIATION. 


Salary Scale :— 
Masters, £220 or £250, 


For Graduate Form 
according to qualifications, rising by {£12 10s. 
annually to £450 or £500. 

Three fourths of previous experience in like capacity 
under other Authorities will be recognised in fixing 
the commencing salary, and the “ Carry over” will 
be completed on Ist July, 1922. 

A Teacher being trained for one year as a Secondary 
School Teacher after graduation and holding the 
Secondary School Teachers’ Diploma will receive two 
scale increments additional in the commencing salary. 

Applications to be made on Forms which may be 
had from the undersigned on receipt of a stamped, 
addressed, foolscap envelope, should be returned to 
the Head Master at once. 

PERCIVAL SHARP, Director of Education, 
24th August, 1920. Education Office, Shefheld. 


POST VACANT. 


WANTED.—English Master or Mistress for Private 
Boys’ College in Malta to teach English and Mathe- 
matics up to Standard of Oxford Senior. Preference 
given to Candidate with University Degree ep 
Stating qualifications, experience, age and sa 
required, to the Principal, Flores College, Valetta, 
Malta. 


FOR SALE. 


FOR DISPOSAL. GIRLS’ DAY AND BOARDING 
SCHOOL (London, S.W.). About 50 pupils. Twenty 
roomed house; 50 years’ lease. Price only 1,200 
guineas (ground rent £37), or would let on leis at 
£150 per annum.—Hoopeks, Ltp., 13, Regent Street, 
London. No charge to purchasers. Established 
1881. 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 


Modem Premises admirably suited for High-class 
School, beautifully situated in well laid out grounds of 
about four acres. Three large Reception Rooms, 
Thirteen Bedrooms and Dormitories, excellent Offices, 
Bathroom, Lavatories, Etc., Lodge, Garage and 
Outbuildings. Freehold, £7,500, with possession. 


Sole Agents :—RICHES & GRAY, 
21, Sea Road, Bexhill. 


WANTED. 


RINCIPALS of SCHOOLS HAVING 

VACANCIES for BOARDERS are 

invited to write to Mr. SUNDERLAND, 
1, Sicilian House, W.C. 1. 


ALL KINDS OF SCHOOLS WANTED. 


From high-class finishing schools to 
home schools for defective children. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


One Shilling per copy is offered for 
clean copies of the Educational Times 
for April, 1919. 

These should be sent to— 

The Publishers, Educational Times, 
31, Museum Street, W.C. 1, 


——— 


Your $ows Career 
THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 


Parents and Guardians desiring 
information and advice with re- 
gard to the Medical Curriculum 
should write for full particulars 
to A. E. Webb-Johnson, C.B.E., 
D.S.O., F.R.C.S., the Dean. 


THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 


(University of London), 
Berners Street, London, W.1. 


The Entire Medical Curriculum, 
including the study of Chemistry, 
Physics and Biology, can be taken 
at the Medical School. 


SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES of VALUE 
EXCEEDING £1000 AWARDED ANNUALLY 


A E DRYAD WORKS 
NEW LOAN COLLECTIONS 


of basket, raffia & rush work 
are made by experienced 
| craftsmen to help teachers 
of handicraft. Particulars 
post free, Druad Works, 

6 dept, Leicester. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 
ART MASTERS 


Patron: 
His Most Gracious MAJESTY THE KING. 


SCHOOL DRAWING CERTIFICATE FOR 
TEACHERS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
The Examinations are held in May. 

— Entries close on March 24th. — 


EXAMINATIONS IN DRAWING FOR 
SECONDARY AND OTHER SCHOOLS. 


The Examinations are held in June. 
Entries close May 10th. —— 


INTERNAL EXAMINATIONS IN SCHOOLS 
OF ART AND ART CLASSES. 
Dates are arranged to suit individual Schools. 
Copies of these schemes and forms 


of application may be obtained on 
— application to the Secretary, — 


ALFRED SHUTTLEWORTH, 


A.R.C.A., 
45, Bedford Row, London, W.C. 1, 
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Truman aKnightley 


SCHOLASTIC AGENTS SCJ aeeLTD 


ASSISTANT MASTERS 
ASSISTANT MISTRESSES | 
LADY MATRONS 


There are still a large number of remunerative appointments 
for the coming term in Public and Private Schools at home 
and abroad on Messrs. Truman and Knightley’s books, and 
instructions regarding many January vacancies have already 
been received. 


There 1s no charge for Registration. 


The requirements of each applicant receive careful consider- 
ation and attention, and the commission charged to those 
for whom an appointment is secured is very moderate. 


SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 


Ladies and Gentlemen seekigg partnerships in, or to take over 
schools of their own, should communicate personally with 


Mr. TRUMAN, who undertakes all negotiations connected with the 
Transfer of Schools, and who is in a position to offer assistance 
and sound advice to purchasers, to whom no charge is made. 


OFFICES: 


158-162, Oxford St., London, W.1. 


Telegrams: “ TUTORESS, PHONE, LONDON.” Telephone: MUSEUM 4440 (2 lines). 
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SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, 

MATHEMATICAL, 

and SCIENTIFIC 
BOOKS 

Always a large Stock of 


Second-hand Books at 
about half prices. 


ESTABLISHED 
1854. 


Keys and 


Translations. 


SCHOOLS 


SUPPLIED. BOOKS 


BOUGHT 


J. Poole & Co. 


104 Charing Cross Rd., 
LONDON, W.C. 


1646 Gerrard 
New and Second-hand. Ali Inquiries answered 


Telephone No. 


EXAMINATION PAPER 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


In strict accordance with the College Te O eea Ruled both sides. 
Packed in Reams of 480 Sheets EA : per erm 6s. 6d. 
960 13s. 
ANSWER BOOKS FOR EXAMINATIONS. IN BOOK- KEEPING. 
Senior,3 Books 1/10; Junior, 3 Books 1/10; Preliminary,3 Books 1/10. 
Music Paper. 
REMITTANCES SHOULD ACCOMPANY ORDER. 


F. W. SHELBOURNE & Co., Whelesale & Retali Stationers, 
Telephone; Holborn 690. 63, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. W.C. 1 


(POSTAGE EXTRA.) 


SAVE 50%, 


by ordering your NEW BOOKS through Mr. John Davis, 
who can always secure good second-hand copies of 
publications out of stock at the Publishers. 


OF YOUR TIME 


Extract from letter :—" I am preparing a further order for you as I am well 
p leased with your past efforts to secure for me what I wanted, and with your invariable 


courtesy.” 
MR. JOHN DAVIS, 


Successor to Mr. Thomas Laurie, 


13, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


DRILL OR GYM SHOES. 


Plain Canvas, Stout Rubber Soles, in White or Brown, In ii 2, 3, 4,5,6, 3/1 
In Black only, best quality 4/6 
Black Canvas, Chrome Leather Soles, sewn for real hard wear, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 5/11 


MADDOCK & SON, 
“ Sports and Games Shoe Makers,” 
33, ELYSTAN STREET, FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, 8S.W.3. 


Please mention paper when writing. 


Advance in Social Hygiene. 


The Board of Education’s recently issued Syllabus for Hygiene Instruction 
in Training Colleges is a significant indication of the new movement towards 
a knowledge of Social n aie , including Sex-enlightenment. Educationists 
and Reformers will welcome this changed attitude as helping to solve the 
difficult problem of Sex-Training and Sex-Education among the young, and 
the equipment of the Teacher for this task. The books named below deal 
with the subject in an honest spirit of scientific explanation and inquiry ; 
they will prove of interest to Teachers, Social Workers, and the General | 
Public, and are essential for the new teaching. 


The prices of the following important books include postage and a copy 
of the improved *“ Health and Efficiency ” Magazine. 
MATRIMONY : Its Obligations and 
Privileges. By MONA BAIRD - Š s 

Prefaced by the late Thomas Holmes. A reniarkeble exposition 
of the truth concerning marriage. A very necesSary book. 
MANHOOD: The Facts of Life Presented 
to Men. By CHARLES THOMPSON - 
Prefaced by the Rev. F. B. Meyer. Most highly ndod: 
WOMANHOOD. By MONA BAIRD - = 
Preface by Dr. Mary Scharlieb. The true beautiful nieanine 
of Womanhood explained. 
YOUTH AND MAIDENHOOD : or, Sex 
Knowledge for Young People - - - 


A new book by WALTER M. GALLICHAN. deali 
sympathetically with the difficulties of young men an 


women. 
NATURE OF SEX - - 


ORIGIN AND 

By LADY BLO 

Prefaced by Dr. C. nae Lacy Evans and many others. 
HOW TO LOVE: The Art of Courtship 


and Marriage. By WALTER M. GALLICHAN 
The way to true happiness | is by understanding. This book 
gives that understanding 
SPECIAL OFFER.—The ompa set of the above books for 15/6 
post free, including a copy of “ Health and Efficiency ” Monthly, the T 


magazine with an advanced programme for Personal and Social Heal 
Purity, and Physical Culture. 


Send for one or all of these important books to-day to— 


HEALTH PROMOTION Ltd., Dept. 79, 
19-21, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


“ARS VIVENDI” SYSTEM 


INTRODUCES INTO HUMAN EVOLUTION 
A NEW PRINCIPLE. 


Discovery of the Respiratory Use of the Cranial Sinuses. 


IT IS NATURE’S SEGRET OF VITALITY. 


" Breathing becomes copious and easy, 
the voice full and the walk buoyant. 


Special Treatment without need ot Operations 


for Nasal Catarrh, Throat Weakness, 
and Difficulty in Breathing. Also for Ner- 
vous Affections in aduits and children. 


ADENOIDS 


Prevented and, in majority of cases, Cured even in 
advanced stages without surgical operation—by unique 
combination of manipulation, sound vibration and vocal 
exercises, and ‘‘ Ars Vivendi ” breathing. 


No Pain or Inconvenience caused to the Child. 


This principle revolutionises and reconstructs present 
methods, furnishing the Key to Increase of Living 
Energy and Development of the human form to a 
higher type. 


Mr. Arthar Lovell, 94, Perk St., Mayfair, W.1 
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On all 
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School, Laboratory, Library, &c,, Floors and Linoleums of every description 


s FLORIGENE 


(A Registered Name suggested by FLOOR-HYGIENE) 


(British owned). 


DURING the SUMMER VACATION for best results. 


‘‘Florigene’’ is an aid to the prevention of throat and other diseases, has been awarded the MEDAL of the 
ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE, 
and is strongly recommended by Medical and other expert authorities. 
It costs little, saves labour, and is easily applied by the unskilled. Not sticky—the ordinary daily dry sweeping alone required. 


IT is IMPORTANT to NOTE that 
ONE APPLICATION of ‘‘Florigene”’ effectively allays the dust and dirt for 


2 to 12 months, according to the traffic, not only during each sweep- 
ing (without sprinkling of any kind), but also throughout all the inter- 


vening periods — which is even of 


greater hygienic importance. 


“Fiori ” has been continuously used for many years on the floors of The Royal Colleges and other important Government 
ildings ; also in numerous Colleges, Schools, Laboratories, &c., throughout the United Kingdom and Colonies. 


Send for Medical Reports and Testimonials to the Sole Manufacturers— 


THE “í DUST-ALLAYER” co. 


4, Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.,1. 
Contractors to Admiralty, War Office, H.M. Office of Works, India Office, L.C.C., &c. 


SPECIAL APPEAL TO 
MASTERS & MISTRESSES 


THE “ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 


AND THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


NEED. HELP 


You can do so much by teiling the pupils of the good 
work which is being done. 


Will you arrange a regular collection in your School? 


Any information on the Society’s work will be gladly 
furnished on application. 


A Lecturer will be sent if so desired. 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 

President; H.R.11. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

Vice-President: ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLICOE. 

Chairman and Treasurer: C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 

Chairman of ‘ Arethusa ” Committee: HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries : 

H. BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G. COPELAND. 


— London Offices 
National Refuges, 164, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2 


London Hospital Medical College 


The Medical College of the London Hospital is fully equipped to meet 
modern requirements. The various departments are under the direct 
control of University Professors and Lecturers, who devote their time 
entirely to work in their Department and who are assisted by a number of 
Demonstrators. The Hospital contains 933 beds and is the largest General 
Hospital in England. Its ition in the neighbourhood of the extensive 
docks, factories, and workshops of the East of London renders it for acci- 
dents one of the largest Hospitals in the world. The Wards, Out-patient 
and Special Departments present a wide field for clinical instruction, and 
afford exceptional opportunities for acquiring an extensive and practical 
knowledge of all phases of disease. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. 


33 Scholarships and Prizes are awarded annually, including four 
Entrance Scholarships. 


Intermediate and Final Courses : 


Final Course: 
Entrance Fee 
Annual Fee 


SPECIAL COURSES AND REVISION CLASSES 
are held in Anatomy, Physiology, Pharmacology and Pathology for 
the M.B. and Fellowship Examinations. 


RESIDENT APPOINTMENTS 
are more numerous than at any other Hospital in the Kingdom. 


RESEARCH FUNDS 
of over £26,000 give unrivalled facilities for Medical Research. 


ATHLETICS, RESIDENCE, Etc. 
A Clubs’ Union with an Athletic Ground of thirteen acres, Students’ 
Hoste] on Hospital Grounds, College Dining Hall, etc. 


A Prospectus giving full particulars may Le obtained from the Dean: 


Prof. WILLIAM WRIGHT, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S., 
Mile End, E. 1. 
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The Future Career Association, © 
enira e2, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. «6s: 


Victoria.. 
REMOVING TO ROLAND HOUSE, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. 7. 
Director ! H. BECKER. Secretary : D. W. HUGHES. 


INFORMATION DEPARTMENT. 


Specialises in and supplies Expert Advice as to Courses of Study, Cost, Prospects and Advantages of all Careers 
and Occupations at Home and Abroad. Further particulars from the Secretary. 


SCHOLASTIC APPOINTMENTS DEPARTMENT. 


Department Director—Mr. H. I. A. Wimberley, M.A. (Oxon), who has had exceptionally wide experience in 
Educational work, both scholastic and administrative, at home and in the Colonies. 


The Future Career Association, having on its membership roll the Headmasters of the leading Public, Secondary 
and Preparatory Schools, University Tutors and Education Officials at Home and Overseas, possesses unusual 
facilities for securing the best remunerated scholastic and tutorial Appointments for qualified University men and 
women. Nogkegistration Fee. 


GENERAL APPOINTMENTS DEPARTMENT. 


Negotiates and arranges Appointments in every kind of business for Juniors as well as Partnerships and Positions 
of Responsibility. : | 


SCHOOL CONVEYANCING DEPARTMENT. 


This Department is under the direction of Mr. F. C. Needes, B.A., whose experience, advice and assistance are 
unreservedly placed at the disposal of Purchasers free of charge. 


VACANCIES in SCHOOLS 


Important. 


It 1s possible that there may be a 
few Principals who have vacancies 
for next term. If so, we should 
be pleased to hear from them. 


J è & J è PATON, Educational Agents, 


143, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. TER. 
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Messrs. GRIFFITHS, POWELL & SMITH, 


Educational and School Transfer Agents. 
(ESTABLISHED OVER ii TEARS 


ay Please note new Address :— 


12 & 13, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


GROUND FLOOR. 
For many years at 34, Bedford Street, Strand, and 22 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


Telegraphic Address— Scholasque, Westrand, London.” Telephone—Gerrard 7021. 


Head Masters and Principals of Preparatory and other Schools desirous of engaging 
University and other qualified English, or Foreign, Resident or Non-Resident Masters, can have 
eligible Candidates introduced to them (free of charge) by stating their requirements to 
MESSRS. GRIFFITHS, POWELL AND SMITH. 
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BELL'S NEW TEXT-BOOKS 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, Part I. 
By Crement V. DureLL, M.A., Senior Mathematics Master, Win- 
chester College; and G. W. Patmer, M.A., late Master of the Royal 
Mathematical School, Christ’s Hospital. With Introduction and Full 
Answers. 48. 6d. Without Introduction and with Answers only 
where intermediate work is required. 3s. 6d. Answers separately. 
Is. (Cambridge Mathematical Series. 
The authors have assumed that discussions in the text are rarely of value 
to the ordinary boy, and cannot replace oral instructions. In the text will 
therefore be found only a few simple cautions, some definite rules, and a 
number of illustrative examples. The first part covers the usual course up 
to and including quadratic equations. The book has been revised by a 
teacher who has had wide experience of the needs of students at Technical 
Colleges and Evening Schools. - 
Times EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT.— Full of interest and should stimu- 
late the application of elementary mathematics to ordinary affairs.” 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. A First Year Course. 
By C. PENpLEBURY, M.A., F.R.A.S.; and W. S. BEaRb. Crown 8vo. 
With or without Answers. 3s. 6d. 

This book contains all that is necessary for a first year course for students 
in Day Continuation Schools, and also for pupils in Secondary Schools who 
may be preparing for a business career. 


A FIRST COURSE IN THE CALCULUS. 
By W. P. Mise, M.A., D.Se., Professor of Mathematics, Leeds Uni- 
versity, formerly Mathematics Master at Clifton Coll., Bristol; and G. J.B. 
Westcott, M.A., Head Mathematics Master, Bristol Grammar School. 
Now ready, Part I, Second Edition, 4s. Part II. 5s. Or, 
complete with Answers, 8s. 6d. 
Bell's Mathematical Series. 
General Editor: W. P. Minne, M.A., D.Sc., 
The first part of this First Course is devoted to the Differential Calculus 
with application to Ratio, Maxima and Minima, and viet The 
second half deals with the Differentiation and Integration of Trigono- 
metrical Functions, the Differentiation of Products, Quotients, and Para- 
meters, the Inverse Trigonometrical Functions, the Application of the 
Calculus to Approximations and Errors, Miscellaneous Methods of Integra- 
tion, Applications of the Integral Calculus to Lengths of Curves and Areas 
of Surfaces, the Differentiation and Integration of Logarithms, Power 
Series, Differential Equations, ete. 


ARITHMETIC, Part II. 
By F. W. Dosns, M.A., and H. K. Marspen, M.A., Assistant Masters 
at Eton College. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. Also part I fnow in its Third 
Edition). 3s. 6d. [Ben's Mathematial Series. 
This book covers the ground required for the new combined syllabus of 
the School Certificate and Army Examination, and deals in some detail with 
Mensuration. Logarithms are fully treated, and there is a large selection of 
Revision Papers dealing with the various subjects in turn, 


LE FRANCAIS. A PRACTICAL FRENCH COURSE 
By Marc Cerpi and Li. J. Jones, B.A., both of Whitgift School, 
Croydon. Part I, now ready, 28. 6d.; Part II, in the Press. 

This new Course is founded on the recommendations contained in the 
Board of Education Memoranda on the Teaching and Organization in 
Secondary Schools (Modern Languages), 1912, the Board of Education 
Report of an Enquiry into the Teaching of French in London Secondary 
Schools, 1918, and the Report of the Government Committee appointed to 
inquire into the Position of Modern Languages, 1918. The Grammatica 
Terminology is, as far as possible, that suggested by the Joint Committee 


HISTORICAL ATLAS FOR SCHOOLS (1789-1914). 
Compiled and drawn by B. V. DarpisHire, M.A.. Trinity College, 
Oxford. 32 pp.. with 108 Maps and Diagrams, and Letterpress. 2s. 

This little atlas is designed for use in teaching the history of the world 

(outside the British Isles) from the French Revolution down to the out- 

break of the Great War. The utmost simplicity has been aimed at, not 

only with a view to cheapness, but also to ensure the clearness so necessary 
in a school atlas. 


LADDER IN HISTORY. 
By Georce Guest, J.P., B.A., Head Master of St. Paul's School, 
Bournemouth. In 6 vols. 8vo. With numerous [Justrations. 


This series aims at presenting an Elementary Course in British History 
suitable for all classes of Primary Schools and for the lower and middle 
forms of Secondary Schools. 


Book I. Heroes of the Homeland. 1s. 8d. 
Suitable for Standards I and II. 

Book II. Great Leaders in History. 2s. 
Suitable for Standard III. 

Book III. Changes in Social Life. 2s. 4d. 


Suitable for Standard IV. 


Book IV. An Imperial Histo of England. 2s. 6d. 
Suitable for Standard V. 

A Social History of England. 
Suitable for Standard VI. 

A Constitutional History of England. 2s. 6d. 
Suitable for Standards VI and VII. 

New editions of Books IV, V, and VI are now in active preparation, 

bringing them up to the inclusion of the Treaty of Versailles, 1919. 


G. BELL & SONS, LIMITED, 


YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL ST., W.C.2. 


Book V. Fourth Edition. 2s. 6d. 


Book VI. 
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Science. 
Botany, Junior. By Francis Cavers, D.Sc. 4s. 
“ A Practical to a high degree. The diagrams are very good.”"’"—ScHOOLMASTER. 
Botany, Senior. By Francis Cavers, D.Sc. Second Edition. 
6s. 6d. 


Chemistry, Preliminary. By H. W. Bausor, M.A. 2s. 3d. 
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Edition. 4s. 
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* Makes a special point of fundamental principles, and is especially adapted to 
the necds of pupils making a start in the subject.” —EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 
Magnetism and Electricity, The School. By R. H. Jupe, 

D.Sc., M.A. 5s. 


Science, Junior Experimental. 
M.Sc., F.L.C., Chemistry Master of Repton School. 
Edition. 4s. 


“A really good two years’ course in Physics and Chemistry.”—SEcoNDARY 


JUDE, 


By W. M. Hooton, M.A, 
Second 


EDUCATION. 

Mathematics. 

Arithmetic, Preliminary. By AuGuUsrus BARRACLOUCH, 
M.A., Second Master at Bournemouth School. 2s. With 
Answers, 2s. 3d. 

“ Admirably suited for its purpose.”—LonDpon TEACHER. 

Arithmetic, The Junior. By R. H. Cuope, B.A. 4s. 


“ No better Arithmetic for school work has come into our hands."——ScCoOTTISH 


EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 


Arithmetic, The School. By W. P. Workman, M.A., B.Sc. 
With or without Answers. Second Edition. 5s. 
“ The best Arithmetic for schools on the markct.”—MATHEMATICAL GAZETTE. 
Algebra, Junior. By A. G. CRACKNELL, M.A., B.Sc., F.C.P., 
and AUGUSTUS BARRACLOUGH, M.A. 3s. 6d. With Answers, 
4s. “ A useful book for beginners.” —SCHOOLMASTER. 


Algebra, School (Matriculation Edition). By A. G. CRACK- 
NELL, M.A., B.Sc., F.C.P. With or without Answers. 6s. 6d. 


“ As a school textbook this volume has much to recommend it, the examplss and 
test papers being carefully chosen.”—MATHEMATICAL GAZETTE. 
Geometry, Preliminary. By F. RosEnBErG, M.A., B.Sc. 
With or without Answers. 3s. 
“ The explanations are clear and precise."—NATURE. : 


Geometry, Junior. By A. G. CRACKNELL, M.A., B.Sc. 48. 


“ A simple treatment of the elements of Geometry.” —SCHOOLMASTER. 


Mechanics, Junior. By F. ROSENBERG, M.A., B.Sc. 4s. 
“ The book possesses all the good qualities of its fellows.”—SCHOOLMASTER. 


History, 


History, Preliminary of England. By M. K. ELLIOTT, 
Honours in the Historical Tripos, Cambridge, and M. S. 
ELLIOTT., B.A. 3s. 

“It is clearly written and well illustrated.”—ScHoot Wor cp. 
History of England, School. By M. E. CARTER, Honours 


School of Modern History, Oxford. 5s. 
“ The facts are well marshalled and the style is clear and unpretentious.”— 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


A Social History of England. By [FREDERICK BRADSHAW, 
D.Sc., M.A., Lecturer in History at Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 68. 


Government of the United Kingdom, Its Colonies and 
Dependencies. By A. E. Hocan, LL.D., B.A. Fourth 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 48. 6d. (IN THE PRESS.) 
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NOTICE TO READERS. 


The October Number will contain news of the work of the Summer 
Schools of 1920, an important Article on the Teaching of Geography, and a 
cheerful Essay on Published Errors: 


NOTICE TO WRITERS. 


The Editor is prepared to consider essays, sketches, or 
verse, provided that they are marked by originality or 
freshness of view. Accounts of successful teaching devices 
or efforts to introduce new methods in education will 
recewve special attention. Articles submitted should not 
exceed 600, 1,200, or 1,800 words in length, according to 
the importance of the topic. The name and address of the 
writer should be written at the head of the first page and 
the number of words indicated. Articles, if declined, will 
not be returned unless they are sent with a stamped addressed 
envelope for this purpose. 

Address: 31, Museum Street, London, W.C. 1 


Address for Advertisements : 
27, Southampton Sireet, Strand, W.C. 2. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Registration. 

The Teachers Council is able to announce that the 
number of applicants for admission to the Official 
Register of Teachers now exceeds 62,000. This number 
is more than half the total of qualified teachers who 
may be considered as fit or likely to be registered. 
It must be remembered that the minimum age for 
admission is 25 and that qualified teachers who are 
nearing the age of retirement are not likely to apply. — 
These facts reduce the proportion of applicants to about 
threequarters ot the number who are technically qualified 
in regard to attainments. Of the teachers now at 
work a large number are unable to fulfil even the transi- 
tional conditions which were laid down by the Council. 
Some are without evidence of attainments, and although 
satisfactory experience might cnsure their admission, 
it is found that many teachers have spent years in places 
which cannot properly be described as schools. The 
growth of the Register has shown the imperative need 
that teachers should put their professional house in 
order. It is of no use to apply the term profession to 
a body of men and women which includes so many 
casual labourers. Nor is it of any use to expect the 
Board of Education to provide a remedy, especially 
when there is a shortage of qualified teachers. Under 
present circumstances the Board will be happy to have 
a human biped to take charge of each group of pupils. 
It is for teachers as a body to affirm the principle that 
their work demands something more than “ gentility ” 
and a passable classroom manner. 


Future Possibilities. 

The Teachers Council has now the support of the 
majority of qualified teachers, and its efforts towards 
improving the status of teachers and the conditions 
of their work will be greatly strengthened henceforward. 
The first task is to extend still further the recognition 
of the principle that teaching is a skilled craft and that 
the teacher must be trained for the work. Already 
the Council's efforts have borne fruit in the establish- 
ment of training courses for teachers of music and other 
specialist subjects. A second task is to secure for teachers 
a recognised right to be consulted in all matters which 
concern their work. It matters little whether this is 
brought about by a modification of the Whitley Scheme 
or otherwise. The important thing is to render available 
the experience and skill of teachers in order that our 
educational system may be redeemed from official 
control. Along with these tasks is that of developing 
a real unification of the teaching profession. Grading 
of some kind is inevitable, but there should be a frank 
recognition of the fact that efficient work in a public 
elementary school is no less important than efficient work 
in a secondary school, a technical school, or a university. 
Qualified men or women should be encouraged to gain 
experience over the widest possible field. 
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Teachers as Army Officers. 


The scale of salaries under the new scheme of Army 
Education has attracted a very large number of appli- 
cants, and the task of the Selection Board will be an 
arduous one. It is unfortunate that the teachers under 
the scheme are to be divided into commissioned and 
non-commissioned officers. In the Army this involves 
a very wide social gulf, such as the traditions of the 
force will serve to remain. A better plan would have 
been to giveevery teacherunder the schemecommussioned 
rank. Probably it was thought to be difficult to promote 
at once the whole existing body of army schoolmasters, 
men who have hitherto ranked as non-commissioned 
officers. Yet these men are trained and qualified 
teachers, experienced in the instruction of soldiers, and 
the social prejudice of the old type of army officer 
ought not to form any bar to their advancement. The 
war Ought at least to have taught us the folly of trying 
to maintain an officer class which puts decorum before 
efficiency and blue blood before grey matter. The 
establishment of the Army Education Scheme is in itself 
evidence that in the army of the future brains are to 
count, and every teacher who is working under the 
scheme ought certainly to rank as an officer. The matter 
is of great importance from the point of view of the 
unification of the teaching profession, and no arrange- 
ment ought to stand which assigns qualified teachers 
to different social groups as the present army scheme 
promises to do. - 


Geography. 

The study of geography has made rapid strides 
during the past few years, and has risen to the dignity 
of a special subject in our schools. The universities 
have recognised the need for a closer study of geography 
and have accorded toit a measure of academic recognition. 
At Oxford there is a School of Geography; at Cam- 
bridge there is a Geographical Tripos, and at London 
University an Honours Degree in Geography has recently 
been instituted. There is also a London University 
Diploma in Geography of a standard approximating 
to that of the honours degree. Hitherto the examination 
for this diploma has been open only to those who had 
passed matriculation or an equivalent test. This 
requirement has barred the way to many teachers, 
and especially to those holding the Board of Education 
certificate, who may have had considerable experience 
in teaching and be desirous of pursuing the study of 
geography. Very wisely, the University of London 
has now decided to admit to the examination for the 
diploma in geography any teacher who is qualified for 
registration under the permanent conditions prescribed 
by the Teachers Council. This enables qualified teachers 
to enter upon the course for the diploma without passing 
matriculation, provided, of course, that they are 
registered and show that they have sufficient knowledge 
of geography to profit by the course. This recognition 
of registration is valuable, and might well be imitated 
by other universities. 


Private Schools. 


It is highly desirable that we should have from the 
Presidcht of the Board of Education some definite 
statement as to the intentions of his department with 
regard to independent schools. The present position is 
intolerable. Hundreds of men and women have spent 
their money and their energy in establishing and 
maintaining schools which have been recognised and 
used by the public as a means of educating their children. 
They have been tacitly recognised and accepted by the 
Board and Local Authorities as fulfilling the require- 
ments of the school attendance laws. They have not, 
however, been formally recognised by the Board as 
an integra] part of our national system of education. 
Apparently the Board cannot bring itself to realise 
the plain fact that the independent schools are preferred 
by many citizens on good grounds. Instead of recog- 
nising this the Board prefers to act as if independent 
schools were merely temporary expedients, presently 
to be replaced by superior institutions provided and 
maintained at public cost and amenable to the dictates 
of Whitchall. The process of replacement is to be 
carried through by indirect and sinuous methods, 
helped by the operations of the Education Act and the 
Superannuation Act. Meanwhile there is no encourage- 
ment for those who conduct independent schools tu spend 
further money or effort in improving them. The worst 
and cheapest can go on indefinitely, but those which 
have done the best work are most gravely threatened, 
and their fate is apparently a matter of complete 
indifference to the Board. 


Music in Education. 


Sir Henry Hadow, in an address at the annual mecting 
of the Manchester High School for Girls, made a special 
plea for the inclusion of music as a properly recognised 
part of our educationalsystem. He said that some people 
did not understand what a musical education really 
was. Many thought that it consisted in teaching 
reluctant people to play the piano rather badly. He 
would gladly sweep away ninety per cent. of the piano 
lessons now given. What was wanted was an apprecia- 
tion of music rather than executive ability. Music 
ought not to be regarded as something which foreigners 
made and England paid for. It had exactly the same 
kind of appeal as great literature, and everything that 
could be said in favour of the inclusion of Shakespeare 
in an educational system could be urged equally for 
great music. It was to be noted also that music was 
most prominent in those periods of history which were 
the most splendid and full of life and happiness. For 
our comfort Sir Henry expressed the view that things 
are improving as compared with his early days, when, 
he said, “ every girl was disgraced who could not 
play the piano, and every boy who could.” 

These opinions have a special interest as coming from 
the Vice-Chancellor of Sheffield University and the 
Chairman of the Consultative Committee of the Board 
of Education. One way to give them effect would be 
to give proper recognition to music as a subject in school 
examinations. Another would be to secure that music 
in public elementary schools is taught by competent 
musicians who are also efficient teachers. 
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Guardianship. 


A provincial Board of Guardians has had to wrestle 
with the difficult problem of a small boy who persists 
in escaping from various forms of detention, preferring 
the wind on the heath to the gentle zephyrs of work- 
house benevolence. He has declared his desire to be 
a sailor, an aim which is not unworthy of a young 
Briton, but the Guardians prescnbe an industrial school, 
that outworn device for feeding our prisons. As they 
are many against one, the Guardians are able to apply 
disciplinary measures to the troublesome youngster, 
and the local newspapers record that they have sent 
him to bed for a fortnight. Aga device for enlisting 
the boy’s own efforts in his reformation this might be 
applied to the fat boy in“ Pickwick,” but it is hardly 
likely to curb the restlessness of any ordinary youngster. 
The feeble ingenuity of the punishment leads us to suggest 
that the Guardians should themselves retire to bed for 
the rest of their lives. This might involve their resigna- 
tion from the office of Guardians, but the loss would be 
quite endurable. Failing this mild form of suicide 
they might attend a course of lectures on clementary 
psychology or consult any competent schoolmaster on 
the attributes of the human boy. 


TO MY BATH. 


There you may dream sweet dreams all undisturbed 
And there the seeds of fancy, all uncurbed, 

Freed from the reins of stilted commonplace, 

Go frisking forth into the realms of space, 


And bright, mad, peaceful dreams flock round to 
- bless 


Thee, with great thrice-blessed perfect laziness. 

And all is still, save for the steady drip 

That sends the ripples circling, till they slip 

Silently into nothing. And the lamp 

Shines through the clouds of vapour, warm and damp, 
And then, with solemn, deep, vibrating tone, 

The clock strikes . 3 3 

And the dream of bliss is done. 


3 


LINDISFARNE HAMILTON. 


THE TEACHER AS A STUDENT. 


The London County Council’s Scheme of Classes and 
Lectures for Teachers. 


By a SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


The truth of the dictum attributed by Xenophon to 
Socrates that rulers should be those who know the art of 
ruling has been always accepted by those who follow the 
profession of teaching. For the teacher ever remains a 
student, and none sits so patiently at the feet of learning 
as he who is learned himself. The philosophers of ancient 
Greece—the disciples of old—Dr. Johnson and his Fleet 
Street contemporaries—all reasoned together. Once only 
in the history of learning has truth really been hidden deep 
in a well, and that was when the scientia of the medizval 
ages retreated to the cloisters to escape the evil that men 
do. But the days when men could view broadly, Aristotle- 
like, all branches of learning are gone; specialisation has 
come. And every teacher, either from the necessities of 
his profession or from predilection, must ask himself or 
herself what subject shall be studied in particular. 


Special Conditions in London. 

The size and variety of the London Education service 
readily enable facilities to be provided for the professional 
training of teachers while they are actually teaching. 
The curriculum of the elementary schools, first established 
by the London School Board, was mainly humanistic, 
largely owing to the efforts of Professor Huxley, who was 
chairman of a committee which issued a report which had a 
predominating influence on the Board for many years. 
In 1885, however, depression of trade, the sudden develop- 
ment of German competition, and legislation concerning 
technical: education, all united to produce a demand for 
a more practical curriculum ; hence arose the subjects of 
manual training, hand and eye training, drawing, elementary 
science and domestic economy. These subjects were 
rapidly developed, mainly by the introduction of the special 
classes for teachers employed by the Board. Subsequently, 
special classes on method were introduced for teachers in 
infants’ schools. In 1898, classes in voice production 
were first held, in order to check the frequent absences 
of teachers owing to laryngitis. Over 3,000 teachers 
attended these voice production classes. All the classes 
held by the Board were pedagogic in type. The Technical 
Education Board, however, broke new ground, and it is 
to them that we owe the beginning of the classes of the 
scientific type. The Board were at first prevented by 
statutory limitations from making grants in aid of university 
colleges, but they were not debarred from paying the fees 
of students nominated by them for instruction at these 
colleges. This was the beginning of the present extensive 
scheme of free places at the incorporated colleges and 
schools of the University of London. The forces which 
called the Technical Education Board into being largely 
diverted the curriculum of the schools of the School Board 
for London from one predominantly literary to one with a 
greater freedom for development along industrial lines. 
There was, however, necessarily some overlapping between 
the work of these two authorities, and it was not until 
the London County Council became the education authority 
for London that any real co-ordination took place. 


Recent Developments. | 
In the first years of the Council’s work the classes for 
teachers were mainly tutorial, but each year the tendency 
to make the scheme more humanistic and less vocational 
has increased. This tendency has undoubtedly caused the 
number of teachers participating in the scheme to show 
a steady increase, except during the slump of the war 
years. The first year of peace showed a record attendance, 
or an increased attendance of 150 per cent. as compared 
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with the first year of the previous decade. The courses 
have, in recent years, orientated towards short courses 
of a stimulating character. The great merit of such courses 
is that they keep the teacher in constant touch with 
development of his subject, without necessitating too great 
a demand upon his leisure. 

The following figures show the effect of the development 
of the short course system upon the number of applications 
for admission :— 


Average Average 

No. of No. of 
Period. Courses Applications Average 

Annually. Annually. per course. 

1908-11 210 10,200 
1912-15 180 17,400 97 
1915-18 (war) 48 6,000 123 
IOI9 serans 108 19,596 181 


For the session which begins in September next, nearly 
one hundred courses of this kind have been arranged. 
Walter de la Mare and Laurence Binyon will lecture on 
poetry ; Sir William Beveridge on “‘ Problems of Modern 
Industry ” ; William Poel will illustrate by classes of pupils 
“ How Shakespeare’s Plays should be spoken ” ; Sir Charles 
Lucas will conduct a study circle on “ Africa,” and many 
distinguished university professors will give a short course 
on modern languages, literature, economics, and so on. 
The efforts begun by Lord Sudeley for the better utilisation 
of the national museums and art galleries are being taken 
up again after the inactivity of the period of the war, 
and in consequence a large number of conducted visits 
to these places will be included in the programme. 

Side by side with the development of the classes organised 
directly by the Council there have sprung up a number of 
courses specially organised by the University, but financed 
by the Council. The Council pays the fees of teachers 
attending evening University classes at the London School 
of Economics, King’s College (Evening School of English), 
and University College (Evening Schools of History, 
Geography and Phonetics), and also the fees of teachers 
attending the Institut Francais du Royaume Uni. 


Some Criticisms of the Scheme. 

It will be obvious that a scheme so comprehensive in 
character as that of the Council’s scheme of classes for 
teachers cannot altogether escape criticism. 
however, mainly directed to matters of detail and not of 
principle. There are many teachers who think that the 
classes should be more vocational in character, and that 
they should have a more direct bearing upon the particular 
problems which the teacher has to face in school. On the 
other hand there is the criticism that many teachers who 
work in the more remote suburbs of London are unable 
to receive the same advantages from the scheme as their 
colleagues who are more centrally employed. The last- 
mentioned criticism is one that is almost impossible to 
Overcome, since the whole success of a scheme such as this 
must depend upon having sufficient teachers to form a 
satisfactory audience. Perhaps the disabilities which the 
outlying teachers suffer could be met by a more active 
co-operation between the London County Council and 
local education authorities adjacent to the county boun- 
daries. The writer understands that some such arrange- 
ments were contemplated before the war, and he ventures 
to suggest that section 6 of the Education Act, 1918, which 
provides for co-operation between local education authorities, 
supplies an opportunity for establishing relations so that 
teachers in the outlying suburbs may join up with teachers 
in adjacent neighbourhoods to form a nucleus for additional 
classes of the kind established by the Council in Central 
London. The criticism that the classes are not sufficiently 
pedagogic is one, however, which has never been completely 
answered, and one to which further consideration should 
be given by the London County Council. 


But this ts, 


= « AFTER SCHOOL CARE.” 
By Epwarp W. Horman, B.Sc., Secondary School, Bury. 


Few secondary schools in England have any arrange- 
ments to deal with “‘ After School Care,” that is, any 
organization which concerns itself with the careers taken 
up by the pupils and with their success therein, or with 
the further education of the pupils. This matter is one 
of moment where the parents need to depend upon the 
guidance of the school, both in deciding for what work the 
pupils are suitable, and in placing them in the right kind 
of work, and also in guiding the children as to the best 
ways of continuing their general education or increasing 
their qualifications for their career. The children of more 
wealthy parents can easily obtain advice, and those of 
parents who are themselves well informed naturally need 
less guidance; the child whose parents cannot give the 
necessary advice, and do not know where to obtain it, 
should be able to get help from those who have been the 
teachers, and who should have become its personal friends. 
Here it is uncertain, at present, how far teachers in all 
classes of schools will rise to the highest ideals of social 
service for the coming generation, or how far they will 
adopt a narrower attitude. 


In this connection America is much in advance of this 
country. Mr. H. B. Gray, in his book “ America at School 
and at Work,” states: ‘‘ The problem of watching over 
the well-being of adolescence throughout the United 
States has been an increasing study during the last ten 
years. It has not been left, as in some other countries, to 
the necessarily sporadic efforts of philanthropic agencies ; 
it has been recognised as part and parcel of the educational 
function. In other words a boy or girl is not regarded as 
having disappeared from the active interests of the scholastic 
authorities when he or she has left the school. In pos 
many States . . . it is considered part of the 
function of the Headmaster, acting either by himself or 
through an official specially delegated for the duty, to 
keep in touch with past students until at least the age of 
eighteen.” 


The following is an account of a system of “ After 
School Care ” which has been carried on in connection 
with a large mixed school in the North of England for 
several years. It is an attempt to help the boys and girls 
to enter upon suitable careers on leaving school, and to 
continue their work to the best advantage. 


The scheme is the result of several years’ growth and has 
developed from the small beginning of helping pupils to 
avoid ‘‘ blind alley ” occupations until it now embraces 
a very wide range of activity, dealing with ex-pupils for 
the three years immediately after they leave the school. 
Such a scheme, especially one which has been built up 
with no previous knowledge of anything of a similar nature, 
is hardly likely to be ideal; it will be open to criticism 
and probably could be improved with ease. Its value 
has been proved, however, by its unqualified success. 
Little modification would make the arrangement applic- 
able to any school, and asa work of social welfare any 
trouble taken is well repaid. 


The actual beginning of the work with any pupil occurs 
during the last few months at school after the usual leaving 
notice has been given. Such pupils are encouraged to 
consider very carefully their proposed career, and in any 
cases of doubt or difficulty to speak to the master who is 
responsible for this work. Some question of possible 
future occupation will, of course, have arisen earlier in 
the school course, but definite and careful attention is now 
given to the matter. Not only does the teacher rely upon 
his own experience, which becomes more and more useful 
and valuable each year through the ‘‘ After School Care ’’ 
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work itself, but also there is the fullest co operation with 
the Labour Exchange through the Secretary of the Juvenile 
Advisory Committee. 

The Master in charge of the “ After School Care,” as 
occasion requires, meets the Secretary of the Juvenile 
Advisory Committee and obtains particulars of any change 
in the prospects offered by the occupations likely to be 
taken up by boys or girls from the school. Any special 
cases are noted where either the demand for, or the supply 
of, labour is excessive, and incidentally the opinions of 
employers in regard to the qualifications desired, and the 
reports upon ex-pupils who are employed by them, are 
considered. 

When the number of pupils about to leave is more than 
one or two, as is usually the case at the end of the Summer 
term, the Secretary of the Juvenile Advisory Committee 
pays a visit to the school. Arrangements are made so 
that the pupils may interview the Secretary, and they are 
encouraged to ask for information upon any class of occupa- 
tion, as well as to state their own desires, likes, and dislikes. 
One great value of this interview at the school lies in the 
fact that all school records are immediately to hand and 
the Secretary of the Juvenile Advisory Committee can 
gain a closer personal opinion of and acquaintance with 
the pupil. 

Previous to this, at any time during the term, pupils 
are encouraged to consult the Master in charge about 
their future career, and they usually do so. Even when a 
parent is dealing with the matter himself the opinion of 
the Master is often asked before final arrangements are 
made. Every care is taken, however, both here and 
throughout all this work, to avoid anything in the nature 
of interference ; the object is to help the pupil to find the 
most suitable work, and a parent may have special know- 
ledge which is not at the disposal of others. 

In the case of especially good pupils, particularly those 
who are desirous of, and well fitted for, some special work, 
the Master, either directly in person, or indirectly through 
the Secretary of the Juvenile Advisory Committee, makes 
_ enquiries among suitable business or professional men. 
Many very good pupils have in this way been placed in 
positions offering exceptional advantages, and as a high 
standard of character, work, conduct, and suitability for 
the occupation is required before such direct action is 
etaken, those employers who have engaged pupils in this 
way are always most ready to welcome further boys and 
girls from the school as opportunity offers. Moreover, 
the recommendation from such employers to others is 
very valuable. 

In order to maintain the value of the school recom- 
mendation the utmost possible care is always taken never to 
give a ‘‘character’’ which is not fully deserved. Incidentally 
the knowledge that this is the case has a distinct influence 
upon the general school tone and discipline. 


In the September of each year the following letter is 
sent to all those pupils who have left during the previous 
year :— 

“On behalf of the Headmaster I shall be obliged if 
you will let me have the following information, viz. :— 

(a) The occupation taken up by you on leaving 
school. 

(b) Particulars of the evening classes you intend 
to take during the coming winter. 

I shall be at the Secondary School on day 
next, ———— inst., from 6-30 to 8-30 p.m., when I 
Shall be glad to consult with you regarding your future 
career.” 

At this interview, which is entirely a private and friendly 
chat between master and:pupi, the latter is encouraged 
to make as much use as possible of the special knowledge 


and experience of the master. Particular care is taken 
in the case of those who have obtained positions without 
any intervention on the part of the school in orde: to see 
that they have not drifted into “ blind alley ” occupations. 
The prospects offered by the work taken up are discussed 
and suitable courses of study examined and suggested. 


The following September, and again a year later, another 
letter is sent out with a somewhat different wording, 
viz. :— 

“ I shall be obliged if you will let me know how you 
are p ogressing at your work, and also what evening 
classes you intend to take up during the coming winter.” 

A time is also indicated when the master will be available 
for consultation. 


At the interviews in the second and third years informa- 
tion is obtained showing whether the occupation is proving 
suitable, and to this interview the master may bring private 
knowledge contributed by the employer, either directly 
or through the Secretary of the Juvenile Advisory Com- 
mittee, as to how far the pupil is proving satisfactory. 
Very great care is taken at these later interviews to avoid 
any disturbance of occupation or creation of unrest; the 
danger of “casual” or erratic change is pointed out 
where there is any indication of such possibility, and this 


‘has proved valuable in several cases. Pupils are also 


invited to consult the master in charge of the “ After 
School Care ” either at home or at school on any future 
occasion when help may be desired. 

So far the main aspect considered has been that of 
employment, the finding of the work, and the progress in 
it. Another and not less valuable side has been dealt 
with at the interviews described above. Each year the 
pupil is asked about the course of study he proposes to 
take up, usually at the local technical school: the suita- 
bility of this in connection with the employment is dis- 
cussed and the special value of a ‘‘ course ” of related 
subjects, as against a set of isolated subjects, is gone into 
carefully. One point in this connection which is of some 
value is the fact that the master in charge is able to take 
a wider view of further education than the pupil can 
possibly do, and this wider view will often be explained 
with much future advantage to the pupil. 

Where, as is not infrequently the case, no suitable 
classes or courses of instruction are available locally, every 
effort is made either to find classes in neighbouring towns 
or to arrange for tuition by private coaching or by corre- 
spondence work. This section of the “After School Care”’ 
is the part which is more often required after the pupil 
has been left for several years and has exhausted the 
possibilities of the more elementary classes. It is more 
often necessary, too, for later professional examinations 
in, for instance, Accountancy or Banking. 

If any case is found where no attempt is being made to 
continue the education, the importance of doing so is 
most strongly impressed upon the ex-pupil, and every 
effort is made to arrange a suitable course. 

In the second and subsequent interviews enquiries are 
made about the previous year’s work, and any examina- 
tion results are noted. At first very slight records were 
necessary, but now the scheme has developed, a careful 
and reasonably full record is made in a loose leaf book of 
the various interviews—a specimen is given later. 

The above is a general description of the scheme itself ; 
it is desirable to examine it from several points of view. 

First, the work is valued by parents and pupils, who 
express their appreciation both personally and by letter. 
The following extracts are typical :— 

‘‘ My son is at present learning weaving at —_—__—. 

I shall be very grateful if you will instruct him what 

subjects to take and where he can attend classes. : 

Thanking you for your kindly interest in him. . . .” 
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“I am glad to hear from you, but I am sorry to say 
that it is impossible for me to come at the time you say 
as I am working till I am glad to think that you 
take an interest in me now that I have left school, and 
would be glad of your advice.”’ 


Second, several cases are known where special diffi- 
culties have been overcome by the “ After School Care ” 
work. Naturally most of the records are quite straight- 
forward, but even here the effect of the annual or more 
frequent, interview helps to keep the ex-pupil up to the 
mark during those years which are doubly difficult because 
they are adolescent and because they are the first years 
of work and economic semi-independence. 

The following are two records of special interest in this 
connection :— 

A. B. Left December, 1916. Born July, 1902. 


SEPTEMBER, 1917. Entered Company. Father 
well satisfied with prospects, and this will probably be 
his permanent occupation. Taking 3rd year Commercial 
course. Book-keeping not up to 3rd year standard, so 
advised him to work up at home, using ; 

SEPTEMBER, 1918. Still with Company, but 
expects to leave shortly. Fancies bank or shipping office. 
Discussed prospects and gave information about both 
banking and shipping office. Recommended him to 
consider position seriously, report information to father 
and see me again as soon as possible. Last winter evening 
class results : 2nd class in all subjects, Arithmetic, Theory 
and Practical Commerce, Shorthand, French. This winter 
taking same subjects, but 4th year. 


LATER. Called twice at his home and saw him and his 
parents. Spoke of prospects of bank and shipping office. 
On decision to try and enter bank I saw Mr. ————, of 

Bank, who arranged to see the boy. Has been 
taken on the staff, and after a few weeks Mr. 
spoke most enthusiastically of him. 


The above illustrates a case where a boy left school 
prematurely, under fifteen years of age, in order to enter 
upon work which seemed very promising at the time, but 
which the boy soon found was not congenial and did not 
offer the desired prospects. By the help of the master in 
charge of the “ After School Care” a suitable change 
was made, with due caution, and the boy is now doing well. 

The following record illustrates a case where the work 
originally taken up was intended to be temporary only 
but where the boy afterwards decided to continue and 
proceeded to qualify :— 

X. Y. Left May, 1916. Born November, 1900. 

SEPTEMBER, 1916. With Chartered Accountants. Does 
not care to make accountancy his final occupation, but 
will stay one or two years. To take 2nd year Commercial 
course. 


SEPTEMBER, 1917. Has changed his mind, hkes work 
and intends to make it his permanent occupation. Is 
still at Wishes to qualify as Chartered Accoun- 
tant and would like to take Preliminary Examination of 
the Institute, but is unable to attend classes regularly 
owing to absence from home on business. Father wishes 
to see me; will call at house to-morrow. Boy is taking 
3rd year Commercial course. Passed 2nd year. 


LATER. Saw father on two occasions, have arranged 
private tuition for Preliminary. Father has entrusted 
me with powers to do my best in his son’s interest. Tuition 
commenced January, 1918. Have since seen father to 
advise regarding Articles, and am engaged selecting and 
arranging a correspondence course for Intermediate 
examination. 


Numerous other cases could be adduced, but the above 
extracts from letters and records are sufficient to show 
that the work is appreciated and that it is valuable. 


Certain other points should be considered. Is this, or a 
similar scheme, applicable to other schools ? Undoubtedly 
yes, but with one essential proviso: the one who under- 
takes the work must be the “right kind of person.” 
Anyone who says that the work is hardly worth while is 
most emphatically the ‘‘ wrong kind of person,” and so, 
too, is anyone who grudges time and labour spent in social 
service, for the work takes a good deal of time. The 
greatest qualification needed is faith and enthusiasm. 
Any schoolmaster, or schoolmistress, with sufficient 
breadth of view, tact, and common-sense and interest in 
adolescent boys or girls can soon learn a great deal about 
all kinds of occupations and will find employers very ready 
to help. Moreover the work, as it were, feeds itself. A 
parent in one occupation supplies information useful to 
someone else’s child ; the older ex-pupils are always ready 
to obtain any desired particulars that may be useful to 
members of their old school. In fact to anyone who has 
the necessary enthusiasm, breadth of view, tact, and 
common-sense, coupled with some of the very desirable 
knowledge of the outside world which every teacher should 
possess, numerous methods of gaining information will 
suggest themselves. 


In the above description the careers of girls must be 
considered as being included, though not specifically 
mentioned. A mistress will, of course, undertake the 
“ After School Care” work for girls, and will find no 
difficulty in working out details to fit the particular school, 
district, and class of pupil. Tact, sympathy with youth, 
and care in avoiding interference are necessary ; sympathy 
is mentioned because for ‘‘ after school care’’ to be 
successful there must be full sympathy on the part of the 
teacher and full confidence on the part of the child, who 
must feel strongly that the teacher is a wise and sympathetic 
friend. 


What is the value to the school ? The old scholars feel 
that the school is indeed ‘“‘ their school,” that it retains an 
interest in them after they have left; this helps to create 
a tradition of mutual service and it has also been found to 
have a beneficial influence on incoming pupils, and on 
their parents. When old pupils impress upon young 
children, who they know are about to come to the school, 
that it is permeated by a spirit of friendship and mutual 
helpfulness, the young boy or girl enters the school with a 
feeling of affection already existent, and the first essential, 
to the growth of a good tone in the school, home, or other 
social group is a spirit of mutual liking and affection ; 
corporate life depends upon this and cannot exist without it. 


‘“ After School Care ” is the fitting culmination of the 
work of a secondary school, higher grade school, or con- 
tinuation school. By its means the value of the general 
school work is greatly increased, inasmuch as this ‘“‘welfare 
work ’’ ensures that the teaching and lesson work of the 
previous four or five years have the best opportunities of 
yielding their greatest possible result. The pupils are 
helped, not only to realise the value of the education they 
have already received, but also the necessity of steady and 
continuous effort towards further education and self- 
development, and the material advantages help consider- 
ably to foster the sympathetic and kindly feeling which 
the old scholars have for their school and so indirectly add 
force to those moral and social doctrines which have been 
absorbed during the school life. 


Technical Successes. 


Students of the South of Scotland Technical College, 
Galashiels, have been successful in winning a Drapers’ 
Company scholarship, two exhibitions, other prizes to the 
value of £22, four silver and six bronze medals, at recent 
examinations under the Citv and Guilds of London In- 
stitute. À 
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MELEAGER OF GADARA. 
By F. A. WRIGHT. . 


Poems of Age. 

In the Island of Cos, Meleager lived to an advanced old 
age. Most of his later years were doubtless spent in 
the compilation of the Anthology, and occasionally he 
would have to make a voyage to the great library at 
Alexandria. But we may imagine him generally as 
living quictlyin the quiet island, and composing epitaphs 
and dedications for offerings made at the island shrine. 
And before his death he wrote for his own tomb the two 
epitaphs that are our chief source for the facts of his 
life. 


On a Statue of the boy Praxiteles. 


Praxiteles once wrought from Parian stone 
Love’s body, image of the Cypyian’s son. 

Now the fair god, turned sculptor men to please, 
Sends as his living shape, Praxiteles. 

To the one in heaven amidst the blessed throng, 
To the other here on earth love’s charms belong, 
And happy Cos finds in the godlike boy 

An Eros new to bear young hearts to joy. 


ALP. xii. 56. 


Ne Nimis. 


When from the lightning Bacchus came, 

All soiled with ash and murky flame, 
The nymphs his limbs did lave. 

So now the god their streams desires 

And still remembers those old fires 
When kept from their cool wave. 


A.P. ix. 331. 


The Dead Bride. 


Shrinking in virgin shame, 
Her maiden zone unbound, 
© Fair Clearista came 
And death the bridegroom found. 


At evening by her bower 
The flute’s loud music rose, 
When welcoming the hour 
The noisy portals close. 


At dawn her dirge they sang, 
The marriage hymn fell mute ; 

The mourners’ voices rang, - 
Hushed was the merry flute. 


The torch, which flashed its light 
Upon the marriage bed, 

Lit up for her next night 
The road that dead feet tread. 


A.P. vii. 182. 


Erinna’s Grave. 


As bees the honey sip 

From every opening flower, 
So to Erinna’s lip 

The muses set their dower. 


She wore the poet’s crown 
Upon her virgin brow, 
When Pluto snatched her down 
To grace his bed below. 


Ah, ’twas a word of truth 
That once the wise maid said, 
“ He knows nor shame nor ruth 
Who reigns among the dead.” 


The Victim. 


The suppliant bull roars loud to Zeus 
Dragged as a victim to the altar base. 


A.P. vii. 13. 


for grace, 


Spare him, great lord, for thou wert such as he 
When erst thou bore Europa ‘cross the sea. 


The Poet’s History. 


A foster child of Tyre’s fair isle ; 
The land that gave me birth 


A.P. ix. 453. 


Was where the suns of Syria smile 


On Gadara’s Attic earth. 


From Eucrates there was I bred. 
And when the Muse I tried 
The Graces of Menippus led 
My first steps by their side.* 


A Syrian? Yes. What if I be: 
You need not wondering stand. 
Children of Chaos all are we, 
The world our fatherland. 


Old was I when I wrote this page, 


And soon to pass beneath ; 


For he who lives next door to Age 


Is drawing near to Death. 


An old man I, but full of song ; 
So give me greeting, friend : 
May you, like Meleager, strong, 
Come singing to your end. 


A.P. vil. 417. 


A Self Epitaph. 


Walk gently, stranger, o’er my grave, 


For with the spirits blest 
An old man sleeps beside the wave, 
In well deservéd rest. 


Here Meleager lies, who sang 
The tears and joys of love, 

And all the charms of graces young 
With Muses’ fragrance wove. | 


In Gadara’s land I came to birth, 
Proud Tyre my manhood chose 
This lone isle, with her dear earth, 

Gave to my age repose. 


To all Phcenicians, then—Adieu ; 
To Syrians —Salaam ; 

To Greeks—Farewell. 
Give answer back the same. 


Dear stranger, you 


A.P. vii. 419, 
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ON DORKING. 


By GERTRUDE VAUGHAN. 


IF, as one school of theologians teaches, the intention 
is everything, the title of this article is not only justified 
but necessary. For we did intend to go to Dorking, or, 
to put it more subtly, to-go-an-the-top-of-a-bus-to-sa y- 
Dorking. The reason we did not go there is to be found 
in the psychology of the conductor. It was so obviously 
not in harmony with ours. If, when we asked him quite 
civilly and pleasantly whether there was room for two 
on the top, he had spread out his hands in desolation 
and in a voice charged with emotion had assured us that, 
alas, all the seats were taken as far as Leatherhead, we 
should have gone with him, inside the bus, as far as 
Leatherhead and then sprinted up the stairs. Or if he 
had said---as a tram conductor did one wet night when 
I was unduly persistent-—‘‘ We're f’lup inside, and on the 
top, and underneath,” our whole life from that moment 
might have been different. For it is an alluring problem ! 
what happens if you mean to do one thing and then do 
another ? Do you ever get back ..? 


There remained the possibility that someone might, 
figuratively, drop off. “How”? asked Helen, in her 
matter-of-fact way. He said, “ no one was getting off 
till Leatherhead.” 


“Well, supposing someone got a wireless message 
from America that his uncle had left him all his oil 
shares ; it wouldn’t be dignified for a millionaire’s nephew 
to be on the top of a vulgar bus, and so of course he would 
take a header into the first taxi that came along. That 
would make one seat. Then, if that famous lecturer 
on the Minor Prophets happened to be on the top, and 
unable to control a natural desire to put his famous 
question about where he should place Habakkuk, of 
course someone would give the proper answer, “E can 
‘ave my seat, guv’nor; I’ve ’ad enough of this.” 


“Or,” said Helen, “if we went up and just talked 
quietly about how good they had been to us in the 
small-pox hospital .. 2.” 


“ That’s a chestnut,” I said. 
“ So is Habakkuk,” she retorted. 


“ Well, at any rate the uncle in America is my own 
idea,” I insisted. 


When we arrived at Hampton Court (for none of these 
things happened) it was teatime. The trams to Hampton 
Court are of a leisurely character, and apparently go 
there several times a day for fun. They wag their 
tails as they sail past pleasant and desirable residences 
(not “ To Let ”), sunny open spaces, nice people playing 
tennis (did T say ıt was a Saturday afternoon ?), kind 
fathers making rabbit-hutches for bobbed and bare- 
legged little girls in back gardens, purling streams, 
meadows, and a black goat. “ I have decided not to go 
to Amcrica,” I said. 


“ A tram to Hampton Court does quite as well as a 
week's train journey across the States. How many 
weeks is it since we left the Broadway ? ” 


“Six, I think,” yawned Helen. 


Something of the tram’s leisured mood descended 
upon us. We had tea at a nice large restaurant, because 
Helen said that if we went to the proper tea place we ` 
shouldn't enjoy it for feeling that people were wanting 
our tableall the time. Then we strolled into the gardens, 
passed the first of the statues of ‘Ercles, as Helen will 
call him, stopped to fall in love with the Dutch garden 
where a bubbling little fountain, like a glass parasol, 
industriously keeps 1ts lump of moss 2 bright emerald 
green, and prim box-tree peacocks strut without getting 
any further, and the grass comes up between the uneven 
tiles of the paths. “ They're so right, those paths,” 


said Helen. k: 


We paid our pennies to look at the famous vine; 
we leaned on the wall of the King’s privy garden. .. 
Ah, yes, I did..... 


At the Long Water we lingered with the crowd to 
watch the swans (“Come and feed the dicky-birds, 
sonny,” a man said to his little boy ; so at least Helen 
declares), and we sat on a seat and wondered how it 
felt to be a resident in the Palace, and what would 
have happened if RQutch William hadn’t fancied the 
job of kingship . . . and finally, how to get home in 
one hour when by the very shortest route took at least 
two. 


Still in the tram mood, we strolled towards the gates. 
It was when we had put one large lawn, several gravelled, 
paths, and another statue of ’Ercles between ourselves 
and the Long Water that I became aware that the fat 
red leather bag . . . that the bag which had hung all 
the afternoon securely on my arm hung there no longer, 
that where it should have been there was space, infinity, 
the ewigkeit. ‘‘ And it’s got everything in it!” I ex- 
claimed, in consternation ; “ Everything !”’ 


Helen did not say “ Wool-gathering !” as I had 
expected she would. She followed me in a mad chase 
back to the seat we had just left, by the Long Water, 
where the people were still feeding the stately ‘ dicky- 
birds.” Mentally I rehearsed a cheerful ‘‘ Oh, how 
lucky ! Where did you find it?” as I examined the 
numerous and varied bags on people’s arms, followed by 
“ You will just come along to the man at the gate, 
wont you, and tell him just where you picked it up? ” 
supposing they were restive and declared that my bag 
was their bag. 


“ I should think you could describe that bag in your 
sleep,” Helen said, four hours later. For we did all 
the things that one does when one loses things in London. 
And even I, plunged in melancholy, was able to feel 
that compensations are to be found in the direst of 
losses of bags. For everyone was so sorry about that 
bag... They simply pourcd out gallons of the milk of 
human kindness .. . . and they all told us about the 
lady who lost her ear-ring in the Maze, and who, when 
she went back to look for it, lost her purse . . . and 
found neither. “ Some people,” said the only pessimist 
in the gardens, “are just on the look-out for people 
leaving their bags about on the seats.” 


But not so our great friend. “ What, lost your bag, 
Miss ? Dear, dear! Well, I do hope you'll find it, I'm 
sure. Highgate did you say you came from? Why, 
I did all my courting at Highgate. Now, let me have the 
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. redleather bag . . . containing a black 
. a Treasury note for 


particulars . . 
leather silver-mounted purse . . 
one pound .. . some odd change . . . . some stamps 
. also in the bag a fountain pen in case . . . two 
pairs of gold-mounted rimless glasses . . . Dear, dear ! 
Now I wonder what I gave for this pair? Two pounds, 
I shouldn’t be surprised, and that would be before the 
war. Well, well ! that’s enough to identify the bag.” 


“ There’s a lot more,” I said, sadly, yet stoically. 
At the back of my mind I was picturing myself all through 
the coming week, while I waited for a new pair of glasses, 
wrestling with manuscripts and proofs and “ make-up,” 
with a magnifying glass in one hand and red pencil 
(a proper “ lit’ry gent,” as Helen loves to introduce me, 
uses a blue one, but red is so much more cheerful and 
dashing), scissors and paste-brush in the other. “ Then 
there’s a letter, and a bundle of galleys...” 


I think he jibbed at the galleys. He took off his 
glasses and addressed us, ex cathedra, on lost property. 
“If the bag has been picked up by an honest person,” 
he said, in summing up, “ you may be sure that you'll 
get it back either through us or through the police 
outside. But now” (hespoke as one enjoining a religious 
duty) “ you mustn’t forget to go to the police outside 
before you go home. Now, you won't forget that, will 
you ? ” 


We vowed solemnly that whatever else we forgot, we 
would not forget the police outside, and, still eyeing all 
the bags we met, we went out of the gardens. “ Of 
course,” I said, “ I have no appetite; but I suppose 
we ought to have dinner.” 


We confided in the waiter that, having lost most of 
thè money we had brought with us, we must have a 
very moderate meal. And, as usual on these occasions, 
the bill came to a good deal more than if we had ordered 
the dinner on the menu, even apart from the generous 
tip we felt it our duty to give him in return for his 
sympathy. 


“ I wonder where your bag is?” said Helen, by way 
of making checrful conversation, when I had almost 
succeeded in forgetting it for a moment. 

“I didn’t 
. and that 


“ I believe that old vine took it,” T said 
trust it at the time, with those long arms . . 
great age.” 


“ Wel, you couldn’t have chosen a nicer place to 


lose it,” said Helen. “ The gardens are simply lovely.” 


“ I didn’t choose to lose it,” I said. `“ It just went 


away.” 


At eleven p.m. we were tearing up the road to our 
local police station (“ Always open, ever ready,” the 
constable on point duty had assured us when we asked 
him if we should find anyone there at that time of night). 


“ I shall buy a lot of pockets,” I said, as we came 
away, after describing the bag once more, “ and plaster 
them all over me. I don’t care if I do look like the 
White Knight. Of course they jibed at us and said 
it was always ladies who lost things. And, anyhow, 
bags are pre-historic and silly. The person who invented 
them was probably the head of a gang of thieves who 
ought to have been shot at sight. 


Perhaps St. Anthony had more to do with the finding 
of the bag than anyone else after all. He is my patron 
saint —-that is to say, he shares with the Siamese Twins | 
the date of my birth ia all the diaries I have ever known. 
When I lose things I am always polite enough to mention 
it to him. And itis a fact that on two former occasions 
I have lost that very same bag and found it again 
through his intervention at least, [ had told him about 
it. So IT mentioned it again on this occasion, with 
apologies for troubling him. And before we were up 
next morning there was a telephone call. The bag was 

safe, acd at Hampton Court. A keeper had see 1 it 
sitting ona wall -the wall of the King’s privy garde 1— 
and had at first taken it for a cat. 


“ I should butter its feet next time you take it ont,” 
said Helen. 


“ I felt sure it would turn up,” I said, “ because all 
the people in the gardens were such nice people —like 
ourselves, I mean.” 


said Helen : 


’ 


“I know exactly what you mean,” 
“ people of the respectable artisan class ” 


“ What really intrigues me,” I pursued, ignoring her 
last remark, “is what happens when you don’t do the 
thing you set out to do? Should I have lost my bag 
if we had gone to Dorking ? ” 


Helen said something rude about my being capable of 
losing it anywhere, but [ignored that, too, and explained 
that what I meant was, taking it in its deep philosophical 
sense, and not in the sense of the Woman Who Took the 
Wrong Turning, what did happen? When, for examole, 
you went down one path, knowing that it was not the 
path you meant to go down, did you ever get back to 
the point you would have got to if you had gone down 
the one you meant to go down? “ The first might be 
the first-best and the second the second-best,” I 
elaborated, carefully. “ Or there might not be, on the 
face of it, anything to choose between them. I suppose 
it really comes back to the old controversy about Free- 
will, Determinism, and so on.” 


“ T ve cut the sandwiches,” said Helen. ‘ As we have 
to go and get your bag, we are going to start now, and 
take our lunch and eat it on the bank of the river.” 


“ That settles it so far,” I said; “for if we had gone 
to Dorking I shouldn’t have lost my bag, and we 
shouldn’t have met such nice people (though of course 
they may be charming at Dorking), and so it wouldn't 
have been found (don’t interrupt), and so we shouldn't 


have had two days running at Hampton Court. So 
I’m really glad we dorked . 

“ Glad we—-what ?” 

“ Dorked ! lve made a new verb, to dork. You 


see the present participle, or whatever they call it now, 
was there already. It’s a nice verb: TI dork, thon 
dorkest, down to they dorquent, q-u-e-n-t, of course, 
being plural.” 


“ The verb ‘to hurry-up’ is more to the point,” said 
Helen, crushingly. “ Do put on your hat and come along 
else we shall never get there. And,” she added, 
witheringly, “ you'll be talking about Hampton Courting 
next... 


“Never! that is only done at Highgate, which is 
quite unconjugatable.” 
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SUBJECTS AND METHODS. 


Dalcroze in Geneva. 


Wuy do not more people go to Geneva for the Dalcroze 
fetes, which take place annually ? There could be no more 
charming or more fruitful holiday. Geneva is in itself 
such an enchanting place, and Geneva in June is Geneva 
at its best. 

"YT have just come back from the performance of 
‘“ Narcisse?” and ‘‘Les Premiers Souvenirs.” I looked 
to sec if there were any fellow-countrymen amongst the 
packed audience, but I fear there were none. A great 
revolutionary movement is in progress in the educational 
world, and all farsighted masters and mistresses of schools 
should try to make their knowledge of Eurhythmics first 
hand. Perhaps later on M. Dalcroze will give perform- 
ances in August, when teachers can more easily attend. 

The theatre itself is worth a visit. Itis built on the lines 
with which Norman Craig has made English people familiar, 
in movable blocks, the scenery formed by neutral coloured 
curtains of the same tone as the blocks—the illusion of 
places and properties being made entirely by the per- 
formers. This method is well-known to Dalcroze students, 
but for those who have not seen these demonstrations I will 
describe it more fully. In Narcissus, for instance, the 
pool plays the most important part in the scenery. The 
pool was created by five girls who lay in a group at the base 
of a high block which formed, as it were, the wall of the 
pool. The movement of the water was suggested very 
slightly, sometimes continuously for a moment or two, 
and then again by perfect stillness and by perfectly indicated 
lines. The result was that I, at least, had an impression 
of a sleeping pool, occasionally stirred by the wind, much 
more intense than I have ever had from any scene painting 
representing the same idea. 

The feeling of forest stillness was also very wonderful. 
And the dancing nymphs swaying amongst the foliage 
were exquisite. The dressing was a failure. The costumes 
of the girls, cut half-way to the knee, took away much of 
their natural grace of movement. The human figure is 
composed of certain planes, and if these planes are cut in 
any way, proportion is interfered with, and clumsiness 
ensues. I have heard that the susceptibilities of many 
old ladies are ruffled by the bare arms and legs of the Dal- 
croze performers. If this is really so, the sooner they learn 
that nudity is not indecency the better for their chance 
of artistic perception and for the morals of the rising 
generation. 

England has much to learn from the Continent in 
music. But she is probably ahead in the sense of physical 
perfection. Dalcroze demonstrations should be very 
beautifully carried out in England. There is a great future 
for schools in this adventure. Eurhythmics is the safest 
expression of joy for the young. It is joy without sex appeal. 
All the wonder of plastic movement, of rhythm, of colour, 
of passion, can be introduced into this form of art, whilst 
preserving ‘an impersonality as strict as that of sculpture. 

Of ‘‘ Les Souvenirs ” it is difficult to speak, so much was 
compressed into a short period. When the first performance 
was over, I had not formed a very clear conception of it. 
I felt it was a little sentimental, and impossible to be 
understood from any but the Latin standpoint. 

The second time I saw it I was greatly moved. It is 
dificult for Northern people to get inside the Latin 
atmosphere, and especially the Latin attitude towards 
childhood. Even those who have lived a good deal in 
Latin countries are occasionally rather confused by the 
self-consciousness of the Latin outlook. We prefer the 
Scandinavian or the German which corresponds very nearly, 
with perhaps rather more tenderness in it, to the English 
standpoint. But “ Les Souvenirs” is a very lovely 


By Mrs. HUTH JACKSON. 


and very touching piece of work and the movements of 
the children, especially the dancing of the little Norwegian, 
entrancing. Madame Dalcroze’s singing was very remark- 
able. She is a most charming artist; and had I space I 
would like to say much more of the grave beautiful reading 
of the poet, M. Jacques Cheneviere. 

I am not interested in the performers’ names, as one of 
the wonderful things about Dalcroze demonstrations is 
that one thinks of the interpreters as the characters them- 
selves, and not of them by their off-the-stage personalities, 
very much as one does after great performances of Wagner; 
but the director of the rhythmic movement groups was 
Miss Annie Beck, who also represented Echo. 

The Mendelssohn Fugue rather disappointed me. It was 
curious from the musical point of view but seemed to 
fail as an artistic whole. It was not all of a piece, and there 
was a certain sensation of strain. But though I criticise, 
yet in the face of this marvellous achievement I feel as a 
dog might who stands on his hind legs and criticises the 
human being who is teaching him to walk. 


Lesson Taking. By Litian DALY. 


In.the course of time certain phrases drop out of use 
because the things they stand for cease to exist. “ Bleeding 
the patient ” is no longer current in medical conversation, 
because doctors have given up that method of cure. In 
like manner “ giving a lesson” dates the educationai 
thought of the person who uses this phrase. 

In the past teachers taught from the standpoint of what 
there is to be known. We now teach from the standpoint 
of what of fact or of truth a child can grasp at any given 
age. This is no new idea. Thring ridicules the process ot 
trying to fill ‘ a kettle with the lid on.” But great thoughts 
on education take some time to circulate in practice. If 
the aim of education is to develop power in the child— 
mental and moral as well as physical power—we must put 
the child first and the lesson second in our thought, or we 
only waste our own effort and the time of the child, if we 
do not injure him. 

Now as soon as we include the child in our process of 
teaching we make a discovery, 7.e., that many lessons 
given to our own satisfaction, it may be, have never reached 
the class. A lesson given is not necessarily a lesson taken. 
The reasons are various. 

1. Sometimes we advance matter beyond the grasp of 
that particular age of child. 

Let me illustrate. Ask a class of six year old to draw a 
bucket or any other object involving the observation of an 
ellipse. The result leads thoughtful people to postpone 
such objects, as they require the exercise of a power that 
the child of six has not yet got. He will have it later, if 
watched and helped sensibly. The unthinking person 
commonly draws on the blackboard for the children to 
copy. But how has this helped the child ? In the first 
place one drawing cannot represent what children sitting 
at different ends or sides of a class-room are supposed to 
be seeing, because each one sees from his own seat and his 
own eye-level; hence every child is seeing a different 
thing. So no ‘child is by this method being helped to 
observe the object before him. What happens is that no 
child looks at the object. They all copy the teacher's 
drawing. And that is not an ellipse, but a flat surface of 
a more or less oval shape. So the lesson may produce 
certain results in brown paper and chalk, but no help in 
the observation of ellipses has been accomplished 

We sin more seriously still in’ our moral training of 
children. We thoughtlessly punish little children for 
faults that they themselves have no proper consciousness 
of. Father Tyrell says of himself at the age of five, “I 
supposed I was naughty because I was told I was.” And 
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n “ The Noisy Years,” by Margaret Dearmer, we have the 
pathetic, but useful, story of a truthful little boy driven 
into untruthfulness in efforts to satisfy a grown-up person’s 
lecturings on some puzzling conception that she called 
“ telling the truth.” 


Why does no child ever forget that Henry VIII. had 
many wives ? Why do few children, if any, get the foggiest 
understanding of the real issues in his reign that matter 
because they have affected the course of history ever since ? 
I think because the one is well within the child’s mental 
grasp; the other is totally outside the interest and under- 
standing of children at the age at which it is presented to 
them, and as it 1s presented to them at that age. 


“ Behold I stand at the door and knock ” is the method 
of the great Educator of Humanity. Our method is to 
rush in at our own time, and pay little heed to whether or 
not our voices are heard. Enough that we have uplifted 
them. 


2. ‘Sometimes we fail in our teaching because we do not 
ask for the co-operation of the class. ‘‘ Little can be 
taught, because little can be learned unless the mind of 
the learner is out on its own account, looking, listening, 
wondering, questioning, combining, attending, thinking. 
It is by his own activity that the learner learns. All his 
education is in a sense self-education, with nature, life, 
books, and teachers as his material for finding answers to 
questions involved in his research. Al] answers to questions 
that have not been asked fall, as it were, on the roadside 
and perish.” 


Education is only possible when mind touches mind. To 
get at the minds of our children, two things at least are 
essential. (a) Children must be encouraged to ask ques- 
tions. All persons when they are interested tend toask ques- 
tions, and it is our business as teachers to guide this tendency 
with a view to cultivating a method of enquiry appropriate 
to the matter in hand. (b) Teachers must pay thoughtful 
attention to answers given by children to questions asked 
by them. 


Now the great difficulty to-encouraging questions from 
children is the teacher’s own want of knowledge. As long 
as a teacher must teach every subject, she, or he, cannot 
be proficient in any. In many schools this is recognised, 
and a certain amount of specialisation is encouraged in 
secular subjects. More might be done for the teaching of 
Scripture in the same direction, since the Scripture 
lesson can be placed at four different periods of the day's 
time-table. There is no need for the convention of Scrip- 
ture being taught to every class in the first period of the 
day. Nor does there seem to be any educational grounds 
for every class having Scripture lesson every day. 

Many teachers, even when not specialists, find it bene- 
ficial to study one subject for, say, six months or a year, 
and then go on to another subject. Teachers who have 
tried this say that they not only gain in their power to 
teach by a better knowledge of the subjects studied, but 
that they have found even greater benefit to themselves as 
teachers through the discovery of how much they do not 
know, and of how much there is to be known. They find 
themselves on a higher level of thought altogether ; hence 
better educators of others. To continue a thought referred 
to above, the picture of supping together implies the pres- 
ence of the feast to be shared; and too often the meal 
provided by us teachers suggests very “ reduced rations ” 
indeed. ` 

How do we know whether or not our lesson is being 
taken ? In great measure by thoughtful attention to the 
answers given to our questions. ‘‘ The complete sentence ’ 
reply has been much caricatured, as when in answer to 
“ How many pencils arein my hand : J” a child is made to say, 
“There are four pencils in your hand.” People do not 
speak like that in ordinary life. The natural and therefore 


correct reply is “ Four.” But the ‘‘ complete sentence,” 
when we mean, as we ought to mean, the sentence that 
completely and accurately expresses thought, is not paid 
enough attention to. 


When teaching numbers by the dominoes method, we 
have heard it said, “ What must I do to make picture 3 
into picture 5? ” Much hand flourishing and utterances 
of “ Two.” One would expect the next question to be, 
“ What must I do with two?’ But no. The comment 
was, ‘‘ Yes, I must add two.” But the children hadn't said 
so, and I found by testing that some were not sure whether 
it was a case for rubbing out, or putting on, spots. So the 
result was nil: those that did not know may or may not 
have learnt. The teacher had not discovered which were 
which. “If I pour some muddy water on blotting-paper, 
what happens?” “ Sinks,’’ says a boy. He may have 
known what he meant, or he may not. The question, 
“ What sinks ? ’? would have had the eftect of making sure 
that his own thought was clear to his own mind. 


“Why is ‘men’ plural number?” “ Because it is 
more than one,” is another example of the kind of sloppy 
work that goes by the name of teaching, where a string of 
words is accepted with no real care as to whether the child 
has any clear thought in his mind or not. We “ give our 
lesson ” but do not reach our pupils” minds. Perhaps, 
indeed, because we “did psychology,” that phrase so 
delightfully accurate in its expression of the truth. 


Such instances deal with answers that call for probing 
to make sure that understanding exists behind words. 
Another class of answers reveals real error. These must 
not be put aside as ** wrong,” since it is our business to put 
mind right. They are of various kinds, but are all to be 
dealt with in one way, namely, the attempt on the teacher’s 
part to ascertain why the child said that. „Itis of little use 
to ask the child directly ; we must ask our own thought. 
Erroneous answers due to haste can easily be disposed of 
by some such direction as ‘ Think again,” or “ Do you 
mean that ? ” Error based on thought is more interesting 
and at the same time more difficult to deal with. “ Im- 
personal verbs are verbs that tell us about the weather,” is 
the mistake of a thinking child. The child that parsed 
“swam ” (in the sentence “ The man swam the river ’’) as 
an intransitive verb, ‘' because the river was just the same 
when the man got out,” makes us re-examine our teaching 
about transitive verbs. A child like that is a blessing, in 
that it keeps our minds alive in a daily routine that is apt 
to deaden those who are not educators by very choice and 
interest. ‘‘ If we are saying the same thing at thirty as 
we did at twenty, or at forty as at thirty, we may know 
that we are professionally dead,” are the words of a wise 
educational authority. A training college certificate need 
not be a “death” certificate, but there is the awful possi- 
bility. Rightly understood, it is rather a certificate of 
birth, in that the individual is now in a position to learn 
on his own account and profit, so as to grow, by his own 
experience. Again, there is another type of answer due 
to total blanks in a child’s mind. This is especially likely 
to occur where stories and books have been written for 
children of somewhat different experience from the children 
who use them. ‘ A cot,” familiar to the child with a 
nursery, may be foreign to the child of the one-roomed 
home. One notices this, too, in history lessons, where life 
in the past is not realised as being different from to-day. 
In the “ High Roads of History ” there occurs the phrase, 
‘the country people sided with Charles” (Charles I.). 
Unexplained, this may absolutely reverse the true aspect © 
of history on this point, where ‘ country people ” convey 
to children the cottager. A little London child once said 
that “ Crusades were Holy wars against Turkeys,” revealing 
a mental blank with regard to Turks. Turkeys were 
everyday sights on coSter barrows, Turks were unknown. 
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In this case pictorial illustration of statement was what was 
needed. Blanks must be filled in. Again, a child who 
said that pyramids were night-hghts showed that adver- 
tisements on the road to school had made an appeal that 
pictures in school had failed to do. A curious misconcep- 
tion arising from vocabulary was shown by the child who, 
when asked to name some things carried by ships, said, 
“ Purposes.” Or the child who said “ tradition ” meant 
having a great trade. In the latter case the child’s pro- 
nunciation, “‘ tra-dition,”’ suggested to me a possible mistake 
through association of sound, and I asked what the word 
meant. In the other case, the way a boy read the sentence 
suggested possible misunderstanding. 

Such are some facts of experience that suggest to us 
how we may perfect our efficiency as educators of the 
young, if we really care about them as individual minds 
with puzzles and difficulties each of its own kind. 

Further mutual profit is to be got when we know our 
work well enough to be questioned. Children’s questions 
are very self-revealing, hence enlightening to us. They 
show us even better than answers where the child’s mind 1s— 
what guidance it wants—and they often warn us as to the 
etiects we are producing. A teacher once, by a graphic 
description of Old Testament catastrophe, provoked the 
question from a small, timid child: “ Please, is that God 
dead yet?" a somewhat desperate reflection on her idea 
that she was teaching religion, and suggestive of the neces- 
sity for wise choice of subject matter adapted to the 
spiritual development of the child at any given age. 

To be questioned is to feel that children are filling in the 
blanks in their minds by their own activity, and so are 
really learning in the best and most durable way. But to 
be questioned is to undertake a big responsibility—-that of 
reliability. Children are curiously clear-sighted, but are 
for the most part well-mannered, and so we often escape 
knowing how we fail to be honest with them. We may not 
evade answers ; we must know, or say straight out that we 
do not. We usually can know. If we prepare our lesson 
with our class in our thought, we can usually foresee 
difficulties that are likely to present themselves to the 
children, and so be ready to deal with them. In senior 
classes questions of fact may come up which we had not 
foreseen, therefore not prepared ; but a properly educated 
class 1s reasonable, and does not think less of a teacher 
because they cannot deal with a question of the kind off- 
hand. In such a case the fact can be looked up. Indeed, 
there is much training in selecting what facts to know and 
what facts not to burden one’s mind with. And the teacher 
with whom, or for whom, a class can discover something, 
loses nothing as a teacher, and often gains much as a com- 
panion and friend. 


Experiments in Education. By ‘“ ADVENTURER.” 


I. The following is an account of a rather unusual 
experience which the writer was fortunate enough to have 
in France. In a school of Belgian refugees, whose 
“ directeur ’’ interpreted our róle of ‘‘ professeur d’educa- 
tion physique ” in a very broad and liberal sense, we had 
ample opportunity for experiments of all kinds. The 
colony was mixed, boys and girls being together all day 
long. 

It is impossible to describe here the difficulty we had in 
teaching these children to play— for this instinct was quite 
suppressed within them. Suffice it to say that we gradually 
developed the social element, from “ French cricket ” to 
cricket, and soon. Above all, the swimming was success- 
- ful, 150 being able to swim at the end of a season as against 
five at the beginning. Bathing was mixed also. We our- 
selves, co-educationists from the beginning, yet learned 
to disencumber oursclves of a good deal of lingering 
prudishness. One of us, too keen on the “ proprictics, 
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cautioned the boys about undressing, which was always 
done on the bank. For the first time we overheard doubtful 
jests and talk. Asa rule the children had only one thought, 
to get out of their clothes and into the water. The whole 
experience was to us a complete vindication of extreme 
co-education, 

Our scouts (boys) and Indiennes (girls), being organised 
more on the lines ofthe Seton Indians than B.P. Scouts 
and Girl Guides, were soon formed into a Lodge of the 
‘Order of Woodcraft Chivalry,” for details of which 
readers may be referred to the “ Adventurer’s Handbook,” 
published by the Swarthmore Press. The Lodge thus 
formed became an important and powerful element in the 
school. It was very much resented by several of the 
professeurs, whose ideas of discipline were old, Prussian, 
and military. Our scouts’ originality and initiative were 
anathema to them. And yet, in spite of all, our children 
made wonderful progress. The initiative we sought to 
encourage by leaving it free to develop was the verv 
thing most of the professeurs feared, and their opposition 
was for some time a great obstacle. But the experiment 
left its mark on those children, and many of them to-day, 
at home,in Belgium, are handing on to their younger 
brothers and sisters the hatred of the ugly, the love of 
freedom, the desire and will to do something, which they 
acquired at Le Glandier. 

I should like to call readers’ attention to the “‘ Common 
Council.” This institution, so well organised by Thompson 
Seton, was very unfortunately omitted by Baden Powell, 
whose scouts arose from the Seton Indians. It is, I believe, 
the most important element in woodcraft chivalry. It 
provides a training in civics which is incomparable, and 
which is-nowhere supplied in the ordinary school. For 
actual details Seton's ‘' Book of Woodcraft ’’ may be con- 
sulted, and the ‘‘ Adventurer’s Handbook.” 


a * k k * * 


II. Our experiments at Le Glandier were conducted 
under such exceptional circumstances that one might 
doubt whether the ideals which formed their basis are 
applicable to the ordinary school. .In a strict sense, they 
are not. The ordinary school, however, has always the 
possibility of becoming an extraordinary one, and educators 
realise nowadavs that the rashest of experimenters is 
less likely to do more harm than the old, *“ fossilised ” 
pedagogue. Particularly is it desirable that experiments 
be made in the direction of self-government, for this 1s the 
most valuable training in civics that can be given. The 
writer himself has introduced a large measure of self- 
government in a school which is only just beginning to 
become modern. It was begun in the first form, that is, 
with the youngest boys. The Form Committee, democrati- 
cally elected, is the class executive, and supervises all its 
activities, library, natural history museum, and aquarium, 
history plays (we act most of our history in the first 
form), and punishments. The latter are nominally given 
by the teacher, but are awarded by the president for 
the committee. The amount of initiative which appears 
when children are set free in this way is surprising. They 
beg to continue work all through *“ break,” they rehearse 
their history out of school hours, they bring me lots of 
original composition, poetry, prose, and drama, some of it 
extraordinarily good, and all written in their spare time. 
They have formed a class library (one may guess the back- 
wardness of the school from the absence of this essential), 
a Natural History Society (the lower forms being excluded 
from the “ Field Club ”) all by themselves, and with only 
occasional aid from a master. 

If this can be done in one term in an old-fashioned, 
rigidly-disciplined school, with a distinct snobbish opposition 
from the seniors, what may not be done in one which is 
more frec and up-to-date ? 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL NOTES. 


By Our Own CORRESPONDENT. 


The Outlook. 


The immediate outlook for the schools is not of the best. 
The new Act is not at work under the most favourable 
conditions. Unrest at home and complications abroad do 
not favour a whole-hearted administration. Already the 
economist is abroad, and we have wiseacres shaking their 
heads at the estimated cost of the new schemes. The 
education of the people is a subject on which all and sundry 
enthuse until the bill is presented, and then enthusiasm 
wanes. Seventy-three millions for education! The 
mere mention of such a sum is apparently sufficient to cause 
the education enthusiast himself to pause. The politician 
makes capital of a hundred millions wasted on armaments, 
but in his inmost thoughts does not regard the sum as 
preposterous, although it has been worse than wasted ; 
but seventy-three millions on education is somet} ing 
beyond a joke. It is the spending of money in an unheard 
of manner on something which has always been run on 
starvation lines, and the little enthusiasm he had worked 
up for education during the progress of the war at once 
begins rapidly to wane. It scarcely occurs to him or the 
public generally that to run the education machine on the 
ordinary pre-war lines must necessarily be more costly 
now. Books, paper, apparatus, salarics, repairs, buildings, 
all cost far more than in 1913-14. The cost would have 
been at least double the pre-war cost apart from any 
developments under the 1918 Act, so that the anticipated 
seventy-three millions is, after all, anything but a sur- 
prising development of our new education policy. 


Continuation Schools. 


The new continuation schools are likely to be hampered 
by the increased cost of materials, buildings, and salaries. 
Also, the dearth of qualified teachers is a serious stumbling- 
block to their rapid development. In London the schools— 
twenty-two in number—are to be opened in January, 1921. 
The principals of the schools have been appointed and about 
400 teachers have been selected for the work. Quite a 
large number of these teachers have been chosen from the 
staffs of the ordinary schools, and I am wondering how 
they are to be spared. It is well known the London 
ordinary schools were short of their authorised staffs by 
about 1,000 before the holidays, and that the list of first 
appointments as regards men is far below strength. It 
seems, then, that for some considerable time London 
education will suffer from a scarcity of teachers. What 
obtains in London will obtain elsewhere, and especially in 
those towns and districts where the scales of salaries are 
no better than the provisional minimum of the Burnham 
Committee. 


The Burnham Report. 


It appears to be fairly well known that the Burnham 
Committee, at its last meeting, on 30th July, finished its 
work on the “ four scales "’ to be set up, and that it only 
remains now for the report to be drafted and agreed to 
as a whole. I believe the next meeting is to be held on 
16th September. The report may therefore be expected 
in the very early autumn. As far as I can hear, there will 
be very little in the report as regards the scales other than 
is already well known 


It is anticipated that the report will embody the means 
whereby competition between authorities for the services 
of teachers may be prevented. How this is to be done with 
four different scales of salaries in operation is puzzling, 
uniess by an arrangement between authority and authority. 
not to engage the services of cach others existing teachers. 
I do not anticipate a provision to this effect will appear 
in the report of the Burnham Committee. The teacher 
representatives would never dream of accepting such an 
arrangement. The danger lies elsewhere. Already one 
authority with a large number of existing vacancies has 
ceased to advertise for teachers outside its own service. 
It is depending upon the output of the training colleges. If 
this is to be the general policy, students leaving the colleges . 
must choose at the very outset of their careers as teachers 
where they wish to spend their lives as teachers. Change of 
district will tend to become increasingly difficult. The 
teacher will no longer be able to control his own movements, 
When the report is issued it must be read not only tor what 
it contains but for what it may possibly lead to in the 
direction I have indicated. 


Reasons for Delay. 

There is already much disappointment at the delay in 
issuing the report. Many teachers have, I am sure, been 
thinking on entirely wrong lines as to its effect on their 


salaries. Some are believing these will be improved 
immediately. They forget they are at present compelled 


by agreement not to bring N.U.T. pressure for improvement 
until the period of peace under the provisional minimum 
scale has run out. Any immediate improvement to be 
effected under the report soon to be issued must therefore 
necessarily be by the goodwill of the local education 
authority. I anticipate many difliculties even should a 
local authority be willing to improve its scale of salaries 
by adopting one of the new scales of the Burnham Com- 
mittee. Which scale shall be adopted? I understand 
this is to be decided in the first place by agreement between 
the local teachers and the local education authority. 
What a period of argument, not to speak of wrangling ! 

It has been understood all along that the highest scale 
is to apply to the London area. It was anticipated that the 
Burnham Committee would at any rate define the London 
area. I hear it has failed to come to an agreement. The 
London area is, within certain limits, to be defined by 
agreement between the teachers and the local education 
authorities in the neighbourhood of the metropolis. Already 
one or two of these authorities have agreed, tentatively, 
to adopt Grade III scale! Surely this is to give away the 
position beforchand. I hope the teachers in the London 
area will sit tight for some time yet. 

It is not to be expected that authorities already entitled 
to a period of peace under the Provisional Minimum Scale 
till 1922, and in some cases till 1923, will give a better scale 
withont a quid pro quo. What will the quid pro quo be ? 
I think it will most likely be a FURTHER EXTENSION OF THE 
PERIOD OF PEACE. It is not easy to forecast the attitude 
of teachers generally to the forthcoming report, but I ven- 
ture to say its provisions will be less welcome than were 
those of the P.M.S. The outlook is not rosy by any means. 


Classification of Schoolboys. 


According to Sir John Maclure, headmaster of Mill Hill 
School, there are four classes of schoolboy :— 
Those who would play and not work. 
Those who would work and not play. 
Those who would do neither if they could help it. 
Those who did their_best at both work and play. 
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SCOTLAND. 


Memorandum on Teachers. . 

The National Committee for the Training of Teachers 
has issued a memorandum pointing out the position and 
prospects of teachers in Scotland. Reference is made to 
the importance of teaching, its development under the 
provisions of the Act of 1918, the improvements in salary 
scales and pension schemes, etc. Special inducements 
are held out to demobilised men of good education who are 
anxious to adopt teaching as a profession. 


Glasgow Education Dispute. 

Much interest has been aroused in the dispute between 
the Glasgow Education Authority and the Scottish Educa- 
tion Department on the subject of “ approved expendi- 
ture.” Glasgow claims that expenditure on salaries 
above the figures laid down in the national minimum 
scales should be treated as approved for grant purposes ; 
the Department refuses to pay its share of such excess. 
The recent discussion in Parliament upholds the Depart- 
ment’s view, and it now remains to be seen if the Glasgow 
Authority will raise a case in the Court of Session against 
the Department. 


University News. 

The following are among the more important appoint- 
ments announced :—Mr. A. Blyth Webster, Senior Assistant 
in the English Department at Edinburgh, to the Bell Chair 
of English at St. Andrews; Mr. J. R. Nicoll, Glasgow, to 
be Lecturer in English Language and Literature at King’s 
College, University of London; Mr. C. B. Lewis, Cam- 
bridge, to be Lecturer in French at St. Andrews; Mr. L. 
B. Walton, to be Lecturer in Spanish at Edinburgh. The 
death is announced of Mr. J. S. Nicholson, Lecturer in 
Electrical Engineering at Glasgow University. For the 
forthcoming Rectorial Elections at Edinburgh Professor 
Gilbert Murray has accepted nomination on behalf of the 
Liberals, while it is reported that Mr. Lloyd George is to be 
asked to stand on behalf of the Coalition party. 


Finance. 

Only a very few of the Authorities are able to announce 
a decrease in the amount of money required to carry out 
their schemes of education. The rates per £ vary con- 
siderably. Of the scheduled Burghs, Edinburgh expects 
to carry on with a rate of 2s. 8d. in the £, which is a con- 
siderably lighter burden than Glasgow and Dundee, with a 
rate of 4s. 6d., and Aberdeen with 5s. 9d., are asked to bear. 
Throughout the county areas the same discrepancies 
occur, and much dissatisfaction is being expressed at the 
differentiation in the parish rates. A case has been 
mentioned of a small place with one school, where the 
education of 100 children is to cost the ratepayers £45 per 
pupil. In 1919 several Parish Councils threatened to 
refuse to assess for the education rate, and this year one 
Council, who asked for £500 in 1918, £1,811 in 1919, and 
who are now called upon to raise £2,622, are taking a 
plebiscite of the ratepayers with a view to taking more 
drastic action if the ratepayers express agreement. It is 
becoming increasingly evident that rating reform is over- 
due, and Mr. Munro’s promised scheme ought now to be 
forthcoming. 


Committee of Council. 

On Friday, 13th August, His Majesty in Council appointed 
the following to be a Committee of Council on Education 
in Scotland :—The Lord President of the Council, the 
Secretary for Scotland (Vice-President), the First Lord of 
the Treasury, the Lord Advocate, the Right Hon. Viscount 
Haldane, K.T., O.M., the Right Hon. Lord Reay, K.T., 
G.C.S.I., G.C.LE., the Right Hon. Lord Shaw, and the 
Right Hon. Lord Strathclyde, G.B.E. 


CHRONICLE OF EDUCATION. 


July 17—Eleventh annual festival of the National Union 
of School Orchestras held at the Crystal Palace ; 
for the first time both silver shields for inter- 
mediate and advanced plavers were gained by 
one school, Kilmore Road, Forest Hill. 


17—Meeting of representatives of three continuative 
teachers’ associations at Princeton Street L.C.C. 
School as a preliminary to the formation of a 

: national federation on September lith. 

July 17—19—Meeting of the Imperial Union of Teachers at 
the Westminster Technical Institute. Inaugural 
‘address by Mr. Edmund Gorse. Addresses by 
Mr. Frank Fox, Mr. lan Hannah, Miss Montezam- 
bert, Mr. G. L. Haggen. 

19—}oundation stone of Swansea University College 
laid by the King. 

July 20—London scheme of Education approved bv the 
Council. 

21—25,000 London boys and girls left school. 

23—Signorina Anna Fedeli, collaborator of Dr. 
Montessori, died in Italy. 

23—Opening day of holiday course for foreigners 
arranged by London University. 

29—Honorary degree conferred upon the Spanish 
Ambassador at Cambridge. 


July 


July 


July 
July 


July 


July 


Some Appointments. 

Mr. C. H. Sampson, as Principal of Brasenose College, 
Oxford, in succession to Dr. Heberden. 

Mr. William Rothenstein, as Principal of the Royal 
College of Art. 


Dr. R. B. Wheeler (Fuel Technology) and Dr. Douglas 
Knoop (Economics), as Professors in the University of 
Sheffield. 


Mr. C. A. Edwards (Metallurgy), Lieut.-Col. A. R. 
Richardson, D.S.O. (Mathematics), Mr. E. A. Evans 
(Physics), and Mr. J. E. Coates (Chemistry), as Professors 
in the University of Swansea. 

Dr. Maxwell Garnett, M.A., as General Secretary to the 
League of Nations Union. 


Mr. L. V. D. Owen, as Professor of History at the 
University College, Nottingham. 

Mr. S. Mangham, Lecturer in Botany at Armstrong 
College, as Professor of Botany at Southampton College. 


Miss G. E. Burgoyne, B.A., as headmistress of Bourne 
Secondary School. 


PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Mr. Basil Blackwell, of Oxford, will shortly publish a pam- 
phiet by George H. Pitt-Rivers, entitled “ The World Sigmnh- 
cance of the Russian Revolution.” Mr. Pitt-Rivers tries to 
elucidate how the Soviet Government, admittedly the Govern- 
ment of an insignificant minority, has succeeded in paining and 
maintaining power; he hikewise answers the question why 
this Government, in spite of its bestial cruelty, has succeeded in 
gaining the sympathy of so many people in, this country. In- 
cidentally the Jewish question is touched upon and treated ina 
broad and generous spirit, which, however, never loses sight of 
the fact that the Russian Revolution was largely officered by 
members of the Chosen Race. Dr. Oscar Levy, in an exhaustive 
preface, defends the author against the charge of Anti-Semitism, 
and at the same time presents the Jewish problem in an entirely 
new light. 
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EDUCATION ABROAD. 


American Private Schools. - 

In view of the tendency to “squeeze out” private 
schools in this country, it is of interest to notice a sharp 
controversy that is now proceeding in Michigan. There 
has been proposed an amendment to the State Constitution 
which will require all residents in the State between the 
ages of five and sixteen to attend the “ public” (2.e., 


State-provided) school in their respective districts until 


they have passed the eighth grade. 

The proposal is said to be largely an outcome of the war 
when it was found—so it is alleged—that many young 
men educated in schools outside the State system had not 
only been imperfectly indoctrinated with the spirit of 
Americanism, but were unable to read or write the English 
language. Investigations showed that in the city of 
Detroit and in certain other districts of Michigan there were 
private and denominational schools in which scarcely a 
word of English was spoken from morning till night. 
Hence this attempt to use the State-provided schools as a 
“ melting-pot ’’ by making attendance at them compulsory. 

Strong objection has been raised against the proposed 
amendment on various grounds—.g., that it would prevent 
a parent from transferring his child from the local “public” 
school to one in an adjoining district where a better educa- 
tion was given, and that it would require defective as well 
as normal children to attend the ordinary school instead 
of being sent to a special school. But the chief opposition 
comes naturally from those who are against the suppression 
of the private and denominational schools, which are 
believed to be making a distinctive and valuable contribu- 
tion of their own to the work of national education. 

It was originally intended that the amendment should 
be submitted to the qualified voters of the State at the 
general election in November. The Attorney-General of 
Michigan has refused, however, to place it on the ballot 
paper, on the ground that it is unconstitutional and con- 
fiscatory. An appeal from his ruling has been made to 
the Supreme Court of the United States and the matter is 
therefore in abeyance, but whatever the result of the appeal 
there is likely to be an acute controversy on the subject 
for some time to come. 


Queensland State Scholarship Entries. 

The record number of approximately 2,500 children sat 
at the State scholarship examinations which were held in 
Queensland recently. 

Queensland is an Empire State where the Government 
pays great attention to public education, and the technical 
and vocationalfnstruction given under State encouragement 
there is proving of great beneht. As regards general 
education in Queensland there are eight High Schools, 
1,404 State Schools—11 of which contain Secondary 
Departments, 126 Provisional Schools, one Rural School 
(Nambour), three schools for Aboriginals, namely, Deebing 
Creek, Gayndah, and Myora, and the Reformatory School 
at Westbrook. The total number of schools open during 
1918 was 1,571. 

American University for Cairo. 

The American Presbyterian Board has decided to 
establish a University at Cairo and has purchased a fine 
site for the building. The new University will be com- 
posed of five colleges—namely, Arts, Oriental Languages, 
Teachers, Commerce, and Agriculture. The first of these 
will be opened in October. 

Professor Kilpatrick. 

Professor Kilpatrick, of Columbia University, who has 
been spending six months in this country, returns to 
America in the middle of September. During his stay here 


ART IN LONDON. 


Industrial Art and Interior Decoration. 


During the season that is over there were held in London 
three exhibitions of applied art that not only by their very 
happening indicated a growing interest in the alliance of 
art and industry, but also by their differences suggested 
one or two reflections on the development of contemporary 
taste. The first exhibition was that of the British Institute 
of Industrial Art, inaugurated in Knightsbridge under the 
auspices of the Board of Trade, and, in plan, only the first 
of a more or less continuous series. The second was 
Messrs. Heal’s exhibition of their own furniture and pottery 
in the Mansard Gallery, Tottenham Court Road. The 
third was the exhibition of the Decorative Art Group, held 
at Dorrien Leigh’s Gallery in Bruton Street. - 

The importance of the first of these three phenomena 
was rather extrinsic than intrinsic. The establishment 
of an Institute of Industrial Art under Government auspices 
is virtually an official recognition of the “ Design and 
Industry ’’ movement, which produced a year or two ago 
a powerful association pledged to reform of proportion, 
handicraft and ornament in commercial products. Actually 
visible in Knightsbridge on the early occasion of my visit 
was little enough, beyond fine textiles, a few attractive 
sets of china and pottery, and some furniture. That the 
exhibition should have been incomplete matters nothing. 
There now exists in London a Gallery where the public 
can inspect and place orders for the best British Bede 
tions in the way of household necessaries. 

The Heal exhibition and that of the Decorative Art 
Group have suggestiveness of a different kind. They 
prompt reflection as to the decorative ideals of recent 
ages. From the elegant simplicity of the Georgean era 
sprang a reaction to the classicism of ‘‘ Empire ” styles. 
These got more solid and their carving more luxurious 
until the portentous virtues of high Victorianism were 
evolved. Justifiable dissatisfaction with much that was 
heavy and sombre led, unfortunately, to an abandonment 
not of ornament but of workmanship, not of bad proportion 
but of genuine material. There began the period during 
which furniture more contemptible than any the world 
has seen was produced 
Not only in furniture were Victorian merits scorned and 
replaced by shoddy affectation. ‘‘ Artiness ” petrified 
every interior into oddity and tlimsy discomfort. Reaction 
became once more inevitable and in the years before the 
war, that reaction was led by the firm of Heal and Son. 
Simplicity of form and thoroughness of construction were 
the new gospel. Unpolished oak, plain rush seating, linen 
curtains and chair-covers with bold stencilled patterns, 
cheerfully flowered pottery—such were the welcome 
innovations for which Heals deserve chief credit. For 
ten years the new movement has grown and is now, in all 
that matters, triumphant. What next? The answer ts 
to be found, as always, within the movement itself. The 
most striking characteristic of .the two exhibitions to 
which reference was made above is the prevalence of bright 
colour. Too bright and too pervading. ‘ Healism ” 
with its parallel enthusiasms for the Russian Ballet, 
peasant art, and vivid everything, will founder on the 
tedium of too many violent crudities. In painting, bright 
colours are going; in literature, formalism is replacing 
stylistic licence; in interior decoration, we may look for 
a return to composite and quiet tones from the systematised 
pure colouring at present the vogue. The process will 
not be very rapid, but it is, I think, inevitable. Those 
who contemplate new curtains have an opportunity in 
puce or sage green that may, if wisely taken, set them in the 


he has made many friends who will regret his departure * front rank of decorative seers. 


while wishing him a pleasant voyage. 


MICHAELI SADLEIR. 
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Secondary School Regulations—Leaving Age. 


The Board have decided to make no change this year in 
the Regulations for Secondary Schools. The Regulations 
in force for the School Year 1919-20 are therefore con- 
tinued for the School Year 1920-21. 

They recognise that certain provisions of the Regula- 
tions may call for re-consideration at an early date, but 
this cannot advantageously be undertaken until the 
Board have before them the recommendations of the 
Committees on the Teaching of Classics, on the Teaching 
of the Enghsh Language and Literature, and on Scholar- 
ships and Free Places. 

The Board, however, take this opportunity to call the 
serious attention of Local Education Authorities and 
School Governing Bodies to the great waste of public 
money and educational effort involved in the withdrawal 
from Secondary Schools of so many pupils before they 
reach the age of 16—that is to say, before they reach the 
age at which the distinctive influence of the Secondary 
School takes full effect upon the pupil. Now that the 
schools are crowded and numbers of children have to be 
refused admission, the mischief of premature withdrawal 
is aggravated ; for those who leave early are not only 
failing themselves to take advantage of the opportunities 
which the schools offer, but are keeping out others who 
might do so. 

The Board aim at securing that a much larger number 
of children shall be enabled to receive full-time education 
after the age of 14, and believe that the provisions of the 
Education Act of 1918 will greatly facilitate the attainment 
of this object’ but it is not the policy of the Board that 
the Secondary School should be diverted from its proper 
function, and they cannot acquiesce in a continuance of 
the waste of the available accommodation in Secondary 
Schools, the rapid augmentation of which in present 
circumstances is peculiarly difficult. 

The Board therefore give notice of their intention to 
take steps in the Regulations for 1921-22 to make their 
grant dependent upon the school-life of the pupils extending 
at least to the age of 16, except where adequate reason can 
in individual cases be shown for earlier withdrawal, and 
they will be glad to learn in due course what steps Local 
Education Authorities and School Governing Bodies have 
taken, or are proposing to take, to comply with this 
condition, 


Elementary Schools—Leaving Age. 

The Board of Education announce in Circular 1172 that 
it is anticipated that the war will have ended within the 
meaning of the Termination of the Present War (Definition) 
Act, 1918, before the conclusion of the present year. 
Accordingly Authorities are warned that they should 
make arrangements with a view to bringing into operation 
on Ist January, 1921, those sub-sections of the Education 
Act which provide for the compulsory attendance of 
children between the ages of 5 and 14 years, the abolition 
of half-time employment under I4, and the possibility of 
raising the age of compulsory attendance to 15 in any 
district or for any class of children at the option of the 
Local Authority. 


Coal Supplies in the Winter. 

The Coal Mines Department have informed the Board 
of Education that in order to ensure that Elementary and 
other Schools and Educational Institutions shall ex- 
perience no shortage of supplies of coal during the winter 
months it 1s considered very desirable that they should 
stock as much coal as possible during the summer. 


EDUCATION AT WESTMINSTER. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS. 


Sir P. Magnus asked the President of the Board of 
Education whether he could state the sum of money 
included in the Education Estimates to defray the annual 
cost of the proposed scholarships to pupils in grant-aided 
schools ; what would be the value of each scholarship ; 
for how long a period it would be tenable ; and whether 
it could be held at any University at the choice of the 
pupil or his parent ? 

The President of the Board of Education (Mr. 
Herbert Fisher): The sum of money included in the 
Education Estimates in the current financial year to defray 
the cost of the proposed scholarships tenable at Universities 
by pupils trom grant-aided schools is £15,000. The value 
of a scholarship will cover the approved fee and an amount 
not exceeding 480 per annum in aid of the maintenance of 
the student. In determining the amount of grant account 
will be taken of the student’s private means, of any other 
scholarships or exhibitions held by him, and of the assistance 
which can reasonably be expected from those persons 
who would in ordinary circumstances have borne or con- 
tributed to the expense of his education. A scholarship 
will ordinarily be tenable for three years, and may, in 
special cases, be extended for a further period. A scholar- 
ship can be held at any University in England and Wales 
at the choice of the pupil or his parent. 


Sir P. Magnus: Having regard to the fact that the 
cost of these scholarships must fall on the taxpayers 
generally, will the right hon. gentleman not reconsider his 
decision to exclude pupils from schools which are not grant- 
aided from competing on equal terms with pupils from 
schools which are grant-aided, provided it does not cost 
any more to the Treasury ? 


Mr. Fisher : Having only a limited sum to dispose of, 


-the Board, after very careful consideration, came to the 


conclusion that the best educational effect would be pro- 
duced by assisting the grant-aided schools, 67 per cent. 
of whose pupils.come from elementary schools, and are 
therefore in need of assistance. 


a 


PROFESSOR ROTHENSTEIN AND THE ROYAL COLLEGE 
OF ART. 


Sir John Butcher asked the President of the Board 
of Education whether he is aware that the Royal College 
of Art is a highly specialised school founded for, and devoted 
to, the study and advancement of the industrial arts in 
this country ; whether he is aware that a strong feeling 
exists amongst those interested in the success of this 
college that the principal of this college should have a close 
knowledge and first-hand experience of the schools of art 
of the country and of their problems and difficulties both 
from the educational and administrative sides ; whether 
the newly appointed principal of this college was ever and, 
if so, for how long a master of any school of art ; and what 
knowledge has he got of artistic manufactures in textiles, 
pottery, silversmithing, metal work, or lace ? 


The President of the Board of Education (Mr. 
Fisher) : In answer to the first part of the question I may 
refer the hon. and learned Member to the terms of the 
published prospectus of the Royal College of Art. In 
appointing Professor Rothenstein to be principal of the 
college, I took full account of the feeling to which the hon. 
and learned Member alludes in the second part of his 
question. As regards the third and fourth parts of his 
question, I may refer him to the answer which I gave to 
the hon. Member for Aberdare on they13th July. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


The Teachers Council. 

Meetings of the Council are suspended during the vaca- 
tion, but the resources of the office are fully taxed in the 
effort to deal with the many thousands of application 
forms received during the past three months. ‘The necessary 
scrutiny, followed by the preparation of register entries 
and certificates of registration, will inevitably cause some 
delay in the issue of certificates. It is not possible tu 
expand the Council’s office staff to deal with a temporary 
emergency, sitfce the work demands a special kind of 
experience. Applicants are asked to accept the delav 
and to note that they may, under special circumstances, 
obtain an official letter from the Council stating whether 
their applications are valid. Such a letter will take the 
place of the certificate of registration in cases where evidence 
of admission to the Register is required in’ connection with 
an appointment. 
such evidence from apphcants for posts of responsibility. 
It 1s expected that during the early autumn the Teachers 
Council will be able to issue regulations for the formation 
of the Preliminary or Probationary List, which will be open 
to teachers who are not yet qualified for full registration. 


The College of Preceptors. 

Arrangements for the winter session include a course 
of lectures by Professor John Adams, and also a serie 
ot demonstration lessons, to which all teachers are invited. 


The Teachers’ Guild. 

The January Conference is now in course of preparation, 
and several bodies will participate for the first time. The 
inaugural address will be delivered at Birkbeck College, 
in order to provide accommodation for the large audience 
. which assembles. On the past two occasions Mr. Fisher 
has had to give his address twice, because the largest room 
at University College would not hold more than one-half 
of those who had come to hear him. After the inaugural 
address the meetings of the Conference will be held at 
University College, and a programme is now in preparation. 


Incorporated Society of Musicians. 

The membership of the Society has shown a considerable 
increase during the past few months, and all members 
are strongly urged to use their influence to bring in more 
recruits. The task before the society is that of co-ordinating 
the efforts of all musicians—teachers and executants—with 
the aim of strengthening the position of music as a factor 
in education and an element in the intellectual life of the 
nation. It is hoped that the local branches of the Societv 
will arrange lectures and discussions on the teaching of 
music and on new developments in the art. 


A New Association. 

The Assocration of Preparatory Schools is restricted in 
its membership to the proprietors of schools which are 
engaged in preparing boys for the public schools. Assistant 
masters in Preparatory Schools are not included in the 
Association. Recently these teachers have formed the 
Associated Staffs of Preparatory Schools (A.S.P.S.), for 
the purpose of united action in regard to the question of 
superannuation and other matters arising out of the working 
of recent educational enactments. Assistant masters in 
preparatory schools are of course eligible to become members 
of the Assistant Masters’ Association; but the special 
nature of their work and the circumstances in which all 
privately conducted schools are now placed certainly justify 
the formation of the new body. Those who are interested 
should write to the Rev. W. E. Sealey, Fonthill, East 
Grinstead, who is president, and for the time being is acting 
as honorary secretary of the association. 


Certain education authorities demand 


. erected at the College. 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND 
UNIVERSITIES. 


Continuation Boarding Schools for Rural Districts. 
This propose], which is believed to be the first of the 

kind, is made in the Draft Scheme of the East Suffolk 

Education Committee under the Fdlucation Act of 1918. 

Feeling that the ordinary Dav Continuation School, 
involving two or more absences from work in each week, 
would be quite unsuitable for rural districts, East Suffolk 
proposes to establish Boarding Schools. The Scheme 
Says :--- 

"The Boarding Schools will be institutions where con- 
tinuops education will be given for a period of six to eight 
weeks each vear. The school will be arranged to take boys 
for their educational course during the winter, when thev 
can be more easily spared from the farms, and be utilised 
for girls during the summer. The buildings will be occu- 
pied during the whole twelve months withovt break, and 
willin that wav bea great saving of school accommodation. 

“The teaching stati will be organised so that holiday 
leave will be taken at varying times during the year. 

“ The courses of instruction will consist of “Phy sical, 
practical, and general education. The physical will consist 
of a well-gradect course of suitable exercises, swimming and 
games, the practical of manual instruction in wood and 
metal work for bovs, and domestic economy for girls, 
including some rudimentary domestic carpentry. The 
arithmetic to be practical and of direct application to 
after-school uses, and the English to foster a love for 
literature and history. Religious instruction will be given 
in accordance with the Education Act by the teachers of 
the school, but any responsible Minister of any denomina- 
tion approved by the commitice may be allowed to give 
lessons on religious knowledge where the parents or guardian 
of the scholars wish it. 

“ Every effort will be made to promote the social side 
of the Boarding Schools, so that a high tone and religious 
feeling may be the dominating feature of the Institution. 
The inculcation of good manners and corporate school life 
will be distinctive features.” 

All the expenses of the pupils will be defrayed by the 
Committee, including railway fares. 

London University. The Site Problem. 

On August Sth the Chancellor ot the Exchequer said 
that the Government had hoped that a decision would have 
been reached by the University Senate on July 21st con- 
cerning the offer of a site in Bloomsbury. A further period _ 
for consideration had been requested. In the meantime 
the Government did not propose to complete the purchase 
of the site unless and until the University accepted the 
offer. 

It is a little difficult to reconcile Mr. Chamberlain’s 
statement with a previous one made by Mr. Fisher, who 
implied that the site was already purchased and would be 
put to some national use if the University did not accept it. 
£10,000 for Liverpool University. f 

In support of the University of Liverpool Appeal, the 
Cunard Steamship Company have sent a contribution of 
£10,000. 

Watsonian War Memorial. 

At a recent meeting the Committee had under considera- 
tion competitive designs submitted for the Memorial to be 
) Designs were invited for a Memorial 
to be placed either in front of the steps leading up to the 
main entrance to the School from the playground, or 
alternately in the main examination hall of the College. 
The Committee, who were assisted in an advisory capacity 
by Mr. G. Washington Browne, R.S.A., selected for execu- 
tion the design for the outside site submitted by Mr. J. A. 
Carfrae, architect, Edinburgh. 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 


Mr. A. Sutcliffe. 

Mr. Sutcliffe, Organiser of Handwork for Glamorgan 
and Director ot Barry Summer School, died suddenly. 

He will be missed bv the 690 teachers who had arranged 
to attend the Summer School under his direction. Mr. 
Sutclifte was a Manchester man, one of the early exponents 
of education by means of handwork. 

Mr. Dennis Hird. 

Mr. Dennis Hird, some time Principal of Ruskin College, 
Oxford, died at Bletchley. At one time Mr. Hird was 
Vicar of Eastnor, near Ledbury. He found himself out of 
sympathy with the religious views of the Established 
Church and retired. 

He did very good work in helping Ruskin College out of 
its difficulties, but about twelve vears ago Mr. iird dis- 
agreed with the trustees and Trade Union supporters and 
resigned, taking with him a number of students to the 
Central Labour College. 

Miss Elizabeth Lee. 

Miss Lee, who died recently at Kensington, was educated 
at Queen's College, Harley Street, and until shortly before 
her death was a teacher of English at girls’ secondary 
schools. In 1907 she became Secretary of the English 
Association, and for five years in this connection worked 
with Sir Arthur Acland, Dr. A. C. Bradley, and Dr. Boas. 
In 1909 the French Minister of Public Instruction awarded 
her the honour of Officier d’Académie. Miss lee’s know- 
ledge of English and French literature was profound, and 
her articles and books were widely read. 

The Rt. Hon. Dr. W. J. M. Starkie. 

Dr. Starkie, Resident Commissioner of National Educa- 
tion in Ireland, died suddenly. Born in Sligo, he was 
educated at Shrewsbury, Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Trinity College, Dublin. In 1897 he was appuoi:ted 
President vi Queen's College, Galway, and two years later 
at the early age of 39 became Resident Commissioner. 
He made very great changes in the system of primary 
education and completely reorganised the administrative 
department. He was a classical scholar and edited 
“ Aristophanes.” He held strong views on Irish educa- 
tion and did not hesitate to put them into practice regard- 
less of criticism, but his sincerity and honestv of purpose 
were never questioned. 

Rev. A. E. Murray Aynsley. 

The annual meeting of the Old Students’ Association 
was recently held at Hockerill Training College, Bishop's 
Stortford. The attendance was large, and after lunch a 
cheque was presented to the retiring Principal and President 
of the Association by Miss E. Crook, acting on behalf of 
the stati and former students. 

The Rev. Murray Aynsley in his reply said that he should 
always remember the kindness and goodwill he had met with 
at Hockenll, that he was sure that the same spirit of 
loyalty shown to him would be given to his successor, 
that he had heen Principal for 22 years, and that the 
memories of those years would be among his most cherished 
recollections. 

Mr. G. T. Worsley. 

Mr. Godfrey Thomas Worsley was for 40 years head- 
master of Evelyns, near Hillingdon. He was the third 
son of the Rev. Charles Worsley, Rector of linchley, and 
was born in 1841. He was educated at Radley and helped 
his brother at Finchley, but in 1866 started a school at 
Hendon and moved to Evelvns in 1872. In 1912 he re- 
signed the headship of his school to his second son, Evelyn, 
who died of wounds in France in September, 1916. 

Ie married the daughter of the Rev. M. Hill, Rector of 
Shelsley Beauchamp, Worcester, in 1882, and had five sons 
and a daughter. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Secondary School Buildings. 

The Education Committee of the Durham County 
Council offered prizes open to all architects in Great Britain 
for the best design for a secondary school. The first prize 
was awarded to Messrs. R. S. Phillips, M.S.A., and R.V. 
Tavlor, architects, of Gloucester. 

The judges report that there is a singular charm in their 
design, the buildings are open to the sun and air, there is 
ease and freedom in the planning, and the construction is 
simple. The estimated cost is £50,000. 


Psychology and the Juvenile Delinquent. 

Wayward boys and girls of Denver, Colorado, who 
come before the Court have now to go through the juvenile 
laboratory. Judge Lindsay says that a girl has three ages; 
her birth certificate may show that she is 13; her physical 
development may be that of a girl of 18; and her mentality 
may be equal to that of a normal child of 10. 

When a girl is charged with some offence the doctors and 
psychologists attached to the Court will first determine 
her three ages. The establishment of such a laboratory 
will be viewed by teachers with great interest and some 
misgivings. 

Elizabethan Fair. 

On two days in July, 15th and 30th, an Elizabethan 

Fair was held at the Heritage Craft School, Chailey, Sussex. 


Benefaction to the Bodleian. 

Mr Walter Moirison, M.A., of Balliol College, has paid 
£50,000 into the account of Bodley’s librarian. Mr. 
Morrison has already given £30,000 to Oxford, showing 
practical interest in Egyptology, the study of agriculture, 
and the welfare of the professors. 

He is the fifth son of Mr. James Morrison, head of the 
firm of Morrison, Dillon and Co., was born in 1836, and was 
educated at Eton and Balhol. For more than a dozen years 
he was the Liberal member for Plymouth, and for eleven 


years the Liberal Unionist member for the Skipton Division 
of Yorkshire. 


Improved Health of Bedford Children. 

Dr. Herdman, Medical Officer of Bedfordshire, has 
issued a report on the inspection of children in the county. 
The school children were in better health than. before the 
war; they were better nourished, and there was less im- 
proper feeding. Clothing and foot gear were also much 
improved. 

The table giving the heights and weights of the entrants 
and leavers examined in 1914 and 1919 shows that the 
average height and weight were greater in 1919 and is the 
best table recorded since medical inspection was introduced. 
Education in Forestry. 

The Forestry Commission have come to the conclusion 
that as far as State assistance went their interest should be 
confined to the following objects :— 

(1) To assist in the establishment of the machinery 
(staff equipment and facilities) for a complete course of 
higher forestry education at one of the Universities of the 
British Isles. 

(2) To subsidise certain specialised courses, of which 
forestry engineering should certainly be one, which could 
be taken as a post-graduate or fourth year course at one of 
the other Universities. 

(3) To be responsible for the payment of a lecturer in 
forestry at certain Universities and Colleges where adequate 
agriculture and estate management courses are established, 
and to set aside sufficient State woodland for practical 
instruction. 

(+) Subiect to certain payments by private owners, to 
be responsible for the establishment and upkeep of not 
less than seven or more than tem working foresters’ schools. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


To the Editor of THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


Breathing. 


Sir, —In your issue of August there is an article on breathing 
by Dr. H. Valentine Knaggs. To the first part of it no exception 
can be taken, but when one comes to the concluding para graph, 
which seems to be the only part of the article which the author 
can reasonably claim to be original, the first part being con- 
fessedly a dishing-up of-well-known facts, it is another matter 
altogether. Dr. Knaggs believes it is wrong *' to teach children 
to practise deep breathing in (so to put it) cold blood.” After 
making this statement of personal opinion, he should give his 
reasons why it is wrong. Instead of that he makes the pre- 
posterous statement that *“ respiration can only be indulged in 
to advantage while a child is taking brisk active exercise. This 
forces the lungs to work regularly and so brings about deep 
breathing automatically.”’ 


What about the consumptive child or adult ? What about 
those cases where pronounced difficulty in breathing is 
experienced, rendering it impossible to breathe fully and easily 
through the nostrils ? I will give a typical case which happened 
this past three months. 


A little girl of seven had been under medical treatment by a 
West-End physician for the previous twelve months for adenoids, 
which, instead of improving by special diet and exercises evi- 
dently of the kind that Dr. Knaggs mentions as suttable, had 


grown so much that deafness had supervened the last few weeks ' 


in addition to the well-known facial symptoms of pronounced 
adenoids. The doctor, after the utter failure of his own treat- 
ment, recommended a lady nose and throat specialist, who made 
matters worse by some peculiar treatment of her own which was 
so painful that the child refused to go on with it. At last the 
mother insisted upon a surgical operation for the immediate 
removal of the adenoids, but the father, who had had an opera- 
tion for adenoids when a child with disastrous results, was very 
reluctant to consent, and induced the mother to bring the little 
girl to see me and ascertain whether I considered it possible to 
do anything to assist the child to breathe through her nose. 
This case is so important that I am prepared to give to the 
Editor of THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES the names of the doctor 
under whom the child had been for a year, and the father and 
mother. Not: to trespass unduly upon your space, | will briefly 
mention that in the first treatment I succeeded in getting the 
child to breathe easily and fully through the nostrils, and in a 
few more treatments the idea of a surgical operation was totally 
given up, for the hearing became normal and the child breathes 
easily through the nostrils. Her eyesight immediately improved 
and her mentality, as shown in school work, is now above the 
average. 


_ To conclude, breathing is the greatest science of all, for it 
1s the science of life itself. Through the knowledge of the 
respiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses a new type of human being 
will be evolved. This knowledge has an intimate bearing upon 
education in all its aspects, for it is the key to mental and 
physical growth. 


I am now drawing up a practical scheme which will be sub- 
mitted to the Ministry of Health in connection with the pre- 
vention and cure of adenoids in children without operation. 
This also applies to enlarged tonsils and glandular swellings. 
The distinguishing feature of this principle is manipulation of 
the upper part of the nose, which can be taught to selected operators, 
men and women, in order to free the nasal passages from congestion. 
Accompanying this is instruction how to breathe from the centre 
of the nose upwards towards the Cranial Sinuses. The results 
attained warrant the conclusion that this is the final key to 
human development both in the case of the child and the adult. 


Yours faithfully, 
ARTHUR LOVELL. 


94, Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 
August, 1920, 


To the E-ditoy of THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


Advertisement of Vacant Posts. 


Sir,—May we be allowed through your columns to draw 
attention to a matter of great importance to the conduct of 
girls’ secondary schools at this time, that is, the inconvenience 
which is caused by the late date at which notification of vacant 
headships is published and selection of candidates for these 
posts is made. Grave interruption is caused to the school 
work by the appointment of a prominent member of a school 
staff to the headship of another school at short notice. In 
many cases, indeed, assistant mistresses who are eminently 
fitted for headships are reluctant to apply for such posts when 
they are aware of the disorganisation which must necessarily 
be caused to the work of their pupils by their sudden withdrawal 
from school, perhaps shortly before the date of the examination, 
on the result of which the future of several of the girls to a 
great cxtent depends. 

The matter appears to touch girls’ rather than boys’ schools 
at the présent time, when so many new secondary schools for 
giris are being opened. An early notification of vacancies 
(which are seldom of sudden occurrence) and some re-adjustment 
of the machinery for interviewing selected candidates would 
probably remove entirely a grievance which closely concerns 
not only head and assistant mistresses but also the pupils in 
girls’ secondary schools. j 


We are, yours faithfully, 
E. H. MAJOR, 
President, Association of Head Mistresses. 


DOROTHY SHOVE, 
President, Association of Assistant Mistresses. 


92, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 3rd August, 1920. 


Welcome Commendation. 
In the course of a letter a correspondent writes : 


“ I may be allowed to say that I find THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES 
not only interesting but useful in my profession. I may here 
state that I am History Specialist in a large Central School. 

“I always enjoy reading the reviews of books, and I 
must say your reviewers are frank, severely so at times. Still 
I think that is best as it helps one in choosing books in the 
various subjects.” ` 


REVIEWS, 


by J. H. Badley. 


Education. 
CoO-EDUCATION : 
2s. net.) 

The views of the headmaster of Bedales on the subject of 
Co-education are well known, but in this address to the Socratic 
Society at Cambridge he somewhat extends the scope of the 
matter, and deals with the part played by Co-education in a 
complete education. He writes with great fairness, and makes 
a very effective plea for greater breadth on the social side of 
education at all stages, not excluding the universitv. He adds 
a useful appendix bringing the facts of the case up to date. The 
pamphlet should cause heart-searchings among the more oper- 
minded university dons. 


THE GIRTON REVIEW. 
Co. 2s. net.) 


This jubilee supplement is mainly of local interest, though 
the historical account of the college makes a wider appeal. Old 


(Heffer and Sons, Camb. 


Jubilee number. (Deighton, Bell, and 


_ Girtonians, however, will find it of great interest, and members 


of rival colleges will be glad to hear what went on at the cele- 
brations in July last year. 


WHAT Is PHILOSOPHY ? 
2s. net.) 

This is a public lecture delivered at the University of Liverpool 
by the lecturer in Philosophy. What myriads of lectures have 
been already delivered on this. threadbare subject, and yet here 
comes along an undaunted fresh man and gives a really in- 
teresting address. The subject does not appear to be dead, 
and the lecturer is certainly very much alive. 


by G. C. Field. (Constable and Co. 


N 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 


The Intelligence oí Dr. P. B. Ballard. 


. It may be supposed that the hvmn-writer had teachers 
particularly in mind when he penned the lines: “ The 
daily round, the common task, will furnish all we need to 
ask.” Certainly for most of us the daily round is com- 
prehensive and absorbing enough to occupy our minds and 
energies very fully. Often it does this to the exclusion of 
important matters relating to our work. The trees obscure 
our view of the wood. ‘This is one reason why compara- 
tively few teachers have been able to grasp the significance 
of recent researches in psychology. Another reason is that 
the results of these researches are often presented in a form 
which is far from palatable and little likely to attract people 
of limited leisure witha still more limited taste for statistics. 

Fortunately the little band of scientific workers in 
psvchology includes a few who retain a sense of proportion 
and a sense of humour, combining these with an aptitude 
for clear exposition, to which indeed they may be said to 
be indispensable. Dr. Philip Boswood Ballard is one of 
these choice spirits, and he has published through Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton a most interesting and timely book 
of some 230 pages on the subject of Mental Tests. Under 
this title the volume—which costs six shillings—should be 
purchased and read by every teacher who is anxious to keep 
abreast of modern developments in the science of education. 

Very wisely Dr. Ballard begins at the beginning, following 
the advice which warns teachers to assume that their pupils 
are ignorant. He gives us a concise account of the origin 
of mental tests, reminding us that in one form or another 
thev have been known from the earliest times. 
us also that the attempted distinction between examina- 
tions and mental tests is not legitimate, for ‘' an examina- 
tion is nothing but a series of tests, which are just as mental 
or psychological as any that have ever been devised.” 
The real distinction, he says, lies between tests of knowledge 
and tests of ability ; tests of school attainments and ests 
of natural intelligence; tests of book-learning and tests 
of mother-wit. This distinction, he tells us, is easy to make 
but dificult to maintain, a proposition which he illustrates 
and expands in an amusing Socratic dialogue which forms 
an appendix to the book. 

Dr. Ballard hold out no hope that we can dispense with 
the ordinary examination and substitute a series of ability 
tests. He declares that ‘it cannot be too strongly insisted 
on that education is directly concerned not with natural 
ability but with culture.” Hence “the most that the 
schoolmaster can do is to take full advantage of what 
natural ability his pupils may happen to possess. iis 
business is not to train intelligence but to use it.” This 
remark is worth consideration, and I suggest that it should 
be interpreted in such a manner as will widen very greatly 
the meaning of the terms “ intelligence ” and “ natural 
ability.” One of the great defects of our schools to-day 
is that they refuse to recognise ability outside a some- 
what hmited field. Ability which will not exchange in the 
coinage or counters of the school curriculum is too little 
regarded, 

Although intelligence tests will not replace examinations 
they will probably be used increasingly to supplement 
thein, and the account which Dr. Ballard provides of the 
work done by the late Professor Binet, Dr. Cyril Burt, 
Dr. C. S. Myers, ‘and others, will enable teachers to prepare 
themselves to apply the tests with knowledge and dis- 
crimination. I am inclined to suggest that one test of any 
teacher’s intelligence will be found in the celerity with 
which he obtains and reads Dr. Ballard’s excellent book. 


SıLas BIRCH. 


He reminds: 


REVIEWS. 


Education. 
TEACHING BY Projects: by Charles A. McMurry. (The 
Macmillan Company. 7s. net.) 
The sub-title, “ A Basis for Purposeful Study,” gives an 


indication of the aim of this book. It appears that in American 
schools at the present time there is a strong movement in favour 
of carrying on education by the study of projects in such a way 
as to utilise the purposeful clement in education. These pro- 
jects range from the problem of dressing a doll to that of securing 
a channel for large vessels from the Mississippi to the deep sca. 
Mr. McMurry wisely begins by giving examples of complete 
projects on a small scale, such as can be carried out in school 
itself. Thus the garden work planned for a season is not only 
a practical project, but it develops into a whole series of minor 
projects which spring out of individual, or family, or school 
needs. One can follow the application of such projects to the 
work of an ordinary country school. But when it comes to 
such outside and extensive projects as the improving of the 
harbour of San Francisco, or the manipulation of the water 
power at the Muscle Shoals on the Tennessee River, we wonder 
how such solid blocks of work can be introduced into the school 
course without serious dislocation. Mr. McMurry faces the 
dithculty squarely, and makes out an excellent case on the 
practical side. He maintains that all projects contain certain 
common elements of the utmost importance to the carrying on 


-of our lives, and that by sclecting interesting projects we can 


acquaint our pupils with the best ways of carrving to a successful 
issue whatever projects they may undertake. ‘ Fortunately 
for us the world is built on th's basis of a few simple types. 
Master thoroughly a few of these essential and far-reaching 
types, and the world of knowledge becomes tributary to our 
thought.” The great merit of the book hes in the skill with 
which suitable projects are selected and analysed for the benefit 
of the educator. Forexample, the planning out and the develop- 
ment of the city of Washington is admirably treated from the 
point of view of the practical teacher, and if our English teachers 
complain that the subject matter is only of transatlantic interest, 
they have only to turn to the work that is being done on similar 
lines for London by various lecturers, notably by Mr. E. H. 
Short. Mr. McMurry proves himself an exceptionally skilled 
practical teacher by the way in which he makes the transition 
from the objective project to the underlying principles which he 
uses for school purposes. Taking for granted the generally 
recognised principles of presentation he shows how it is possible 
to apply these to matter that seems irrelevant to school purposes. 


J.A. 


HEAD TEACHERS’ MANUAL: by Gilbert A. Christian. (Nelson 
and Sons. Price not given.) 

It is claimed for this book that “ there is at present no avail- 
able work covering and limited to the field ’’ which it seeks to 
occupy. The claim may be at once admitted, but the author 
would have been well advised to keep strictly to the field he has 
thus marked off. Chapters I., IL., MI., XXXI., XXXIII, and 
the Epilogue would never be missed. On the other hand the 
large number of remaining chapters attend strictly to business, 
and will be found valuable by inexperienced head teachers of 
elementary schools. For though the book gives portraits of 
Thring and Arnold it is, as its very name suggests, practically 
restricted to the elementary school. Here its author is at home, 
and brings to bear on his subject the exceptionally wide experi- 
ence of a life spent in all kinds of teaching and examination. 
The advice given is in the highest degree practical and detailed. 
The reader feel that he is in the hands of a wise and kindly 
counsellor who gives of his best, and who commands confidence 
both by what he says and by what he does not say, but only 
skilfully implies. There is little of the work of a head teacher 
that is unknown to Mr. Christian, and he has the rather rare gift 
of “ controlling ” his experience by the tests of things as they 
are at the present moment. Itis not enough for him that things 
were thus and this when he was in the full flush of his pro- 
fessional success. His experience is of the kind that has mel- 
lowed rather than crystallised. He has kept in touch with all 
the recent developments, as is proved by the valuable Appendices 
with which the book closes. C.C.C,. 

(Continued on page 428.) 
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FROM MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


ARNOLD'S BRITISH CLASSICS FOR SCHOOLS. Issued | A CLASS BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY. By A. W. ANDREWS, 


under the General Editorship of the late Prof. CHURTON COLLINS. M.A., F.R.G.S. 7s. 6d. 

Paradise Lost. Books I and II. By J. SarGeaunt, M.A. 2s. 6d. A complete text-book for students, and pupils in the upper forms of Secondary 
Paradise Lost. Books III and IV. By J. SaRGEauNT, M.A. 2s. 6d. Schools. Special attention is paid to the use of orographical maps, and exercises 
The Lady of the Lake. By J. MarsHaLi, M.A. 2s, 3d. on these have been added at the end of each section. he diagrams are numerous 


1 very complete. 
EPOCHS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By J.C. Stopart, | ©“, 
M.A. In9 vols., 2s. 6d. each. Vol. I: Chaucer, iia Vol. H : Spenser, | OUTLINES OF PHYSIOGRAPHY. By the late Prof. A. 


1500-1600. Vol. III: Shakespeare, 1600-1625. Vol. IV: Milton, 1625-1674. J. HERBERTSON, M.A., Ph.D., Reader in Geography in the University of Oxford. 
Vol. V: Dryden, 1660-1700. Vol. VI: Pope, 1700-1750. Vol. VIL: Johnson, Fully illustrated. 4s. 6d. 
to prevent day, YI Wordsworth, 1798-1830. Vol. IX: Tennyson, 183 | GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE. A 1'Usage des Anglais. Par 
E. RexauLT, Officier d'Académie, Lecturer in French at the University of 
A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Liverpool. viii+ 360 pages. Ss. 
C. E. Banes, M.A., formerly Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 400 Conspicuous for its wealth of illustrative examples, the result of a wide reading 
pages. 6s. and critical power. 


This volume covers the entire period of the history of our literature down to the spe Te PRN A. ; 
close of the Victorian age, with the deaths of Swinburne and Meredith. EXERCISES IN FRENCH GRA MMAR. By E. RENAULT. 
, Based upon the Author's ‘‘ Grammaire Francaise.” Cloth, 2s. 
ENGLISH NARRATIVE TOEWS. A Colection. ot longer | FIRST LESSONS IN FRENCH... By Marv. PAGULEY, 
peer: 02y Š RY BORRAN Ores, ' : Assistant Mistress North Manchester School. A new beginner’s course, 
ENGLISH BALLADS. From the earliest times to the pre- plentifully Ilustrated. Oral work is based on the pictures ; s:mple grammar 
sent day. With an Introductiou by Sir HEnry NEWsOLT, and Notes. 2s. 6d. rules and vocabulary are appended. 2s. 6d. | 
LAUREATA. Selections from the best poets from Shakes- | 4 FIRST GERMAN PROSE COMPOSITION. By F. W. 
: peare to Swinburne, with Biographical Notes on Authors. 2s. 9d. Witson, Ph.D., Assistant Master at Clifton College. 2s. 


xX CISES FOR PARSING IN COLOUR B Suitable for second-year pupils. 
BAERULOE OLOUR. EDITH Pacis : r 
Hastincs, late Headmistress of Wimbledon High School. 160) ae with A SECOND GERMAN PROSE COMPOSITION. By F. W. 


- Chart in Colours. 2s. 6d. Also in Three Parts, each containing Colour Chart, Wixson, Ph.D, A course similar to the above for more advanced pupils. 2s. 6d. 
8d. each. A SPANISH COURSE. Literary and Commercial. By E. 
NEw EDITION, BROUGHT DOWN TO THE END OF THE GREAT WAR. a Wootr, D.Lit. With Sections on Commercial Correspondence and the 

A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Sir CHARLES Oman, K.B.E., erb, and two Vocabularies—Spanish-English and English-Spanish. 5s. 


M.P., Chichele Professor of Modern History in Oxford University. 800 pages. | CAESAR-—-GALLIC WAR. Books I and II. With Notes, 
8s. 6d. , : ; Introduction, Vocabulary, numerous Illustrations, and Hints for Composition. 
In Two Parts. gree F from the Earliest Times to 1603, 4s. 6d. Part II, Edited by G. C. Harrison, M.A., and T. W. Happon, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
from 1603 to 1918, 5s. 6d. i f 
In Three Divisions: I, to 1307, 3s.; II, 1307 to 1688, 4s.; III, 1688 to | CÆSAR—GALLIC WAR. Books III-V. Edited by M. T. 


1918, 4s. 6d. TatHaM, M.A. Uniform with the preceding volume. 2s. 6d. 

A SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. | A GEOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS. (Embodying the recom- 
By F. W. Tickner, D.Lit., M.A., B.Sc. (Econ.), London, late Lecturer on mendations of the Board of Education for Teaching Geometry.) Edited by 
History at the Islington Training College. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. Also in A. C. Jones, M.A., Ph.D., Senior Assistant Master at Bradford Grammar 
Three , 3s. 6d. each. hates In three Parts. Part I, Geometrical Concepts, daar, th 

opositions 1-7. 2s. Part Il, Propositions 8-61, ?s. 6d. art 

THE LAST CENTURY IN EUROPE, 1814-1910. By Propositions 62.90. 2s. 6d. Go 
C. E. M. Hawkeswortn, Assistant Master at Rugby School. 526 S. S a 
7s. 6d. net. got ERES pages: | PRACTICAL TRIGONOMETRY. By H. C. Payne, M.A., 

Head Master of Bancroft School, and R. C. Fawpry, M.A., Head of the Military 

ENDLA ND Pa N or G I AE EENE CENTURY. By and Engineering Side at Clifton College. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 3s. 

Sir CHARLES Oman, K.B.E., M.P. . 6d. ` 5 
spear ELEMENTARY CIVICS. By C. H. BLAKISTON, M.A., 
OUTLINES OF EUROPEAN HISTORY, 1789-1914. By Assistant Master at Eton College. 2s. 6d. 
G. Burret SmitH, M.A., Assistant Master at Repton School. With Maps. |. . 
4s. New Edition, beginning at the French Revolution. P| TH oe. I per nie ge E e Mae ae PELES CRTEN: 
R.S.A., Art Mast t Wellingt ege. Fu ustrated. 3s. net. 

SCENES FROM EUROPEAN HISTORY. By G. B. SMITH, ge ee ey eo . oe we 

M.A., Assistant Master at Repton School. 3s. 4d. ARNOLD'S SINGING CLASS MUSIC. A Series of entirely 
‘ : new Unison, Two Part and Three Part Songs for Treble Voices, with Piano 

A J UNIOR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Sir CHARLES Accompaniment, and Sol-fa in addition to Staff Notation. Specially composed 
Oman, K.B.E., M.P., and Mary Oman. New Edition, revised to the end of by the foremost British musicians. Prices 3d. to 5d. PLEASE WRITE FOR 
the Great War. 3s. 6d. LATEST LIST OF SONGS. 


A NEW PRESENTATION OF EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS. 


THE MODERN EDUCATOR’S LIBRARY. 


General Editor: PROFESSOR A. A. COCK, 
Professor of Education and Philosophy in University College, Southampton. 


Index and comprehensive bibliography in every book. Uniform cloth binding. 6s. net each volume. 


THe Mopern Epucator’s Lisprary has been designed to give considered expositions of the best theory and practice in English education of to-day. It is 
planned to cover the principal problems of educational theory in general, of curriculum and organization, of some unexhausted aspects of the history of education, 
and of special branches of applied education. 


EDUCATION: ITS DATA AND FIRST PRINCIPLES. 
By T. Percy Nunn, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Education in the University of 
London. Second Impression ready. 

THE CHILD UNDER EIGHT. By E. R. Murray, Vice- 
Principal of Maria Grey Training College, and Henrifttta HKrown-Smitu, THE TEACHING OF MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. By SOPHIR 
Bryant, D.Sc., Litt.D., late Head Mistress of the North London Collegiate 
School for Girls. 


L.L.A., Lecturer in Education, Goldsmiths’ College, University of London. | IN SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY. By H. G. Atkins, M.A., Professor of 
THE ORGANIZATION AND CURRICULA OF SCHOOLS. ` German in King’s College, University of London, and H. L. Hutton, M.A., 
By W. G. SLeIcHT, M.A., D.Lit. 6s. net. (is tie PRESS Senior Modem Language Master at Merchant Taylors School. 


Other volumes in preparation. 


Tue JourNaL OF EpucaTion (on first three volumes) :—" The first three volumes promise exceedingly well. Every generation needs to have the philosophic 
basis of the best educational thought and practice restated, and for the present generation Prof. Nunn has performed the task of restatement in a way which we do 
not hesitate to describe as masterly. A most original and stimulating book which all who pretend to be interested in the root principles of education must read. The 
ripe wisdom which informs Mrs. Bryant’s whole treatment of moral education, Bible teaching, and the presentment of essential religious truth would be hard to match 
elsewhere. Mrs. Bryant’s book is of great value at the present time.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43, Maddox Street, W.1. 
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English. 
THE UNFORTUNATE TRAVELLER: by Thomas Nashe. The 
Percy Reprints, edited by H. F. B. Brett-Smith. (Oxford : 


Basil Blackwell. 5s. net.) 

This is the first volume of reprints of famous books, not other- 
wise easily accessible. They are to include Gammer Gurton’s 
* Needle,” among the ancient; De Quincev’s *' Klosterheim,”’ 
among more modern books. The“ Unfortunate Traveller ’’ was 
issued in 1594. [tis here printed in modern type, but with the 
old spelling. A competent introduction indicates the place of 
the romance and of its writer in the history of literature, and 
the book 1s supphed with a few notes on the words and expres- 
sions, and with an apparatus criticus on the text. The notes, 
if anything, are too scanty, though anything approaching a fully 
annotated edition would profit few and interfere with the enjoy- 
ment of the story. The unfortunate traveller is Jache Wilton, 
“a certain kind of an appendix or page, belonging or appertaining 
in or unto the confines of the English Court,” whose adventures 
at the wars and with the Earl of Surrey in Italy are related with 
much spirit. He is the predecessor of many gay adventurers in 
literature from “ Gil Blas ”’ to the “ Beloved Vagabond.” 


THE PROGRESS TO READING: by Richard Wilson, B.A., D.Litt. 


1. The Conversational Pictures. (25s. per set of 12.) 
2. The Picture Book. (10d. net.) 

3. The First Primer. (ls. net.) 

4. The Second Primer. 

5. The Infant Reader. (ls. 6d. net.) 

6. The Preparatory Reader. (ls. 6d. net.) 


THE TEACHER'S HANDBOOK to the above. (Complete, 6s. net.) 
Also issued in separate parts. (Macmillan and Co.) 

Here, at length, is a series of readers for beginners which 
teachers and pupils alike should welcome. Dr. Wilson we know 
as a prolific compiler of school bdoks, yet clearly in these latest 
books his hand has not lost its cunning. We have been wearied 
in the past by infallible nostrums in the form of ‘‘ methods ” for 
teaching children to read. Embryo psychologists and en- 
thusiastic amateurs have each in turn claimed to have discovered 
the touchstone of success, but most have met with dismal, and 
usually deserved, failure, for in their zeal for method they have 
forgotten to take account of the matter or content, and have 
ignored the fundamental fact that the normal child will make 
a voluntary effort to read only matter which appears interesting. 

Dr. Wilson makes no such mistake, and interest is written 
largely on every page of these excellent little books. Numerous 
coloured and black-and-white illustrations in every book enhance 
the attractiveness, while the ‘' Teacher’s Handbook ” is a mine 
of sound common sense and instruction to teachers, young and 
old. We cordially recommend this excellent series. 


WAYFARINGS IN BOOKLAND. 
1. By Level Paths. 
2. Through Golden Meadows. 
3. On Sunny Uplands. 
(Oliver and Boyd, London and Edinburgh:) 

These three little books should be welcome in lower and junior 
forms and standards. They are well produced and illustrated, 
while the extracts which fill them are well selected, are generally 
complete in themselves, and are excellent both for general 
reading and for detailed study. The compiler clearly has an 
intimate knowledge of the subject matter that children love. 
Tue Pupits’ CLass-Book OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. Book IV. 

By E. J. S. Lay. (Macmillan and Co.) 

The first three books of this series have already been reviewed 
in these columns. ‘This book continues the main features of its 
predecessors. 


How To TEACH ENGLISH ComposITION. Vol. II.: by Robert 
Finch. The Kingsway Series. (Evans Bros. 3s. 6d. net.) 
We could hardly hope that Mr. Finch would be able to re- 
capture the ‘' first fine careless rapture ” with which he charmed 
usin Volume I., yet this second volume is a useful and necessary 
. corollary of the first. It forsakes literary form largely for 
content, and treads the somewhat hum-drum path of the 
correlation of composition with subjects such as_ history, 
geography, nature study, and the like. From this point of view 
all teachers will find in it something of value, while the two 
volumes together might well become a standard work of method 
in English composition, 


FAIRY GRAMMAR: by J. Harold Carpenter. (Methuen and Co.) 

This little book represents a valiant attempt to solve a difficult 
problem, and the author has produced a little book which pleased 
our smallest critic. Yet we fear the writer's labour is in vain, 
for grammar, even in this highly-sugared form, is not meant for 
such young digestions. | 


FLOWERS OF THE SPRING. 

FLOWERS OF THE SUMMER. 

FLOWERS OF THE AUTUMN. : 

FLOWERS OF THE WINTER. (Charles and Son, London and 
Glasgow. 6d. net each.) 


These are four useful and cheap little nature books, which 
might well find a place as class-books in all kinds of junior 
schools. 

THE New ENGLISH Booxs. Book V.: by W. J. Glover. 
(George Philip and Son, Ltd. Is. net.) 


The previous books of this series have been already noted in 
these columns. Mr. Glover sticks manfully to his task of teaching 
English through the medium of model passages from the great 
English writers. 

WorpD STUDY For HIGH SCHOOLS: by N. P. Swan. (Macmillan 
and Co. 4s.) 


This book, written for American High School pupils, contains 
little that is new and much that is old and even obsolete. It is 
frankly a spelling-book on the most ordinary lines. The object 
of including hundreds of words in writing-script instead of 
ordinary Roman type is not clear, and certainly adds nothing to 
the value of the book, while the inclusion of letter writing at the 
end is equally unaccountable after what has preceded. 


NORMAL TUTORIAL SERIES. 
Julius Cæsar. (2s. 6d. net.) 
The Winter’s Tale. (The Normal Press. 3s. net.) 


Editions obviously for students and particularly for the 
private student. As usual with all such compendiums, the 
notes, meanings, etc., occupy more space than the actual text. 
We hesitate to recommend such books, except when used for 
the sole purpose of satisfying an old-fashioned examiner. We 
cannot imagine any real lover of Shakespeare using them as 
class-books, nor do we think that the private student who 
patiently and laboriously wades through so many notes will 
necessarily at the end have any keener or more critical apprecia- 
tion of the plays. Shakespeare surely docs not deserve such 


treatment. 

French. . 

CAMBRIDGE READINGS IN FRENCH LITERATURE: edited by 
Arthur Tilley. (Cambridge University Press. Price 8s. net.) 


SELECTIONS FROM SAINT SIMON: edited by Arthur Tilley. 
(Cambridge University Press. Price 7s. 6d. net.) 

These are two admirably printed books in a new French 
series undertaken by the Cambridge University Press. They 
are not designed to be school books. Indeed the second would 
hardly appeal to a school boy unless he was studying the history 
of the period of Louis XIV. The first reminds us of the Temple 
Readers in many respects, especially the issues of that excellent 
series intended for older pupils or for adults. The governing 
idea, however, is different. The ‘‘ readings ” here “ illustrate 
the history of France by a record of some of her famous sons.” 
They do but “ illustrate,” for the book is by no means a source- 
book, nor a mere ‘‘ companion ’’ to a history. The selections 
range from Villon to Pégny, from Henri IV. to the biographer 
of Pasteur. They include many typical examples from the 
poets as well as extracts from Rabelais, Montaigne, Lesage, 
Mme. de Sevigné, and many others. The French drama is 
deliberately omitted, and with insignificant exceptions each 
piece of verse is presented whole. The result is a most pleasing 
book, to which one recurs again and again, and which certainly 
prompts the reader to make a closer acquaintance with writers 
with whom he may be little acquainted. Like the Temple 
Readers, the book is adorned with some very good reproductions 
of famous French pictures appropriately chosen to suit the text. 
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MACMILLAN & CO”’S NEW BOOKS. 


Literary Essays. Selected and Edited by H. G.| Commercial Arithmetic and Ac- 


RAWLINSON, M.A., Indian Educational Service. 3s. 6d. 


This book is an attempt to introduce the reader to the beauties‘ of the literary 
essay as handled by the great masters of our own, or nearly our own, times. 


English Literature for Secondary Schools, 


A Naturalist on the Amazons. By 


H. W. Bates. Abridged and Edited for Schools by 
F. A. Bruton, M.A., Litt.D. With 8o Illustrations. 
2s. Gd. 


Macmillan’s Practical Modern Geographies, 
Geography of Asia. By Josep Martin, 


B.Sc., Senior Geography Master, Coopers’ Company’s 
School, Bow, E. With numerous Maps and Illustrations. 
5S. 


Tue Guarntan.— The fine series of ‘ Macmillan’s Practical Geographies’ 
has been enriched by a Geography of Asia, a work that it would be dithcult to 
overpraise, . It would be hard to name a better example of the improved 
modern methods of teaching geography.” 


counts (In Three Parts). By H..H. GREEN, B.Sc., 
Secondary School Lecturer in Commercial Arithmetic, 
East Ham Technical College, and THOMAS FRANKLIN, 
late Lecturer in Book Keeping and other Commercial 
Subjects, London County Council. Parts 1—III, 2s. 
each. Complete, 6s. 


The Arithmetic of the Decimal 


System. By J. Cusack, LL.D., Founder and Principal 
of Cusack’s Training College. 6s. 


Tue Scottish EnucaTionaL JOURNAL.— ‘ We can only applaud Dr. Cusack’s 
heroism, and strongly advise all teachers to procure his work. They will be 
doing useful service if they read it to become advocates of the only sane simplified 
system of teaching arithmetic.” 


Modern Geometry. The Straight Line and 
Circle (A New and Revised Edition of the Author’s 
‘“ Plane Geometry for Advanced Students, Part I”). 
By CLEMENT V. DURELL, M.A., Senior Mathematical 
Master at Winchester College. 6s. 


THE JournaL oF Enucatiov.—‘ In its new form the book will continue to 
maintain its reputation as one of the best introductions to modern geometry 
which can be placed in the hands of students.” 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON’S PUBLICATIONS. 


A New Historical Geography. 


Historical Geography of Britain and 
the British Empire. By T. FRANKLIN. Book I, 
B.C. 55 to 1815. Book II, 1800 to the Present Day. 2s. 
net each book. 


A New Geography of Scotland for Elementary 
Schools. 


Scotland (Atlas Geographies, Preparatory Series). 
By T. S. Murr, Geography Master, Royal High School, 
Edinburgh. Manilla Covers, 1s. net. Limp Cloth, 
2s. net. 


New and Revised Edition of a Standard Work. 
Second Edition. 


Ordnance Survey Maps: Their Mean- 
ing and Use. With Descriptions of Typical One-inch 
Sheets. By W. J. NEwBIGIN, D.Sc. 2s. net. 


New Regional Atlases. 


« O.R.E.” Atlas. 


Europe. 


Part I, British Isles. 
Is. 6d. net each. 


Part II, 


32 pp. of Maps and Diagrams, with Index. In addition to 
Orographical, Route, Climate, Economic and Political Maps 
of the area as a whole, there are similar Maps of each natural 
region with the latest boundaries inserted. 


. New Indian History Maps. 
India in 1784, to illustrate the Time of Clive and 


Warren Hastings. 


The Growth of British India during 


the Nineteenth Century. 


Size 30 x 40 inches each. Beautifully lithographed in 
Colours and strongly mounted. 

7s. 6d. net each, on Cloth and Rollers, Varnished, or 
Mounted on Cloth to fold in sections, and eyeletted. 


WALL MAPS with NEW BOUNDARIES. 
A.—Political Maps. 


Series Size Map Price 
Imperial 72x 63in. Europe 27s. 6d. net. 
a N Asia 278. 6d. ,, 
Large Wall 50x 42in. World Merc. 1 4S. m 
Y $ es » Hemis. 14S. 5 
n R GF age » Eastern Hemis. 14s. i 
o a ae Asia 14S. 5 
ps = ee Europe 14S. w3 
E ES B as Africa I 4S. és 
s s i Pacitic Ocean I 4S. 5 
Small Wall 34x 28in. World Merc. Os. s 
B.—Physical Maps. 
Series Size Map Price 
Bathy-Oro- 
graphical 50—42in. Europe 14s. net. 
os »» »» Asia I 45. ae 
ie ae ee Africa 145. p, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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GENERAL KNOWLEDGE AND COMMON-SENSE QUESTIONS: by 
W. Smith. Methuen and Co. 3s. 6d. 


It is difficult to imagine any real use for a book of this type. 
The compiler in his introduction is careful to point out that the 
“ snippet habit ” of.mind should be carefully guarded against. 
Yet this is the very type of intellect that his book will stimulate, 
for a greater medley of uscful and useless, real and false, really 
general and distinctly technical, elementary and highly advanced 
“ knowledge ” we have scldom seen. As with all such compen- 
diums, the compiler omits to draw any distinction between 
knowledge which is real knowledge and the understanding of 
principles and knowledge which is merely memory. Thus on 
one page we find “ Is sea-water, wherever obtained, equally 
salt ?’’ and on another “' What is the lowest (t.e., nearest the sea) 
bridge over the Thames ? ” Again, the poor pupil is asked to 
“ Say a few words about the Suez and the Panama canals,” 
and to state what he knows of the Lost Tribes; while as a 
“ literary ’’ question he is asked to give the names of the male 
and female of fishes, sheep, deer, geese, foals, foxes, horses, 
fowls, goats, pigs, and swans. 

But we might continue ad infinitum. Mr. Smith is no doubt 
an excellent teacher, and bewails at times the lack of general 
information in his pupils, but to attempt to remedy this in such 
a fashion is radically unsound ; while to publish such stuff in a 
book is unpardonable, even if we admit the unconscious humour 
which advertises “ A Key (by the same author) is issued to 
Teachers and Private Students only.” The compiler is deep 
in the pit of unconscious pedagogical arrogance with his I-alone- 
know-what-you-ought-to-know attitude to his colleagues. 
‘‘ General Knowledge ” is not to be acquired through a hotch- 
potch of examples with a ‘‘ Key ” like some ordinary sum-book, 
nor is its acquirement a process of mere arithmetical accretion 
and summation. Any elementary psychological treatise will 
explain this to the compiler. 


CHEMISTRY LECTURE Notes: by G. E. Welch. Blackie and Son, 
Ltd. Pp. 63 (interleaved). 2s. 


The author is of the opinion that much valuable time is wasted 
-in note-taking and consequently publishes these notes, which 
are said to be such as would be taken during third and fourth 
years’ work in chemistry in secondary schools and in evening 
classes. The reviewer does not agree with the author's opinion, 
since he regards the training he had in taking notes whilst at 
school as being one of the most valuable parts of the curriculum. 
He would not have been proud of, and his teacher would not have 
been content with, the notes here given. To all intents and pur- 
poses they simply form a “cram” book, which the scholar 
or student memorises and then proceeds to forget as soon as 
the examination is over. Mistakes occur and statements are 
made which are far from being clear and accurate. For example, 
the manufacture of sodium is described thus :—* By electrolysis 
of fused NaOH, iron and pitch fused together and then with 
. NaOH—wNa distils over.” The reader would not gather that the 
first sentence has really no connection with the second. State- 
ments, just as loose and as bad, are made in connection with 
the electrolysis of a salt solution and the manufacture of 
aluminium, etc. 

It is difficult to see that any useful purpose is served by the 
publication of such notes. TSP. 


SCIENCE ProGRess: A Quarterly Review of Scientific Thought, 
Work, and Affairs. Edited by Sir Donald Ross. John 
Murray. 6s. net. 


The sub-divisions of this well-established quarterly Review 
are :—(1) Summaries of recent advances in science, the branches 
of science dealt with each quarter not being necessarily the 
same; (2) Scientific articles of a specialised nature ; (3) Popular 
science ; (4) Notes on recent happenings in science; (5) Essays ; 
(6) Essay-reviews ; (7) Reviews. Occasionally there are other 
sub-divisions—for example, Correspondence. 

In the January number (No. 55) Einstein’s Theory and the 
result of the solar eclipse expeditions are discussed among the 
notes, and the correspondence contains interesting letters on 
“The Ghost Hypothesis ” (Spiritualism), and also on “ Latin 
or Ido.” A mathematical treatment of ‘ Evolution and 
Irreversibility ” (A. J. Lotka) is given among the articles, and 
also a general and very readable treatment of “ Rhythm in 
Nature ” (F. W. Flattelcey). 


In the April number (No. 56) attention may be called to a 
popular account of *‘ The Silent Zone in Explosion Sound Areas,” 
by Dr. Davison, in which the author treats of a subject on which 
he is the well-known authority. The special articles include: 
“ The Relation of Magnetism to the Crystalline State ” (E. A. 
Oxley); ‘‘ The Distribution of Chemical Elements ” (W. D. 
Hackh), in which this subject is treated from a new point of 
view; ‘‘ Heredity and Evolution in Protozoa ” (R. W. Hegner). 

T: S.: P. 


Geography. 
CAMBRIDGE COUNTY GEOGRAPHIES. 
DUMBARTONSHIRE : by F. Mort. 


ORKNEY AND SHETLAND: by J. Heddle and T. Mainland. 
3s. 6d. net each. (Cambridge University Press). 

These are fully up to the excellent standard of other books of 
this well-known series. Intermediate as they are between the 
duller treatise and the more popular guide-book, they are of 
undoubted use to both teachers and the general public. 


THE ATLAS GEOGRAPHIES. 


INTRODUCTION TO COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY : 
and E. R. Shearmur. 2s. 8d. net. 


EuroreE : by T. Franklin. 7s. 6d. net. 


These books should be seen by all teachers of geography. 
They make a praiseworthy attempt to solve the known difħculties 
which arise from the use of atlases separated from text-books. 


by T. Franklin 


A NEw GEOGRAPHY OF SCOTLAND: for Secondary and Higher 
Grade Schools: by M. I. Newbigin. (Herbert Russell, 
London.) © 


We dislike the term ‘‘ New ” which compilers of small geo- 
graphical text-books are so fond of using; yet Dr. Newbigin’s 
name and reputation is sufficient to guarantee a departure from 
tradition. The book is of sound scholarship, and the treatment 
is somewhat general, and should be useful for examination 


purposes. 


History. 


A NEw History OF GREAT BRITAIN: by R. B. Mowat: Part I. 
From the Roman Conquest to the Death of Queen Elizabeth. 
Oxford University Press. 307 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 


A pleasant literary touch enlivens Mr. Mowat’s paragraph 
history. For example, when telling of Henry III he refers 
to Dante’s picture of the King in Purgatory, where he rested in 
“sure hope of salvation.” And quotations from Cadman, 
Chaucer, William Langland, More, Shakespeare, and other writers 
are freely introduced. Ample illustrations really help the text, 
and not merely ornament. Substance and style are designed 
for upper forms. F. J.G. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN ENGLAND THROUGH THE CENTURIES: by H. R. 
Wilton Hall. Mackie. 200 pp. 2s. gd. 


The Hampstead Garden Suburb may or may not be the glorious 
climax of English social evolution. Anyway, a photograph of 
one of its streets forms the frontispiece of Mr. Hall’s excellent 
book, which is full of attractive information and of interesting 
pictures. For instance, in Elizabethan times :— 

In the cities of London and Westminster, and for three 
miles around them, no houses were to be built except for 
persons worth a specified amount. Houses might not be 
divided into tenements, nor might lodgers be taken in. 
Here is Joseph Lancaster’s invitation, inscribed over his 
Borough Road barn :— 
All who wish may send their children and have them 
educated freely ; and those who do not wish to have their 
education for nothing may pay for it if they please. 
In this lively, concrete way, Mr. Hall treats cave-men, pit- 
dwellers, Romans, Anglo-Saxons, monasteries, castles, villages, 
fairs, markets, universities, houses, etc., in fifty-one chapters. 
Sixteen full-page plates (Magdalen College, St. Mary-le-Bow, 
etc.) are finely printed. All is good. F. J.G. 
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VOCAL MUSIC FOR SCHOOLS 


At the First Annual Conference of MUSIC MASTERS and MISTRESSES 
IN SCHOOLS, Mr. BasiL JoHNsoN, of Eton, in his address spoke as follows in 
answer to questions as to what the PUBLIC SCHOOLS really wanted: “he expressed 
a hope that Music Masters in Schools would do all they could to persuade their 
Headmasters to provide for daily practice, and he suggested as material for their 
singing the admirable songs, either In unison or in two or three parts, such as 
those now published by the YEAR BOOK PRESS.” 


The Year Book Press Series of Unison and Part Songs 


Contains Unison, Two and Three Part Songs, by Modern British Composers. 
PARRY, STANFORD, LLoyp, Woop, DUNHILL, IRELAND, etc. 


GOOD WORDS A FEATURE. SPECIMENS HALF-PRICE. APPROVAL PARCELS. 


The following are 10 Typical Numbers :— 


Price. 
No. Com poser. Words. Title. O.N. S.Fa. 
Ne m 
5 C. H. LLOYD ....| BARRY CORNWALL | The Hunter’s Song -| Unison ....| 4d. 2d. 
18 C. H. H. PARRY | J. SYLVESTER ....| A Contented Mind ae 7 -| 34d. 3d. 
24 C. V. STANFORD | James H Ge _.....| The British Tars .... is 3d. 13d 
122 C. WOOD ...| BARRY CORNWALL | The Onset us ahs: i ics 4d. 
14 P. C. BUCK ....| UNKNOWN ...| A Wonderful Prophecy ....| 2 Part ... | 4d. — 
53 T F. DUNHILL | Tom Hoop ...| A Lake and a Fairy Boat i .. | 4d. 2d, 
164 E. L. BAINTON | W.H. OGILVIE The Filling of the Swamps % 4d. 
160 H. G. LEY ...| R. L. STEVENSON | Where go the Boats ? - re 34d, 
44 |C. H. H. PARRY | Sir W. Scorr ...| Hie Away a} 3 Part... | 3d, 2d. 
85 A. J. SILVER ....| GEORGE DARLEY | The Call of the Morning .... 5 = 34d. 
Cantata | T. F. DUNHILL A. WILLIAMS _....| Sea Fairies ia ...| Unison, 2 Pt.) 2/6 1/- 
Masque | T. F. DUNHILL |T. F. DUNHILL ....! The Masque of the Shoe .... a A 3/- 
Cantata | T. F. DUNHILL |.W. COWPER ... John Gilpin a 


» oy | 2⁄3 9d. 


||| NORMAN'S ARITHMETIC, with Answers, 3/-, nct. Without, 2/6 net. 
STANDARD ||| RUSSELL’S LATIN VOCABULARIES, 2/- net 
Books ||| NORMAN’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 1/6 net. 


BRIDGE’S SHORT HISTORY OF THE GREAT WORLD WAR, 6/- net. 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS The Year Book Press, Ltd., 31, Museum St., LONDON, W.C. 1 
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THE CenturRY OF Hope: by F. S. Marvin, author of “ The 
Living Past.” Second Edition, revised. (Clarendon Press. 
358 pp. 6s. net.) 

Teachers of history, who have understood Mr. Kenneth 
Richmond's plea that we should give “ vistas ” rather than teach 
“ periods,” and try * to present historical detail as part of an 
infinite series, and as related to an endless network of other 
contemporary detail,” will have special reason to be grateful to 
Mr. Marvin, both for his incomparable ‘ Living Past ” and its 
sequel, “ The Century of Hope,” and for the series of papers, 
illustrating ‘‘ progress in unity” in European history, which 
were originally delivered at Woodbrooke, and subsequently 
edited by him and published by the Oxford University Press. 
“ The Century of Hope ” is an attempt ‘ to look at Western 
history in the last hundred years from the same point of view 
from which ‘ The Living Past’ treated Western progress as a 
whole,” and it is a pleasure to see the book already in a second 
edition. There are a few revisions, but the chief addition is a 
simple and well-balanced time chart. The task of discerning 
the principles of European development in the last century, of 
selecting the significant illustrative details and of finding an 
interpretation of the whole period, which shall justify the ways 
of Man to Man without distortion or prejudice, is perhaps in 
some ways more difficult even than such heroic undertakings as 
that of Mr. Marvin's first book or of Mr. Wells’ “ Outline of 
History.” It is natural, therefore, that most of us should wish 
to challenge this or that detail of presentation or proportion. 
And some reviewers of * The Century of Hope” have thought 
the author obsessed by the ideology of progress and too prone 
to look upon the bright side of things. In a new preface, Mr. 
Marvin declares himself impenitent. ‘ He does not believe 
that the hopetulness of the last century has been exhausted, 
but that the sources of hope are unimpaired, though our con- 
clusions from them must be tempered by our experience.” 
He reters his critics for a fuller answer to his introduction to the 
new volume of Woodbrooke essays on “ Recent Developments 
in European Thought.” And, we would add, readers of that 
volume will find in Miss Stowell’s paper, “ The Modern Re- 
naissance,” an admirable treatment in the literature of the 
19th and 20th centuries of the contrasts and similarities between 
the shining but facile optimism of the age of Revolution and 
the sterner but undaunted hopes of our own time, Those who 
wish, or those who feel impelled to do so, may question the 
sufficiency of our grounds for hope, but no reader of Meredith 
or Conrad or our most recent poets can deny the presence and 
the significance of that hope. 

Teachers will find the plan adopted in ‘ The Century of 
Hope” suggestive. A roughly chronological treatment is 
followed, cach of the great topics of the century being assigned 
to that decade wherein it became most prominent. The parallel 
development of England and France is emphasized, as * the 
most enlightening approach to an understanding of modern 
history,” but towards the end of the 19th century the survey 
is broadened to include the United States and the expansion of 
the European powers over the world, while the concluding 
chapter of the book is boldly given over to a survey of inter- 
national progress. There are chapters on literature, on religious 
growth, on ‘schools for al,” and (particularly interesting) on 
scientific development. If there be any teacher (not of history 
only) who has not yet read this book, he has a treat before him. 

C. H. C. O. 


EARLY EUROPEAN History: by Hutton Webster, Ph.D., 
Professor in the University of Nebraska. Part I. Ancient 
Times, pp. 1-297, 6s. net. Part Il., Mediæval and Early 
Modern Times, pp. 298-775, 78. 6d. net. Harrap. 

This is a well-written, straightforward, and scholarly text- 
book, with abundant well-chosen illustrations and maps, and 
with suggestions for further study. The second part ends with 
the Peace of Paris (1763). Prof. Webster has followed very 
Closely the plan of earlier American text-books, but his account 
is somewhat fuller, room being found for the mention of aspects 
of medizval times not often dealt with in text-books of this size, 
such as Byzantine civilisation and the Mongol conquests. The 
question suggested by such volumes to the English teacher is the 
impossibility of his making full use of them, so long as the 
utmost concession which examiners will make to the demand 
for the teaching of the outlines of European history is to allow 
a limited “‘ period ” to be offered by candidates. Asa result of 
this obstructive policy, some teachers are trving to introduce 
world history near the beginning of the secondary school course, 


but it is doubtful if this is the best place for such study. The 
outlines of European history, with special emphasis on modern 
history, and, if examining bodies wish it (it is difficult to examine 
on ‘‘ outlines ’’), a subsidiary period of English and European 
history, studied in some detail, 1s the proper study of the last 
two years of secondary school life. We are still a long way 
from the acceptance of this idea. C. H.C. O. 


A History oF ENGLAND: by Charles Oman, Chichele Professor 
of Modern History. New and revised edition (Arnold. 
803 pages. 7s. Od.) 

We can all remember the anxious days which Professor Oman 
thus describes :— 

German troops in immense numbers crossed the frontiers 
of Belgium and Luxemburg, though both states had their 
neutrality guaranteed by international treaties, and had given 
no offence whatever. The only explanation vouchsafed for 
the outrage was the open avowal that ‘it was necessary to 
advance into France by the quickest and easiest way, and to 
strike a decisive blow as soon as possible.” Thereupon Great 
Britain, as one of the guarantors of Belgian neutrality, 
declared war on Germany next day (August 4.) 

We recognise the narrative of events as correct, though we 
also recall a vast complex of emotions that throbbed with the 
events—the Government emotion, the military, the journalist, 
the Church, and the emotion of the Socialist and Labour world. 
Of this spiritual background to the War, Professor Oman can 
only give very brief hints. And this example raises the whole 
problem of such books of “ History.” The Professor’s chronicle 
is straightforward, orderly, concise, reliable, handy, right from 
the age of Celtic Britain to the age of Lloyd George and the War, 
of which he renders a compact and useful account. He is a 
most competent authority on the Art of War, and we accept, 
without demur, his report that :— 

The Black Prince, now a young man of twenty-five, started 
from Bordeaux, and plundered the French province of Lan- 
guedoc. In the following year, the Black Prince made a 
similar incursion into Central Fra®ce, and swept through the 
whole country from Limoges to Tours with a small army of 
4,000 mounted men and 3,000 archers. When he turned his 
face homeward, however, he found that King John with a 
host of 40,000 men had blocked his road. 

The Professor’s recital of such facts, and of political alarums 
and excursions, is irreproachable. But we just faintly and 
humbly whisper that of the homely, courageous, long-suffering 
English people themselves we catch all too little glimpse. So, 
in hope of more direct human interest, we open— 


A JUNIOR History OF ENGLAND FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO 
THE END OF THE GREAT WAR OF 1914-1918: by Charles 
Oman and Mary Oman. New and Revised Edition, with 
Maps. (Arnold. 280 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Here the Junior Classes are told that— 

In 1355, after John, the new King of France, had refused a 
reasonable offer of peace made by Edward, the struggle 
recommenced. In its second year, the Black Prince, now a 
young man of twenty-five, led an expedition into central 
France, and fought a great battle at Poictiers, where the 

_French army, though very superior in numbers, was defeated. 


In this case the play has become rather less, than more, 
exciting. The larger work informs us, then speaking of Early 
Britain :— 

Down by the rivers there were but small settlements of 
hunters and fishers perched on some knoll that rose above the 
brake and the rushes. 

The Juniors are deprived of this picturesque knoll, and have 
to be content with— f 

The earliest dwellers in our island were scattered families of 
hunters and fishers, living in the lowest stage of savagery. 
But here, again, we breathe not a word against the spotless 

truthfulness of the narrative. We trust that the Juniors will 
enjoy such revelations as— 

The accession of the Prince Regent, who now began to rule 
as George IV, made no practical difference in politics. His 
character was as selfish and vicious as ever, and his quarrels 
with his wife, Caroline of Brunswick, had long been a public 
scandal , 

and that if they do not, their teachers will duly develop their 
historic sense. F. J.G. 
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MESSRS. METHUENS LIST 


NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


FAIRIES AND CHIMNEYS. Poems by Rose 
FyLEMAN. School Edition. Is. 6d. 
THE CHILDREN’S POETRY BOOK. Edited by 
RutH M. FLETCHER, Head Mistress, High School, Bath. 3s. 


Also in Two Parts: Part I, 10d.; Part lI, Is. 8d. 


THE TEACHERS’ COMPANION TO THE CHIL- 
DREN'S POETRY BOOK. By Rutu M. FLEetTcHER. With Notes 
on the Poems and Suggestions for presenting them. 3s. 


FAIRY GRAMMAR. By J. HAROLD CARPENTER. 
With 12 Illustrations by RosaLinp M. SEATON. 3s. net. 


THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY TO CHILDREN 


By Liry Wincuester, M.A., Lecturer in Geography, University of 
Liverpool. With a Preface by Prof. P. M. Roxuy. 2s. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By C. E. ROBINSON, 
Master at Winchester College. In Four Volumes. Each 5s. 


Vol. I : Early and Middle Ages to 1485. With 20 Maps and Plans, 
full Summaries, and Index. 


Vol. II: The Tudors and the Stuarts, 1485-1688. 
and Plans, Summaries, and Index. 


A SOCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By E. M. 
Witmot-Buxton, F.R.Hist.S., Author of ‘“ Makers of Europe.” 5s. 


A SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, 1815-1918. By J. F. Rees, M.A., Lecturer on Economic 
History, University of Edinburgh. 5s. net. 


FRENCH PASSAGES FOR READING AND 
RECITATION from Malherbe to Clemenceau. Edited, with Notes, 
by Louis Latour, L.-és-L., City of London College. 4s. 


A PRIMER OF FRENCH PRONUNCIATION. 


By STanLey W. Grace, M.A., Assistant Master at Malvern College, 
formerly ‘‘ Lecteur anglais” at the Lycte of Laon. 4s. 


With 8 Maps 


GEMS OF GERMAN POETRY. Selected and 


Arranged by A. J. Unricu, Dulwich College, London. With a 
Vocabulary. 3s. 6d. 


GERMAN PROSE COMPOSITION. By J.D. Ettis 
Witiiams, M.A., Ph.D., Senior German Master, Bedford Grammar 
School. 3s. 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY SPANISH GRAMMAR. By 


J. N. Bircn, B.A., Lecturer in Spanish, University of Sheffield. With 
Exercises and Vocabularies. 5s. 


EVERYDAY CHEMISTRY. By W. Rosinson, B.Sc., 
lately Instructor in Chemistry and Physics, Officers’ School of Educa- 
tion, Oxford. With Plates and Diagrams. 3s. 6d 


PRACTICAL SCIENCE FOR GIRLS as applied to 
Domestic Subjects. A Three Years’ Course. By Evetyn E. JARDINE, 
M.A., B.Sc., County Secondary School, Runcorn, Cheshire. 3s. 


JUNIOR GEOMETRY EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


By K. H. Birp, M.A. With Answers to the Numerical Ques- 
tions. ls. 6d 


GENERAL KNOWLEDGE AND COMMON-SENSE 
QUESTIONS. By Captain W. Saitu, R.E., B.Sc., F.C.S., Science 
Master, County Grammar School, Melton Mowbray. 3s. 6d. 


A Key to the foregoing. 8s. 6d. 


CATALOGUE WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 


36, ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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M DOUGALL’'S. 


A SCHOOL ATLAS—REVISED TO ‘1920 


A new edition of McDougall’s School Atlas of Coloured Political and 
Photo Relief Physical Maps will be ready shortly. Jt contains all the new 
boundaries xed by the Peace Conference. An ideal Atlas for junior 
forms. 24 Coloured Maps, 16 Physical Maps, 15 Diagrams. In stiff 
boards, cloth back, Is. 5d. net. With Index, Is. 7d. net. Full 
cloth boards and Index, 2s. 6d. net, 


CONCISE SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


Over 15,000 Words, Phrases, etc. Exceedingly useful Oe adie 
Boards or Limp Cloth, each Is. net. Cloth Boards, Is. 6d. net. 


MON PETIT CAMARADE 
FRANCAIS 


Livre Premier. Par L. Lavautt, Paris; P. LEstruncG, Marscille ; 
et B. Dumvitte, London. Follows in the main the principles of the 
New Method. Copiously Ilustrated. 272 pages, 2s. 9d. 


PETITE ESQUISSE DE LA 
LITTERATURE FRANCAISE 


By J. E. Mansion, B. és L. An Excellent Selection. New Edition. 
Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d. 


EXTRAITS DES AUTEURS, 
FRANCAIS DU XVII™ SIECLE 


By J. E. Mansion, B. ès L. 288 pages. Cloth Boards, 3s. 


MCDOUGALL’S 
PREPARATORY FRENCH. 


An easy, pleasant introduction. Cloth, Is. 2d. 


FABLIAUX FRANCAIS 


A simple attractive Illustrated Reader. Cloth Boards, 2s. 


GATEWAYS TO BOOKLAND 


A series of delightfully Ilustrated Literature Books for pupils of 
from 9 to 14. A very wide range of authors of all periods is drawn 


upon. 
Winged Flights into Story Land 2s.6d. Within the Gates 3s. 
Vistas of Romance - - - 28. 9d. In Kings’ Gardens 3s. 


REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE WORLD—1920 EDITION 


A Modern Scientific Treatment. Contains an abundance of Contour 
Maps in Colour and Black and White, with many Diagrams. A sec- 
tion of questions based on the text is a very valuable feature. 224 
pages. Cloth covers, 28. 6d. net. 


PLAIN-TEXT SHAKESPEARE 


In this edition of English Classics is given the greater plays of Shakes- 
peare, unabridged but carefully edited for schools. and without notes, 
The books are full crown 8vo in size, most clearly printed, and bound 
in limp cloth. Price—each 8d. net, except Hamlet and Coriolanus 
(each 10d. net), and Richard II and King Henry V (cach 10d. net). 


SONGS OLD AND NEW 


Contains 9 National, 19 Pritish, 5 New Folk, 8 Classical Songs, 4 Glees, 
19 Rounds. In Staff or Sol-Fa. Paper, 8d.; Cloth, 10jd. Piano 
Edition, 68. net; by post, 6s. 6d. 


MODERN TIMES æ 


The Empire and the World since 1789 to 1920. The most important 
epoch in History for the people of to-day. A positively brilliant 
book. Cloth Boards, 3s. 


COMPLETE HISTORICAL READER 


The Matchless Story of Britain from 55 B.c. to 1920. Delightfully 
told. Illustrated. Cloth Boards, 3s. 6d. 


OUTLINE OF BRITISH HISTORY 


History in a Nutshell from 55 s.c. to 1920. 80 pages. Paper, 8d. 
Cloth, 10}d. 


THE NEIGHBOURS OF BRITAIN 


A Geographical Reader of Europe as it is in 1920. History throughout 
correlated with Geography. Many Coloured Plates. Cloth Boards. 
2s. 9d. 


ADDRESS YOUR INQUIRIES TO 


MCDOUGALL’S EDUCATIONAL CO., LTD., 
8, Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C.4. 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY: by Harold F. B. Wheeler, F.R.H.S. 
Illustrated with Portraits, etc. (Harrop. 259 pp. 3s. 
net.) 

Mr. Wheeler’s style may be gauged by two brief extracts. 
The first relates to the late King Edward : 

On May 6, 1910, at 11-45 p. m., the Peacemaker passed to 
that place 

Where everlasting spring abides, 
And never-withering flowers. 

After lying in state at Westminster Hall the remains were 

taken to Windsor and placed in the crypt beneath the chancel 

of St. George’s Chapel. 

The second sketches the battle of July 18-20, 1918: 

There was nothing half-hearted about the fighting. Moving 
barrage, tanks, aircraft, infantry and cavalry all had their 
parts to play, and played them supremely well. Steadily 
and relentlessly the Allied line was pushed forward, and the 
enemy waves receded. In two days over 20,000 prisoners 
were brought in, guns were captured, confusion became evident 
as the “ heavies” found their billets and dominated the 
roads. 

Of 25 chapters, the last 15 contain vigorous descriptions of 
phases of the Great War. Other topics are Tariff Reform, 
Colonial Progress, ‘‘ Unhappy Ireland,” Navy, Advance of 
Women, etc. A very concise but useful sketch of the Progress 
of Labour, 1800-1919, is provided in ten pages. Portraits of 
the thumb-nail order adorn the record—Carnegie, Campbell- 
Bannerman, Asquith, John Redmond, Carson, Casement, Mrs. 
Pankhurst, Kitchener, Clemenceau, and the rest. To these add 


war pictures. F.J.G. 

Music. 

THE Music OF SpaIN: by C. Van Vechten. (Kegan, Paul, 
4s. 6d.) 


As a first attempt in the English language of a chronicle of 
Spanish composers and their music this book may be welcomed. 
That it is by no means a last word on the subject, even in the 
light of limited present-day knowledge, must be admitted, for 
it falls somewhat short of completeness, and in critical detail it 
is particularly lacking. As Pedro Morales says in his Intro- 
duction (which, perhaps, we may be pardoned for considering 
the most valuable part of the book), “it is rather a work on 
Spain and Music than the Music of Spain.” Much of the talk 
about various singers who have achieved eminence, more par- 
ticularly in America, as exponents of the part of Carmen in the 
opera of that name by the French composer Bizet, and about 
performers of Spanish music in the States, are rather beside the 
point. The student who wishes for some details of the character- 
istics of the music of Albéniz, De Falla, and the rest, will have to 
seck his information elsewhere, if, indeed, he can find it at all. 
There are, however, some interesting paragraphs on the dances 
indigenous to Spain, and on the gipsy music. This volume may 
pave the way for a more complete, exhaustive, and critical work 
upon one of the most interesting sides of modern music. 


THE MELODIC METHOD IN ScHooL Music. A Manual for 
Teachers and Supervisors: by David C. Taylor, author of 
“ The Psychology of Singing.” (Macmillan and Co. 
8s. 6d. net.) 

Although first published in 1918 this is the first occasion we 
have had the opportunity of examining this book, and a perusal 
of its pages has amply repaid us for the time spent thereon. 
Here is a book which is what it professes to be—a manual for 
teachers and others who are interested in the teaching of class- 
singing as distinct from solo-singing. 

The author knows his business thoroughly, and the manner 
of presenting his subject is alike stimulating and very helpful. 

There are chapters on instruction in vocal production, sight- 
reading, ear-training, and memory culture; and while all these 
are dealt with psychologically and in accordance with the most 
up-to-date findings in the art of teaching young pupils, the whole 
book can be read with delight and profit by all who have to do 
with music teaching. Melody—its character and construction— 
is the foundation of all the instruction. A true knowledge of 
and appreciation of melody in all its multitudinous forms not 
only gives delight to the student of singing, but is the first basic 
step in the intelligent understanding of all music, whether voice 
or instrumental, melodic or harmonic. The writer pleads for 
constant use of beautiful melodies—there is a superabundance to 
choose from—in the class lessons. Voice-culture, rhythm, time, 
and all the technique of music can be and should be taught 
through constant, continuous study of melody. 


-All earnest teachers can usefully employ this book in pre- 
paring their schemes of vocal music in any and every type of 
school. 

The one or two chapters on “‘ Appreciation ” are particularly 
valuable at the present time, when so many people are en- 
deavouring to raise the taste for this noblest of arts, and chapter 
IIL, “ The Basis of Musical Appreciation,” is especially useful 
in this connection. | A.G. 


SANGSPIL: SCANDINAVIAN GAMES AND Dances. For use in 
Colleges and Schools. Collected and arranged by Robert 
Jarman, Physical Instructor City of Leeds Training College, 
and Organising Teacher for Leeds Education Committee. 
(Curwen. 7s. 6d. net.) 

For all teachers interested in the physical development of 
their pupils on graceful lines here is a splendid collection of 
games and dances. The author has compiled them largely with 
a view of meeting the increasing demand for additional interest 
in the training of the body. The book consists entircly of 
Scandinavian dances and games, which are noteworthy for their 
great variety of movement. 

There are about forty-eight items, some of which are pure 
dances, while others are rhythmic movements accompanied by 
song. 

Details in great completeness are attached to the various 
numbers, so that teachers need experience no difficulty in 
teaching the movements. The music is simple, and could be 
played by a pupil. A.G. 
“LITTLE YALLER Doc.” Written and composed by James M. 

Gallatly, and sung by Margaret Cooper. 

Teachers and others who are on the lookout for a taking 
number at a school entertainment can be absolutely certain oí 
getting one if they include the above song in the programme. 
Everybody will be singing “If anybody’s got a little yaller dog 
without a pedigree ’’ after its performance. 

Published by the Herman Darewski Music Publishing Co., 
122-124, Charing Cross Road. 2s. A.G. 


“ A MASQUE OF MIDSUMMER,” by Marjorie Woolnott. Music 
by Richard J. C. Chanter, Mus. Bac., Music Master 
University College School, London. (Curwen. 2s.) 

This is a really delightful little play for school performance. 
The dialogue is interesting, and commands willing attention on 
the part of the audience. There are many graceful dances—Sprite 
Dance, The Wind and the Rose, Dance of the Wild Roses, The 
Butterfly and the Sprites, Fairy Ballet and the Dance of the 
Midsummer Wheel. Directions are given in great detail both 
for the dances and for the costumes. 

The music is exceedingly good, very superior to that of most 
fairy plays, and is, moreover, artistic and original. Indeed the 
whole production is beautiful. A.G. 


TWELVE LITTLE NURSERY SONGS. Words and Music by Mona 
Briggs. (Curwen. 2s. 6d. net.) 

These songs, just published, will be welcomed by parents and 
teachers of very young children. The subjects are more or less 
familiar—The Farm Yard, Fishing, Holiday Time, The Nursery 
Band, The Nursery Stores, Washing Day, etc. There is a song 
for Kenneth and one for Kitty, a lullaby and a coon song. The 
music is very simple and pleasing. A.G. 
ELEMENTARY Harmony. Part II.: by C. H. Kitson. (Claren- 

don Press.) 

This second book of Dr. Kitson’s, on the subject of Elementary 
Harmony, proceeds on similar lines to those indicated in his 
first book, and is throughout equally good. Moreover, the 
exercises, which are graduated, are more numerous, and the 
letterpress the minimum required for the proper working out 
of the exercises. This is wise treatment, and effective if carc- 
fully followed ; and the student who works through these two 
books will be able not only to write effectively and correctly, 
but will have gained a valuable insightinto the construction of 
music. It will further enable him to exercise his own facultics 
in the creation of music. A.G. 


We have received from Messrs. Curwen and Sons the following 
part songs :—‘‘ Lullaby,” for S.S.C.C., by Adolph Mann, 3d. ; 
“I wish I were a bird, for S.C., 4d. (music by W. G. Ross); 
“ Heaven overarches earth and sea,” part song for female voices, 
by T. W. Wadely, 4d.; “ A Grecian Landscape,” S.S.C.C. 
(small), by Cyril Jenkins, 6d.; and ‘‘ The Night Bird,” trio for 
equal voices, by Edgar L. Bainton, price 3d. The last two are 
very beautiful. A.G. 

(Continued on page 436.) 
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Eighteenth Impression AN IMPORTANT WORK FOR TEACHERS. 


93rd-102nd Thousand, 


In stiff Paper Covers, 2/- ; 


zacion at 3/6 contains ||| | Psychology Applied 


New Supplement of Bio- 


- graphical Notes. to Music Teaching. 


“ Boys and girls will get their chance of learning the 
poetry of their own day, verse which is, because of its very By Mrs. J. Spencer Curwen. 
modernity, better fitted than those great masters to appeal 
to growing minds.”’ Englishwoman. 


A book to cover everything in psychology that a 

teacher should know, with special reference to the 
The DAFFODIL POETRY BOOK. application of psychological principles to the 
subject of music. A student using this work, . 
which has been very highly commended by Prof. 
John Adams, will not need any general psycho- 
logical work to supplement it. 


Compiled by Erner L. Fowrrr, B.A. 3/6 and 2/- 


Containing 108 poems by 57 authors; two-thirds are 
copyright pieces; intended for classes junior to those for 
whom “ Poems of To-day ” is suitable. 


GEOGRAPHY BY DISCOVERY. 
By Jonn Jones. Extracts from the Narratives of CURWEN EDITION 5820. 


Great Explorers. Crown 8vo. 2/6. Teacher’s Price 15/- net cash. 

Edition, 3/6. 

Material for the study of geography from original sources 
with exercises devised to induce real thought. 


Detailed prospectuses on application. All prices net. J. CURWEN & SONS, LTD., 


SIDGWICK & JACKSON, LTD. 24, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
3, Adam Street, London, W.C. 2. 


AN IMPORTANT NOVELTY FOR 
EVERYBODY INTERESTED IN MUSIC. To British Composers. 
SCALA 


The old-established firm of-— 
Joseph Williams, Limited, 
would welcome any—- 


Good MS. Compositions, 


to be submitted with a view to 
publication, if found suitable. 


Aan of m a aor 


KEY SIGNATURE 


= O 


Tape fos 
FINGERING 
ThE ABOVE SCALES 


Q Artistic Songs, Part Songs for treble 
or female voices and Children’s Songs 
in Unison. 


APOE LERIOER $ CO 
Q Educational Music for the Piano, Violin 
and Piano (easy grades preferred), will 
also claim careful attention. 


9d. Net. Postage extra. 


THE KEESCALATOR. 


An ingenious device showing at a glance the key-signatures of 
all Major and Minor keys and the fingering of all Major and 
Minor scales. A veritable multum in parco key and scale chart 
appealing to the intelligence of musicians of all ages. 


It is particularly useful for class instruction. 


ALFRED LENGNICK & CO., 14, Berners St», W.1 


JOSEPH WILLIAMS, LTD., 
32, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 
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THE TEACHING OF Music: by Robert T. White. (Published by 
Constable. Price 4s.) (Handbooks in the Art of Teaching). 
Here is a real help to the earnest teacher of music. In the 
opening sentence of the preface Dr. White says, ‘‘ This book is 
wholly concerned with the work of the class teacher,” and while 
that is entirely true, it is equally true to say that every head 
teacher, too, would do well to peruse its pages. A careful 
reading of the whole book has convinced us that there is con- 
tained within its pages not only interesting matter both for the 
teacher and the pupils, but also much practical help given for 
the benefit of all who teach music. 

There are many new and valuable suggestions on method, and 
nothing in the schemes outlined is beyond the ordinary scho’ars 
in our schools. After discussing the ‘ Problem of Musical 
Instruction,” the author deals most effectively with music in 
the four groups or grades commonly met with-—the Kinder- 
garten, the Lower Form, the Upper Form, and the Advanced 
Class. While there is distinctive work planned out for each 
section, there is a sort of golden thread of common or general 
treatment to be followed throughout the whole musical education 
of the scholar. There can be no doubt that a school in which 
the suggestions made in this book are carried out will do exceed- 
ingly well in music; but, what is of far greater importance, 
pupils will so learn to love and appreciate music that they cannot 
fail to continue their Studies in practice and theory intelligently 
and with ever-increasing pleasure and profit after their school- 
days are over. A.G. 
VISUAL NURSERY RuyMES. With pictures for children to 

colour: by Agnes Nightingale. (Pubhshed by A. and C. 
Black, Ltd., 4, 5, 6, Soho Square, London, W.1. ts.) 

In this attractive volume are collected many of the old 
favourites of the nursery. In addition to the music printed in 
both notations on the left page, there is a full-page drawing of 
the various characters and scenes referred to in the rhymes. 
These are to be coloured in crayon or water-colour-—in itself a 
delight to the children—and this plan will undoubtedly add to 
the interest of the pupils in learning the music. The whole 
scheme is pleasantly presented, and scholars who use the book 
cannot fail to enjoy the work. A.G. 
PLay DRILL Games. A Collection of Musical Games arranged 

for Physical Culture Exercises, with Illustrations from 
photographs. Words and Exercises by Lucy M. Sidnell. 
Music by Anne M. Gibbon. (Published by Charles and Son, 
10, Paternoster Square, E.C. 4.) 

One wonders whether it is wise to attempt two things at the 
same time. In this volume both exercises and music are very 
good—the former being carefully thought out and based largely 
upon the Board of Education’s Syllabus of Physical Exercises, 
and the latter tuneful and casy to sing. But we feel that while 
it is helpful to have music as a rule for physical exercises for 
young children, it 1s expecting too much, possibly, to ask children 
to sing nicely at the same time. If the exercise is the thing 
then the singing must go, and if the singing is the thing the 
exercises, one feels, must suffer. There can be no objection, 
however, to allowing a section to sing the music while the rest 
do the exercise, and later to change over, so that all the class 
may in turn have a chance to do both. It is a helpful book for 
teachers of little ones, and the very detailed instructions, to- 
gether with the photographs, cannot fail to produce good results. 


A.G. 


` shelves of many young ornithologists. 


General. 


ANIMAL HEROES: by Ernest Thompson Seton (illustrated by 
the Author). (Constable.) 


The book contains several stories of animals. The first story 
is an interesting biography of a ‘‘ slum cat’’; we follow the 
animal through a scries of wonderful adventures, finding her as 
a wretched, dirty, little kitten begging her living from the cats’ 
meat man, and leaving her as a sleek and beautiful cat ina 
wealthy home. 


The other stories are all full of life, and record the lives and 
doings of a pigcon, two wolves, a lynx, a rabbit, a bull-terrier, 
and a reindeer. The last story is really a legend, and is a 
Norwegian story. 


The book is yet another of Mr. Seton’s successes ; his books on 
animal life are excellent. The reader is carried away by the 
magic of the author’s pen, and is placed among far-off mountains, 
or, indeed, wherever the animals go. Such storics can only be 
the work of one who has actually lived among and studicd the 
animals described. © J.R. 


THE HERON OF CASTLE CREEK AND OTHER SKETCHES OF BIRD 
LIFE: by Alfred Wellesley Kees. John Murray. 


The book contains a number of short sketches of bird life. 
The stories are all true to nature, and describe to the reader the 
habits and peculiarities of different species of our British birds. 
The material for the book must have been the result of long 
and patient watching, and the author gives first hand informa- 
tion, which he expresses in a most fascinating way---a way 
which makes the reader actually see the birds in their picturesque 
and natural surroundings. 


The author does not confine his attention to birds, but also 
gives us a description of their enemies ; thus we are given some 
idea of the hardships to which these creatures are subjected. 
Although Mr. Kees was a keen observer of birds, he never was a 
collector of eggs; it was perhaps this, together with an un- 
limited store of patience, that enabled him to win the confidence 
of the birds under his observation. Hence the studies are 
absolutely authentic, and are well worth reading. 

In addition, the book is clearly printed on good paper; also 
it is well bound, and should be a welcome addition to the book- 
J. R. 


An Ingenious Musical Device. 


We have received from Messrs. Alfred Langneck and Co., of 
14, Berners Street, W., a handy device for aiding the learning 
of key signatures and the fingering of scałes. It is called the 
Keescalator, and costs ninepence. Two pieces of cardboard 
about 44 inches square have between them a revolving disc. 
By turning the disc through eight positions, the names of scales, 
with their signatures, can be read through perforations in the 
outer covers, flats on one side, sharps on the other. The 
arrangement is very compact, and it is likely to be of great help 
to beginners. 


THE WOOLSTON 


BooK GO., LTD. 


CONTRACT TO EDUCATION AUTHORITIES FOR THE 


SUPPLY OF BOOKS FOR THE RURAL LIBRARIES 
INAUGURATED BY THE CARNEGIE U.K. TRUST. 


ALSO FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES AND PRIZES. 


THE WOOLSTON BOOK CO., LTD., NOTTINGHAM. 
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the interest and 


attention of the Pupil and to eliminate the drudgery. 


FRENCH EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


By Pror. VICTOR SPIERS, B. ès L., M.A., Professor of French 
Language and Literature in King’s College (University of London). 


For PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, and UNIVERSITY COLLEGES. 


ELEMENTARY. 


FIRST FRENCH BOOK for children. Third Edition. On modern lines, 
with conversations, music, and illustrations. Phonetic transcript. Large 
print. Demy 8vo., 235 pages. Price 3s. 9d. cloth. 3s. half-cloth boards. 


DRILL ON THE ESSENTIALS OF FRENCH ACCIDENCE AND SYN- 
TAX. New (8th) Edition, with many additional English Exercises. A 
complete Elementary Grammar containing the Conjugations and “‘drill” 
chiefly in French sentences, upon the important points, and rules, a short 
summary of which is given. Most handy for correspondence classes. 
Crown 8vo., 160 pages. Price 2s. 6d. 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES for Repetition. Fourth Edition. Contain- 
ing the 3,000 most important Words and Phrases logically grouped in tens 
and divided into two categories (elementary and advanced), with the most 
useful DERIVATIONS, preceded by a SHorT NOTE ON PRONUNCIATION, and 
followed by an APPENDIX on the different PREPosITIONS required by 
French Verbs. Crown 8vo. Price 28. 6d. PuHonetic (m.f.) TRANSCRIPT 
of same, 8d. Both bound together, 3s. 

JUNIOR FRENCH RECITER. Fourth Edition. Extracts in Prose and 
Poetry from Classical Authors with PHonetic Transcript (m.f.) facing 


the text, with Notes, Questions on Grammar, and Outlines of Conversa- | 


tions and of free Written Exercises. Crown 8vo., 89 pages. Half-cloth, 
Is. 8d. 
SECOND FRENCH BOOK, on the same lines as the First French Book. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo., 211 pages. Price 3s. 9d. cloth; boards 3s. 
MAP OF PARIS, with monuments in elevation, useful for practice in con- 
versation. Price 6d. 


N.B..---The Prices are NET. 


ADVANCED. 


PRACTICAL FRENCH GRAMMAR. Fifth Edition. For Schools and 
Colleges. ‘A really practical and sensible Grammar,” *“ complete in 
its incompleteness.” Crown 8vo., 194 pages. Price 3s. 


SENIOR FRENCH RECITER, on the same lines as the Junior. Second 
Edition. Extracts from the Classical Authors of the Golden Age with 
a poner (m.f.) Transcript. Crown 8vo., 91 pages. Half-cloth, price 

s. 8d. 

GRADUATED COURSE OF TRANSLATION INTO FRENCH PROSE 
for Middle and Higher Forms of Schools and for University Colleges. 
Sixth Edition, with Appendix. 158 Extracts of convenient length, with 
carefully worked-out Correct Versions. Demy 8vo. Price 38.—Key, 
5s. 4d. in book—4s. 6d. printed on loose sheets ready for mounting, to 
teachers of recognised positions or to students who send a written authoriza- 
tion from their teacher, on application, with remittance, to the author, 
c/o Mr. TamBLyn, 116, Ladbroke Grove, London, W.10.—Phonetic 
Transcripts of Extracts 1 to 8», mostly at Id. each: apply to author. 


SHORT FRENCH HISTORICAL GRAMMAR AND ETYMOLOGICAL 
LEXICON (2,500 words). For Schools and University Colleges. Crown 
8vo., 265 pages. Price 6s. 

GERMAN VOCABULARIES, on the same lines as the French Vocabu- 
laries. Crown 8vo., 102 pages. Half-cloth, price 2s. 


FRENCH-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY. By 


Dr. A. Spiers, with appiement by Prof. Victor Spiers. Literary, 
Commercial, and Technical. 2 vols., Royal 8vo., 25s. the set. 


SPECIMEN COPIES at less than cost price to Teachers. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LIMITED, 


4, STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, E.C. 4. 


The Book for Teachers. 


MODERN IDEAS AND 


METHODS. 


By JOHN EADES, Head Master of the Kirkstall Road School, Leeds ; 
formerly Lecturer in English to Certificate Students at the Leeds Centre. 
Author of ‘* The ‘A.L.’ New English Course.” 

Crown 8vo., xii+191 pp., bound full cloth, net 4/6 (postage 6d.). 

This book is not merely a collection of ingenious “* wrinkles,” but an 
attempt to give guidance to teachers and students in method on modern 
lines, in a way somewhat different from that found in the usual method 
books. It is theory and practice combined, and is the outcome of many 
years’ teaching experience. 


The “A.L.” NEW ENGLISH COURSE, 
Book VII. 


By JOHN EADES. Paper cover, published, 1/4. Limp cloth 2/-. 
Specially suited for Senior Pupils, for Central Schools, ahd for 
the Lower Forms of Secondary Schools. 


The “A.L.” “ COMPACT ” RECORD BOOK, 
No. 125. 


For Technical Schools and Institutes, Junior Technical Schools, 
Commercial and Continuation Classes, etc. 1/3 net. 


The “A.L.” “ ACME” RECORD BOOK, 
No. 126. 


For Secondary Schools, Private Schools, Day Technical Schools, 
etc. 2/- net. 

Just the book for keeping Records of Progress to satisfy the Board of 

Education’s requirements. Both the above Record Books are compiled 

by J. G. B. EDWARDS, A.M.I.M.E. 


E. J. ARNOLD & SON, LTD., 


LEEDS AND Gi ASGOW. 


GEORGE GILL- & SONS, Ltd. 


A NEW PUBLICATION. 
GEOMETRICAL DRAWING AND ITS PRACTICAL 
APPLICATION.—By A. E. HoLsBRrOow, A.R.I.B.A., 
Lecturer at the Regent Street Polytechnic. In pro- 
ducing this text-book every effort has been made (1) 
To produce a simple work on the subject. (2) To 
utilise the equipment necessary, the subject drawn, 
and the observations made and recorded, for the benefit 
of co-ordinated subjects. Generally, it is hoped: that 
the idea of linking up the purely class room work with 
the applications to constructive principles and practical 
necessities will be of service : 2s. Od. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NATURE TEST MAPS 


EUROPE (13in. by 8in.) AFRICA (rtrin. by roin.) 

ASIA (13in. by 8in.) AUSTRALIA (13in. by 8in.) 
è NORTH AMERICA (11in. by roin.) 

SOUTH AMERICA (ttin. by roin.) 
BRITISH ISLES (11in. by t1oin.) 

A broad margin is left at the side of the map in which 
notes may be inserted by the Pupil. The Vaħeys, 
Mountains, Rivers and Contours stand out as actual 
facts. The effect obtained is precisely that one would 
expect to find if it were possible to view the earth’s 
surface from a position in space. 


Price per doz., 9d. Each id. 


Please apply for a complete list of publications and further particulars of any 
of the above tooks which may be of interest to you. 


GEORGE GILL & SONS, LTD., 


13, Warwick Lane, London, E.C.1. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


AND SHORT 


NOTICES. 


(A short notice may be followed by a longer review in a later issue.) 


G. BELL AND SONS. 
A Concise Historical Atlas: Compiled and Drawn by 
B. V. Darbishire, M.A. 2s. 
Le Français: A Practical French Course. 
Marc Ceppi and Lt. J. Jones, B.A. 2s. 6d. 
A. AND C. BLACK. 
The British Empire: Black's History Pictures Series: 
and edited by G. H. Reed, M.A. 2s., 6d. 
BRITISH PERIODICALS, LTD. 
by Lady Frances Balfour (Young Citizen Series). 


Part I: by 


selected 


Dr. Elsie Inglis : 
2s. 6d. net. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges : The Books of Nahum, 
Habakkuk, and Zephaniah. 4s. net. 
CONSTABLE AND Co. 
Wild Creatures of Garden and Hedgerow: 
12s. net. 


by Frances Pitt. 


J. CURWEN AND SONS. 

The Wise Owl and Other Action Songs: By L. Ormiston-Chant. 

2s. 6d. net. 
The Dream-Seller. 6d. 
The Lightest, Brightest Time. 6d. 
Asleep in the Moon. 4d. 
Up the Dark Stair. 4d. 
The Child and the Robin. 6d. Violets, 4d. 
For the Lads and Lassies. 4d. Hither! Hither! 4d. 

J. M. DENT AND Sons, LTD. 

The King’s Treasuries of Literature Series. Is. 6d. each. 
De Coverley Papers. Macaulay’s Essay on Clive. Evergreen 
Stories—Vol. I. Form-Room Plays—Junior. Paradise Lost— 
Abridged. Bee—Anatole France. The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
Lamb and Shakespeare. (Selected Plays.) Andersen’s Fairy 
Tales. Adventures of Odysseus. Child’s Book of Saints. 
The Heroes: Charles Kingsley. Youth, and Gaspar Ruiz: 
Joseph Conrad. 


Widow- Bird. 4d. 

A Celtic Lullaby. 4d. 
Tirra Lee. 4d. 
Gipsies. 6d. 


LEWIS'S MEDICAL & SCIENTIFIC 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


Annual Subscription, Town or Country, from One Guinea. 


All the Latest Books obtainable without delay. 
The Library Reading Reom is open dally to Subscribers. 


H. K. LEWIS & CO. LTD., 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL BOOKSELLERS, 
Orders from all parts of the World promptly and carefully executed. 


136, Gower St. and 24, Gower Place, London, W.C.1 


ACCOUNTANCY. 
SECRETARYSHIP. 
COSTING. 


The great professions of the future. Highly paid appointments are daily 
being obtained by qualified students of the METROPOLITAN COLLEGE — the 
Specialised postal 


"Varsity of Secretarial and Accountancy Training. 
courses (examination coaching and practical training) taken at home, in 
Spare time, under the most highly qualified staff in the kingdom, comprising 
many Final Honoursmen, Chartered Accountants, and Barristers-in-Law. 


Fees are most moderate, and may be paid by instalments. Send postcard 
to-day for list of recent appointments vacant, particulars of free scholar- 
ship scheme, and copy of ' Students’ Guide.” No charge or obligation. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, Ltd., 
Dept. 378, ST. ALBANS. 


eee m 


EDUCATIONAL Co. OF IRELAND, LTD. 
An Intermediate Text-book of French Composition: by 
T. B. Rudmose-Brown. 2s. 6d. net. 


Evans Bros., LTD. 
Kingsway Series of Teaching Maps: 
Book C. Europe I. Book D. Europe IlI. 


Book H. The British Empire II. 


GINN AND COMPANY. 

Imagination and its Place in Education: 
patrick, B.S., M.Ph. 6s. 6d. net. 

Contes de la Grande Guerre: by Homer H. Howard, AM. 


by Edwin A. Kirk- 


(Harvard). 4s. net. 
General Mathematics : by Raleigh Schorling and Wm. D. Reeve. 
7s. net. 


General Botany for Universities and Colleges : 
Densmore, M.A. 12s. 6d. net. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP AND Co., LTD. 
L. Tolstoi.” Russian-English. (Harrap’s Bilingual 
Text and Translation on opposite pages.) 2s. net. 


J. P. Lippincott Co. 
How to Speak French like the French: Idioms and Current 
Expressions of the French Language: by Marie and Jean 
Yersin. &s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN. 
Monthly Attendance Register. 3s. 


by Hiram D. 


Two Tales: 
Series : 


MACNIVEN AND WALLACE. 
The Empire’s War Memorial and a Project for a British Imperial 
University of Commerce: by Ernest H. Taylor and 
J. B. Black, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


METHUEN AND Co. 
Relativity : The Special and the General Theory: A Popular 
Exposition by Albert Einstein, Ph.D. 5s. net. 
(Continued on page 440.) 


ee ee eee 


LEWIS'S PUBLICATIONS. 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. 


AUTOEROTIC PHENOMENA IN ADOLESCENCE. 
An Analytical Study of the Psychology and Psychopathology of Onanism. 
By K. MENZIES, with a Foreword by Dr. ERNEST Jones. 

* The problem is discussed both with full understanding and 
consummate deticacy.”"—THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


With 2 Plates and other illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net' 
post free, 3s. 11d. 


THE MENTALLY DEFECTIVE CHILD. 


Written specially for School Teachers and others interested in the Educational 
Treatment and after-care of Mentally Defective School Children. 


By MFrReEpiItH Younc, M.D., D.P.H., D.Sc.S., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, 
Chief School Medical Officer, Cheshire Educational Committee, etc. 


“ This practical and useful little book.”—MEDICAL OFFICER. 


Londen: H. K. LEWIS & Co. Ltd., 136, Gower St, W.C.1 
Publishing and Wholesale Office, 28, Gower Place, W.C. 1. 


Now Ready. 


96, WIMPOLE STREET, W.. 


ToBiaAS MATTHAY PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 


FO Re ee ee ee ee gee ee 
laid down in his various books. 


Open to Professionals and Amateurs, and also to Children. 


Branches at Bournemouth, Brighton, 


Bristol, Edinburgh, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Woking, and also at Johannesburg, 


Preparers in other localities. 
Special Short Courses for teachers and others during Vacation and Term time. 


THE TEACHING OF TEACHING: 


LrectuRE-LEsson CLass by Mr. MATTHAyY on alternate Wednesdays, at 7-15 p.m. 


New Complete One-Year Training Course for Teachers,—Comprises 
Lectures as above, and in Psychology, Teaching under Supervision and Solo Lessons, 


This Complete Course may be joined any term. 
Michaelmas Term commences 20th September. 
For further particulars write Mrs. Epwarp H, Corr, Secretary. 


SEPT. 1920 


To Heads of Schools and Assistants. 


Friends’ Provident and Century 
Life Office 
and Century Insurance Co., Ltd. 


This Office makes a particular study of 
Educational requirements. Their 
special Annuities for Teachers, as well as 
their Whole Lifeand Endowment Assur- 
ances, should be carefully considered. 


In addition, Policy holders are enabled 
to place Fire and other business with 
the Century Insurance Co. on very 
advantageous terms, as the profits 
therefrom revert to them through the 
Life Office in the form of Bonus. 


HEAD OFFICES: 
LONDON - - - 42, Kingsway, W.C. 2 
EDINBURGH - - 18, Charlotte Square 


If you wish to 
qualify to teach 


SHORTHAND, > 
BOOK-KEEPING AND ACCOUNTANCY, 
COMMERCIAL PRACTICE, 
ADVERTISING, PRACTICAL BANKING, 
COMMERCIAL LAW. 


you can do so in 
your spare time 
by means of 


PITMAN’S POSTAL COURSES 


The postal tuition meets exactly the requirements of 
teachers who are unable to secure oral training, or 
who desire to pursue the study of commercial subjects 
at home. One course, or any group of subjects, may 
be taken at any time, the lessons commencing from 
any stage of present knowledge. Write for details, 
stating the subjects in which you are interested. 


206, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.G. 1. 


Principal : Director of Studies : 


FREDERICK HEELIS, ROBERT W. HOLLAND, 
F.R.S.A., F.C.LS. O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D, 
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The Famous 
HAMMOND 


Features in 
Portable Form 


TWO STYLES OF TYPE, or 
two to five different 
Languages, carried on 
the machine AT ONCE. 
"JUST TURN THE KNOB" 
and change instantly 
from Roman Type, to 
Italics, gr Miniature 
Roman, OV Our Beautiful 
Seript dype, or frow 
English to Greek, 
Russian, French, etc. 


No other Typewriter 
ean do this. 
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The HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., Ltd., 


75 (E.C.), Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


Please send me full details of the Hammond Machine. 3; 
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HUMPHREY MILFORD. 
Passages for English Repetition: selected by Masters at Upping- 
ham School. 4s. net. 
THOMAS NELSON AND Sons. 
The Secret Service Submarine: by Guy Thorne. 
Boys Series.) ls. 6d. net. 
Fhe Green Toby Jug: by Mrs. Edwin Hohler. 
Children.) Is. 6d. net. 
Waste Castle: by W. M. Letts. 


GEO. PHILIP AND SON. 
A Progressive Course of Comparative Geography on the Con- 
centric System: by P. H. L’Estrange, B.A. Part I—The 
World. 


(Stories for 
(Stories for 


(Stories for Girls.) Is. 6d. net. 


SIDGWICK AND JACKSON, LTD. 
An Introduction to the History of the English Language: by 
P. G. Thomas, M.A. 5s. net. 
Poems of To-day: An Anthology, with Biographical Notes. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, NENT AND Co. 

Mind and Manners: A Diary of Occasion: by Acton Reed. 

3s. 6d. net. 

SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 

Dorothea Beale, Principal of the Cheltenham Ladies College, 

1858-1906: by Elizabeth H. Shillito, B.A. (Pioneers of 

Progress Series.) 3s. 6d. net. 

THE SWARTHMORE PReEss, LTD. 

The Bible: 


T. FIsHER UNwin, LTD. 

The Outdoor Botanist: A Simple Manual for the Study of 
British Plants in the Field: by A. R. Horwood, F.LS. 
18s. net. | 

Robert Greene: 
Thos. H. Dickinson. 


edited with Introduction and Notes by. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Periodicals, etc., Received. - 


Adult Education in Spain. August, 1920. 
World Association for Adult Education. 

The Collegian, and Progress of India. July, 1920. 

Dalcroze Society of Great Britain. Paper by Rev, The Hon. 
Edward Lyttelton. Report of the Third Annual Meeting. 

Discovery. August, 1920. 


Bulletin V of the 


History. (Journal of the Historical Association.) July, 1920. 
Libraries in Indian High Schools. Pamphlet No. 8 of Indian 
Bureau of Education. . 


London University Gazette. 1919-1920. 

Modern Language Review. July, 1920. 

Year Book of Modern Languages. Edited for the Council of the 
Modern Language Association by Gilbert Waterhouse. 1920. 

National Union of Teachers: Report for 1920. 

Parents’ Review. August, 1920. 

British Journal of Psychology. July, 1920. 

Public School System of Memphis, Tennessee. Bulletin No. 72 
of Department of the Interior Bureau of Education (U.S.A). 

United States National Museum: Report on its Progress and 


Its Nature and Inspiration: by Edward Grubb, 
2s. 6d. net. i 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


CHANCELLOR: The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, O.M., D.C.L., LL.D., etc. 

Rector: Admiral The Right Hon. EARL BEATTY, O.M., G.C.B., G.C.V.O., D.S.O. 

PRINCIPAL AND VICE-CHANCELLOR: Sir J. ALFRED EWING, K.C.B., M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. 
SECRETARY TO THE UNIVERSITY: WILLIAM WILSON, M.A., LL.B., Advocate. 


The Summer Session extends from about the middle of April to the end of June: in Law, from May to July. 
The Winter Session opens about the beginning of October and closes about the middle of March. 


The University embraces Six Faculties, viz.: Arts, Science, Divinity, Law, Medicine and Surgery, and Music, in all 

of which full instruction is given and Degrees arc conferred. ‘There are many different avenues to the Degree of M.A. (Honours 
and Ordinary), the graduation subjects embracing English, History, Modern Languages, Science, etc., besides Ancient Languages, 
Philosophy, Mathematics, ete. The wide scope of the Arts Curriculum permits of the combination of Arts, Science, Medical, or 
Special Studies ; and it has been shown by successes of Edinburgh students in the Civil Service Examinations that it is possible to 
combine study for Degrees in Arts, Science, or Law with preparation for this and other Special Examinations. In addition to the 
Ordinary and Honours Degrees in Arts, the Higher Degrees of Ph.D., D.Litt., and D.Sc. are conferred. The Degree of Bachelor 
of Education is conferred on candidates who have attended Courses and passed Examinations in Psychology and in Education 
(Theoretical and Practical). A Diploma in Education is also conferred. A Degree of Bachelor of Commerce (B.Com.) has been 
recently instituted, and Special Courses in various Commercial subjects have been provided. Diplomas are granted in Geography 
and in Actuarial Mathematics. Degrees in Science (B.Sc. and D.Sc.) may be taken in Pure Science, Engineering, Public 
Health, and Veterinary Science ; and the Degree of B.Sc. in Agriculture and Forestry. Temporary Regulations have been 
framed for a Diploma and a Certificate in Forestry for the behoof of Officers and men who’ have served in the War. There are 
fully equipped Science Laboratories, and other necessary appliances, in all these Departments. The curriculum in Divinity atiords 
a thorough training in Theological subjects, and the Degree of Bachelor of Divinity (B.D.) is conferred. The Law Faculty, besides 
furnishing the professional equipment necessary for those intending to practise in Scotland, contains Chairs in Jurisprudence and 
Public International Law, Constitutional Law and Constitutional History, Roman Law, and Political Economy, as also Lectureships 
in other important branches of Law, and is thus adapted for students preparing for the Civil Service Examinations, and for legal, 
political, and administrative appointments generally. The Degrees of Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) and Bachelor of Law (B.L.) are 
conferred. The Faculty of Medicine has a full curriculum in Medicine and Surgery, and is equipped with very extensive Laboratones 
and all other necessary appliances for Practical Teaching. Ample facilities are afforded for Clinical Instruction at the Royal In- 
firmary, Maternity Hospital, Royal Hospital for Sick Children, Hospital for Infectious Diseases, Royal Asylum for the Insane, and 
other institutions. Four Degrees in Medicine and Surgery are conferred by the University, viz.: Bachelor of Medicine (M.B), 
Bachelor of Surgery (Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), and Master of Surgery (Ch.M.) ; and these Degrees qualify for practice 
throughout His Majesty's dominions, and for admission to the Naval, Militarv, and other Public Medical Services in the United 
Kingdom. A Diploma in Tropical Medicine and Hygiene (D.T.M. and H.) is conferred on Graduates in Medicine of the 
University, and specially approved Medical Practitioners who have reside l abroad. There are also Diplomas in Public Health 
(D.P.H.) andin Psychiatry (Dip. Psych.). In Music there is a full course of study for graduation, and the Degrees of Mus. B. and 
Mus.D. are conferred. 

The University Staff consists of 50 Professors, over go Lecturers, and about 60 Assistants and Demonstrators. The annual 
amount available for Fellowships, Scholarships, Bursaries, Prizes, etc., is over £21,000. Facilities are afforded for research in 
scientific and other subjects; and numerous Post-Graduate. 

” Women may attend the Classesin all the Faculties, and they are admitted to graduation in Arts, Science, Law, Medicine, and Music. 

Information regarding admission to the University, the Curricula of Study for Degrees, etc., the Examinations for Fellowships, 
Scholarships, etc., may be obtained from the DEANS oF THE FACULTIES, or from the CLERK OF SENATUS ; and.full details are given 
in the University Calendar, published by Mr. James THIN, 55, South Bridge, Edinburgh—price 3s. 5d. by post. The Preliminary 
and Degree Examination papers in each of the Faculties are also published by Mr. JAMES THIN, viz.—Preliminary, 1s. ; Arts Bur- 
saries, 6d. ; Degree papers: Arts, ts.; Science, 1s. ; Divinity, Law, etc., Medicine, 6d. each ; Music, 3d. 

1920. By order of the Senatus. WILLIAM WILSON, Secretary. 
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SCHOLASTIC AGENTS a 
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This Agency is under distinguished patronage, including that of the Principals 
of the majority of our leading Schools. 


Assistant Masters and Tutors. 


This department is under the personal direction of Mr. JAMES HEARD, B.A. 
(of Westminster and Trinity College, Cambridge). 


Assistant Mistresses. 


The work of this department is divided into four groups, each under a trained 
Assistant, so that the requirements of each client may receive individual 
attention. 


Lady Matrons, Housekeepers, and School Secretaries. 
This department is under the personal direction of a Trained Lady Superin- 


tendent. 


THERE IS NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, and .the rate of 
Commission charged to those for whom an appointment is secured has recently 
been reduced. 


Transfer of Schools and Pattnerships. 


This department is under the personal direction of Mr. TRUMAN, who has had 
a wide experience in the conduct of negotiations connected with the transfer 
of schools, and who is in a position to give sound advice and assistance to 
those seeking to buy or sell Schools and Partnerships. 


NO CHARGE IS MADE TO PURCHASERS. 


Offices: 158-162, Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 


Telegrams: ‘* Tutoress, Phone, London.’’ Telephone: Museum 4440 (2 lines). 
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THE INCORPORATED _ Trinity College of Music. 


FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, (instituted 1872. 


President—Tur Rr. Hon. taz EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.P., K.C.V.O. 
Colet Gardens, Talgarth Road, 


Chairman of Board—Sir FREDK. BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus.D. 
Director of Studies—C. W. PEARCE, Mus.D. 

West Kensington, London, W. 14. 

President: Riout How. Stir W. Matuer, LL.D. 


Director of Examinations—E. F. HORNER, Mus.D. 
"THE College provides INSTRUCTION and TRAINING in all Instrumental, 
Chairman and Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monteriore, M.A. 
Secretary; Mr. Arruur G. Symonos, M.A. 


Vocal, and Theoretical Musical Sub and Elocution. The lessons are 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


arranged to meet the convenience of both day and eveniug students. Entry may be 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


| 

made for any number of subjects—from one to the Full Course. The College is open 

| to beginners as well as to the more proficient student, and pupils under 16 years o! 
age are received for the Junior School. 

Approved complete Courses for the University of London Degrees in Music under 
recognised Teachers of the University. Also preparation for the degrees of otber 
Universities, the examinations of the Royal College of Organists, Trinity College of 

| 


Music, etc. 
Students are trained for the Examinations of the National Froebe] Union and ’ 
other Examinations. The Prospectus of the Teachin nmin tbe for Scholar- 
Prospectuses and all particulars as to Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants fron | Ships, the Higher Emura Sys Centre Examinations 


the Board of Education may be obtained irom the PRINCIPAL. Sy bus may be had post free 


DALCROZE EURHYTHMICGS : 


Classes to suit the convenience of Teachers are held in the Lonpon DISTRICT. 
and in BEACONSFIELD, BINGLEY, BRIGHTON. Bristo., BROMLEY, CAMBRIDGE, 
EASTBOURNE, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, HARPENDEN, HARROGATE, HUDDERSFIELD, 
LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, MACCLESFIELD, MANCHESTER, OXFORD, READING, RUSHTON, 
SHEFFIELD, SHEERNESS, SOUTHEND-ON-SEA, TUNBRIDGE WELLS, WELLINGBOROUGH 
and ABERDEEN. 

Details on application to THE DALCROZE SCHOOL OF EURHYTHMICS, 
Ltv., 23, Store Street, London, W.C.1. 


THE 


LONDON SCHOOL OF DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS, 
25, STORE STREET, W.C.1. 
(The Dalcroze School of Eurhythmics, Limited). 
Telegrams : EURHYTHM, WESTCENT, LONDON. Telephone : Museum 2294. 


In the TEACHERS’ TRAINING COURSE the School Year begins on | Price: Ninepence. By post, Elevenpence. 
SEPTEMBER 29th. Subscription for One Year, including postage, Ten Shillings. 


Prospectus on application. Letters to the Editor and Books for Review should be 
PERCY B. INGHAM, B.A., Director. | addressed to 


C. N. H. RODWELL, Sscrezrary. 
MANDEVILLE PLACE, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 


AUGUST AND JULY CATALOGUES OF 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 


Mostly offered tor the first time. At Specially Reduced 
Prices. All in New Condition as Pubfished. Free on request 


H. J. GLAISHER, 
Remainder Bookseller, 55 /57, Wigmore St., London, W.1. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


The Educational Times is published on the 1st of each month. 


THE EDITOR, THE EDUCATIONAL TIMEs, 


31, MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
MEDICAL PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS. Advertisements should be addressed to 


THE Mr. P. C. BARTLETT, Advertisement Manager, 
UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION CE ke Le 
Telephone: Gerrard 693. STRAND, LoNpon, W.C. 2. 
POSTAL INSTITUTION not later than the 2oth of the month if intended for the next 
issue. 
provides courses in pee raraton for Medical Preliminary Examinations, more . ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 
particularly for the Junior and Senior Examinations o! the College of Preceptors. ‘Whole page naan. £7 0 o0 Qua rtet page .......... {2 a % 
Full preparation in all subjects, 120 lessons, £6; but the number of lessons Half page {3 1 o One-eighth e fl 1 Oo 
required varies according to. the student's knowledge at starting. Each lesson PASE, arpei 3.15 8 pag 
consists of very full lesson-notes, papers of questions, and answer-notes. Narrow Columns—One inch, 7/6; Half-inch, 4/- 
Oral tuition, ií preferred, private or in class, with or without residence. Special Rate for Teachers and Associations.—Announce- 


ments of posts vacant and wanted, meetings, lectures, etc., 
are accepted at the special rate of one penny a word. 
Minimum nett charge,-2/6 prepaid. ~ 


Prospectus and full particulars can be obtained from the Principal. 


Mr. E. S. WEYMOUTH, M.A. (Lond.), 
17, Red Lion Square, London, W.C. 1. 


LIST OF ASSOCIATIONS. 


The Names of Associations are inserted in this list at a special rate. Particulars 
may be oblained from the Advertisement Manager of “The Educational Times.” 


Agency, Joint Scholastic, Ltd.—Kcgistrar: Mr.  Dalcroge Society of Great Britain and Ireland.— | Musicians, Incorporated Society of.—Secretary 
. A. Virgo, 9, Brunswick Square, W.C. 1. . Hon, Secretary: Mrs. Eckhard, Broome House, Mr. H. Chadfield, 19, Berners Street, W. 1. 


Didsbu Manchester, 
Agency for Women Teachers, Joint.—Rcgistrar : vy, 
iss A. M. Fountain, Oakley House, 14-18, Blooms- | English Folk Dance Society.— Secretary: 7, Sicilian | Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and Ireland — 


bury Street, W.C. 1. | House, S.cilian Avenue, W.C.1 a saree oe W.C-—Secretary: Captan 
Art Masters. National Soci of = Secret Froebel Educational Institute.—Secretary: Mr. 

Mr. A. Shuttleworth, 45, Bediord Row, W.C. oe Arthur G. Symonds, M.A., Colet Gardens, West | Teachers Registration Council—Secre Mr. 

| Kensington, W. 14. Frank Roscoe, M.A., 47, Bedford Square, iC. l. 

Church Education Corporation.—Secretary : Mr. | The Geographical Association.—Annual subsenp- (Letters to be addressed * The Secretary.”) 

Charles C. Osborne, 34, Denison House, Westminster, tion, Ss. Members receive the ‘ Geographical 

S.W. 1. .Teacher "’ post free three times per annum. They feb aces cpaereze ET a BB oe ti Tea 

rece a may borrow books from the Association’s Library ing Secretary: I. A. Hawlicze 11, Tavis 

Som es ey iG Chalmers. d ag advice and help in matters of teaching Square, London, W.C 1. 

E ef, or research. 


Dalcroze School of Eurhythmics.—Secretary: P. Euquiries to the Clerk, 1, Marine Terrace, Aberyst- | Trinity College of Music.—Secretary: Mr. C. = 
Ingham, 23, Store Street, W.C.1. sah H. Rodwell, Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. 


You are asked to show this Copy of the Educational Times to your Friends and Colleagues. 
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THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER. 


Bloomsbury Square, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


Course of Lectures for Teachers on The Teacher’s Many Parts. 


By JOHN ADAMS, M.A. B.Sc., LL.D., F.C.P. 


The Lectures will deal in a practical way with the problems 
arising in the professional experience of all kinds of teachers, 
and they will be illustrated by references to actual school 
conditions. 


SYLLABUS. 


I. (Sept. 30.) As Arvtist.—Yeaching as a fine art : essential 
qualities of a fine art: index of fumbling: executant versus 
teacher: rule of thumb: the great masters and their teach- 
ing: the born artist and the born teacher: ‘ teachers by 
the grace of God’’: counter attack: need for a teaching 
order: possibilities in the training of artists: contrast 
between teacher and artist: place of the artistic tempera- 
ment: what training can do for the dull: the average and the 
brilliant teacher. 


II. (Oct. 7.) As Educatoy.—Distinction between educa- 
tion and teaching: pupil and educand: aim of education: 
reconciliation of apparently conflicting views: self- realiza- 
tion and self-expression: teaching as an instrument of 
education: pedagogy versus education: manipulation of 
the environment: M. Boutroux’ objections: responsibility 
for out-of-school activities: legal aspect: hooliganism : 
contrast between the public-school ideal and the technical- 
school ideal: the sophist attitude and its implications. 


HI. (Oct. 14.) As Actor.—The meaning of playing a 
part: all the men and women merely players: the in- 
evitability of the teacher's playing a part: the meaning of 
sincerity : Plato’s criticism of the playing of a part : develop- 
ment of the Lange-James conception of the expression of 
the emotions: the two-edged argument: simulation and 
dissimulation: unhelpful advice of Polonius: the many 
aspects of the true self: Mr. H. G. Wells’ ideal schoolmaster : 
demands of the ordinary parent: the teacher-actor’s con- 
science. 


IV. (Oct. 21.) As Disciplinarian.—Various meanings of 
discipline: its relation to doctrine: special limitation in 
relation to school: maintaining control: tendency to over- 
estimate this power: sources of the teacher’s authority : 
personal qualities and social prestige: the power of the eye 
and its implications : changing views of the nature of school 
discipline: the ‘‘ discipline master ” : free discipline: self- 
government in schools : relation of punishment to discipline: 
practical hints on maintaining control. 


V. (Oct. 28.) As Administratoer.—Few teachers confined 
to mere teaching: danger of too much administrative work : 
tendency to expect teachers to undertake unpaid municipal 
social work: the organization of a school is essentially 
administrative work: staff-meetings involve administrative 
responsibility : representation on governing bodies involves 
more: administrative side of the work of assistant masters 
and mistresses : the lessons of New Schools for Old : manipu- 
lation of the administrative organization of educational 
authorities. 


VI. (Nov. 4.) As Knowledge-Monger.—Tcacher is at the 
same time artist, artisan, and tradesman: nature of know- 
ledge: epistemology: distinction between information and 
knowledge: the inner and the outer world : the gateways of 
knowledge : the senses and the intellect: making the outer 
inner: turning fact into faculty: the Gradgrind fallacy: 
the nature of ideas and their interactions: manipulation of 


FEES FOR ADMISSION : 


the mental content: presentative activity—possibility of 
diminishing and increasing it: remembering and forgetting. 


VII. (Nov. 11.) As Instructor.—Literal and figurative 
meaning of instruction: a military metaphor with an im- 
portant educational application: manipulation of ideas: 
organization of mental content: drilling is to recruiting as 
instruction is to information: need to show pupils how to 
learn: use of observation and its relation to inference: the 
observation zone: the inference zone: the inference point: 
the exhaustion point: the figurative phrenometer and its 
educational applications. l 


VHI. (Nov.18.) As Reader.—Mechanical side of reading : 
ways of learning to read: reading aloud and silent reading: 
different purposes in reading: rate of reading: tests of 
intelligent reading: browsing: skimming and skipping: 
getting at the heart of a book: the teacher’s own reading : 
three types of books—general, professional, specialist : 
manipulation of textbooks and books of reference: ‘' the 
books ’’: marking books and making notes : use of periodical 
literature : “ subject ” magazines: reviews: use of libraries 
and book clubs. 


IX. (Nov. 25.) As Speakey.—The teacher’s special vice : 
the school as a promoter of intercourse: dangers of self- 
education here: the teacher’s speech as exemplar: accent, 
tone, and pronunciation: phonetics: use of dictionary and 
phonetic signs: vocabulary of three kinds—speaking, 
reading, and writing: correlation of the three: analysis of 
the spoken vocabulary: dynamic and static vocabularies : 
means of increasing the various vocabularies: maximum 
amount of practice in the use of speech: the “ Littlemen ” 
lectures. 


X. (Dec. 2.) As Exvposttor.—Nature of exposition: 
difference from explanation: fundamental problem of 
exposition in school: presentation: art of beginning: law 
of consecutive order: ‘‘ trying back”: elaboration and 
development: organization of material: dangers of ‘* notes 
of lessons ’’: preparing a vacuum: nature and manipulation 
of mental backgrounds: the art of mental scene-shifting : 
the speed element in mental process : the three types of mind 
in relation to changing backgrounds: means of testing and 
comparing backgrounds. 


XI. (Dec. 9.) As Tilustratoy.—Narious meanings of 
illustration: the illustrandum: types of illustration: 
anticipatory form: exemplification: analogy in all its 


illustrative aspects: the series-diagram, picture, model, 
actual object: general principles of graphic illustration : 
means of testing verbal exposition: special virtues of the 
diagram : place of pictures as illustrations : extra illustration 
or Grangerizing : advantages of model over actual object : 
the psychology of the blackboard: dangers of illustration. 


XII. (Dec. 16.) As Examineyv.—Nature and purpose of 
examinations: internal and external: teacher as examiner 
concerned only with ifiternal form : various aims of examina- 
tions: capacity-catching: test of attainments: examina- 
tions as part of course of teaching: doctrine of tests of 
intelligence: Binet and his followers: his barème d’tnstruc- 
tion: the art of sctting examination papers: methods of 
correcting and valuing examination papers: by-products of 
examinations: dangers of examinations and means of. 
avoiding these dangers. 


10/6 for the whole course; 2/- for a single lecture. 
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HISTORY. 


ANCIENT TIMES: A History of the Early World. 


By J. H. Breasteb, Ph.D. xx+742 pages. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN TIMES. 


By J. H. Rorinson, Ph.D. xhiii+790 pages. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 

These two books make a broad general survey of the history of Europe and the Near East, and are intended primarily 
for pupils in the upper forms of secondary schools and for undergraduate students. In both volumes it has been the pur- 
pose of the authors to lead the student to realize the essential continuity of history, rather than to give him a knowledge 
of those military and political events which had little influence on their own or subsequent times. Attention, therefore, 
is focussed on those tendencies, movements, fermenting ideas and enthusiasms which have real significance in the develop- 
ment of Western civilization, and only those facts and occurrences are emphasized which will aid the reader to grasp the 
meamng of some great period of human development, or the true nature of important institutions. 


ANCIENT TIMES begins with a short account of the ; MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN TIMES takes up the 
Stone age in Europe, and goes on to tell of the various narrative where Professor BREASTED leaves it and 
Oriental Civilizations-—-gyptian, Babylonian, Assyrian, continues it to the signing of the Armistice. In this 
Chaldean, Persian, and Hebrew. Then follows the book also the topical mode of treatment has been 


story of the dawn of European civilization, of the rise 
and decline of Greece and Rome, and of the overthrow 
of the Roman Empire by the barbarians. The story of 
each great race or nation is clearly disengaged and 
preseinted in period after period, but the book outlines 
the early carcer-of man as a whole without a serious 


bap. 


adopted, and by grouping together allied topics in one 
chapter the author is able to treat important phases 
of a whole age in a unified manner. Nearly half the 
volume is devoted to the history of the last two cen- 
turies, so that the reader is actually brought abreast 
of his own times and prepared forintelligent observation 
and appreciation of the events of current history. 


Both books are remarkable for the number and beauty of their illustrations, which have been made an integral part 
of the narrative. They add much to its attractiveness and interest both for the student and general reader. 


OUTLINES OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. 


Part I. From the Earliest Times to the Opening Part II. From the Seventeenth Century to the 
of the Eighteenth Century. By J. H. BREASTED and Present Time. By J. H. RoRINSON and C. A. BEARD. 
J.H. RoBINson. 730 pages. Illustrated. 10s.6d. net. 793 pages. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 

These two books are written from the same broad general standpoint as Ancient Times and Mediæval and Mcdern 

Times (see above), but in order to leave space tor a somewhat fuller treatment of modern European history, the first sixteen 

centuries are treated more briefly in Part I, thus confining Part I] to the last three centuries. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN EUROPE. 


By J. H. H. Ropinson and C. A. BEARD. Vol. I. The Eighteenth Century : The French Revolution and the Napoleonic 
Period. 12moọ, cloth. xiv+ 362 pages, with maps and illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. Vol. Il. Europe since the Congress 
of Vienna. 12mo, cloth. 528 pages, with maps and illustrations. Ils. 6d. net. 

These volumes will meet the demand for a history of recent times which shall explain the social and economic, as well 
as the political, development of our own age, and shall also prepare the student to understand the great problems which 
the nations of the world have to face at the present time. Much less space is devoted to purely political and military events 
than has been commonly assigned to them in histories of the nineteenth century. Or the other hand, the more funda- 
mental economic matters—the Industrial Revolution, commerce, and the colonies, the internal reforms of the European 
States, etc.—have been generously treated. By theaddition of three chaptersto Volume II the narrative is brought down 
to August, rg18. 


READINGS IN MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY. 


Edited by J. H. Roninson and C. A. BEARD. Two Volumes. Vol. J, 410 pages. 13s. 6d. net. 
13s. 6d. net. 

These Readings are intended to accompany chapter by chapter and section by section The Develcofment of Modem 
Europe. Each volume contains more than two hundred extracts trom a great variety of sources, which will serve the 
double purpose of amplitying and enlivening the study of the text and provide useful and interesting material for written 
exercises. 


A complete list of Ginn and Company's historical publications will be forwarded post free on application. 


GINN & COMPANY. 


PLEASE NOTE NEW ADDRESS: 


7, QUEEN SQUARE, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1. 


The new premises, which are within easy reach of the British Museum, University College, The London Dav Training 
College, The College of Preceptors, King’s College, etc., include a reading room wherein are exhibited copies of all Ginn 
and Company's publications. Members of the teaching profession and others interested are cordially invited to call and 
inspect these. The publishers are always glad to forward books on approval to teachers. 


Vol. Il, 541 pages. 


Printed by THe BIRMINGHA™m PRINTERS, Lro.. 42-44, Hill Street. Birmingham, and Published for the Proprietor by H. F. W. DEANE & Sons, THE Year Book Press, Lre. 
31, Museum Street, London, W.C.1. [Entered at the New York Post Office as Second-Cilass matter.) 
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Founded 1847. 
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TEACHERS’ GUILD 


OF 
GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND. 
Founded in 1884. 


President (1920) : 
Str W. Henry Hapow. 
Ex-President (1919) : 
Rev. CANON MASTERMAN. 
OBJEcTS.—To unite all Teachers and 
others interested in Education as 
membcrs of a learned profession, 
for mutual assistance and the 
promotion of Educational Ideals. 
A club — social and residential — is 
attached to the Guild. 
Subscription to the Guild, 
minimum, Ios. per annum. 


Entrance Fee to the Club, £1 Is. 


Subscription to the Club: 
London Members, {£1 Is. 
Country Members, 12s. 6d. 
For Forms and further Particulars 
apply to the General Secretary, 
Capt. F. W. GLOVER, M.B.E., 


THE 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter 


BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LonDon, W.C. I. 


GENERAL MEETING. 


The Ordinary Half-yearly General 
Meeting of the Members of the College 
will. be held at the College on Saturday, 
the 30th of October, 1920, at 3-30 p.m. 


SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS. 


A Cycle of Five School Celebrations, 
organized by Dr. F. H. Hayward, F.C.P., 
will be given at the College on alternate 
Wednesday evenings, viz., 20th October, 
Service Celebration; 3rd November, 
Recital Celebration; 17th November, 
Memorial Celebration; Ist December, 
Homage Celebration; 15th December, 
Composite Celebration. 


Further particulars may be obtained 
from the Secretary. 


P aa a E E E E A 


THIS ISSUE 
CONTAINS : 


Essays on Appren- 


ticeship or Vocational 
Training, Geography 


Teaching, 
and Published Errors. 
A translation of 
Catulli Carmen XXXI, 
and 
Notes and News. 


LONDON 
UNIVERSITY DEGREES 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES WITHOUT CONDITIONS 
OF RESIDENCE. 


“Free Guides 


TO 


MATRICULATION, 
AND COMPLETE PROSPECTUS, 


GIVING FULL PARTICULARS OF COURSES AND FEES FOR 
Lonpon UNIvERSiIry EXAMINATIONS, Post FREE To 
PRIVATE STUDENTS FROM THE SECRETARY. 


Wniversity 
Correspondence College 


No. 24B, BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


rar a tg Sd ee he ee, Sees 


b 
LRN 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 
OF THE R.A.M. AND THE R.C.M. 
POR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus A). 
Examinations in Theory held in March and November 
at all Centres. In Practical Subjects in March—April 
at all Centres, and in the London District and certain 


close Wednesday, October 13th (or, with extra fee, 
October 21st), 1920. 

SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus B). 
Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, 
viz., October—November, March—April and June— 

uly. Entries for the October—November Exam- 
nations close Wednesday, October 6th (or, with extra 
fee, October 14th), 1920. 

Specimen Theory Papers set in past years (Local 
Centre or School) can be obtained on application. 
Price 6d. per annual set, post free. 

The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable at The R.A.M. or The R.C.M. for two or three 


Syllabuses A and B (for 1920 or 1521), entry forms, 
and any further information, will be sent post free 
on application to— JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 

14 and 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1 
Telegrams : ‘“‘Associa, London." ’Phone: Museum 1710. 


THE INCORPORATED SOCIETY 
OF MUSICIANS. 


Founded 1882. Incorporated 1892. 


OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 

The Society claims the interest and support of 
every Teacher of Music in its work of organisation, 
which, owing to recent legislation, has riow become a 
necessity to the Profession if the interests of the 
Professional Musicians of the country are to be safe- 
guarded 

ADVANTAGE OF MEMBERSHIP. 

An Annual Conference. 

Sectional Meetings. 

Benevolent Fund 

Orphan Fund. 

' Register of Members (Annual). 

Legal advice and assistance on all matters affecting 
the Profession. 

Membership of the Society is accepted by the 
Teachers’ Registration Council as an “ Attainment ” 
in the case of Private Teachers who apply for Regis- 
tration before January Ist, 1921. 

Nomination Forms and all further particulars 
may be obtained from the GENERAL SECRETARY. 
L.S.M., 19, BERNERS STREET, Lonpon, W.1. 
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Normal Corr. College. 
(FounDED 1889.) 


EXAMINATIONS 

FOR WHICH THE NORMAL 
PREPARES. 

A.C.P. and L.C.P. 


College of Preceptors. 
Prof ssional Prelim. 


| County Scholarships. 
' Matriculation. 
Degree Examination. 


Frocbel, | Hygiene. 

L.L.A. Languages. 
Pupil Teachers. Music. 
Preliminary Certif Science and Art. 
Certificate. Other Qualitying 


Oxford & Camb. Locals. Exams. 


SEND FOR NORMAL GUIDE. 
Cr. 8vo. 72 pages. 


FREE. 


Price 6d. net. 


To readers of this paper on 
receipt of 2d. to cover postage. 


47, Metrorp Roan, East Dutwicn, S.E. 22, 
and 110, AvonpaLte Sguare, Lonpon, S.E. }. 


re ŘŘ— 


WAR MEMORIAL TABLETS 


of beautiful design are executed by 
F. OSBORNE & CO., LTD., 


27, Eastcastie St., Oxford St., London, W.1 
Send for Book 29. 


JOINT SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, Ltd., 
9, Brunswick Square, W.C. 1. 


This Agency is under the direction of a Committee 
representing the following leading Educational 
Associations :— 

HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION of HEAD MASTERS. 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
TEACHERS’ QUILD. 

ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS. 


REGISTRAR ; Mr. E. A, VIRGO. 


The dah of this agency is to render assistance 

at a minimum cost to Masters seeking appoint- 

ments. The lowest possible fees are therefore 
charged. 


Interviews by appointment from 12 noon to 1-30 
p.m., and from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m. ; on Saturdays. from 
11 a.m. to 12-30 p.m. 


A PROSPECTUS will be sent on application. 


JOINT AGENCY for WOMEN TEACHERS 


Oaxrey Housz, 
14, 16, and 18, BLoomspury STREET, Lonpon, W.C. 1. 


Under the management of a Committee 
appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, College of 
Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, 
Association of Assistant Mistresses, and 
Welsh County Schools Association. 


HIS AGENCY has been established for the 
purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
without unnecessary cost. All fees have therefore 
been calculated on the lowest basis to cover the 
working expenses. 
No Registration Fees are charged to members of 
ma eee Associations, and their Commissions are 
reduced. 


Hours for Interviews during August : 


11-30 a.m. to | p.m., and 3 to 4 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11-30 a.m. to 12 30 p.m. 
When ible, special appointments should be 
arranged. 
Recistrar: Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 
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WOLSEY 
HALL, 
OXFORD. 


POSTAL TUITION 


For The London University 
MATRIC., INTER., & FINAL 
B.Sc.. B.Sc. (Econ.), B.D., B.Com. 


FREE GUIDE 


On Application to 
DEPARTMENT E.T. 1. 


eee ee | 


MARIA GREY TRAINING 


COLLEGE ror WOMEN TEACHERS 1n 
HIGH, SECONDARY, anno PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS. 


RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD oF EDUCATION. 
In connexion with the London University and recog- 
nised by the Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate. 


PRINCIPAL: 
Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, 


B.A. London, M.A. Sheffield, Girton College Moral 
Sciences Tripos, Gambridge Teachers’ 
Training Certificate. 

Students admitted in January and September to 
prepare tor the London and Cambridge Teachers’ 
Diploma and the Higher Certificate of the National 
Froebel Union. 

Demonstration School attached to the College; 
and practice for Students in neighbouring schools 
under the supervision of specialists. 

Tuition fees £24. A number of Scholarships from 
£8 to {24 offered to Students with a Degree or its 
equivalent. Loan Fund. Special grants to Honours 
enn of (28 towards Hostel fees, or £15 if living 


rooms. 
Particulars of College Hall and Registered Lodgin 
can be obtained from the e iiin at The ana 


ee cones, Salisbury Road, Brondesbury, London, 


\ 
Scholarship Tenab'‘e at the 
JAQUES-DALCROZE INSTITUTE, 
GENEVA. 
The Dalcroze Society offers £250 for a year, open 
to candidates (men or women) who have completed 
a course of specialised music study and are engaged in 


teaching a musical subject. For information apply 
to the Hon. Secretary, Broome House, Didsbury. 


MODERN 
EDUCATION EXHIBITION 


arranged by 


THE PRIVATE SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION 
(Incorporated) London Brauch. 


THE 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


will be held on October 8th and 9th, at the 
CAXTON HALL, WESTMINSTER. 
Open Friday, from 3.30 p.m. eararday; from 1l a.m. 
in cluding 
EXHIBITS OF WORK done in the 


Schools. 


ENTERTAINMENTS AND DISPLAYS 
OF PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


DEMONSTRATIONS OF SPECIAL 
METHODS OF TEACHING. 
A Two Days Programme of SPECIAL IMPORTANCE 


to Teachers, Varents, and others interested in 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS AND EFFICIENCY. 


LEX. W. BAIN, B.A., B.Sc. (Hons.) 
F.1C.,F.C8., — 


Universiry Tutor, 
Head of the Chemical 
College, Member of the 


LECTURER, AND EXAMINER, 


t, City of London 
ncil of the College o! 
tors, 


preperes Students for 
MATRICULATION, 
PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY, 
DIPLOMA & DEGREE EXAMINATIONS. 
29 years’ unbroken record of over 2,700 successes. 
Preparation in SMALL CLASSES or by 


PRIVATE TUITION or by CORRESPONDENCE. 
Write fully to the PRINCIPAL, or call personally, at 
THE CENTRAL TUTORIAL CLASSES, 

Vernon House, 


Sicilian Avenue, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD 


Training College for Women Secondary Teachers 


RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 

BY THE OXFORD DELEGACY, AND BY THE 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY SYNDICATE FOR 
SECONDARY TRAINING. 


Principal : 
MISS E. M. TALBOT, Oxf. Hon. Sch. Class 1. 


Students are prepared for the Oxford 
Teachers’ Diploma; and the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate. 


Fees for the three Terms, 
from 75 to 100 Guineas. 


Scholarships of {40 may be awarded to 
Honours Graduates who satisfy the 
conditions. Scholarships of £12 may be 
awarded to Pass Graduates. There is a 
Loan Fund. Students may borrow sums 
to be repaid within three years. 


Particulars and Prospectuses may be obtained from 
THE PRINCIPAL. 


UNIVERSITY or St. ANDREWS. 
L.L.A. DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN. 


The attention of Candidates is drawn to the Ordinary 
and Honours Diplomas for Teachers, which are 
strongly recommended as suitable for those who are 
or intend to be teachers. 


Leeds, Liyerpool, London, 
Middlesbrough, Neweastle-on-Tyne 


Information regardi the Examinations may 
be obtained from the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, 
The University, St. Andrews. 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE. 


EVENING COURSES specially 
adapted for teachers and others cn- 
gaged during the day, who desire to 
study for the degrce of the 
UNIVERSITY of LONDON, 
in the Faculties of Arts and Science, 
and for tbe Geography Diploma. 


Facilities are also provided for 
Post-Graduate and Research Work. 


Calendar 1/-, by post 1/4. Prospectus free. 


Birkbeck College, G.F. TROUP-HORNE, 
E.C.4. Secretary. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL & 
SCHOLASTIC BUREAU. 


EXERCISE BOOKS. 


We have a large stock of excellent single 
ruled books, 40% pages, at 36/- per gross, 
carriage forward. These are selling retail 
at 6d. each to-day. Also a cheaper book, 
60 pages, suitable for pencil work, at the 
same price. Sample of cither book, 4d. 
post free, 


DRAWING BOOKS. 


After many futile efforts we are now able to 
offer these in a really good paper, which 
will ensure satisfaction. Prices from 3/- 
to 12/- per doz. according to the number 
and size of pages. 


WRITING PADS. 


We confidently recommend * The Speed- 
well,” 40 sheets at 7/8 per doz., 91/- per 
gross. : 


Note.—Prices are expected to rise in the 
near future, so we advise our clients to 
anticipate their wants, Orders will be 
attended to promptly in strict rotation 
till the stock is sold out. 


CAPS, BADGES, TIES, etc. 


Quotations will be gladly sent free on 
receipt of particulars. Our GIRLS’ 
TURBANS, for winter use, are very 
smart and are selling rapidly. Prices 
from 42/- per doz. according to colour and 
quality. We also have a metal enamelled 
Prefect Badge, 21/6 per doz., in various 
colours ; sample 3/- post free, returnable. 
We shall appreciate enquiries for football 
knickers, hose, etc. 


DESKS, BLACKBOARDS, 


BOOKSHELVES, etc. 

The “ Fairfield” Desk, our own design, 
is unique and greatly appreciated. We 
used them in our own school ten years ago. 
They are commodious, strong and 
remarkably light. The “ Examination ” 
Desk folds up and is particularly useful 
where space is limited. Samples of these 
and other desks are kept at this office. 
The *“ Dead Black” (for reviving old 
boards) is a great success and we are 
receiving repeat orders. One tin will 
cover 60 square feet: price 5/9 post frec. 


SCHOOL PRINTING. 


Our work is giving satisfaction as regards 
both quality and price. We can undertake 
anything from a simple leaflet to an 
elaborate prospectus. Quotations free. 


SERVICE. 


Prospectuses compiled from data supplied. 
Time-tables arranged. Advertising cam- 
Paigns organised. Advice given on all 
matters connected with the conduct and 
management of schools. Terms ou appli- 
cation, Assistant Masters, Mistresses, 
Matrons supplicd. 


INTRODUCTION OF 
PUPILS. 


We shall be glad to hear from any Prin- 
cipal who has room for boarders in any 
part of the country. 


1 & 2, SICILIAN HOUSE, 


SICILIAN AVENUE, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C. 1. 
Phone: Museum 6294, 


Please write for Catalogue to 


GEORGE OVER, 


THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 
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Second-hand School Books 


| 


Educational Bookseller, RUGBY | 
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Wniversity Gutorial College. 


(Incorporated with University Correspondence College. ) 
LONDON. 


ORAL CLASSES 
LONDON MATRICULATION 


LABORATORY WORK 
Chemistry, Physics, Biology. 


PRIVATE TUITION. 


Private tuition may be taken up at any time, either 
during Term or in the ordinary School Vacatior, in 
all subjects ‘or London University and other Examina- 
tions, or for Independent Study. 


Full particulars may be had from 


THE VICE-PRINCIPAL, 
UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL COLLEGE, 
RED LION SQUARE, HOLBORN, W.C.1. 


BOOKS Second-hand and New. 


1,000,000 vols. on every subject in stock. 
Catalogues Free. Mention Wants. 
Books on Approval. Books Purchased. 


FOYLE, 121/5, Charing Cross Road, 
LONDON. 


The finest imaginative workmanship 


in 
MEMORIALS. 


TABLETS, Cast, Engraved, and in 
Enamel. 


CALVARIES 
and 
STAINED GLASS WINDOWS. 


H. H. MARTYN & CO. LTD., 


CHELTENHAM, - 
and 5, Grafton St. (off Bond St.), 
LONDON, W.1. 
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TRAINING COLLEGE. 
GUILD OF EDUCATION AS 
NATIONAL SERVICE. 


HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE, 


(Fer Men and Wemen Students’. 


Recognised by the Board of Education. 
PRINCIPAL: Miss MARGARET FRODSHAM, B.Sc. 


Preparation, theoretical and practical, for Educa- 
tional Social Work and for Teaching—particularly in 
the new Day Continuation Schools. Courses are 
arranged to meet the individaul needs of students 
ac ording to previous education and experience. 


Apply for particulars to PRINCIPAL, Halsey 
Training College, 11, Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 
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POSTS VACANT. 


LONDON ORPHAN SCHOOL, 
WATFORD. 

WANTED at once, ASSISTANT MASTER (form 

subjects and class singing), also to take organ in School 

Chapel Sundays and week-days. Salary according 


to experience and qualifications. Apply, HEAD- 
LONDON ORPHAN SCHOOL, 


WATFORD. 
WANTED in Jaunary : 

(1) RESIDENT ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach 
English throughout the School, and some 
Scripture. 

(2) RESIDENT ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach 
Rotany, Geography, Nature Study, and Physics. 

Experience essential; degree desirable. Church- 

women. Salary in each case according to qualifica- 
tions and experience. 

Apply to the Head Mistress: Miss HAINES. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF 


STOKE-ON-TRENT EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


HANLEY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


WANTED, an ASSISTANT MASTER for the Middle 
Forms of Boys for general School work. 

Preference will be given to a Graduate in Arts. 

Salary will be according to Scale, and at present 
there is an Economic Bonus of {£52 per annum. 

The maximum salaries (without bonus) are £400 
per annum in the case of Graduates with First or 
Second Class Honours, and £340 per annum in the case 
of Graduates. 

Full allowance will be made in fixing the com- 
mencing salary for any previous teaching experience. 

It is probable that the forthcoming Burnham Scale 
will be adopted in its entirety when the Burnham 
Report is issued. 

Forms of Application, which should be returned, 
duly comp'eted, as early as sible; may be obtained 
on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap envelope 
from R. P. G. WILLIAMSON, Eso., 

Dir ctor of Education. 
Education Offices. Town Hall, 
Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent, 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF 


STOKE-ON-TRENT EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 

HANLEY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
HEADMASTER: W. M. WirsowN, M.A., LL.B. 
WANTED, as soon as possible, an ASSISTANT 
MISTRESS to take FRENCH with the girls. The work 
will be mainly in connection with the Higher School 

Certificate and Oxford Locals. , 
High qualifications, residenre abroad and teaching 
experience will be taken into account in fixing com- 
mencing salary. , 
Application Form will be forwarded on receipt of 
stamped addressed envelope, and should be returned 
to the undersigned on or before October 2nd, 1920. 
R. P. G. WILLIAMSON, 
Director of Education. 
Education Offices, Town Hall, 
Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent, 


BOROUGH OF ROYAL 
LEAMINGTON SPA, 
MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

WANTED immediately : 

1. A SENIOR PHYSICS MASTER, experienced. 
Honours Graduate in Science or Engineering 
preferred. 

29. A TEMPORARY FORM (IIH) MASTER for 
general form subjects. Scale of salary— 
Graduates £200 to £450, Non-graduates £180 
to £410, with a bonus in addition. 

In fixing commencing salary full credit will be 
given for previous Secondary School experience. 
yplications to be sent to J. E.PICKLES, Director's 
fice: York Road, Leamington Spa. 


_ September 1, 1920. 


September 20, 1920. 


A 
O 


DENMARK. 
THE ENGLISH SCHOOL (GIRLS). NYSTED. 


WANTED at once, Teacher for Dancing, Sport, and 


Gymnastics. i i 
Apply, stating qualifications and salary required 


to PRINCIPAL. 


MARKET HARBOROUGH 
COUNTY GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
WANTED at once, GRADUATE MASTER to take 
ordinary Junior Subjects, and also Geography, with 
higher forms. Salary according to County Scale 

Apply HEADMASTER. 
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POSTS VACANT. 


WANTED, a QUALIFIED TEACHER and ASOIST 
ANT TEACHER for The Lord Wandsworth Pre 


paratory School for Orphans, Bramley, Surrey, to take 
sole teaching charge of children of both sexes ranging 


, 


from 5 to 14 years. Knowledge of Nature Study and ; 


' Physical Exercises and Drill essential, Salary — 
Teacher, £120 per annum ; Assistant Teacher—f75 
per annum. Board and residence provided. Written 


applications only, stating age, experience and qualifica- 
tions, to be addressed to THE SECRETARY, Lord 
Wandsworth Orphanage, 71, Piccadilly, London, W.1 


CITY OF SHEFFIELD 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CENTRAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Principal :—Mr. J. W. lliffe, M.A. (Cantab.). 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the following posts, 
which are vacant owing to the promotion of two 
Masters :— 

1 SENIOR MATHEMATICAL MASTER to take 
charge of Advanced Course in Science and Mathe- 
matics and competent to prepare for University 
Scholarships. 

2, SENIOR ENGLISH MASTER Advanced 
Course in Modern Studies. 

Minimum salary £350 per annum, rising by 
annual increments of £12 10s. to a maximum of 
£550 or £600 according to qualifications and success. 
Candidates for the above appointments must be 

good disciplinarians and hold a good Honours Degree. 

Three-fourths of previous experience in like capacity 
under other Authorities will be recognised in fixing 
the commencing salary, and the * Carry Over" will 
be completed on Ist July, 1922. 

A teacher being trained for one year as a Secondary 
School Teacher after graduation and holding the 
Secondary School Teachers’ Diploma will receive two 
scale increments additional in the Commencing Salary. 

Application forms, which may be had on receipt of 
a stamped addressed foolscap envelope from the 
undersigned, to be returned at once. 


PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Education Office, Sheffield. Director of Education. 


for 


FOR SALE. 


SUFFOLK. 

OR SALE, with immediate possession, moderate 
sized COUNTRY MANSION with Grounds, 
particularly adapted for an Institution, Home 


or School, or Private Residence. 
For full particulars apply J. BIRMINGHAM, Land 


ment HOUSES, 24 rooms, suitable for School or 
Institution. View of sea and close to sea: immediate 
possession; £1,400. One similar House, £700. Part 


mortgages if desired.—Witks, 25, Abchurch Lane, 
E.C. 


SUITABLE FOR A SCHOOL, HOTEL, OR 
PRIVATE RESIDENCE :— SCOTLAND. 
FIFE, ELIE, overlooking the Sea. 


TO BE SOLD. A substantially built residence 
with private exit to the beach. It adjoins the golf 
links, and contains five reception rooms, nine bed- 
rooms, two dressing rooms, two servants’ bedrooms, 
two bathrooms, and offices. Stabling. garage, coach- 
man’s house and cottage. Detached kitchen garden, 
tennis court. In all 1} acres. 

Agents: Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, 90, 
Princes Street. Edinburgh. E.2086. 


THE SECONDARY, TECHNICAL, AND 
UNIVERSITY TEACHERS’ INSURANCE 


SOCIETY. 
Approval No. 261. Register No: 1424 London. 

THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF 
MEMBERS will be held at the Offices of the Society, 
10, Mecklenburgh Square, London, W.C. 1., on 
Wednesday, 27th October, 1920, at 6 p.m. 

BUSINESS: To adopt Rules as approved by the 
Ministry of Health. A Resolution will be moved 
giving instructions to the Committee to take steps to 
admit members of some other professions into the 
Society. 

DIVIDEND SECTION. The Committee will 
recommend: (1) The increase of the maximum sub- 
scription to £10 10s. per annum. (2) That no more 
members be admitted to Class E. 

C. PYBUS, Secretary. 
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HE DRYAD WORKS 
NEW LOAN COLLECTIONS 


of basker, raffia & rush work 
are made by experienced 
craftsmen to help teachers 


of handicraft. Paruculars 


post free, Dryad Works, 
6 dept, Leicester. 


WANTED. 


WANTED TO BUY, good Second-hand A.C.P. 
HOOD AND GOWN.—Write, stating price, Spring 
side House School, Gorey, Jersey. 


WANTED.—Two or three dozen Copies Text Books 
Prendergast French.—R. C. Minton, Director of 
Education, Lincoln. 


LEWIS’S MEDICAL & SCIENTIFIC 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


Annual Subscription, Town or Country, from One Guinea. 
All the Latest Books obtainable without delav. 
The Library Reading Room is open daily to Subscribers. 


H. K. LEWIS & CO. LTD., 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL BOOKSELLERS, 
Orders from all parts of the World promptly and carefully erccuted. 


136, Gower St. and 24, Gower Place, London, W.C.1 
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ACCOUNTANCY. 
SECRETARYSHIP. 
COSTING. 


The great professions of the future. Highly paid appointments are daily 
being obtained by qualified students of the METROPOLITAN CoLLtEGE— the 
‘Varsity of Secretarial and Accountancy Training. Specialised postal 
courses (examjnation coaching and practical training) taken at home, in 
spare time, under the most highly qualified staff in the kingdom, comprising 
many Final Honoursmen, Chartered Accountants, and Barristers-in-Law. 
Fees are most moderatc, and may be paid by instalments. Send postcard 
to-day for list of recent appointments vacant, particulars of free scholar- 
ship scheme, and copy of * Students’ Guide.” No charge or obligation. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, Ltd., 
| Dept. 378, ST. ALBANS. 


OVER THREE MILLION CHILDREN EVERY DAY 


are using the fascinating Underwood Stereographs as an invaluable help in the study of 


GEOGRAPHY, BOTANY, and 


THERE’S A REASON!!! 


Underwood Stereographs are different to all other Visual Methods: —they train children to observe ; 
develop the memory, and are comparable in educative value to real travel experiences. 


ARE YOU USING THIS VISUAL METHOD IN YOUR SCHOOL ? 


If not, we shall be pleased to send you full details. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, LTD., 


104, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


BIOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, KINDRED SUBJECTS. 


(Educational Dept.) 
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Truman a Knishtley 


—————SCHOLASTIC AGEN T Sm nuey 


ASSISTANT MASTERS 
ASSISTANT MISTRESSES 
LADY MATRONS 


Messrs. Truman and Knightley have already received instruc- 
tions regarding a large number of vacancies for January in 
Public and Private schools at home and abroad, and will 
be glad to hear from candidates free for appointments then. 


There is no charge for Registration. 


The requirements of each applicant receive careful considera- 
tion and attention, and the commission charged to those 
for whom an appointment is secured 1s very moderate. 


SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 


Ladies and Gentlemen seeking partnerships in, or to take over 
schools of their own, should communicate personally with 


Mr. TRUMAN, who undertakes all negotiations connected with the 
Transfer of Schools, and who is in a position to offer assistance 
and sound advice to purchasers, to whom no charge is made. 


OFFICES : 


158-162, Oxford St., London, W.1. 


Telegrams: ** TUTORESS, PHONE, LONDON.’ Telephone: MUSEUM 4440 (2 lines). 
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SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, 
MATHEMATICAL, 
and SCIENTIFIC 
BOOKS .. 


Always a large Stock of 
Second-hand Books at 
about half prices. 


Keys and 


Translations. 


1854 


SCHOOLS 
SUPPLIED. 


LONDON, W.C. 


Telephone No. 1646 Gerrard 


New and Second-hand. All Inquiries answered 


—— o a Me a a i a Ma a ‘a 


EXAMINATION PAPER 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


In strict accordance with the College requirements. Ruled both sides. 
Packed in Reams of He Sheets .. per Ream, 6s. 6d. 
(X) (1) 99 eer eee 99 138. 
ANSWER BOOKS FOR EXAMINATIONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 
Senior, 3 Books 1/10 ; Junior, 3 Books 1/10 ; Preliminary, 3 Books 1/10. 
. Music Paper. 
(POSTAGE EXTRA.) REMITTANCES SIIOULD ACCOMPANY ORDER, 


F. W. SHELBOURNE & Co., Wholesaie & Retail Stationers, 
Telephone; Holborn 690. 63, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. }. 


SAVE 50% OF YOUR TIME 


by ordering your NEW BOOKS through Mr. John Davis, 
who can always secure good second-hand copies of 
publications out of stock at the Publishers. 


Extract from letter :—‘ I am preparing a further order for you as I am well 
pleased with your past efforts to secure for me what I wanted, and with your invariable 


courtesy.” 


MR. JOHN DAVIS, 


Successor to Mr. Thomas Laurie, 


13, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


CAREY’S GRADUS. 


“ GRADUS AD PARNASSUM ” 
With the English Meanings. 
Edited by the late Dr. Carey. 


Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the University 
of Cambridge Post 8vo., Cloth, Price 7s. 


THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY, 
Stationers’ Hall, LONDON. 


Advance in Social Hygiene. 


The Board of Education’s recently issued Syllabus for Hygiene Instruction 
in Training Colleges is a significant indication of the new movement towards 
a knowledge of Social Hyeimne, including Sex-enlightenment. Educationists 
and Reformers will welcome this changed attitude as helping to solve the 
dificult problem of Sex-Training and Sex-Education among the young, and 
the equipment of the Teacher tor this task. The books named below deal 
with the subject in an honest spirit of scientific explanation and inquiry ; 
they will prove of interest to Teachers, Social Workers, and the General 
Public, and are essential for the new teaching. , 

The prices of the following important books include postage and a copy 
of the improved “ Health and Efficiency ” Magazine. 


MATRIMONY : Its Obligations and 
Privileges. By MONA BAIRD .- - 


Prefaced by the late Thomas Holmes. A remarkable exposition 
of the truth concerning marriage. A very necessary book. 


MANHOOD: The Facts of Life Presented 
-to Men. By CHARLES THOMPSON - = à 
Prefaced by the Rev. F. B. Meyer. Most highly endorsed. 


3/- 


WOMANHOOD. By MONA BAIRD - = - 3/- 
Preface by Dr. Mary Scharlieb. The true beautiful meaning 
of Womanhood explained. > 
YOUTH AND MAIDENHOOD : or, Sex 
Knowledge for Young People - - 3/- 


A new book by WALTER M. GALLIGHAN. dealing 
sympathetically with the difficulties of young men a 
women. 

ORIGIN AND NATURE OF SEX - - 
By LADY BLOUNT. 

Prefaced by Dr. C. de Lacy Evans and many others. 

HOW TO LOVE: The Art of Courtship 

and Marriage. By WALTER M. GALLICHAN - 


The way to true happiness is by understanding. This book 
gives that unders ng. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—The complete set of the above books for 15/6 
post free, including a copy of “ Health and Efficiency ” Monthly, the only 
magazine with an advanced programme for Personal and Social Health 
Purity, and Physical Culture. 


Send for one or all of these important books to-day to— 


HEALTH PROMOTION Ltd., Dept. 79, 
19-21, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


“ARS VIVENDI” SYSTEM 


INTRODUCES INTO HUMAN EVOLUTION 
A NEW PRINCIPLE. 


Discovery of the Respiratory Use of the Cranial Sinuses. 


IT IS NATURE’S SEGRET OF VITALITY. 


Breathing becomes copious and easy, 
the voice full and the walk buoyant. 


Special Treatment without need of Operations 


for Nasal Catarrh, Throat Weakneés, 
and Difficulty in Breathing. Also for Ner- 
vous Affections in adults and children. 


ADENOIDS 


Prevented and, in majority of cases, Cured even in 
advanced stages without surgical operation—by unique 
combination of manipulation, sound vibration and vocal 
exercises, and “ Ars Vivendi ” breathing. 
No Pain or Inconvenience caused to the Child. 

This principle revolutionises and reconstructs present 
methods, furnishing the Key to Increase of Living 
Energy and Development of the human form to a 
higher type. 


For further particulars apply 


Mr. Arthur Lovell, 94, Park St., Mayfair, W.1. 
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“IT IS CLEAR 


that a capable agent who has pursued his calling for years will have 
gathered, by visits, by personal interviews, and by correspondence, 
a globe of precepts, and that his profession of recommending schools 
is no idle pretence.” The Journal of Education, June, 1916. 


This is the definition, by a competent judge, of what should constitute a 


USEFUL SCHOLASTIC AGENT. 


It may be presumed that no one would knowingly make trial of the services of any other kind, 
but it is still true that a proportion of Principals are induced to yield to the importunities of plausible 
and worthless concerns, with the resultant loss and disappointment that might be expected. This 

-is a disillusioning experience for which there is no necessity. The Established, reliable Scholastic 
Agencies are not many in number, and they are well known, and their record and standing casily to 
be ascertained. As one of these we have a sufficient claim to clients’ confidence. If, further, we 
obtain the greater share of Parents’ Inquiries, we also take unusual pains to secure them. 


As a result, few days pass without at least one letter of thanks from parents who appreciate the 
assistance we have given them. Principals are equally generous in expressing their indebtedness. 


The following extracts are from two such acknowledgments :— 


“ When I first came here I spent over {50 in six months, advertising in 
the leading papers—result, ONE boy. Then I came under your Agency— 
result, a STEADY STREAM of boarders every term, more than filling up the 
vacancies caused by boys leaving. I have already had to open another dormi- 
tory, and am on the point of ‘ venturing ’ on another boarding house.’’ 


“Two years ago you sent me a pupil named —-————. Through her 
parents I have had FOUR good pupils this year from four different places, 
and through two of these I have FIVE more coming this term: that is, ten 
pupils from paying ONE commission.’’ 


If you have not yet made trial of our services, wé shall be glad 
to hear from you, with particulars of your School. 


SS er eS eee ee 


J & J P p ATON, Educational Agents, 


143, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. centar soss. 
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TEACHERS REGISTRATION COUNCIL. 


REPRESENTATIVE OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION. 
(Constituted by Order in Council, 29th February, 1912.) 


` 


The Council is authorized by statute to form and keep a 


REGISTER OF TEACHERS. 


Teachers who satisfy the conditions of Registration laid down by the Council 

are admitted to the Official Register, which now includes over 60,000 names. 

Up to the end of the present year the chief condition is evidence of experience 

gained in schools which are approved for the purpose. Private teachers are 

required to produce also evidence of satisfactory attainments in addition to 
experience. 


On and after Ist January, 1921, 


these transitional conditions will be abolished and admission to the Register 

will be restricted to those who produce evidence of Attainments, Training in 

Teaching, and Experience, as prescribed by the Council. The Register is open 

to qualified teachers in all branches. There is a Registration Fee but no 
annual subscription. 


AIMS OF THE COUNCIL 


The Council is a body of forty-five teachers, appointed by Associations of 

Teachers. Itsaimsare: (1) To promote the unification of the teaching profession. 

(2) To establish a progressive standard of attainment and professional skill. 

(3) To secure for teachers a recognised share in determining the conditions under 

which they work. (4) To aid in the development. of educational principles and 
their application. 


UNREGISTERED TEACHERS should apply at once for ne to 
The Secretary, 
Teachers Registration Council, 
| 47, Bedford Square, 
LONDON, W.C. 1. 


4 
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Messrs. GRIFFITHS, POWELL & SMITH, 


Educational and School Transfer Agents. 


(ESTABLISHED OVER 80 YEARS.) 


~ Please note new Address: 


12 & 13, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.G. 2. 


GROUND FLOOR, 
For many years at 34, Bedford Street, Strand, and 22, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


: Telegraphic Address --‘‘ Scholasque, Westrand, London.” Telephone - Gerrard 7021. 


Head Masters and Princ pals of Preparatory and other Schools desirous of engaging 
University and other qualified English or Foreign, Resident or Non-Resident Masters, can have 
eligible Candidates introduced to them (free of charge) by stating their requirements to 
MEssrS. GRIFFITHS, POWELL AND SMITH. 


Assistant Mistresses and Governesses introduced. Also Lady Matrons and House- 
keepers. No charge to Principals. 

Schools transferred and valued. Partnerships arranged. No charge unless 
sale effected. List of Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and School Partnerships for sale sent gratis 
to intending purchasers, to whom no commission is charged. Several intending purchasers 
with capital up to £8,000. 
| Pupils introduced to Preparatory and other Schools. 


The Future Career Association, 


ee Roland House, South Kensington, S.W. 7. 416918 3942 


Director: H. BECKER. : Secretary: D. W. HUGHES. 


INFORMATION DEPARTMENT. 


Specialises in and supplies Expert Advice as to Courses of Study, Cost, Prospects and Advantages of all Careers 
and Occupations at Home and Abroad. Further particulars from the Secretary. 


SCHOLASTIC APPOINTMENTS DEPARTMENT. 


Department Director- Mr. H. I. A. Wimberley, M.A. (Oxon), who has had exceptionally wide experience in 
‘Educational work, both scholastic and administrative, at home and in the Colonies. 


‘The Future Career Association, having on its membership roll the Headmasters of the leading Public, Secondary 
-and Preparatory Schools, University Tutors and Education Officials at Home and Overseas, possesses unusual 
facilities for securing the best remunerated scholastic and tutorial ae for qualified University men and 
-women. No Registration Fee. 


GENERAL APPOINTMENTS DEPARTMENT. 


‘Negotiates and arranges Appointments in every kind of business for Juniors as well as Partnerships and Positions 
of Responsibility. 


SCHOOL CONVEYANCING DEPARTMENT. 


| ‘This Department is under the direction of Mr. F. C. Needes, B.A., whose experience, advice and assistance are 
‘unreservedly placed at the disposal of Purchasers free of charge. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S BOOKS ror 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1921. 


EDITIONS OF SET BOOKS. 
SENIOR. 


SHAKESPEARE. 

Macbeth. Warwick Edition. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Glossary, 
&c., by E. K. Cuampers, M.A. 2s. 6d. Plain-text Edition, 7d. 
Twelfth Night. Warwick Edition. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
Si be &c., by ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A. 2s. 6d. Plain-text Edition 

7 


King John. Warwick Edition. Edited. with Introduction, Notes, Glos- 
sary, &c., by Prof. G. C. Moore SMITH, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. Plain-text 
Edition, 7d. 

Julius Caesar. Warwick Edition. Edited, with Introduction, Notes 
Glossary, &c., by ARTHUR D. Innes, M.A. 2s. 6d. Plain-text 
Edition, 7d. 

Henry V. Warwick Edition. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Glossary 
&c. by Prof. G. C. Moore Smitu, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. Plain-text Edition, 7d, 


Milton—Paradise Lost, II. Edited, with Life, Introduction, Notes, &c., 
by F. Gorse, M.A. Is. 3d. 

Milton—Paradise Lost, III. 
by F. Gorse, M.A. Is. 3d. 

Milton—Areopagitica. Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. 1s. 

Macaulay—Essay on Milton. Edited, with !ntroduction and Notes, 
by Jonn Downie, M.A. 2s. 

Macaulay—John Bunyan. With brief Introduction and Notes. Paper, 
3d. ; cloth, 6d. 


Bunyan—The Pilgrim's Progress, Part I. 
Litt.D. Is, 


Spenser—Faery Queene, V. Edited. with introduction and Notes, by 
E. H. BLAKENEY, M.A. 2s. 


Goldsmith—The Traveller. With Introduction and Notes. 
cloth, 6d. 


Edited, with Life, Introduction, Notes, &c., 


Edited by W. H. D. Rouse 
Paper, 3d. ; 


Shakespeare—Julius Caesar. Junior School Edition. Edited by W. 


Dent, Is. 3d.; Picture Shakespeare Edition, Is. 9d.;  Plain-text 
Edition, 7d. 

Shakespeare—Coriolanus. Junior School Edition. Edited by W. F. 
Baucust. Is. 3d. Plain-text Edition, 7d. 


Shakes peare—Henry V. Junior School Edition. Edited by W. Barry, 


B.A., 1s. 3d.; Picture Shakespeare Edition, Is. 9d.;  Plain-text 
Edition, 7d. 

Shakespeare—Richard II. Junior School Edition, Edited by W. Barry 
B.A., ls. 3d.; Picture Shakespeare Edition, Is. 9d.;  Plain-text 


Edition, 7d. - 


Goldsmith—The Deserted Village. Edited. with Introduction and 
Notes, by ELIZABETH Lee. Paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 


Goldsmith—The Traveller and The Deserted Village. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. 4d. 


Scott—Kenilworth. Edited, with Introduction and Notes. by Wum. 
KeitH Leask, M.A. 2s. 


Dickens—-A Tale of Two Cities. 
Macennis, M.A. Is. 9d. 


Byron—Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, III and IV. With Introduction 
and Notes by Jons Downie, M.A., and Davip Frew, M.A. Is. 3d. 


Kinglake—Eothen. 1s. 9d. 


Virgil—Aeneid, IV. Edited, with brief Introduction and Textual Notes, 
by S. E. Winnoit, M.A. 10d. 


Caesar—De Bello Gallico, II. Edited, with Introduction, Notes. Vocabu- 
lary, &c., by Prof. Jonn Rankine Brown, M.A. Illustrated. 2s. 


Caesar—De Bello Gallico, II. Edited, with brief Introduction and 
Textual Notes, by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. 10d. 


Cicero—Pro Manilla. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Vocabulary, 
&e., by Prof. W. J. Woopnouse. Illustrated. 2s. 


Horace—Odes, III. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Vocabulary, &c., 
by STEPEHN Gwynn, B.A. Illustrated. 2s. 


Horace—Odes, III. Edited, with brief Introduction and Textual Notes, 
by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. 10d. 


Xenophon—Anabasis, I. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Vocabulary 
&c., by C. E. Brownricc, M.A. 2s. 


Edited, with Introduction, by Wx. 


JUNIOR, 


Southey—Life of Nelson. Illustrated in Colour. 


Caesar—De Bello Gallico, I. Edited. with Introduction, Notes, Vocabu- 
lary, &c., by Prof. Jonn RANKINE-Brown. Illustrated. 2s. 


Caesar—De Bello Gallico, I. Edited., with brief Introduction and 
Textual Notes, by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. 10d. 


Labiche—Le Voyage de M. Perrichon. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by G. H. CLARKE, M.A. is. 


2s. 6d. net. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1921. 


EDITIONS OF SET BOOKS. i 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


Shakespeare—The Merchant of Venice. 
Warwick Edition. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Glossary, &c., by 
H. L. WitnHers. 2s. 6d. net. 
Junior—School Edition. 
GEORGE H. Ery, B.A. Is. 3d. 
Picture Edition. With Introduction and Notes, Coloured Frontispiece, 
and many other Hlustrations. 1s. 9d. 
Plain-text Edition. 7d. 
Shakespeare—Henry IV. Part I. [ SENIORS. 
Warwick Edition. Edited with Introduction, Notes, Glossary, &c.. by 
F. W. Moorman, B.A.. Ph.D. 2s. 6d. 
Plain-text Edition. 7d. 
*.* The “ Warwick Edition ” is suited in editorial equipment for Senior 
Candidates, the “ Junior School” and * Picture” Editions for Junior 
Candidates. 


Scott—Lady of the Lake. 


[JUNIORS AND SENIORS, 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 


With Introduction and Notes by Wm. KEITH 


Leask, M.A. Is. 6d. net. | JUNIOR. 
Scott—Lady of the Lake. With Introduction by J. V. SaunpEeRS. M.A. 
Is. 3d. | JUNIORS, 


Scott—Quentin Durward. With Introduction and Notes by Ws. KEITH 
Leask, M.A. 2s. 6d. net. [ JUNIORS. 
Chaucer—Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. Edited. with Life of 
Chaucer, Essay on the Language of Chaucer, Notes, Glossary. &e., by 


E. F. WittovGusy, M.D. Is. 6d. net. [ SENIORS. 
Chaucer—Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. Text with Glossary. 
Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. | SENIORS. 
Chaucer---Nonne Prest his Tale. With Introduction and Notes. 2s net. 
| SENIORS. 


ENGLISH—contTInveEpb. 


Chaucer—Nonne Prest his Tale. Text with Glossary. Edited by 


R. J. Cuntirre, M.A., LL.B. Paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. [ SENIORS, 
Bacon—Essays. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by E. H. 
BLAKENEY. M.A., Winchester College. 2s. net. (SENIORS. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


Caesar --De Bello Gallico, II. Edited with Introduction, Notes. and 
Vocabulary’ by Jonn RaNKINE Brown, M.A. Illustrated. 2s {JUNIOR 
Caesar—De Bello Gallico, II. Edited. with brief Introduction and 
Textual Notes, by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. 10d. net. { JUNIORS. 
Caesar—De Bello Gallico, III. Edited, with Introduction, Notes. and 
Vocabulary, by Joun RANKINE Brown, M.A. 2s. net. [ JUNIORS, 
Caesar—De Bello Gallico, HI. Edited, with brief Introduction and 
Textual Notes, by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. 10d. [ JUNIORS. 
Virgil—Aeneid, II. Edited, with Introduction, Notes. and Vocabulary, 
by Puitip SANDFORD, M.A. Illustrated. 2s. net [JUNIORS AND SENIORS 
Virgil-_Aeneid, II. Edited, with brief Introduction and Textual Notes, 
by S. E.Winsott, M.A. !0d. net. [JUNIORS AND SENIORS. 

Livy ——-XXE. Edited. with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. by G. G. 
Loane, M.A., B.A. Hiustrated. 2s. [ SENIORS. 
Cicero—In Catilinam. Edited. with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, 


by C. H. Krene, M.A. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net. [ SENIORS. 
Xenophon—Anabis IT. Edited. with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabu- 
lary, by the Rev. G. H. Nori. lustrated. 2s. net. [JUNIORS 
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NOTICE TO READERS. 


Next month’s issue of The Educational Times will contain articles 
on Economics and the Secondary School, Education in Italy, and the 
Professor's Magic Lantern. 


Readers are asked to use their kind efforts in making this Magazine 
known to their friends and colleagues as a publication which deals with 
education but is seldom entirely duli. 


NOTICE TO WRITERS. 


The Editor ts prepared to consider essays, sketches, or 
verse, provided that they are marked by originality or 
freshness of view. Accounts of successful teaching devices 
or efforts to introduce new methods in education will 
receive special attention. Articles submilled should not 
exceed 600, 1,200, or 1,800 words in length, according to 
the importance of the topic. The name and address of the 
writer should be written at the head of the first page and 
the number of words indicated. Articles, if declined, will 
not be returned unless they are sent with a stamped addressed 
envelope for this purpose. | 


Address: 31, Museum Street, London, W.C. 1 


Address for Advertisements : Š 
27, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS, 


The Supreme Question. 

It may be said that there is only one educational 
question of importance just now, namely, the supply 
of teachers. Of late years the Board of Education 
have called attention repeatedly to the falling off in 
the number of recruits for the public elementary schools, 
and there is evidence of some improvement. This 
must be ascribed, not so much to the Board’s circulars 
as to the attractive power of better salaries and pensions. 
Even these inducements are proving inadequate, and 
in any case they will not operate fully for some years 
to come, whereas our need for teachers is immediate 
and pressing. This need is no longer chiefly felt in 
the public elementary schools. It has extended to 
secondary schools, public and private. In these the 
position is made the more difficult by the fact that there 
are far more pupils than formerly seeking admission, 
while at the same time there are fewer teachers seeking 
employment. In the private or independent schools 
the position is especially harassing, because they cannot 
offer the inducement of a State pension even where 
they can offer a salary approximately equal to that of 
a State school. At the present moment there are public 
schools within the sacred enclosure of the Headmasters’ 
Conference which are short of their full complement 
of masters and are thereby prevented from extending 
their work. Men who have neither professional training 
nor experience are able to obtain posts at salaries which 
fall little below those paid to veterans. 


The Need for Action. 

In view of the extreme urgency of the question 
the authorities ought to form a Committee on the 
Supply of Teachers, to include representatives of 
the Board, the Local Authorities, and the Teachers. 
This Committee should explore the question without 
delay. Its report should deal with increased salaries 
and pensions, and give some estimate as to their probable 
effects and the time that must elapse before these effects 
are felt. It should also offer suggestions as to temporary 
expedients, including the better organisation of schools 
and the proper use of such efficient teachers as are avail- 
able. Most important of all would be a scheme for 
grading teachers in such a manner as would makc it 
possible to employ partially-qualificd men and women 
as probationers for a limited period in each case, their 
continued employment after this period being con- 
ditional upon their willingness to become fully qualified 
and registered as teachers. Any haphazard and 
unregulated form of ‘ dilution ” will be worse than usc- 
less. There is an acknowledged need for a great increase 
in the number of teachers, but there is also the need 
to establish and maintain the prestige of teaching as a 
form of professional work. Both may be secured by 
wise and prompt administrative action, such as will 
never lose sight of the fact that teaching must be made 
to rank among the highest of the professions. 
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The Salaries Question. s 


Within a few days the report of Lord Burnham's 
Committee on Salaries in Public Elementary Schools 
will be issued. In some quarters grave doubt is expressed 
as to whether the teachers’ organisations will accept it. 
The National Union of Teachers has accepted sole 
responsibility for presenting the teachers’ case, since the 
Teachers’ Panel on the Committee is made up entirely 
of N.U.T. representatives. In the later negotiations 
they must have found themselves somewhat hampered 
by their previdus acceptance of a national provisional 
minimum scale with an undertaking, given by them in 
return, that the Union would not support agitations 
for further increases in districts where the agreed scale 
was adopted. There are many districts where the 
scale is quite inadequate to cover the increased cost of 
living, and it is an open secret that the Burnham 
Committee is being severely criticised. Some of the 
criticism is directed against the teacher representatives 
by people who forget that there are also Local Authorities 
represented on the Committee. Forgetting this, the 
critics are angry because their representatives have not 
obtained at once the full measure of their demands. 
Negotiations do not usually follow this casy path, 
and their course is certain to be very difficult when the 
requirements of teachers are presented to members 
of Local Authoritics, who are confronted at home with 
the unpleasant prospect of a large addition to the rates, 
which they must seek to justify at local clections. 


The Zone Plan. 


The Committee has propounded a scheme which 
cannot possibly endure in practice. Since the cost of 
living varics by some hardly ascertained amount as 
between one district and another, we are to have four 
or more scales of salary, and each district is to be assigned 
toa“ zone.” Thus, London is to be in Zone IV, where 
the highest salaries are to be paid. Presumably some 
rural districts will be in Zone I, with the lowest salaries. 
The immediate result would be to attract young teachers 
to Zone IV, leaving the other zones in difficultics. 
Hence it is suggested that the Local Authorities shall 
mutually agree that they will not employ emigrants 
from lower paid zones. Teachers are to be tied to the 
soil, as it were. A more absurd proposal would be 
difficult to imagine, but it is almost equally difficult to 
see how it can be countered if the zone plan is adopted. 
Rules against migration will not affect the beginner, 
and the abler of the young teachers will leave college 
with the intention of obtaining posts in Zone IV districts, 
unless we are prepared to accept a further absurdity 
by binding the school children who intend to become 
teachers with an agreement to return to their homes 
on leaving college. All this is the very madness of 
officialism and wholly destructive of real education, 
although profoundly impressive in its symmetry and 
logical balance. If the scheme is adopted we shall have 
recurrent agitations and turmoil among teachers in the 
inferior zones, who will seck to prove that they are 
unfairly used. 


A National Scale. 


The Burnham Committee on Salaries in Secondary 
Schools will do well to avoid any trafhe with a zone 
scheme. Surely the time has come for considering the 
possibility of a national scale of salaries, applicable to 
teachers of all types, wherever they may be working. 
It ought to be possible to determine the amount of a 
salary below which no qualified teacher should be 
expected to serve in our schools. Beyond this amount 
there should be annual increments toan agreed maximum. 
We shonld thus have a basic scale, and for individuals 
there should be provided special incredses or bonuses 
obtainable on the ground of special qualifications or 
responsibility. The salary paid to a teacher, as such, 
would be a fixed amount according to the years of service. 
A graduate might have a qualifications bonus; a 
specialist teacher might have a specialist bonus ; and 
the graduate who is a specialist would have both. The 
teacher who became head of a school or department 
would receive a responsibility bonus. But the basic 
salary would be the same for all fully qualified teachers. 
As to the cost of living, this would be met by an economic 
bonus, payable according to the comparative expenses 
in different areas as determined by a consideration of 
all the factors, including the cost of maintaining intel- 
lectual interests as well as physical vigour. A basic 
scale might also be devised for the probationer or 
associate teacher, and one scale would serve for all 
types of schools, since the secondary school teachers 
would receive the qualifications or responsibility bonus 
where they were entitled to it. 


Free Secondary Education. 


Recently the Manchester Education Committee had 
before it the proposal that free secondary education 
should be provided in the form of secondary schools 
where no fees are charged. The General Purposes 
Committee appointed a Special Committee to investigate, 
and this latter body recommended the establishment 
of free schools. The General Purposes Committee, 
however, did not accept the report. There seems to have 
been some confusion in the use of terms. Already there 
is a supply of free secondary education available for 
qualified pupils, not only in Manchester, but throughout 
the country. It is a totally different matter to demand 
free secondary schools. Some members of the Labour 
Party are demanding that such schools shall be provided, 
thinking, no doubt, that they are urging merely an 
extension of the policy of free elementary education. 
In reality the case is different, because elementary 
education was not made free until it had been made 
compulsory. When secondary education is made 
compulsory for all there will be a good case for making 
it free for all. Meanwhile the day continuation schools, 
which are part-time secondary schools, are to be com- 
pulsory and free. Our experience with free elementary 
schools should warn us against extending a scheme 
which intensifies class distinctions. Probably the best 
form of “ frec ” education would be that of an education 
grant to the parent of an amount ascertained to be the 
normal cost of schooling according to the age of his 
children. He might then supplement such a grant 
out of his own pocket and send his boy to Eton, or to 
a private school; or he might pay the grant over to 
a State school of his choice. 
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Sir William Mather. 


By the death of Sir William Mather many educational 
bodies suffer a great loss. He was a successful man of 
business, always marked out among his kind by a pro- 
found sympathy with the mind of the manual worker 
and an intuitive knowledge of his aims. He was among 
the first to establish the eight-hour day, and probably 
the very first foundry master to abolish the practice 
of having the works open at 6 a.m. with two hours of 
toil before breakfast. His knowledge of industrial 


conditions throughout the world was singularly minute, 


and was constantly growing by reason of his travels 
abroad. The cause of higher technical education found 
in him a warm and generous supporter, and the Man- 
chester College of Technology is a monument to his 
enthusiasm. Nearly forty years ago he was a Special 
Commissioner to enquire into technical education in 
Russia and America, and his reports had an important 
share in promoting the Technical Instruction Act of 
1889. Manual training in schools found in him an early 
advocate, and he established a workshop at Cheetham’s 
Hospital, Manchester, where experience proved that 
handwork is a help to literary studies and not a mere 
addition to the curriculum. Every form of educational 
work, from the University and Mechanics’ Institute to 
the Kindergarten, received his sympathy and financial 
help, and he had the rare power of inspiring others with 
his own enthusiasm. 


Modern Education Exhibition. 


Special attention is called to the Modern Education 
Exhibition which will be held in Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
on the 8th and 9th October, under the auspices of the London 
Branch of the Private Schools Association. The exhibits 
include specimens of school work, displays of physical 
training, demonstrations of modern methods, and pictures of 
School life, all designed to illustrate the kind of work which 
is done in the independent schools of the country. 


CATULLI CARMEN XXXI. 


Gem of peninsulas and isles that low 

Lie East and West on Neptunc’s vasty main, 
Or in still land-locked waters, Sirmio, 

What bliss, what joy, to see you once again ! 


Beyond belief! to have quit Bithynian ground 
No longer to be breathing Thynian air - 

Do mine eyes see you, see you, safe and sound ? 
O blessed memory of vanished care ! 


’ 


My soul lays down its burden, sore bested 
With foreign travel, at my own house-door ; 
I lay my limbs upon my own dear bed- - 
Full recompense alone for labour sore. 


All hail, O lovely Sirmio! reward 
Your master with rejoicing ; welcome ye, 
O wavelets of my Lydian lake, your lord -- 
O smiling home, smile all your smiles for me ! 


P. A.B. 


APPRENTICESHIP OR VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING. 


By EpITH C. FLOWER. 


[IN every art, profession, and commercial enterprise, 
the gaps left by the war have been found extremely 
difficult to fill. In many of the crafts, where tradition 
and practice, rather than book knowledge, is handed 
down from father toson, a complete generation is missing ; 
and at a time when the world is crying out for increased 
output the difficulty is to maintain even the normal 
pre-war rate of production. The need is felt everywhere 
for labour, but chiefly for highly skilled and trained 
workers. l 

The history of apprenticeship in this country is 
extremely interesting, and its origins were so firmly 
rooted in our industrial life that its decline must be put 
down to some inherent weakness in the system itself 
rather than to spread of a sufficient vocational school 
training. 

It is said that in 15th century England there were 
no less than thirty thousand Guilds, all of which were 
maintained by apprenticeship training, whereas statistics 
published in 1909 gave only a total of 606 schools in 
the British Isles where training in technical and art-craft 
subjects might be obtained. These schools have no 
doubt increased in number during and since the war, 
but even allowing for the war's sad toll of men, they do 
not appear to have increased in proportion to the 
decline in the apprenticeship system, or the trades 
would not be always crying out for more and more 
trained workers. i 

[t may be useful, therefore, to see what is being done 
in the United States, where every resource of scientific 
experiment, patient investigation of results, and a 
natural inventiveness in methods of application, are 
utilised in the training of both adolescents and adults 
for life, and the work that life, happily for most of us, 
brings with it. 

The Government of the United States is frankly 
paternal. It conceives it to be the duty of government 
as much to serve as to rule the community, and to pro- 
vide for every citizen, and even for the vast numbers of 
immigrants who never become citizens, technically 
speaking, the essentials of life and of progress. That a 
man or woman should stagnate or fall back in the battle 
of life is a thought abhorrent to the American social 
conscience : and from the tıme a child reaches the age 
of four or five years for the rest of his life, if he likes, 
but of necessity until he is sixteen years of age, every 
resource of the American educational system is at his 
back,« persuading or urging him to “ go one better,” 
not than his fellow—an incidental matter which may or 
may not “ come off” -but at any rate better than he 
himself has done before. This principle has been 
carried to a high degree of efficiency, so that to prepare 
for almost any profession, or for any step higher in it, 
the first thought of the average American is—no matter 
what his age —to apply to the nearest school or college 
for a coaching course ; and so closely are these courses 
in touch with technical and commercial enterprises 
that many of them are run under actual working con- 
ditions, and the difficulties of to-day have been met by 
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classes attended last week, or last night. Employers 
who have themselves benefitted by technical or pro- 
fessional courses encourage their workpeople to attend 
them, not as a matter of pure philanthropy but also in 
the interests of efficient and successful business life ; 
and although many of the University and some of the 
vocational courses are subject to the payment of fees, 
in every State there are similar courses to be obtained 
entirely free, so that no citizen is debarred for lack of 
funds at the moment when he particularly needs advice, 
free tuition, and it may be inspiration for new or more 
advanced work. 


The striking point about many educational institutions 
in the United States is, of course, not that they are new, 
but that they are broadcast. The co-educational 
method is a case in point. A satisfactory experiment in 
the co-educational schools of this country, it is almost 
universally applied in American schools and universities. 
Another is the Vocational Guidance Bureaux, carried 
on with excellent results in Birmingham and Edinburgh, 
but spreading rapidly in America, in spite of many 
criticisms and reservations on the part of the Bureau 
Chief himself, as a valuable preventive against “ the 
wasteful start ” ın life. 


Apprenticeships are not very popular in the United 
States for similar reasons, no doubt, to those which 
account for the decline of the system in this country. 
The man who has succeeded as a chemist, for example, 
is not necessarily gifted as a teacher, and in proportion 
to his success as a chemist will be the time at his disposal 
for instructing an apprentice, so that the pupil too often 
comes off badly as a learner, although he may at the end 
of a few years have picked up some rule of thumb 
methods and learnt to be of great service to his employer. 
The trouble is that if he leaves at the end of apprentice- 
ship he finds to his dismay that he is of little use to any 
one else. On the other hand, if he stays with his 
‘“ master,” he is in many cases seriously underpaid, 
because he owes any training he has received to his 
employer, but has no recognised diploma that speaks 
for his efficiency. On the other side of the picture 
there is just this to be said, and it is quite an important 
factor. In the case of several of the professitons— 
chemistry, the law, etc.—an apprentice or articled 
clerk has definite examinations for which, if he is 
fortunately placed, he may be coached apart from his 
day’s work ; but if one of the art crafts, like pottery, 
be instanced, the more highly technical and artistic the 
processes involved, the more entirely the success of the 
work depends upon the standards and traditions of 
each pottery-—and these can hardly be taught in a class- 
room, nor would it be fair to the pottery if they could. 
The same may be said of colour-printing, wall-paper 
manufacture, dye - making, and some branches of 
weaving. We seem to be on the horns of a dilemma, 
where unfortunately too many students are left to 
succumb to the unheroic lesser of two evils, or betake 
themselves, unwillingly, to some other calling. 


In Birmingham, the part time school combined with 
part time work is found a satisfactory solution, the 
amount of time devoted to study and to actual work 
being incorporated in the apprenticeship agreements. 
This plan, coupled with the work of the Care Committees’ 
fifteen hundred helpers appointed to look after the 


general welfare of children leaving school who have 
applied for vocational guidance and training, is proving 
very acceptable to all concerned, and it could be wished, 
perhaps, that similar schemes might be started in other 
industrial centres. 


Beside the full time vocational schools which in the 
States are gradually taking the place of much of the 
high school work in manufacturing cities, both “‘ Cor- 
poration ” and ‘‘ Company "’ schools are found of great 
service. An English parallel to the first of these would 
be provided if the City of London Guilds, Goldsmiths, 
Drapers, Itishmongers, etc., were to undertake to train 
recruits exclusively for their own craft, though not for 
any particular employer in it, giving general education 
along with technical instruction. The Company school, 
on the other hand, is run by large individual companies 
exclusively for their employees, no student being ad- 
mitted who is not employed by the Company, nor any 
employee under school age exempt from attendance 
at the school, either alternate weeks or a certain number 
of hours each week. In both cases the schools are 
provided with properly qualified teaching staffs and, 
subject to the inspection of education’ authorities, 
maintain the same level of general education as the 
ordinary elementary and high schools. 


Correspondence schools, again, are a great boon to 
thousands of hard-working but irregular students in 
this country ; but across the water, beside the well 
known correspondence schools, most of the universities 
carry on correspondence courses in the liberal and 
mechanic arts, agriculture, engineering, etc., in con- 
junction with the ordinary university work. They 
also send out visiting professors, sometimes as far as 
two or three hundred miles away, to plan and get out 
schemes, and often to actually carry on courses for 
groups of people who have asked for such advice and 
help. The necessary books, scientific instruments, etc., 
are provided by the university, becoming in effect a 
travelling library ; and work done in this way counts 
towards the university degree should the students 
desire to finish their courses in residence at the university. 
Visiting professors spend much of their time in industrial 
cities, manufacturers having acquired the excellent 
habit of applying to the universities when their em- 
ployees are in need of special training for advanced 
science, chemistry, and laboratory work. The lite 
Dr. Page once described the American university, 
“which carried its activities to every part of the 
Amcrican Commonwealth, not as a place where a limited 
number of wealthy pupils might go to receive the benefits 
of higher learning, but as an organising centre for the 
intellectual, industrial, and commercial activities of 
the whole State.. . . It belonged to everybody, and 
served everybody. ... ” 


As will be seen, the American educational net is very 
fine. Few people nowadays escape it, or wish to, but 
for those who may have done so in the past, Denver, 
Coloradao, is making a magnificent experiment in its 
Opportunity School. Dr. H. B. Gray has included a 
very interesting account of the working of this school 
in his book, ‘* America at School and at Work,” in which 
he says: “ This school supplies an educational refuge 
for all sorts and conditions of men, women, and children 

. irrespective of age, qualification, and even of 
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set hours of the dav. ... Boys in offices, young 
women in service, blind men, cowboys, foreigners, 
all who can snatch brief periods of time from their work, 
come here to improve their condition in life. . . . Pre- 
sided over by a woman of genius, the school since its 
inception (in 1916) has attracted the astonishing number 
of between three and four thousand students. It is 
supported by municipal funds, raised by taxation. .. . 
It sets out to repair all educational deficiencies which 
parental neglect, lack of opportunity, or failure to seize 
previous opportunity have left in the life of the citizen, 
however young, however old... . It helps and cures 
the educationally lame, blind, halt, and maimed, and 
it undertakes with conspicuous success to find employ- 
ment for its transient students. .. . As a placement 
bureau, it is sought after by employers of all kinds.”’ 
Two blind men have attended the school, one learning 
salesmanship, the other typewriting and the dictaphone. 
There is a class for defective speech. Many older people 
obtain the rudiments of education bit by bit. There are 
no school fees. . . . The school is built on the principle 
‘ If you don’t see what you want, ask forit.” .... 


There seems little room to wonder that one thousand 
pupils have flocked to the school annually since its 
opening! What a transformation might be worked 
in the life of our working population—and everybody 
works at something nowadays-—if such a school were 
started in every large city in the British Isles. We have 
not forgotten the enormous percentage of illiterates 
the war disclosed, young men gallantly lining the trenches 
in France but totally unable even to write letters home ; 
and women, both young and old, in country villages 
and city slums alike unable to correspond with their 
menfolk. The Opportunity School would also provide 
facilities, badly needed in spite of all that has been 
done, to help the demobilized soldiers make up educa- 
tionally for their five years of service abroad. Many of 
these men, it is said, are still unemployed because they 
cannot work to Trade Union standards. Might not an 
Opportunity School in our industrial centres help the 
men, to whom we owe so much, to meet and overcome 
the Trade Union objections ? We want such schools, 
too, for the disabled, and for the rank and file of British 
inefficients of all kinds. Is America the only land that 
produces them ? 


One hopeful fact emerges from the controversies that 
surround the clamour for higher and higher wages. 
Statistics published last year show a greatly increased 
number of boys and girls passing from the elementary 
to the high schools of London and Manchester, which 
seems to suggest that not all the war-wages have had a 
demoralising effect. There are some people who have 
high-mindedly invested not even in their own future 
but in that of their children. And whether it is decided 
that on the whole British requirements are better met 
by investing surplus wages in an improved form of 
apprenticeship rather than in trade or - vocational 
schools, so long as they are so invested, we are on the 
upward grade. 


A Valuable Scholarship. 

Fhe Dalcroze Society is offering a Scholarship of £250 to 
intending teachers of Dalcroze Eurhythmics. Particulars are 
given in our advertising columns. 


TRAINING FOR TEACHERS 
GEOGRAPHY. 


By J. F. UNsteap, M.A., D.Sc. 


IN 


IT is a commonplace that “ Modern ” Geography is 
different from the collection of lists and facts that were 
taught as Geography in our old school days. The 
subject has changed almost out of recognition, or 
perhaps one should say that it should so have changed, 
for in many cases the change has been only partial and 
in others the same grind is followed as was universal thirty 
years ago. A new Geography has evolved, but the 
actual teaching often lags behind. The need for im- 
provement is great, and there is consequently a demand 
for teachers trained in the new methods. 


The training should have two sides, academic and 
pedagogical: both the subject-matter of the new 
Geography and its application to educational aims must 
be studied. The academic training claims precedence, 
for until it is acquired educational theory has nothing 
to work upon. Moreover, it needs to be systematic 
and wide, for the two great characteristics of modern 
Geography are that it is rational (seeking reasons and 
results) and has a wide range (dealing with physical 
facts and human relationships). | 


One must learn first how the various phenomena 
which make up man’s environment act upon one another: 
how the structure and form of the land surface, the 
position of the globe, and the elements of climate are 
all inter-related ; next, how these influence life on the 
globe—plant, animal, and human life; finally, how 
men live with men, their social, economic and political 
relationships. The training consists not merely in 
acquiring facts, but in learning how to trace the actio 
and inter-action of these facts. 


This involves a partial study of several sciences ; 
e.g., in geology, those parts which relate to the 
materials forming the earth’s crust, and the processes 
which shape the earth’s surface. Similarly, a little 
astronomical knowledge and a more comprehensive 
study of climatology are required. Again, biological 
science must be drawn upon to explain the distribution 
of plants and animals, and their relations to their 
particular habitats. Last, but by no means least, 
human sciences (particularly anthropology, history, and 
economics) must have their place, for they contribute a 
most important part of the basis of geographical study. 


But Geography does not consist of the mere addition 
of portions of these sciences ; it must be regarded not 
as a patchwork of fragments of other branches of 
knowledge but rather as a new fabric of which the 
separate threads have been obtained from other sciences. 
To learn how to weave the fabric of Geography is perhaps 
the greatest part of the training. The study of Geo- 
graphy cannot, however, be carried on in an abstract 
or general manner; the exact position or distribution 
of phenomena is an essential element. For example, 
the situation of cities must be known in order that their 
relation to physical features and their effect on human 
conditions may be realised. This necessitates the 
constant and careful study of maps, involving difficult 
questions of map construction and interpretation. 
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On the pedagogic side there are the problems of using 
geographical material as an instrument of education, 
e.g., the selection of suitable material, its arrangement 
and presentation, the progressive development of the 
subject, and the employment of apparatus and aids of 
many kinds. 


Enough has been written to show the main lines of 
the training; it remains to add that such work is 
essentially of a University character, for superficial or 
scrappy preparation is almost worse than none ; there 
are abundant opportunities for misunderstandings and 
errors. 


Slowly the Universities have risen to their duty. 
For example, at Oxford there is a School of Geography ; 
at Cambridge, Geography was first included as a 
“special” for the pass degree, then a diploma was 
instituted, and recently a Geography Tripos for the 
honours degree has been „added. There has been a 
similar development at London University ; Geography 
is in the curriculum for the B.Sc. (Economics) degree, 
it has long been a subject for the Intermediate and 
Final Pass B.A., a diploma in Geography has been for 
some time in existence, and in the past year an honours 
degree in Geography has been established. This last 
gives a first-class qualification in the subject, and is 
open to those who have passed the Intermediate or 
Final B.A. examinations. The diploma is very similar 
in scope and value, and has till recently been open to 
graduates of London or other Universities and to those 
who have passed the London Matriculation, but the 
insistence upon matriculation for non-graduates has 
barred the way to teachers who may have had a good 
general education and considerable experience in 
teaching but have not acquired this particular qualifica- 
tion. The University has now, however, opened the 
dgor more widely, and teachers who are eligible for the 
Register of the Teachers Registration Council can be 
admitted to the University Courses for the Academic 
Diploma in Geography. This enables qualified teachers 
to begin Diploma work without having first to matricu- 
late, provided they can produce evidence of sufficient 
knowledge of Geography to profit by the course. As 
the Diploma course gives an excellent training, and the 
Diploma is an accepted qualification of high value, 
teachers can be recommended to consider it. Finally, 
graduates of London or other Universities who already 


have an approved qualification in Geography can enter: 


for the new Ph.D. degree which may be obtained by 
research in Geography as in other subjects. 


Courses in Geography under the University of London 
are provided by Bedford College for Women, Birkbeck 
College, the London School of Economics, and University 
College, and further information as to the requirements 
and syllabuses for the various examinations, together 
with particulars of the courses provided at Birkbeck 
College in the subject-matter and in the teaching of 
Geography will be sent on application to the Secretary, 
Birkbeck College, Breams Buildings, E.C.4. Teachers 
who wish to know whether they are eligible for the 
Register of the Teachers Registration Council in con- 
nection with the Geography Diploma should apply to 
the Secretary, Teachers Registration Council, 47, 
Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


PUBLISHED ERRORS. 


By CELIA HANSEN Bay. 


Is it too much to hope that the Historical Association 
may some day include a branch: department devoted 
to the censorship of all publications which have to do 
with history ? At present anyone with a taste for 
fiction may write about real persons and events, throw- 
ing an entirely false light upon them, and any artist is 
at liberty to represent well-known individuals in the 
kind of clothes worn a hundred years or more before 
or after they hved. (See the Preface to Mr. Chester- 
ton’s history for a delightful comment on this.) We 
should be annoyed if a life of Queen Alexandra included 
a picture of her, at the time of King Edward’s Corona- 
tion, in which she was represented as wearing a crinoline 
and spoon bonnet. We should regard it as silly and 
misleading, and wonder why the artist need have tried 
to represent her at all if he had not the faintest idea 
what she looked like; yet that would be an almost 
pardonable error compared with some that go forth 
unchallenged into the world of books. 


To recall a few instances of such mistakes :— 


William III is represented at the battle of the Boyne 
waving his sword enthusiastically in the air with his 
right hand, as his horse plunges into the water, yet we 
know that his right arm was useless all day, as he was 
wounded in the shoulder before the action began by a 
chance shot. The error in itself is not important, but 
it belittles the man’s courage to represent him as well 
and flourishing, when in fact he fought the whole action 
in a wounded condition. 


Again, Queen Anne is shown in another, “ historical 
illustration ” kneeling at her Coronation. -She did not 
kneel. She could not kneel, on account of the gout in 
her knees. 


In a little history class book which has lately come 
out Queen Elizabeth is portrayed in the act of signing 
Mary Stuart's death-warrant. Her rather well-rounded 
face wears an expression of acute sorrow and regret, 
and in the background is a figure, apparently intended 
for Walsingham, who is represented as urging on the 
reluctant Queen. But Walsingham was ill in bed when 
she signed it (with a jest,on her lips) and she had herself 
sent for “ Mr. Secretary Davidson, we are told, and 
ordered him to bring her the warrant to sign. All her 
storms and protestations of grief, all her persecution 
of the unhappy Davidson, were the most obvious and 
shameless affectation. 


When our school books are themselves often in- 
accurate is it any wonder that the general public is a 
little vague and careless about facts? Lately there 
was a photograph of a group reproduced in a daily paper. 
The tableau purported to represent Charles II buying 
oranges from Nell Gwyn. Rochester was there, too, 
and someone else. In that one group were costumes 
of the period of Queen Elizabeth, of Charles I, and of 
George I, all gaily lumped together and called “ Charles 
II costumes.” Yet portraits of that day abound, if 
any one person had taken the trouble to look up the 
subject before arranging about the dresses. 
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In a recently published novel placed in the time of 

Mary Tudor that unhappy woman refers to her future 
husband invariably as “ King” Philip—a little pre- 
mature! The same author describes in another book 
the appearance of Titus Oates, the only objection to 
this description being that it is about as unlike his well- 
known and very peculiar appearance as it very well 
could be. (It would be interesting, by the way, to 
obtain a record of the number of visits paid to the 
National Portrait Gallery by people who write descrip- 
tions of historical personages.) 
' In novels of the Tudor period one still finds that the 
charming heroine wears a simple white dress, and that 
her golden locks wave in the breeze. Documents and 
pictures of the period, however, lead one to suppose 
that any reputable young gentlewoman would wear 
stiff and bulky garments, made of velvet if she could 
afford it. | 


A heroine in a recent novel had a “supple waist ” 
when she was in full court dress (1554). The cast-iron 
stays of that day shown in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum look more like the real thing somehow. And 
as for golden locks waving in the breeze, surely a well- 
brought-up young gentlewoman wore her hair in a close 
coif from what we should now consider babyhood ? 
A maiden bride wore her hair loose, and presumably a 
girl who took part in a Masque or pageant might do so, 
but not ordinarily. Look at the picture of Catherine 
Parr. All her mass of long, shining, curly hair is stowed 
away somehow, as though it were rather improper not 
to be bald. ` 


But what shall be said of really serious errors that are 
passed over as if they did not exist ? What of edition 
after edition appearing of Kingsley’s “ Westward Ho ! ” 
with no word of comment on his scorching slander of 
Campion? Campion “no gentleman!” Campion, 
whose wit and charm Elizabeth desired should add to 
the lustre of her brilhant court, but who rather chose 
to be hunted like a wild beast for the sake of his religion. 
Bigotry could go no further than to call that chivalrous 
hero “no gentleman ! ” 


For some reason which is not very clear there seems 
to be a concerted agreement between the writers of 
school history books that the Charles Kingsley view of 
Roman Catholics in Elizabeth's reign is the only one to 
be taken. Common justice is hardly ever meted out 
to them, and it is only by looking up contemporary 
records that one gets at the facts. Or rather, that was 
the only way to arrive at another point of view until 
Monsignor Benson wrote “ Come Rack, come Rope,” 
which states the case for the other side. The pity is 
that one cannot get a clear popular statement written 
by an unbiassed pen, for, exact as his facts are, they are 
necessarily written by one whose prejudices are uncon- 
genial to many people who ought to face the facts he 
presents. 


Another matter of great psychological interest is 
James I’s persecution of witches. This very large and 
destructive persecution is almost invariably passed 
over in class books without a single word. It might 
not lead anywhere politically, but surely the day is past 


when the history of our constitution alone was considered 
worth studying ? Nowadays we admit that the develop- 
ment of men’s ideas is a matter of interest. 


In dealing with Charles I’s reign modern class history 
books are almost invariably written with a strong 
prejudice against Strafford. In one reputable book of 
fair size, which goes into some detail, you may read how, 
under Strafford, a man who had insulted him in Ireland 
was tried and condemned to death on some trivial 
pretext ; but the sequel is not stated. It does not happen 
to mention that Strafford never rested till he got a 
reprieve, so that the man escaped his unjust doom. 


Another point which is generally most misleadingly 
slurred over is the fury of jealousy felt by those of 
Oliver’s colleagues who had hoped to gain high pro- 
motion themselves in the Commonwealth. No indica- 
tion is usually given of the trouble he had with brother 
Puritans, beyond the bare fact that he dissolved the 
“ Rump.” His caustic remarks to that assembly are 
too little known, still less is it realised that a high-placed 
Puritan could refer to him as “ that beast.” 


Later on, we read many things about Peel, but 
seldom any allusion to the most significant fact that in 
1815 he made a strong and touching plea for an act 
ameliorating the condition of the poor little children who 
worked then in mines and factories. Nor is it usually 
noted that such a bill was thrown out after the first reading; 
yet it is surely a fact of some importance that hardly 
more than a century ago the great majority of our 
legislators refused so much as to consider the necessity 
for small children to be treated with common humanity. 
Even in 1842 we find the charming Lord Melbourne 
disclaiming all responsibility for the appalling conditions | 
prevalent in his mines ; yct I do not think this is a fact 
known to the average pupil who reads of his paternal 
kindness to Queen Victoria, ‘‘ The little Queen,” as 
she was affectionately called then. 


Trivial errors in detail, huge errors of false perspec- 
tive, indifference to the proportionate values of events, 
and very grave omissions, all go merrily on. There 
are some excellent history books and historical novels 
to be had, but there appears to be no means accessible 
at a glance to the general public of finding out if a 
book is flagrantly inaccurate or not. 


Can nothing be,done ? 


Passports for Italy. 


A further relaxation in the passport arrangements for visiting 
Italy is announced by the London Office of the Italian State 
Railways. British and American subjects can obtain from any 
Italian Consulate a visa for six months, available for any number 
of journeys to and from Italy within that period, without any 
further formalities. This, with the French yearly visa, now 
renders matters very simple for visiting Italy. Having obtained 
these two ‘‘ period ” visas, travellers need not visit any Consular 
Offices (French, Italian, or British), either before starting 
for Italy or before returning from Italy to this country through 
France, however many journeys are made to and from Italy 
during the period of validity of the visas. The fee for this new 
visa is the same as for the old single-journey vtsa—e., Bs. 
No registration with the police in Italy is necessary, as the hotels 
theniselves report the name and nationality of all visitors. 
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MELEAGER OF GADARA. 


The Anthology. 


Ir is difficult to say whether we owe more to Meleager 
as a poet or as a compiler. His poems, beautiful as they 
are, would seem of little value to a man, if there be 
such a one, who had no sympathy with love and lovers. 
But the Anthology, which was his final gift to mankind, 
is aS universal in its range as life itself, and appeals to 
every interest. l 

The making of literary collections is a well-known 
Alexandrian trait, and before Meleager a certain Polemon 
is said to have composed a corpus of poetical inscriptions 
arranged according to countries. But Meleager seems 
to have been the first man to conceive the idea of an 
anthology in the modern sense, a collection of verse 
taken from the writings of his predecessors, and chosen 
because of their merits as literature. With judicious 
skill he confined himself to the epigram, a short piece 
of verse written in the elegiac metre on a definite subject, 
and does not quote from any poet who was actually 
his contemporary. With these two restrictions his 
range remains a very wide one, and his own taste would 
appear to be both catholic and generous. As the 
names in the poem show he ranges from Sappho in the 
sixth century B.C. to Antipater of Sidon, who died about 
100 B.C., and even if he is somewhat inclined to favour 
the Alexandrians he has still a full appreciation of such 
a typical Athenian as Simonides. But it is noticeable 
that in the epigram form no poet, not even Sappho or 
Callimachus, can equal Meleager himself, and the 
retention of the eight hundred lines of his which we 
still possess is the chief merit of the later editors of the 
Anthology, from Philip of Thessalonica down to 
Planudes. Otherwise the changes they introduced into 
Meleager’s original collection seem to have been all for 
the worse. Meleager followed an alphabetical arrange- 
ment and so secured variety, the first essential in an 
anthology: Our present collection is arranged rather 
tediously by subjects with a tendency for poems by the 
same author to come together. Again, Meleager based 
his choice purely on literary grounds, and such stuff as 
the poems of Diogenes Laertius—in the opinion of 
Mr. W. R. Paton the worst verses ever published—and 
the tedious out pourings of St. Gregory would never have 
found a place with him. He is above all an artist, and 
the methods of his criticism, as revealed in the Proem, 
are a typical example of the difference between the 
scientific and the imaginative spirit. 


The Poem to the Anthology. 


Dear Muse, for whom bringest thou this sheaf of songs, 
Tell me to whom this poet's crown belongs. 

My Muse replies—’Tis Meleager’s skill 

To keep fair Diocles in remembrance still. 


Here Anyte’s and Moero’s lilies meet ; 
Sappho sends roses, few but roses yet. 


Spring flowers of Melanippus bloom with these, 
And the fresh vine shoots of Simonides. 


The scented iris buds from Nossis came, 
Her tablets wax all melted by Love’s flame. 


Rhianus lends the amaranth’s perfume ; 
Erinna safran sweet as maiden’s bloom. 


The song-birds’ hyacinth Alcæus gives, 
And Samius the dark sprayed laurel leaves. 


Leonidas his ivy clusters twines 
With the sharp foliage of Mnasalcas’ pines. 


The songs of Pamphilus like plane leaves wide 
Have Pancrates’ dark walnuts by their side. 


Sea poppies, verdant mint, and poplar white, 
Euphemus, Tymnes, Nicias unite. 


Dark violets Damagetus brings to greet, 
Callimachus the myrtle acid-sweet. 


Euphorion adds the campion’s rosy ease 
Spice of the Muses Dioscorides. 


These are the flowers that first the poet took : 
Behold the second chaplet of his book. 


From Hegesippus clustering grapes he culls, 
And Perses’ scented rushes deftly pulls. 


From Diotimus takes the quince he hides ; 
Menecrates pomegranate flowers provides. 


Nicaeretus gives branches of the myrrh, 
Phennus terebinth and Simmias pear. 


The parsley, too, that in pure meadows grows, 
Parting its tender flowers Parthenis shows. 


Bacchylides the bright corn’s golden ears 
Sprinkles with honey of the muses tears. 


Anacreon’s songs like honeysuckle wild, 
His elegies pure nectar undefiled. 


The tangled thorn bush with its blossoms grey 
Yields for Archilochus the salt sea-spray. 


Young olive shoots deck Alexander’s head, 
Fair Polycleitus water lilies red. 


Polystratus the poet’s marjoram loves, 
Antipater dark Sidon’s cypress groves. 


As Hermes’ gift we know one clear voiced bard— 
His is the fragrance of the Synan nard. 


Hedylus and Posidippus add their own 
To the wind flowers of Sicel’s noblest son. 


One golden bough from Plato the divine 
Doth in its radiant perfection shine. . 


Aratus, too, borne up on starry wings, 
The first-born tendrils of the high palm brings. 


Chaeremon lotus gives with tresses bright, 
Antagoras the ox eyed daisies white. 


Phzedimus the phlox, Phinias the corn flower blue, 
And Theodorus fresh wine-loving rue. 


From others, too, our poet culled fresh leaves, 
And with them his white violets interweaves. 


Let all who love come now and freely take 
This mystic garland for the Muses’ sake. 


F. A. WRIGHT. 
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THE UNIVERSITY PROBLEM. 
By F. SMITH. 


THE financial position of the Universities in this country is 
serious. The salaries paid to the teaching staffs are 
inadequate, the provision for pensions is tragically insuff- 
cient, and in many places buildings and equipment are in 
need of financial help. The one need is money, and more 
money. There is not a single University Council that is 
not harassed at the present moment with the calls upon its 
resources, and grave concern is felt in many places for the 
future. 


The crisis has been thrust upon the Universities by causes 
outside their contrul : the rapid alteration of money values, 
the sudden increase in the numbers of students, the com- 
petition oftered by the upward tendencv in salaries, the 
increased cost of every item of expenditure. These are 
the facts that university administrators are faced with, 
and their one thought is to seek some means of providing 
a largely augmented income in order to keep pace with 
current expenditure. Meanwhile new demands are being 
thrust upon their attention: national needs have found 
expression in the demand for advanced extra-mural classes 
on a national scale; the war has shown our industrial 
leaders that pure research is the basis of their supremacy ; 
educational ideals recognise the importance of supplying 
the undergraduate with facilities for social and corporate 
life that our modern universities have so narrowly ignored 
—these and other needs are recognised as urgent, but 
there is not the slightest hope of their realisation in the 
stress of the present. 


There is need for a reasoned enquiry into these matters 
If the country believes in university education, and there 
are many cheering indications of such belief, the money 
will be forthcoming, but the first requisite is the collection 
and arrangement of the relevant facts. Great as is the 
need, it is not greater than the present chaos of thought 
and vision that are found on all hands. Could not a Com- 
mittee of Enquiry be appointed to open out the problem 
and make it public ? For we are drifting merely, and shall 
go on drifting even to disaster unless we take ourselves in 
hand. 


Let us take an illustration. The income of the univer- 
sities is provided from four sources: the State, the Local 
Authorities, private benefactors, and students’ fees. If we 
compare individual universities under each of these four 
heads we find the greatest variation and lack of uniformity 
possible. State grants are awarded apparently on the 
hit and miss principle, for nobody has ever offered any 
convincing evidence that there is a principle behind them. 
Local Authority grants vary from nothing to munificence ; 
sometimes they are withheld through petty antagonisms, 
sometimes they are increased on equally narrow grounds. 
Private benefactors defy analysis : some universities have 
them and are thereby blessed, other have them not and 
cannot make them. Students’ fees vary, within my own 
knowledge, in the proportion of one to four; they have no 
relation to the quality of the education they give, and are 
a mere accident. 


University finance is thus a game of chance. 
principles, it has never laid down any authoritative guidance 
it has never made any clear demands. Of the four resources 
the third stands apart from the rest, but it ought not to be 
difficult for a representative committee to tell us how much 
the State should give, how much the [Local Authorities, 
and how much the students. We shouid still need bene- 
factors for new developments. 


The chaos that exists was clearly shown in the recent 
deputation to the Chancellor of the Exchequer to ask for 


lt has no 


a Government scheme of superannuation for university 
teachers. His reply was not to argue against the request, 
but to tell the deputation that they could easily find more 
money by raising students’ fees. The principles are identi- 
cal with the rules of the game of shuttlecock: now it is 
the state official sending back the toy once more by a 
vigorous hit, soon it will be democracy, protesting against 
the hardship on the sons and daughters of the deserving 
poor, which will fling up the toy in a mad whirl. But that 
is not the method of solving problems, nor is it very 
creditable that the suggestion of raising fees should have 
been received as a way out of the difficulty with such easy 
welcome. 


We seem to be, in university finance, in somewhat the 
same position as the elementary schools were in the forties 
and fifties of last century. The State had not accepted 
its burden, and school fees were the prey of parties. Public 
Opinion was outraged then by the suggestion of free 
schooling, and the “ voluntary ” party made strenuous 
attempts to keep the burden upon the people’s shoulders. 
They lost, for they set themselves an impossible task. 
Free schooling came— slowly and with stern logic. Already 
the democratic movement has hammered at the doors of 
the secondary schools and demanded admittance, not 
unsuccessfully, and we have heard, too, the cry for a free 
university education. It may be the herald of a national 
movement ; if so, we shall do harm by blinding ourselves 
to the State’s duty when the Chancellor seeks temporary 
respite in suggesting an artificial source of income. It is 
a question with many ramifications, and deserves careful 
examination. 


The one sign of better things is the growing co-operation 
between the universities. Hitherto they have existed 
in isolation, sometimes in jealous rivalry, but at long last 
they are showing a desire to come together for united effort. 
The time is fully ripe for the enquiry suggested, and a 
representative committce could speak in the name of the 
combined universities. The deputation to the Exchequer 
included Vice-Chancellors, members of University Councils 
and University teachers; and its significance lay in the 
fact that never before have these three elements met 
together for action. Its specific purpose was not achieved, 
but that is all the more reason why the union should be 
preserved, and university politics find reasoned and forceful 
expression through this new body. 


School Children as Potato Lifters. 


Prominent farmers have been expressing at a meeting 
of the Scottish Council of Agriculture their alarm and 
amazement at the refusal of Education Authorities to 
exempt children from school attendance for the purpose 
of assisting in the potato harvest. They characterised the 
position as serious; it would be impossible to secure the 
potato crop without the help of the children, and the former 
arrangement, they said, worked admirably. The other 
side was shown by Mr. Duncan, organiser of the Farm 
Servants’ Union. He said there would be no difficulty in 
regard to labour, which could be got in the ordinary market 
by paying the ordinary rates. Exemptions were not 
required for University students, nor for pupils of higher 
grade schools, and the farmers, he urged, could take away 
their own families from these places. There was no 
necessity for taking away children under 14 years of age ; 
these children had little enough time for education. He 
maintained that the whole question was that the children 
of the working classes should be deprived of their education 
for the sake of getting in the crop. It was, however, 
agreed to make representations to the proper authorities. 
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SOME SUMMER SCHOOLS OF 1920. 


Woodbrooke Unity History School. 


Ir Victor Hugo had been present at the Woodbrooke meeting 
this year he would have seen in it an omen that his prophecy 
dating back nearly fifty years was about to be fulfilled. 
“ The twentieth century,” said Hugo, “ will form the party 
of revolutionary-civilization. From this party will arise 
the United States of Europe and then the United States of 
the World. To this party I belong.” It is the party to 
which Mr. H. G. Wells belongs. As he said in his lecture— 
the last of the course—‘' The League of Nations is a step 
towards the world state.” The step is a pretty big one. 
No one can say that the League as yet commands the 
enthusiastic support of England and America even, but 
such work as was accomplished at Woodbrooke in describing 
the origin and aims of the League, the attempts towards 
such a league in the past, and its absolute necessity if the 
progress of civilization is to continue, will do much to form 
an active and informed public opinion, without which the 
League will be a dead machine. 

Woodbrooke has now seen four summer schools. Mr. 
Marvin has the secret of getting together a group of dis- 
tinguished scholars, inspired by his own ideals, whose 
lectures in past years, as the published volumes show, are a 
real contribution to knowledge. Even more important, 
perhaps, is his skill in assembling a group of students, 
drawn from all sections of the community, who take an 
active part in the discussions which follow, after a short 
interval, each lecture. Many of the students themselves 
contributed from their own spheres of research something 
interesting, but distinct from the proper work of the course. 
Dr. and Mrs. Singer Foxford, whose work on the History 
of Science is well known, showed a valuable collection of 
coloured photographs of Saxon and Norman manuscripts. 
An Austrian Professor gave a delightful lecture on the 
appreciation of art. Mr. Reeves showed a very elaborate 
set of diagrams inspired probably by Mr. Wells’ Universal 
History. And not the least of Mr. Marvin’s achievements 
is the choice of Woodbrooke for the school. Woodbrooke, 
which the Society of Friends has made a centre of intellec- 
tual study, with an atmosphere of liberal thought and 
religious toleration. To many of the course the few minutes 
given to the peaceful religious service of the Friends each 
day was a great privilege. . 

The lectures fell under two heads. The first series dealt 
with the history of previous attempts at world-unity, the 
second with an exposition of the constitution and aims of 
the. League, and in a class by itself was Mr. Wells’ apology 
for Utopias. Professor Toynbee led off by revealing how 
extensive was the sway of Greek power due to the conquests 
of Alexander : few indeed must have been the number of his 
audience who realised how much of Asia at one time spoke 
the Greek tongue and thought the thoughts of Greece. 
Then came what was more familiar, perhaps, the enormous 
influence of Rome, described with illuminating detail in 
sir Paul Vinogradoff’s lecture. The Medizval Church 
provided Mr. H. W. C. Davies the opportunity for an 
eloquent appreciation of the work of Innocent III, and then 
we came to Grotius. With Grotius international law may 
be said to arise, and it added point to Mr. Clarke’s exposition 
of Grotius that, as he himself had spent some time as a 
prisoner of law in Germany and witnessed scenes ‘as 
awful as any I had read of in history,” he was able to give 
instances from his own knowledge both of the collapse and 
of the persistence of international law during the great war. 

The next three lectures brought us to modern times, and 
to subjects which fill our daily and weekly papers—the 
French Revolution, the Treaty of Vienna, and the events of 
the 19th century. Mr. Gooch emphasized the work of the 
French Revolution in so far as it affected the doctrine of 


the equality of the citizen before the law. Thisis the primary 
motive and ideal of the Revolution and not Liberty. 
The Treaty of Vienna has been much abused. It founda 
friend in Professor Beazley. It can claim at any rate that 
it gave Europe peace for 50 years, and who will claim as 
much as that for the Treaty of Versailles ? The importance 
of the Crimean War has not been sufficiently realised— 
here began a new grouping of powers, for after the Crimea 
England and Russia are estranged. Professor Beazley 
would probably not style himself an optimist. No one 
would refuse this title to Mr. Marvin, whose survey of 
International Tendencies in the 19th Century was a 
characteristic declaration from the author of the Century of 
Hope. In a hundred ways the world is getting unified. 
Steam unifies us. Banking does the same. Universities 
confer and learned societies together build up the fabric 
of Science. There is a League of Religions and, say what you 
will of the Treaty of Versailles, it has honoured the doctrine 
of Nationality by giving us three new nations, and in spite 
of all obstacles it has given us a League of Nations. 

And then in order to show what this League is and what 
it can do we pass from History to exposition. The details 
of the covenant and the organisation of the League were 
given by a representative from the League, Mr. Frederick 
Whelen. With a wealth of knowledge and a sweet reason- 
ableness that disarmed the opponents, if there were any, 
Professor Gilbert Murray preached the gospel of the League 
of which he has made himself a crusader, and his demand for 
enlightened public opinion and zeal on the part of the public 
was further impressed on us by Miss Eileen Power. Unless 
the people care for the League it will be nothing. It is 
merely an instrument placed in the hands of the nations to 
use if they have the will. Miss Power calls on the schools 
to teach History in such a fashion as to produce citizens 
who will know why they have a League and who will make 
the League the power it can become. 

As a novelist turned historian, Mr. Wells made bold 
claims for Utopias. They are the plans for the future 
building. Without plans what sort of a building shall we 
have ? The architect for the future must have in his mind 
an international rather than a national ideal. In the schools 
there has been much national history, when will the schools 
be ready to teach the international idea ? It was not, 
of course, Mr. Wells’ History which began the proclamation 
of the need of the teaching of universal history. He has 
given the idea a very great push forward, and it was 
interesting to his audience that here we had Mr. Wells 
taking part in the school with Mr. Marvin, but for whom 
Mr. Wells’ history might either not have been written or, 


‘indeed, might have been differently written. 


As at the three previous courses the students had a 
meeting at which they discussed the next year’s course, 
for all felt the courses, now so widely appreciated, must 
go on. Various subjects were discussed, but no definite 
decision made. The tectures of the year will be published 
under the title “ Towards Unity.” The previous 
volumes resulting from the courses are ‘‘ Unity of Western 
Civilization,” “ Progress and History,” ‘‘ Recent Develop- 
ments of European Thought.” 


The Association for the Reform of Latin Teaching. 


THE Summer School of the above Association was held at 
Chester College from August 30th to September 8th, under 
the inspiring presidency of Dr. Rouse. A full programme 
of useful work and strenuous activity of every kind was 
successfully carried out and thoroughly enjoyed. A 
demonstration was given every morning to a class of begin-. 
ners kindly furnished from the Queen’s School; this was 
followed by a period for reading and conversation in Latin 
by members of the Summer School working in small groups, 
each under a leader or instructor. This was one of the 
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most valuable items in the programme; the reading of 
Latin with due attention to accuracy of pronunciation and 
with understanding of the subject matter without resort 
to “ construe ’’ is justly regarded by the Association as 
an essential element in the proper appreciation of Roman 
authors. Facility in the oral practice of question and 
answer and of discussion in Latin of the material read—in 
this case Regis Consulesque Romani (F. R. Dale) in the 
Lingua Latina series published by the Clarendon Press—is 
a necessary part of the teacher’s equipment if he is to 
enable his pupils to derive full advantage from the study 
of Latin. Only thus can the learner realise that Latin was 
(and still may be) a living means of expression. 


Lectures were given by Dr. Rouse, Dr: Arnold, Professor 
Granger, and others on vital points connected with aims 
and methods of Latin teaching ; many interesting problems 
were suggested for consideration, among other things stress 
was laid on the need for a foundation of elementary 
linguistic training in English before Latin is begun. The 
demonstration class and the various lectures and discussions 
showed clearly that members of the Association are fully 
alive to the questions of the day and that they are by no 
means inclined.to neglect “linguistic ’’ or to let the learning 
of “grammar ” go by the board. With regard to the latter, 
however, they prefer to reach the paradigm through the 
language rather than the language through the paradigm. 
A class was also held in Latin composition of the type 
usually required in upper forms. 


The School ended in a most enjoyable evening of Latin 
plays and songs performed by the members. This oppor- 
tunity was taken of expressing the Association’s lively 
sense of gratitude to the Principal of the College and to the 
Matron for their extremely kind reception of the School. 
It was felt in general that a most enjoyable and instructive 
week had been spent and members look forward to a renewal 
of the intellectual and social intercourse provided by this 
Summer School. 


The President of the Association for the year 1920-21 is 
Mr. S. O. Andrew of the Whitgift School, Croydon. Addi- 
tional members will be warmly welcomed and the Secretary 
(Mr. N. O. Parry, 4, Church Street, Durham) will be glad 
to answer enquiries. The journal of the Association is 
“ Latin Teaching,” issued two or three times a year. 


Froebel Society. 


THE Summer School of 1920 was held at Queenwood, 
Eastbourne, and attended by nearly 100 students, including 
lecturers on education, headmistresses, and assistant 
mistresses in secondary schools and elementary schools. 
Among the lecturers were: Professor W. H. Kilpatrick, 
of Columbia University, New York ; Miss Elizabeth Clark ; 
Miss Payne, of the Maria Grey Training College; Miss 
Spence, of Bedford ; Miss Mack, of Saffron Walden ; and 
Miss Annie Driver, of the London School of Dalcroze 
Eurhythmics. The Director of the School was Miss L. 
James, Head of the Clapham High School Kindergarten 
Training Department. The course lasted from August 3 
to August 24, and was thoroughly enjoyed by everybody, 
despite such interesting episodes as a burglary and a visit 
from His Majesty’s Inspectors. The burglar went off with 
a few trifles, and the Inspectors carried away a good 
impression. 


Professor Kilpatrick’s lectures were greatly appreciated and 
the students enjoyed in particular his freshness of outlook 
and his close analysis of the Montessori System. As one 
result of the School it is expected that new branches of the 


Society will be founded in Liverpool and Eastbourne. . 


Many new members were enrolled and everybody spent a 
healthful and instructive three weeks. 


ASTRAY IN ENGLISH. 
By L. F. Ramsay. 


FOREIGNERS are popularly supposed to be much quicker 
at learning languages than ourselves. The explanation 
usually given is that they do not mind making mistakes, 
and those mistakes are often very funny ones. A 
Portuguese lady calling on an Englishwoman was asked : 

“ Would you like to sit in the garden ? It is cooler 
out there.” 

“ Oh, yes,” replied the Portuguese, enthusiastically, 
“ do let us go and sit in hell ; I do so love your hell ! ” 

It did not sound a very cool place to sit in. The 
explanation was that she had confused the Portuguese 
for hell, l’Inferno, with fernery— perhaps rather a 
natural mistake. 

A foreign dignitary who was visiting London had 
engaged a taxi to drive him to his destination, and not 
liking the look of a slummy street through which he 
was being driven, thrust a turbaned head out of the 
window, and to the delight of the passers-by shouted 
to the driver : 

“WhoamI?” 

“ I dunno, unless you’re George Robey !” called out 
a facetious newsboy. 

A lady who was visiting a house where she had been 
a guest six months before was embarrassed by the 
greeting of the foreign manservant. 

“ Mees, are you nice? Are you very nice? ” 

“ He means are you well? ” explained the hostess, 
who was standing by. 

“ Oh, yes, Anton, I’m quite fit,” replied the guest. 
“ And you— are you quite well too: ”’ 

“ Not so very much quite,” he answered, shaking 
his head. 

A French officer who was staying in London was 
introduced to one of our most famous generals. He 
wished to offer him a compliment, but his English was 
scarcely equal to his feelings. At last he summoned up 
sufficient words to say : . 

“ Brave general! you vos made to order ! ” 

Another compliment that went astray was that of 
a fervent Frenchman who wanted to express his good 
wishes to his hostess on her birthday. So he startled 
her by saying : 

“ Mrs. Murcell, may God pickle you !’”’ 

And he only meant that he hoped her life would be 
preserved. 

A Frenchwoman had engaged a gardener to work for 
her. He used to come twice a week, and while she was 
away from home one of those rises in wages to which 
we are all getting accustomed took place, so that on 
her return she found that her weekly bill to the gardener 
had increased. 

“ How is this, Brown ? ” she asked ; “ you are dearer 
to me than when we were first engaged.” 

A Portuguese who was out riding was thrown by his 
horse and broke his collar bone. 

“ How did it happen ?’’ asked the doctor who was 
called in. 

“ My horse caught his hand in a pocket in the road 
and throw me over his top,” was the éxplanation given. 
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SUBJECTS AND METHODS. 


Papers read at the Conference of the Head Mistresses 
Association. 


Home Work. I. Muss Froop (Dudley High School). 


In the short time at my disposal | propose to deal with 
some of the chief evils of the present system of home work 
and to offer a few suggestions of ways that have been tried 
of lessening these evils. First, as regards the evils : 


1. The amount of home work that is still set in many 
schools places too great a strain on a child, especiallv on a 
growing girl, and leaves little or no time for helping in the 
home, the pursuits of hobbies, or physical exercises. This 
applies especially to schools which have a regular afternoon 
session, and in which no time is allowed for private study 
in school hours. 


The home work is done in the majority of cases after a 
long school day of seven hours. Added to this is the time 
taken on the way to and from school, often as much as two 
hours, and time thus spent, frequently in crowded trams or 
trains, can scarcely be counted as recreation. 


2. The conditions under which this home work is done 
are often such as to make one marvel that any good work 
is accomplished, e.g., the work is done in the common 
sitting room with other members of the family chatting or 
playing around, the only alternative being a room without 
a fire. 


3. In many schools home work is set in several subjects, 
three or four each day, and a time limit is assigned fur the 
carrying out of each task. This may be good discipline for 
learning to concentrate, but is often a great waste of 
energy, since the child’s mind is diverted to a fresh subject 
just when the capacity for doing good work has reached its 
maximum. Conscientious children who try to keep 
strictly to the amount of time allowed for each subject are 
discouraged by getting low marks when they do not com- 
plete the work set in the given time (often an impossible 
task), and hence are driven into methods of deception 
practised by their less conscientious companions of under- 
estimating the time taken. 


4. Very often the work done is not independent work, 
help being given by sympathetic relations or friends 
(the father is generally the sinner). 


5. The same standard and amount of home work is set 
for each individual in the same class, regardless of the fact 
that every individual has her own capacity for work. 
It is only right that a high standard should be expected, 
but no child should be penalised for not reaching that 
standard if it is through no fault of its own. 


So much for the evils. Now for the remedies : 


It has been stated by a well-known psychologist that 
Desire is the fundamental driving force of all mental 
activities, and is behind not only our external conduct 
and functionings but also our interests, intentions, and 
even capacities. 


Psychologists have shown that work done under com- 
pulsion, and often with extreme dislike, is not only of little 
permanent value, but may even give rise to harmful 
after effects resulting in nervous disorders. 


Hence, if we are to get the best results from independent 
work we must do our utmost to create in children the desire 
for independent work. The following are some of the 
remedies that have been tried. 


1. More time is allowed in school hours for independent 
work under conditions which tend to create a real desire 
for work. This involves less formal class teaching and the 
greater application than is at present in use of the heuristic 


method to subjects other than science. Also the equipping 
of special rooms, e.g., a. History room, a Geography room, 
containing apparatus, illustrations, maps, charts and a 
large selection of books (fiction as well as text books and 
reference books) graded for the needs of each form. (In 
the Junior school one-third of the school hours are devoted 
to individual work. No home work done.) 


2. More freedom has been allowed in the choice of sub- 
jects and in the time limit set for accomplishing the task ; 
that is to say, in English lessons a considerable choice of 
subjects for compositions is given, and a period of, say, one 
month, is allowed within which the compositions must be 
finished. (This involves greater self-discipline than the 
usual plan.) 


3. More group work is done. The quicker pupils are 
allowed to help the slower ones under the supervision of 
the mistress. (This of course involves the abolition of the 
pernicious system of marking and the still more evil lists 
of order of menit.) 


4. Voluntary work is encouraged. There is a striking 
difference in the quality and quantity of such work as 
compared with work done under compulsion. Many hours 
are spent in the production of plays, poems, drawings, 
hand work. Such voluntary work, together with work 
done in the various clubs and during guide practices, 
helps to provide occupation for leisure hours. 


The danger is that some children spend too much time 
on one subject, but since the work is done with real pleasure 
little harm can result. 


5. With regard to the evil of children producing work 
that is not their own, this evil is lessened by the abolition 
of weekly mark and position lists. Children are more 
ready to acknowledge that help has been given, especially 
if they know that help at home is sometimes sanctioned 
or even encouraged, if the authorities know that it is wisely 
given. I should like to see more co-operation between 
parents and school in this respect. 


I offer these suggestions with considerable diffidence, 
knowing that none are original and that many here have 
much more right to speak with authority on this subject 
than I have. But all the *remedies suggested are being 
tried. Some, however, have been adopted too recently 
to judge of the final results. On the whole we feel that the 
work has not suffered, and in the Junior School, where the 
experiment of a greater amount of individual work has 
been tried for two years, there is marked improvement. 


II. Miss R. M. FLETCHER (Bath High School). 


I suppose the majority of schools have home work, be 
they boarding or day schools, and in spite of this bitter 
outcry against such a practice (mainly from those who 
know little about it) I cannot help thinking that they will 
continue to have it. I do not use this at all as an argument 
for the retention of home work—indeed it might more 
easily be used for the contrary !—if, as Ibsen tells us, 
“the minority is always in the right ’’—but I feel I owe an 
apology to this majority for attempting to address them 
on a subject about which they will know a great deal more 
than I do, and to the study of which I can bring no new 
or exciting suggestions. My only consolation is.the know- 
ledge that my time limit is five minutes, so I must of 
necessity be brief. 


When I first considered the question of home work in 
the light of whether it was an essential factor of the cumi- 
culum or not, I must confess I very much hoped I would 
be able to say ‘‘ Now I can be truly up to date on this 
question and abolish home work altogether” ; but alas! 
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honestly I could not. “ Well,” I thought, “I will be 
modern in this respect—I’ll find out what the children 
themselves think about it; after all, this is the era of the 
child—we adults are nothing, gross blundering individuals? 
entirely without the finer sensibilities—children are much 
nearer to the infinite, therefore what will they have to say 
on this vexed question ?’’ I asked them, they wrote their 
replies, and it took me days to sort out my ideas as a 
result! It was certainly illuminating, if not always edifying, 
but it certainly confirmed and strengthened my fundamental 
belief that the principle of home work is right, however 
much it may have been distorted and abused in the appli- 
cation—and this point of view I maintain, in spite of the 
fierce controversy published recently in the “Times ” 
Educational Supplement, where we had samples of thought 
on the subject ranging from the outpourings of an omniscient 


Director of Education down to those of a suffering school 


child, with a background of agonised parents chorussing 
“ Away with home work! Away with home work!” 

I cannot accept the conception that home work is merely 
a preparation for the next day’s lessons. If it were only 
that, I for one would be willing to reduce it to the minimum, 
and have it done in school as much as possible—it would 
lose its chief claim to existence in my mind, and more often 
than not be mere drudgery, and as such deserve to be 
banned. I take it that the chief end of education is ex- 
pression of the individual, and here I believe that home 
work can come in as one of the most powerful allies the 
true teacher can have, for I think my chief claim for the 
retention of home work on a remodelled system is based 
on the fact that it is the independent work of the child as 
an individual—away from the school environment and the 
class spirit. It is the means by which the child finds out 
what she really knows—for now she must apply the class 
teaching for herself—if practical application of any lesson 
is required, or, if the subject is one requiring creative power, 
she is thrown upon her own resources of imagination and 
expression, and what better work could she do? Believe 
me, there is a great art in the setting of educational home 
work, and very few of us have it! Have you not noticed 
that the home work which is the most irksome and tiring 
to do, and poorest in quality when done, is that which has 
been set by the less efficient teachers on the staff ? 

Home work given for the right purpose, and directed 
towards the development of the child’s nature (for I 
Suppose the different subjects of the curriculum are there 
as channels for self-expression and to help the child to 
harmonise development) cannot be a burden—there will 
be no force about it, it will be a pleasure—BECAUSE IT IS 
EXPRESSION. 

Now, how to achieve this ideal condition ?—and here the 
girls have helped me considerably, though quite un- 
consciously, and I have tried to take into account the 
difficulty one always finds in getting from girls what they 
really think and not what they think they ought to think, 
or what they think you would like them to think. But 
I do feel that home work needs grading, not only in time 
limit (if time limit there must be) but also in KIND. I have 
been very struck with the feeling of pressure there is in 
the answers of the lower school—i.e., ages 10 to 12. They 
like their work, but they find they have too many subjects. 
Many of them say they wish they had only one subject 
an evening—not from the time point of view, but in order 
to do more of it, and not have to chop and change; but with 
Our modern congested time-table, how can that be done ? 
These little ones seem to need much more hand work, 
Self-expression in something concrete. They want to 
collect things, and not to assimilate facts, and my experience 
Is that this age can learn facts, poetry, etc., much more 
quickly in class-working together than it can at home work 
by itself. They want to produce and create when by 
themselves. | 


One child, aged 11, tells me ‘‘ I would rather not have 
home work, because in the time for doing it I always want 
to draw or read or think or try to make up poetry, but now 
I have given up trying to do that.’’ I really think that is 
dreadful, and a condemnation of our particular application 
of the home work system, and I am going to try with those 
children giving them one—or at the most two—subjects a 
night, making it constructive, creative work, with no 
time limit, and devoting part of the lesson times to the 
acquiring of the necessary facts, and I should like to work 
them through the school on that system, adapting it as 
they grow older and examinations loom nearer. 


I realise a time limit is a supposed protection against 
over-work—but it is an insult to the subject and a drag 
on the interest and creative power of the pupil. Fancy 
ordering anyone to be inspired for forty minutes on an 
essay subject—or saying they must get a problem or rider 
out in a given time! If they care about the work, of 
course they will defy man-made time! Thank goodness 
the mind is greater than that; but when marks come in 
and drag one back to the earth again, it is not fair for one 
girl to take longer than another, and so do better work 
and get better marks, etc. Here is the true uninspired 
point of view, and I don’t like it ! 


I like: home work very much, in fact life would not be 
life without it. | Every child at school has a portion of home 
work to do, however small. Home work spoils many 
pleasures. For instance, when mother says “ I am going 
out to tea (or to any other enjoyment), but I am afraid 
I cannot take you with me, because you have your lessons 
to do.” Instances like this often turn a child from her 
lessons, and they take them as their enemy. Lessons are 
very important, because they are the foundation of life. 
When one is older, and they know hardly anything, they 
are no good in the world, while a person of the reverse is 
everything. I would much rather have home work than 
not. If I had none, I don’t know what I should do to 
fill my time up. The idea of having red A’s makes a child 
ambitious ; whereas, if there were nothing to work for, 
we should not be so fond of working, according to my 
ideas. Every one has different ideas of home work. 


Most of the older girls have realised the necessity of 


' home work from the examination point of view; one or 


two girls grope dimly‘after the realisation that it helps 
them to think individually—one vividly puts it “ We get 
the skeleton at school, and have to pad it out at home 
so to say ’’; but by this time it is obviously an inevitable 
part of their school lives, and just accepted as such. 


No, the amending of the home work system and the 
raising of it to its rightful place in the educational scheme 
lie along the lines of a higher ideal and a deeper belief in 
its intrinsic value on the part of the teacher and infinitely 
more freedom in self-expression for the child—which means 
remodelling the home work time-table and, I hope, through 
that, the school curriculum. 


III. Miss Wakeman, M.A. (Chatham County School), 


It seems to me that the protest against home work is 
the natural outcome of the spirit of unrest at the present 
time. A sort of revolution is permeating the educational 
ideals of to-day—a new spirit of free enquiry and independent 
thought—a protest against all that has been, since much 
that has been was wrong. 


Being emancipated from old restraints, we are not yet 
securely attached to new principles. Let us therefore 
at least guide our enquiry carefully, lest we may be guilty 
of greater errors now than in the past. 
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In the dark ages of the pre-high school days, before 
Kingsley and Maurice saw the necessity of giving girls 
and women the opportunity of higher learning, the home 
work of girls mainly consistec of learning by heart scrappy 
answers to unconnected questions. These, however, 
they learnt by themselves, and if by chance their teacher 
was above the average, he or she might elucidate and 
illustrate, but such cases were rare. 


This mastering with no assistance, seems to be according 
to present-day ideas, an unmitigated evil. But was it so? 
Did not the thoughtful child ruminate on what she had to 
master? I know a good many of my contemporaries 
who, through the fact that if they required elucidation, 
it had to be found by their own infinite labour and per- 
severance, have gained an independence of thought and 
self-reliance which has stood them in good stead to-day. 

When High Schools were opened all over England, the 
oral lesson became all important. 


Realising the evils of Magnall’s questions, the form 
mistress taught most subjects to a form, lectured, ex- 
plained, and taught orally from 9 to 1 for five days a week. 
The home work was mainly absolutely new ground, and 
mainly consisted in writing or learning the grammar of a 
language or writing exercises on grammatical rules, or 
mastering a new reign in history. l 


In 1902, when the new Secondary Schools sprang up 
through the length and breadth of the land, the oral lesson 
became everything. The fear of the inspector entered 
to some extent the new secondary schools, and when there 
was a prospect of a visit from H.M.I. the staff, with worried 
looks, would hurry to the nearest library to gain information 
with which to give a lesson after the best training college 
methods in his august presence. 


Difficulties were cleared up before they occurred, notes 
dictated or painfully hectographed, and a résumé of lessons 
copied from the board. These notes were carefully kept 
by the diligent and lost by the careless. 


Home work was essential; these notes must be learnt, 
and a short marked test given next lesson. Any complaints 
against home work were answered with the remark that the 
work was only a digest of class teaching. The answer 
is in itself a condemnation of the method. 


We are changing all that with the spirit of Montessori. 
This method, however, is still in vogue in many schools, 
and it is difficult to get some teachers not to use it. It is 
so safe, so`successful in the Senior Locals—why discard it ? 
But, we may ask, does it foster the spirit of enquiry and 
independent thought which we are seeking at this period 
of educational revolution ? We are changing all this in 
the modern type of school. The mistress sets the class 
thinking, wondering. Written home work no longer con- 
sists in reproducing facts, but in giving a personal point 
of view to the subjects of class teaching or to a side issue 
connected with the subject. In addition to this kind of 
written work set for home work, there is a certain amount 
of memorising. 


- Now, is this detrimental to the pupils from a psycho- 
logical point of view ? Independent mastery of the little 
that need be memorised—such as tables, dates, Latin 
verbs, etc.—gives a feeling of self-reliance. So does, 
moreover, the unaided translation from another language 
to secure a real translation with the deliberate choosing 
of the best word and the working of problems in Mathe- 
matics. From doing such work the girls learn the very 
necessary lesson of independent mastery of what she 
reads. This is a preparation for college life, and indeed 
for adult life in any sphere. 


The question of health. When we consider the amount 
of time spent in recreative work, manual work, the school 


hours even when A.M. and P.M. are not long. Omit the 
social and recreative work from the time table, the re- 
maining hours of concentrated attention are short. The 
girls are not worn out at 4 pm. After tea and home 
recreation, there still remains some time when quiet reading 
or writing can be done. There may be cases of girls over- 
working, but with the care taken at the present day to 
consider each child in the school, knocking off home work 
and prescribing early bed in cases of temporary flagging— 
there seems little need to consider that any general com- 
plaint can be justified. On the moral ground the value of 
home work is immense. 


Owing to the emancipation of young girls during the war, 
the parents have been prejudiced by the girls into staying 
at home in the evening-—a cruel hardship, but as no doubt 
many of us have argued with parents—the shop girl or the 
clerk or the factory girl is at work all day—our girls have 
their social life in school-—-the others do not. 


In towns where there are few or no forms of elevating 
recreation during the difficult years of girls’ life—15-18— 
two hours’ home work frequently save the girls, and are one“ 
of the main things which produce that reliability and 
staidness which we watch with such joy in our VI form. 


A Fourth Talk about Geometry. 
Marks, B.A. 


After the usual exchange of greetings we are ready to 
set to work, and I open the lesson by saying that I want 
to speak first about drawing pictures of points and lines. 
“ You see that I have here several pencils and also a piece 
of charcoal. With each one I just make a dot on the sheet 
of paper I have pinned on this drawing board, and, also, I 
make each move along the paper, guiding it with my ruler. 
Is there any difference in the marks on the paper? ” 
Walter raises his hand at once, and he tells me that the dots 
are not all the same size, and that the rulings vary in 
width. “ Do you all agree with what Walter says? ” I 
ask, and I am met with a chorus of confirmation. ‘‘ Well, 
then, it is clear that the points and lines I have tried to 
make are not really successful, because we defined a point 
as that which has no dimensions or measurements at all, 
and therefore, of course, it can have no size. We must all 
agree, then, that it is not possible for true points to vary 
in size. Again, we found that a line is that which has only 
one dimension, namely, its length ; so that a true line 
must not have any width at all. Now, no matter how 
finely the pencil or charcoal may be sharpened, if I try to 
make a point and a line and then I take a still finer pencil 
or piece of charcoal and make others, these last will seem, 
and indeed will be, still smaller and finer than what I made 
before. What am Il to do then? For I cannot get very 
far with my geometry unless I can draw pictures, or, as we 
call them, figures or diagrams of what is in my mind. 
Well, Mervyn, yours is really a very good suggestion, 
namely, that we shall make our points and lines as fine as 
we possibly can, and then suppose—-in order that we may 
get on—that they are actually what we want. At any 
rate, they can represent what we want, and the more 
carefully we draw the more closely our diagrams will 
approach the truth. We shall make use of this kind of 
plan all through our work, but we shall be very careful to 
remember what we are obliged to suppose. Now that I 
know I may represent points and lines on the board or 
paper, let me draw a number of straight lines with the 
help of my straight ruler, and I want someone to tell me 
what is the ditference between any two, sav, A B and CD 
for example. Right, Enc, A B and C Ddo not run in the 
same direction. Suppose that two lines do not run in the 
same direction, that is, that they run in different directions. 
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We say they are inclined to each other. Very often we 
find them meeting at some point, and we say that they form 
an angle at that point. The more the lines differ in direc- 
tion the greater will be the angle they make at the point 
where they meet. That is clear, is it not? The two 
straight lines that form an angle we call its arms—or its 
legs ; the point where the arms meet is named the vertex 
of the angle. If C A and C Bare two straight lines that 
form an angle at the point C, where they meet, we speak 
of it either as the angle AC B or as the angle BCA, but we 
are always careful to put the letter which is at the vertex 
as the middle one. Now here are two straight lines drawn 
in different directions on the blackboard. I will call the 
point where they meet O, and on one line I will take points 
A, B, C, and on the other we will take D, E, F. What do 
youthink? Will the angles AOD, BOE, COF beof different 
sizes or of the same size? Someone said ‘of different 
sizes,’ but your answer, Frank, is the right one, namely, 
that they are of the same size. Tell me, Frank, what 
reason you had for saying so.” ‘ Well, the lines O A, O B, 
O C are really the same, and so are O D, OE, O F all really 
one line.” “ Good, that is so; so that the difference in 
direction of the arms of the angle formed is in each case 
the same, or, in other words, the sizes of the angles formed 
is always the same whatever pair of points we choose so 
long as we take one point on each arm. Now this result 
teaches us that the size of an angle has nothing to do with 
the length of its arms; it only depends on how much 
difference in direction there is between them. We 
must think next about a way of measuring difference in 
direction. You all know how to find North, South, East, 
and West’ on your maps. Now, suppose you are drilling 
and facing East, what order will the sergeant give if he 
wants you to face North ? ” ‘ Left turn,” comes smartly 
from Mervyn. “ Good, and if he were to give the same 
order three times more, which direction would you be 
facing after obeying the first, the second, and the third 
repetitions of .the original order ?’’ Again the answers 
come—‘' West; South; East.” ‘‘ Quite right; so now, 
after moving four times in exactly the same manner, you 
have turned right round, and are facing in the same 
direction as at the beginning. You have made a com- 
plete revolution, and you have made it by four equal 
turns. The amount of each of the four we call a right 
angle; and it follows that in a complete revolution 
there are four right angles. We often want to use much 
smaller angles than right angles, so we divide a right 
angle into ninety equal parts, each of which is named 
a degree. Who can tell me how many degrees there 
must be in a complete revolution ?’’ Several voices 
give the correct answer of three hundred and sixty. ‘‘ That 
is right. Before we have to leave off for this time I should 
like you to learn the name of another special angle, and 
that is a straight angle. If we turn twice through a 
right angle, say from East to North, and then from North 
to West, we shall leave off by facing in a direction exactly 
opposite to the one which we faced at the beginning. In 
other words the arms of our whole angle are in a straight 
‘line, and we call the angle they form a straight angle. As 
we go further in our geometry we shall have to make con- 
stant use of and reference to angles of various kinds, and 
we shall often require instruments for measuring them. 


Messrs. J. M. Dent and Sons have in the press General Sir 
Archibald Murray’s Despatches, June 1916—June 1917. A 
considerable portion of these despatches was suppressed during 
the war, and is now made public for the first time. 


An important announcement in Messrs. Dent's List is a book 
by W. H. Hudson entitled Birds of La Plata, which will be pub- 
lished in two volumes, with 22 coloured plates by H. Gronvold. 


CHRONICLE -OF EDUCATION. 


Aug. 20—Arrival of 500 children at Folkestone in charge of 
the Famine Area Children’s HospitalityCommittee 

Aug. 24—Issue of Lord Rosebery’s letter announcing the 
decision of the Senate of London University to 
establish next session a School of Historical 
Research. 

Aug. 24—Meeting of Educational Science Section of 
British Association in Cardiff Technical College. 
Addresses by— 

The President, Sir Robert Blair, on ‘‘ The Effect 
of Psychology upon the Child and upon Teaching 
Methods.”’ 

Mr. C. T. Haycock, president of the Chemical 
Section, on “ Further Aid for Scientific Research.” 
Professor Frederick Keebles, on ‘‘ Intensive 
Cultivation and Education.” 

Professor Karl Pearson, on ‘‘ Anthropology as 
a Guide to Youth.” 

Aug. 25—Messrs. Linecar, J. M. McTavish, and R. A. 
Bray, on ‘ The Relation of Schools to Life.” 
‘Professor J. L. Myers, on “ The Place of Geo- 
graphy on a Reformed Classical Course.” 

Aug. 26—Professor T. P. Nunn, on “The Tendency 

| towards Industrial Education.” 
Dr. T. Simon, on “ Ideas Acquired by Children 
between the ages of 6 and 9.” 
Dr. C. W. Kimmins, on “ Children’s Dreams.’ 

Aug. 27—Mr. Frank Fletcher, on “ Public Schools in the 
National System of Education.” 

Miss H. M. Wodehouse, on “ The Training College 
in a National System of Education.” 

Aug. 28—The Annual Conference of the Faculty of 
Teachers in Commerce was held in Sheffield. 
Address by Mr. T. B. Gregg, of the United States, 
on “ Commercial Education in America.” 

—Mr. T. Herbert Lewis addressed a meeting of 
The Library Association at Norwich. 

Sept. 10—Educational questions occupied a considerable 
time at the Trades Union Congress at Portsmouth. 
Resolutions were passed (a) demanding— 
1, Free secondary education and maintenance 
for all children; 2, Improved status and pay for 
uncertificated teachers. (b) Asserting: ‘‘ That 
all schools and classes controlled by employers 
were antagonistic to the interests of the working. 
classes.” 

Sept. 11—The Annual Meeting of Council of Boys’ Brigade 
at Nottingham. 

Sept. 23, 24, 25—Conference of National Iederation of 
Class Teachers at Ipswich. 


Some Appointments. 
Rev. J. H. White, M.A., D.D., Professor of New Testa-- 

ment Exegesis at King’s College, London, as Dean of Christ 

Church in succession to the Very Rev. T. B. Strong, D.D. 
Miss C. Trotter, M.A. headmistress of Darlington High 

School as headmistress of Howell’s School, Landaff. 
The London County Council have appointed 22 principals 

of compulsory Day Continuation Schools to be opened next 

January as a consequence of the Education Act, 1918: 

Captain V. A. Bell, Miss F. A. Cole, L.L.A., 

Mr. W. A. Cooke, B.Sc., A.C.P., Miss M. E. E. Cross, 

Mr. H. C. Gee, M.A., Mr. F. B. Hart, B.Sc., 

Mr. H. J. Jones, Mr. A. Law, 

Mr. J. M. Little, M.B.E., Mrs. C. Marr, 

Rev. H. S. Martin, M.A., B.Litt., Miss A. A. McCarthy, 

Miss C. E. Morgan, M.Sc., Miss L. M. Odell, B.Sc., 

Mr. W. Rankine, M.I.M.E., Mrs. E. M. Ridgway, L.L.A., 

Mr. T. W. Southron, Mr. E. R. Swanston, 

Mr. A. Tasker, Miss G. B. Willcocks, 

Mr. J. Hill, B.A., Mr. W. H. Woodiwise. 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL NOTES. 


By Our Own CORRESPONDENT. 


THE sending out of a preliminary statement of the findings 
and decisions of the Burnham Committee has created quite 
a “stir ’’ in the various local authority services throughout 
the country. This result was inevitable, and the question 
“ Why was such a statement issued ? ” is quite natural. 
The answer is that various ‘‘ leakages ” of the proceedings 
of the committee had taken place and false impressions 
were being created. Also, in some cases negotiations for 
new salary scales were in progress and were—so said the 
teachers—being held up because the authorities were in 
official ignorance of the actual figures adopted by the Com- 
mittee. It was thought wise, therefore (so I am told), by 
both panels that the actual figures of the scales together 
with the basis of ‘‘ carry over,” etc., should be officially 
communicated to local authorities and teachers’ associations 
for use, “‘ but not for publication.” This has been done, and 
trouble has arisen in many districts as a result. 


* * * * * 


Of course any bald preliminary statement is likely to 
convey a wrong impression and such an impression has been 
conveyed in one or two particulars in this case. Provincial 
teachers have gathered the opinion that the grade iv scale 
is to be confined absolutely to the London area. This is 
not the case. Also, they have concluded that the terms of 
the ‘‘ carry over ” as stated preclude the possibility of an 
immediate carry over in any case. This again is not so. 
The proposed “‘ carry over ” is only the minimum “ carry 
over.” To form a really sound opinion on the proposals 
of the committee is not possible until the report as a whole 
has been read. The figures of the various scales, it is true, 
will not differ from those set out in the preliminary state- 
ment, but the many conditions accompanying the figures 
must be read and studied before any judgment of value can 
be formed. 

* % * * * 

At its meeting on 16th September the Committee, I 
understand, finished the report after a very prolonged 
sitting. The whole of the sitting, which lasted from 11 a.m. 
until 7-30 p.m., with, of course, an interval for lunch, was 
occupied in the consideration of points which the teachers’ 
panel insisted on as absolutely necessary to any agreement. 
This being so and agreement having been reached, it is safe 
to assume the teachers’ representatives have secured the 
very last ounce of concession possible. When the report is 
issued it is to be hoped teachers up and down the country 
will recognise this, and whether they agree to endorse the 
work of their representatives or not, will at least remember 
the issue was either the report as it will be or no report at 
all and the ‘‘ scrapping ” of the Burnham Committee. 


* * * * 2 


Will the report when issued be accepted by the Executive 
of the N.U.T., and following that by the Conference ? 
That is the crux of the whole matter, and on the answer to 
the question depends not only peace in the teachers’ world, 
but the progress and efficiency of education in the schools 
of the people. I think the Executive of the Union will 
endorse—not unanimously, but certainly by a substantial 
majority—the findings of the committee. They will, as a 
whole, support the twenty-two they elected to serve as the 
teachers’ panel. I am not equally sure of the decision of 
Conference. Many of the conditions attaching to the 
adoption of these four ‘‘ area scales ” have gradually become 
known, and some of them have provoked and are provoking 
violent opposition to the report in anticipation of its con- 
tents. Let me endeavour to forecast what may possibly 
be some of the unpalatable conditions. 


Undoubtedly the report will not interfere in any way 
with the agreements of the Provisional Minimum Scale. 
No local authority whose “‘ period of peace ” under that 
scale extends to October, 1921, October, 1922, or October, 
1923, can be forced by “ pressure’ from the N.U.T. to 
adopt any other scale than the P.M.S. during the currency 
of that agreed period. This I am afraid is not what the 
teachers really understand. Many are anticipating that 
the report now to be issued means the immediate adoption 
of one or other of the new scales under compulsion from the 
Burnham Committee. It cannot be too well understood 
that the adoption of one of the new scales in any district 
during the currency of the P.M.S. is possible only by the 
good will of the local authority. The Burnham Com- 
mittee (authorities’ panel), however, is anxious, very 
anxious, there shall be that good will and, therefore, I shall 
be surprised if, in some way, a hint to that end is not con- 
veyed to every local authority by the local authorities’ 


panel. 
* * * * * 


Here is another probable stumbling block: I think it is 
well understood there is to be an extension of the present 
“ period of peace ” in any area where one of the new scales 
is adopted. This is in the nature of a quid pro quo to the 
authority where the “good-will ’’ to which I have referred 
above is shown. I have been asked what the teachers’ 
panel could be thinking about to agree to such an extension 
in times like the present. It is not known officially they 
have agreed, but, presuming they have, I have no hesitation 
in giving an opinion there will also be provision for a re- 
consideration of the scales should the cost of living rise 
beyond a given point. If such provision is not made I am 
quite sure no conference of teachers would agree to bind 
themselves to a lengthened truce. 


`~ 


$ *  % * 


The Committee may be expected to agree to the final 
drafting of the report at its next meeting, which will be 
held pn Ist October. The report itself will be published 
early in October, and its acceptance or rejection will then be 
canvassed in every local N.U.T. association preliminary to 
the Conference decision. What are the probable attitudes ? 
The County areas will accept. South Wales, the Black 
Country, and the other large industrial areas will probably 
advise rejection. London’s attitude will largely depend on 
that of the rest of the country, because London teachers are 
at present enjoying the full benefits of the Burnham gradeiv. 
scale. They accepted it and agreed to a period of peace 
extending till April, 1923. This being so they will un- 
doubtedly support their provincial colleagues in any and 
every direction possible. The next few months will be a 
testing time for the National Union of Teachers. 


* * * * +% 


There is one matter I had almost forgotten, It is the 
“ correlation ” of the primary school teachers’ scale with 
that of the secondary school teachers. I have heard there 
has been very little if any opportunity for such correlation, 
and I expect there will be something in the nature of 
adverse criticism on this point when the report is issued. 
The pay of a teacher of children of primary school age in a 
secondary school has been, in the past, on a much higher 
level than that of a teacher with the same qualifications 
engaged in teaching children of the same age in a primary 
school. Why? It will be interesting to note whether the 
gap has been widened by the decisions of the Bumham 
Committee. I have heard it whispered that the highest 
salary obtainable by an assistant master in a secondary 
school has been fixed higher than that of the highest salary 
of any headmaster in a primary school, whatever the size 
of the school. Curious, is it not? 
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SCOTLAND. 


Glasgow Education Dispute. 

The dispute over the question of what is and what is not 
approved expenditure for purposes of grant continues, and 
the Glasgow Authority, being worsted in Parliament, have 
resolved to raise an action against the Scottish Education 
Department in the Court of Session. It is interesting to 
note that a neighbouring authority—Lanarkshire—have 
declined to support Glasgow in the opposition to the ruling 
of the Department. Lanarkshire’s view is that an equitable 
distribution of grants can only be secured where such are 
based on a common standard of expenditure, particularly 
as regards teachers’ salaries. 


The Education Rate. 

Delegates of Rural Parish Councils have had a meeting 
to consider the organising of opinion in regard to the 
burden of increased rates consequent upon the operation of 
the Education Act. It was reported that a large number of 
Parish Councils were in sympathy with the movement, and 
after discussion it was resolved to circularise all the Rural 
Parish Councils, except the Highland parishes ; and another 
meeting was arranged for September 29. 


The Savings Movement. 

In view of the re-opening of schools after the vacation 
the schools sub-committee formed by the Scottish Savings 
Committee are formulating their plans for the extension of 
the savings movement in schools throughout the country. 
Since the formation of the special committee in January, 
1917, splendid progress has been made in the teaching of 
thrift to scholars, and there are now nearly 900 Schools 
Savings Associations in Scotland. At a recent conference 
at Oxford a recommendation was made to the English 
committee to set up a special committee to advise on the 
Savings work in England. 


Report on Training of Teachers. 

The report of Mr. J. C. Smith, H.M. Chief Inspector for 
the Training of Teachers, has been issued, and is a pamphlet 
of considerable interest and importance. Mr. Smith deals 
at length upon two topics of outstanding importance—the 
demands of the Act of 1918 and the Junior Student System. 
Careful calculation shows that to put the Act into full 
operation will require an addition of from 6,000 to 7,000 
teachers of general and special subjects, exclusive of Nursery 
School teachers. It is recognised on all hands that the 
only permanent solution is to be found in promoting and 
maintaining a much larger flow of students through the 
ordinary channels of training. The Junior Student System 
has been discussed over and over again in professional 
circles during the past few months, and naturally Mr. 
Smith’s remarks are worthy of study. He has two main 
objections to make to the System : (1) It obliges boys and 
girls to make choice of a profession too early. It is not good, 
the Report says, for education to force or lure young people 
into the teaching profession if they have no vocation for it. 
(2) The subjects of instruction are too numerous, or, at 
least, are spread too thin over each year of the three years’ 
course. This objection is probably most seriously felt by the 
smaller Secondary Schools, where it could be met by using 
their liberty to propose alternatives. Certain subjects 
might be condensed into one or two years of the course, to 
the relief of the staff and without loss to the students. But, 
after all, it 1s conceded that the present system appears to 
be superior to any of the suggested alternatives for its 
specific purpose, ‘‘ which is the preliminary training of 
students who mean to proceed to the Training College and 
become elementary school teachers, particularly of infant 
- and junior classes.” With many of Mr. Smith’s opinions, 
teachers will profoundly disagree, but he presents a strong 
case, and several points of significance to teachers have 
been so raised that future controversy may be looked for. 


Training College News. 

The Central Executive Committee of the National Com- 
mittee for the Training of Teachers has appointed—subject 
to the approval of the Scottish Education Department— 
Dr. John Davidson, at present Master of Method to the 
Dundee Training College, to the post of Director of Studies 
to the St. Andrews and Dundee Training Centre. Mr. 
Alexander Andrew, son of Dr. Andrew, retired Chief 
Inspector of Schools, Lecturer on Education in the Edin- 
burgh Training College, has died as the result of an accident 
while on holiday. 


Educational Training of Engineers. 

Important proposals for the further education of appren- 
tice engineers are contained in a report issued by a com- 
mittee of the Council of the Institution of Engineers and 
Shipbuilders in Scotland. The committee confined their 
attention more particularly to boys leaving school at the 
age of 15 with a general education not beyond the stage of 
the intermediate certificate of the Scottish Education 
Department, recognising that these boys form the rank and 
file of the engineering industry, and are at least 80 per cent. 
of the whole number employed in it. Among the subjects 
dealt with are—School curricula ; the age of commencing 
employment ; day continuation class curricula, class hours, 
class rooms, and teachers. The adoption of a curriculum on 
more practical and manual lines is advised, and as appren- 
ticeship at present begins at 16, this age should be altered 
to 15, so that there might be no waste of time between 
leaving school and commencing employment. The teachers 
should be specially trained for the work, and should have 
served an engineering apprenticeship or received an equiva- 
lent workshop training. 


Primary School Teachers. 

Two mass meetings have been held recently, one at Perth 
and the other at Glasgow. The importance of the primary 
school in education and the status and remuneration of 
primary school teachers were considered. Resolutions were 
adopted asserting that there should be no differentiation in 
salaries between teachers, and that there be a much closer 
approximation in the salaries of all teachers, and that the 
teaching profession should control the entrance to the 
profession, the qualifications considered essential to the art 
of teaching, and that there should be only one door of 
entrance into the profession. 


Scholarships for Apprentices. 

A new scholarship scheme for apprentices, which has been 
inaugurated by two important shipbuilding firms, provides 
for four scholarships for the two works—one each in naval 
architecture and marine engineering. The companies will 


pay all university fees, £25 per annum towards the cost of 


books, and a subsistence allowance of {2 per week during 
the continuance of the University term. The candidates 
must be British subjects and must not exceed 18 years of age. 


The Glasgow Grant Case. 

Reference has already been made to the dispute between 
the Glasgow Education Authority and the Scottish Educa- 
tion Department over the question of “‘ approved expen- 
diture.’’ Notwithstanding the homologation of the 
Department’s attitude by Parliament, the Glasgow authority 
raised an action in the Court of Session against the Depart- 
ment. However, at a recent meeting of the Authority 
a long report was submitted by the sub-committee of the 
Law and Finance Committee, in which were detailed the 
steps taken to secure recognition of their expenditure as 
approved expenditure, and it was ultimately decided that 
in view of all that had happened the action against the 
Department would be no longer tenable. The result is a 
net loss of £150,000, equal to about 6d. additional per £1 
on next year’s education rate. It is understood that no 
provision exists for fresh “ budgetting ” for the current year. 
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EDUCATION ABROAD. 


The Classics in France. 

The proposals for a modification of the requirements for 
the degree of licence és lettres have called forth some 
opposition from the supporters of classical studies. It is 
proposed to abolish the examination for the degree and to 
substitute as a requirement the presentation of four certi- 
ficates in different branches of learning. ‘These certificates 
may have been gained at separate examinations, and as the 
choice of subjects is a wide one it becomes possible for a 
candidate to omit Latin and Greek entirely. The critics 
of the scheme declare that it is designed as a “ degree for 
export ’’ and wholly unsuited to the requirements of schools, 
wherein the licence has hitherto been accepted as a qualifi- 
cation for teachers in secondary schools or colleges. An 
alternative proposal is put forward with the object of 
limiting the range of choice open to teachers. Thus a 
licence for teachers would be obtainable on the production 
of four certificates in stated subjects, namely, philosophy, 
literature, history and geography taken together, and 
modern languages. 


Adult Education in France. 

This is the title of Bulletin IV of the World Association 
for Adult Education. A passage toward the end of the 
bulletin, where there is a reference to the interesting 
development of the foyers civiques, reads as follows: 

“ It is hoped to obtain a wider and more enlightened 
outlook on affairs in general in France by means of the 
foyers civiques, to which the nearest approach in England 
may, perhaps, be found in the village institute or parish 
hall. The foyer civique is the necessary germ of a collective 
existence, without which democracy cannot grow. It is 
held to be the popular equivalent of the salon of the leisured 
class. ‘ The foyer civique cannot, properly speaking, be 
held to be a place of education, and its aim is more advanced 
than merely to continue the school curriculum.’ Neverthe- 
less, it embraces all topics which a normal adult course 
includes, and, in addition, provides a definite intellectual 
focal point from which all schemes for social improvement 
should and do emerge. 

“ Although they are considered to be of great value 
throughout France, they are held to be of paramount 
importance in the liberated areas, where instructions have 
been given that before everything else a building is to be 
set aside in every district for a foyer civique. In a circular 
dated April 26, 1919, issued by the Ministry for the Liberated 
Regions, stress is laid on the absolute necessity of making 
provision for these foyers civiques in the scheme of recon- 
struction.”’ 


English in Porto Rico. 

The language question is one of considerable ‘interest in 
Porto Rico. About 64 per cent. of the people are of Spanish 
descent, about 30 per cent. are of Negro origin, and about 
5 per cent. are an assortment of European nationalities. 
Both Spanish and English are official languages, English 
now being preferred because it is the tongue of the law courts. 
The bi-lingual system is worked out in the schools, Spanish 
being the language for the first three years with a gradual 
increase of English, and a transition from Spanish to English 
between the fourth and sixth years. After this English 
becomes the language for all subjects and Spanish is taught 
as a subject. 

The curriculum corresponds quite generally to that used 
in the United States. During the past five years there has 
been a revision of text books to suit the character of the 
country more specifically than before, so that the children 
deal with familiar ideas. ‘The arithmetics, for example, 
which formerly dealt with bushels of wheat and kinds of 
foods of which they knew nothing, have been changed to 
terms of native products. 


BLUE BOOK SUMMARY. 


The Plunge. 

The Board of Education ‘have issued a most admirable 
Circular to Local Education Authorities (Circular 1176), 
concerning the first appointments to teaching posts of 
young students on leaving college. The document is the 
result of an enquiry recently made by the Board’s Inspectors 
with reference to the kind of treatment which young teachers 
receive on their first entry into the service after leaving 
college. It was found that, generally speaking, these 
neophytes are handled with sympathy, and not regarded 
as fully-fledged teachers, able to take charge of any class 
and to teach avery subject. It was found also that in 
about two terms the beginners had found themselves and 
were no longer to be regarded as members of the recruit 
squad. On the other hand it is found that Local Authon- 
ties and many teachers are imperfectly informed as to the 
aims and methods of the modern Training College, with the 
result that they assume a condition of things which no longer 
exists. Circular 1176 is intended to enlighten them, more 
especially with regard to the increased opportunities for 
specialisation, both in studies and in teaching practice, 
which are now offered to teachers in training. 


Thus on the academic side the students are no longer 
expected to cover the entire field. They must all take 
English and at least one other subject from the. group of 
general subjects. From that of professional subjects they 
must all take the Principles and Practice of Teaching along 
with Hygiene and Physical Training. The man who 
“ has no music in his soul.” is no longer expected to * sing 
a song in the presence of His Majesty’s Inspector,” a 
barbarous requirement of former days. Instead, he may 
offer drawing or gardening or handwork. The Board are 
now acting on the assumption that students in training 
colleges will have received a good general education and that 
some measure of specialisation is to be permitted. Thus 
in subjects for which they have inclination the students 
may take an advanced course. In the professional training 
also, it is now possible for the young teacher to give special 
attention to one set of problems. It is now recognised that 
some are specially successful with young children, while 
others are happier with senior pupils. The study of educa- 
tional method and the work in the practising school may 
be arranged accordingly. ° 


These new departures are extremely welcome and the 
Board are to be congratulated on having broken away from 
the former practice of trying to make an elementary school 
teacher a kind of repository for the rudiments of omniscience. 
It is good to find that the teacher is to be recognised as a 
person who may have actual or potential intellectual 
interests. Assuredly teaching in our elementary schools 
will benefit greatly when the effects of this emancipation 
begin to be felt. It remains, however, for the Local Authon- 
ties to recognise and allow for the change. The Circular 
urges them to do this by making a special effort to place 
their new teachers in posts for which they are most suitable. 
It is suggested that the forms of application for appointment 
should be so framed as to give the young teachers an oppor- 
tunity of setting out their special aptitudes and inclinations. 
It is pointed out that the corollary follows that the young 
teacher must no longer be expected to be equally competent 
to teach all the varied subjects of the curriculum. The 
first year may fairly be considered as a year of probation, 
and care should be taken to make it useful and profitable. 
The Board rightly deprecate the practice of sending young 
teachers from school to school as members of the “ supply ” 
staff. Nothing could be more discouraging, save, perhaps, 
the practice of setting the beginner to take a class of back- 
ward or difficult children. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


The Teachers’ Council. 


The increase from one guinea to two pounds in the fee for 
registration which came into force on July Ist has not led 
to any marked falling off in the number of applicants as 
compared with former years. The fee is a single payment 
and there is no subscription or annual charge. At the end 
of the present year the transitional conditions of registra- 
tion will cease to operate. This makes it important that 
all who are now qualified under these conditions should 
become registered at once, lest they should find themselves 
unable to register later. 


The College of Preceptors. 


A series of mectings of unusual interest will be held 
. during the autumn, when Dr. F. H. Hayward will conduct 
demonstration exercises in illustration of his plan of 
School Celebrations as described in the volumes which he 
has written in collaboration with Mr. A. Freeman. The 
first mecting will be held on Wednesday, 20th October, at 
6-30, and at the same hour on alternate Wednesdays 
following, up to Wednesday, 15th December. Dr. Hay- 
ward will take a class of school children, and after each 
celebration a short discussion will be held. The meetings 
are open to all teachers without charge, and it is hoped that 
they will be well attended, since Dr. Havward’s proposals 
have aroused much interest, and his demonstrations will 
afford a welcome opportunity of seeing them in practice. 


Continuative Teachers in Day and Evening Schools. 


A meeting was held at the London Day Training College, 
Southampton Row, London, W.C.1, on September lith, 
1920, with the object of forming a National Federation of 
Teachers in Continuation Schools (Day and Evening). 
Many Associations sent representatives, and letters were 
read from representative Continuation Teachers’ Associa- 
tions throughout the country, expressing appreciation of 
the need for some such body and promising active support 
to the Federation if and when formed. 


Resolved : 


1. (a) “ That a National Federation of Associations of 
teachers in day and evening continuation schools 
be formed.’ 


(b) “ That this Federation endeavours to secure repre- 
sentation of Continuative Teachers at the Second 
Conference to be convened in September by 
the Teachers Registration Council, to discuss the 
formation of a National Council on the lines of a 
Whitley Committee ; to secure representation upon 
the third Burnham Committee; and further, to deal 
with other matters of National interest to Continua- 
tion Teachers.” 


2. (a) “ That a provisional Executive Committee be formed 
comprising two representatives of cach cligible 
Association with a view to drafting the Constitution 
of the Federation and to carry out its immediate 


objects.’ 
(b 


S 


“That the following officers be provisionally 
appointed :— President, Treasurer, Secretary.” 
Provisional Officers elected— 


Mr. F. B. Hart, B.Sc. President. — 
Mr. H. H. Jones - Treasurer. 
Mr. W. J. Kenyon - Secretary. 


Secretaries of local Associations are urgently requested to 
forward the names of two representatives to Mr. W. J. 
Kenyon, Hon. Sec., 33, Queen’s Road, Finsbury Park, 
London, N.4, who will gladly furnish any information 
required. 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND 
UNIVERSITIES. 


University of London. 

The list of courses of University Extension Lectures 
for the Michaelmas Term, 1920, has now been issued by the 
University of London. As in former sessions, Central 
Courses will be held in the University buildings and in the 
City,while Local Lectures at some sixty centres in and around 
London will provide opportunities of higher education for 
those residing in the suburbs. The subjects treated cover 
a wide range, and Literature, History, Science, Painting, 
Architecture, Music and Economics are all represented. 


Teachers for Continuation Schools. 

The Kent Education Committee have discussed the 
question of the training of teachers for Day Continuation 
Schools with the Board of Education, and a letter has been 
addressed to the Board explaining the proposed policy of 
the Committee. As the consideration of the proposals set 
forth in this letter are hkely to occupy some considerable 
time, the Committee are compelled, if they are to train 
teachers during the forthcoming academic year, to restrict 
their choice to those persons whose academic qualifications 
are such as the Board have already decided to accept for 
courses of training for Day Continuation Schools, viz., 
graduates, or those who have passed the Higher Local 
Examination or its equivalent. 

Accordingly, arrangements have been made with Gold- 
smith’s College for a special course of training to be organised 
for the training of candidates possessing these qualifications. 
Having regard to the necessity of individualising the train- 
ing, of making special provision for handwork of different 
kinds, for the domestic arts, physical training, appropriate 
musical instruction, etc. 

In order to secure candidates an advertisement was 
issued in the press offering exhibitions covering the cost of 
fees of the College anda substantial maintenance allowance 
to men and women of good education who desired to enter 
the teaching profession. 

In response to this advertisement some 950 enquiries were 
received. On receipt of the conditions of appointment and 
particulars as to salaries of teachers, about 350 persons sent 
in definite applications : of these 115 were from persons 
already engaged in the teaching profession (25 in Secondary 
Schools and 90 in Elementary Schools). Of the remaining 
235, 163 were men and 72 women. A considerable propor- 
tion of these applicants did not possess the educational 
qualifications required by the Board of Education in order 
to render them eligible for admission to the course of one 
year’s training in respect of which the Board are prepared 
to pay grant. 


Bolton School Adopts Serbian Orphanage. 

Through the Save the Children Fund the girls of Bolton 
School have “adopted” Monastir Orphanage, which is one 
of the branches of the work of the Serb-Croat-Slovene Child 
Welfare Association operating throughout Jugo-Slavia 
(Greater Serbia). The work at Monastir has a special 
historic interest because it formed the nucleus from which 
the whole scheme for the protection of the Jugo-Slav 
children arose, and many of the children now in the home 
were taken from Monastir to V odena, in Albania, during the 
time when the Serbs were fighting round Monastir. 


Milton Mount College. 

Milton Mount College, which was founded at Gravesend 
in 1871, and for the last five years has been carrying on its 
work at the Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester, is about 
to settle in new permanent quarters, The house which has 
been bought for the school is known as Warth Park, and is 
beautifully situated in grounds near Crawley, in Sussex. 
The School has a distinguished history, having been the 
pioneer of various lines of advance in the education of girls. 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 


Rev. C. H. W. Johns, Litt.D., D.D. 

The Rev. Claude Herman Walter Johns, aged 63 years, 
died recently at Winchester, after a long illness, and was 
buried at Twyford. 

A year ago he resigned from the positions of Master of 
St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge, and Dean of Norwich. 

He was educated at Faversham Grammar School and 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, was an assistant master 
before becoming a clergyman, and for seven years was 
Rector of St. Botolph, Cambridge. 


Mr. A. Flavell, M.A. 

Mr. Alfred Flavell has been made a Justice of the Peace 
for Birmingham city. 

Mr. Flavell is a member of the Birmingham Education 
Committee, the Teachers Registration Council, and the 
Executive of the National Union of Teachers. He is 
chairman of the Parliamentary Committee of the last- 
named body. 


Dr. W. L. A. Duckworth, M.A., M.D., D.Sc. 


Dr. Duckworth, Fellow of Jesus, was presented with an 
inscribed silver salver and a book containing 220 names of 
subscribers—demonstrators, assistants and students of 
the School of Anatomy, Cambridge, on the occasion of 
the completion of 21 years service as Lecturer on Physical 
Anthropolog y. 


Dr. W. Sanday. 

Dr. William Sanday, scholar and critic, Lady Margaret 
Professor of Divinity at Oxford, died recently. Since 
1903 he has been chaplain in ordinary to the king. 

He was a prolific writer; among his best known works 
being :— 

“Authorship and Historical Character of the Fourth 

Gospel.” 
“Two Present Day Questions.” 
“ The Primitive Church and Reunion.” 


Dr. T. S. Price, O.B.E. 


Dr. Price, head of the Chemical Department of the 
Birmingham Municipal Technicał School, has been appointed 
Director of Research to the British Photographic Research 
Society. During the war he was engaged in the manu- 
facture of drugs at Birmingham and later in investigating 
the use of poisonous gases at Stratford. 


Mr. W. Marlborough Whitehead, A.R.C.A. 


The post of Principal of the Municipal School of Art, 
Burnley, has been accepted by Mr. W. Marlborough 
Whitehead, A.R.C.A., Head of the Arts and Crafts 
Department of Berkhamsted School. This appointment 
has a special interest for our readers, for Mr. Whitehead 
designed the title page of the EDUCATIONAL TIMES in its 
present form. 


Mr. P. A. Barnett. 


The many friends of Mr. P. A. Barnett, formerly H.M. 
Chief Inspector of Training Colleges, will regret to learn 
that he is now undergoing hospital treatment, following an 
operation. He is making good progress towards recovery. 
A translation from Mr. Barnett’s pen appears in this number 
of THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


Professor John Bretland Farmer, D.Sc., M.A., F.R.S., 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, has been 
appointed by an Order of Council dated the 28th day of 
August, 1920, to be a member of the Advisory Council to 
the Committee of the Privy Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


A Residential Secondary School. 

The school ship idea having been abandoned, Bradford 
proposes to erect a secondary school, some fifty miles out 
from the city, with residential accommodation for one 
hundred and fifty scholarship boys and girls, for the double 
purpose of providing necessary school places and of culti- 
vating the spirit of esprit de corps, so notable a feature of 
our public schools and universities. 

An Anglo-Saxon Atmosphere. 

The Rev. Dr. Gray, formerly of Bradfield, has returned 
from Roumania after examining the educational system 
of the country and has advised the Roumanian Government 
that in order that an Anglo-Saxon atmosphere might be 
infused into Roumania, a number of boys should be distri- 
buted in small batches among our public schools. 

Irish Teachers. 

Irish teachers have always been poorly paid, but their 
evil plight at the present time can scarcely be exaggerated, 
for even in the official report of the Board of Education for 
Ireland the rate of remuneration is described as “' little 
short of disgraceful.’’ Small wonder that the teachers 
leave the country for Scotland and England, where they 
receive two or three times as much salary: or find other 
occupations’ nor is it surprising that suitable new recruits 
cannot be obtained. 


The Cost of London Education. 

Very few efficient educational institutions in London are 
now able to dispense with grants of public money; even 
old foundation schools are being put on the grant list to 
the advantage of many members of the staff who now come 
under the 1918 Superannuation Act. The Board of 
Education show that the cost of elementary education per 
child was 96s. 4d. for 1913-14, and is estimated at 21 Is. 4d. 
for 1920-21. The reasons given for the increase are: 

(1) The devaluation of money necessitating increased 

salaries for teachers and increased expenditure on 
supplies of all kinds ; 

(2) The return from war conditions to peace conditions; 

(3) The increase of grants for higher education ; 

(4) Reforms and extensions in the system of education. 


Adjusting Education Grants. 

The deputation to Mr. Fisher on July 28th from the 
Association of Education Committees on the question of 
the adjustment and consolidation of imperial grants met 
with an unsatisfactory reply from the Minister of Education, 
who could not promise a committee of investigation, but 
since that date Sir George Lunn, the president, has received 
a letter from Mr. Fisher stating that if his committee think 
fit to establish a committee of its own members to investigate 
the system of grants and to submit recommendations, there 
is no reason why officers of the Board should not discuss 
these proposals with the committee round a table. 


Special Course for Music Teachers. 

The Royal Academy of Music has arranged courses of 
lectures dealing with music teaching in its various phases. 
This is a serious attempt to train such music teachers as 
prove by means of the entrance examination to be held at 
the beginning of each term that their musical knowledge 
and attainments are sufficiently advanced to enable them 
to profit by the Course and thereby secure admission to the 
Teachers’ Register. 

School Feeding. | 

Dr. George F. Buchan, Medical Officer of Health for 
Willesden, has issued a report upon the feeding of school 
children which is entirely favourable to the practice from 
both health and educational points of view, and he concludes 
that, to make the educational value of giving school meals 
fully felt, the meals should be for all and not merely for 
the necessitous. 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 


The Kenosis of Kekewich. 


When Sir George Kekewich was the Permanent Secretary 
to the Board of Education it used to be whispered by unkind 
critics that his chief reading consisted of the annual reports 
of the National Union of Teachers, eked out by a careful 
study of the weekly organ of that body, ‘‘ The Schoolmaster.”’ 
I have never believed the story, but I confess that I find 
it less incredible after reading his volume of recollections, 
published by Messrs. Constable at a guinea, under the title 
“ The Education Department and After.” Following the 
growing practice of retired officers of the Board, Sir George 
has divested himself of the glamour of his former state and 
has emptied his spirit for our edification. In this process 
of kenosis he has put forward many views on education, 
reflecting, no doubt, his sincere convictions, but ‘reflecting 
also, and with singular fidelity, the policy of the National 
Union of Teachers. His views are none the worse on that 
account, and it is eminently fitting that the policy of the 
Union should be thoroughly absorbed and fervently advo- 
cated by its only honorary member. Sir George is justly 
proud of this distinction, but in a future edition he will 
perhaps correct the statement (on p. 242) that he is the 
only member who does not hold the Board of Education 
certificate. The Union now admits: “ uncertificated 
teachers,” and for years past it has admitted secondary 
school teachers and specialist teachers who were not 
_ “ certificated ” in the official sense. 

This honorary membership is apparently a solace to 
Sir George, an emollient for the pin-pricks and more serious 
wounds endured and suffered in the course of his official 
life, during which he came to dislike quite a large number 
of things and people. All permanent officials are in reality 
transient, and some of them find this circumstance very 
trying. It is apt to colour their view of former associates 
and while it adds piquancy to their published memoirs it 
adds also a sourish flavour. Thus it is hardly pleasant to 
find Sir George writing as he does of the late Duke of 
Devonshire and Sir John Gorst, who were his Parliamentary 
chiefs for some years. It is true that the progress of educa- 
tion was not greatly furthered under their regime, which, 
indeed, might have been likened to a partnership between 
Morpheus and Puck. It is easy to understand that to one 
of Sir George’s temper the period was extremely trying, 
but he survives and they are dead, a fact which he should 
have remembered. 

The book has a special interest for those who mistrust or 
fear the activities of the State in educational matters. 
The Education Department and its successor, which is 
itself under another name, are revealed to us in many 
unconscious and some conscious ways by their former 
chief. Sir George has no word of defence for the practice 
of nominating officials of the Board. He urges that they 
should be chosen by examination. Nor does he defend the 
constitution of the Board itself, as one might have expected. 
On the other hand, beyond a reference to the War Office and 
the Board of Admiralty, he does not mention the possi- 
bility of reconstituting the Board of Education on a repre- 
sentative basis with teachers among the members and a 
member of Parliament as President. It is difficult to 
believe that we should not find the progress of education 
accelerated if we had a real Board of Education working 
in close co-operation with officials, local authorities, and 
teachers. 

Sir George Kekewich has written a book which will be 
read with great interest by all who are concerned with the 
schools. SILAS BIRCH. 


REVIEWS. 
Education. 


A First Book oF SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS: A SECOND Book oF 
SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS: by F. H. Hayward. (P. S. King. 
Each volume 5s. net.) 

For many years Dr. Hayward has been steadily working 
towards the elaboration of some sort of school liturgy. His 
fundamental idea is to secure a common background of know- 
ledge and emotional experience, against which speakers and 
writers may project their own ideas with some certainty of being 
understood. Gradually this idea crystallised into the plan of 
school celebrations. The gencral notion is that on stated and 
frequent occasions the school should be assembled for exercises 
in common that involve both instruction and inspiration. With 
Dr. Hayward the praisc of great men has become a passion 
which he seeks to communicate to all young people. His is no 
blind worship; but worship it is. No one can read these celc- 
brations without realising that they have a foundation in 
religion, that they are in fact religious observances. But it is 
of the essence of the scheme that the reason for the praise should 
be made manifest. Like the authorities who have the power of 
conferring state distinctions, those who conduct celebrations 
are called upon to justify the claims of each person proposed for 
admiration. 

This praise of great men is not absent from the First Book, 
but it becomes predominant in the second. Homage is the 
keynote here, and the reader cannot but feel that for school 
purposes this type of celebration is much more suited for school 
purposes than many of the other themes. Expository celebra- 
tions do not suggest enthusiasm, and it is hard to believe in a 
juvenile assembly being carried away by a Celebration on 
Eugenics, or on Temperance (Narcotics), or on Toleration. It 
has to be admitted, however, that even when he is dealing with 
matters that seem to me unsuited for children Dr. Hayward 
makes a presentation that is in itself so excellent that with 
adults, and even with adolescents, the expository celebrations 
should prove successful. It is true that the practical common- 
sense Englishman shrinks a little from the deliberate dramatisa- 
tion of states of mind. The drawing of curtains and the display 
of Union Jacks and less or more symbolic elements repel certain 
temperaments. But we have to consider that we are dealing 
with human nature in the mass, and must not let our own—or, 
let me be quite frank, my own—prejudices and temperamental 
resistances interfere with what may be for the general good. 
One cannot but feel that there is great danger of these celebra- 
tions, in the hands of incompetent celebrants, becoming sources 
of amusement rather than of inspiration. But we have to keep 
two things in view. First, children’s standard of criticism is 
quite different from ours ; secondly, even if great imperfections 
in execution are admitted, it does not follow that the celebrations 
should be given up. Dr. Hayward has an argument that may 
not be quite sound, but is certainly strong enough to make his 
opponents pause before condemnation. He says that whoever 
opposes his scheme of celebrations because they cannot be 
carried out in the full dignity they deserve is really casting his 
vote for things as they are. Because we cannot have our 
celebrations properly staged, and with high-class declamation, 
are we to close them down altogether ? Surely not that way 
does progress lie. Because certain timid persons—myself 
among the first—sneak away because of a certain fear of incon- 
gruity between plan and exccution, should the more virile 
celebrants give up their parts. Whatever criticisms may be 
levelled at Dr. Hayward, no one can accuse him of a lack of 
courage. I am full of admiration for his daring—has he not 
given us a homage celebration on /reland ? 

I am greatly afraid that those who set out to estimate the 
value of these two volumes may be so led away by criticism of 
the many controversial features as to lose sight of the amount 
of solid work here presented. Materials do not come together 
in that fortuitous way atoms are supposed to have. Once we 
have before us Dr. Hayward’s selection of matter to illus- 
trate any particular point, every element seems so much in its 
place that we are apt to think it came there of its own accord. 

The more apposite the material the less credit we are apt to 
give to the collector. What Dr. Hayward has here done is to 
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grangerise the various subjects he has taken in hand. He has 
proved himself a master in the art of extra-illustration. For 
many years he has been collecting material for this purpose, and 
we arc now reaping the benefit. Teachers who use these books 
will no doubt be able to supply extra-illustrations of their own. 
We all know that we can use most effectively those illustrations 
that have occurred to us without external suggestion. But 
Dr. Hayward has no desire tolimit us to his material. He 1s, 
if anything, too modest in his estimate of the help he can give. 
In any case no one who knows human nature will expect to be 
greatly worried by people objecting to others for saving them 
trouble. Dr. Hayward has deserved Well of the profession for 
his idea, and for the care with which he has worked it out. 
J.A. 


EvENING PLAy CENTRES: by J. L. Jordan. (Pitman and Sons. 
Price not given.) 

Mr. Jordan wisely confines himself in the seventy-five pages 
of this little book to the practical aspect of his subject. ltisa 
manual written by a practical man for practical men and women. 
His chapter headings give an excellent idea of what it is all 
about. The Building, 2; Organisation, 3; Free Movement for 
Boys, 4; Other Amusements for Boys, 5; Girls and their 
Special Consideration, 6; Special Events, 7 ; Outdoor Activities, 
8; Material and Equipment, 9; Establishment of New Centres, 
10; Conclusion. At a time like this, when play subtends such 
a big angle in the minds of educational people, this book comes 
as a most valuable aid to whoever is called upon to put into 
practice the theories that are so much in the air. 


A Day CONTINUATION SCHOOL AT WoRK: edited by W. J. 
Wray and R. W. Ferguson. (Longmans Green and Co. 
8s. 6d. net.) 

Continuation work is very much in the air at present. Many 
students are in process of being trained for it, but there is a 
haziness about their outlook that makes the appearance of this 
book very opportune. No better help can be given in these 
matters than an account of what is actually being done ; so the 
editors have been well advised to set out not merely the theory 
but the practice of continuation school work. ‘The time has gone 
by when any teacher could take all the curriculum of a continua- 
tion school as his province. So the editors have adopted the 
wise course of putting the various subjects into commission, and- 
have produced an efficient presentation of the whole field. The 
editors themselves naturally take the broader aspects of the ques- 
tion, Mr. Wray writing on the correlation of the new schools to 


the old system, and Mr. Ferguson concerning himself with the - 


industrial aspects, and particularly with the problem of the 
works school. These general considerations at the beginning 
and the end of the book round off the whole in a workmanlike 
way, while the body of the volume is taken up with the treatment 
of the various subjects that have to find a place in the new 
schools. An innovation is found in a chapter on Co-ordination 
of School and Works, contributed by Morland and Impey, Limited. 
There is surely hope for efficient co-ordination when a business 
firm assumes a personality and writes a chapter on its own 
account. The ordinary class subjects are well treated, recrea- 
tion is far from being neglected, and the arts and crafts side is 
particularly strong. The fact that the continuation school prob- 
lem is in such a fluid state at the present moment gives this book 
an importance greater than it would have had if it appeared tive 
years from how. It will have a vital share in moulding opinion 
and practice. It is exceedingly well got up, is admirably illus- 
trated, is provided with a couple of appendices, but why has it 
no index ? C.C. C. 


THE CHILD WELFARE MOVEMENT: by J. E. Lane-Clayton. 
(G. Bell and Sons. 7s. net.) 

Communal life is apparently the ideal that underlies Dr. Lance- 
Clayton’s treatment of this subject. To those of us who are not 
so attracted by this ideal there is something disconcerting in the 
alarming efficiency with which she proposes to deal with the 
birth and unbringing of our future citizens. Chapter XVI is 
given up to Pre-natal Work, but this subject permeates the book, 
and appears under sub-heads in many other chapters. The 
annoying thing is that in spite of his prejudices, the reviewer is 
constrained to admit that Dr. Lane-Clayton makes good her case 
and shows how necessary it is to make all the provisions she 
suggests. Her presentation is admirable. She begins at the 
beginning, and lets the reader know exactly what it is all about. 
The Child Welfare Visitor's work is evidently much more comph- 
cated than the lay person is apt to imagine, particularly when she 


appears in the rôle of Infant Visitor. Child Welfare Centres get 
a great deal of attention in the text, and the relation of voluntary 
to municipal and state agencies is well worked out. Backed by 
her medical knowledge and her exceptional experience, she is 
able to make out an amazingly hopeful case for the newly 
arrived baby whose advent has been prepared for in the way she 
recommends. But it is pleasing to note that her scientifically 
trained mind does not let her run off on sentimental lines. As 
a woman and as a doctor she naturally takes the view that all 
babies ought to be encouraged to live ; but she has the honesty 
to admit that there are others who believe “ that infant mortality 
is Nature’s way of removing the unfit.” She leaves it at that, 
and goes on to show how Government regulations may be best 
utilised in promoting child welfare. The enthusiastic but 
ignorant outside philanthropic person will find here in moderate 
compass all that it is necessary to know about Government control 
of the movement. In particular, Dr. Lane-Clayton shows her 
practical bent by devoting a whole chapter to the essential 
subject ‘' The Sources of Money for Local Government Purposes.’’ 
If the reader should happen to miss any point in the text, the 
bulky appendices make sure of filling up the gap. The author is 
to be congratulated on a very thorough piece of work. J-A. 


EDUCATION FOR SELF-REALISATION AND SOCIAL SERVICE: by 
Frank Watts. (University of London Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 
We have here the first volume of the New Humanist Series, 
edited by Mr. Benchara Branford. As was to be expected from 
any book written under the guidance of the author of Janus and 
Vesta, it is marked by a strongly idealistic bias. The very title 
is a challenge, and a demand for unity. In the narrower sense 
self-realisation negatives social service, but from the higher plane 
of the organic unity of the universe it is quite possible to reconcile 
the two. Mr. Watts illustrates the bigger reconciliation by 
working out a smaller one—that between the claims of the indi- 
vidual and the class in school work. This he does extremely well. 
But he is less successful in his historical resumé. Why must this 
recapitulation occur in every book on education ? Cannot the 
facts of the history of education be taken for granted at this 
stage ? When one has had one’s growl, one may admit that, 
apart from the loss of time involved in the recapitulation, no 
harm has been done. In fact, the resumé is very good. But 
Mr. Watts is at his best when he is dealing with the modern 
developments of educational theory. Every tendency is 
examined and worked into its proper relation to the whole. It 
is indeed the ideal of the more ambitious younger writers on edu- 
cation to introduce a harmony into the distressingly contradictory 
clements that at present enter into educational theory. Critics are 
continually complaining that no book ever presents education 
as a whole; each merely emphasizes one special aspect of it. 
Mr. Watts comes nearer to meeting this criticism than do most, 
and he succeeds not so much by eliminating as by harmonising. 
Indeed, it cannot be fairly said that he eliminates any of the 
essential movements in education. Freud, Binet, and even 
Bergson have their place, and it cannot be demed that Mr. 
Watts is fairtothem all. What is lacking is the definite gathenng 
up of all the elements into a systematic whole. The diagram on 
p. 119 is after the manner of Professor Patrick Geddes, and does 
suggest the possibility of a complete synthesis. But it is not 
worked out. A final chapter is needed in which the implications 
of this diagram and of the tantalising map of life contributed by 
the editor are fully developed. But in asking for more we must 
not be ungrateful for the very valuable light Mr. Watts has thrown 
upon the subject by his admirable presentation. S.K. 


Chemistry. 

PROBLEMS IN PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY, WITH PRACTICAL \PPLICA- 
Tions: E. B. R. Prideaux. (Constable and Co. 2nd 
edition. pp. xii. + 294. 18s. net.) 

The aim of this book is to provide a series of arithmetical 
examples which shall illustrate the more important develop- 
ments of Physical Chemistry. Physical problems which possess 
a particular importance for the physico-chemical investigator 
and technical chemist are also included. The work is pro- ~ 
gressive in character, sufficient knowledge for the solution of 
each problem being contained in the preceding sections. 

That the author has attained the object he had in view 1s in 
accordance with the reviewer's experience, who has made use of 
the first edition in his own classes. Itis evidently the experience 
of many others, since a second edition has been called for within 
the space of seven years, four years of war being included in that 
period. The book can be heartily recommended. T.S.P. 
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English. 
NAPOLEON : 
2s. 6d.) 
This play, published last year at half a guinea, is now 
reissucd by the Oxford University Press in a cheaper form, 


by Herbert French. (Oxford University Press. 


It presents Napoleon at a crisis in his fortunes. He is 
about to invade England: his great army is at Boulogne, 
and his flect ready to carry it across. But the moment 


never seems opportune, for he does not trust the seamanship of 
his admirals. Young Wickham, son of a Kentish doctor, whose 
wife was French, conceives the wild notion of deciding the fate 
of Europe by decoying the Emperor across the Channel. After 
many years of study he has a knowledge of the English Coast 
opposite France, and still more of the apparently capricious 
behaviour of tides and currents, which no one else in England 
or France possesses. Armed with this knowledge, and of course, 
speaking French as well as he speaks English, he designs to offer 
his maps and himself to the Emperor and to induce Napoleon 
to embark on his sloop. 

This bare recital suggests an episode in the manner of Baroness 
Orczy. But the opening scene ends on a higher note, when 
Wickham’s mother laments the Geparture of her son on his 
incomprehensible errand: ‘“ Ah, these sons, these sons, . . 
suddenly, too, they have purposes, wiser than ours. But why 
should these purposes be so unspeakable ? ” So also in the 
Third Act, when Napoleon is actually on board the English 
sloop, though Wickham himself is the prisoner, the play rises to 
a loftier argument. It is literally an argument. The visionary 
Englishman, as part of his self-imposed mission, must plead 
with Napoleon, under whom he has formerly served in Italy, to 
be the saviour of Europe and not its destroyer : 


W. “ You deal with forces only of ripe men 
At the moment of their ripeness for the cannon ; 
You ignore the heave of the whole human ring 
Of lives at every moment-—every age ; 


The torces of the frail things you ignore... . 
How ? i 


Think of the strengths just rippling in the dances 

Of a little child, that shall jet it like a fountain 

Up to seventy years of living after us— 

Children, that are our fearless dreams come true, 

These are the strengths that you would now bleed white 
And at their pale cost stretch your glories wider ; 

These are the strengths that you had once behind you— 
Have you them now ? 


xz 


N. 


Napoleon remains unmoved by the appeal, Wickham is killed 
after a vain attempt to blow up the ship, and Napoleon lands in 
~ England near Wickham’s home. It is in the power of the mother 
to hand over this ‘ French Officer ”? to the English by a word, 
but she lets him go. Why? “ Because you are an enemy so 
vital that we can a little mock at you. .... If you conquer us, 
we can afford to laugh—for there’s a madness at the root of 
things. .... There’s so deep a power set against you that we 
can vest upon it. .... All we have lost—all that are yet to 
come—are in our ranks. You are the eddy-—they the tide.” 

Napoleon goes. The last scene shows him curtly dictating a 
movement East, his purpose of conquering Europe undeflected, 
but his design on England abandoned. Though Wickham’s 
greater scheme has failed, he has saved his own country. 

The play well repays reading and re-reading. Though many 
of the scenes are historically convincing, the forms which the 
lofty idealism of Wickham and his mother takes have a modern 
colour. But the play is no worse for that, nor does the thoughtful 
reader resent the reflections which it cannot but suggest upon the 
great happenings of the last six years. xX 


I must keep order.”’ 


THE GOLDEN Books OF ENGLISH VERSE: A Graduated Course 
for Class Study. Book II. Arranged by Frank Jones. 
(Blackie and Son. 2s. net.) 

A series where each poem is followed by bile notes and 
questions (termed ‘‘apparatus for teaching"). Neither the 
arrangement of the poems nor the “apparatus” contains 
anything very new, yet the compiler deserves praise for stating 
so courageously that ‘‘ the first essential is that 
the pupil should understand the face value of the words he 
reads.” This, the modern “‘ gushers,’’ in their zeal to create 
“ atmospheres ” and to arouse “ emotions,” are all too apt to 


ignore, 


EXERCISES IN ENGLISH CoMPosITION, for Junior Forms: 
E. E. Kitchener. (John Murray. Is. 9d.) 


A companion book to the author’s ‘“ English Composition.” 
The book is compiled with the diligent care of a capable if con- 
ventional class-master, and should be useful in all Junior Forms. 


by 


HOME AND SCHOOL EXERCISES IN COMPOSITION THROUGH 
READING, Junior Book: by F. and J. E. Pickles. (J. M. 
Dent and Co. Is. 3d. net.) 


This is an attractive little book arranged on what are now 
familiar lines to teachers. Both selections and exercises main- 
tain a very good level of excellence. We shall look for further 
volumes of the series. 


THE New Worcp Pupscications: Collins Clear-Type Press. 


Messrs. Collins have shown excellent courage and enterprise 
in this new series of publications. Each set is remarkable alike 
for its authorship and for its excellent production. No longer 
can it be said that books for elementary schools are the cheap 
compilations of anonymous writers, for here we have books of 
excellent appearance edited and written by scholars of repute 
who are not ashamed to put their names to their work. When 
we find such names as those of Professor H. C. Wyld, Bernard 
Lord Manning, Sir William Ashley, and John Drinkwater, 
and when an educationist like Professor E. T. Campagnac 
is not afraid to practise what he so ably propounds and to write 
an elementary school-book, we feel that the much-to-be-desired 
fusion Of all types of education is something more than an ideal. 


(1) The New World Literary Series. 


(a) Book 1. Compiled by Mrs. E. M. Field. 2s. 

The name of the author is a guarantee of matter, while the 
printers have done the rest, for paper, type, and particularly 
the illustrations, are all excellent. This is a book that children 
will love. 


(b) Book 6. Edited by Professor H. C. Wyld. 3s. 3d. 

We suppose that ‘' Readers ” are a necessary feature of our 
elementary school, though we hope sincerely that the average 
scholar’s acquaintance with literature does not end with the 
miscellaneous extracts and snippets which fill such books. 
This, however, is a criticism of the ‘‘ Reader ” tradition, and not 
of Professor Wyld’s book, which is among the best of its kind. 
The selections, prose and verse, follow the safe path of accepted 
standards, and have mostly appeared before in similar books. 
Our chief objection is that the selection is somewhat too solid 
for children. With the exceptions of ‘ Boftin’s Bower ” and 
' Selling One’s Ancestors,” there is hardly an extract in humorous 
or lighter vein, while finally, of living authors there is hardly a 
trace. 

(2) The New World English Course. 


Compiled by an Inspector of Schools. 
Book 1, Is. 3d.; Book 2, Is. 4d.; 
Book 4, Is. 6d. 
These books are based upon the generally accepted plan of 
an intensive study of extracts from good writers. They are 
suitable alike for central, continuation, and secondary schools. 


Book 3, Is. 4d.; 


Their purpose as set out by their compiler is to lead the pupil: 


(a) To understand thoroughly and exactly the author’s 
meaning. 

(b) To notice how he expresses that meaning and the various 
means by which he makes it clearer and more striking 
and gives pleasure to the reader. 

(c) To write simply, clearly, and grammatically anything 
which you have to say. 

This certainly is a comprehensive objective, but one which 
a conscientious student who works carefully through these hooks 
under suitable supervision should go far to achieve. The 
extracts show a catholic taste on the part of the compiler, but 
on the whole are rather severely conventional and break no 
new ground. In particular the writings of living authors and 
poets are practically unrepresented. Difficulties of copyright 
may be responsible, but we feel that the omission is serious 
and should be remedied. It is hardly right to leave the impression 
that English literature ended in the mid-nineteenth century. 

Yet the books, if solid, are eminently sound. Here will be 
found nothing that is cheap or shoddy—no affected simplicity 
or pseudo gaiety—but sound advice and sensible exercises in 
every book. This series is on a different plane from some of the 
catch-penny publications we have recently seen. 
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Classics. 
THE IDYLLS OF THEOCRITUS: edited by R. J. Cholmeley. New 
edition, revised and augmented. (Bell. 10s. 6d. net.) 
Cholmeley’s Theocritus, one of the most creditable productions 
of modern scholarship, has been the standard English edition 
since its publication in 1901. The author was compelled by 
reasons of health to retire from his mastership at the City of 
London School and only returned from South Africa to take his 
part in the Great War. Before his lamented death on active 
service he was able to produce this new and greatly improved 
revision of the 1901 edition. The few errors of fact which then 
appeared have been corrected, the introduction has been revised 
and augmented, and there are some twenty additional pages of 
notes. In these Mr. Cholmeley shows again his close acquaint- 
ance with the best French and German work on his subject: 
the more recent Italian investigations in the Anthology, such as 
Rostagni’s Poeti Alessandrini, have appeared unfortunately too 
late for his perusal. 


THE MINOR POEMS OF VERGIL: translated by J. J. Mooney. 
2nd Edition, revised. (Cornish. 4s. 6d. net.) 

Virgil’s minor poems, the Culex, Dire, Lydia, Monetum, 
and Copa, form one of the most difficult problems in literature. 
The problem is usually solved by denying Virgil's authorship 
and by regarding as negligible the very considerable body of 
ancient opinion that attributed these poems to the author of 
the Atneid. Certainly they lack all the qualities of greatness 
that we find in Virgil’s other work, but whether this dulness 
and triviality is such as to render his authorship quite im- 
possible each reader must judge for himself. Mr. Mooney 
gives the Latin text in a convenient and well-printed form, 
together with some notes, and a translation in English verse. 
The last is not of the highest merit. 


VirGIL AENEID I AND /ENEID II: edited by J. Jackson. (Oxford 
Clarendon Press. 2s. each.) 

This is an excellent edition for schools and can be strongly 
recommended. Mr. Jackson has already proved his com- 
petence by an admirable prose translation of Virgil, and in these 
two small volumes he shows himself as good a commentator as 
he is translator. The introductions give exactly the help that 
the young student requires and the commentary is not a mere 
boiling down of earlier editions but contains a large amount of 
fresh and original thought. The notes on Laocoon, Byrsa, 
Lustratio, formes, Harpalyce in Book I are good examples of 
Mr. Jfackson’s vivid style, and the frequent parallels crawn 
from Milton and Gray should serve to stimulate that interest 
in fine literature which it is the chief purpose of classical studies 
to foster. F.A.W. 


THE AGAMEMNON OF AtscHYLuS: translated by Gilbert Murray. 
(Allen and Unwin. 2s. paper; 3s. 6d. cloth.) 

The myths of Greece are the immortal skeletons which the 
dramatist and the poet clothe with their conceptions of Life. 
For Homer the characters of these tales, good or bad, are heroic, 
and as heroes are separated from oursympathy by their grandeur, 
for their passions are not the passions of men but of demi-gods. 
Euripides strips them suddenly of their magnificence and leaves 
as human beings, whom we can pity as fellow-men, while 
7Eschylus gives them a fragment of their Homeric grandeur, 
but puts upon them the attributes of ordinary human nature. 
Professor Gilbert Murray writes that the drama of Æschylus 
is balanced between religion and cntertainment, and to us it 
seems to be also the half-way house between Homeric grandeur 
and the modernism of Euripides. 

One can imagine how tedious a mediocre translation of the 
Agamemnon might be, but this translation, even in the long 
lyrics of the chorus, never lags or halts. It is true that we do 
not find passages as beautiful or as sw ft as in his translations of 
Euripides, but in a large measure that is due surely to the depth, 
one might almost say the heaviness, of Aeschylus. Nor does 
the subject call for lyric beauty or tenderness, for there is 
a brooding sense of horror over the play, of the crimes of the 
past and the crimes yet to be. The opening speech of the 
watchman is full of a vague uneasiness, of which he does not 
know the reason, and every character feels the spirit of evil in 
the house of Atreus, and impending misfortune. 

The general impression left by the translation itself is that 
it is swift, deft, and never rants in ‘‘ the Ercles vein,” as one 
would expect from the parodies of Aristophanes. THe Notes 
are always deeply interesting and very useful in the rather 
obscure choruses, P.C.Q. 


Mathematics. 


THE ARITHMETIC OF THE DECIMAL SYSTEM: 
(Macmillan and Co.) 


We are utterly at a loss to know the purpose of such a com- 
pilation as this. The author with mistaken industry has taken 
all the old arithmetical topics and methods of generations ago 
and hus re-hashed them all in decimal guise. He discards 
nothing—Simple and Compound Interest, Profit and Loss, 
True and “ False’’ Discount, Stocks and Shares, Stocks with 
' Brokerage,” and even ‘‘Aligation ’’—all are here, in the same 
old phraseology and treated by the same old methods. Even 
the methods of decimal manipulation are obsolete. The compiler 
apparently still insists that ‘* counting the points ’’ is the only 
method of multiplying decimals by decimals, and that ‘‘ making 
the divisor a whole number ” is the only ritual for division of 
decimals, for these are the only methods which are given. In 
such a book as this we are not surprised to find “‘ casting out 
the nines ’’ most elaborately expounded as a “ proof ” of multi- 
plication. Altogether we feel that the book is a glaring case 
of new wine and old bottles. The compiler of course starts off 
with the usual unwarranted assertion that his nostrum would 
save ‘‘ three-fourths of the time now given to the study of arith- 
metic in schools,” but if these wearisome five hundred pages 
are the kind of stuff to be given to the pupil we fear he will be 
nauseated even in the remaining quarter of his time. 


by W. G. Dunkley. 


by J. Cusack. 


TRIGONOMETRY FOR ENGINEERS: 
Isaac Pitman and Sons. | 5s.) 


This book is exactly what it purports to be. The essentials 
of trigonometry are plainly set out and the illustrations and 
worked examples are very good—those in chapter 4 are of 
particular interest and value. Clearly an engineer has written 
—and for engineers. The book is recommended. 


(Sir 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS 
AND THEIR APPLICATIONS: by H. T. H. Piaggio, M.A., 
D.Sc., Professor of Mathematics at University College, 
Nottingham. pp. 2164+ xxv. 12s. net. G. Bell and Sons, 
Ltd. 


The trouble with differential equations for all but the real 
mathematician seems to be something like this. Each method, 
theorem, etc., presents little difficulty, but the effect of a couple 
of hundred pages of .such is nausea. Then the engineer, 
physicist, etc., can’t use his results ; moreover his digestion is 
impaired. He might have spared his pains and saved his time. 
What remains to him afterwards ? Perhaps “ singular solutions” 
because of its geometrical point of contact. 

Now here lies the value of Prof. Piaggio’s book. He tries to 
make contact all along the line, and,,indeed, he succeeds. To 
his examples he frequently adds a note saying where they come 
from. If such problems had been given in extenso, as in their 
context in the Physics—Mechanics Chemistry book, the 
weaker brethren would be better pleased, but the work would 
become unmanageable. 

This book covers, approximately, the ground of such as 
Professor Forsyth’s ‘‘ Elementary Treatise ’’—1.e., the Cambridge 
Tripos work. No more analysis than a general knowledge of 
elementary calculus is required. The answers to examples— 
many of which are remarkably easy—are given at the end. 
We can strongly recommend this book as being an interesting 
and lucid introduction to differential equations. 


NOTES ON DYNAMICS, WITH EXAMPLES AND EXPERIMENTAL 
WorK : by Terry Thomas, M.A., B.Sc., LL.B. (Haileybury 
College). 6s. net. (Crosby, Lockwood and Son.) 


The new features in this book are a chapter on experimental 
work containing short directions for about 30 experiments 
and one or two interesting paragraphs on aeroplanes banking, 
etc.; the notes throughout the book are more concise and the 
examples rather more numerous than usual. 

Mr. Thomas revives an old controversy by introducing natural 
and engineers’ units alongside. The entire ignorance displayed 
by boys brought up on engineers’ unit, wsith no knowledge of 
the “ poundal,”’ of any difficulty in the manipulation of “g” 
has convinced us that this is the right course. 

Including as it does a chapter on motion in two dimensions 
and calculus notation throughout, this book should prove very 
useful as a second course in dynamics for army and engineering 
students. 

(Continued on page 480.) 
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MODERN INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
By J. W. MELLOR, D.Sc. With 334 Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
The book has been written from the modern standpoint, and, in consequence, the more recently established principles of 


physical chemistry have been woven with the facts generally taught in chemistry classes in Universities, Technical 
Institutes, and other Schools. 


INTRODUCTION TO MODERN INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
By J. W. MELLOR, D.Sc. With 232 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


This book can be regarded as an abridgment of the author’s “ Modern Inorganic Chemistry,” in a simpler dress, and it 
has been adapted to suit beginners in chemistry. 


HIGHER MATHEMATICS FOR STUDENTS OF CHEMISTRY & PHYSICS. 


With Special Reference to Practical Work. By J. W. MELLOR, D.Sc. With Diagrams. 8vo. 21s. net. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


By G. S. NEWTH, F.L.C., F.C.S. With 155 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


MANUAL OF CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, QUALITATIVE & QUANTITATIVE. 


By G. S. NEWTH, F.LC., F.C.S. With 102 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


CHEMICAL LECTURE EXPERIMENTS. 


By G. S. NEWTH, F.1.C., F.C.S. With 230 [llustrations. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL FLORA. 
For the use of Elementary Botanical Classes. By W. MARSHALL WATTS, D.Sc. (Lond.). With 205 Hlustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 


For Advanced Students. By SYDNEY G. STARLING, B.Sc., A.R.C.Sc. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. 


By F. M. SAXELBY, M.Sc., B.A., Head of the Mathematical Department, Battersea Polytechnic. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


A COURSE IN PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. 


By F. M. SAXELBY, M.Sc., B.A. With 200 Figures, Examination Questions, and Answers to the Examples. Svo. 9s. 


‘THE CHILD VISION. 


Being a Study in Mental Development and Expression. By DOROTHY TUDOR OWEN, B.A., M.Ed. (Mrs. DOUGLAS 
TRUMAN). With an Introduction by R. L. ARCHER, M.A., Professor of Education in the University College of North 
Wales, Bangor. With 4 Hlustrations in Colour. Crown Bvo. 6s. 6d. net. (Manchester University Publication.) 


EXPERIMENTAL EDUCATION. 


By ROBERT R. RUSK, M.A., Principal Lecturer in Theory of Education to the St. Andrews Provincial Committee for 
the Training of Teachers ; Examiner in Experimental Education in the University of Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. : 


A PRIMER OF ENGLISH CITIZENSHIP. 


By FREDERIC SWANN, B.A., B.Sc. Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. net. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
OUTLINES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By SIR SYDNEY J. CHAPMAN, K.C.B., M.A., M.Com., Professor of Political Economy and Dean of the Faculty of 
Commerce in the University of Manchester. Crown 8vo. 68. net. 


THE GROWTH OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


By P. H. and A.C. KERR. With 4 Coloured Illustrations, 63 Maps (4 of which are coloured), and other Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. : 


A FIRST HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


By Mrs. MANDELL CREIGHTON. With 33 Illustrations and 5 Coloured Maps. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON INTERMEDIATE SOURCE-BOOKS OF HISTORY. 
No. 1. ILLUSTRATIONS OF CHAUCER’S ENGLAND. 


Edited by DOROTHY HUGHES, M.A. With a Preface by A. F. POLLARD, M.A., Litt.D., Fellow of All Souls, and 
Professor of English History in the University of London, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Science. 
SCIENTIFIC METHOD : Its Philosophy and Practice: by F. W. 
Westaway. Blackie and Son, Limited. 10s. 6d. net. 


This is a book compiled with remarkable diligence and industry, 
which should appeal both to the gencral reader and to the average 
science teacher. In its four sections it treats the subject from 
all points of view. Thus in Book I we have the Philosophy of 
Scientific Method; Book Il deals with the Logic of Scientific 
Method ; Book III gives numerous instances of Famous Men of 
Science and their methods ; while Book LV, the shortest, indicates 
the application of scientifiC method in the classroom. 

We fear on the whole that the compiler has included 
too much, and consequently his treatment in parts, like most 
things superficial, is lacking in depth. Thus he will give you 
(in twelve pages) the whole history, philosophy, and criticism 
of Plato. He will indicate (in six pages) the whole difference 
between Humanism and Realism, while three pages are thought 
sufficient to detine, expound, and criticise Monism. We fear 
that this chatty, isn’t-it-easy kind of style will only delude 
beginners as to the very profound problems which must be faced 
in any serious study of philosophy. The logical section, Book IT, 
has the same general defects which arise in such attempts to 
condense much into small space. [In particular, the summary 
nature of the book is even more marked here, for the compiler 
attempts to give everyone’s opinion except his own, which only 
peeps out very seldom in some very trite and sententious remark 
or hortation to the young teacher. The section on famous 
men of science and their methods is perhaps the most useful part 
of the book. It certainly is the most interesting. The instances 
are very well selected, though Chapter xxxix is merely a cata- 
logue. The final section of the book is the least satisfactory of 
all. Instances of scientific investigations by pupils are crude 
and unconvincing. The compiler seems to have fallen into the 
ancient error of assuming that ‘‘ scientific method ’’ consists 
of that very one-sided and inductive method which commonly 
passes for a heuristic method. We are confident that the com- 
piler in his experience could find better instances than these. 
The example from physics is a very clear case of book-borrowed 
knowledge which would have been better acquired under a 
teacher's direction. The example from geometry is of another 
type, where the compiler attempts to be somewhat didactic, 
only to fall into that old fallacy of mathematical study and 
teaching which attempts to consider a simple rider per se and 
not as an application of a general principle. All that is needed 
in the example chosen (the inscribing of a square in a triangle) 
is a very simple application of the principle of similar polygons, 
and the particular line A.M. upon which the compiler expends 
much virtuous indignation is by no means essential to the solution. 
In general this whole section of classroom instances is, after 
what has preceded, very much in the nature of bathos. 

Finally, we are compelled to ask the compiler the reason for 
such an addendum as the appendix called ‘‘ Retrospect and 
Reflections, 1912-18.” We fear the recent world upheaval 
must have left the writer in an intellectual fog. He begins with 
a statement which is illustrative of the whole appendix: ‘' The 
fact is indisputable that in the years before 1914 the American 
and German workman toiled much harder, and was much 
more conscientious and thorough than the British workman.” 
This slightly ambiguously-worded statement is of course not 
proved, but carries the writer on to a very remarkable Jeremiad, 
and we are not surprised to learn from him that in pre-war 
England “ loafing and amusement-secking were common to 
all ranks of society, women as well as men.” After this we read 
with interest, though without any conviction, the writer's 
remarks on how we actually did win the war, and incidentally 
why the Germans did not. The place of scientific method 
in the argument is not very clear, except that it appears 
impartially on both sides. Altogether we think this appendix 
hardly adds to the value of the book. 

Of the book as a whole, though the compiler talks very 
pleasantly through four hundred pages, and certainly ranges 
over an extensive country, yet we are compelled, in order to 
prevent possible disappointment in new reade rs, to quote against 
the author an extract from his own book : ‘ It is very necessary 
for young teachers to distinguish between text books which are 
mere compilations and those which are written by men acknow- 
ledged to be leading authorities in their own departments.” 
But we would alse state that the savants could hardly have 
produced a book which has proved so readable. Teachers of 
all grades will find something of value in these pages. 


Geography. 


HUMAN GEOGRAPHY.—THE WORLD: by J. Fairgrieve and EF. 
Yong. (George Philip and Son. 3s.) 

This book follows the general lines of the Human Geographies 
produced by the same compilers for use in elementary schools. 
It covers the inhabited world in general outline, and is written 
in attractive form, The chapters are mainly descriptive, though 
the scientific and casual aspect is not lost sight of. The result 
is a readable and useful book with a bias towards people and 
products rather than mere topography. At times, however, 
the book has an obvious second hand flavour, and we feel 
that this and all such books would gain very much if the authors 
would introduce first hand accounts written by travellers of 
repute, instead of relying entirely upon their own pens. The 
numerous illustrations, if somewhat small and sketchy, have 
the merit of being largely original. This feeture, however, 
may be overdone in a geography book, and at times we should 
prefer actual photographs. Certainly the illustrations labelled 
“ View of the Amazon,” ©“ Wollaston Island,” | Siberian Railway 
Train,” and others, can hardly be described as enlightening. 
On the other hand, the maps, though small, are suitable, though 
latitudes and longitudes with the exception of the Equator 
are generally omitted ; but these are minor points, for we have 
nothing but praise for the compilers’ direct treatment of the 
human aspect of geography, and shall welcome with interest 
their promised series of books for secondary schools. 


COMPASSING THE VaST GLOBE. A new series of Geography 
Books by J. F. Unstead and E. G. R. Taylor. Book 1— 
‘Long ago and far away.” (Constable and Co.). 
Publishers, like other folk, are more frequently imitative 

than original, and we think we discern in this new series an attempt 

to rival a similar and successful series of geography books for 
elementary schools. his first book, however, which is intended 
for young children, should be a good harbinger of the others to 
follow, for it contains a good selection of matter and is produced 
in attractive form. As will be seen from the title chosen, the 
book deals very largely with primitive peoples both of yesterday 
and to-day, but these are just the topics in which young folk 

find a perennial fascination. The joint authors have made a 

good start. 


VicTORIA LEAGUE PAMPHLETS.—AUSTRALIA: by the Hon. 
Crawford Vaughan. NEW ZEALAND: by J. B. Condlifte. 
6d. each. 


This excellent series has been planned and produced by the 
Victoria League, as the result of a combined request of repre- 
sentatives of the National Union of Teachers and of the London 
Teachers’ Association. The idea is timely, for in these days of 
‘scientific ” geography we are apt to forget that our information 
is valueless if not accurate and up-to-date. These little books, 
written by recognised authorities, should supply teachers with 
just that modern information they require. Single copies may 
be obtained post free from the offices of the League, at 22, 
Eccleston Square, S.W. 1. 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF BRITAIN AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 
in two books. Book 1: by T. Frankhin. 

The author of this book we know as an industrious compiler 
of school books, but we really fail to see that this latest book 
can be of much use to anyone, for the interdependence of 
geography and history is too well known to need emphasis in 
books suchas this. As we might expect from the title, ‘Historical 
Geography ” turns out to be rather ‘‘ Geographical History,” 
and very ordinary history it is. Conscientiously though the 
compiler plods a well-worn path, he fails to illumine it with any 
glamour of style or freshness. Mr. Franklin may be a good teacher 
of geography, but he is certainly not a historian. We think 
the cobbler would do well to stick to his last. 


GEOGRAPHY BY DrscovERY: by J. 
Jackson. 2s. 6d.; Teachers’ Edition, 
The author has produced a very useful book. In these days 
of ‘scientific ” and “ causal” geography the pupil is apt to 
miss the glamour and the fascination of the exploration side of 
the subject, as revealed in the voyages and travels of the older 
pioneers. Mr. Jones gives us some good extracts from the 
writings of Marco Polo, the Letters of Christopher Columbus, 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, and other similar stories, while his instruc- 
tions and exercises are marked by a reasonableness and modera- 
tion not always found. The book should find a welcome among 
all teachers of geography. 
(Continued on page 482.) 
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The Year Book of Modern Languages, 1920. 
Edited for the Council of the Modern Language 
Association by G. WATERHOUSE, Litt.D. Demy 8vo. 
15s net. 


Spanish Ballads. Chosen by G. LE STRANGE. 
Crown 8vo. 10s 6d net. 


Andre Maurois. Les Silences du Colonel 
Bramble. Edited, with introduction and notes, by 
E. A. Puiviips, B.A., and E. G. LE GRAND, B. és L., 
and containing a special preface by M. MAUROIS. 
Crown 8vo. 5s 6d net. 

A Junior French Reader. By Prof. R. L. G. 


RırcHie, M.A., and J. M. Moore, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
4s 6d net. 


Graduated French Dictation. By Sypney H. 
Moore, B.A. Crown 8vo. 3s 6d net. 


English Grammar, Descriptive & Historical. 
By T. G. TUCKER, Litt.D., Professor of Classical 
Philology in the University of Melbourne, and R. S. 
WaLLaceE, M.A., Professor of English Language and 
Literature in the University of Melbourne. Crown 
8vo. 3s net. 


Selections from the Poems of Lord Byron. 
Edited by A. H. THompson, M.A., F.S.A. Crown 
8vo. +s 6d net. English Romantic Poets Series. 


Stories from Spenser. By MINNA STEELE SMITH, 
Fellow of Newnham College. ` Crown 8vo. With 8 
pictures. 3s net. 

Britain in the Middle Ages. A History for 
Beginners. By FLORENCE L. Bowman, Lecturer in 


Education, Homerton College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 
With 28 illustrations. 3s net. 


Plautus. Menaechmi. Edited by Crara M. 
KNIGHT, D.Lit. Fcap 8vo. 5s net. Pitt Press 
Series. 


An Advanced Latin Syntax. By A. L. FRANCIS, 
M.A., late Head Master, and H. F. TarumM, M.A., late 
Assistant Master, Blundell’s School, Tiverton. 
Crown 8vo. 7s net. 


Inter Lilia. Latin Verses by A. B. Ramsay, Lower 
Master ot Eton College. School edition. Crown 8vo. 
3s net. 


The Books of Nahum, Habakkuk, and 
Zephaniah. Edited by the late A. B. DAVIDSON, 
D.D. Adapted to the text of the Revised Version, with 
some Supplementary Notes by H. C. O. LANCHESTER, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 4s net. Cambridge Bible for 
Schools and Colleges. 

Botany. A Textbook for Senior Students. By D. 
Tuopay, M.A. Revised and enlarged edition. 
Large crown 8vo. With 230 figures. 7s 6d net. 


Practical E xercises on the Weather & Climate 
of the British Isles and North-West Europe. By 
W. F. Sracey, F.R.G.S., F.R.Met.Soc. Crown X8vo. 
2s 6d net. 

The Study of the Weather. By E. H. CHAPMAN, 
M.A., D.Sc., F.R.Met.Soc. Large crown 8vo. With 
56 maps and illustrations. 4s net. Cambridge 
Nature Study Series. 


Light. By S. E. Brows, M.A., B.Sc., Head Master of 


Liverpool Collegiate School. Crown 8vo. 6s net. 


This new volume forms Section V of Part I of Mr. 
Brown’s ex pertinental Science. “Phe books previously 
published may be obtained in the following forms :—- 
Part 1 (Physics), 5s 6d net; Part IL (Chemistry), 
4s 6d net. The four sections of Part I are issued 
separately :—I, Measurement, 2s net; Il, H ydro- 
statics, 2s net; HI, Mechanics, 2s73d net; LV, 
Heat, 2s 3d net. 


Higher Mechanics. By Horace Lamp, Sc.D., 
LL.D., F.R.S. Demy 8vo. 25s net. 


An Elementary Course of _ Infinitesimal 
Calculus. By H. Lamp, LL.D., S&D., F.R.S. 
Third edition. Demy 8vo. 20s net. 


Practical Geometry. By C. GoprreyY, M.V.O., 
M.A., and A. W. Sippons, M.A. Crown X8vo. s 
net; or in two parts, each 3s net. 


Theoretical Geometry. 
Crown 8vo. 3s net. 
These two works are also issued in one volume at 
7s net. 


By the same authors. 


Exercises from Elementary Algebra. by the 
same authors. Crown 8vo. Complete with answers, 
7s 6d net; without answers, 7s net. Volume I, with 
answers, 4s net: without, 3s 6d net. Volume II, 
with answers, 4s 6d net ; without, 4s net. 


The Elements of Analytical Conics. 
Davison, Sc.D. Crown 8vo. 10s. net. 


By C. 


Plane Trigonometry for Secondary Schools. 
By C. Davison, Sc.D. Crown 8vo. Gs Gd net. 


Elementary Differential Geometry of Plane 
Curves. Bv R. H. FowLER, M.A. Demy 8vo. 
6s net. Cambridge Mathematical Tracts, No. 20. 


Notes on Magnetism for ihe use of Students of 
Electrical Engineering. By C. G. Lams, M.A. Crown 
8vo. ds net. 


Machine Drawing for Electrical Engineers. 
A text book forming an Introductory Freatise on the 
Construction of Electrical Machines and Apparatus. 
By E. BLyrne, A.M.L Mech. E. Oblong folio. With 
48 plates. 20s net. Cambridge Technical Series. 


Cambridge Geographical Readers V, The 
British Empire. Gencraleditor, G. F. BOSWORTH, 
F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo. With 82 illustrations. 4s 6d 
Previously published :--1, The World and Its Wonders, 
2s 6d; IHI, England and Wales, 2s 9d; 1H, The 
British Isles, 3s 6d; IV, Some Great Regions of 
the World, 3s 6d 


Cambridge County Geographies. two new 
volumes in this series are now ready, price 3s 6d 
net each. 

Caithness and Sutherland. By H. F. CAMPBELL. 
Kirkcudbright and Wigtown. By W. LEARMONTH, 


EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4: C. F. CLAY, MANAGER 
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THE EXPANSION OF THE ANGLO-SAXON NATIONS: A SHORT 
HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE AND THE UNITED STATES : 
by Several Contributors; ed., H. Clive Barnard. (Black. 
404 pp. 7s. 6d. net.) 

A sort of twin history this: and the Amcrican- British twins, 
if not heavenly, are very acceptable. “Fhe Editor leads off with 
an Early History of the British Empire, written with a readable 
simplicity, thus : 

The settlements of the East India Company centred in the 
factory. At Surat, for example, it consisted of a square 
fortified building enclosing a courtyard. ‘The civil servants 
of the Company, who lived in this building, were of four 
grades—apprentices, writers, factors, and merchants. They 
were governed by a president, who was assisted by four mem- 
bers of council chosen from the senior merchants—a system 
which contains the germ of British government in India to- 
day. The merchandise for which the Company traded was 
stored, except during the rains, in an open space near the 
factory. The Hindu traders, or Banyans, received goods 
from their agents in distant parts of India and supplied them 
to the English traders, charging a commission on every sale. 
They were a peaceable folk who abstained from animal food ; 
and thus arose the term “ banyan day ” for a day on which 
no meat is eaten. 

A similar lively concreteness makes Mr. Thomas Dunr: bin's 
chapter on British Australasia most interesting. The other 
collaborators have a more demure manner, but all are good. 
Mr. Dorland sketches the records of British North America since 
1713, Dr. Laurence H. Gipson gives an excellent account of 
U.S.A., free from the old-fashioned tirades against British 
“tyranny.” Mr. Yusuf Ah, the well-known Liberal Moslem, 
writes on India since 1713. Mr. Jan H. Hofmeyr treads deli- 
cately and successfully over the difficult places of the history of 
British Africa, for instance: 

“Under the wonderful guerilla leadership of Gencrals 
Botha and De la Rey in the Transvaal, and De Wet in the 
Free State-—inspired too by the splendid courage and devotion 
of President Stein of the Free State, who shared every danger 
with its burghers—the struggle was maintained. Mobile and 
elusive, they evaded trap after trap, administering many a 
telling blow. The Cape Colony was also again invaded by 
General Smuts and others, who were joined by some thousands 
of the Colonists, though the rising never became as general 
as they hoped. But by d>grees Lord Kitchener,” etc. 

At the close the Editor adds notes on the Smaller British 
Possessions. A chronological table runs from the Middle Ages 
to 1919, and the twenty-two black and white maps are very 
helpful. Social and economic aspects are treated but slenderly, 
being crowded out necessarily by the geographical, military, 
and political details. The volume is a fine opening-up of a new 
road ; the chapters on U.S.A., India, and the Dominions being 
prepared by (as the Editor says) ‘' writers each of whom can 
adopt the standpoint of a ‘native.’ ” F.J.G. 


THE STORY OF OUR EMPIRE: 

276 pp. 3s. net.) 

A glance at a few of the pictures, whether coloured or black 
and white, speedily conveys Mr. Salmon’s thrilling message— 
Jameson’s Last Stand at Doornkop, Death of Gordon, Destruc- 
tion of the Kashmir Gate, Hunting in the Canadian Kockies, 
ctc. He is bent on romance, flags, and imperial colour. Here 
is a sympathetic note on a Colony often overlooked : 

The Newfoundlanders have always been most loyal to the 
Motherland, and history tells us that Newfoundland fishing 
ships bore their share manfully during the battle with the 
Spanish Armada, having given up their annual fishing season 
to help the Homeland. And in modern times the same 
hardy race helped in a wonderful manner in the Great War, 
no fewer than 10,000 men offering their services to fight 
against the Central Powers-—-a goodly proportion when it is 
reahsed that the entire population is about that of our own 
city of Bradford. 

The eighteen chapters on Australia, Tropical Africa, India, 
West Indies, etc., are liberally sprinkled with sketch maps 
showing comparative areas, and with portraits of notables 
such as Humphrey Gilbert, Lord Heathfield, Clive, Cromer, 
Rajah Brooke, and the like, and we are rather pleased to see 
Sir Harry Johnston included. He is smiling at the compli- 
ment. F.J.G. 


by P. R. Salmon. (Harrap. 


THE NATIONAL HISTORY OF FRANCE IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY: by Jacques Boulenger, translated from the 
French. (London. Wm. Heinemann. 12s. 6d. net.) 

The present reviewer is not an expert in history. He found 
this volume at once extremely interesting and somewhat per- 
plexing. It is perplexing because it assumes a knowledge of 
the personahties of the century as well as of the main outlines 
of French history, which unfortunately few Englishmen, even 
“educated ” Englishmen, possess. There is no map; and 
without a map it is hard to fellow the process by which France 
became one country under one monarch from a number cf 
semi-independent principalities and dukedoms. Nor is there a 
genealogical table, except a short inadequate one to explain the 
Spanish succcssion, near the end of the book. The oddities of 
French nomenclature, the alternative names by which many 
celebritics were known, and the custom of bestowing on the 
son of a high official or a noble a title different from his father's, 
add to the difficulty of following the story. This is the more 
troublesome because, as presented here, the history of France 
is not one of causes and mevements so much as one of policies 
which are identified with persons. On the other hand each 
chapter is furnished with an ample bibliography. 

At the Same time, in spite of its allusiveness, the book reads 
very well. Contemporary dcecuments, especially the numerous 
Memoirs, are uscd and quoted, but not in a way suggestive of a 
source book. - Thus we obtain a very good idea of the men and 
women who dirccted the destinies cf France, and especially of 
the two Kings, Louis XIII and Louis XIV, whose reigns cover 
the century, 1610-1715. The historian is judicious : he makes 
no impeccable hero of Le Roi Solcil, but he does impress one 
with the grandeur of his policy and the dignity of his person. 

The book not only tells the story of political happenings but 
also. has chapters, compact and informative, on the social and 
economic aspects of cach period. The chapters also on literature, 
without attempting a history of the literary movements, give 
an adequate description of them, and very skilfully ‘ place ” 
them in their relation to the general condition of the times. 

The translation appears to be very well done. Except fora 
French lightness which the translator has caught, one might think 
the book had been originally written in English. X. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN EUROPEAN THOUGHT: Essays 
arranged and edited by F. S. Marvin, author of ‘ The 
Living Past,” ete. (Oxford University Press, 1920. 12s. 
6d. net.) 

This volume is the third which has arisen out of lectures 
delivered at the well-known Summer Schools at Woodbrooke, 
near Birmingham. The titles of the earlier books, ‘‘ The Unity 
of Western Civilisation ” (1915) and “ Progress ” (1916) give 
the two main ideas which also govern the present volume— 
Unity and Progress. Mr. Marvin, the editor, who originated the 
scrics of lectures at Woodbrooke, courageously insists that 
Europe is still one in matters intellectual in spite of war, and 
refuses to assent to the pessimistic views of modern progress 
put forward by critical Deans. In a general * Survey” he 
writes an excellent prologue to the book, in which the two con- 
ceptions are worked out and applied to the present situation in 
Europe. In it he leads on to the subject of this year's course, 
"The Path to Peace—a Historical Introduction to the League 
of Nations.” 

The essays in this volume, founded.on the course of 1919, 
deal with recent developments of European thought in the 
spheres cf Philosophy, Religion, Poctry, History, and Economics, 
as well as of Science and Art. The one which most closely 
adheres to the title is the admirable account of “ Recent Ten- 
dencies in European Poetry,” by Prof. C. H. Herford. Mr. G. 
P. Gocch’s brief but full summary of the changes in the outlook 
of “ Historical Research,” and Mr. Lindsay's analysis of 
“ Political Theory ” arc also most pertinent and timely. The 
papers on Philosophy and Religion are more controversial in 
tone, each of the writers, Professor A. E. Taylor and Dr. F. B. 
Jevons, defending a thesis, but they are not inconsistent with 
the principal idca of the book. The least satisfactory contribu- 
tion is that on Economic Development, three short disconnected 
chapters on industrial conditions neither recent nor European. 
Prof. Bragg's essay on Atomic Theories and that of Professer 
Doncaster on Progress in Biology are as clear and pointed as we 
should expect from these distinguished authorities. 

A most useful feature of the book is a bibliography appended 
to most of the essays. The list of books invites to study and 
supplies a guide. A: 

(Continued on page 484.) 
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Junior Men at Grammar, with Parsing and Analysis. 
By A. M. WaLtmMsLeEy, M.A. Second Edition. Revised and 
Enlarged. 2s. 3d. 

An Anthology of English Verse. For use in Schools and 
Colleges. By A. J. Wyatt, M.A., and S. E. Gocain, M.A, 
Second Edition. 4s. 

An Anthology of English Prose. 
A. R. WEEKES, M.A. 4s. 

Groundwork of English History. By M. E. CARTER, Honour 
School of Modern History, Oxford. 3s. 

A Social History of England. By FREDERICK BRADSHAW, 

D.Sc., M.A. 6s. 

Textbook of Geography. 
Edition. 6s. 6d. , 

New Junior French Course. By G. A. RoBERTS, M.A. 4s. 

Direct French Course. By H. J. Cuayror, M.A., Head 
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Vocabulary, 3s. 
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With or without Answers. Second Edition. 5s. 
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Junior Botany. By Francis Cavers, D.Sc. 4s. 
Life Histories of Common Plants. By Dr. FRANcis Cavers. 
4s. 6°. 
School Gardening, with a Guide to Horticulture. By 
ABERT HOoSKING, Lecturer in Horticulture and Chief Supervisor 
of School Gardens, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 4s. 


“Education. 

Principles and Method of Teaching. By JamMes WELTON, 
D.Lit., M.A., late Professor of Education in the University 
of Leeds. Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 8s. 6d. 

Teaching: Its Nature and Varieties. By BENJAMIN 
DuMVILLE, M.A., F.C.P., late Master of Method and Lecturer 
on Education in the Islington Day Training College. 6s. 6d. 

Principles and Methods of Moral Training, with Special 
Reference to School Discipline. By JAMES WELTON, 
D.Lit., M.A., and F. G. BLaNnpForpb, M.A., Lecturer in 
Education in the Cambridge University Training College. 5s. 
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Introduction to. By C. W. VALENTINE, D.Phil., M.A. 4s. 
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SEND TO-DAY 


for this Interesting Educational Booklet, 


“NEW LESSONS 
in GEOGRAPHY” 


EXPLAINING THE LATEST & BEST METHODS 
OF TEACHING GEOGRAPHY WITH HISTORY. 


SEE FREE FORM BELOW. 


This free Booklet will tell you all about “The World 
We Live In.” A helpful work for teachers, being an 
Illustrated Description of the Lands and Seas of the Globe, 
and of their Peoples, Animals, Plants, and Products. This 
work has been welcomed by thousands of teachers with 
enthusiasm because it coheres historical knowledge with 
gcographical knowledge, and is an aid to the busy teacher 
in complying with the New Revised Suggestions for 
teaching Geography. 


A FEW OF THE SECTIONS 


IN 


“THE WORLD WE LIVE IN.” 


Distinctive Regions of America. The Japanese Empire. 


Australasia and its Inhabitants. Races and Peoples of South 
Economic Products of America. America. 

New Zealand. The Iberian Peninsula. 

How Geography affects History. The Alpine Lands. 

The Distribution of Man. The Brazilian Plateau. 

The Distribution of Animal Life. Mining in North America. 

The Distribution of Plants. Physical Geography of North 
Ocean Currents and Tides. America. 

Trade and Transport. Introduction of Geographical Study. 
Maps and Map Reading. Central America, The Panama 


Canal, and the West Indies. 
The Atlantic Ocean. 
The Origin of Land Forms and 


The Making of the Earth. 
Climate and Weather. 
The Distribution of Mineral Wealth. 


The Evolution of Oceans and Scenery. 
Continents, ete. The Pacific Ocean and its 
The Native Races of India. Islands. 


Flora and Fauna of America. 


Written by 


Educational Authorities 


ND 


“« Admirably adapted for the Education of Children.” 
(FROM A TEACHER'S LETTER.) 


Sir James Yoxall writes :—‘'‘ THE WORLD WE LIVE IN?’ is cer” 
tainly the most informative and interesting book of the kind I have seen- 
The text, the fine illustrations, and the wonderful diagrams make it a printed 
University of Geography and Natural Science, A TEACHER'S AID, and a 
reader's delight.” 


FREE. 


Tv THE WAVERLEY BOOK CO., LD. (E.T.E. Dept.), 
%, Farringdon Street, London, E.C, 4. 


Please send me a Presentation Copy of * New Lessons in Geography,” 

sur special Booklet for Teachers, containing full details concerning 

orld We Live In. It is understood that I am under no obligation to 
order anything. having accepted this Free Booklet. 


The Baltic Lands. 


A Charming 
Explanatory Booklet. 
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THE GREAT WAR. A brief sketch by C. R. L. Fletcher. 
(John Murray. 6s.) 

Mr. Fletcher we know as a historian of repute, but we fear 
we cannot recommend this book, for we have seldom read 
anything so saturated with intellectual arrogance. The writer 
has allowed his antipathies to “the politicians ’’ in general 
to cloud his usually sane judgment, with the result that the 
narrative runs through an atmosphere fogged with much futile 
vapouring. We think he might well have postponed such a 
book until time had cooled his animus. A somewhat tiresome 
“ [-told-you-so ” attitude is evident from the very first page, 
and consequently as a contribution to history the book has 
very little value, for the writer’s case is pre-judged at the outset. 
Politicians and generals no doubt were frequently at fault, 
but the implication that most of them were fools or knaves is 
unwarranted. In general, though the writer’s facts may be 
fairly accurate, his method of presenting them and his comments 
on them are hardly worthy of a club armchair. 


THE BOOK OF THE GREAT WaR : By Emilie Fewster. 
Green and Co. ls. 9d. net. 

We fail to see any purpose whatever in a book of this sort. 
To attempt even to summarise the crowded years of the recent 
war in one hundred pages is worse than futile. We presume 
that the book is intended for children, but we are sorry that 
even children should be asked to read such a collection of ill- 
digested, badly selected, and trequently inexact information. 
Copious coloured and black and white illustrations do not conceal 
much of the banality of the contents. The author assuredly 
has neither the accurate touch of the historian nor the lighter 
touch of the journalist. ‘It got the Zepp. and suddenly she 
burst into flames ” is neither good English nor good journalese. 
We think the publishers would have been well advised to employ 
a more skilful and better informed writer, who might have pro- 
duced a book of real value, for the book before us has few merits 
and, at one shilling and ninepence, is very poor value. Un- 
fortunately our schools, especially our elementary schools, 
contain far too many books of this unfortunate type, replete 
with such obviously second-hand information. 


Longmans, 


Botany. 
APPLIED Botany : by G. S. M. Ellis. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
Ltd. 4s. 6d. net. pp. 226.) (The New Teaching Series 


of Practical Text Books.) 

In the absence of a preface it is difficult to determine cither 
the aim of this book, or for whom it is intended. If it is for the 
teacher, he will hardly be grateful for a mass of facts, ill-assorted 
and badly arranged. If it is for the student, one would have 
expected it to be easier at the beginning and harder towards the 
end, to keep pace with his growing knowledge. ‘The general 
reader will be interested, but, we fear, sadly confused, owing to 
the unscientific arrangement of the facts. The illustrations 
are far from satisfactory. What a vague and hazy impression 
would be produced on the student, either by the diagram of the 
Umbel on page 193, or the Desmid on page 217, and how sur- 
prised he would be when he discovered from specimens their 
wonderfully characteristic appearances. As for it being a 
practical text-book, there is a strange lack of suggestions for 
experiments, methods of performing them, and hints on prepara- 
tion and collection of material. This may be one of the first 
fruits of the New Humanism, but it has most of the faults of the 
New Journalism. A.G.C. 


Art. . 
DRAWING AND CARDBOARD MODELLING: by W. 
(T. Murby and Sin. 7s. 6d.) 

This book, by a Transvaal teacher, appears rather late in 
the day, and we fear that English teachers have very little to 
learn from it. The exercises, however, are well graded and the 
book as a whole is full and complete. 


A. Milton. 


Physical Training. 


HeaLtHrUL Livine: by J. F. Wiliams, n A., M.D. : for High 
School Pupils. The Macmillan Co., New York. 431 pp. 


6s. 6d. net. 

This is a book based on several vears’ work with students ; 
emphasis is laid on the application of the physiological fact to 
the life of the reader. To this end there are included after each 
chapter a series of questions, rather like an examination paper, 


. moved, 


simply and directly stated. The organisation of the book is 
based partly on the plan of Coleman’s Elements of Physiology, 
which has been purchased by the publishers and remodelled by 
Dr. Williams. No indication is given as to the relative value of 
the two contributions, but the simplified though quite technical 
illustrations and descriptions of physiology contrast with the 
more popularly phrased annotations and applications. A 
valuable feature is the Glossary which follows each chapter. 
There are five parts, explainigg how the body is constructed, 
nourished, controlled, and injured: this last gives 
simple descriptions of injuries by bacteria, poisons, physical 
and chemical agents, tuberculosis, etc. Some occupational 
diseases are mentioned, but more stress is laid on the responsi- 
bility of the individual worker for his health than upon the safe- 
guards provided by the employer: a broader outlook would 
have enabled the student to appreciate the enormous influence 
of present economic conditions as a primary cause of illness. 
On the whole, the work is of value to a teacher as a reference 
book : it might with advantage be bought for a school library. 


GROUP CONTESTS FOR THE PLAYGROUND AND THE SCHOOL : 
by W. J. Cromie. (Macmillan and Co. 8s. net.) 

This book is written by an American instructor of long and 
successful experience. Many of the games are well known to 
English instructors, and some are to be found in the latest 
svllabus of physical exercises issued by the Board of Education, 
but all are described with brevity and clearness, and illustrated 
with excellent photographs. Relay races predominate and are 
given in some novel forms. The book should be useful. 


Stories for Children. 
Bosom FRIENDS: by Angela Brazil. (Nelson. Js. Gd.) 

Our youngest reviewer says: “ This book in an interesting 
story of two voung girls, unrelated, but of the same name. 
They are different in character and in circumstances. Isabelle 
is vain, selfish, and rich, whilst Isobel is generous, poor, and kind. 
They meet at the sea-side and become friends, as both are 
members of the United Sea Urchins Recreation Society. Isabelle 
soon tires of Isobel and finds another friend, but afterwards 
returns to Isobel. Then Isobel discovers that she is the grand- 
daughter of the local Lord of the Manor.” M. R. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


To the Editor of THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


Sir, —I read with great interest Mr. A. Lovell’s letter in your 
September issue on Breathing. He relates the beneficial results 
following his method of treatment of a Jittle girl for adenoids, 
after the failure of a year’s treatment by a specialist. Among 
the benefits following the treatment he writes ‘‘ Her mentality, as 
shown in school work, is now above the average.’” 

As a teacher in an elementary school, I at once said to myself, 
“What has been done for this little girl could equally well be 
done for the boys in my class,” many of whom suffer from 
adenoids. 

During the last few months I have been carrying out observa- 
tional work in my class in relation to this subject of breathing, 
and without going into details, 1 arrived at the following con- 
clusion—that, as a rule, a child’s intelligence depended upon his 
power of breathing; that none breathed in the best manner 
possible : that is in accordance with the Ars Vivendi Principles, 
with which I am conversant, and that the dullest children were 
suffering from adenoids. What logically follows from this? 
That with the introduction of Ars Vivendi Principles of breathing 
in my class the intelligence of the boys would progressively 
improve, anyhow, until the breathing became habitual. I 
might be asked, ‘‘ Why then don’t you introduce these principles 
in your class ?’’ My answer is, that I should like, by an experi- 
mental class, specially selected, to have demonstrated publicly 
what has already been done many times privately and indi- 
vidually, so that the truth of these claims may be put on an 
irrefutable basis. Then I should be in a position to apply for 
the necessary permission, with the support of the results already 
demonstrated. 

The subject seems to me so vitally important in its relation 
to the welfare of the British nation that I hope Mr. Lovell, at 
an early date, will have the opportunity of publicly showing 
the practical results following the application of his methods. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
52, Cecil Road, Upton Manor, E. STEWART H. LARKING. 
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THE NEW REGIONAL GEOGRAPHIES. 


For Secondary and High Schools. 

By LEONARD BROOKS, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
Formerly Geography Master at the William Ellis School. 
I. The Americas. 4s. II. Asia and’Australasia. 4s. 

III. Africa and Europe. 6s. 6d. 
Book III, Part 1. Africa. With Mapsand Plans. 2s.6d. 
Part 2. The British Isles. 2s. 6d. 
Part 3. Europe, including the British Isles. 
With 55 Maps and Plans. 5s. 
IV. The World. (In active preparation.) 


AN ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY OF THE 


BRITISH EMPIRE. 
By C. B. THURSTON, B.Sc. 
Geography Master at Kilburn Grammar School. 
With many specially prepared Maps and Tables. 
Edition, 5s. 


GEOGRAPHY AND WORLD POWER. 
By JAMES FAIRGRIEVE, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
Lecturer at the London Day Training College. 


Tur Times critic says: “It is a valuable review treating in a broad 
philosophic way the iene of physical facts upon history.” 


With over 80 Original Sketch Maps and Diagrams, 
New Edition thoroughly Revised with additional Chapters 
and Maps. 5s. net. 


LAND-FORM MAP BOOK. 

By JAMES FAIRGRIEVE, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
Lecturer at the London Day Training College, ete. 
By working through this book pupils are trained in the 

use of contour lines to represent shapes. With Line and 
Half-tone Blocks. (READY SHORTLY. 


THE STUDENT’S GUIDE. 
Making the Most of One’s Mind. 
By JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.Sc., LL.D. 
Professor of Education in University of London, 
THE TiMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT.— Dr. Adams has written an 
admirable book, and a student may be regarded as fortunate who avails 
himself of its wisdom.” Crown Svo. 58. net. 


THE NEW HUMANIST SERIES. 

An entirely New Series under the Honorary Editorship of 
BENCHARA BRANDFORD, M.A. 
Divisional Inspector of Schools to the London County 
Council, etc. 

EDUCATION FOR SELF-REALIZATION AND 

SOCIAL SERVICE 
A Textbook for Class Teachers in the Psychology of 
Human Development. 
By F. Watts,’ M.A. (London), Lecturer in Experi- 
mental Psychology, Manchester University, and in 
the Department of Industrial Administration, Man- 
chester College of Technology. 
This volume will cover the increasingly important 
matter of the Psychology of the Class as a mimature 
of Society. Crown &vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

Other volumes in the press. Write for detailed list. 


It is necessary to add that the London County Council is in no way re- 
sponsible for this series and has undertaken no part in its publication, 


A SCHOOL GEOMETRY. 
By B. A. HOWARD, M.A. (Cantab. and Lond.), 
Formerly Scholar of Sidney-Sussex College, Cambridge ; 
Senior Mathematical Master at Warwick School; and 
J. A. BINGHAM, B.A., B.Sc., 
Senior Engineering Master at Warwick School. 
This book forms a complete course in theoretical and 
practical geometry for Secondary Schools. 
Complete Edition, 5s. 6d. In two parts, 3s. 3d. each. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS, LTD. 


18, WARWICK SQUARE, E.C. 4. 
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SINCE WATERLOO. 


By Dr. RoBERT Jones, D.Sc. Rs. Gd. net. 

A History of Europe and the British Isles between 1815 
and rgtg. Although only recently published, this volume 
is included in the list recommended by the L.C.C. 

“We can hardly find words sufficient to express our 
praise of this admirable and delightful book. . . . We 
cannot say more than to commend this book most sincerely 
to the attention of all teachers of Modern European 
History. It is worth its price many times over.’’— 
EDUCATION. 

“ Skilfully compiled with simple maps and excellent 
diagrammatic explanations.” —WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


THE MAKING OF MODERN ENGLAND. 


By GILBERT SLATER, M.A. New Edition. 
8vo. 7s. Od. net. 


FACTORS IN MODERN HISTORY. 


By A. F. PoLLaRD, M.A. New Edition. 
7s. Od. net. 


FROM NEWTON TO EINSTEIN. 


A popular exposition of Relativity. 
Harrow, Ph.D. 2s. od. net. 
“A lucid little book really managing to impart a 
surprising intelligibility into the new doctrines.’’--- 
TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


Crown 


Demy 8vo. 


By BENJAMIN 


By HARDRESS O'GRADY and NANCY CATTy. 35. 6d. net. 

“ This refreshing and stimulating book is one to be read 

and no teacher can fail to profit by it, however experienced 
he or she may be."’"—-TEACHERS TIMES. 


THE TEACHING OF MODERN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES BY THE ORGANISED 
METHOD. 


By HARDRESS O'GRADY. 


Is. 6d. net. 


THE TEACHING OF MUSIC. 


By R. T. WHITE, Mus.Doc. qs. net. 
“ Herc isa real help to the earnest teacher of music. 
There are many new and valuable suggestions on method. 
. A school in which the suggestions made are carried out 
will do exceptionally wellin music.” —EDUCATIONAL TIMES 


A HEURISTIC ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


By W. J. Appis, M.A. Is. 4d. net. 


By CHRISTABEL MEREDITH. Second Imp. 2s. net. 

“ This book may be safely placed in the hands of students 
who are beginning their studies in education ; all that 
they will learn in these pages is sound and will prove 
useful in guiding further study.’’—EDUCATIONALTIMES, 


THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
AND AFTER. 


By Sir GEORGE NeKEWwicn, K.C.B. 21s. net. 
Reminiscences of a quarter of a century of government 
service and educational experience. 


CONSTABLE 


10 ORANGE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN. i CHAPMAN AND HALL. 
Modern English Statesmen: by G. R. Stirling Taylor, 10s. 6d. Elementary Applied -Mathematics—A Practical Course for 


net. 


The State and Sexual Morality. ls. Gd. net. 


EDWARD ARNOLD. 
Five Years Old or Therea bouts : by Margaret Drummond, M.A. 
ds. net. 
Elementary Civics : 
Singing Class Music. 
205 and 25l. 
A Shakespeare Dictionary. Part II., Macbeth: by 
E. Baker, Borough Librarian, Taunton. 4s. net. 


bv C. H. Blakiston, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Nos. 34 to 39. Nos. 140 to 145. Nos. 


Arthur 


G. BELL AND SONS. 
A First Course in Nomography : by S. Brodetsky, 
Ph.D. 10s. net. 
In a Nutshell—Cons and Pros 
Ernest Bell, M.A. Is. 
The Yearbook of the Universities of the Empire : 
lds. net. 


M.A., B.Sc., 


of the Meatless Diet: by 
1918-1920. 


BLACKIE AND SON. 
A Skeleton Latin Grammar: by Ernest Newton, 
net. 
Othello (The Warwick Shakespeare). 2s. 6d. 
Blackie’s English Texts—-The Millon the Floss: by George Eliot. 
Is. 
The Talisman Library. 
With Clive in India: by G. A. Henty. 2s. 
Westward Ho !: by Chas. Kingsley. 2s. 
A History of England and Scotland—to the Union of the 


M.A. 8s. 6d. 


Kingdoms, 1707 : by Robert S. Rait, C.B.E., M.A. 5s. net. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

Experimental Science—I, Physics; Sec. V, Light: by 
S. E. Brown, M.A., B.Sc. 6s. net.. 

Higher Mechanics: by Horace Lamb, Sc.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
25s. net. 

A Book of Descants (Organ Edition): by Alan Gray. 8s. 6d. 
net. 

Exercises from Elementary Algebra: by C. Godfrey, M.V.O., 


M.A., and A. W. Siddons. 
Answers. 7s. 6d. net 
An Introduction to Combinatory Analysis : 
Macmahon, D.Sc., Sc.D., LL.D., F. 
Cambridge Essays on Adult Education : 
Parry, 
net. 


M.A. Vols. F and Il, with 
by Major P. A. 
R.S. 7s. 6d. net. 
edited by R. St. John 
Vice Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 12s. 6d. 


CASSELL AND Co. 
An Outline of History—being a Phin History of Life and 


Mankind: by H. G. Wells. 21s. net. 
Stories of the Sea: by Eric Wood. Ils. net. 
The Story of the Railway: by F. Knowles Campling and 


J. T. Nicholls. ls. net. 
Discoveries of the World : by Eric Wood. 
The Romance of Britain’s Castles : 


ls. net. 
by Reginald C. Fry. Is. net. 
CLARENDON PRESS. 

Anne of Geierstein, or The Maiden of the Mist : by Sir Walter Scott 
Bart., pes d with Introduction and Notes by C . B. Wheeler, 
M.A. 6d. net. 

Sliven pote and Prose, with Essays by Johnson, Hazlitt, 
and Macaulay, with an Introduction by A. M. D. Hughes, 


and Notes by Various Scholars. 3s. 6d. net 
Journal d’une Poupée Belge, 1914-1918: par L. Hovine. 
3s. net. 


History as a School of Citizenship : 
Oxford French Plain Texts 
‘Le P. C. des Quatre-Cheminées : par Louis Gillet. 
Le Fort de Väux— Extraits du Journal du Lt.-Col. Raynal. 
De Paris à Bruxelles en Diligence—Extraits des Caprices 
et Zigzags de Theophile Gautier. Is. net each. 
Elementary Harmony, Part 1H : by C. H. Kitson. 3s. 6d. net. 
School Camps—Their Value and Organisation : by Richard 
G. Hewitt, Bosc. F.G.S., and Lewis Ellis, Art Master, 
3s, 6d. net. 


by Helen M. Madeley. 


General Students: by W. Paul Webber, Ph.D. 7s. 6d. net. 


COLLINS CLEAR TYPE PRESS. 
The ee Beyond the Seas: by T. W. F. 
F.G. 


arkinson, M.Sc.. 
CONSTABLE AND Co. 

A Man for the Ages—A Story of the Builders of Democracy : 
by Irving Bacheller. 9s. net. 

From Newton to Einstein—Changing Conceptions of the 
Universe: by Benjamin Harrow, Ph.D. 2s. 6d. 

Manual of Educational Woodwork—A Textbook for Students : 
by David Brown. 6s. 6d. net 


CROSBY, TO AND SON. 
Medieval Heresy and the ee at by A. S. Turberville, 
M.C., M.A., B.Litt. 10s. 6d. net 


J. CURWEN AND Sone 
Psychology applied to Music Teaching: by Mrs. 
Curwen. 15s. net cash. 
. M. DENT AND SONS. 

A First English Book for Boys and Girls whose mother-tongue 
is not English: by Walter Ripman. 2s. 9d. net. 
The Chemical History of a Candle: by Michael Faraday. 

King’s Treasuries of Literature Series.) 1s, 6d. net. 


J. Spencer 


(The 
EDUCATIONAL Co. OF IRELAND. 


Le Tour de la France par Deux Enfants : by G. Bruno. 


EVANS Bros. 
Handwork —for the Classes, Vol. 1: by Ed. J. S. Lay. 3s. 6d. 


net. 
Nature Study and the Blackboard, Vol. I: by F. H. Shoosmith, 
Ph.D., B.Sc. 4s. 6d. net. 


Simple Script Writing : by G. Hardwick. 3s. 6d. net. 
Kingsway Series of Geography Exercise Books— 
Book III, The New Europe. 
Book IV, The British Empire. 6d. net each. 


GEORGE GILL AND SONS. 
Geometrical Drawing and its Practical Application: by 
Alfred E. Holbrow, A.R.I.B.A., M.S.A. 25. 


HACHETTE AND Co. 
and * Will” at a Glance: by Adolphe Bernon. 8d 


GEORGE G. HARRAP AND Co. 

Spanish Notes and Idioms—for Advanced Students: by 
A. M. Jelly. ls. 3d. net. 

The Flying Horse: by Albert Leick. ls. 3d. net. 

History of Education : by Charles C. Boyer, Ph.D. 7s. 6d. net. 

A Graphic History of the United States, for Young Readers: 
by Waddy Thompson and Estelle Ross. 3s. 6d. net 

Wonder Tales from Many Lands: written and illustrated by 
Katharine Pyle. 6s. net. 

Un Fils Dévoué : by Madame de Ségur, adapted by R. T. Currall. 
Is. 6d. net. 

Contes Choisis de Guy de Maupassant : 
2s. 3d. net. 


“ Shall ” 


edited by J. E. Mansion. 


Italian for the Traveller: by Capt. J. S. Keyworth. ls. 6d. net. 
George Stephenson : by Ruth Maxwell, M.A. 2s. net. 
WILLIAM HEINEMANN. 
Chemistry and Physics Examination Papers: by H. E. F. 
. Roberts, M.A. 3s. net. 
Public School Verse, 1919-1920. An Anthology with an 


Introduction by John Masefield. 3s. 6d. net. 

Mathematical Problems—for the Use of Students Preparing for 
the Army and other Examinations: by H. E. F. Roberts. 
M.A., and T. Hickson, B.A. 3s. net. ~ 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON. 
Pure Mathematics for Engineers: by S. B. Gates, B.A. 
I and II. 
A School Geometry : by B. A. Howard, M.A., and J. A. Bingham, 
B.A., B.Sc. 5s. 6d. 


Horace HORSNELL AND Harry Ronerts. 
England—A National Policy for Labour: by Harry Roberts Is. 
(Continued on page 488.) 
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MURRAY’S LIST. 


FROM MR. 


. ENGLISH. 
By R. B. MORGAN, M.Litt., 
` Inspector of Schools to the Croydon Education Committee. 


THE GROUNDWORK OF ENGLISH. A Complete 
Course of English for Elementary Schools, and 
the junior forms of Secondary Sectecols, with IHus- 
trations. In two parts. ls. 6d. each. 

The pupil's interest is aroused in the origin and develop- 
ment of his own Tongue, and interwoven with the main 
theme is a modicum of such grammar, spelling-rules and 
word-making as experience has proved to be necessary, 
thus making the cOurse comprehensive, concise and 
complete. 

A NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Based upon the 
New Terminology. A simple and interesting treat- 
ment of a dry subject. 2s. 3d. 


EXERCISES IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
Additional exercises of the same interesting and 
cheerful character as those which have helped to 


make the parent book so popular. Is. 9d. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By E. E. KITCHENER, 
A first 
book in English Composition suitable for pupils 


M.A., Whitgift Grammar School, Croydon. 


between the ages of eight and thirteen. 2s. 3d. 


EXERCISES IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. A 
but it will be found 
capable of being used wit hany other text book. 


companion book to the above; 


ls. 9d. 


| 


FRENCH. 


GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE ELEMENTAIRE. By 


W. M. PooLr, M.A. 4th Edition. 3s. 
A sound progressive exposition of the first principles of 
Grammar and Composition. 


LA LANGUE FRANCAISE. 
des classes moyennes et supérieures. 
Buzza, B.A., and E. E. Hurt, B.A. 


MATHEMATICS. ; 
MURRAY’S SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. By A. J. 
PRESSLAND, M.A. 28. 6d. With Answers, 38. 
SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISES for Homework, with 
Notes on Method, with or without Answers. 9d. 


EXAMPLES IN PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 
Based upon Consterdine and Andrew’s “ Practical 
Arithmetic.” Compiled by J. L. Martry. In Two 
Parts. Paper, 9d. each. Answers, published 
separately, 9d. each part. 


THE RUDIMENTS OF PRACTICAL MATHE- 


Grammaire a l'usage 
By G. KESSEN 
3s. 6d. 


MATICS. By A. CONSTERDINE, M.A., and A. 
BaRNES, M.A. 384 pages. With 200 Diagrams. 
Answers, and Index. 2s. 6d. 


HISTORY. 


AN INTRODUCTORY HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


From the Earliest Times till the year 1815. By 
C. R. L. FLETCHER, M.A. With Maps. Four 
Volumes. 98. each. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 


FOYLES FOR BOOKS, 


1,000,000 Vols on every con- 
ceivable subject in stock. 


SECOND-HAND AND NEW. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF EDUCATIONAL 
BOOKS IN THE BRITISH ISLES. 


BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. CATALOGUES FREE. 
Please state wants. 
Books (Libraries or Small Quantities) Purchased. 


FOUR OF OUR OFFERS: 
AMERICAN HISTORY. 


By R. L. AsuLEY. One of the best on the subject issued in America 
(Macmillans). Over 600 pages. 100 coloured maps and diagrams. 
Revised Edition (1918). Published at 7s. Our price (new), 2s. 6d., 
postage 9d. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF 
THE WORLD. 7 


By J. W. Repway. Considered one of the best on the subject. Full 
of illustrations, maps, etc. Over 400 pages. Revised Edition (1917). 
Published at 7s. 6d. Our price (new), 2s. 6d., postage 9d. 


AN ENGLISH COURSE FOR STUDENTS, 
EXAM. CANDIDATES, &c. 


By S. P. B. Mats, M.A. A most interesting course of English. Con- 
tents include Essay and Letter Writing, Précis, Common Errors, List 
of Books you ought to possess, How to Read the Masterpieces. Our 
Price (new), 1s. 9d., postage 3d. 


MATRICULATION SPANISH COURSE. 


By J. B. Price. Meets the requirements of all the important Examina- 
tions. Our price (new), 38., postage 3d. 


(Mention Offer 220). 
121, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2. 


GEORGE GILL & SONS, Ltd. 


GEOMETRICAL DRAWING AND 
ITS PRACTICAL APPLICATION. 


By A. E. HoLsBrow, A.R.I.B.A. Price 2s. 


In the preparation of this work on Geometrical Drawing, 
every effort has been made :— 


(1) To produce a simple text book of the subject. 


(2) To applv the work to everyday use and practical 
necessities. 


(3) To utilise the equipment necessary, the subject 
drawn, and the observations made and recorded, 
for the benefit of co-ordinated subjects. 


The Sections dealing with the projection of solid objects 
are intended to lead up to the preparation of the drawings 
necessary for the use of the workshop, and at the same 
time prepare the mind of the student to enable him to 
apply the principles to the measurement of objects other 
than the ordinary geometrical model, and to visualise 
practical problems of everyday life. 


This book has been approved by all who have examined 
a specimen copy. 


SONS, LTD., 


13, Warwick Lane, London, E.C.4. 


GEORGE GILL & 
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LTD. 
and 


W. AND A. K. JOHNSTON, 
Ordnance Survey Maps—Their Meaning 
Marion I. Newbigin, D.Sc. 2s. net. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER AND Co. 
The Romance of Youth and other Poems: by 
Bradford, D.D. 5s. net 
London School of Economics and Political Science (University 
of London) Calendar, 1920-1921. 2s. 6d. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND Co. 

English Grammar and Composition for Younger Forms : 
James Bewsher, M.A., and the Rev. H. J. T. 
2s. 6d. 

Children’s Dreams: by C. W. Kimmins, M.A., D.Sc. 

Le Grand Meaulines—Part I by Alain Founier: 
J. G. Anderson, B.A. 3s. 6d. net. 

A Phonetic Spanish Reader—Extracts from Great Writers 
selected and transcribed by E. Alison Peers, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
net. . . 

Organic Chemistry for Medical, Intermediate Science and 
Pharmaceutical Students : by A. Kilen Macbeth, M.A., 
D.Sc., etc. 6s. 6d. net. 


MACLEHOSE, JACKSON AND Co. 
A Record of a Scotswoman: Katharine Stuart Macqueen. A 


Use: by 


kev. E. E. 


by 
Bennetts, M.A 


ds. net. 
edited by 


Memoir of her work : by Olive Maclehose. 7s. 6d. net. 
MACMILLAN. 
A Brief Sketch of Social and = Industrial History: by 
Edward Cressy. 3s. 6d. 
The Modern Reader's Bible for Schools—New Testament: 
edited by R. G. Moulton. 12s. net. 


Education for Democracy : by Henry Frederick Cope. 7s. 6d. 

net. 
METHUEN AND Co. 

Jack’s Other Insects: by Edmund Selous. 3s. 6d. 

Everyman’s Mathematics: by Francis W. Harvey, M.A., B.Sc. 
4s. 

The Laws of Mechanics: by S. H. Stelfox, B.Sc., A.M. Inst.C.F. 
6s. 

German Prose Composition: by J. D. Ellis Williams, M.A.. 
Ph.D. 3s. 


JoHN MURRAY. 
City and Guilds of London Institute: Dept. of Technology 
Programme for the Session 1920-1921. 2s. 6d. net. 
The Advancement of Science, 1920. Addresses delivered at 
the 88th Annual Meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Cardiff, Angust, 1920. 6s. 


HUMPHREY MILFORD, 

“ Musical Appreciation ” in Schools—Why and How? com- 
prising a Brief General Discussion of the Subject and a 
Teacher's Companion to “The Book of the Great Musicians” 
by Percy A. Scholes. ls. 6d. net. 

Prayers in Use at Uppingham School. 2s. net. 

The Book of the Great Musicians—A Course m Appreciation 
for Young Readers: by Percy A. Scholes. 4s. 6d. net. 

Victorian Worthies—Sixteen Biographies : by G. H. Blore. 
7s. 6d. net. 

A Second German Course for Science Students : 
Recent German Scientific Publications : 
and annotated by H. G. Fiedler 
4s. 6d. net. 


ec O aia a- 


Readings from 
selected, arranged 
and FP. E. Sandbach. 


THE WOOLSTON 


NATIONAL HOME-READING UNION. 
British Rule in India—1757-1858 : by W. H. Hutton, D.D. ls. 


OLIVER AND BoyYD. 
A History of Great Britain: by James Munro, M.A. 
Kingdom and Empire, 1716 a.p. to 1919 A.D. 


Part III 

4s. 6d. net’ 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

Der Geisterseher : von Friedrich von Schiller. 
von R. A. Cotton, B.A. Is. 9d. net. 


GEORGE PHILIP AND SON. 
Small School-room Map of Africa, on cloth, rollers and varnished. 
7s. 6d. net. 
Sır Isaac PITMAN AND SONS. 
Handwork for Juniors: by on Berry. 5s. net. 
The Mastery of Water. 3s. net s 


Herausgegeben 


G. P. Puna SONS. 
The Control of Parenthood : edited by James Marchant, C. B.E., 
LL.D. 7s. 6d. 


SEELEY, SERVICE AND Co. 
Animal Ingenuity of To-day : by C.A. Ealand, M.A. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Romance of the Microscope : by C. A. Ealand, M.A. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
The Sea Shore: by W. P. Pycraft. 4s. 6d. net. 
Christian Morals: by Arthur James Humphrevs, 
4s. net. 


B.A., B.D. 
STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT. 

The Facts of Poverty : by H. A. Mess, B.A. 3s. 6d. net. 

Drink and the Community : by Will Reason, M.A. 3s. 6d. net. 


UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS. l 
Mathematics—A Second Course for Technical Students: by 
P. J. Haler, M.B.E., B.Sc., A.M.IL.Mech. K., A.LE. E., and 
A. H. Stuart, B.Sc., F.R.A.S. 6s. 


JOSEPH WILLIAMS, LTD. 

Catalogues of Music, Parts HI and HT, 
Theoretical. 

Year Book Press Series of Unison and Part-Songs 

and Collection No. 1: 


Instrumental and 


: Nos. 170-175 
Tonic Sol-fa Edition. ls. 6d. 


Periodicals, etc., Received. 
Board of Education Syllabus of the Preliminary Examination 


for the Certificate, December, 1922. 2d. ne. 

Discovery, August and September, net. 6d. net 

Education, September, 1920. 

Geographical Teacher — the organ of the Geographical 
Association-—Summer, 1920. 

London University G (Mainly About Books), 


August-September, 1920. 2d. 
Parents’ Review, September, 1920. 9d. 
Review of Reviews, DED ECRIDEE CEO PET, 1920. 


Is. net. 


DRILL OR GYM SHOES. 


Plain Canvas, Rubber Soles, in White or Black, sizes 10 to 1 at 3/11, 2 to 7 at 4/6 
The © Secondary Shoe, best quality. in Black only, Stout Rubber Soles, 
sizes 2 to 7, at 5/1 
The “ College " Gymnasium Shoe, Black or White Canvas, Chrome Soles, 
sizes Il to lat&-W,2iw 7 ato i 
SPECIAL PRICES for QUANTITY orders. 
New Terms Price List sent to Principals on request. 
MADDOCK & SON, Sports and Games Shoe Makers, 
33, ELYSTAN STREET, SEESE M S.W. neg Made 


BOOK Co., LTD. 


CONTRACT TO THE EDUCATION AUTHORITIES FOR THE 


SUPPLY OF BOOKS FOR THE RURAL LIBRARIES 
INAUGURATED BY THE CARNEGIE U.K. TRUST. 


ALSO FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES AND PRIZES. 


THE WOOLSTON BOOK OO., 


LTD., NOTTINGHAM. 


OCT. 1920 


To Heads of Schools and Assistants. 


Friends’ Provident and Centiey 
Life Office 
and Century Insurance Co., Ltd. 


This Office makes a particular study of 
Educational requirements. Their 
special Annuities for Teachers, as well as 
their Whole Lifeand Endowment Assur- 
ances, should be carefully considered. 


In addition, Policy holders are enabled 
to place Fire and other business with 
the Century Insurance Co. on very 
advantageous terms, as the profits 
therefrom revert to them through the 
Life Office in the form of Bonus. 


HEAD OFFICES: 
LONDON - - - 42, Kingsway, W.C. 2 
EDINBURGH - 18, Charlotte Square 


If you wish to 
qualify to teach 


SHORTHAND, 
BOOK-KEEPING AND ACCOUNTANCY, 
COMMERCIAL PRACTICE, 
ADVERTISING, PRACTICAL BANKING, 
COMMERCIAL LAW. 


you can do so in 
your spare time 
by means of 


PITMAN’S POSTAL COURSES 


The postal tuition meets exactly the requirements of 
teachers who are unable to secure oral training, or 
who desire to pursue the study of commercial subjects 
at home. One course, or any group of subjects, may 
be taken at any time, the Iessons commencing from 
any stage of present knowledge. Write for details, 
stating the subjects in which you are interested. 


206, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.G. 1. 


Principal : | 
FREDERICK HEELIS, 
| F.R.S.A., F.C.1.§. 


Jee ee EA E 


Director of Studies : 
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‘AN IDEAL HISTORY BOOK.” 
Each chapter treats of such subjects as General Social 
Conditions, Costumes, Buildings, Homes and Furniture, 
Modes of Life, Food, Travel, Fairs and Markets, 
Games, Ships and Sea Power, Industrial Occupations. 


A HISTORY OF EVERYDAY 
THINGS IN ENGLAND 


Written and Illustrated by 


MARJORIE & C. H. B. QUENNELL. 


< IN TWO PARTS. 
Each complete in itself and sold separately. 
Price 8s. 6d. net each. 
or bound together in one vol., price 16s. 6d. net. 
PART I.---1066-1499. Contains 200 pages, with 86 


illustrations, drawn by the authors, and reproduced 
in line and half-tone, also five plates in colour. 


PART II.—1500-1800. Contains 200 pages, with 86 
illustrations and four plates in colour. 


THE TIMES in a 130-line review of Part I, says: 


“ The goal of the authors of this very charming book is to introduce bo 
and girls to the life of successive ages, and so to enable them to study 
history, and, indeed, special branches of history, in such a way that the 
evolution of national life should appear a living thing. This we think they 
have achieved, and it is no mean achievement.” 


AN ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION 
LONDON 
B. T. BATSFORD, LTD., 94, HIGH HOLBORN 
And at all Leading Booksellers. 


SPECIAL APPEAL TO 
MASTERS & MISTRESSES 


THE “ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 


AND THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


NEED HELP 


You can do so much by telling the pupils of the good 
work which is being done. 


Will you arrange a regular collection in your School? 


Any information on the Society’s work will be gladly 
furnished on application. 


A Lecturer will be sent if so desired. 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 

President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

Vice-President: ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLICOE. 

Chairman and Treasurer: C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 

Chairman of “ Arethusa’’ Committce: HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries : 

H. BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G. COPELAND. 


London Offices 
Shaftesbury Homes and ‘Arethusa’ Training Ship, 
164, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 2. 
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THE INCORPORATED 


FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, 


Colet Gardens, Talgarth Road, 
West Kensington, London, W. 14. 


President: Ricut How. SIR w. Matuer, LL.D. 
Chairtnan and Treasurer: Mr. C. G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. 
Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. Symonps, M.A. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


Principal: Mrss E. LAWRENCE. 


Students are trained for the Examinations of the National Froebel Union and 
other Examinations. 

Prospectuses and all particulars as to Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from 
the Board of Education may be obtained trom the PRINCIPAL. 


DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS : 


Classes to suit the convenience of Teachers are held in the Lonpon DISTRICT. 
and in BEACONSFIELD, BINGLEY, BRIGHTON, BRISTOL, BROMLEY, CAMBRIDGE, 
EASTBOURNE, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, HARPENDEN, HARROGATE, HUDDERSFIELD, 
LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, MACCLESFIELD, MANCHESTER, OXFORD, READING, RUSHTON, 
SHEFFIELD, SHEERNESS, SOUTHEND-ON-SEA, TUNBRIDGE WELLs, WELLINGBOROUGH 


and ABERDEEN. 
Details on application to THE DALCROZE SCHOOL OF EURHYTHMICS, 
Lro., 23, i Street, kondon; Ail 


LA PET ITE REVUE. 


(RELIANCE PRESS, LONDON.) 
VOLUME V. BEGINS THIS TERM. 
It keeps them and us keen. 
Parcels, post free. Pupils pay £d. per term for 3 numbers, and pro rata. 
H. J. PURKISS, LITT. D., 


13, Charlbury Gardens, Goodmayes, Essex. 
(Until 16th December, ee. I Peor mbet, SCY DIE eir ark CORRE PAUN ene = Park College, Surrey.) 


MEDICAL PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS. 


THE 


UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION 
POSTAL INSTITUTION 


provides courses in preparation for Medical Preliminary Examinations, more 
particularly for the Junior and Senior Examinations of the College of Preceptors. 


Full preparation in all subjects, 120 lessons, £6; but the number of lessons 
required varies according to the student's knowledge at starting. Each lesson 
consists of very full lesson-notes, papers of questions, and answer-notcs. 


Oral tuition, if preferred, private or in class, with or without residence. 


he ae ee —_——— 


Prospectus and full particulars can be obtained from the Principal. 


Mr. E. S. WEYMOUTH, M.A. (Lond.), 
17, Red Lion Square, London, W.C. 1. 


LIST OF 


Trinity College | of Music. 


President—Tue Rr. Hon. mHE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.P., K.C.V.O 
Chairman of Board—Sir FREDK. BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus.D. 
Director of Studies—C. W. PEARCE, Mus.D. 

Director of Examinations—E. F. HORNER, Mus.D. 


THE College provides INSTRUCTION and TRAINING in all instrumental, 

Vocal, and fheoretical Musical Subjects and Elocution. The lessons are 
arranged to meet the convenience of both dav and evening students. Entry may be 
made ior any number of subjects—from one to the Full Course. The College is open 
to beginners as well as to the more proficient student, and pupils under 16 years of 
age are received for the Junior School. 

Approved complete Courses for the University of London Degrees in Music under 
recognised Teachers of the University. Also preparation for the degrees of other 
Aale ersities, the examinations of the Royal College of Organists, Trinity College of 

usic, etc. 


The Prospectus of the Teachin Abas Gan dee ulations for Scholar- 
shi 0e Higher ae y and the Centre Examinations 


Sy bus may be had poet free. 
C. N. H. RODWELL, Srcarzrary. 
MANDEVILLE PLACE, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 


AUGUST AND JULY CATALOGUES OF 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 


At Specially Reduced 
All in New Condition as Published. Free on request 


H. J. GLAISHER, 
Remainder Bookseller, 55 /57, Wigmore St., London, W.1. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


The Educational Times is published on the rst of each month. 
Price: Ninepence. By post, Elevenpence. 
Subscription for One Year, including postage, Ten Shillings. 
Letters to the Editor and Books for Review should be 
addressed to 

THE EDITOR, THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES, 

31, MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, 

Advertisements should be addressed to 

Mr. P. C. BARTLETT, Advertisement Manager, 

27, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 

Telephone: Gerrard 693. STRAND, LoNpon, W.C. 2. 
not later than the zoth of the month if intended for the next 


Mostly offered for the first time. 
Prices. 


W.C. 1. 


issue. 

ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 
Whole page _............ £7. 0 o Quarter page ............ {2 0 o 
Half page oo... £3 15 0 One-eighth page ....{1 I o 


Narrow Columns—One inch, 7/6; Half-inch, py 
Special Rate for Teachers and Associations.—Announce- 
ments of posts vacant and wanted, meetings, lectures, etc., 
are accepted at the special rate of ome penny a word. 
Minimum nett charge, 2/6 prepaid. 


ASSOCIATIONS. 


The Names of Assoctations are inserted in this list at a special rate. 


Particulars 


may be obtained from the Advertisement Manager of “The Educational Times.” 


Agency, Joint Scholastic, Ltd.—Registrar: Mr. 
. A. Virgo, 9. Brunswick Square, W.C. 1. Hon. Secretary : 


Agency for Women Teachers, Joint.—Registrar : Didsbury, Manchester, 
iss A. M. Fountain, Oakley House, 14-18, Blooms- 
bury Street, W.C. 1. 


Art Masters, National Society of.—Secretary : 
Mr. A. Shuttleworth, 45, Bedford Row, W.C. 1. 


Church Education Corporation.—Sccretary : Mr. 
Charles C. Osborne, 34, Denison House, Westminster, tion, 4s. 
S.W. 1. Teacher ” 


Coes of Preceptors Ar are 
2, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


Dalcroze School of Noe en eee P. 
Ingham, 23, Store Street, W.C.1. 


Kensington, W. 14. 


or research. 


Dalcroze Society of Great Britain and Ireland.— 
Mrs. Eckhard, Broome House, 


Engiish Folk Dance Society. - Secretary : 7, Sicilian 
House, S cilian Avenue, W.C.1 

Froebel Educational Institute.—Secretary: Mr. 
Arthur G. Symonds, M.A., Colet Gardens, West 


The Geographical Association.—Annual subscrip- 
Members receive the ‘ Geographical 
post free ea times per annum. They 
; borrow books from the Association’s Library 

Mr. G. Chalmers, nd. receive advice and help in matters of teaching 


= ae to the Clerk, 1, Marine Terrace, Aberyst- 


Musicians, Incorporated Society of.—Secretary 
Mr. H. Chadfeld, 19, Berners Street, W. 1. 


Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and Ireland.— 
9, Brunswick Square, W.C.—Sccretary: Captain 
F: W. Glover, M.B.E. 


Teachers Registration "Bedford Square, W. Mr. 
Frank Roscoe, M.A., 47, Bedford Square, W.C. |. 
(Letters to be 'addressed * The Secreta y.”’) 


Theosophical Fraternity in Education.—Organis- 
ing Secretary: 1. A. Hawliczek, B.Sc., 11, Tavistock 
Square, Lendon, W.C 1. 


Trinity College of Music.-- Secretary: Mr. C. N. 
H. Rodwell, Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W 


You are asked to show this Copy of the Educational Times to your Friends and Colleagues. 
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ightley 


This Agency is under distinguished patronage, including that of the Principals 
of the majority of our leading Schools. 
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SCHOLASTIC AGEN T S =m 
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Assistant Masters and Tutors. 
This department is under the personal direction of Mr. JAMES HEARD, B.A. 
(of Westminster and Trinity College, Cambridge). 


. Assistant Mistresses. 
The work of this department is divided into four groups, each under a trained 
Assistant, so that the requirements of cach client may receive individual 
attention. 


Lady Matrons, Housekeepers, and School Secretaries. 


This department is under the personal direction of a Trained Lady Superin- 
tendent. 


THERE IS NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, and the rate of 
Commission charged to those for whom an appointment is secured has recently 
been reduced. 


Transfer of Schools and Partnerships. 


This department is under the personal direction of Mr. TRUMAN, who has had 
a wide experience in the conduct of negotiations connected with the transfer 
of schools, and who is in a position to give sound advice and assistance to 
those sceking to buy or sell Schools and Partnerships. 


NO CHARGE IS MADE TO PURCHASERS. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS & INQUIRIES ARE TREATED IN THE STRICTEST CONFIDENCE. 
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Offices: 158-162, Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 


Telesrams:; ** TUTORESS, PHONE, LONDON.” Telephone: MUSEUM 4440 (2 lines). 
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ROMANCE LANGUAGES. 


FRENCH. 


LE FRANCAIS POUR TOUS par la 


Methode directe. By Norra DUBRULE. 12mo, cloth. 
Hustrated. 204 pages. 6s. 6d. net. 

An introductory course in French, the object of which is 
to help the pupil to speak fluently and correctly ; to enable 
him to read small news items in French newspapers, to write 
simple French letters, and to acquaint him with the funda- 
mentals of French grammar. The exercises for oral work are 
numerous, varied and interesting; the vocabulary is built 
up gradually and systematically, and by means ot jeux de 
memoire, chansons (with their accompaniments), entretetiens, 
ete., which impart a distinctly French atmosphere to the book, 
the pupil is led to acquire a sound clementary knowledge of 
French construction, 


CORNEILLE: LE CID. 


With Introduction, notes, Appendix aud Vocabulary. 
3s. 6d. net. 


DAUDET: LE PETIT CHOSE. 
Abridged. With Notes, Exercises, Vocabulary and 
Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 


| 
| 


DE MAISTRE : LES PRISONNIERS 

DU CAUCASE. With Introduction, Notes, 
Vocabulary and Exercises. 2s. 9d. net. 

HERDLER: SCIENTIFIC FRENCH 


READER. With Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary. 
5s. net. 


MOLIERE : LE BOURGEOIS 

GENTILHOMME. With Introduction, Notes and 
Vocabulary. 3s. 6d. net. 

SAINT-SIMON: PAGES CHOISIES 

DES MEMOIRES DU DUC DE 

SAINT-SIMON. 


RIVAROL: DE L’UNIVERSALITE DE 
LA LANĠUE FRANCAISE. 3s. 3d. net. 


4s. net. 


SPANISH. 


A PRACTICAL SPANISH GRAMMAR. 


By A. COESTER. 1r2mo, cloth. 346 pages. Illustrated. 
8s. net. 

Part I presents in 20 lessons the essential rules of grammar 
treated with brevity and clearness. This part will be found 
to give a good working knowledge of simple Spanish, 
Part [Į contains a systematically and logically arranged 
presentation of grammar, treating in detail the points touched 
uponin Part L. The order of development is logical, practical 
and progressive; the vocabulary contains the commonest 
and most important words and phrases : and the illustrations 
form a valuable adjunct to the teaching material. Each 
picture is accompanied by a questionnaire upon it, which 
provides an excellent basis for conversation, The exercises 
are designed to lead the student carly in the course to read, 
write and speak simple Spanish. 


PRIMERAS LECTURAS EN 
ESPANOL. By C. MarciaL DORADO. 


237 pages. 5s. net. 

A first reader presenting in simple language lively accounts 
of Spanish customs and interesting stories from Spanish 
folk lore and history. Beginning with an explanation of the 
many names of the Spanish child, the author describes, among 
other things, a typical town house and country house, the 
Roval Guard, and certain of the customs connected with the 
many religious festivals of the country. She relates the 
history of Ferdinand and Isabella, and of the Conquistadores, 
allows Cervantes to introduce himself in the first person to the 
reader, and concludes with three one-act plays, some popular 
folk songs with their accompaniments, and a few anecdotes. 
Altogether the book forms a delightful first reader which can 
hardly fail to stimulate in the pupil a living interest in Spain 
and a desire to know more of her people, her language and 
her literature. 


reine. cloth. 


PRIMERAS LECCIONES DE 
ESPANOL. By C. MARCIAL DORADO. 


Illustrated. 68. net. 

A first course in Spanish which seeks to simplify and to 
render as attractive as possible the learning of the language. 
Every lesson is short and contains only the words and phrases 
in common use; tedious rules have been avoided, but there 
are brief explanations with sufficient exercises to teach the 
student the essential points of grammar. The material for 
oral work, reading, etc., is of great variety and includes 
stories and anecdotes from Spanish folk lore, rhymes and 
riddles, songs and games. The book contains some 30 black 
and white illustrations, which form excellent bases for con- 
versation, and a complete vocabulary. 


397 pages. 


CUENTOS DE LA AMERICA 
ESPAÑOLA. 


ALFRED COESTER. 
5s. net, 


Edited with Notes and Vocabulary by 
12mo, cloth. 236 pages. Illustrated. 


A collection of stories illustrative of South American hfe 
and customs, by fifteen authors from different countries of 
South and Central America-—-Argentine, Puerto Rico, 
Venezuela, Chile, Uruguay, Cuba, Mexico, Peru and Nicaragua. 
The sclections are representative of the three chief tvpes of 
story favoured by Spanish-American writers—the sketch of 
manners, tradicion, and tale of pure phantasy. They have 
been chosen not only because they supply an abundance of 
local colour, but also because they will lead the reader to 
appreciate the wide divergence in customs and temperament 
between the people of the several Spanish-American countries. 
The book is well illustrated, and contains a complete 
vocabulary. 


GINN & COMPANY. 
7, QUEEN SQUARE, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1. 


31, Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 


Printed by THE BIRMINGHAM Printers, Ltp., 42-44, Hill Street. Birmingham. and Published for the Propristor by H. F. W. Deane & Sons, THe YEAR Book Press, Lro 
(Iintered at the New York Post Office as Second Class matter.) 
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Founded 1847. 


A REVIEW OF IDEAS 
AND METHODs. 


New S. Vol.2. No. ili. ) 
Old S. Vol.72. No. 691. j 


TEACHERS’ GUILD 


OF 
GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND. 
Founded in 1884. 


President (1920) : 
Str W. Henry Hapow. 
Ex-President (1919) : 

Rev. CANON MASTERMAN. 
OBjJECTS.—To unite all Teachers and 

others interested in Education as 

members of a learned profession, 

for mutual assistance and the 

promotion of Educational Ideals. 

A club —social and residential — is 

attached to the Guild. - 

Subscription to the Guild, 

minimum, Ios. per annum. 


Entrance Fee to the Club, £1 1s. 
Subscription to the Club: 


ra Members, {1 IS. 
‘ountry Members, 12s. 6d. 


For Forms and further Particulars 
apply to the General Secretary, 


Capt. F. W. GLOVER, M.B.E., 
7,9, & 10, Brunswick Square, W.C.1. 


THE 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. I. 


EVENING MEETINGS. 


A Recital Celebration based on 
the Book of Job: organized by 
Dr. F. H. Hayward, F.C.P. 


Demonstration Lesson entitled 
“A First Lesson on Self-con- 
trol,” by Frank Roscoe, Esq., 
M.A. The Chair will be taken 
by the Dean of the College. 


3 Nov. 


12 Nov. 


Memorial Celebration in honour 
of Keats: organized by Dr. 
F. H. Hayward, F.C.P. 


17 Nov. 


The Meetings will begin at 6 p.m. 
All Teachers are cordially invited. 


NOVEMBER, 1920. 


THIS ISSUE 
CONTAINS : 


Essays on Education 
in Italy, Economics in 


‘the Secondary School, 


and 
the Professor’s Magic 
Lantern, with Verse 
and 
News of the Month. 


LONDON 
UNIVERSITY DEGREES > 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES WITHOUT CONDITIONS 
or RESIDENCE. 


“Free Guides 


TO 


MATRICULATION, 
AND COMPLETE PROSPECTUS, 


GIVING FULL PARTICULARS OF COURSES AND FEES FOR 
Lonpon University EXAMINATIONS, Post FREE TO 
PRIVATE STUDENTS FROM THE SECRETARY. 


Wniversity 
Correspondence College 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 


OF THE R.A.M. AND THE R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President : H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus A). 
Examinations in Theory held in March and November 
at all Centres. In Practical Subjects in March—April 
at aH Centres, and in the London District and certain 
Provincial Centres in November—December also. 
Entries for the March—daApril Examinations close 
Wednesday, February 9th, 1921. 


SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS lage tac B). 
Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, 


viz., March—April, June—July, and October—Novem- 


ber. Entries for the March—dApril Examinations 
close Wednesday, February 2nd, 1921. 

Specimen Theory Papers set in Bie years (Local 
Centre or School) can be obtained on application. 
Price 6d. per annual set, post free. 

The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable at The R.A.M. or The R.C.M. for two or three 


years. 
Syllabuses A and B, entry forms, and any further 
information will be sent post free on application to— 


JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
14 and 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1 


Telegrams : “Associa, London.” "Phone: Museum 1710. 


THE INCORPORATED SOCIETY 
OF MUSICIANS. | 


Founded 1882. Incdrporated 1892. 


OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 

The Society claims the interest and support of 
heh Teacher of Music in its work of organisation, 
which, owing to recent legislation, has now become a 
necessity to the Profession if the interests of the 
a ig Musicians of the country are to be safe- 


ADVANTAGE OF MEMBERSHIP. 

An Annual Conference. 

Sectional Meetings. 

Benevolent Fund 

Orphan Fund. 

Register of Members (Annual). 

al advice and assistance on all matters affecting 
the fession. 

Membership of the Sti | is accepted by the 
Teachers’ Registration Council as an ‘‘ Attainment ” 
in the case of Private Teachers who apply for Regis- 
tration before January Ist, 1921. 

Nomination Forms and all further particulars 
may be obtained from the GENERAL SECRETARY. 


No. 24B, BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE | I.S.M., 19, Berners Street, Lonpon, W.1. 
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Normal Corr. College. 


(FounpEpD 1889.) 


EXAMINATIONS 
FOR WHICH THE NORMAL 
PREPARES. 


A.C.P. and L.C.P. 
College of Preceptors. 
Professional Prelim. 
Froebel. 

L.L.A. 

Pupil Teachers. 
Preliminary Certif. 
Certificate. 

Oxford & Camb. Locals. 


' County Scholarships. 
| Matriculation. 
Degree Examination. 
Hygiene. 
Languages. 
Music. 
' Science and Art. 
| Other Qualifying 
l Exams. 


SEND FOR NORMAL GUIDE. 
Cr. 8vo. 72 pages. Price 6d. net. 


To readers of tbis paper on 
i FREE. receipt of 2d. to cover postage. 


47, MrLrorbd Roap, East Dutwicn, S.E. 22, 
and 110, AVONDALE SQuaRrr, Lonpon, S.E. 1. 


WAR MEMORIAL TABLETS 


of beautiful design are executed by 


F. OSBORNE & CO., LTD., 
27, Eastcastie 8t., Oxford 8t., London, W.1 
Send for Book 29. 


JOINT SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, Ltd., 
9, Brunswick Square, W.C.1. 


This Agency is under the direction of a Committee 
representing the following leading Educational 
Associations :— 

HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION ef HEAD MASTERS. 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
TEACHERS’ GUILD. 

ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS. 


REGISTRAR : Mr. E. A. VIRGO. 


The object of this Ag is to render assistance 
ata ae aa cost to Masters seeking appoint- 
ments. The lowest possible fees are therefore 
charged. 
Interviews by appointment from 12 noon to 1-30 
p.m., and from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m. : on Saturdays from 
11 a.m. to 12-30 p.m. 


A PROSPECTUS will be sent on application. 


JOINT AGENCY for WOMEN TEACHERS 


OaKLEY HoUsE, 
14, 16, and 18, BLoomsBury STREET, Lonpon, W.C. 1. 


Under the management of a Committee 
appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, College of 
Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, 
Association of Assistant Mistresses, and 
Welsk County Schools Association. 


THis AGENCY has been established for the 
purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
without unnecessary cost. All fees have therefore 
been calculated on the lowest basis to cover the 
working expenses. 
No Registration Fees are charged to members of 
the ante Associations, and their Commissions are 
reduced. 


Hours for Interviews: 


11-30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11-30 a.m. to I p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m. 


When Yess; specia] appointments should be 
arranged. 
REGISTRAR : Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


WOLSEY 
HALL, 
OXFORD. 


POSTAL TUITION 


For The London University 
MATRIC., INTER., & FINAL 
B.Sc.. B.Sc. (Econ.), B.D., B.Com. 


OA RO 


On Application to 


DEPARTMENT E.T. 1. 
MARIA GREY TRAINING 
COLLEGE ror WOMEN TBACHERS in 
SECONDARY, anNnpD 
SCHOOLS. 


RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
In connection with the London University and recog- 
nised by the Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate. 


HIGH, PREPARATORY 


PRINCIPAL. : 
Miss KATHERINE L. JOHNSTON, 
B.A. London, M.A. Sheffield, Girton College Moral 
Sciences Tripos, Cambridge Teachers’ 
Training Certificate. 


Students admitted in January and September to 
repare for the London and Cambridge Teachers’ 


Froebel Union. 

Demonstration School attached to the College; 
and practice for students in neighbouring schools 
under the supervision of specialists. 

Tuition fees £24. A number of Scholarships from 
£8 to £24 offered to Students with a Degree or its 
equivalent. Loan Fund. Special grants to Honours 
Students of £28 towards Hostel fees, or £15 if living in 
rooms. 

Particulars of College Hall and Registered Lodgings 
can be obtained from the Principat at the Maria 
ne re Salisbury Road, Brondesbury, .London, 


—_---- -c a= 
Scholarship Tenable at the 
JAQUES-DALCROZE INSTITUTE, 
GENEVA. 


The Dalcroze Society offers £250 for a year, open 
to candidates (men or women) who have completed 
a course of specialised music study and are engaged in 
teaching a musical subject. For information apply 
to the Hon. Secretary. Broome House, Didsbury. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 
ART MASTERS 


Patron: 
His Most Gracious MAJESTY THE KING. 


SCHOOL DRAWING CERTIFICATE FOR 
TEACHERS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
The Examination$ are held iu May. 

— Entries close on March 24th. — 


EXAMINATIONS IN DRAWING FOR 
SECONDARY AND OTHER SCHOOLS. 


The Examinations are held in June. 
Entries ciose May 10th. 


‘NTERNAL EXAMINATIONS IN SCHOOLS 
OF ART AND ART CLASSES. 
Dates are arranged to suit individual Schools. 
Copies of these schemes and forms 


of application may be obtained on 
— application to the Secretary, — 


ALFRED SHUTTLEWORTH, 
AR.CA., 


45, Bedford Row, London, W.C. i1. 


ploma and the Higher Certificate of the National - 


ALEX. W. BAIN, B.A., B.8c. (Hons, 
F.1.C., F.C.8., 


University TUTOR, LECTURER, 

Heed of the Chemical Department, City of Londou 

College, Member of the Council of the College of 
Preceptors, 


prepares Students for 
MATRICULATION, . 
PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY. 
DIPLOMA & DEGREE EXAMINATIONS. 


29 years’ unbroken record of over 2,700 successes. 
Preparation in SMALL CLASSES or by 
PRIVATE TUITION or by CORRESPONDENCE. 
Write fully to the PRINCIPAL, or Call personally, at 
THE CENTRAL TUTORIAL CLASSES, 
Vernon House, 


AND EXAMINER, 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD 


Training College for Women Secondary Teachers 


RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 

BY THE OXFORD DELEGACY, AND BY THE 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY SYNDICATE FOR 
SECONDARY TRAINING. 


Principal : 
MISS E.M. TALBOT, Oxf. Hon. Sch. Class 1. 


Students are prepared for the Oxford 
Teachers’ Diploma; and the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate. 


Fees for the three Terms, 
from 75 to 100 Guineas. 


Scholarships of £40 may be awarded to 
Honours. Graduates who satisfy the 
conditions. Scholarships of £12 may be 
awarded to Pass Graduates. There is a 
Loan Fund. Students may borrow sums 
to be repaid within three years. 


Particulars and Prospectuses may be obtained trom 
THE PRINCIPAL. 


UNIVERSITY or St. ANDREWS. 
L.L.A. DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN. 


The attention of Candidates is drawn to the Ordinary 
and Honours Diplomas for Teachers, which are 
strongly recommended as suitable for those who are 
or intend to be teachers. 


Examinations are held at Aberdeen, Bedford, 
Belfast, Birmingham, Blackburn, Brighton, Bristol, 
Cambridge, Cardiff, Croydon, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Exeter, Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Middlesbrough, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford. Plymouth, St. Andrews, 
Sheffield, Southampton, and several other towns. 


Information regarding the Examinations may 
be obtained from the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, 
The University, St. Andrews. 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE. 


EVENING COURSES specially 
adapted for teachers and others en- 
gaged during the day, who desire to 
study for the degree of the 
UNIVERSITY of LONDON, 
in the Faculties of Arts and Science, 
and for the Geography Diploma. 


Facilities are also provided for 
Post-Graduate and Research Work. 


Calendar 1/-, by post 1/4. Prospectus free. 


Birkbeck College, G.F. TROUP-HORNE, 
E.C.4. Secretary. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL & 
SCHOLASTIC BUREAU. 


EXERCISE BOOKS, &c. 


We have a large stock of excellent single 
ruled books, 40 pages, at 36/- per gross, 
carriage forward. ‘These are selling retail 
at 6d. each to-day. Also a cheaper book, 
60 pages, suitable for pencil work. at the 
same price. Sample of either book, 4d. 
post free. 


BLACKBOARD CHALKS. 
1/4 per gross 


Particulars of other lines will be sent on 
application. 


CAPS, BADGES, TIES, etc. 


Quotations will be gladly sent free on 
receipt of particulars. Our GIRLS 
TURBANS, for winter use, very smart, 
and are selling rapidly. Prices from 
42/- per doz. according to colour and 
quality. We also have a metal enamelled 
Prefect Badge, 21/6 per doz., in various 
colours; sample 3/- post free, returnable. 
We shall appreciate enquiries for football 
knickers, hose, etc. 


We advise orders to be placed at once for 
Curacoa Straw Hats. Price 51/- per doz. 


DESKS, BLACKBOARDS, 
BOOKSHELVES, etc. 


The “ Fairfield ’’ Desk, our own design, 
is unique and greatly appreciated. We 
used them in our own school ten years ago. 
They are commodious, strong and 
remarkably light: The * Examination” 
Desk folds up and is particularly useful 
where space is limited. Samples of these 
and other desks are kept at this office. 

The ‘* Dead Black” (for reviving old 
boards) is a great success and we are 
receiving repeat orders. One tin will 
cover 60 square feet: price 5/9 post free. 


SCHOOL PRINTING. 


Our work is giving satisfaction as regards 
both quality and price. Wecan undertake 
anything from a simple leaflet to an 
elaborate prospectus. Quotations free. 


SERVICE. 


Prospectuses compiled from data supplied. 
Time-tables arranged. Advertising cam- 
paigns organised. Advice given on all 
matters connected with the conduct and 
management of schools. Terms on appli- 
cation. Assistant Masters, Mistresses, 
Matrons supplied. 


INSURANCE OF PUPILS, 
PENSIONS for TEACHERS 


and all other Insurance business. 


INTRODUCTION OF 


PUPILS. 


We shall be glad to hear from any Prin- 
cipal who has room for boarders in any 
part of the country. 


1 & 2, SICILIAN HOUSE, 


SICILIAN AVENUE, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C. 1. 
Phone: Museum 6294, 


Second-hand School Books 


Please write for Catalogue to 


GEORGE OVER, 
Educational Bookseller, RUGBY 


i 


POSTS VACANT. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF 
STOKE-ON-TRENT EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


LONGTON HIGH SCHOOL. 

An ASSISTANT MASTER required for January next 
to take Chemistry in the Middle and Lower Forms of 
the school. 

A Graduate of a British University required, with 
Secondary School experience. Good — discipline 
essential, 

It is probable that the forthcoming Burnham Scale 
will be adopted in its entirety when the Burnham 
Report is issued. 

Form of application, which should be returned duly 
filled up not later than 13th November, 1920, may be 
obtained on receipt of stamped addressed envelope 
from 

R. P. G. WILLIAMSON, 
Director of Education. 


Education Offices. Town Hall, 


Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent, October 25th, 1920. 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


CENTRAL MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND 
CRAFTS. 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. 


WANTED, in JANUARY next, a fully qualified 
‘MASTER to teach the GENERAL SUBJECTS of a 
Special Three Years’ Course established for Boys 
who wish to enter one of the local Art Industries. 
Scale £180—f£10 and £15— 360, plus War Allowances 
according to the decision of the City Council (at 
present £74 per annum). Scale under revision. 
Commencing salary according to qualifications and 
exptrience. Forms of application may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Central Municipal School of Arts 
and Crafts, Margaret Street, Birmingham, and should 
be returned to him not later than the 8th November, 
1920. 
P. D. INNES, 
Chief Education Ofħcer. 


LONDON ORPHAN SCHOOL, 
WATFORD. 
WANTED in January: 
(1) RESIDENT ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach 


English throughout the School, and some 
Scripture. 


(2) RESIDENT ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach 
Botany, Geography, Nature Study, and Physics. 


Experience essential; degree desirable. Church- 
women. Salary in each case according to qualifica- 
ious and experience. 


Apply to the Head Mistress: Miss HAINES. 


WANTED, JANUARY, 1921.—Form Mistress for 
small Junior Class in Girls’ Boarding School in Surrey. 
Usual subjects, except French ; also some Mathematics 
in higher forms. Degree essential. Training or 
previous School experience desirable. Salary from 
£100 to £130, resident, according to qualifications.— 
Apply, with references, Box 171, c/o EDUCATIONAL 
Times, 27, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 


DENMARK. 


THE ENGLISH SCHOOL (GIRLS), NYSTED. 


`. WANTED at once, Teacher for Dancing, Sport, and 


Gymnastics. 
Apply, stating qualifications and salary required 


_ to PRINCIPAL. 


‘THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 
OF MANCHESTER. 
FACULTY OF EDUCATION. 


The Council invite applications for a LECTURE- 
SHIP IN EDUCATION. The gentleman appointed 
must be competent to act as a Tutor to a group of 
Men students. Further particulars can be obtained 
from the REGISTRAR, to whom applications should be 
sent not later than November 6th. 
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POSTS 


VACANT. 
ROYAL AIR FORCE SCHOOLS 


OF TECHNICAL TRAINING (BOYS). 


Applications are invited for a number of vacancies in 
GRADE IHI (ASSISTANT MASTERS) on the Civilian 
Educational Staff of the School for Boy Mechanics at 
the undermentioned Royal Air Force Station— 


CRANWELL, near SLEAFORD, LINCS. 

The subjects of instruction include Practical Mathe- 
matics, Applied Mechanics, General Physics, Drawing 
and English (language, literature, geography, history 
and civics). 


Candidates must possess a University degree or 
equivalent qualification and will be required to teach 
either (1) Mathematics and Science, or (2) English, 
preferably with Mathematics or Science as a subsidiary 
subject. 


The Salary Scales. to which the full Civil Service 
bonus will be added, are as follows :— APPROXIMATE 
RATE WITH 

CURRENT BONUS 

(SUBJECT TO 


BASIC SCALE. VARIATION). 
Grade I (Head- £450—20—(550 £757—£904 
master). 
Grade II (Senior £250—10—{£300 £464—£757 
master) 15—f£450 
Grade ITT (Assistant £150—10—£200 £308— £611 
master) 15—£350 


In fixing the initial rates of salary in appointments to 
Grade JIH allowance may be made for previous experi- 
ence of a suitable character up to a maximum of 10 
years (ten increments of the scale). , 

For those who complete three or more years of 
service there will be a scheme of deferred pay in lieu of 
pension. 

Candidatzs who are selected to fill these vacancies 
will be expected to take up the duties of their appoint- 
ments at the end of the Christmas vacation. 

Applications for appointment must be made on the 
appropriate Form (A.M.69) which can be obtained 
from the SECRETARY, Air Ministry, Kingsway, W.C.2. 


CITY OF SHEFFIELD 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
PUPIL TEACHER CENTRE. 


The Committee require a WOMAN TUTOR IN 
PHYSICAL TRAINING for the above Institution. 

Salary according to training, qualifications, and 
experience. 

Applications, to be made on forms which may be had 
from the undersigned on receipt of a stamped, addressed 
foolscap envelope, should be completed and returned 


at once. 
PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Education Office, Sheffield, Director of Education. 
October, 1920. 


CITY OF SHEFFIELD 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


CITY TRAINING COLLEGE 
(PHYSICAL TRAINING). 


A ONE YEAR COURSE FOR THE TRAINING OF 
ORGANISING SUPERINTENDENTS AND 
INSTRUCTORS IN PHYSICAL TRAINING 
(approved by the Board of Education) 

will open in January, 1921. 


This course has been designed to meet the shortage 
of men qualified to fill an increasing number of 
responsible pósts of unlimited scope as Organisers of 
Physical Training. 

Certified Masters particularly who have added this 


. training to their equipment are required by Local 


Education Authorities throughout the country. 

Students are accommodated in well-appointed 
hostels in the best residential suburb, and within easy 
distance of the North Derbyshire Moors. 

Fee for Course '-— {£21 (covering Tuition, Examina- 
tion, Board, and Residence.) 

Forms of application and Prospectus may be 
obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL OF THE 
CoLLEGE, Collegiate Crescent, Shefheld. 


PERCIVAL SHARP, 


14th October, 1920. Director of Education. 


WANTED.—English Master or Mistress for Private 
Boys’ College in Malta to teach English and Mathe- 
matics up to Standard of Oxford Senior. Preference 
given to Candidate with University Degree.— Apply, 
stating qualifications, experience, aye and salary 
required, to the Principal, Flores College, Valetta, 
Malta, 
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COUNCIL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


Applications are invited from suitably qualified men 
for the position of ORGANISING INSTRUCTOR of 
PHYSICAL TRAINING. Salary: £400 per annum 
and travelling allowance. Applications, giving full 
details of genera] education, special training, experi- 
ence, and copies of testimonials, should be sent before 
November 10th, to 
W. A. BROCKINGTON, 
Director of Education. 
33, Bowling Green Street, 
Leicester. 


FOR SALE. 


SUFFOLK. 


OR SALE, with immediate possession, moderate 
sized COUNTRY MANSION with Grounds, 
particularly adapted for an Institution, Home 

or School, or Private Residence. 

For full particulars apply J. BIRMINGHAM, 

Agent, Bury St. Edmunds. 


Land 


SUITABLE FOR A SCHOOL, HOTEL, OR 
PRIVATE RESIDENCE:— SCOTLAND. 


FIFE, ELIE, overlooking the Sea. 


TO BE SOLD. A substantially built Residence 
with private exit to the beach. t adjoins the golf 
links, and contains five reception rooms, nine bed- 
rooms, two dressing rooms, two servants’ bedrooms. 
two bathrooms, and otfices. Stabling, garage, coach- 
man's house and cottage. Detached kitchen garden, 
tennis court. In all 1} acres. 

Agents: Messrs. Knight, Frank and Spee 90, 
Princes Street, Edinburgh. E.2086. 


SPECIAL APPEAL TO 


FOR SALE. 


Suitable for a “College, Institution or Hydropathic, 
in one of the healthiest districts within casy reach 
of the English Lakes. 


CONISHEAD PRIORY, 
LANCASHIRE, 


Situated on Western Shore of Morecambe Bay. about 
2 miles from the Town of Ulverston, and extending 
to an area of about 


150 Acres. 


CONISHEAD PRIORY occupies an ideal position 
overlooking Morecambe Bay and is situated amidst 
delizhttul surroundings, the Gardens and well timbered 
Grounds running down to the Sea Shore. 
resent Building, on the site of the Priory 

eae in the reign of Henry II. is in the Gothic 
manner, with old oak carving and suitable decoration, 
and includes the following accommodation :—Large 
Lounge Hall, the Cloisters (from which the principal 
rooms open), Library, Recreation room, Two Dining 
rooms, Drawing room, Oak room, and over 80 bedrooms. 

Splendid Bathroom accommodation, both Sea and 
Fresh Water. Gas. 

Good Stabling and Garage. 
Extensive and wel] laid out Gardens. Tennis Courts. 
Bowling and Croquet Greens. Home Farm. 
Golf Course 7 minutes’ walk from Priory. 
and Sea Bathing. 

For further particulars apply to— 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK AND Rury, 90, Princes 
Street, Edinburgh. 


Boating 


THE 
ENGLISH FOLK DANCE SOCIETY. 


Hon. Director: Ceci, J. SHARP. 


— A Vacation School of — 
FOLK SONG and DANCE 
will be held at CHELSEA, from 
Dec. 29th to Jan. 4th inclusive. 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Secretary, 
7, Sicilian House, Sicilian Avenue, W.C. 1. 


PARTNERSHIP. 


PARTNERSHIP and control of leading Midland 
Private School open to capable Lady with very small 
capital or connection of boarders.—Write ‘* Westem," 
6, Woodstock Avenue, Golder’s Green, London. 


BOOKS Second-hand and New. 


1,000,000 vols. on every abec in stock. 
Mention Wants. 
Books Purchased. 


FOYLE, 121/5, Charing Cross Road, 
LONDON. : 


Catalogues Free. 


Books on Approval. 


The finest imaginative workmanship 
in 


MEMORIALS. 


TABLETS, Cast, Engraved, and in 
Enamel. 


CALVARIES 
and 
STAINED GLASS WINDOWS. 


H. H. MARTYN & CO. LTD., 


CHELTENHAM, 


and 5, Grafton St. (off Bond St.), 
LONDON, W. 1. 


MASTERS & MISTRESSES 


THE “ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 


AND THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


NEED HELP 


You can do so much by telling the pupils of the good 
work which is being done. 


Will you arrange a regular collection in your School? 


Any information on the Society’s work will be gladly 
furnished on application. 


A Lecturer will be sent if so desired. 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 

President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

Vice-President: ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLICOE. 

Chairman and Treasurer: C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 

Chairman of ‘‘ Arethusa "| Committee: HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries : 


H. BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G. COPELAND. 
London Offices 
Shaftesbury Homes and ‘Arethusa’ Training Ship, 
164, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 2. 


London Hospital Medical College 


The Medical College of the London Hospital is fully equipped to meet 
modern requirements. he various departments are under the direct 
control of University Professors and Lecturers, who devote their time 
entirely to work in their Department and who are assisted by a number of 
Demonstrators. The Hospital contains 933 beds and is the largest General 
Hospital in England. Its position in the neighbourhood of the extensive 
docks, factories, and workshops of the East of London renders it for acci- 
dents one of the largest Hospitals in the world. The Wards, Out-patient 
and Special Departments present a wide field for clinical instruction, and 
atford exceptional opportunities for acquiring an extensive and practical 
knowledge of all phases of disease. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. 
33 Scholarships and Prizes are awarded annually, including four 
Entrance Scholarships. 


FEES. 
lntermediate and Final Courses: 
Entrance Fee 
Annual Fee 
Final Course: 
Entrance Fee 10 guineas. 
Annual Fee 40 guineas. 


SPECIAL COURSES AND REVISION CLASSES 
are held in Anatomy, Physiology, Pharmacology and Pathology for 
the M.B. and Fellowship Examinations. 


RESIDENT APPOINTMENTS 
are more numerous than at any other Hospital in the Kingdom. 


RESEARCH FUNDS i 
of over £26,000 give unrivalled facilities for Medical Research. 


ATHLETICS, RESIDENCE, Etc. 
A Clubs’ Union with an Athletic Ground of thirteen acres, Students’ 
Hostel on Hospital Grounds, College Dining Hall, etc. 


40 guineas. 


A Prospectus giving full particulars may be obtained from the Dean: 


Prof. WILLIAM WRIGHT, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.CS., 
Mile End, E. 1. 
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Truman a Knightley 


=——SCHOLASTIC AGEN T Sm 


ASSISTANT MASTERS 
ASSISTANT MISTRESSES 
LADY MATRONS 


Messrs. Truman and Knightley have already received instruc- 
tions regarding a large number of vacancies for January in 
Public and Private schools at home and abroad, and will 
be glad to hear from candidates free for appointments then. 


There is no charge for Registration. 


The requirements of each applicant receive careful considera- 
tion and attention, and the commission charged to those 
for whom an appointment is secured is very moderate. 


SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 


Ladies and Gentlemen seeking partnerships in, or to take over 
schools of their own, should communicate personally with 


Mr. TRUMAN, who undertakes all negotiations connected with the 
Transfer of Schools, and who is in a position to offer assistance 
and sound advice to purchasers, to whom no charge is made. 


OFFICES: 


158-162, Oxford St., London, W.1. 


Telegrams: “ TUTORESS, PHONE, LONDON.” Telephone: MUSEUM 4440 (2 lines). 
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SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, 
MATHEMATICAL, 
and SCIENTIFIC 

BOOKS ete 
Always a large Stock of 


Second-hand Books at 
about half prices. 


Keys and 


Translations. 


1854. 


SCHOOLS 
SUPPLIED. 


BOOKS 
BOUGHT 


— 


J. Poole & Co. 


104 Charing Cross Rd., 
LONDON, W.C. 


1646 Gerrard 
New and Second-band. All Inquiries answered 


Telephone No. 


EXAMINATION PAPER 


USED BY 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


In strict accordance with the EEr requirements. Ruled both sides. 
Packed in Reams of ne: Sheets si per rer 6s. 6d 
13s. 
ANSWER BOOKS FOR EXAMINATIONS IN BOOK- KEEPING. 
Senior, 3 Books 1/10 ; Junior, 3 Books 1/10 ; Preliminary ,3 Books 1/10. 
Music Paper. 
(POSTAGE EXTRA.) REMITTANCES SHOULD ACCOMPANY ORDER. 


F. W. SHELBOURNE & Co., Wholesale & Retail Stationers, 
63, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


Telephone: Holborn 690. 


SAVE 50%, OF YOUR TIME 


by ot onining your NEW BOOKS through Mr. John Davis, 
can always secure good second-hand copies of 
vir? A out of stock at the Publishers. 


Extract from letter :— 


“I am preparing a further order for you as I am well 


pleased with your past efforts to secure for me what I wanted, and with your invariable | 


courtesy.” 


MR. JOHN DAVIS, 


Successor to Mr, Thomas Laurie, 


13, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


DRILL OR ‘DRILL OR GYM SHOES. _ SHOES. 


Plain Canvas, Rubber Soles, in White or Black, sizes 10 to 1 at 3/11, 2 to 7 at 4/6 
The ‘ ‘ Secondary ” Shoe, best quality, in Black only, Stout Rubber Soles, 
sizes 2 to 7, at 5/11 
The “ College ” Gymnasium Shoe, Black or White Canvas, Chrome Soles, 
sizes 11 to | at 5/11, 2 to7 at 6/11 
SPECIAL PRICES for QUANTITY orders. 


New Terms Price List sent to Principals on request. 


MADDOCK & SON, Sports and Games Shoe Makers, 
33, ELYSTAN STREET, CHELSEA, S.W.3. 


“Seeing a thing is worth a hundred descriptions.” 


SCHOOL COMPETITION ESSAY. 


Underwood & Underwood, Ltd., 
the World Stereographers and 
Educational Photographers, have 
pleasure in offering a prize of 


TWO GUINEAS IN EACH COUNTY 


for the best Scholar’s Essay on the 
subject : 
‘s Why are Two Eyes better than One and why are 
Stereograph; better than Ordinary Photographs ?”’ 


Additional Awards to the Winning 
School in each County, and to 
the Winning County. 


CLOSING DATE——~DECEMBER 5th. 


Fuller particulars from 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, LIMITED, 


104, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


“ARS VIVENDI” SYSTEM 


INTRODUCES INTO HUMAN EVOLUTION 
A NEW PRINCIPLE. 


Discovery of the Respiratory Use of the Cranial Sinuses.. 


IT IS NATURE’S SEGRET OF VITALITY. 


Breathing becomes copious and easy, 
the voice full and the walk buoyant. 


Special Treatment without need of Operations 


for Nasal Catarrh, Throat Weakness, 
and Difficulty in Breathing. Alsofor Ner- 
vous Affections in adults and children. 


ADENOIDS 


Prevented and, in majority of cases, Cured even in 
advanced stages without surgical operation—by unique 
combination of manipulation, sound vibration and vocal 
exercises, and “ Ars Vivendi” - breathing. 
No Pain or Inconvenience caused to the Child. 

This principle revolutionises and reconstructs present 
methods, furnishing the Key to Increase of Living 
Energy and Development of the human form to a 
higher type. 


For further particulars apply 


Mr. Arthur Lovell, 94, Park $t., Mayfair, W.1 
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PATON'S LIST | 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS 


24th ANNUAL EDITION NOW PREPARING. 


An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. 


EVERY YEAR THOUSANDS OF PARENTS 
CONSULT THIS BOOK. 


Dear Mr. Paton, i F NATIONAL LIBRARY OF IRELAND, 
I shall be much obliged DuBLIN.—‘“‘This important pub- 
if you will insert my advt. lication occupies a prominent 
again in your List of Schools. place re our une Room, and 
At any price it is cheap, for moira yoann oe ere 
I know I get many more 
pupils than I can trace from 
your List. I know I have 
you to thank for the pros- 
perity of my school. 


“ I have much pleasure in re- 
newing the advertisement in 
your excellent Guide, and should 
like to take the opportunity to 
express to you my best thanks 
for the invaluable help of your 


| Agency.” 
ye f 
“ Please insert my pages as PATONS i! “I enclose order form; duly 
) signed. I am more than 
EIST OF SCHOOLS 


usual. I believe I get more 


pupils from that than from any grateful for the excellent service 


your Agency does my school.” 


other source.” AND: TUTORS 
1920 : f “I am returning the adver- 
| tisement at once with a little 
addition, . . . We have this 


“ When I first came here I 
spent over {50 in six months 
advertising in the leading papers 
—result, one boy. Then I came 
under your Agency—result, a 
steady stream of boarders 
every term, more than filling up 
the vacancies caused by boys 
leaving. I have already had to 
open another dormitory, and am 
on the point of ‘ venturing ’ on 
another boarding house.” 


term four pupils introduced by 
you, and I am much obliged to 
you for your help. It makes all 
the difference in these difficult 
days whether one has a full 
school or not.” 


PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS: 1920. 


“I find it most useful to my 
patients when seeking informa- 
tion about sending their boys 
and girls away, and have kept 
a copy in my waiting-room for 
some years. 


Specimen Copy and full particulars sent free 
of charge to Head Masters and Head Mistresses. 


J ° & J ° PATON 9 Educational Agents, 


143, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. cena sos. 
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TEACHERS REGISTRATION COUNCIL. 


REPRESENTATIVE OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION. 
(Constituted by Order in Council, 29th February, 1912.) 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Teachers are reminded that on the 


Ist JANUARY, 1921, THE PERMANENT 
CONDITIONS OF REGISTRATION 


will come into force. Applicants for Registration will then be required 
to produce evidence of attainments, Training in Teaching, and Ex- 
perience as prescribed by the Council. 


UNTIL THE 31st DECEMBER, 1920, 


however, a Teacher may apply for admission to the Register on the 
ground of satisfactory experience, but in the case of Teachers working 
in public elementary schools they must have been recognized by the 
Board of Education as certificated teachers before being eligible to 
apply. Private teachers are required to produce evidence of satisfactory 
attainments in addition to experience in teaching. 


All qualified Teachers who are not already registered should apply 
at once for full particulars and a form of application, which may 
be obtained from 


THE SECRETARY, 
Teachers Registration Council, 

47, Bedford Square, 
LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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Messrs. GRIFFITHS, POWELL & SMITH, 


Educational and School Transfer Agents. 


(ESTABLISHED OVER 80 YEARS.) 


a> Please note new Address: 


12 & 13, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


GROUND FLOOR, 
For many years at 34, Bedford Street, Strand, and 22, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


Telegraphic Address -‘‘ Scholasque, Westrand, London.” Telephone—Gerrard 7021. 


Head Masters and Principals of Preparatory and other Schools desirous of engaging 
University and other qualified English or Foreign, Resident or Non-Resident Masters, can have 
eligible Candidates introduced to them (free of charge) by stating their requirements to 
MESSRS. GRIFFITHS, POWELL AND SMITH. 


Assistant Mistresses and Governesses introduced. Also Lady Matrons and House- 
keepers. No charge to Principals. 

Schools transferred and valued. Partnerships arranged. No charge unless 
sale effected. List of Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and School Partnerships for sale sent gratis 
to intending purchasers, to whom no commission is charged. Several intending purchasers 
with capital up to £8,000. 


Pupils introduced to Preparatory and other Schools. 


The Future Career Association, 
ratte Roland House, South Kensington, S.W. 7. 2951252 


Kensington. 


Director: H. BECKER. Secretary: D. W. HUGHES. 


INFORMATION DEPARTMENT. 


Specialises in and supplies Expert Advice as to Courses of Study, Cost, Prospects and Advantages of all Careers 
and Occupations at Home and Abroad. Further particulars from the Secretary. 


SCHOLASTIC APPOINTMENTS DEPARTMENT. 


Department Director—Mr. H. I. A. Wimberley, M.A. (Oxon), who has had exceptionally wide experience in 
Educational work, both scholastic and administrative, at home and in the Colonies. 


The Future Career Association, having on its membership roll the Headmasters of the leading Public, Secondary 
and Preparatory Schools, University Tutors and Education Officials at Home and Overseas, possesses unusual- 
facilities for securing the best remunerated scholastic and tutorial Appointments for qualified University men and 
women. No Registration Fee. 


GENERAL APPOINTMENTS DEPARTMENT. 
Negotiates and arranges Appointments in every kind of business for Juniors as well as Partnerships and Positions 
of Responsibility. 

SCHOOL CONVEYANCING DEPARTMENT. 


This Department is under the direction of Mr. F. C. Needes, B.A., whose experience, advice and assistance are 
unreservedly placed at the disposal of Purchasers free of charge. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


MODERN INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
By J. W. MELLOR, D.Sc. With 334 Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


The book has been written from the modern standpoint, and, in consequence, the more recently established principles of 
physical chemistry have been woven with the facts generally taught in chemistry classes in Universities, Technical 
Institutes, and other Schools. 


INTRODUCTION TO MODERN INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
By J. W. MELLOR, D.Sc. With 232 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


This book can be regarded as an abridgment of the author's ‘‘ Modern Inorganic Chemistry,” in a simpler dress, and it 
has been adapted to suit beginners in chemistry. 


HIGHER MATHEMATICS FOR STUDENTS OF CHEMISTRY & PHYSICS. 


With Special Reference to Practical Work. By J. W. MELLOR, D.Sc. With Diagrams. 8vo. 218. net. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Í 


By G. S. NEWTH, F.L.C., F.C.S. With 155 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


MANUAL OF CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, QUALITATIVE & QUANTITATIVE. 


By G. S. NEWTH, F.L.C., F.C.S. With 102 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


CHEMICAL LECTURE EXPERIMENTS. 


By G. S. NEWTH, F.LC., F.C.S. With 230 IHustrations. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


A SCHOOL FLORA. 


For the use of Elementary Botanical Classes. By W. MARSHALL WATTS, D.Sc. (Lond.). With 205 Hlustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


LES LETTRES PROVINCIALES DE BLAISE PASCAL. 


Edited by H. F. STEWART, D.D., Fellow and Przlector in French Studies, Trinity College, Cambridge. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. Paper Covers, 7s. 6d. net; cloth, 8s. 6d. net. Also an EpiTrion de Luxe, limited to roo copies, 21s. net. 


(Manchester University Publication). 
THE CHILD VISION. 


Being a Study in Mental Development and Expression. By DOROTHY TUDOR OWEN, B.A., M.Ed. (Mrs. DOUGLAS 
TRUMAN). With an Introduction by R. L. ARCHER, M.A., Professor of Education in the University College of North 
Wales, Bangor. With 4 Hlustrations in Colour. Crown 8vo. 68. 6d. net. (Manchester University Publication.) 


EXPERIMENTAL EDUCATION. 


By ROBERT R. RUSK, M.A., Principal Lecturer in Theory of Education to the St. Andrews Provincial Committee for 
the Training of Teachers ; Examiner in Experimental Education in the University of Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


A PRIMER OF ENGLISH CITIZENSHIP. 


By FREDERIC SWANN, B.A., B.Sc. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
OUTLINES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By SIR SYDNEY J. CHAPMAN, K.C.B., M.A., M.Com., Professor of Political Economy and Dean of the Faculty of 
Commerce in the University of Manchester. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


THE GROWTH OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


By P. H. and A.C. KERR. With 4 Coloured Ulustrations, 63 Maps (4 of which are coloured), and other Hlustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 38. 


A FIRST HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


By Mrs. MANDELL CREIGHTON. With 33 IIustrations and 5 Coloured Maps. Crown Svo. 58. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON INTERMEDIATE SOURCE-BOOKS OF HISTORY. 
No. 1. ILLUSTRATIONS OF CHAUCER’S ENGLAND. 


Edited by DOROTHY HUGHES, M.A. With a Preface by A. F. POLLARD, M.A., Litt.D., Fellow of All Souls, and 
Professor of English History in the University of London. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A COMPLETE LIST OF ALL MESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO.’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS WILL BE SENT 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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NOTICE TO READERS. 


The December number of The Educational Times will contain an 
important article on Voluntary Day Continuation Schools, written by 
Mr. John Stott, Headmaster of the Leigh Technical School. There will 
also be the usual features, including the new column on Music, by 
Mr. Rupert Lee. 


f 


NOTICE TO WRITERS. 


The Editor is prepared to consider essays, sketches, or 
verse, provided that they are marked by originality or 
freshness of view. Accounis of successful teaching devices 
or efforts to introduce new methods in education will 
receive special attention. Articles submitted should not 
exceed 600, 1,200, or 1,800 words in length, according to 
the importance of the topic. The name and address of the 
writer should be written at the head of the first page and 
the number of words indicated. Articles, if declined, will 
not be returned unless they are sent with a stamped addressed 
envelope for this purpose. 


Address: 31, Museum Street, London, W.C. 1 


Address for Advertisements : 
27, Southampton Sireet, Strand, W.C. 2. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Scales of Salary. 

The long-expected and eagerly-awaited Reports of 
the Standing Joint Committees on Salaries have now 
been made public, and will be submitted in due course 
to the constituents of those who formed the “ panels ” 
of teachers and authorities. What kind of reception 
they will have from these bodies it is impossible to 
predict. There are “ last ditchers’’ in both camps. 
On some authorities there are men who declare that 
the expenditure on salaries must be cut down rather 
than increased. One chairman of notoriously “ high 
stomach ” has written to the Board threatening a 
strike of his committee, but as he omitted to consult 
his committee beforehand we may suppose that he will 
be appeased in the last ditch but one, or thereabouts. 
As for the teachers, those from the public elementary 
schools exhibit every possible divergence of opinion. 
The women supporters of equal pay have declared war 
a l’outrance on the Report because it suggests unequal 
pay. Some men teachers are dissatisfied because they 
think the suggested inequality is too small. Some 
class teachers are discontented because they find that 
the scale does not enable them to obtain salaries equal 
to those of head teachers. Those who are working in 
country schools are asking why they should be content 
with salaries lower than those paid in London or other 
towns. The scales proposed for secondary schools 
afford a smaller arena for fighting, but they provide 
ground for an equal-pay struggle and for opposition 
from those who are not willing to accept anything less 
than the minimum scale propounded by the associations 
as part of their policy. 


The Question of Acceptance. 

In this welter of conflicting views and demands it is 
necessary to have in mind the fact that Lord Burnham’s 
Committees are not legislative bodies, nor has the 
Board undertaken to carry into effect any proposals 
they may make. The committees are there for arbitra- 
tion, the discovery of a middle course which shall be 
practicable rather than ideal. It is a great gain to have 
an agreed minimum scale and to sweep away the multi- 
tude of varying scales hitherto in vogue. These are great 
steps towards a national basic scale for all teachers, 
such as ultimately we must have. The new proposals 
make for greater simplicity and will also make it easier 
than formerly for teachers to put forward a general case 
instead of spending their energies on separate districts 
or schools. It must not be supposed that these Reports 
embody the last word on the salaries question. The 
committees are not disbanded but will continue their 
work on the general problem, while dealing at first 
with the adjustments which will be necessary to ensure 
the smooth working of their present scheme. It is to 
be feared that the salaries now suggested will fail to 
attract any large number of recruits, 
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The Figures. 


The details of the scales proposed are too complicated 
to be described in brief space, but for certificated and 
College trained men teachers in elementary schools the 
minimum salary is £160, £172 10s., £182 10s., or £200, 
according to the scale adopted in the area. The maxi- 
mum figures are £300, £340, £380, and £425. For 
women of equal status the corresponding amounts are 
£150, £160, £170, £187 10s., with maxima of £240, £272, 
£304, and £340. On appointment to a headship the 
assistant teacher receives a promotion increment and 
thereafter proceeds by a special scale according to the 
size of the school, the highest salary obtainable by men 
being £637 10s., by women £510. For teachers in 
secondary schools the scales provide for graduate 
assistant masters a minimum of £240 a year outside 
London and £290 in the London area, rising by annual 
increments 6f £15 to £500 and £550 respectively. For 
graduate mistresses the figures are.{225 and £275, 
rising by the same increments to £400 and £440. For 
non-graduates the corresponding figures are £190, £210, 
by £12 10s. to £400 and £450, and £177 10s., £197 10s., 
by £12 10s. to £320 and £360. Certain qualifications 
in music and art are recognised as the equivalent of a 
pass degree, and it is proposed to advance the holders 
of a good honours degree by £25 on the minimum and 
£50 on the maximum salary. The Committee have 
found it impossible to devise a scale for headmasters 
and headmistresses, but they declare that the minimum 
salary should not be less than £600 for the former and 
£500 for the latter. 


London University Site. 


The Senate of London University have agreed to 
accept the Government proposals in regard to the site 
in Bloomsbury. The acceptance is hedged around by 
many conditions designed to insure the University 
against any monetary loss on the transfer, but there is 
reason for hoping that the Government will raise no 
serious difficulties and that in due time we shall have a 
suitable and dignified home for the University. The 
discussions which have taken place concerning the 
Bloomsbury site have tended to ignore the fact that a 
modern civic University cannot be a replica of Oxford 
or Cambridge. In no modern city—and in London 
least of all—can a University dominate the life of the 
place. It can permeate the intellectual and artistic 
life, take a leading part in educational work of all kinds, 
and serve as a useful antiseptic against commercialism. 
These tasks are not to be accomplished by an institution 
which holds itself aloof from the stream of municipal 
interests or refuses to consider in generous and whole- 
hearted fashion the needs of non-matriculated students. 
In London there are many Colleges and institutions, 
including especialy training colleges for teachers, 
which ought to be linked up with the University and 
encouraged to look upon the new headquarters in 
Bloomsbury as the centre of a true universitas or 
corporation of learners and teachers. 


Mr. Henry Arthur Jones Speaks. 


We ought perhaps to say that he speaks his mind, 
but the phrase would be too flattering. Mr. Jones is 
known to the public as having written a successful 
melodrama and several comedies, of which some were 
successful. He is now coming forward as an opponent 
of Mr. Fisher’s Education Act. His utterances on this 
topic are attuned to his previous occupation and exhibit 
a nice blending of the melodramatic and the comic, 
with an occasional slip into sheer banality. Mr. Jones 
is convinced that for the great majority of ,children 
education is useless. He would have them taught 
nothing beyond the rudiments and would consign them, 
as early and as strenuously as possible, to the position 
of Gibeonites, hewers of wood and drawers of water for 
the rest of the community, which of course includes 
himself. All this is familiar enough, and may be heard 
at any farmers’ ordinary on market days. It is merely 
the sign of uncritical thinking and of a refusal to learn 
what is actually done in our schools. Mr. Jones has 
probably never spent a day in a modern school or taken 
any trouble to find out the truth. He is in the same 
category as the stupid business man who condemns all 
our schools because he has had an unfortunate ex- 
perience with an office boy or because his wife cannot 
find a perfect cook. Popular education is wanting in 
many respects, but even with its defects it has accom- 
plished much. Its defects have done something towards 
making possible men like Mr. H. A. Jones and Lord 
Rothermere, both of whom now despise it. 


The Late Arthur Sidgwick. 


The death of Mr. Arthur Sidgwick after a long and 
trying illness recalls to many the memory of a great 
and inspiring teacher, a steadfast friend, and a man of 
unflagging zeal in causes which he held dear. Among 
these were the better training of teachers and the 
admission of women to academic and civic rights. 
Few men of his day had so clear a vision of what teaching 
should be, and his writings on the technique of the 
class-room are among the best that can be obtained 
even to-day, when his example has produced many 
text-books on teaching. His reputation as a scholar 
was world-wide, but for his friends the quality of his 
attainments showed itself most attractively in the ease, 
sometimes amounting to playfulness, with which he 
could handle his knowledge of the classics. For him 
it was true that ‘‘studies serve for delight,” and he was 
wholly free from pedantry, pomposity, and “‘stuffiness ” 
—those three perils that beset teachers everywhere and 
serve to make of learning something repulsive in the 
eyes of youth. It may be that a little more of pom- 
posity in his make-up would have gained for Arthur 
Sidgwick the positions for which he was pre-eminently 
fitted, for we live in a world which forever tends to 
mistake solemnity for seriousness and to think that 
nobody can be in deadly earnest who is not deadly dull. 
There are compensations, however, and Arthur Sidgwick 
will live in the memory of hosts of friends when herds 
of solemn pedants are forgotten. 
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Modern Education Exhibition. 


A correspondent writes: “ I visited the Exhibition 
of Modern Education at Caxton Hall on both of the 
days during which it was open, and was greatly im- 
pressed by what I saw. The specimens of work were 
of very high quality and showed that the independent 
schools are well able to hold their own in the application 
of modern methods of teaching. Further confirmation 
of this was provided by the series of demonstration 
lessons, which ranged through language teaching, 
history, geography, physical exercises, and other 
subjects of the curriculum. The Scouts from Plymouth 
displayed their powers ign splendid style and received a 
well-deserved commendation from Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell, the Chief Scout, who was present at the opening 
ceremony and made an excellent speech. Amon 
other visitors were the Bishop of .London, the Lady 
Mayoress, and Sir Philip Magnus. Although the offices 
of the Board of Education are close by I failed to discover 
the presence of any of His Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Schools or other august officials. Their absence is to 
be regretted, since the Exhibition would have served to 
show them that the work done in the schools outside 
their ken is in the best sense educational. Most of all, 
perhaps, was I impressed by the homelike atmosphere 
of the place. Pupils coming up for demonstration 
lessons and other exercises were notably free from any 
marks of barrack-room discipline. They were orderly 
as members of a well-trained family are orderly, and 
not disciplined like soldiers or convicts. This note of 
friendliness and good feeling between teachers and 
pupils was very pleasant to encounter, and I ascribe it 
to the fact that our independent schools have more 
‘elbow-room’ in their methods. There may be some 
inefficient private schools, but certainly there are many 
which are fit to take rank with the best of State 
schools.”’ 


TO MY (AMERICAN) DENTIST. 


O gentle, melancholy man 
To whom I owe—how many ? 
You ask me “‘Is it aching some ?”’ 
And “Did I hurt you any? ” 


I cannot think how one so mild 
Could choose to be a dentist. 

Was there no gentler art to which 
You might have been apprenticed ? 


Yet, but for you, I still should be 
` Nursing afflictions many ; 
My molars still be aching some ; 
The pain not stopping any! 


GERTRUDE VAUGHAN. 


EDUCATION IN ITALY AND THE 
NEW MINISTER OF EDUCATION. 


Education in Italy is entirely in the hands of the 
“ Ministero di pubblica istruzione,” and as a consequence 
conditions there are distinctly different from those ruling 
in this country. The Ministry of Education has the chief 
say in all matters even remotely affecting education, such 
as monuments and fine arts, where it collaborates with the 
higher direction in arranging the many collections housed 
in Italy. Theoretically every facility is granted the 
student, Italian or foreign, to study art and literature ; 
every museum, every excavation, every ruin is thrown 
open after the necessary certificates have been produced. 
But the great weakness of Italian education lies exactly in 
this too exclusive study of the past, and to the impartial 


§ foreign student the feeling must come that Italy would be 


better and stronger if this heritage of the centuries were 
destroyed and a new, clean, unencumbered world opened 
to examination and conquest. It is more than a life’s 
work to keep pace with archeological research, and no man 
can pretend to even a superficial knowledge of the varieties 
and developments of art and history exemplified in so 
many movements. Italian history is almost impossibly 
intricate, and no clear division exists between one civiliza- 
tion and another, between the Gothic culture and the 


` Aryan religion of the Romagna and the Norman-Moorish 


Civilization of the Mezzogiorno; all are merged in one 
another until a confusion exists even in thought. This 
difficulty could be removed at once by a proper evaluation 
of modern Italy as modern Italy, and not as a descendant 
of so many cultures, so many historical movements. 


The great weakness in Italian education is, then, this 
insistence on the past. The University Curriculum in the 
Faculty of Philosophy and Letters does not admit English, 
French, German into an integral part of the examinations 
for the Degree of “ Laurea,” but makes special courses of 
them to be studied only by those students who desire to 
qualify as teachers in modern languages. Their use has 
become frankly material and not cultural. From this 
point of view the Laurea, with its four-year studies in 
Italian Literature, Neo-Latin Language and Literature, 
Classical Literatures and comparative grammar of Neo- 
Latin and Classical Languages, Modern History, Philosophy, 
Linguistic and even Archeology, such as Pompeian 
Antiquities in Naples, represents a purely culture degree 
with no real value under modern conditions. It is ex- 
clusively Italian and Classical, and represents an effort to 
perpetuate medizval subjects in the Universities, to cope 
with the enormous artistic and literary heritage which the 
past has bequeathed without using that knowledge in the 
elucidation of modern problems. The result is that 
University culture has set fast in the old moulds, and no- 
thing short of a scholastic revolution will serve to break 
up that mould and release the eager spirit which to-day, 
more than ever before, frets within that prison. No doubt 
knowledge of Provencal, Spanish, Dantescan literature has 
an immeasurable value in attuning the mind to philological 
and literary research, but there is need now, not of research 
among the past movements in thought and history, but 
of a detailed international knowledge such as the Italian 
Universities under present conditions cannot supply. 
Education has fallen into a groove, and University learning 
has weakened in two ways—a too faithful reiteration of 
commonplace and a too minute examination of detail 
without any idea of synthesis, and a too superficial display 
of cleverness which has all the qualities of bad journalism. 
It is impossible to pick up an Italian newspaper or magazine 
without finding a liberal sprinkling of professors among 
the contributors. 
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This entry of the Universities into journalism does not 
mean that the level of journalism has been raised to their 
level, but rather that the Universities have descended to 
the journalistic level. Some minds have not a sufficiently 
‘arid texture to support a life-time of pedantic philological 
or archzological research, and some have never the con- 
centration necessary for disinterested, profound literary 
work. The only relief remains in journalism. This 
journalistic tendency of recent years has been practically 
forced on the younger school of ‘‘ Liberi Docenti ” by the 
emphasis laid by Boards of Advisors in the Ministry of 
Education on published work as necessary to appointment 
as a professor. One lecturer told me he had thirty publica- 
tions to his credit in three years. In addition to this 
“ Liberi Docenti’’ are so miserably paid that they must 
undertake outside work to live at all. 


The immediate result is appalling. Every University, 
every Liceo has developed into a monograph-producing 
factory. With this may be mentioned the fact that to 
obtain the ‘‘ Laurea ’’ each candidate must submit a thesis. 
Not only those sitting the “ Laurea” but also those 
qualifying for the teaching of foreign languages must 
submit a dissertation. One professor in an important 
university had no less than 290 dissertations to examine 
in one session. Those who have sufficient funds publish 
those theses, and others persuade publishers to undertake 


publication, for the Italian public has acquired a taste for. 


such literature, and buys it readily. A glance at the 
bibliography furnished by the “ Giornale storieo della 
litteratura italiana ’’ will prove the truth of those state- 
ments. In shghtly over 25 years this journal records over 
20,000 publications, books, articles, etc., devoted almost 
exclusively to Italian literature. Yet it would be difficult 
to find in this enormous mass one hundred books worthy 
of preservation, and any one book which could be called 
really a great achievement. All those writers repeat 
each other ad nauseam, certain centuries are examined, 
others avoided; the later ‘‘Seicento”’ and early 
‘“ Settecento,” to quote examples, are religiously neglected, 
while foreign literature still remains unknown. 


With this may be mentioned the curious fact that not a 
single professor of English is English ; some few who teach 
French are French, and Germans are not entirely eliminated. 
But it is evident that Italian University education no longer 
responds to the exigencies of real life in Italy, and that 
they are out of tune with modern conditions. Administra- 
tion must be decentralized. This year there was a dis- 
cussion of such decentralization, but it has not yet been 
put into practice. Officialdom must be abolished as much 
as possible. The Italian student at present must produce 
an infinity of certificates duly legalised before he can 
enter a University, and this application must go to the 
Faculty, to the Consiglio Superiore, and then to. the 
Ministry qf Education. The proper legal punctilio must 
be observed or the papers are useless. ‘‘ Carta bollata ” 
has become a nightmare to the student. Foreign students 
meet with similar difficulties, and they are less able to 
overcome them. When the necessary two or three months 
have elapsed in formalities it is almost time to pack up 
and return home. Of course it is always possible to attend 
semi-ofħcially as an ** uditore,’’ but no serious student goes 
to an Italian University merely to listen without gaining 
tangible results. 


Such an outline as the foregoing is necessary to an under- 
standing of the difficulties which the new Minister of 
Education has to face. Ever since his first publication 
Benedetto Croce has been striving to bring a new ideal 
into Italian scholarship, and his “ Estetica,” ‘‘ Problemi di 
estetica,” “Teoria e storia della storiografifi,’’ ‘‘ Nuovi 
Saggi di estetica,” etc., have been his Evangel not only to 


University, but also to journalistic circles. Italian litera- 
ture and scholarship have required some definite basis or 
plan of development, and Croce suggested such a plan in 
the “ Estetica” as theory. The ‘‘Critica’’ was the 
practical outcome, and in Naples at least there has arisen a 
new school of writers with the Crocian ideals, working 
directly with him, inspired and influenced by his theories. 
Perhaps, alone among all reformers, he has practised his 
philosophy. 


Three stages can be mentioned in that development :— 


(1) Enunciation of doctrine in the “ Estetica” and 
“ Teoria e storia della storiografia.” 


(2) Application of that doctrine to modern literature 
and philosophy in collaboration with Giovanni 
Gentile in the ‘‘ Critica.” 


(3) Formation of a definite school with definite ideals 
and foundation of new journals, such as the 
‘“ Giornale storico della filosofia’’ and “ Rivista di 

- cultura.” 


This last appointment can almost be considered as the 
natural culmination. The Minister of Education is now in 
a position to bring the Universities into line with Italian 
life, and accomplish that modernisation of the curriculum 


- which alone can bring Italy nọt into a place equal to that 


of other countries, but superior, for the Italian brain is 
the finest in the world, and Italy, as a nation, is thinking 
more profoundly to-day than at any other period in her 
history. 


With this modernisation pedantry will receive its death- 
blow, for philological research, while valuable, destroys 
Originality, and originality, to Croce, remains the most 
important part of thought. Instead of devoting attention 
to minute the professor will be asked to give a synthetic 
account which will embody those details and deal with 
ultimate values. Culture of an international type will be 
encouraged, and, perhaps, the first item on his programme 
will be the establishment of that method of interchange 
whereby professors of foreign universities will be invited 
to Italy while Italian professors go to their place. Such a 
method is absolutely necessary. The League of Nations 
remains a flasco without a League of Thought. 


Officialdom and “ protezionismo’’ should disappear 
under the new regime, for the chief characteristic of the 
Minister is absolute frankness and intellectual honesty. 
Croce has preserved all the interests and merits of a scholar 
even in politics; he represents that new type of Italian 
student which now throngs the Universities, the keen, 
alert intelligence which distils every experience to the 
thought, and by this thought examines every problem. 


His appointment will be viewed undoubtedly with 
disfavour in professorial circles, but the earnest student 
will rejoice, for he knows at last he will find opportunities 
and encouragement offered him. He sees in this not a 
political triumph, but the triumph of that fine, clear spirit 
which alone can reconstruct Italy after the disasters of war. 


Gaelic Classes. — 


Vacation classes in Gaelic were held in Inverness’and 
Glasgow and proved highly successful. At the northern 
centre the teachers were Professor Watson, Edinburgh, 
Mr. H. Fraser, Dingwall, and Mr. D. Urquhart, Kyle. 
The President of the Gaelic Union attended the closing 
ceremony and characterised the classes as the most 
important thing that has yet been done in connection with 
the Gaelic movement. For Argyllshire teachers classes were 
held at Glasgow, where 47 enrolled under Dr. Calder, 
Glasgow University, and Mr. Maclean, Logierait. 
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THE GOVERNING BODY OF THE 
TEACHING SERVICE. 


By W. B. WHITBREAD, M.A. 
(Tiffin School, Kingston-on-Thames. ) 


THE Teachers Registration Council has safely emerged 
from its war-darkened infancy. We listen for the sounds 
of a lusty childhood. We think of the promise of its 
future. The largest faith, the widest optimism must 
be with the teachers when they envisage the boundless 


energy, the infinite hope which lies in its time-to-be. - 


The Teachers Council is a Force, a new Force conceived 
in thought coming in a despairing age to drive through 
it the sweet pleasure of a surging life. Let us drink of 
the freshness and vigour of new life for strength and the 
joy to mould the energy of the new world, now rising 
from the ruin of the past. The Teachers Council is a 
Mind, the Teaching Mind, a Mind built. by human 
hands, a whole, a unity fashioned out of knowledge, 
out of mystic poetic truth, from soul strengthening 
science, from history, the nobility of mind fulfilling its 
destiny, from the wisdom of the ancients, from the lore 
of the gospels. The Teaching Mind releases the energies 
of the immortal soul in man. It plumbs the unfathom- 
able depths of the human consciousness. It tracks 
through its endless course the spirit of freedom. It is 
a world in unity, a world knowing itself. It is the 
Good and the finding thereof. It is Youth—perpetual 
youth. It is this and many a thought that flits across 
the mind of the work-a-day teacher. To all at times 
comes a gleam of the life and the truth. But we grope 
darkly. * The Teachers Council must tell us what educa- 
tion is and preach us sermons on the texts. 


The problems of the future of the Teachers Registra- 
tion Council are manifold and complex. Education 
deals in thought. Out of thought the teacher builds 
character. Concerning thought, conflicting schools 
exist. There are the Hegelians, the Platonists, the 
Mystics of varying degree, the MHerbartians, the 
Intuitive-rationalists, the Theologians, a crude and 
insoluble mixture of contraries, directing systems of 
thought which teach fundamentally, diametrically, 
horizontally, and vertically notions on this life, the next 
life, on Good, beauty, knowledge, on all those things 
which are the foundation of the teacher’s moral and 
intellectual strength. Then, to confound confusion, 
the new brood of the psycho-analysts and the physio- 
psychologists call aloud for attention with new and 
novel solutions of the timeless problems. It is the duty 
of the Teachers Registration Council to assemble in 
conference the Professors of Science and the Humane 
Studies, to demand order out of chaos, to present truth 
to the Teaching Service as a unity, as a new pansophism, 
a new eclecticism or in any way which shows the parts 
in relation to the whole and to one another. The truth 
is not so deeply buried as in time aforegone. Psychology 
offers wealth of thought untapped. The new realm of 
mind is slowly swinging within our ken. Let psychology 
further, and intensively, explore the mind, the laws of 
its well-being, the mystery of its energy, ideation, the 
intraction of the psychic and the physical sphere. All 
this done, the teacher will be able to estimate his own 


thought subjectively, in relation to the actual and 
potential content of his mind, and objectively, in relation 
to the mind he teaches. Thinking nationally, the 
Teachers Registration Council should convene a sub- 
council to consider of the mentality and the morality 
of the British Tribe and of the peoples under its sway, 
of its traditions, their traditions, the tendencies of the 
component parts and the bearing of the whole on the 
educational policy of the Commonwealth. This is 
strong fare for a child, but on such it will live and thrive. 
Internationally, when the Council has grown in years 
and wisdom, we will set it to find the touchstone of the 
right in international thought, to initiate the league of 
thought of the nations. 


Immediately the question of a general or well re- 
cognised scheme of educational theory and practice 
presses for attention. Why not ask the Teachers 
Registration Council to summon a sub-council of 
authorities to consider of a standard or common-or- 
garden system of educational theory and practice, the 
terms of their reference being to examine the opinions 
of educators, ancient and modern, with in particular 
an enquiry into the educational aspects of the Platonic 
philosophy, and including an enquiry as to the presenta- 
tion in terms of educational theory of literary, philo- 
sophical, religious, social, and economic thought ? 


Domestically, the time is ripe for the appearance of 
the Teachers Registration Council. Never was ex- 
perimenting so vigorous. Societies for the furtherance 
of education abound. Some feed, like parasites, on the 
good intention of their members. Others attempt to 
bring to fruition in isolation an element of educational 
theory. Others call themselves international. All that 
is wanted to bring to success the devoted labours is the 
great white light of a national educational policy. 


We look ahead a few years. We see the delegates 
assembled in annual conference, listening to the words 
of the President, who will be, presumably, the President 
of the Board of Education, chosen for his pre-eminent 
knowledge of educational practice and administration. 
He reports the advance of educational thought of the 
year. He dwells on the psychology of current move- 
ments in thought, preaching the gospel of impartial 
wisdom, the clear sanity of thought, compounded from 
the ages. He indicates the problems unsolved. The — 
Fifth Estate, for the Fourth will be the Teachers Council, 
delivers his words to the people, and the nation settles 
down to a year of work, secure in the knowledge that 
its interests are the care of the Teaching Mind. 


Scales of Salaries. 


Gradually, but surely, the scales now in force in different 
parts of the country in primary schools are falling into the 
four well-defined grades although a tendency to introduce 
modifications is somewhat marked. 

The Surrey County Council have adopted grade 3 and 
the teachers have agreed to an extraordinary proviso to 
exercise their influence to prevent their colleagues applying 
for posts in better-paid areas. 

At Wolverhampton the teachers in the Black Country 
have pledged themselves to accept no scale less than that 
of Birmingham. 

At Liverpool the men demand a men’s economic bonus. 
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THE 
PROFESSOR’S MAGIC LANTERN. 


HE called himself “ Professor,” and we never begrudged 
him the title, though, like the celebrities with whom 
Matthew Arnold humbly refused to compete, he occupied 
no University chair. Yet he provided instruction as 
well as entertainment, and his lectures were educational 
as well as amusing. His annual visits will always be 
cherished in my memory among the happiest incidents 
of my school career. He will never be forgotten by the 
thousands of boys to whom his lantern brought a yearly 
JOY. 

He seemed to belong tous. He wasa part of our lives. 
We could not think of the school life without thinking of 
him. No visitor made himself more popular. When we 
heard he was coming a thrill of delight passed through 
the school, and on the Saturday night we trooped into 
Hall with an expectation that never failed of complete 
fulfilment. 


The secret of the Professor’s popularity was due, as 
logicians say, to a plurality of causes. It arose from 
his lantern—the finest that any maker ever produced ; 
from his subjects, which covered a range as wide as the 
` world itself ; from his manner, which gave us the impres- 
sion that it was the joy of his life to make us happy ; 
from his utterance, for he had learnt the art of ‘‘ speaking 
out,” and though he dropped his aspirates he never 
dropped his voice. But when all these reasons have 
been given, something yet remains. It was, after all, 
the man himself ; it was his personality that drew us. 
He was our friend, and every boy felt it and knew it. 


He gave us more knowledge of geography than we 
gained from our masters, and while they made us hate 
it he made us love it. Certainly he had an advantage 
over them, for he taught us by his pictures and took us 
round the world on a personally conducted tour. But 
there was a fascination in the lecturer himself as well as 
in the views he showed us. His lectures were full of 
life, and it was not the lantern only that enlightened us— 
it was the Professor himself. He made the world a 
reality to us; under the guidance of his pointer, and 
with our eyes fixed upon his slides, we traversed the 


globe and formed a close acquaintance with the universe, 


What delightful journeys those were! We enjoyed 
every inch of them, and forgot that we were sitting on 
forms in the dining hall in London. The Professor’s 
pointer was a magic wand, and the bell with which he 
directed the operator was an open sesame to worlds 
hitherto unknown to us. Under his guidance we dis- 
covered our own country and wandered through its 
loveliest scenery. ‘‘ Steaming out of Euston Station,” 
we visited the Welsh mountains and the English lakes. 
Leaving Paddington, we passed Windsor Castle, and 
learnt that “ when you see the Royal Standard floating 
over Windsor Castle you know that ’er Majesty is at 
“ome.” <A voyage to the Colonies or to India generally 
began by “steaming out of Portsmouth ’arbour,” and 
from that moment we were sailors and sightseers, the 
lantern carrying us like a mapic carpet from land to 
land and from sea to sea. Whether the Professor had 
personally visited all the countries he portrayed and 
described I do not know, but he made us feel he had been 


there and was retracing his steps with seven hundred 
merry boys as his companions; One journey certainly he 
had not taken in person, but if he had told us he had done 
so we should hardly have questioned his word. It was 
Stanley’s last journey across Africa. He took us the 
whole way, and created the delightful illusion that we 
were Stanley's companions in travel. On another 
occasion we went with the Professor through the Paris 
Exhibition, and enjoyed it almost as much as if we had 
gone to Paris to see it. I only remember one picture— 
the Professor’s burly torm being drawn in a rickshaw, 
his cheery face smiling as if he was thinking of the 
delight we were going to have, when the winter came, at 
seeing the picture of his ride. Another of his lectures 
that I remember was one on astronomy. This is perhaps 
not a subject in which the average schoolboy takes a 
profound interest, but the Professor fascinated us with 
it as much as with his other subjects. He took us 
through space and made the stars shine before us 
with a glory they never possessed till then. Even his 
figures thrilled us and made us gasp with astonishment. 

But the Professor was something else besides a 
traveller. He introduced us to Dickens and made his 
novels and his characters live before our eyes. I 
remember this lecture well, not only because of the pic- 
tures, but because ‘‘ The Head ’’—who knew Dickens 
by heart and spoke him as a language —took the oppor- 
tunity of graphically describing the feeling of pain and 
loss that filled England when the news of the novelist’s 
death was published and went on to urge us to read 
Dickens and not “‘ that abomination of desolation called 
Sloper.” 


The days of which I write are days of long ago. The 
old order has changed, and the magic lantern hås given 
place to the cinematograph. The modern invention 
is no doubt as wonderful as it is popular, but I confess 
I often hanker after the joys of earlier years. If I 
could be promised the fulfilment of two wishes, one would 
be a ride through London on top of a knifeboard omnibus; 
the other would be to sit in the old hall once more 
and listen to the deep-chested voice of the Professor 
and look with delight at his exquisite pictures. I should 
even enjoy the comic slides that he always introduced 
in the middle of the lecture by way of a relief to our 
minds and a rest to his throat. But, alas, the old hall 
no longer stands, and the Professor has long since 
retired. If he still lives, his old age must be sweetened 
by the remembrance of the happy faces of the boys 
whose admiration always burst out into loud applause 
at every visit. If perchance he has passed from earth, 
I trust he is visiting even fairer scenes than those which 
he took us year by year. Of one thing I am certain 
— whatever beauty he is privileged to see, he enjoys 
with that delight that comes only to those whose souls, 
like his, have beauty in them, and whose hearts rejoice 
to share their happiness with others. 


Mr. C. H. Sampson. 

Mr. Charles Henry Sampson, senior tutor and fellow, 
has been elected Principal of Brasenose College in succession 
to Dr. C. B. Heberden, who recently retired. Mr. Sampson 
is a Bristol man, and was educated at the Grammar School 
and at Balliol College. He is a distinguished mathema- 
tician, and took his M.A. in 1885. 
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ECONOMICS AND THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL. 


By A SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHER. 


A VAST amount of work must already be put into the 
five years which children normally spend at a secondary 
school if they are to have any scope for individual 
development during their school-life and, at its close, 
to be able to meet at all adequately the requirements of 
educational authorities and the demands of modern life. 

How to avoid the evils of over-pressure is a very real 
problem to-day, especially when administrators and 
teachers alike, inspired with the laudable desire of 
raising the intellectual level of the nation, are seeking 
to achieve an ever-higher standard ot attainment in all 
the subjects taught. 

To achieve more than in the past is all the harder 
since the general demand for more leisure has translated 
itself in the schools into a tendency to revolt against 
home-work. Even the teachers sympathise with this 
feeling, although they know the extreme difficulty of 
covering the necessary ground without a certain amount 
of home-work. 

In spite, however, of the overcrowded curriculum, a 
place will have to be found, and will be found, for the 
teaching of economics, if the study can be shown to 
fulfil two conditions, namely, the satisfaction of a 
genuine need on the part of the pupils, and their better 
equipment for the service of the community. 

Have boys and girls of secondary school age any 
interest in economic problems or, if not, is it possible to 
awaken such an interest in their minds? “Grey is all 
theory,” says Goethe, and to the uninitiated the hue of 
economic theory might seem to be even more dismal. 
And it would certainly be useless to bore classes with 
mere theory which they would make a point of forgetting 
as soon as they made their escape from school. 

But experience shows that modern economic problems, 
especially if treated in practical and concrete fashion 
and emphasized in their social aspects, do evoke a 
considerable degree of interest even in the duller mem- 
bers of a form. In a course of economic history taken 
with girls of about sixteen, opportunity is given for the 
discussion of economic questions touched upon from 
day to day in the newspapers, and the eager questions 
asked by the girls and the extreme and biassed views— 
echoes of talk at home—which they sometimes express, 
suggest alike the desire for knowledge and the need of a 
fair and broad-minded presentation of the facts of the 
economic situation. 

With even younger pupils it has been found possible 
in lessons on ‘‘ Current Events ’’ to hold the attention 
of rather a stupid class when such matters as the effects 
upon consumer and producer of restriction of. output 
were being considered. The schoolboy or schoolgirl 
to whom history has been taught as an account of the 
development of the social life of peoples is quite as able 
and willing to tackle practical economic questions as 
to face any of the subjects held to be a as to 
the orthodox curriculum. 

What then is the value of the teaching of economics 
in the making of the young citizen? We are all part 
of the economic system, either as consumers or pro- 
ducers—and many of us appear in both capacities— 


and whether we realise it or not, therefore, we must 
inevitably have some attitude of mind towards the 
economic system of the country. 

It may be that, unthinking, we acquiesce in it, or, 
with still less thought, revolt against it, according to 
the environment which influences us. Or, again, we 
may examine it, try to understand the principles under- 
lying it, approve of some elements in it, condemn 
others and seek for reform. 

And since our pupils cannot avoid forming, or, at 
least drifting into a point of view, it seems desirable 
that they should have a chance of basing their acquies- 
cence or their revolt, their partial acceptance and 
partial condemnation, upon a sound, even if limited, 
understanding of economic facts and forces. 

Moreover, some, at least, of these boys and girls will 
become members of trade unions and will have to 
vote upon matters of vital interest to their trade and to 
themselves. Is it fair to send them totally unprepared 
to the making of their decisions? Is it wise? Is it 
economical ? 

A week or two ago prominence was given i in the press 
to the following paragraph :— 

“ The majority in favour of a strike of miners is 
due largely to the votes of mere boys, who look upon 

a strike as a chance of getting an extra holiday and a 

lark.” 

If such a statement be true, the blame rests not on 
the youthful voters who know no better but upon an 
educational system which fails to lay the foundations 
of an understanding of the grave economic consequences 
involved in vital national decisions. 

A contributory cause of the present industrial unregt 
is the attempt to apply certain economic principles 
without sufficient understanding of the far-reaching 
consequences that must result from them. There is 
real danger that young people may be misled by pro- 
pagandists with an axe of their own to grind unless 
their minds have been awakened to the fact that the 
seemingly obvious remedy of one injustice may lead to 
new and greater injustices which in time will re-act on 
the very people who revolted in the first instance. 

Now unbiassed economic teaching could be given in 
secondary schools without the least suspicion of ulterior - 
motives being aroused in the minds of the pupils. They 
know that their teachers try, in the main, to give them 
a true statement of facts and to induce them to form 
independent judgments on these facts. If the teaching 
of economics in secondary schools could do no more than 
set young people there on their guard against a too 
ready acceptance of other people’s views, we should be 
justified in curtailing the study of military and political 
history in order to include it in the curriculum. Further, 
it is possible and even probable that the systematic 
teaching of economics might help towards the solution 
of one of the main educational problems of to-day in 
this country, how to fight against slackness and to 
generate a true spirit of work. 

The imperative need of the time is work, intelligent 
work, steady, reliable work—the mobilisation of human 
power to work productively so as to secure the greatest 
efficiency and the maximum output. If we could let 
our children see something of the widespread results 
of slackness which leads to the failure to supply the most 
urgent needs of the world’s life and of the far-reaching 
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benefits that ensue from honest, ungrudging work, the 
generous spirit of youth would surely respond and give 
more readily of its best both to the schoolwork of the 
moment and to the future work outside. The study of 
economics would also contribute towards that realisa- 
tion of the unity of the world which helps to correct 
our tendency to insularity. 


In the limited amount of time that could be given to 
economics in a secondary school it might not be possible 
to secure a high degree of theoretical knowledge, but it 
should be possible to achieve something of real value. 
Our pupils should come to realise that economic pro- 
blems are not intricate games of chess in which the 
ingenuity of Cabinet Ministers is pitted against the 
wits of Trade Union officials, but that they are vital 
issues which it is the personal concern, as well as the 
imperative duty, of every citizen to try to understand. 
They should know something of the danger of easy 
acceptance of plausible propagandist catch-words. 
Finally, having seen how difficult it is to find just and 
humane solutions of economic problems, they should 
have gone some way towards realising that conflicting 
views do not necessarily spring from motives of sclfish- 
ness and greed. 


So might the way be paved towards a more generous 
spirit of sympathy and confidence between class and 
class, between nation and nation. 


> TERRITORIAL CADET FORCE. 


Improved Status. 


The Territorial Cadet Force enters on a new era this month 
with the active sympathy of the Home Office and the Board of 
Education. This excellent form of moral and physical training 
for lads up to 18 years was carried on for many years without 
Government assistance, but in 1910 units were officially recog- 
nised by the Army Council, and the Government has now given 
a fresh impetus to the development of the Force by placing it 
on a strong civil foundation, the main object in view being the 
making of good citizens with alert minds and sound bodies 
strengthened through training largely based on games and com- 
petitions. Each Commanding Officer will now receive ds. per 
cadet per annum for training purposes, while the Territorial 
Force Association under which a unit 1s placed will be paid one 
shilling for each cadet to meet administration expenses. Thus 
large and small units will now be possessed of a definite income, 
according to the following examples (including the Association 
grant): 30 cadets, £9 Os. Od.; 100 cadets, £30 Os. Od.; 500 
cadets, £150 Os. Od.; 1,000 cadets, £300 Os. Od. 


In addition, certain advantages in issues of equipment have 
been authorised, as, for example, free arms and camp equip- 
ment, free permits under the Firearms Act, 1920, a concession 
in railway fares, canteen supply facilities, and reduced costs 
for clothing and equipment. ‘Service pattern khaki dress may 
be worn, but is not obligatory. 


Cadets have also been made eligible for obtaining Certificate 
A, hitherto restricted to members of the Officers’ Training 
Corps. The possession of this certificate enables a cadet to sit 
for the entrance examination to Woolwich and Sandhurst, for 
a Navel Cadetship, or first appointment to the Royal Marines, 
with an allowance of up to 600 marks. This also applies to the 
Royal Air Force Cadet College. 


Cadet units are now established in all parts of the kingdom, 
including nearly all public secondary schools and big works. 
Technical units are being formed, such as Artillery, Enzincers, 
R.A.S.C., and R.A.M.C. 


CHRONICLE OF EDUCATION. 


Sept. 17, 18, 19—-Conference of Welfare Supervisors at 
Balliol College; address by Mr. Beresford 
Ingram on *“ Education and Welfare.” 

Sept. 18—Fourteenth Annual General Meeting of Educa- 
tional Institute of Scotland at Moray House, 
Edinburgh. 

Sept. 23, 24, 25—-Conference of National Federation of 
Class Teachers at Ipswich. President, Mr. W. 
O'Neill. 

Sept. 23—Sittings of Royal Commission on the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge continued. President, 
Mr. Asquith. 

Sept. 24—Ultimatum sent to Dr. Russell Wells by Mr. 
Fisher respecting the Bloomsbury site for London 


University. 
Sept. 24-27—-International Congress of Philosophy at 
Oxford. Addresses by M. Henri Bergson, Pro- 


fessor Eddington on “ Relativity,” Dr. Godfrey 
Thomson, Mr. T. H. Pear. Special service at 
Christ Church ; sermon by the Bishop of Ripon. 
Addresses by Mr. Arthur Balfour and Dr. Wildon 
Carr on “ Ethics and Religion,” Mr. C. Marriott 
on ‘ Mind and Medium in Art.” Mr. Balfour 
presided at symposium on “ The Problem of 
Nationality.” 

Oct. 1, 2—Educational Conference arranged by the City 
of Oxford Teachers’ Association in the Examina- 
tion Schools. 

Oct. 1—Meeting of Teachers at Reading addressed by 
Mr. Fisher. 

Oct. 9—Conference on Adult Education in the Guildhall, 
Exeter, arranged by the Joint Committee of the 
Trades and Labour Council, Young Men’s 
Christian Association, Workers’ Educational 
Association, the Exeter Co-operative Society 
Education Committee. 

Oct. 21, 22—Conference of the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Education in Industry and Comunerce 
at London University. Addresses by the Rt. 
Hon. Viscount Bryce, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., 
Dr. Chas. S. Myers, M.D., Sc.D., F.R.S., gn 
“ The Use of Psychological Tests,’ Principal 
H. Schofield, Mr. T. Knowles on ‘‘ The Place of 
Education in a Business House.”’ 

Oct. 22, 2—-Workers’ Educational Association Annual 
Convention at Sheffield. President, Canon 
William Temple. 


Some Appointments. 


Dr. L. R. Farnell, Rector of Exeter College, as Vice- 
Chancellor of Oxford University in succession to Dr. H. E. 
D. Blakiston, President of Trinity College. 

The Hon. Maude Agnes Lawrence, as Director of Women’s 
Establishment. 

Mr. Reginald Coupland, as Beit Professor of Colonial 
History in the University of Oxford, in succession to 
Professor Hugh E. Egerton, Fellow of All Souls, Hertford 
College. 

Miss Anne E. Wark, Woman Staff Inspector, as Chief 
Woman Inspector in succession to Miss Lawrence. — 

Miss Margaret T.-Milne, Mistress of Method at the City 
of Leeds Training College, as Principal of the Yorkshire 
Training College of Housecraft, in succession to Miss E. B. 
Cook, Principal of the Manchester Municipal -School of 
Domestic Economy. 

Mr. J. A. Cox, as Director of Education for the City of 
Winchester. 
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SUBJECTS AND METHODS. 


History and the Training of the Group. W. TUDOR 
DAVIES. 

Ir there is one subject more than another that is being 
studied with avidity by the man in the street to-day, that 
subject is history. Why ? It is because Clio, the muse of 
history, still holds the solution of many of our modern 
problems—personal, communal, national] and international. 
The present is virtually the reflex of the past. There are 
certain immutable principles throughout the world’s 
history which, unlike our friends by nature, do not change 
with changing years. ““ Justice has been justice, mercy 
has been mercy, honour has been honour, good faith has 
been good faith, truthfulness has been truthfulness 
from the beginning.” Historia vero testis temporum, lux 
veritatis. The study of history can satisfy that inner 
longing in man seeking to believe that God has acted 
through man in the past, and so embodying all hope for the 
future. According to Signor Benedetto Croce, the newly- 
appointed Italian Minister of Education, history is the life 
of the community, not merely its records. ‘ Universal 
history is to reality what to each individual his own par- 
ticular history is to the reality he names self.” In these 
days man, as an individual, is closely examining his relations 
to society. So-called new theories are being put forward, 
but they have precedents in many of the theories of the 
past—Plato with his ideal state; Machiavelli and Hobbes 
espousing monarchy; Locke conceiving our constitutional 
monarchy ; Rousseau bestowing the power on the people and 
so forestalling the more modern advocates of popular 
government, whether philosophic radical, guild socialist or 
Marxian ; Montésquieu endeavouring to show the influences 
of environment and so being the herald of the historical 
method in political science. The modern world requires 
that system of education that can create the noblest yet 
most efficient individual, and bring him into relation with 
the highest development of the society of which he is a 
member, enjoying its privileges and benefits, yet discharging 
obligations and responsibilities. The spirit of interde- 
pendence should be the desideratum of every school and 
class. The individual must be valued according to his or 
her worth to society. If people must be trained for citizen- 
ship, then history as a subject in modern school curricula 
must have a position of greater importance. Of all subjects, 
it is one of the most capable of creating the necessary broad 
outlook on human affairs. Moreover, it can help to create 
the atmosphere that our modern life so much requires— 
the atmosphere of helpfulness and service one to another, 
the sense of responsibility to one’s neighbour and the need 
for constant improvement. How can the subject of history 
best be taught to achieve this purpose ? 

Firstly, when conceived from the view-point of great 
personalities dominating the whole panorama of the world’s 
past, history becomes biography. An era is the lengthened 
shadow of one man. Questions of human virtue and frailty 
come under discussion. Do these dominating personalities 
mould the events of their time, or are they the products of 
their environment ? Youth, the period of idealism, revels 
in this study—hero-worship is rampant. At least this is 
the writer’s experience. ‘‘ The emotion of the ideal” 
supersedes the “ self-regarding ” stage, with the result, in 
the view of Mr. Benjamin Kidd, of a tendency to general 
progress. Biography, if taught by a teacher capable of 
soul-expression, is a wonderful instrument for group 
development. National heroes arouse the feeling expressed 
colloquially as ‘‘ one of us.” Local heroes still more 
accentuate this spirit. But a step higher is reached when 
the receptive boy or girl, young man or young woman, can 
conceive of the nobility of action of one who rises above 
localism, provincialism, nationalism to internationalism— 
for the good of humanity. A series of biographies might 


be usefully compiled with this end in view. What more 
inspiring biography, for example, for our modern girlhood 
and womanhood than that of Nurse Cavell, with her 
famous sentence, ‘‘ patriotism is not enough, etc.” “ That 
which history gives us best is the enthusiasm which it 
raises in our hearts.’’ The director of historical studies in 
the various types of schools can divide his biographical 
lessons according to the concentric conception of history 
teaching or of the progressive or continuous method. The 
former can be scheduled ranging from the local personalia 
to the international celebrities : the latter from the ancients 
to the moderns. These schemes preclude a definition of 
the type of class and the ages of its members. Even for the 
youngest children in our continuation and secondary schools 
there is no reason why a scheme of biographical teaching 
should not be devised to cover the whole range of human 
history. 

Another method of division but one more applicable to 
more advanced classes is that of men and women of action, 
of thought, and of feeling. Mr. Arnold Bennett has divided 
mankind into four main groups—chiefs, people, energisers, 
and intellectuals—which could be admirably treated by 
modern history teaching, either by the progressive or 
concentric method. 

The history of the chiefs may be surveyed as the leaders 
in statesmanship, politics and government, in war—sea, 
land and air; in law—equity and common law; in the 
Church—if world-history is under study a sketch of com- 
parative religion would be necessary. 

The history of the people may be interpreted from the 
social, economic, industrial and inspirational developments. 
This series of study would be exceedingly useful to the 
training of the group because it would help to train them 
to think in terms of cause and effect. The witnessing of the 
evolution of the principle of self-government and from the 
previous study the definite part great leaders have played 
in these movements will be a valuable aid to real progress in 
educating people to higher standards of communal and self- 
control. Time spent in training our young people to think 
collectively will be amply repaid, but it is of necessity a 
very slow process. The “ herd ” instinct is the greatest 
danger to modern civilisation. It is highly desirable that 
man shall retain his power of reasoning even in the midst 
of a crowd, and not respond primarily to the animal passions. 
As much misery in the world’s history has been caused by 
the passions of the people as by the frailties and arrogance 
of autocracies. i 

The next group is that of the energisers or emotionals, 
who have been the great dynamic forces in the world’s 
progress : religious leaders—Buddha, Confucius, Mahomet, 
Christ, Augustine, Hildebrand, Innocent III, St. Francis, 
Thomas à Kempis, Luther, Calvin, Knox, Wesley, Carey, 
Newman, Pusey, General Booth, etc., right up to modern 
days ; poets, with all the sub-divisions of literary expression; 
artists, from hieroglyphics to modern painters; journalists 
and litterateurs, running the gamut from Marco Polo, 
travel-lore, and Froissart, the first war correspondent, to 
Delane and the moderns; orators from Demosthenes to 
William J. Bryan. Lastly. the intellectuals must be 
grouped: philosophy from Aristotle to Bergson; history 
from Thucydides, Xenophon, Livy, to Hanotaux, Pollard 
and Trevelyan ; science—pure and applied—medicine and 
engineering, with reSpective groupings and classifications. 
“ There is no part of history,’’ wrote Dr. Johnson, “ so 
generally useful as that which relates to the progress of the 
human mind, the gradual improvement of reason, the 
vicissitudes of learning and ignorance, which are the light 
and darkness of thinking beings, the extinction and resusci- 
tation of the intellectual world.’’ 

All the above groups may be taught by the concentric 
method starting with a brief sketch of world history, then 
Europe, Britain, the county, city, town or village history, 
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The order may be reversed, starting with purely local history 
and ascending to worldly heights, but the writer, from 
experience as history master in Elementary, Secondary, 
and Grammar Schools, and as lecturer to adult classes, is 
inclined to lay the broad foundation first, so that the true 
perspective of relationship of the individual to the village, 
town or city community or his immediate neighbours, then 
of the local to the national, the national to the colonial and 
international might be best obtained. Naturally, the 
age of the child most suitable for the commencement of 
real history teaching must be fixed. Though this matter 
is still controversial, the writer would suggest that a rapid 
. survey in an elementary class might be taught with success 
at the age of 11 to 12 years. t.e., the higher classes of elemen- 
tary schools, and the lower forms of continuation and 
secondary schools. As time goes on and our educational 
system develops, this age’ will tend to lower. There are 
many admirable series of text-books for the use of elemen- 
tary classes, but mention might be made of ‘‘ Our Neigh- 
bours,” book I to IV, published by Blackie. If the pro- 
gressive method of history teaching is decided upon, the 
study of world history must be run conjointly with that of 
our own island, expanding into the British Empire. Should 
the exigencies of over-crowded curricula be waived, with 
the resultant advantage of more periods for history teaching, 
which, in the past, has been more or less the cinderella 
of the time-table, with perhaps two periods per week for 
lower and middle forms and three for higher forms, a 
number of periods per week can be set aside for the survey 
of world history running parallel to the period under study 
in national history. 

To neutralise the argument that such a scheme would 
place undue strain upon the director of history studies, it 
inay be suggested that each subject teacher could give a 
short course on the history of his particular subject every 
year, or extended over a number of years. Or, again, the 
history specialist could arrange with the various subject 
teachers that he himself should conduct two lessons or 
lectures to higher classes per term—one general, the other 
biographical. This, if carried out judiciously and with 
enthusiasm, would tend to give the general background 
to particular studies. Looking back upon my own school- 
days, I now wish that some enlightened teacher had directed 
me in the relationship of the part to the whole, of one subject 
to the other and their mutual and individual value. From 
the utilitarian viewpoint, the youth who has specialised 
too early sees the world only through the haze of his 
particular study and all too often wakes up from a kind of 
coma when brought into contact with the world and every- 
day affairs. He has to recast the relationship of values. 
Maybe he finds he has entered the wrong profession or 
calling, just because he was not initiated into a study of the 
relationship of the individual to the group or community. 
Still more the scheme should infuse the study of the sciences 
with humanism, so necessary in an age when man is in 
danger of being enmeshed in the machine. “ History 
furnishes the only proper discipline to educate and train 
the minds of those who wish to take part in public affairs 
(and we all do that in a greater or lesser degree), and the 
unfortunate events which it hands down for our instruction 
contain the wisest and most convincing lessons for enabling 
us to bear our own calamities with dignity and courage.” 


Specialization in Continuation Schools. 


One of the most difficult problems that is now demanding 
a solution from the educational world is that which con- 
cerns the education of the adolescent. After long years 
of neglect the education of the youth, who is neither boy 
nor man, and who, it might seem, has the virtues of neither, 
has been undertaken by the State. Adolescence, however, 


will not willingly submit to a continuation of the long and 
dreary process of “ cramming ” that has been the chief 
burden of life from earliest childhood. Since without the 
goodwill of the pupil any attempt at education must meet 
with failure, some way must be found by which the work 
of the continuation schools can be made to appeal to the 
youth who is their charge. This, so it is thought by one 
whose days of adolescence are not very far back in the 
past, can best be accomplished by a system of modified 
specialization. 

In the life of almost every youth there arises at some time 
or other a passionate desire—usually subconscious—for 
a hobby, for a pursuit which can command the best 
efforts that he can give. ‘This desire is turned into various 
channels—-the passion that leads some boys and some men 
to devote their spare time to the collecting of postage 
stamps or of birds’ eggs is merely a subversion of the 
enthusiasm that might bring them to the foremost ranks 
of their professions. To speak yet more clearly, the mind 
of a youth is eager to specialise in any subject that seems 
to him of sufficient interest, and that offers him any 
opportunity of surpassing the efforts of his friends. 

This tendency of adolescence has been rarely made use 
of by teachers to as large a degree as it should, since lack 
of perception and lack of opportunity have long barred 
the way. Now, however, both these obstacles are being 
removed, and schemes by which education can extend its 
influence are now being advanced throughout the country. 
But, it may be asked, in what way may this characteristic 
of adolescence be employed in a school ? 

This can be accomplished in quite an easy way—a wav 
that has already been tested in many schools, and that will 
be illustrated by the following example :—A fairly well- 
educated boy, who has already received a ‘ working 
knowledge ” of the elements of English, arithmetic, and 
French, is transferred to a Continuation School. There he 


-expresses his preference for any branch of study, such as 


mathematics, chemistry, industrial science, history or 
languages. Then he is placed in the hands of one master, 
who arranges his time-table in such a way that his favourite 
subject is especially cared for. Thus, if his taste is found 
to be history, hours will be given him for the private study 
of history in the widest sense of the word, French or Latin 
will be taught him through the writings of historians, 
philosophy and morality, even, will be taught through 
history, and he will be given every opportunity of becoming 
so proficient in his study that either a university career 
will be open to him, or he will be able to make a life of toil 
easier by the life-long pursuit, for such it will soon become, 
of the true culture that is now his hobby. Other subjects 
will be treated in a similar way, and every youth of average 
intelligence, if his choice has been well guided, will be able 
to make his study of as much interest as his games. ln- 
dividuality, however, must be given full opportunity for 
development, if, indeed, specialization is to prove the 
forerunner of interest. 


Standard Tests in Composition and Arithmetic. 


The Research Committee of the Educational Institute 
of Scotland have recently carried out an experiment of no 
little importance, and one which is specially interesting to 
teachers in elementary schools. It took the form of an 
attempt to institute standard tests in composition and 
arithmetic at the qualifying stage (z.c., at the age of eleven 
to twelve years), and the results of the former have now 
been published at some length in the columns of the official 
organ of Scottish teachers. 

In February last three subjects, viz.: A Day at the 
Seaside, A Birthday Party, Winter Games, were set and 
full instructions issued as to the carrying out of the test. 
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Twenty-five minutes was the time allowed for the writing 
of the composition, and teachers were also asked to mark 
the papers Excellent (Ex.), Very Satisfactory (V.5.), 
Satisfactory (S.), Moderately Satisfactory (M.S.), and 
Unsatisfactory (U.), before forwarding them to the con- 
vener, Dr. Boyd (now president E.I.S.). The response 
was considered satisfactory, for over 4,000 essays were sent 
in from 128 schools. A selection of 400 was taken, in rough 
proportion to the number of essays assigned by the teachers 
to the different mark groups, so that this smaller number 
could be regarded as a fair replica of the papers as a whole. 
The 400 were thoroughly mixed, made up in bundles of 50, 
and each bundle was handed to a teacher well acquainted 
with the work; this teacher undertook to mark his lot 
himself and to get other four well-qualified teachers to give 
an estimate also. The five-fold marking was increased by 
adding S+, S—, and it was requested of these markers 
that as many papers as possible should be put in the “ S” 
classes. This had the effect of raising considerably the 
percentage of ‘‘ satisfactory °’ papers. 

The essays on the seaside subject were best done and 
these papers were selected for further treatment. Incident- 
ally, this showed that the quality of the work done was 
affected by the pupil’s choice of subject, for the other two 
subjects got comparatively few Ex. or V.S., and many 
came into the M.S. or U. classes. A further selection of 
twenty-six essays was made, again representative of 
the whole lot, and these were published in the ‘‘ Scottish 
Educational Journal.’’ Teachers were asked to assign a 
mark to these, and an analysis of the result is interesting. 
Three of the essays got every mark from Ex. to U., and 
sixteen received every mark but one. One marker gave 
no Ex.or V.S. marks; nine gave one, 21 gave two, two gave 
15 such marks, one gave 14, and two gave 13. Again 
three gave no M.S. or U. marks, five gave one, and 15 gave 
two, while 17 markers gave more than 12 such marks, 
two actually giving 17. The total number of teachers who 
forwarded results was 271, over 80 per cent. of whom 
claimed to be intimately acquainted with qualifying class 
work. It appears, then, that individual marking is 
exceedingly variable, but a different story appears when 
the collective judgment is considered. One test is to take 
the median marker—in this case No. 136. Let us take the 
actual figures for one essay, No. 8 on the list. Five gave 
it Ex; 44 V.S.; 93 S+; 815; 27S—; 18M.S.; and 
3 U. It will be seen that No. 136 gave it as S+, and as 
such it occupies its right place in the order of merit. This 
“ median ’’ person we find marked five of the papers 
V.S. or Ex., and also seven of them M.S. or U. The 
reliability of the “ median ” marker is further brought out 
on an analysis of the marks awarded by 120 extra sure 
markers, for when this is done the order of the essays is 
almost the same and the composite marks differ only in 
one or two details. Referring to this, Dr. Boyd says, 
“ If they bear unpleasant witness to the liability of some 
of us to err all the time, and all of us to err some of the time, 
they restore our faith in the possibility of standardisation 
by showing the remarkable steadiness of the collective 
judgment.” 

Dr. Boyd goes on to give a statement regarding the 
merits and demerits of each of the essays, so as to explain 
and justify the mark it has received. To most teachers— 
and especially to the younger members of the profession— 
this cannot but have highly beneficial results. While all 
errors are noted, it is evident that errors in construction 
and in language are to be considered as of more importance 
than errors in spelling and small omissions—and it must be 
remembered that twenty-five minutes was the time allowed 
for writing the essay. Teachers are, perhaps, too prone 
to magnify the smaller errors, and this point is touched on 
in the concluding article of the series, where Dr. Boyd 
discusses professional bias in the scale. As he remarks, 


‘Even if mistakes were a surer indication of the quality 
of the essays than they are, it is better for other reasons 
to keep before one’s own mind, and the mind of one’s pupils, 
the positive characteristics of good work rather than the 
depressing negative of errors.” Criticism is also made 
regarding how much (or how little) teachers expect from 
pupils, and in advice to teachers he points out that the 
standard of marking which puts the middle mark, S., above 
the reach of the pupils is obviously too high. In the last 
resort, it is what the pupil can do, and not what the teacher 
thinks he ought to be able to do, that fixes school standards. 

The experiments have been of considerable interest. 
No doubt many will differ from Pr. Boyd in matters of 
detail, but, generally speaking, the influence of the experi- 
ment should be widespread. It might have suited many 
teachers better to have used definite numbers with a possible 
of 20 or 30, in place of the general marks S., etc.—although 
a possible of 100, as has been suggested, would obviously 
be too high. The publication of the essays has allowed 
teachers to become acquainted with the work done in 
other parts of the country, and the standard adopted can 
easily be followed, and should lead to greater uniformity 
in marking. Teachers are, perhaps, too sensitive about 
the marks they give, and the guidance here given ts to be 
appreciated. It is to be hoped that this committee, having 
begun so auspiciously, will continue its efforts and treat 
other subjects in as exhaustive a manner. 


Local Interest in the School. By J.B. 


Most teachers, it is quite imaginable, will recognise that 
local interest is a good thing—something to be fostered by 
all means within their power. By * local interest” is 
meant interest in the neighbourhood of the school, in the 
neighbourhood in which the pupil lives. Not only home 
history, but home geography, geology, natural history, 
and so on, should be encouraged. In the case of history 
the past, present, and future will be eagerly learned by the 
scholars, provided, of course, that these aspects are pre- 
sented in an interesting and personal manner. This 
history may be regarded as a starting point for the history 
of the county if desired, followed by the county’s relation 
to the country, and so on; or the local history might be 
an accessory to the usual history lesson. 

The home history would naturally create an interest in 
the pupils’ minds in local well-being, and, in fact, local 
administration as a whole. What would seem to be the 
most important result of such history lessons would be the 
creation of good and intelligent citizens from the children. 

There is one seeming objection to this course, however. 
Some localities have had a very quiet past history. This 
lack of material is usually not very real, however apparent 
it may seem. The district in which the writer lives seems 
to have had no history at all exciting, but after very little 
research, facts of which the following are tvpical came to 
light: (1) It was discovered that the district was originally 
a part of the great Forest of Middlesex. This is very useful 
information. (2) Also it was found that the district was a 
favourite ‘‘ happy hunting ground” for royal parties. 
(3) The old ‘‘ New River ” was dug through this district 
also, and traces of it can still be seen. 

Regarding the present status of the district it should be 
easy to work up quite an enthusiasm about it. The district 
above mentioned has recently acquired a new motor water- 
cart and a new motor ambulance, and these are regarded 
by the younger generation with the greatest attention and 
solicitude. Too, the political activities of the district 
might conceivably be brought forward if the teacher thinks 
that this is desirable. The future might also be peered 
into. Housing Bonds, and so on, are a useful help in this 
direction, 

(Continued on page 516.) 
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Thus far only history has been dealt with in this essay, 
but the same idea can be pursued into the realms of geology, 
geography, natural history, meteorology, all of which 
provide interesting material. In this way the pupils’ 
interests can be turned inwards to their own localities, 
with much benefit, it is to be hoped, to the district and to 
the pupil. 


Experimental Lessons in Class Composition. I. 
By K. ForBes DuN top, B.A. 


Unless an English mistress has actually some books to 
return——in which case she requires time for comment—or 


gives ‘‘ written work ” to be done in class, it is difficult to 


tind an original and interesting way of occupving the class 


during a composition lesson. 

The following device has been found of great use with 
girls of the fourth and fifth forms, as it keeps interest alive 
and teaches something while allowing scope for originality. 

Each girl in the class writes on a ship of paper the name 
of a real or imaginary newspaper of which she is to 
be the representative. These are folded up like voting 
papers and put in a box on the mistress’s desk. 

The mistress announces that she has received a cable 
from the East and writes its contents on the board, e.g.: 

‘Serious Frontier Riots. British garrison attacked. 

Cause uncertain. IJ.ieutenant Lawrence dead. 

(Signed) JONES (Major) KHYBER.” 

From these bald facts each girl must write down a 


connected statement, with the appropriate headlines, as it 


appeared in the evening issue of her paper. 

A few minutes having been given for this the mistress 
pulls out of the box, in succession, the names of several 
papers and the representative in each case reads her effort. 
Criticism follows. It depends on the time allowed for the 
lesson how many can be heard. 

After several have read their efforts the mistress says 
that further details came to hand during the night, so that 
each newspaper was able to give a detailed account of the 
cause and course of the riot in the next morning's Issue. 
The girls are then asked to write, from imagination, the 
account which appeared in the morning issue, -with head- 
lines, etc. 

If there is time this may be done in class, the readers 
being decided, as before, by the mistress drawing out the 
slips of paper. This leads to endless comment on con- 
struction, original treatment, use of words, etc., etc. 

If there is not time in class the final account may he 
given as “ prep.” 

This device awakens great interest among the girls, who, 
in the name of their newspaper, try to rival one another in 
their productions, and at the same time it attords the 
mistress ample scope for comment on style, structure, 
originality. 

It is possible to carry the same idea from lesson to lesson 
for several weeks, the girls remaining representatives of 
the same newspapers. The next week the wire may 
announce a Fire in a Manufacturing Town, a Wreck on the 
Cornish Coast, etc., etc. 

Little devices like this arouse the interest of the girls 
and they enjoy writing their accounts ever so much more 
than if they were asked to “ Describe a Frontier Rising,” 

r‘‘A Fire.” The aim of a composition mistress is to 
encourage originality of thought while leading the writer 
to express herself in a literary style. Any plan which 
tends to produce originality and to develop style is to be 
welcomed. 

The fact that each girl may have to read her etfort aloud 
is stimulating. Fach one tries to do her best when actually 
writing. When the efforts are being read out, the girl who 


is reading realises when her expressions, or her words, or 
even her ‘‘ stops ” are wrong ; while those who are listening 
become intensely critical. 

The plan provides the mistress in charge with much 
material for the guidance of her class, but she must ever 
avoid being didactic and always try to work by suggestion 
rather than by ruthless criticism, for a tactless word may 
cause the wells of originality to dry and the gates of self- 
expression to close. By every original impulse checked, 
the world is the poorer for all time. 


Education and the Drama. By DINK PRIDHAM. 


During the concluding week of his farewell tour of the 
provinces in 1913, after a brilliant portrayal of Hamlet, Sir 
James Forbes Robertson, in response to voluminous 
applause, made a simple, concise speech in which he said, 
“ Men and women, take your children to see good, wholesome 
drama; you will not only add to their real pleasures, but 
extend their education.”’ 

Has drama a place in education, or more correctly, has 
education a use for drama ? The debatable question raised 
by Sir James seven years ago has of recent weeks been 
resuscitated. There is evidence that drama in the future 
will take its place in a full and complete education that is 
desirable for the younger generation to obtain. 

A few weeks ago the Education Committee of the London 
County Council made an ‘agreement with Ben Greet’s 
famous company to stage Shakespeare's plays on -certain 
afternoons for the benefit of the [I..C.C. school children. 
The experiment has proved highly successful and is to be 
continued. 

Again the same educational authority has decided to 
institute two scholarships in dramatic art tenable by children 
selected from the L.C.C. schools. This appears definite 
recognition of the drama and its educational relationship. 

One thing 1s certain, that the children of London, who 
have the good fortune to witness Shakespeare’s plays 
enacted by a talented company, will return to their reading 
of the works of the bard with new delight and added interest. 
The terrible ennui that characterised the reading of Henry 
the Fifth will disappear entirely after an occasional visit 
of the players. 

Thére ts no reason why the use of the drama as an educa- 
tional aid should be confined to the witnessing of Shakes- 
pearean plays; a judicious selection of other plays of 
dramatic merit could be used with advantage. To see a 
play of the calibre of ‘Abraham Lincoln ” would imme- 
diately serve a helpful purpose, not only in demonstrating 
to the intelhgent child the value of accurate reading, but 
the charm of the spoken word through elocution, and the 
historical association connected with the play. Lessons 
which the interested teacher will gladly point out to eager 
pupils. 

The use of drama as an educational force need not be of 
service to children alone. In the education ofthe adult 
it opens up many possibilities, and an interesting experi- 
ment is about to be launched in this direction. 

Miss Lena Ashwell has arranged with several of the 
South London municipalities to allow her company to stage 
in the municipal hall of the respective boroughs on one 
night of each week a play of ideas of dramatic merit, in an 
endeavour to inspire a demand from the poorer classes of 
South London for a better standard of intellectual enter- 
tainment. 

It is a worthy project, and if at first it only creates a 
sense of dissatisfaction with the so-called revue and vulgar 
comedy show it will be a step forward. Eventually the 
drama will bring its own reward, and education receive 
an additional stimulus, 
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ART IN LONDON. 


THE autumn season of picture shows began promptly but 
unsensationally on or about October 1. At the time of 
writing the opening chorus is about to give way to the first 
song and dance; the principals have not yet appeared. 
Indications are that the star event of the performance will 
be the great Spanish exhibition at Burlington House. 
Senor Beruete himself has brought over four hundred 
pictures from Spain; there are to be Velasquez, Murillo, 
and Zurbaran, and—what is perhaps more exciting—a 
roomful of Greco and a roomful of Goya. In addition, 
modern Spanish painting will be well represented. The 
exhibition opens on November 1 for two months. Un- 
doubtedly it will be first on the list of art shows which the 
visitor to London decides to see. 


In the meantime and while on the subject of Spanish 
painting, attention may be drawn to a small collection of 
oils by F. Sancha, showing at the Twenty One Gallery, 
Durham House Street, Adelphi. Sancha is a young man 
with a reputation in his own country and a rapidly increasing 
following in England, where he has recently been living. 
He was largely responsible for the decorations to the now 
vanished Spanish Club in Wells Street (the luxury and space 
of Cavendish Square is hard put to it to compensate for 
the charm and originality of those former premises), and his 
warmly vigorous art glowed harmoniously along the walls 
of the painted gallery-dining-room, with its cheerful wood- 
work and unusual fittings. - His `“ one man ” show reveals 
the strong influence of England on a genuinely southern 
talent. The earlier pictures are unmistakeably Spanish, 
too unmistakeably so, for they have a treacly facility that, 
in one form or another, reduces to a cheap level of theatrical 
effect much of the painting of modern Spain. These items 
are however, few in Sancha’s exhibition. Gradually his 
art shows a thinning out of texture but no corresponding 
loss of strength in handling. He paints trees in a manner 
not unlike that of the Nash brothers—in smooth sweeps, 
tapering outward from the trunk to a swaying point. 
This method he uses most effectively in a drawing of the 
avenue at Moor Park. His best picture is one of Oxford 
Street, a cleverly contrived design of crowds, taxis and 
’buses, with reficcted lighting of a masterly kind. 


The Independent Gallery (7a, Grafton Street), are showing 
a collection of work by Felix Vallotton, a French painter 
of the generation of Marchand and Vlaminck, pedestrian 
beside the rapid genius of the former and worthily tedious 
beside the flash lyricism of the latter. Vallotton is a 
conscientious realist; that is to say, he depicts with 
unvarying competence the outside of his subject, but is 
either not able or not interested in the expression of its 
deeper significance. Consequently, his work is obtuse in its 
appeal and the visitor receives no impression of absorption 
or even of more than polite interest on the part of the artist 
in his task. 


Algernon Newton shows at the Eldar Gallery pleasant 
landscapes in the Nicholson manner, with huntsmen, 
cricketers, polo players, and other sporting persons imposed 
a little arbitrarily on their greenness. The pictures are 
described as ‘‘ of sport,’’ but the figures are not, in more 
than two or three cases, sufficiently part of the conception 
or of the design to give foundation to the claim. 


Ludovic Rodo is an original and delightful water-colourist, 
his knack for expressing the homeliness that lies beneath 
the gimcrack monotony of inner suburbia being particularly 
marked. A collection of his work is on view at the Macrae 
Gallery (95, Regent Street). 


MICHAEL SADLEIR. 


MUSIC. 


Dance and Song. 

Among the post-war movements towards reconstruction 
none is so interesting nor so significant as the endeavour 
to arouse an interest in music among that vague body 
known as the People. Those disinterested workers I have 

ret are dealing with the subject in a very direct and 
charming manner by giving concerts and encouraging the 
study and performance of classical music, both old and 
new. While applauding these methods one sometimes 
has a doubt of their practicability. Experience shows us 
that in forcing an idea into popularity a direct method 
and a statement of the main issue has never been the most 
successful. The most efficient publicists have been those 
who seized upon a side issue that pleased, using this as a 
force and guiding it to their ends. The earlier medicine 
men and priests hid their real anti-kingship movement 
under a cloak of religion; that cantankerous old fellow 
Samuel relieved the most honest Jewish soldier of his 
command on the flimsiest pretext. Mark Antony didn’t 
make much of Cesar’s great qualities; he worked his 
business by an appeal, not to the morality of the case, but 
to the cruelty of the deed, finishing up with a well-received 
account of how much the Roman people benefited by 
Cesar’s will. It is not meant to suggest by this that we 
should do well to promote the cause of music in this sinuous 
fashion, but it would be interesting to try and discover 
where the strongest urge towards a public musicalisation 
lay. This brings me to my contention that our greatest hope 
for a musical people is in that dreadful body of the younger 
generation that spends all its spare time in dancing ! 


The two greatest advocates for music in the mind of the 
people have always been dancing and song. Of these 
dancing is obviously the more purely musical, being a 
matter of rhythms, whereas song, even to a Wigmore Hall 
guinea-per-head audience, is chiefly a matter of accompanied 
words. In fact the same audience, being fortunately well 
cultured in the Irench tongue, applauded loudly some 
Stravinsky songs when at the same concert the instru- 
mental pieces left them vaguely giggling. Even the 
critics saved themselves by chatting about the amusing 
words, dodging astutely any but the most punch-worthy 
references to the rest of the programme. Unfortunately 
this is not the only thing about singing which, while it 
helps to make it acceptable and popular, militates against 
its power as a musicaliser. There is that dreadful crab, 
that obnoxious scorpion, the personal exhibitory element. 
Any obvious and horrid show of deep breathing, any 
ferocious bellowing, is sure of recognition. A certain 
square tenor of ours can always bring down the house by 
a complete abandonment of all his really beautiful vocal 
abilities in favour of the most raucous roaring. 


Dancing, on the other hand, that is to say, modern 
dancing, not that mixture of rowdyism and the spinning 
mouse act that passed for it twenty years ago, is a very 
serious matter. It requires a great deal of fundamental 
musicianship. The dancer does not have his dance set 
for him any more than the East Indian Vina player has a 
set tune. In much the same way that the latter obeys 
certain rules of the “ scale ” in which he is playing, so the 
dancer obeys the general laws of the dance he is engaged 
in, but the rest, for both, is improvisation. Every basic 
musical quality is called into play—rhythm, design, a 
feeling for cadence, responsiveness and invention. The 
dancer actually takes part in the game to a greater extent 
perhaps than almost any other musical performer. 


For these reasons I think that the modern ballroom 
dance, with its coloured band, in spite of the cheapness of 
his tunes, is one of the most important friends that music 
has among the public of to-day. RUPERT LEE. 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL NOTES. 


By Our Own CORRESPONDENT. 


The second report of the Burnham Committee is now 
published, and primary schoo! teachers up and down the 
country are busy considering its provisions with a view to 
their action at the special Conference of the N.U.T. on 6th 
November, when their representatives will either adopt 
or reject it. The Executive of the Union has already 
adopted it. The debate was lengthy, and it is rumoured 
the decision to adopt was not unanimous. I am not at all 
surprised, It is not difficult to understand that when 
only twenty-two members of the Executive and its officials 
were parties to the agreement the remaining members 
would have a great deal to say on points of the report 
which are not to their taste. However, the Executive 
did the wise thing and, recognising that if the report were 
not adopted the teachers would have no machinery for 
improving their present positions, adopted it and recom- 
mended it for adoption by the Conference. It is the duty 
of an Executive to give a lead, and I am pleased they have 
had the courage to do so. 


There are many indications of a lively Conference. It 
is an open secret there is strong opposition to many of the 
provisions in the report. To begin with, there is great 
objection to the number of standard scales. The policy 
of the Union is towards the establishment of one scale 
for the whole country, and there 1s great indignation in 
many quarters that the teachers’ panel of the Committee 
have agreed to four scales. The answer to this objection 
is that the Committee’s proposals mark a big step in the 
direction of a single scale. Before the Burnham Committee 
began its work there were almost as many scales as local 
education authorities. These have been reduced in number 
bv scores, and if the report is adopted by the teachers and 
put into operation by the authorities I am confident that 
in less than a vear from now the number of existing scales 
below the standard scales will be very few. Members of 
the Union must be prepared to accept the four standard 
scales as a compromise between the Union’s policy and that 
of the local education authorities. 


The great trouble, however, will arise not on the actual 
number of standard scales, but on the proposed method of 
allocating them in the areas. In the first place the teachers 
and the authorities are to confer as to the appropriate 
scale for their area. Every agreement reached is to be 
subject to the approval of the Committee. If no agree- 
ment is reached the Burnham Committee will decide, and 
in any case will issue its mandate in a schedule indicating 
the scale allocated to each authority in the country. The 
schedule is to be published within six months from the date 
of the issue of the report. Where there is disagreement 
between an authority and its teachers the Committee 
“may have before them representations from the Local 
Education Authority and its teachers.” The task facing 
the Committee under this clause is a heavy one, and at the 
moment seems impossible of accomplishment within the 
six months allowed for the purpose. 


It is evident from the report there has been a struggle 
between the teachers’ panel and the authorities’ panel on 
the question of limiting the application of Standard Scale 
IV to the “ London Area.” No doubt the words “‘Never- 
theless no Local Education Authority outside the ‘ London 
Area ’ shall adopt Scale IV unless such 
adoption is confirmed by the Standing Joint Committee ” 
are the result of a compromise. Whether the teachers are 
much advantaged by these words remains to be seen. 
From what I have heard it is certainly not the intention 


of the authorities’ panel of the Committee to allocate 
Standard Scale IV outside the “ London Area.” There 
is, very naturally, much indignation in large urban centres 
at the mere hint of exclusion, and it may be taken for 
granted the teachers’ panel, strengthened by pressure 
from their constituent associations, will resist to the break- 
ing point any granmite-like and unreasonable attitude on 
the question of allocating Standard Scale IV. 


There are rumours that teachers regard that clause of 
the report which binds the Burnham Committee and each 
of its constituent bodies to approach the Board of Educa- 
tion for the purpose of resisting “ the adoption or change 
of a Scale by any Local Education Authority contrary to 
the opinion or decision of the Committee ” as a sinister 
attempt to prevent local increases of salary. I have no 
doubt such was the intention in the minds of some, but I 
cannot see how such a limited interpretation can be placed 
upon the clause as worded. It operates equally to prevent 
a Local Education Authority from lowering the rates of 
payment. In this, as in other matters, it must always be 
remembered the various clauses of the report are the result 
of bargaining, and as they stand represent in most cases a 
middle course. One deduction may very reasonably be 
made from the insertion of the clause in question. It is 
this: The object sought bv the authorities’ panel has 
been to eliminate the competition of authorities for the 
services of teachers as far as practicable. With four 
scales running it must be admitted the object has not been 
achieved. 


There will certainly be much opposition to the clause 
which extends the period of peace until Ist April, 1925, 
and the representative teachers will be severely heckled 
as to their reasons for agreeing to such extension. The 
answer is, the existing P.M.S. binds the N.U.T. to exert 
no “ pressure ’’ on any authority that has adopted it until 
the agreed period of peace has expired. This agreed 
period runs in some cases till 1923 and in most cases till 
1922. As a consequence the only inducement to an 
authority to adopt one of the standard scales before 1922 
or 1923 as the case mav be, is an extension of its period of 
peace. I understand the extension till 1925 is the price 
the teachers’ panel have had to pay for the introduction 
of the standard scales before Ist of April, 1921. If one of 
the standard scales is not put into force on or before that 
date the N.U.T. may and will exert pressure on the expiry 
of the P.M.S. peace period. 


The clause which makes provision for an increase in the 
cost of living wil] go far to remove the objection referred 
to above, The datum figure, 170 per cent., is high, but I 
expect it is much lower than that proposed by the authon- 
ties’ panel! In criticising the date from which it shall 
operate it must not be forgotten that the adoption of one 
of the standard scales by Ist April, 1921, will necessarily 
mean an increased payment to the teachers concerned, 
which, it may reasonably be argued, will cover any increase 
in the cost of living between that date and Ist April, 1922. 


I have read the report carefully, and although I am not 
pleased with many of the provisions I am surprised that 
as much has been secured from the authorities as the report 
makes evident. The work has taken a very long time in 
the doing, but having regard to its magnitude not longer 
than might have been anticipated. Oh November 6th 
the teachers will decide whether or not they will be parties 
to the report. If they decide in the negative there is no 
other existing machinery for the improvement of their 
salaries by consent. In my opinion they will be wise to 
adopt the report and work it to the fullest extent for the 
advancement of their salaries and status. 
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SCOTLAND. 


University News. 

The Universities are again the scene of much activity, 
and emoluments bid fair to break all records. At Edin- 
burgh admission to the medical and science classes closed 
some months ago, and there are hundreds of intending 
students on the waiting list for the medical classes next 
spring, while, since July, when matriculations ceased for 
the science classes, over 200 applications have had to be 
refused. The Scottish Universities Entrance Board, to 
which is committed the oversight of all preliminary ex- 
aminations for the Scottish Universities, decided a year 
ago to raise the standard of the medical preliminary 
examination. This decision takes effect as from January 
1, 1921, when every medical student must pass the Arts 
preliminary examination, or the preliminary examination 
for degrees in Pure Science or an examination recognised as 
equivalent to either of these. New appointments are 
fairly numerous, and among these are the following: 
Mr. James G. Gray, D.Sc., to the Cargill Chair of Applied 
Physics at Glasgow ; Mr. A. H. Charteris, LL.B., at present 
a lecturer in Glasgow University, goes to Sydney, N.S.W., 
to fill the recently established Chair of International Law ; 
Miss E. S. Steele, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D., to be a Lecturer in 
Chemistry at St. Andrews. Professor Sir Henry Jones is 
to be Gifford Lecturer at Glasgow. Several gifts have been 
made to the Political Economy Department of Glasgow 
University in memory of the late Professor Smart. Edin- 
burgh’s Rectorial Election takes place on October 30, the 
candidates being the Prime Minister and Professor Gilbert 
Murray, of Oxford. The death is announced of Mr. James 
B. Hutton, who was Lecturer in Greek Archeology at 
Glasgow. Mr. Hutton, who was only about 30 years of 
age, had a most distinguished career as a student both at 
Glasgow and Oxford, carrying off at the latter place the 
Powell Prize for Weekly Essays—-a rather rare distinction 
for a Scottish student. The Senatus of Edinburgh Univers 
sity have opened an office to assist graduates and students 
in obtaining suitable posts, thus falling into line with 
Oxford and Cambridge. The permanent secretary is Mr. 
W. S. Pringle Pattison, 57, Castle Street, Edinburgh. 


Opposition to the Act. 


Vigorous criticism of the financial burdens imposed upon 
the people of Scotland through the operation of the Educa- 
tion (Scotland) Act, 1918, was expressed at a conference of 
parish council representatives held in Glasgow on 29th 
September. Two hundred and = seventy-three parish 
councils were represented, and Lord Lamington was in the 
chair. In the course of his remarks the chairman said the 
Act had been designed for the life, vigour and good of the 
nation ; therefore, he urged, it ought to be a charge on the 
national purse. His second contention was that the 
parochial authorities were obliged to assess, but had no 
power to control expenditure. In connection with this it 
may be remembered that the Secretary for Scotland pro- 
mised some months ago to introduce a comprehensive 
scheme of rating reform; as the bulk of the opposition to 
the Act relates to its finance, it is hoped that the present 
unrest and agitation will hasten its promulgation. The 
conference, which may be said to reflect fairly accurately 
a large body of public opinion, passed a resolution calling 
upon the Government to take immediate steps to redress 


the evils arising through the burdens it has imposed, and 
an addendum demanding the repeal of the Act had to be 
inserted in order to meet the views of its extreme opponents. 


Gaelic Teaching. 

Reference was made recently to the success of the vaca- 
tion classes in Gaelic held at Inverness and Glasgow. 
The Gaelic Mod at Oban towards the end of September has 
also been attended with conspicuous success, and the 
number of spectators was in some instances so large that 
many were unable to obtain admission. The various 
literary and musical competitions were on a high level, and 
great keenness was shown. ‘The President referred to the 
effect of the Education Act of 1918, pointing out that the 
adoption of the county area meant more freedom and scope 
for the Gaelic-speaking tcacher, a better chance of promo- 
tion, and more satisfactory outlook in every way. The 
adoption of a national scale of salaries would induce good 
teachers to remain, while the Gaelic clause made sure that 
facilities would be provided by the Education Authorities 
for instruction in Gaelic within the Gaelic-speaking areas. 
He urged that the lectureships in Gaelic at the Universities 
of Glasgow and Aberdeen should be raised to the status of 
professorships. 


The Rating Question. 

This question, pending the promulgation of the promised 
comprehensive scheme of rating reform, continues to 
attract much attention. The Lanarkshire Education 
Authority, of which Sir Henry S. Keith, an acknowledged 
authority on such matters, is chairman, has recommended : 
(1) that the allocation and rating should be uniformly on 
gross valuation; (2) that the Agricultural Rates Act 
should be repealed, or the grant made up to the deficiency 
created by the reduced valuation of agricultural subjects ; 
(3) that a change in the allocation of costs to half in pro- 
portion to valuation, and half in proportion to population, 
should be considered ; (4) that the possibilities of income 
being made the basis should be fully considered. 


Educational Institute of Scotland. Annual General 
Meeting. 

The Annual General Meeting was held in Edinburgh 
on Saturday, 18th September, and a large number of 
delegates attended. The President, Mr. T. S. Glover, 
North Berwick, occupied the chair, and in his retiring address 
said that one of the greatest disappointments during the 
past year was the failure of the Department to bring into 
full operation the Education Act of 1918. The salary 
question, too, was still acute, and gave rise to a feeling of 
unrest, which arose from an enhanced appreciation of the 
relative values of the service teachers rendered to the State. 
A motion was submitted by Mr. D. J. Young instructing 
the representatives of the Institute on the Joint Council to 
negotiate on the basis of the best scheme of salaries in 
operation in Scotland for the purpose of arriving at a new 
minimum scale. It had been considered advisable to put 
no figures in the resolution. An amendment was moved 
to the effect that definite figures be included, viz., recognised 
teachers £250 by £20 to £500; secondary teachers £300 by 
£20 to 4600. The amendment was carried by a large 
majority. On the motion of Miss Stuart Paterson, Glasgow, 
a resolution was adopted unanimously, without discussion, 
that the mecting was of opinion that there should be only 
one means of entrance into the teaching profession, and 
deprecated any suggestion that future teachers with a two 
years’ training should be considered sufficiently qualified 
for any of the departments in the schools. It was remitted 
to the council to consider the question of holding one 
Congress during the year, Conferences to be arranged as 
the Council may decide. Dr. William Boyd, Glasgow 
University, is the President for the ensuing year, and Mr. 
John Summers, Larkhall, Vice-President. 
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BLUE BOOK SUMMARY. 
Secondary Education in Wales. 


REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE. 


THE Board of Education have issued the Report of the 
Departmental Committee on the Organisation of Secondary 
Education in Wales. It occupies more than 120 closely- 
printed pages, of which the following is an abstract : 


The Welsh Intermediate Education Act.—In view of the 
developments in educational organisation and administra- 
tion in Wales since the passing of the Welsh Intermediate 
Education Act in 1889, the temporary provisions of that 
Act which set up machinery for the making of schemes 
should be now allowed to lapse instead of being included as 
heretofore in the Expiring Laws Continuance Act. 


County Schemes.—The County Schemes should be radi- 
cally reconstructed, and the relation of intermediate schools 
and municipal secondary schools towards the local education 
authorities should be assimilated. 


Teachers’ Advisory Committees —Both local education 
authorities and district governing bodies should act in all 
matters requiring professional knowledge and experience 
only after receiving and considering the advice of a com- 
mittee, which should be composed mainly, if not wholly, of 
teachers of all grades. 


Functions of County and Local Bodies.—In view of the 
difficulty ofjthe allocation by statute of functions as between 
the local education authority and the school governing 
body we do not recommend that this should be attempted. 
Wejare disposed to trust to the general good sense of the 
community togestablish relations between the local body 
and the county body, which will on the one hand safeguard 
the authority of the latter and on the other give full scope 
for local interest and initiative. (Various suggestions are 
however, made.) 


Co-ordination.—We recommend the plan of placing under 
the district governing body the local management of all 
types of education in a district. 


Advanced Work in Secondary Schools.—-Except in large 
schools, which are few in Wales, it is not to be expected 
that the same school should be able to provide its pupils 
courses of every type in advanced work. The conditions 
of Wales appear to point to the desirability of the establish- 
ment of a system of differentiation between schools in their 
higher forms for the provision of facilities for advanced 
study. z 


Relations with the Universities.—-We note the general 
acceptance of the view that it is a part of the proper function 
oí secondary schools to provide well-planned courses of 
study for pupils who can remain at the school for two years 
after obtaining the senior certificate, and we welcome the 
establishment of the Joint Conference of Secondary and 
University Teachers for the consideration of the overlapping 
of studies between the two provinces. 


Admission of Pupils —The district bodies should act in 
consultation with teachers’ advisory committees in all 
matters relating to admission of pupils to the schools beyond 
the elementary stages. They should rely more on the 
opinion of the teachers under whose care the pupil has 
hitherto been and on the wishes of the parent as to his 
future career than on a written examination in determining 
the kind of school to which he should be admitted to pursue 
his education. 


Aids to Pupils.—The question whether secondary schools 
should be entirely free is one for each local education 
authority to decide for itself, and the changes we recommend 


will give it full liberty to use its discretion in this respect.* 
The provision of schools should be gradually expanded so as 
to enable pupils to be admitted on a qualifying and not ona 
competitive standard. Adequate provision should be 
made for maintenance allowance graduated according to 
the means of the parents and the age of the pupil, with 
special regard to the increased expense involved in the 
continuance at school for the advanced studies suitable for 
those between 16 and 18. Promising pupils should be 
enabled to pass to schools offering better opportunities for 
developing their particular abilities; and the supply of 
scholarships tenable at the Universities should be increased 
in number and value. 


Hostels.—We urge upon local education authorities the 
need for better provision for the boarding of pupils attending 
secondary schools, and in particular the desirability of 
substituting for the lodging system that of a hostel under 
the control of the school authority. 


National Council of Education for Wales.—(1) It should 
contain not more than 120 members, of whom a substantial 
majority should be appointed by education authorities 
under the Education Acts, and the remainder by University 
bodies, teachers of various types, and other bodies concerned 
with education. 

(2) It should comprise in its scope all branches of educa- 
tion, including the University, and should take the place 
of the University Court and of the Central Welsh Board. 

(3) It should appoint and give extensive powers to 
standing committees for matters such as examinations of 
secondary schools, and the several stages of education ; but 
for University matters, the constitution, functions and 
powers of the standing committee should be those prescribed 
for the University Council by the University Charter. 

(4) The primary function of the National Council would 
be advisory and deliberative. It would discuss all types of 
education in its broadest aspect. 

(5) It should also have administrative functions. 
would be of two kinds :— 

(a) Functions delegated to it by the Minister ; 

(b) The provision and control by arrangement with local 

education authorities of institutions for the main- 

tenance of which the county is, as a rule, too small 

an area ; e.g., training colleges, schools for the blind, 

and the exercise of functions which are distinctively 
national in character. 

(6) It should collect, arrange and circulate information 
on educational subjects. 

(7) It should be responsible for the organisation and 
conduct of school examinations. 

(8) It should take part in the selection of a unified 
inspectorate for Wales. 


These 


—— 


* Mr. Thomas Grffiths, M.P., while signing the report, makes a reservation in 
favour of an immediate policy of free secondary education. 


Dryad Material.—We have eceived from the Drvad Works, 
42, St. Nicholas Street, Leicester, a charmiing booklet giving 
particulars of the materials which the firm is prepared to supply 
for various forms of handwork in junior schools. The range of 
goods described covers basket-making, rush-work, raffhia-work, 
weaving, and toy carving, and a list of useful handbooks is also 
given, The booklet is to be obtained on application. 


Portraits of Scientists.—Mr. J. B. Newman, M.A., is a 
teacher by profession, but he has recently started a very promis- 
ing enterprise in the Classroom Portrait Gallery, 7, Queen 
Square, London, W.C. 1. He has sent us a set of portraits of 
scientists, done in collotype, eleven inches by fourteen, with a 
margin. The first five are those of famous physicists, and 
include Galileo, Newton, Faraday, Clerk-Maxwell, and Kelvin. 
As pictures for a lecture room or school hall they are excellent. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS. SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND 
UNIVERSITIES. 
The Teachers Council. 
At the October meeting of the Council it was announced Oxford and Cambridge. 
that the total number of applicants for admission to the October has seen momentous happenings in the 
Official Register down to the 30th September was 65,355, Universities. All are full to overflowing, and the difficulty 


an increase of over thirty thousand since the end of March. 
The great volume of work which is involved in the scrutiny 
of these applications and the preparation of the documents 
and certificates will cause some delay in the announcement 
of the results of individual applications. The issue of 
certificates is proceeding as rapidly as possible under the 
circumstances, and those who are still awaiting their 
certificates are asked to accept the foregoing explanation 
and especially to remember that much of the work demands 


the services of experienced clerks, so that any ad hoc 


enlargement of the office staff is impossible. 


Conference of Educational Associations. 


The Ninth Annual Conference of Educational Associa- 
tions will be held in London from December 29th to 
January 8th, 1921. 

The inaugural address will be given by the Right Hon. 
H. A. L. Fisher, Minister of Education, and the President 
of the Conference, Lord Burnham, will be in the chair. 
This meeting will take place at Bedford College for Women, 
Regent’s Park. All the other meetings will be held at 
University College, Gower Street, London. 

There are now forty-five separate associations affiliated 
to the Conference, and there are indications that there will 
be over sixty meetings, which members of all these associa- 
tions will have the privilege of attending. 


The Clothworkers’ Company are kindly lending their 
Hall for a soirée to be held on Monday evening, January 
3rd, and the Incorporated Society of Musicians are going 
to provide a musical entertainment on the occasion. They 
also have expressed their intention of arranging a concert 
on another evening for members of the Conference. 


M. Jaques-Dalcroze will give a demonstration of 
Eurhythmics in Queen’s Hall on Friday evening, January 
7th. í 

Two Joint Conferences will be held on each Saturday 
morning, one on ‘“‘ The Use of Psycho-Analysis in Educa- 
tion ” and the other on “ How best can a feeling of Pro- 
fessional Solidarity be created and maintained among 
Teachers.” 

The Conference programme is in course of preparation, 
with full details of subjects and speakers, and will be 
published early in December. 

Any persons wishing to attend the meetings who are 
not members of one of the affiliated associations can 
purchase tickets (which will be ready also early in December) 
from the Secretary, 9, Brunswick Square, W.C. 1. 


The Future Career Association. 


In order to provide the additional space demanded by 
the increase in its work the Future Career Association has 
removed to Roland House, South Kensington, S.W. 7, 
where the various departments are adequately housed. 


The Shaftesbury Homes : 


The excellent work of the National Refuges Association 
will henceforth be carried on under the title of ‘‘ The 
Shaftesbury Homes and Arethusa Training Ship.” During 
the war the former pupils of these institutions played a 
noteworthy part, and the work of the Homes deserves 
generous help. A systematic collection on their behalf 
would be a kindly act on the part of any school. 


of finding accommodation is a pressing one. Oxford has 
well over 4,000 men in residence—an advance of nearly 
700 over 1919—including the 1,035 freshmen. But this 
term an epoch in Oxford history was marked by the 
ceremony in the Divinity School of admitting to member- 
ship over 100 women undergraduates. In the case of the 
Women’s Colleges (Lady Margaret Hall, Somerville, St. 
Hugh’s, and St. Hilda’s Hall) the presentation of the 
members was made by the Principals. The Oxford Home 
University students were presented by the Vice-Principal. 
Of the 625 undergraduates 225 are new students. 

The Chancellor has appointed Dr. L. R. Farnell, Rector 
of Exeter, as Vice-Chancellor. The Pro-Vice-Chancellors 
are Dr. H. E. D. Blakiston (outgoing Vice-Chancellor), 
Mr. J. Wells (Warden of Wadham), Dr. F. W. Pember 
(All Souls), and the Rev. L. R. Phelps (Provost of Oriel). 

CAMBRIDGE has not yet settled whether it shall be 
preserved as a man’s University. The debates in the 
Senate on the Report of the Syndicate on the Relation of 
Women Students to the University have been interesting 
and instructive, and a keen fight is anticipated. The 
protagonists are resolutely holding their ground, and the 
supporters of Report “ B,” who say that women are 
seeking power and not learning, have a weapon in the 
armoury of argument in their claim that the adoption of 
Report “A” would aggravate the already abnormal 
congestion. . 


London. 

A recent regulation will probably add considerably to 
the membership of the University. Registered teachers, 
clergy, legal, and medical practitioners can now be admitted 
by special examination under Statute 116, instead of enter- 
ing by the ordinary Matriculation examination. 


The School of Oriental Studies. l 

No institution has more rapidly justified its existence 
than the School of Oriental Studies, established by Royal 
Charter in 1916. The 125 students of the first year had 
grown by July last into 529, and its increasing membership 
will in the very near future necessitate the recently acquired 
South Place Institute being converted into additional 
classrooms. 

Sir George Grierson has accepted the Vice-Chairmanship 
of the Governing Body in place of the late Sir Charles 
Lyall, and Dr. R. W. Frazer is the new representative of 
the Secretary of State on that body. 


Advisory Consultative Councils. 

Bromley may now be added to the list of local 
authorities which have set up Joint Advisory Committees. 
Sheffield last month launched a Consultative Council 
which promises to be an example which other towns might 
aim to copy in the future. Mr. Fisher gave it his blessing, 
and following Sir Henry Hadow instanced the prevention 
of overlapping between Secondary School and University 
as one service it might render to educational progress. 


University of Leeds. 
The following appointments to Readerships in the 
University have been made by the Council :— 
Mr. A. M. Woodward, M.A., Oxford, as Reader in Ancient 
History and Classical Archeology. 
Mr. C. B. Fawcett, B.Litt., Oxford, M.Sc., 
as Reader in Geography. 
Miss A. M. Cooke, M.A., Victoria, as Reader in Mediæval 
History. 
Dr. A. Gilligan, D.Sc., F.G.S., as Reader in Petrology. 


London, 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 


Mr. Thomas T. Knowles. 

Mr. Knowles, Chief Mathematical Master and Vice- 
Principal for many years of Liverpool College, died recently. 
Many of his former pupils, in whom his interest was so 
marked, hold most important positions in educational and 
departmental work. 


Mr. D. H. Nagel. 

Mr. David Henry Nagel, Vice-President of Trinity 
College, died at Oxford on September 27th, aged 57. 
Born at Dundee and educated at Aberdeen University, 
he proceeded to Oxford in 1882 as a Millard Scholar of 
Trinity College. 

He is best known perhaps in connection with his work 
in chemistry and physics at the laboratory which Balliol 
and Trinity shared. 

As chairman of the Board of the Faculty of Natural 
Science he occupied a distinguished position, which he 
filled with judgment and tact. 


Mr. F. E. Battersby, M.A. 

Mr. Francis Edward Battersby, headmaster of the 
Newport High School for Boys, died on October 9th. 
Mr. Battersby, from Preston Grammar School, won an 
open mathematical scholarship at Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge, taking his M.A. in 1898. 

After service at Heath Mount School, first as assistant 
and subsequently as headmaster, he became mathematical 
master at Hereford County School before his Newport 
appointment in 1896. 


Mr. A. C. Coffin, B.A. 

Mr. Coffin, Director of Education, has tendered his re- 
signation to the Bradford Education Committee, in order 
to take up a Government post. Mr. Coffin has had a wide 
and varied experience as a student, teacher, organiser, 
and official. Although born in Dorchester, his early life 
was spent in London, but he has held positions in Colchester, 
Darlington, and Newcastle. He has been a most successful 
Director of Education, with a quality of enthusiasm which 
has communicated itself to the members of the authorities 
whom he has served. 


Mr. W. O’Neill. 

Mr. O’Neill, of Leicester, as president of the Class 
Teachers’ Conference at Ipswich, was a striking success. 
Notwithstanding the impatience of the audience on the last 
day, when time proved too short to finish the debate on 
the proceedings of the Burnham Committee, he never lost 
control. Incisive and witty of speech, clear of thought, 
and earnest of purpose, Mr. O’Neill has earned the regard 
of his fellows for his devotion to educational and professional 
ideals. 


Mr. S. Barter. 

The death of Mr. Barter has recalled his pioneer work in 
securing due recognition for handicraft as part of a complete 
educational system. 

Mr. Barter was himself a fine craftsman, and after being 
connected with the City and Guilds Technical Institute, 
was appointed organiser of manual training to the London 
School Board in 1891. 

From that time the manual training became part of 
every London boy’s equipment and many people travelled 
long distances to make inquiries about this phase of the 
work. 

Under the London County Council he became an inspector 
in handicraft, but in 1913 ill-health caused him to retire on 
a pension. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


An Advisory Consultative Council. 

Mr. Fisher welcomed the formation of an Advisory 
Consultative Council at Sheffield, but seemed to be unaware 
that teachers of all grades are demanding the right of joint 
control and that only a minority will be satisfied with 
the simulacrum of authority and responsibility in 
administration. 


Story Telling. 

Mr. Arthur Burrell, sometime Principal of Borough Road 
Training College, lectured in the Victoria Hall, Sheffield, 
to more than 1,000 people, on ‘‘ The Art of Story Telling,” 
giving the teachers a practical illustration of the way in 
which stories ought to be told to children. Anyone who 
has heard Mr. Burrell repeat “ The Prodigal Son ” as told 
by a boy with a lisp will remember the performance with 
great delight. 


The Death Gratuity. 

The amending rule of the Teachers’ Superannuation 
Act, 1918, by which service may now be recognised for the 
purpose of the payment of the death gratuity for a period 
of absence due to sickness not longer than twelve months, 
marks a distinct improvement upon the rule as first issued. 


Aged Sunday School Scholars. 

Wales is a surprising place. The Gee Memorial Medals 
for attendance at Sunday School have been awarded to 
four men and one woman whose attendances range from 
84 to 91 years. 


Increased Grants to Universities. 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain, at Birmingham University, 
announced that the Government intend to give £500,000 
additional grant to Universities next year. 

The conditions under which assistance would be given 
were :— 

(1) Adequate provision must be made by the University 
for the subjects it had already engaged to teach 
and adequate salaries paid to existing staffs. 

(2) Grant would only be given for work of a University 
standard. 

(3) The distributing committee, presided over by 
Sir W. McCormack, would take into consideration 
the amount of local support given to a particular 
University. 


The Class Teachers at Ipswich. 

Conference honours must be awarded, apart from the 
personality of the president, to Mr. W. B. Steer, for his 
eloquent address upon the establishment of the teaching 
profession upon a self-governing basis with full participation 
in administration, and to Miss Aston for her lucid exposition 
of the state of secondary education as it is and her demands 
for improvements. 


Education and Municipal Theatres. 

Mr. Kenneth Barnes delivered the opening lecture to 
the Sheffield Playgoers’ Society on “ The Relation between 
Education and the Drama,” and stated that the two wavs 
in which the school and the theatre could co-operate were 
in the adoption of a dramatic method of teaching in the 
schools and the production of good drama for the adult 
population. Mr. Barnes advocated the formation of a 
theatre under the combined control of the municipality 
and the education committee. 


Disabled Men as Teachers. 

The Ministry of Labour has a training centre at Sarisburv 
Court, near Southampton, where 400 ex-service men are 
preparing for their life's work--some of them as teachers. 
Dr. Macnamara addressed the men and extolled the teacher's 
calling, but omitted to state that he himself had left the 
profession for something more lucrative and congenial. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


To the Editor of THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


Adenoids and Breathing. 


Sir,—It seems a pity to spoil the scientific teaching which has 
been most widely inculcated by attaching to it the name of one 
individual as if he had discovered something novel or something 
previously unknown. 

Every school has, or should have, its daily lesson in breathing, 
cleaning of teeth, posture of correct standing, sitting, etc. 


Adenoids, dental caries, spinal curvature, and flat feet are , 


the commonest results of faults in breathing, oral uncleanliness, 
and incorrect balance. 

Every boy and girl should be taught always and at all times 
to breathe through the nose and to breathe deeply and to exhale 
thoroughly ; to avoid eating or drinking things hot; to clean 
the teeth at least once a day, and then a brighter and more 
intelligent brain power will result, and adenoids and colds in the 
nose will be of much less frequent occurrence and of much less 
serious character. 

I was struck in my examination of thousands of school 
children in India at the rarity of adenoids and of dental caries. 
In that country every child from the richest to the poorest 
cleans his teeth with a piece of chewed stick after every meal, 
and children are taught as a sacred duty to keep their fingers 
away from their mouths! The Hindoo fruitarian school- 
children are extremely bright and intelligent, with splendid 
teeth, clear nostrils and straight spines. Under wise teaching 
of hygiene and dietary our children could be the same. 

Yours faithfully, 
Josian OLDFIELD. 


To the Editor of THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


Sir, —I was pleased to see your correspondent, Mr. S. H. 
Larking, drawing attention, in your October issue, to the results 
of his observational work in relation to the subject of breathing 
_under the “ Ars Vivendi ’’ system and the conclusions arrived 
at—sufficiently striking to engage very seriously the attention 
of educational authorities. His observations of his pupils tends 
to prove that the whole gamut of mental and physical health 
varies in strict proportion to the capacity and ability to breathe. 
The best breathers are the strongest and asa rule more intelligent, 
and so on right down the scale to the dull and sluggish mind 
and body of the child getting insufficient air into the lungs. 
Lower down the scale still and we see in the consumptive exactly 
the same cause—inability to breathe the quantity of air required 
to maintain health and resist disease. 

The tremendous importance of these simple facts has been 
entirely overlooked and a new era will dawn for children when 
the Ars Vivendi system is taught and practised in every school 
and in every home. Considering the teaching and practice are 
curative and live-giving in the highest sense, veritably transform- 
ing little sufferers from adenoids and tonsils—now almost 
invariable subjected to the knife for removal—by easy stages 
into strong and healthy children, it is extremely important, in 
the interests of an admittedly C3 nation, that the Ars Vivendi 
system should be placed by the Ministry of Health in a position 
to demonstrate publicly what can be done. The need of its 
universal adoption will then become apparent. 

In August last my little girl, aged 8, was brought up from the 
country to see an eminent dentist, as some of her teeth showed 
signs of decay. He said the teeth ought to be extracted, but 
before this could be done she must have the tonsils and adenoids 
operated upon. Not favouring this mode of treatment the child 
was sent to the seaside for a fortnight and returning to town 
was taken daily to Mr. Lovell for treatment for about ten days. 
She was then seen by a children’s specialist, who was decidedly 
of opinion that the tonsils did not require to be interfered with, 
but that the teeth should be extracted. This was done in due 
course, and the child is now making good progress. 

Such facts speak for themselves. In my own experience this 
is not an isolated case, as in others I have seen the benefit 
derived from the gentle training in the art of breathing and 
manipulation to free the nostrils to enable the child or adult to 
make full use of the wonderful ocean of air in which we all live, 
move, and have our being. Without this help we have all seen 
that consumptives placed in the freshest of fresh air, as in 


Sanatoria, are not much better off, unless they can be taught and 
assisted to get more air into their lungs. The Ars Vivendi system 
is the missing link in the open-air cure, and will do more for 
patients in a few weeks or months than is now thought possible 
under existing methods and when taught in schools will mark 
the first practical steps taken towards effective prevention of 
tuberculosis. I am, Sir, Yours faithfully, 
5, Adelaide Street, W.C. E. W. KEEN. 


To the Editor of THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


The Supreme Question. 


Sir, —Your opening note in the October number of THE 
EDUCATIONAL TIMES is thus headed, and deals with the shortness 
in the supply of teachers. 

There is no doubt about the fact, but surely there is much 
reason for hope. You say truly that the position is made more 
difficult by the fact that there are far more pupils than formerly 
seeking admission to the schools. This, of course, implies 
that there are more teachers required. The demand is met, 
though inadequately. The only wonder is that it is met at all 
when we remember the large number of teachers who have fallen 
in the war and the depletion of the Universities during the past 
four or five years. But things have now changed and the 
Universities are over-flowing with students. 

This change cannot affect the position for two or three years, 
but it seems to me that there is every reason to hope at the end 
of that time there will be a considerable influx of candidates 
into the ranks of the teaching profession without “ any haphazard 
and unregulated form of dilution.” 

I am, Sir, Yours, etc., 

Cranleigh, Surrey. Wao. WELCH. 
October 9ch, 1920. 

(Our correspondent looks forward to a “ considerable influx ” 
of teachers in “ two or three years.” But Continuation 
Schools should start next year.—Editor, EDUCATIONAL 
TIMES.) 


a6 


PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Messrs. W. Heffer and Sons, Ltd., Cambridge, have in the press 
a book entitled ‘‘ The l.aws-of England—their History Making 
and Working,” by Dina Portway Dobson. It is designed 
specially for History and Civics classes in continuation or adult 
schools. Its object is to explain the laws on everyday subjects, 
and to show, by a not too serious historical sketch in each case, 
how they came (o be what they are. 

The book begins with chapters on the way in which the laws are 
made and carried out, and among the subjects dealt with are 
the laws relating to bribery, perjury, swearing, martial law and 
riot, protection of wild birds, poaching, trespass, the Children’s 
Act, Licensing Acts, etc. 

The writer has had much experience in teaching in secondary 
schools, and also with students training for elementary school 
teaching, and has felt the need of a book that will recapitulate 
to some extent the history already learnt, though from a new 
point of view, and will also provide solid material for the civics 
lessons, and bring them into close touch with the actual life 
of the average citizen. 


Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch is- compiling an Anthology to be 
entitled Ships and the Sea. It is designed to show the part 
played by the sea and ships in the development of English 
literature, from Chaucer to the present day. This volume is 
to be added to the King's Treasuries of ‘Literature series, Messrs. 
J. M. Dent’s new educational venture, which has already won 
warm praise in all quarters. Sir Henry Newbolt has also com- 
piled a volume of selections from his own prose and poetry 
for this series. 


Our readers will be interested to learn that the firm of Sir 
Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd., is leaving its present publishing 
offices at 1, Amen Corner, and removing to the neighbourhood. 
of Kingsway. Pitman House, its new London headquarters, is 
situated at the junction of Parker Street with Newton Street, 
close to the B itish Museum and Holborn Stations The 
extension of Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons’ business compelled its 
migration to more commodious premises. 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


BOOKS AND THE ‘MAN. 


Boy Warblers. i 

The usually placid waters of literary criticism which 
flow through the columns of our weekly reviews have 
recently been stirred to something like effervescence by 
the appearance of a little grey volume entitled “ Public 
School Verse, 1919-1920.” (Heinemann, 3s. 6d. net.) It 
contains sixty-four pages, including some six pages of 


introduction written by Mr. John Masefield, a preface by . 


“ The Editors of Public School Verse,” a useful table of 
contents, an earnest recommendation to contributors that 
they should join the Incorporated Society of Authors, and 
an appeal for “ the support of Masters and Bovs.’’ 

It would seem that we are to have an annual dose of 
Public School Verse, and apparently Mr. John Masefield 
thinks it will be good for us. He thinks also that it will be 
good for the Public Schools, which, he tells us, have sacrificed 


the individual for the sake of the type, a type which “ when 
made, was a fine one—sound-bodied, full of courage, 
honest, just, good-tempered, practical, silent. But it 


was ignorant of the arts.” Mr. Masefield says that after 
the war “we relish the delights of free men with greater 
zest.” Perhaps we do. That may explain our strikes. 
Or it may be that we strike because freedom is denied us. 
These are matters of high politics, to be discussed only in 
Downing Street. 

I feel fairly certain that they have nothing whatever to 
do with schoolboy verse. This Anthology is not the result 
of the war, but the first collected fruit of the new method 
of teaching English in our schools. Its contents are in 
no way surprising to those who have seen the efforts of 
children elsewhere. Readers of this magazine have had 
several opportunities of reading verse by youthful writers, 
notably some from a municipal secondary school in a 
Lancashire manufacturing town, which revealed as much 
promise as anything in this Anthology. These pieces were 
published for the information of teachers and not for the 
glorification of their writers. Still less were they made 
into an instrument of competition as between one school 
and another. An educational magazine does rightly in 
making known the possibilities of the classroom, just as a 
medical journal may properly make known the possibilities 
of a new method of treatment. But this justification does 
not hold where we have a volume of schoolboy verse put 
upon the market with a proposal for a recurrent com- 
petition between one school and the rest— a kind of literary 
Eton versus Harrow match, where the champions make 
rhymes instead of runs. 

Mr. Masefield is at pains to refute the suggestion that 
“ boys whose work is printed in these collections will have 
their heads turned with vanity.” I am not sure that I 
can accept his view, especially when the young scribes are 
told to join the Society of Authors lest their precious 
wares should be subject to profiteering. Of my own 
knowledge I can assure him that if heads are not turned 
by this kind of thing they do exhibit signs of swelling, and 
Mr. Masefield has unwittingly made things worse by saying 
vaguely that ‘‘ there are at least six poets represented here 
whose future work will be watched carefully by lovers of 
poetry.” Now there are nineteen “ poets ” represented 
in the volume, and it is quite certain that every one of them 
is secretly convinced that he is one of the glorious six. 
Speaking for myself, I have neither the leisure nor inclina- 
tion to keep an eye on the future work of nineteen boys 
in the hope of discovering six poets. The task becomes 
truly formidable when I remember that next year there 
will be another brood of warblers hatched out by the 
editors of Public School Verse. SILAS BIRCH. 


REVIEWS. 


Education. 
NEw SCHOOLS FOR OLD: by Evelyn Dewey. 
8s. net.) 

Porter is a tiny community in the north of the State of 
Missouri, near the town of Kirksville. It had one of the 200,000 
one-room schools that are to be found in the States. The 
building was dilapidated, the attendance was unsatisfactory, the 
teacher was paid anything from twenty-five to forty-seven 
dollars a month, and never remained for more than a year, 
unually only for a few months. Things were as bad education- 
ally as they could be when, more than five years ago, Mrs. Mane 
Turner Harvey, who was on the staff of the Kirksville Normal 
School, gave up her post at a great financial sacrifice, and came to 
Porter at fifty dollars a month, with*an agreement to serve for 
three years, with the definite purpose of showing what could be 
done for a school of this type by a really capable teacher. She 
succeeded gloriously, and this book of Miss Evelyn Dewey— 
daughter of the John Dewey—tells the pleasant tale. Mrs. 
Harvey did not demand a new building as the manner of most 
is. She had to face that curious opposition that almost in- 
variably awaits philanthropic educational reformers. Some 
people actually imagined that she came to Porter to make 
money at the expense of the poor community. So she made no 
demands on the school rate, but got the more intelligent parents 
to set themselves to work to repair and generally renovate the 
school building, with the result that in a few years—she is still 
nominally teacher there, though the public demands on her time for 
lectures and demonstrations make it impossible for her to do full 
time now—she has established a model school, and indeed a model 
community. Miss Dewey points to this case as an illustration 
of what may be done in the way of making country life tolerable. 
She is fully alive to the danger of the country districts being left 
desolate, and welcomes Mrs. Harvey’s success as an indication 
of the lines along which the Country Life Movement in America 
may be most profitably developed. This handsome book does 
not devote the whole of its 337 pages to educational considera- 
tions, though of course these claim the greatest amount of 
attention. All manner of social and ethical matters get sym- 
pathetic treatment. Most English readers will be appalled at 
the picture here presented of the solitariness and discomfort of 
rural life in America. What would our one-teacher colleagues 
in rural schools think of their buildings being systematically 
used as sleeping places for tramps, whose incursions had to be 
tolerated because of the farmers’ fear of retaliation in the way of 
stack and barn burning ? We cannot, unfortunately, take up 
in detail this inspiriting record of five years of uninterrupted 
success. Mrs. Harvey appears to be of the salt of the earth, 
and her experience demonstrates what may be accomplished by 
a single-minded person willing to give herself to a life of self- 
sacrifice. The ‘ little red school-house ”? has become a part of 
the romance of American life. Miss Dewey shows what a 
mockery the reality so often is, and at the same time, thanks to 
Mrs. Harvey, is able to present a picture of its glorious possi- 
bilities. What ts and What Might Be has had its Egeria in 
England. To Mrs. Harvey belongs the glory of staging the 
same magnificent play in rural America. The book is brightly 
written, though it seems to bear traces of serial publication, and 
is well illustrated. Its lessons are not limited to America. All 
who are interested in our English rural schools, or who have any 
interest in the Back to the land movement, will here find much to 
their advantage. J. A. 


(Dent and Sons. 


A NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EpucaTION. (Manchester University 
Press. Is. net.) 

These ‘‘ Recommendations for establishing a national system 
of education in England during the decade ending ten years 
hence ” are from the pen of J. C. Maxwell Garnett, Principal, 
till the other day, of the Manchester Technical College, though 
his name does not appear on the title page of the pamphlet. We 
are so accustomed to vague generalities on the subject of educa- 
tional reconstruction that we welcome this bold combination of 
advice and prophecy. We only hope that things will develop 
as Mr. Garnett foretells. The book contains an admirable 
coloured diagram of the “ flow ” type that the reader will find 
of great help. 
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English. 
THE Way oF POETRY. An anthology. John Drinkwater. 
(Collins, London and Glasgow.) 

This is a very pleasant and interesting collection of extra- 
ordinarily varied verse. Nursery rhymes, poems by Matthew 
Arnold, Shakespeare, Ralph Hodgeson, Michael Drayton, Harold 
Monro, William Morris, Pope, and many others, are mixed up 
on no conceivable principle that we can discover, except that 
the editor felt like arranging them in that order. (Perhaps the 
volume is none the less agreeable on account of its unexpected- 
ness.) He has written an excellent preface. 


THE GOLDEN Books oF ENGLISH VERSE. 
Frank Jones. (Blackie and Sons.) 

Nothing could be possibly more unlike John Drinkwater’s 
anthology than this volume, although many of the same poems 
are included in it. Mr. Jones has carefully compiled a suitably 
graduated class-book of English verse, with his eye fixed firmly 
on the young or inexperienced teacher of English to whom his 
book would appeal. It would be, indeed, a valued friend to 
such a one. Copious foot-notes explain every word or phrase 
of doubtful meaning, and questions are even indicated which 
will test the pupil’s understanding of the details of the poems. 
Most practical. Most useful. But oh! how can any man with 
live blood in his veins set prime class questions on ‘‘ Go, Lovely 
Rose !’’ or cut up “ Il Penseroso’’ into convenient sections 
interspersed with an inch or two of notes? Does he make 
improving remarks about the refraction of light when he con- 
templates a rainbow ? 


In “ Greenwood Tales,” by Dorothy King (Blackie), the 
story of Robin Hood is well re-told for children; very simply, 
and yet without sacrificing the old-world flavour of it. 


“ English Ballads” (2s. 6d., Edward Arnold) has a valuable 
introduction by Sir Henry Newbolt, and includes a number of 
delightful ballads, both old and new, from ‘‘ The Gay Goshawk ”’ 
to Kipling’s and Newbolt’s own. In the introduction he 
defends his belief in the continuity of the ballad-making spirit. 


Book III.: by 


“ The old ballads,” he says, ‘‘ were before all things epic, ... > 


and include those simple and familiar details which keep the 
story alive and credible.” Hisown “ Ballad of John Nicholson ”’ 
goes far to support his contention that ballads can and should 
be as natural a part of our life to-day as ever they were. 


COMMERCIAL LETTER-WRITING: by W. M. Buss. 
Green and Co. 2s. 6d.) 

This book, produced by a Natal teacher, contains little that 
is new to English teachers, though the writer has worked carefully 
and conscientiously. The weakest part of the book is the number 
of exercises, of which there are all too few. 


W. B. YEATS—A LITERARY STUDY: by C. L. Wrenn (reprinted 
from the Durham University Journal). (T. Murby and Co. 
Is.) 

This little pamphlet is of some interest. As a study to be 
read by those familiar with the work of Yeats it should have 
some value, but as an introduction for beginners we fear it would 
be incomprehensible. The writer is clearly an enthusiast for 
his subject, and for that reason he may be forgiven the usual 
extravagances and distortions of a worshipper. 


THE KING’s TREASURIES: published by J. M. Dent, Ltd. 
Alpha of the Plough: being selected essays from ‘‘ Pebbles 
on the Shore ” and ‘‘ Leaves in the Wind.” ls. 9d. net. 

Once again Messrs. Dent are to be congratulated on being 
to the fore in the production of good literature in cheap yet 
attractive form. If the dainty little volume before us is a fair 
index of the others to follow, then the popularity of this new 
series is assured. ‘‘ King’s Treasuries ” are fortunate in having 

Sir A. Quiller Couch as their general editor, and the first fifty 

volumes promised contain some of the best work of living writers 

as well as masterpieces from the older authors. Though intended 
primarily for use in schools, these charming little books will 
assuredly be found on the favourite shelf of all book lovers. 


(Methuen and Co. 


(Longmans, 


FAIRIES AND CHIMNEYS : by Rose Fyleman. 
Is. 6d.) 

Many of these fairy numbers are familiar to readers of Punch. 
Some, such as ‘‘ A fairy went a-marketing,’’ have already been 
set to music and sung by famous singers. Of their merit and 
charm there is no question. The writer has caught the very 
soul of childhood’s fancy. Our own youngest critic never tires 
of listening to them, and this is praise enough. They should 
be known and used by every teacher of young children. 


THE CHILDREN’S PoETRY Book: by Ruth M. Fletcher. 3s. 
TEACHER’S COMPANION TO SAME. 2s. 6d. 
(Methuen and Co.) 

The compiler writes from the excellent vantage ground of 
both experience and enthusiasm. She gives, as she states, 
not a collection of poems that children ought to like, but which 
they actually do like. She includes many old favourites and not 
a few new ones. The Teacher’s Handbook, if occasionally 
somewhat effusive, yet has the ring of sincerity, and it must 
be a very blasé teacher who cannot find something of freshness” 
in the writer’s remarks. 


SPLENDOURS OF THE Sky: by Isabel M. Lewis. 
8s. net.) 

The author, who is connected with the Nautical Almanack 
Office of the U.S. Naval Observatory, has produced a very 
readable and not too technical volume. The treatment is popular 
throughout, and the photographs are excellent. The book 
might well find a place in every school library, for astronomy 
is a subject which never fails to fascinate some pupils, and the 
more popularly written books are few. 


LITERARY Essays: selected by H. G. Rawlinson. 
andCo. 3s. 6d.) 

Here is admittedly an experiment, but we think a valuable 
one. The writer has selected half-a-dozen essays representative 
of Victorian prose, though not commonly found in selections of 
English essays, and the reader may compare the grace of Matthew 
Arnold’s ‘‘ Wordsworth ” with the matchless ‘“ Leonardo da 
Vinci ” of Pater and the perennial charm of Stevenson’s “ El 
Dorado ” and ‘‘ A Christmas Sermon.” The other essays by 
F. W. H. Myers, J. R. Green, and J. A. Froude have not so far 
appeared in similar anthologies, and the selection generally 
is so good that we wish the book had been longer ; but perhaps 
the compiler will favour us with more. The commentaries and 
notes are brief, yet apt, and the book as a whole should be 
welcomed. 


A PRACTICAL COURSE OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION : 
by W. J. Glover. Book 1, Is. 9d. ; Book 2, 2s. 
Philip and Son.) 

These two books are intended for middle and upper forms, 
or for central and continuation schools. They follow closely 
the “ Reform ” method of an intensive study of literary passages 
of standard merit. Both selections and exercises are good, 
and cover all the ordinary topics of English composition. 


(John Murray. 


(Macmillan 


compiled 
(George 


Classics. 
LATIN POETRY FROM CATULLUS TO CLAUDIAN. An easy reader : 
by C. E. Freeman. (Oxford Clarendon Press. 3s. net.) 

A volume of sixty-two extracts ‘‘ mainly intended for those 
who have some knowledge of Virgil and Ovid.” This being so, 
it seems a pity to include both Virgil and Ovid among the nine 
authors chosen, and to omit Lucretius and Juvenal altogether. 
Surely Statius and Claudian, who are copiously represented, 
stand on a much lower plane, both of interest and poetical 
merit, than the two great satirists. And their inclusion is the 
more to be desired since the ten pieces from Horace are all 
taken from the Odes and nothing is given from the Satires and 
Epistles. 

LATIN ELEGIAC VERSE COMPOSITION: by 
(Rivingtons. 5s.) 

Those classical teachers who have the good sense and the 
good fortune to secure for their pupils some practice in verse 
composition will find this little book very useful. It contains 
over two hundred pieces of Latin and English verse, well chosen 
and annotated, and will make an excellent implement for what 
is in actual use one of the most stimulating and most agreeable 
of mental exercises. 


Roy Meldrum. 


French. l 
JOURNAL D'UNE Poupée BetceE, 1914-1918: by L. Hovine. 
Dessins de J. Hovine. (Oxford : Clarendon Press. 3s. net.) 
A very delightful book in a large, clear type and with many 
quaint and most amusing illustrations, eminently suitable for 
those fortunate little people brought up with the help of a Frenčh 
nurse and a French governess. , 
The story of the experiences of the dolls is full of humour, with 
many sly thrusts at the Germans, and is likely to give as much 
entertainment to their parents as to the children for whom it is 
professedly written. 
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History. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR: A. F. Pollard, M.A., 
Litt.D., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, Professor of 
English History in the University of London. (Methuen. 
41l pp. 10s. 6d. net.) 

This is the first attempt by a competent English historian to 
tell the history of the war, and it is not likely to be bettered for 
some time to come. Prof. Pollard has not only written a lucid 
and readable account of the campaign on land and sea, but he 
has contrived to deal with diplomatic events and with the chief 
political changes in the belligerent countries, and added a chapter 
on the Peace Conference. Nor is the book mere narrative; it 
is enlivened by the trenchant yet reasoned criticism which we 
should expect from him. The events are too recent and our 
knowledge too imperfect for a historian of the war to hope to 
rise above the level of honest journalism, and Professor Pollard 
neither bows to the idols of the crowd nor professes ‘‘ le 
désintérnement des morts.” This is his picture of the Premier. 
" He was the very embodiment of an emotion that was not 
overburdened with scruples, and of an impulse which hardly 
troubled to think. He imported the temperament and the 
methods of the religicus revivalist into the practice of politics, 
and he enlisted strange allies when he found a vehicle for his 
patriotic fervour in the language of the prize-ring. He prided 
himself on his aptitude for political stategy, and professed a 
sympathy with the mind of the man in the street which was 
keener even than that of Lord Northcliffe. His views were always 
short-sighted, and he had the most superficial knowledge of the 
problems of war and politics.” Yet “the man in the street 
really belicved that after the change of Government the war would 
be won, and subscribed with enthusiasm to a ‘ victory’ loan 
calculated to finance a triumph in eight months. Cooler 
observers discerned a solid advantage in a Prime Minister who 
could minister at once to the public demands in the rival spheres 
of speech and action, who could appease with words the popular 
clamour for the moon, and yet be guided by others into the 
mundane paths of practical common-sense. 

In a second edition a chronological table of events would add 
to the usefulness of the book. C. H.C. O. 


MODERN INDUSTRIAL History: F. R. Worts, M.A., Senior 
History Master, Bristol Grammar School. (The New Teaching 
Series. Hodder and Stoughton. 248 pp. 4s. 6d. net.) 

This volume is designed primarily for use in the continuation 
schools. Starting with a survey of the industrial and social hfe 
of England in the Eighteenth Century, it goes on to deal with 
the industrial and agrarian Revolution, and with the develop- 
ment of industry, commerce, finance and transport since that 
time. There are also three interesting chapters on the ‘‘ Romance 

of the Mine, the Railway and Shipping.” Mr. Worts writes a 

simple, if undistinguished style, and in the hands of a capable 

teacher, or used in conjunction with a more philosophic treatment 
of the subject, such as Professor Macgregor’s “ Evolution of 

Industry,” in the Home University Library, his book should be 

well fitted for its purpose. Without such guidance some of his 

statements would be misleading. ‘‘ The wealthier a nation 
is the greater it is; for wealth brings power.” (Mr. Worts 
nowhere discusses Ruskin’s famous definition of wealth.) 

Industrial history is, “if rightly understood, the only true 

history of the people themselves.’’ (Have the people, then, no 

share in art, religion and science ?) With the revolutions in 
industry and agriculture during the eighteenth century, ‘* the 
break from the past was absolute.” (This is a quite unhistorical 
statement, as may be seen by consulting Prefessor Ashley’s 
“The Economic Organisation of England.’’) C. H. C. O. 


THE TEACHING OF History: by E. C. Hasluck. Cambridge 
Handbooks for Teachers, W. J. W. Adamson. (Cambridge 
University Press. 121 pp.) 

“ History is perhaps the most difficult of all the subjects of 
the school curriculum to teach with effect,’’ Mr. Hasluck truly 
observes. And we must not be hard on him, careful and con- 
scientious teacher as he is, if he seems a little uncertain as to the 
object of it all. His “ Introduction ’’ emphasizes the importance 
of investigating social evolution, and he then proceeds : 

This is the main reason why we should teach history in our 
schools. It adds to our knowledge of the existing state of the 
world, a knowledge of the way in which human socicty and 
institutions have grown up, a knowledge without which a 
modern education can hardly be said to be complete. 

This cryptic remark still leaves the inquirer wondering why the 

history is necessary to the completeness, Mr. Hasluck is more 


definite in his rejection of certain “ false and shallow justifica- 
tions of history ” : 

A school history-course does not provide a training in 
citizenship ; it does not constitute a course of training in the 
study of human nature or applied psychology ; and it does 
not make a Suitable basis for ethical or moral instruction. 

We must leave Mr. Hasluck to defend this negative thesis 
against (to take but one example) the very considerable mass of 
people who treat the Biblical history as a basis for moral 
instruction. They will give him a lively quarter of an hour. 
Mcanwhile we prefer, in a more pacific atmosphere, to commend 
the methodical patience of his suggestions. He has excellent 
ideas to offer as to Historical Exercises (imaginary letters and 
speeches, maps, etc.), Study of Sources (Domesday Book, 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, Napolecn’s Correspondence, etc.), 
Dramatisation, Local History, European, and Recent. Ina 
chapter on “ Allied Studies ” he indicates ramifications : 

The discoveries of Kepler and Galileo had not a little to do 
with the promotion of distant exploration and with the spread 
of the Protestant Reformation. The physical features of 
Great Britain vastly affected the course taken by the Anglo- 
paxon conquest. The discoveries of Watt and Stephenson 
were the mainspring of that Industrial Revolution. The 
climate of Russia was the decisive factor in Napoleon’s Moscow 
campaign, 

And, of course, Mr. Hasluck does not forget the literary correla- 
tions. The last word in his very helpful manual is the rather 
ominous Cavendo tutus, the motto of ‘' one of our ducal houses” ; 
and those of us who wickedly yearn for a little more dash and 
imagination in Mr. Hasluck’s programme will be kept in awe by 
the Duke’s motto. F.J.G. 


A SHORT SKETCH OF EUROPEAN History: by H. E. Marshall. 
Part I. From Fall of Roman Empire to Reformation. 
With 12 page maps. (Black. 243 pp. 5s. net.) 

Without any pretence of novelty of information or freshness 
of view, Mr. Marshall manages to present a very readable story. 
He succeeds in his intention to avoid the usual fault of histories 
of Europe for young pupils, namely, gross overcrowding of 
details. In sections headed with bold Clarendon type he tells 
the sahent stories of Belisarius, Moors, Pepin, Northmen, Saracens 
in Sicily, Hildebrand, Crusades, Barbarcssa, Louis XI, Ivan the 
Terrible, etc. Dialogue and exclamations brighten the narrative, 
for example : 

The last Moorish king gave up the keys of the Alhambra 
Palace to the conquerors. Upon a hill above the city of 
Granada he drew rein, and with tears in his eyes turned to 
look for the last time upon his lost capital. 

“ Yea,” cried his mother scornfully, as she watched him, 
“ weep like a woman for the loss of thy kingdom, since thou 
couldst not defend it like a man.” 

Crushed by his foes, despised by his friends, the Moor 
bowed his head, and rode forth into exile. 

A page is given to the martyred Giordano Bruno—a figure 
often enough neglected by far more stately recorders than Mr. 


Marshall. The book is quite interesting, even though it has no 
pictures. F.J.G 
Geography. 


CAMBRIDGE COUNTY GEOGRAPHIES. 1.—Caithness and Suther- 
land; 2.—Wirkcudbrightshire and Wigtownshire. 
(Cambridge University Press. 3s. 6d. each.) 

Scotland is receiving ample treatment in the later volumes 
of this well-known series. The two before us are fully up to the 
standard of their predecessors. As something more than 
guide-books, if less than treatises, they are valuable com- 
pendiums both for the student and the general reader. 


THE NEW WORLD GEOGRAPHY SERIES. The Reason-Why 
Geographies. Book 1.—England and Wales: by T. W. F. 


Parkinson. 2s. 9d. 

This book is something more than a “ reader,” and yet it is 
not overloaded with information. We do not like the “ reason- 
why ” title, for our ‘‘ reasons ” in this subject are frequently 
very thin, and our “ causes ” all too superficial. The book is, 
however, as good as most of its kind, and, used with a good 
wall-map or atlas, should fulfil its compiler’s aim. 


(Continued on page 528.) 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 
For Advanced Students. By SYDNEY G. STARLING, B.Sc., A.R.C.Sc. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. 
By F. M. SAXELBY, M.Sc., B.A., Head of the Mathematical Department, Battersea Polytechnic. Crown 8vo. 4s. 
A COURSE IN PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. 
By F. M. SAXELBY, M.Sc., B.A. With 200 Figures, Examination Questions, and Answers to the Examples. 8vo. 12s. 
A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS. 
By W. WATSON, C.M.G., A.R.C.S., D.Sc. (Lond.), F.R.S., late Professor of Physics at the Royal College of Science, 
London. Sixth Edition. Revised by Herbert Moss, M.Sc. (Lond.), A.R.C.S., F.I.C. With 580 Diagrams and Illus- 
trations, and a Collection of Examples and Questions with Answers. &vo. 15s. 
A TEXT-BOOK OF PRACTICAL PHYSICS. 
A Book of Reference for the Student Working in a Physical Laboratory. By W. WATSON, C.M.G., A.R.C.S., D.Sc. 
(Lond.), F.R.S. With 278 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. , 
A FIRST YEAR PHYSICS FOR JUNIOR TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 
By GEORGE WILLIAM FARMER, Deputy Head Master of the Junior Technical School of the Mining and Technical 
College, Wigan. With an Introduction by S. C. LAWS, M.A., B.Sc. Crown 8vo. 48. 6d. 
MECHANICS APPLIED TO ENGINEERING. 
By JOHN GOODMAN, Wh.Sch., M.L.C.E., M.I.M.E., Professor of Engineering in the University of Leeds. With 741 
Ilustrations and numerous Examples. Crown 8vo. 14s. 6d. net. 
THE ELEMENTS OF MACHINE DESIGN. 
By W. CAWTHORNE UNWIN, LL.D., F.R.S., B.Sc., Mem. Inst. Civil Engineers, etc. 
Part I.—General Principles; Strength of Materials; Rivets, Bolts, and other VFastenings: Journals and Shafting ; 
Couplings ; Pedestals ; Transmission of Power by Gearing, Belting, Ropes, and Chains. With 387 Figures.  8vo. 
THE ELEMENTS OF MACHINE DESIGN. (138: EE: 
By W. CAWTHORNE UNWIN, LL.D., F.R.S., B.Sc., Mem. Inst. Civil Engineers, etc., and A. L. MELLANBY, D.Sc. 
Part II.—Chiefly on Ingine Details. With 311 Diagrams, etc. Svo. 15s. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4. 


Designed to arouse the interest and 
attention of the Pupil and to eliminate the drudgery. 


FRENCH EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


By Pror. VICTOR SPIERS, B.-és-L., M.A., Professor of French 
Language and Literature in King’s College (University of London). 


For PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, and UNIVERSITY COLLEGES. 
ELEMENTARY. N.B. The Prices ave NET. ADVANCED. 


FIRST FRENCH BOOK for children. Third Edition. On moder lines, | PRACTICAL FRENCH GRAMMAR. Fifth Edition. For Schools and 
with conversations, music, and illustrations. Phonetic transcript. -Large Colleges. “ A really Pe and sensible Grammar,” ‘complete in 
print. Demy &8vo., 235 pages. Price 3s. 9d. cloth. 3s. half-cloth boards. its incompleteness.” Crown 8vo., 194 pages. Price 3s. 


` DRILL ON THE ESSENTIALS OF FRENCH ACCIDENCE AND SYN- | SENIOR FRENCH RECITER, on the same lines as the Junior. Second 
TAX. New (8th) Edition, with many additional English Exercises. A Edition. Extracts from the Classical Authors of the Golden Age with 
complete Elementary Grammar containing the Conjugations and “‘drill’’ , Phonetic (m.f.) Transcript. Crown 8vo., 91 pages. Half-cloth, price 


chiefly in French sentences, upon the important points, and rules, a short is. 8d. 
summary of which is given. Most handy for correspondence classes. | GRADUATED COURSE OF TRANSLATION INTO FRENCH PROSE 
Crown 8vo., 160 pages. Price 2s. 6d. i 2. d] íor Middle and Higher Forms of Schools and for University Colleges. 
FRENCH VOCABULARIES for Repetition. Fourth Edition. Contain- | Sixth Edition, with Appendix. 158 Extracts of convenient length, with 
ing the 3,000 most important Words and Phrases logically grouped in tens ` carefully worked-out Correct Versions. Demy 8vo. Price 3s.—Key, 
and divided into two categories (elementary and advanced), with the most 5s. 4d. in book—4s. 7d. printed on loose sheets ready for mounting, to 
useful DERIVATIONS, preceded by a Snort NOTE ON PRONUNCIATION, and teachers of recognised positions or to students who send a written authoriza- 
followed by an AppENDIX on the different Prepositions required by tion from their teacher, on application, with remittance, to the author, 
French Verbs. Crown 8vo. Price 28. 6d. PHonetic (m.f.) TRANSCRIPT c/o Mr. Tamartyn, 116, Ladbroke Grove, London, W.10.—Phonetic 
of same, 8d. Both bound together, 3s. Transcripts of Extracts 1 to 83, mostly at 1d. each: apply to author. 


JUNIOR FRENCH RECITER. Fourth Edition. Extracts in Prose and | SHORT FRENCH HISTORICAL GRAMMAR AND ETYMOLOGICAL 


Poetry from Classical Authors with PHonetic Transcript (m.f.) facing = À : 
the text, with Notes, Questions on Grammar, and Outlines of Conversa- agen a bole ig A For Schools and University Colleges. Crown 


ti d of f Written E: ises. C 8vo., 89 es. Half-cloth, 

Ti sa. E E E G ai : GERMAN VOCABULARIES, on the same lines as the French Vocabu- 
SECOND FRENCH BOOK, on the same lines as the First French Book. laries. Crown 8vo., 102 pages. Half-cloth, price 2s. 

Second Edition. Demy 8vo., 211 pages. Price 3s. 9d. cloth ; boards 3s. | FRENCH-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY. By 
MAP OF PARIS, with monuments in elevation, useful for practice in con- Dr. A. SPIERS, with Supplement by Prof. Victor Spiers. Literary, 

versation. Price 6d. Commercial, and Technical. 2 vols., Royal 8vo., 25s. the set. 


SPECIMEN COPIES at less than cost price to Teachers. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LIMITED, 


4, STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, E.C. 4. | 
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Mathematics. 
(1) PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. Pp. xvi+256. 5s. net. 


(2) THEORETICAL GEOMETRY. Pp. xiv+104. 3s. net. 
l and 2, 7s. net. By C. Godfree, M.V.O., M.A., and A. W. 
Siddons, M.A. (Cambridge University Press.) 

These books supply a very workable compramise for the teacher 
who wishes to teach the traditional geometry, paying only so 
much attention to the logical coherence of their course as is 
required for examinations. 

In Part [ he will find statements of the usual propositions 
and examples to clear ideas and to introduce the pupil to the 
notion of a proof. There is a little ‘ talk,” mostly at the begin- 
ning of the chapters. The book covers the usual ground, and 
includes the elementary geometry and mensuration of casy 
solids. Part II supplies the proofs of propositions in a logical 
order. 

We should have been glad to see a shorter book. The authors, 
in their preface, express their opinion that the “time is ripe 
for a further step” towards the modification of Euclidean. 
geometry in this country. We heartily concur, and hope some 
day to see an Applied Geometry take the place of the Mathe- 
matical Geometry, our Greek legacy, which is at present universal 
in schools and text books. 


Children’s Books. 


MonaRCH: THE Bic BEAR OF TALLaAc: by Ernest Thompson 
Seton. (Constable and Co.) 

As a writer of animal stories Ernest Thompson Seton is well 
known, and deservedly so, for his stories are always fascinating, 
and the present volume is no exception. 

The book contains the life story of a grizzly bear, from his 
capture as a cub until his imprisonment in a Zoo. The story 
is full ot adventure, and we follow the movements of the grizzly 
all through. His first master sold him, his second owner treated 
him as a pet, and he was cooped up and ill-treated. Finally 
a fight was arranged between a bull and the beay—the bear won, 
but also made his escape. Back to his Tallac mountains he 
fled and then led an interesting life, killing sheep, eating honey, 
and making up for his previous imprisonment. He became the 
terror of the farmers and rewards were offered for his capture. 
In spite of many efforts, he escaped. He learned to dread traps, 
he recognised the smell of poison, the shape of a gun, and every- 
thing appertaining to men. Finally his former master, the man 
who had caught him as a cub, who had sold him and then 
regretted it, set out to catch Monarch, fully unaware, however, 
that he was seeking the death of his former pet. He finally 
trapped Monarch, whose passionate love of honey was the cause 
of his downfall—-but the honev in the trap was mixed with a 
sleeping draught, and hence the bear awoke to find his huge 
limbs fettered. The tale is in most parts lively, but the end is 
rather sad, thus lending a pleasant variety to the life of such a 
hero as Monarch, the Big Bear of Tallac. 

The illustrations by the author are excellent. Mr. Seton fully 
appreciates the art of ‘‘ leaving out ” in his illustrations; they 
are simple, clear, vet perfect; and the book is full of them, 
some quaintly funny, others full of animal expression, really all 
extraordinarily clever, proving the author to be not only a 
born naturalist, but a clever artist as well. The volume is 
well bound and printed on fine art paper, making a very good 
book. 


1. Jack SpraT: illustrated by Frank Adams. 2s. net. 


2. THE TERRIBLE LAND OF “ Don’T”’: pictured by G. F. Christie. 
Verses by Jessie Pope. (ls. 6d. net.) 


3. My Bunny Book. (ls. net.) 

Three picture books for the little ones, published by Messrs. 
Blackie and Son. 

They are all good books, with a minimum of letterpress, in 
rhyme, and an abundance of coloured pictures. 

Judging from actual experiment, the adventures of the 
bunnies are likely to appeal most to voung children, who, 
however, cannot fail to be interested in the activities of the very 
natural and delightfully drawn little Teddy in ‘‘ Don’t.” The 
large, full-page illustrations in“ Jack Sprat ” are really admirable 
in colour and drawing, and very humorous, and the book is 
exceedingly cheap at the price. 

W. A.C. 


Education. 
i ` The Inwardness of the Doli. 


Miss Margaret Swanson, a recognised authority on Needle- 
work, especially on its art and craft side, has just produced a 
third book (‘* Needlecraft for Older Girls ” : Longmans, Green 
and Co., 7/6 net) on this subject, in which, while advancing her 
ordinary views, she launches out into a minor treatise on dolls 
and their function in adolescent life. The whole of the third 
section of the book is taken up with this subject, and the plain 
reader is considerably surprised at the views she expounds. 
Most of us have the idea that dolls are one of those childish 
things that we put behind us when we cease to be children. 
But Miss Swanson finds that adolescent girls, and young women 
beyond that stage, have a strong liking for dolls and all connected 
with them, Wifehood and motherhood appear to cast their 
shadows before, and the doll habit obviously implies more than 
meets the eye. Miss Swanson writes with reticence, but between 
the lines one cannot fail to read meanings that must rank as 
esoteric. She quotes with approval the following passage from 
Francis Thompson’s “ The Fourth Order of Humanity ": 
‘In the beginning of things came man, sequent to him woman ; 
on woman followed the child, and on the child the doll. Itisa 
climax of development ; and the crown of these is the doll.” 
With this we are left planted there, unless we can extract from 
Miss Swanson’s somewhat cryptic writing the hidden meaning 
that without doubt is implicit in the text. She has, however, 
such a practical turn, that it is difficult to believe she is retaining 
any mystic theory for the inner circle of her disciples. Yet 
when we compare what she says in her Foreword about the 
individual racial characteristics of self-preservation and self- 
perpetuation with certain illuminating remarks in the text, we 
cannot but see that full account is taken of the racial life force 
and its mysterious ways of manifesting itself. A little considera- 
tion is enough to make us realise that it is the most natural 
thing in the world that the doll should figure prominently in the 
expression of this life force. Indeed at first sight it might appear 
that the best thing would be to let loose a psycho-analyst on 
the contents of this book and get him to bring to light all its 
hidden meanings. But at once a difficulty appears ; for if ever 
there were a case in which the Freudian Censor should consider 
that his functions were specially called for it is here. And yet, 
Miss Swanson’s evidence is that older girls are unashamedly 
interested in the making and dressing of dolls. One is puzzled, 
and on enquiry—very judiciously conducted you may be assured 
—one hears disconcerting stories about women long past the 
stage when they may be reasonably called girls either old or 
young, still retaining their interest in dolls, and even harbouring 
a doll or two on their own account in an old cupboard or in a 
corner of a bookcase. It is true that in these cases the censor 
is placated, as there is usually somewhere in the neighbourhood 
a child or two of doll age, who supply a sufficient secondary 
reason for the reserve doll. All the same, there appears to be a 
justification for Miss Swanson’s contention, and it would 
certainly be worth her while to look into the matter, and see if 
something more cannot be made of it. 


It is the first time that the doll has appeared as a dynamic force 
in education. It is true that some of the early promoters of 
child study instituted a few frivolous investigations—carried on 
with great solemnity—into children’s preferences in the way of 
doll material—the colour of doll-eyes, and other superficial 
matters. But there is more in it than that, and Miss Swanson 
obviously knows that there is. The coloured frontispiece is 
undoubtedly symbolical, and the sketches in the doll section 
seem lacking in point unless there is more in them than meets 
the eye. Certain letters written by young people are introduced 
too without any very clear indication of why they are there. 
Reading these in the light of certain cryptic remarks about 
names and initials one has an uncomfortable exoteric feeling 
that other people know more about these things than we do. 


Section IV of the book continues the mystification. ‘‘ Kists ” 
and ‘ providings’’ and ‘‘ bottom drawers” all have their 
meaning no doubt, and we have a strong impression that all 
this psychological matter needs working out, that, in fact, the 
author has at her disposal a mass of material that it would be 
well worth her while to elaborate before somebody else comes 
along and steals her thunder. No doubt merely as needlework 
the book is excellent as it stands, and Miss Swanson and her 
illustrator, Miss Pilkington, are to be cordially congratulated 
on the high quality of their work. oe 

C. C. C. 
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MILTON, POETRY AND PROSE. r 

i With essays by JOHNSON, HAZLITT, MACAULAY. With an 
Introduction by A. M. D. Hughes, Notes by various scholars, and a 
reproduction of the Faithorne portrait of Milton, facsimiles of title 
pages. and notes. 3s. 6d. net. 

ANNE OF GEIERSTEIN, or the Maiden of the Mist. 
By Sir Walter Scott. Edited, with a aE and Notes, by C. B. 
WHEELER. With 26 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

SELECTIONS FROM BOSWELL’ 'S LIFE OF 

JOHNSON. 

Chosen and edited by R. W. CHuapmMĪaN. School Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 

SCHOOL BIBLE READINGS. 


A Course of Bible Study recommended by the Joint Continuation 

Committee of the Headmasters’ Conference and the Association of 

Preparatory Schoolmasters. In three parts. 28. 6d. net each. 
VICTORIAN WORTHIES. 

Sixteen Biographies by G. H. Biore, with 16 Portraits. 7s. 6d. net. 
A NEW HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By R. B. Mowat. Part I: From the Roman Conquest to the Death of 
Queen Elizabeth. With 116 Illustrations, Maps, Plans, and Genealogical 
Tables. 38. 6d. net. 

HISTORY AS A SCHOOL OF CITIZENSHIP. 
By HELEN M. MADELEY. With a foreword by the Master of 
Balliol and 15 [llustrations. 4&8. 6d. net. 

THE ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 

Volume VIIL: Britain Overseas. By ELEANOR K. HOWARTH. 
Edited by O. J. R. Howartn. With 24 Illustrations. Limp cloth, 


` 3s. net. 
JOURNAL D'UNE POUPÉE BELGE, 1914-1918. 


Par L. Hovinr. Dessins de J. Hovine. Edition autorisée par L'Art 
Décoratif, C. Dangette, Bruxelles. With 60 line drawings and a 
vocabulary. 38. net. 

TROIS LEGENDES. 

La Légende de Saint Christophie. L’Amant Fidèle, Le Chevalier au 

Baril. Par GRACE LLOYD-WILLIAMS. Mustré par M. Sankey. 

Limp cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

OXFORD JUNIOR GERMAN SERIES 
THREE NEW VOLUMES 

Rolund und Beowulf Zwei Hel eschichten. Edited by 
H. E. G. Tynvace. With Questions, Exercises, Short Notes, and 
with or without Vocabulary. 1s. 9d. net. 

Siegfried nach Deutschen T AE Adapted and edited by 
A. E. Wirson and A. Meyrick. With Questions, Exercises, and 
with or without Vocabulary. Is. 9d. net. 

Schiller’s der Geisterseher. Edited by R. A, Cotton. With 
Questions, Exercises, Short Notes, and with or without 
Vocabulary. Is. 9d. net. 

A FIRST GERMAN COURSE FOR SCIENCE 
STUDENTS. 

Comprising a Reader and Outline of Grammar, with Diagrams and 

Vocabulary. By ae ve ee and F. E. SanpBacH. Second 

Edition. revised. 


A SECOND GERMAN. ‘COURSE FOR SCIENCE 
STUDENTS. 


Readings from Recent German Scientific Publications. Selected, 
Arranged, and Annotated by H. G. Frepirek and F. E. SANDRACH. 
3s. 6d. net. 

CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR. 
Books IV (20-38) and V, partly in the Original and partly in Trans- 
lation. Edited by R. W. Livingstone and C. E. Frekman. With 
a Map. Limp cloth, 28. 6d. net. 

VIRGIL AENEID X. 
Edited by C. E. FREEMAN. With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. 
2s. net. OXFORD JUNIOR LATIN SERIES 

EXPERIMENTS WITH PLANTS. 
A First Suni Book of Science. By J. B. Putcuip. With 30 Mlustra- 
tions. 

SCHOOL CAMPS: their Value and Organisation. 
By R. G. Hewitt and L. Exits. 38. 6d. net. 

HINTS ON SCHOOL PISSE LUNE; 
By Ernest F. Row. 28. ne 

THE BOOK OF THE "GREAT MUSICIANS. 
A Course in Appreciation for young Readers. By Percy A. SCHOLES., 
ile re Portraits. School Edition. 46. 6d.net. Gift Book Edition, 
8. ne 

“« MUSICAL APPRECIATION” IN SCHOOLS. 

Why-—and How ? 


Comprising a Brief General Discussion of the Subject, and a Teacher's 
Companion to “The Book of the Great Musicians.” By Percy A. 
SCHOLES. With an Introduction by Sirk HuGH P. ALLEN. Is. 6d. net. 
ELEMENTARY HARMONY. 
Part III, Chromatic Harmony, Elementary Variation. and Accompani- 
ment Writing. ByC.H. Kitson. 38.6d.net. Previously published : 
Part I, Up to the Chord of the Dominant Seventh. s. 6d. net. 
Part IT is a continuation up to the Chord of the Dominant Thirteenth. 
including modulation and the remaining unessential resource. 38. 6d. 


net. 
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LONDON: HUMPHREY MILFORD, 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, AMEN CORNER, E.C.4 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


i 


‘ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


The famous Historical Drama, by JOHN DRINKWATER. 
11th Impression. Stiff Paper, 2s. 6d. net. 

| Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

| In its various aspects—dramatic, literary, historical, ethical— 


this great play afiords admirable material for the educator. It 
is being studied with keen interest in many schools to-day. 


THE DAFFODIL POETRY BOOK 


| Compiled by ETHEL L. FOWLER, B.A. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; Wrappers, 2s. net. 


A School Poetry Book suitable for junior classes, containing 
| 108 poems by 57 authors, including 25 living poets. 

Mr. WItLtaM CAXTON writes :— 

“A singularly fresh and attractive little anthology, pleasant to 

handle and delightful to the eye.” 


POEMS OF TO-DAY 


i 

' An Anthology of Modern Poetry. 

| Compiled by THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION. 

! Stiff paper covers, 28. net; cloth, with Bio- 
graphical Notices of Authors, 38. 6d. net. 

| Nineteenth Impression. 103-112th Thousand. 

| 


GEOGRAPHY BY DISCOVERY 


Extracts from the Narratives of Great Explorers 
with new Practical Exercises. By JOHN JONEs, 
2s. 6d. net. Teachers’ Edition, 38. 6d. net. 


A well-known Lecturer in Geography writes:—“A very 
convenient and complete collection of records in a form which 
it has been impossible to get, and, more than that, I think you 
are the first who has really tackled the problem from the 
teaching point of view. 3 


SIDGWICK & JACKSON, LTD. 
3, Adam Street, London, W C.2. 


—-~ $ 21 = ee ee —_—_— wee eH — m — < e a aa aa aaa 


Histery in Pictures and Steries. 


Pictures to Colour. Stories to Read. 


Adopted by the L.C.C. 


PICTURES BY B. M. ASLING. 


STORIES by D. M. ASLING. 
Late of Somerville College, Oxford. History 
Mistress at the Girls’ High School, Stafford. 


IN THREE BOOKS. 


BOOK I.—Britain before History. 
A Cave Man. A Cave Woman and her Little Boy. 
A Pit Dwelling and the People who live init. A Pit 
Man at Work. The Lake Dwellers. A Man making 
Copper Spear Heads. A Woman grinding Corn. 
BOOK II.—Life in Britain in the times of the Celts, 
Romans and Saxons. 
Celts and Phoenicians exchanging Goods. A Pict. 
Julius Cesar looking at the shores of Britain. The 
Building of Hadrian’s Wall. A Roman Road in 
Britain. A Roman Road ın Britain to-day. Saxons 
building a House in Britain. 
BOOK III.—Life in Britain in the times of Later 
Saxons and Early Normans. 
The coming of St. Augustine. English Villagers pur- 
suing a thief, in the seventh century. The Northmen 
sailing up an English River. King Alfred visiting a 
School. Duke William of Normandy preparing to 
invade England. A Norman Noble riding through an 
English Village in 1066. A Norman Manor House. 


Price each, net, 5d.; post free, 6d. 


CHARLES and SON (W. CHARLES), 


10, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 4. 
68, Gordon Street . . . . Glasgow. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


AND SHORT 


NOTICES. 


(A short notice may be followed by a longer review in a later issue.) 


GEO. ALLEN AND UNWIN, LTD. 
Suggestion and Auto-suggestion: A Psychological and Pedagogi- 
cal Study Based upon the Investigations made by the New 
Nancy School: by Charles Baudoin. 15s. net. l 


THE ATHENÆUM LITERATURE DEPARTMENT. 
A Guide to the Education Act, 1918: by K. E. T. Wilkinson, 
B.A., LL.B., Chairman of the York Education Committee. 
Fourth Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 


G. BELL AND Sons, LTD. 

The Groundwork of Modern Geography: An Introduction to the 
Science of Geography: by Albert Wilmore, D.Sc., F.G.S. 
6s. net. 

“ Carrots ’’: Just a Little Boy: by Mrs. Molesworth. 5s. net. 

A First Course in the Calculus: Part II, Trigonometric and 
Logarithmic Functions of “x” etc.: by Wm. P. Milne, M.A., 
D.Sc., and G. J. B. Westcott, M.A. Ss. 

Chess Openings Illustrated: II, The Centre Game and Danish 
Gambit: by J. du Mont. 3s. net. 


Collected Prose: by James Elroy Flecker. 7s. 6d. net. 


A. AND C. Brack, LTD. 
The Making of Europe: A Geographical Treatment of the 
Historical Development of Europe: by W. H. Barker, 


B.Sc., F.R.G.S., and William Kees, M.A., D.Sc. 6s. 
BLACKIE AND SON. 
Open-Air Geography and = Topographicaf Modelling: by 
J. W. T. Vinall, A.R.C.A., F.R.S.A., and G. Linton Snaith, 
B.Sc. 5s. net. 


BLACKIE AND SoN, LTD. 
My Bunny Book. 
Jack Sprat. 
Blackie’s Children’s Annual. 6s. net. 
Blackie’s Little One’s Book. 3s. 6d. 
Blackie’s Children’s Diary, 1921. lIs. 
Greenwood Tales (Robin Hood). 2s. 
The Terrible Land of Don’t. Is. 6d. 
The Arabian Nights. 2s. net. 
Peter Piper. 9d. net. 
Mother and Dad and the Rest of Us: being the First Book of 

Archie Fairfax. 6s. net. 
Sally Makes Good: by Bessie Marchant. 4s. 6d. net. 
The Making of Michael: by Lydia Miller Middleton. 6s. net. 
The Princess of the School: by Angela Brazil. 6s. net. 
Adventures of Two: by May Wynne. 4s. 6d. net. 
Pam and the Countess : by E. E. Cowper. 5s. net. 
The Salving of the “ Fusi Yama ”: by Percy F. Westerman. 
5s. net. 

Forge of Foxenby: by R. A. H. Goodyear. 


net. 
6d. net. 
net. 
net. 


5s. net. 


BUTTERWORTH AND Co. 
A Synopsis of Mercantile Law for Commercial Students and 
Business Men, with Notes and Statutes: by Albert Crew, 
assisted by James H. Critchley. Third Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
Cambridge Plain Texts Series ° 
Gautier: Ménagerie Intime. 
De Musset : Carmosine. 
Dumas: Histoire de mes Bètes. 
Lamartine : Méditations. 
Bossuet : Oraison Funèbre. Is. 3d. net each. 
Elementary Dynamics: A Text-Book for Engineers: by 
J. W. Landon, M.A. 10s. 6d. net. 
The Elements of Plane Geometry : by Charles Davison, Sc.D. 
10s. net. 
Papers set in the Mechanical Sciences Tripos : 1912-15 and 1919. 
4s. 6d. net. 
CHAPMAN AND HALL, LTD. 


Slide Rules and How to Use Them: by Thos. 
M.I.Mech.E. ls. 6d. net. 


Jackson, 


j CLARENDON PRESS. 
Virgil: Æneid X: edited, with Introduction, Notes and 
Vocabulary, by C. E. Freeman. 2s. net. 


a 
The Elementary Geography (Oxford Geographies Series): 
Vol. VLI, Britain Overseas: by Eleanor K. Howarth: 


edited by O. J. R. Howarth, O.B.E., M.A. 3s. net. 
Boris Godunov. Pushkin, 2s. net. 
Trois Légendes : par Grace Lloyd-Williams, B.A. 2s. 6d. net. 


T. AND T. CLARK. 
Wiliam Honyman Gillespie of Torbanehill, Scottish Metaphysical 
Theist : prepared by James Urquhart, F.S.A. 5s. 


CONSTABLE AND Co., LTD. 
Compassing the Vast Globe Series : Vol. II, The Common World 
of Common Folk: by E. G. R. Taylor, B.Sc., 2s. 3d. net. 
Montessori Experiments in a Large Infants’ School: by 
Mary Blackburn. 6s. 6d. 


CoRNISH Beros., LTD. 
Chemical Analysis Tables: by Arthur D. Merriman, M.A, 


F.C.S., etc. Is. 9d. net. 

i J. M. DENT AND Sons. 

Occupations for Trained Women in Canada: by Alice Vincent 
Massey. 4s. 6d. net. 


How It All Fits Together: A Novice’s Introduction to the Game 
of Life: by Leonard Alston, Litt.D. 4s. 6d. net. 

Child Welfare : from the Social Point of View: by Nora Milnes, 
B.Sc. 6s. net. 

Evans Bros. 

Original and Progressive Dialogues : edited by Beryl Heiland. 

2s. 6d. net. 
GINN AND COMPANY. 

An Elementary Spanish Reader: New Edition with Questions 
and Exercises: by E. S. Harrison. 3s. 9d. net. 

Methods and Materials of Literary Criticisms. Lyric, Epic and 
Allied Forms of Poetry : by Charles Mills Gayley, Litt.D., 
LL.D., and Benjamin Putnam Kurtz, Ph.D. 16s. net. 


W. HEFFER AND SONS. 

Notes on Geological Map Reading: by Alfred Harker. 3s. 6d. 

net. 
W. AND A. K. JOHNSTON, LTD. 

Historical Geography of Britain and the British Empire: Book 
Il, The Expansion and Consolidation of the British Empire, 
A.D. 1800 to present day: by Thomas Franklin, A.C.P. 
2s. net. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PREss, LTD. 

Mind and Work: The Psychological Factors in Industry and 
Commerce : by Charles S. Myers, M.A., M.D., Sc.D., F.R.S. 
(Published by Hodder and Stoughton.) 6s. net. 


LONGMANS GREEN AND Co. 

School Hygiene and the Laws of Health: 
Teachers and Students in Training: 
M.D., B.Sc., MLR.C.P. 6s. 6d. net. 

The Natural History of South Africa: by F. W. Fitzsimons, 
F.Z.S., F.R.M.S., etc., Director, Port Elizabeth Museum. 
Mammals (in Four Vols.), Vols. lI] and IV. 12s. 6d. each 
Vol. 

Sermons by a Lay Headmaster: Preached at Greshams* School, 
1900-1918: by G. W. S. Howson, M.A. 6s. net. 

Needlecraft for Older Girls : by Margaret Swanson. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Harrow Life of Henry Montagu Butler, D.D.: by 
Edward Graham: 2ls. net. 

Life in Ancient Britain: A Survey of the Social and Economic 
Development of the People of England from Earliest Times 


A Text-Book for 
by Charies Porter, 


to the Roman Conquest : by Norman Ault. 5s. 
The Merchant at Arms: by Ronald Oakeshott. 6s. 6d. net. 
A Book of Good Hunting : by Henry Newbolt. 10s. 6d. net. 
MACMILLAN. 
Classical Gold: in English Renderings: chosen by Richard 


Lawson, M.A. 3s. 


Groundwork of English Grammar: by J. Welton, D.Litt., M.A. 
Is, 3d. 


Rudiments of Electrical Engineering: by Philip Kemp, 
M.Sc.Tech., M.I.E.E. 6s. 


The Psychology of Childhood: by Naomi Norsworthy, Ph.D., 
and Mary Theodore Whitley, Ph.D. 10s. net. 
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The Book for Teachers. 


MODERN IDEAS AND 
METHODS. 


By JOHN EADES, Head Master of the Kirkstall Road School, Leeds ; 
formerly Lecturer in English to Certificate Students at the Leeds Centre. 
Author of ‘‘ The ‘A.L.’ New English Course.” 

Crown 8vo., xii+191 pp., bound full cloth, net 4/6. 

This book is not merely a collection of ingenious * wrinkles,” but an 
attempt to give guidance to teachers and students in method on modern 
lines, in a way somewhat different from that found in the usual method 
books. It is theory and practice combined, and is the outcome of many 
years’ teaching experience. 


The “A.L.” NEW ENGLISH COURSE, 
i Book VII. 
By JOHN EADES. Paper cover, published, 1/4. Limp cloth 2/-. 
Specially suited for Senior Pupils, for Central Schoolis, and for 
the Lower Forms of Secondary Schools. , 


The “A.L.” « COMPACT ” RECORD BOOK, 
No. 125. 


For Technical Schools and Institutes, Junior Technical Schools, 
Commercial and Continuation Classes, etc. 1/3 net. 


The “A.L.” « ACME” RECORD BOOK, 
No. 126. 


For Secondary Schools, Private Baers. Day Technical Schools, 
etc. J- net. 
Just the book for keeping Records of Progress to satisfy the Board of 
Education’s requirements. Both the above Record Books are compiled 
by J. G. B. EDWARDS, A.M.I.M.E. 


E. J. ARNOLD & SON, LTD., 


LEEDS AND GLASGOW. 


ACCOUNTANCY. 
SECRETARYSHIP. 
COSTING. ———— 


The great professions ot the future. Highly paid appointments are daily 
being obtained by qualified students of the METROPOLITAN CoLLEGE—the 
’Varsity of Secretarial and Accountancy Training. Specialised postal 
courses (examination coaching and practical training) taken at home, in 
spare time, under the most highly qualified staff in the kingdom, comprising 
many Final Honoursmen, Chartered Accountants, and Barristers-in-Law. 
Fees are most moderate, and may be paid by instalments. Send postcard 
to-day for list of recent appointments vacant, particulars of free scholar- 
ship scheme, and copy of ‘‘ Students’ Guide.™ No charge or obligation. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, Ltd., 
Dept. 378, ST. ALBANS. 
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GEORGE GILL & SONS, Ltd. 


IMPORTANT. 

The Publishers to announce that Marshalli’s Edition of 
THE GOSPEL OF ST. MATTHEW and THE ACTS OF THE 
APOSTLES, PART I, is now issued with the text of the REVISED 
VERSION. will be sent to you upon application. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST. 


GEOMETRICAL DRAWING AND ITS 
PRACTICAL APPLICATION. 

By A. E. Hotsrow, A.R.1.B.A., M.S.A. Price 2s. 
The chief features of this publication include, amongst 
others, sections on :— 

Simple Problems with Practical Application— 
i.e., Measuring obstructed lines in the field, Angle 
Measuring in the open. 

The Use of the Theodolite, The Plane Table, 
etc., Quadrilaterals, Areas, The Ellipse, etc., 
Solids and Simple Projection, and Workshop 
Drawings. 


THE SELBORNE BOTANY FOR SCHOOLS. 


By P. J. ASHTON (Extension Lecturer to the Selborne 
Society). Price 2s. 3d. Ilustrated with an ex- 
ceptionally fine series of Photographs. 


Please write for further particulars of the above 
publications. The Publishers feel sure that they 
will meet your requirements. 


GEORGE GILL & SONS, LTD., 


13, Warwick Lane, London, E.C.4. 


Victoria League Pamphlets on the Empire. 


No. 1. NEW ZEALAND. 
By J. B. Conpiirre, M.A., Lecturer in Economics, 
Canterbury College, University of New Zealand. 


No. 2. AUSTRALIA. 


By the Hon. CRAWFORD VAUGHAN, formerly Prime 
Minister of South Australia. 


No. 3. CANADA. 
In preparation. By Professor W. L. Grant, Principal 
of Upper Canada College, Toronto, and formerly Beit 
Lecturer in Colonial History at Oxford, and Professor of 
Colonial History, Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. 
Price 6d. each from the 
Victoria League, 22, Eccleston Square, S.W. 1. 


THE WOOLSTON BOOK Co., LTD. 


CONTRACT TO THE EDUCATION AUTHORITIES FOR THE 


SUPPLY OF BOOKS FOR THE RURAL LIBRARIES 
INAUGURATED BY THE CARNEGIE U.K. TRUST. 


ALSO FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES AND PRIZES. 


THE WOOLSTON BOOK CO., 


LTD., NOTTINGHAM. 
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MACMILLAN— (Continued). 
Vocational Education: by David Snedden. 13s. net. 
The Psychology of Subnormal Children; by Leta S. Hollings- 


worth, Ph.D. 10s. net. 
The High School Boy and His Problems: by Thomas Arkle Clark. 
6s. 6d. net. 


Educational Psychology: by Daniel Starch, Ph.D. ls. net. 

Belgium and the Western Front: British and American : edited 
by Findlay Muirhead, M.A., F.R.G.S. (The Blue Guides 
*Series.) 60 maps and plans. l5s. net. 

Commercial Arithmetic and Accounts: by H. H. Green, B.Sc., 
and Thomas Franklin. -6s. 


MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

The Teaching and Cultivation of the French Language in 
England during Tudor and Stuart Times: by Kathleen 
Lamblev, M.A. 14s. net. (Published by Longmans, Green 
and Co.) 


MEIKLEJOHN AND SON, LTD. 
Advanced Practical Physical Geography for Public and 
Secondary Schools : by Capt. Frederick Morrow, M.C., B.A., 
F.R.G.S., and Ernest Lambert, L.C.P. 7s. 6d. net. 


An 


: METHUEN AND Co. . 
An Outline of Physics: by L. Southerns, M.A., B.Sc. 6s. 6d. 
Secrets of Earth and Sea: by Sir Kay Lankester, K.C.B., F.R.S. 


8s. 6d. net. 

Educational Experiments in England : by Alice Woods. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Cowslips and Kingcups: by Charlotte Druitt Cole. 5s. net. 


JOHN Murray. 
The Bible and Modern Thought: by the Rev. J. R. Cohu, M.A. 
16s. net. 
Ser Marco Polo: Notes and Addenda to Sir Henry Yule’s 
Edition, containing the Results of Recent Research and 


Discovery: by Henri Cordier, D.Litt., M.R.A.S., etc. 
16s. net. 
Exercises in Arithmetic: arranged in Two Courses: by 


A. E. Layng, M.A. (With Answers, 4s.) 
THOMAS NELSON AND SONS. 
The New Age Encyclopedia: edited by Sir Edward Parrott, 
M.A., LL.D. Vol. I, A-Banjo; Vol. Il, Banka-Carmona. 
3s. 6d. net each Vol. 


Nellie O’Neil: by Agnes C. Maitland. (Stories for Children 


Series.) 

Sale’s Sharpshooters: by Harold Avery. (Stories for Boys 
Series.) 

Doris Hamlyn: by R. O. Chester. (Stories for Girls.) ls. 6d. 
each net. 


RIVINGTON. 
The New Testament for Schools Series : 
The Acts of the Apostles: the Text of the Revised Version, 
with Introductions and Notes. Part 1, Chapters I-XV; 
Part II, Chapters XVI to the End: by Rev. A. R. Whitham, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. each Part. 
French Exercises : by A. R. Florian, M.A. 3s. 


E. S. AND A. Rorinson, LTD. 
Handbook of the Juvenile Organisations Committee of the 
Bristol Recreation Council: 1920-1921. is. 


SIDGWICK AND JACKSON. 
The Daffodil Poetry Book : compiled by Ethel L. Fowler, B.A. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; and Paper, 2s. l 
Mental Tests in the American Army ; compiled and edited by 
Clarence S. Yoakum and Robert M. Yerkes. 6s. net. 
Outlines of Modern English Literature: 1890-1914; by 
Harold Williams. 6s. net. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 

Matter and Motion: by the late J. Clerk Maxwell, M.A., LL.D. 

5s. net. 

THE SWARTHMORE PRESS, LTD. 
Words in Pain. Second Edition. 
THEOSOPHICAL FRATERNITY IN EDUCATION. 

Principles of Self-Government in State and = School: by 

1. A. Hawliczek, B.Sc. 6d. 


T. FISHER Unwin, LTD. 
French Civilisation: from Its Origins to the Close of the Middle 


Ages: by Albert Léon Guerard. 21s. net. 
Some Masterpieces of Latin Poetry: Thought into English 
Verse by William Stebbing. 7s. 6d. net. 


A fresh instalment of an Anthology in versions which are mainlv 
literal. Useful introductory notes are given. 

Spain: being a Summary of Spanish History from the Moorish 
Conquest to the Fall of Granada (711-1492 a.p.): by 
Henry Edward Watts. 7s. 6d. net. 


U.S.A.: DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR: BUREAU OF EDUCA- 
TION, WASHINGTON : OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS. 
Educational Conditions in Japan. 

Educational Directories, Parts V and VI. 

List of References on the Project Method in Education. 

The Schools of Austria-Hungary. 

Some Phases of Educational Progress in Latin America. 
Library Activities, 1916-1918. 

Commercial Engineering. 

Training Teachers of Agriculture. 

Report of the U.S. Commissioner of Education, 1919. 

Public School System in Memphis, Tennessee, Parts I, IV and VI. 
Business Education in Secondary Schools. 

Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution, 1917. 


PERIODICALS, ETC. 


History: Quarterly 
October, 1920. 
Indian Education. 
Parents’ Review. 
Science Progress. 
Senior Quarterly : 
March, 1921. 


Journal of the Historical Association. 


August, 1920. 
October, 1920. 
October, 1920. 


for Educational Evangelism.  January- 


The Readers’ Edition of Mr. H. G. Wells’ Outline of History 
was published by Cassell & Co., Ltd.,in one complete volume, 
at a guinea net, on September 2nd. This edition, containing 
the author’s revisions and emendations, is illustrated with over 
200 maps, time diagrams, and drawings by J. F. Horrabin. 
The work is divided into nine periods of world history, each of 
which contains a consecutive narrative which gives a sketch of 
Civilisation as it gradually evolved from primitive conditions. 


DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS. 


VACATION CLASSES WILL BE HELD 
DECEMBER 29th to JANUARY 4th Inclusive. 


Prospectus on application to 


The DALCROZE SCHOOL OF EURHYTHMICS, LTD., 
23, Store Street, London, W.C. 1. 


THE 


BIRMINGHAM PRINTERS 


LIMITED, 


Printers of this Journal and 


of all classes of Publications 


42-44, HILL STREET and ERS 

TELEGRAMS and 
82-84, STATION STREET TELEPHONE 
BIRMINGHAM 


MIDLAND 933 
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| TWO GOOD LINES. l 


THE OXFORD “IDEAL” 
©, LOOSE-LEAF 


Friends’ Provident and Century | SCHOOL NOTE BOOK. 
Life Office 


and Century Insurance Co., Ltd. || 


To Heads of Schools and Assistants. 


Costs the same as one good ordinary Note 
Book and does the work of five or six. 


This Office makes a particular study of Combines in one book the uses of Exercise Book, 
Educational requirements. Their Scribbling Paper, Work Sheets, and Manuscript Pad. 
special Annuities for Teachers, as well as Elastic to any extent. Leaves transferable in any 
their Whole Lifeand Endowment Assur- manner without risk of disarrangement or loss. No 
ances, should be carefully considered. mechanism whatever, and no rings, posts, or staples. 
In addition, Policy holders are enabled The master can retain for correction any part of the 
to place Fire and other business with current work of the whole class, whilst each pupil retains 
the Century Insurance Co. on very the remainder of his own. 


advantageous terms, as the profits 
therefrom revert to them through the 
Life Office in the form of Bonus. 


Special editions for Science and Engineering classes. 


HEAD OFFICES: 
LONDON - - - 42, Kingsway, W.C. 2 
EDINBURGH - - 18, Charlotte Square 


If you wish to 
qualify to teach 


SHORTHAND, 
BOOK-KEEPING AND ACCOUNTANCY, | B 
COMMERCIAL PRACTICE, ! 
ee ONE BOOK-—--MANY SUBJECTS. 


you can do so in Universally approved for Senior Classes. 


your spare time 


Showing the manner of changing leaves. 


THE 


by means of a ` 
PITMAWS POSTAL courses | “IDEAL” SINGLE DESK 
| (Folding or Fixed) with Locker, for 


The postal tuition meets exactly the requirements of 

teachers who are unable to secure oral training, or | Private Study Classes in Senior Schools. 
who desire to pursue the study of commercial subjects : : 
at home. One course, or any group of subjects, may | And other Specialities in School Furniture. 
be taken at any time, the lessons commencing from ! | 

any stage of present knowledge. Write for details, 


stating the subjects in which you are interested. 


| Full List and terms on application to 


WILLIAM HUNT, 


MANUFACTURER OF SCHOLASTIC 
STATIONERY, FURNITURE, ETC., 


18, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 


206, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


Principal : Director of Studies : 


FREDERICK HEELIS, ROBERT W. HOLLAND, 
F. R.S.A., F.C.1S. OBE, M.A., M.Sc., LL. D. 
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. THE INCORPORATED 


FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, Trinity College of Music. 


| 
i (Instituted 1872.) 
° resident—THEe Rr. Hon. tHE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.P., K.C.V.O. 


Chairman of Board—Sir FREDK. BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus.D. 
Colet Gardens, Talgarth Road, Director of Studies—C. W. PEARCE, Mus.D. 
West Kensington, London, W. 14. Director of Examinations—E. F. HORNER, Mus.D. 


"THE College provides INSTRUCTION and TRAINING in all Instrumental, 


President : Ricut Hon. Sir W. Maturr, LL.D. Vocal, and Theoretical Musical Subjects and Elocution. The lessons are 
Chairman and Treasurer: Mr. C. G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. arranged to meet the convenience of both day and evening students, Entry may be 
Secretary: MR. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. made for any number of subjects—from one to the Full Course. The College is open 
to beginners as well as to the more proficient student, and pupils under 16 years of 
age are received for the Junior School. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. Approved complete Courses for the University of London Degrees in Music under 
ES ae em | recognised Teachers of the University. Also preparation for the degrees of other 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCF. Universities, the examinations of the Royal College of Orgamsts, Trinity College of 


National Froebel Union and 


Music, etc. 
The Prospectus of the Teachin ent, the Regulations for Scholar- 
and the Local Centre Examinations 


R panmi 
ships, the Higher Examination Syllabus, 
Syllabus may be had post free. 

C. N. H. RODWELL, SECRETARY. 
MANDEVILLE PLACE, MANCHESTER SOUARE, LONDON. 
DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS : ee ee gg eee ee 


AUGUST AND JULY CATALOGUES OF 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 


Mostly offered for the first time. At Specially Reduced 
Prices. All in New Condition as Published. Free on request 


H. J. GLAISHER, 
Remainder Bookeelters 55 /57, Wigmore St., London: y W.l1. 


Ba BUSINESS NOTICE. 


The Educational Times is published on the rst of each month. 
Price: Ninepence. By post, Elevenpence. 
Subscription for One Year, including postage, Ten Shillings. 
Letters to the Editor and Books for Review should be 
addressed to 
THE EDITOR, THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES, 

31, MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, 

Advertisements should be addressed to 


Mr. P. C. BARTLETT, Advertisement Manager, 
27, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 


Students are trained for the Examinations of the 
other Examinations. 

Prospectuses and all particulars as to Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from 
the Board of Education may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


Classes to suit the convenience of Teachers are held in the Lonpon District, 
and in BEACONSFIELD, BINGLEY, BRIGHTON, BRISTOL, BROMLEY. CAMBRIDGE, 
EASTBOURNE, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, HARPENDEN, HARROGATE, HUDDERSFIFLD, 
LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, MACCLESFIELD, MANCHESTER. OXFORD. READING, RUSHTON, 
SHEFFIELD, SHEERNESS, SOUTHEND-ON-SEA, TUNBRIDGE WELLS, WELLINGBOROUGH 


and ABERDEEN. 
Details on application to THE DALCROZE SCHOOL OF EURHYTHMICS, 
Ltp., 23, Store Street, London, W.C.1. 


LA PETITE REVUE. 


(RELIANCE PRESS, LONDON.) 


VOLUME V. BEGINS THIS TERM. 
It keeps them and us keen. 
Pupils pay 8d. per term for 3 numbers, and pro rata. 


Parcels, post free. 


H. J. PURKISS, LITT. D., 
13, Charibury Gardens, Goodmayes, Essex. 


MEDICAL PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS. 


UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION 


W.C. 1 


felephone: Gerrard 693. STRAND, Lonpon, W.C. 2. 
POSTAL INSTITUTION not later than the 2oth of the month if intended for the next 
issue. 
provides courses in preparation for Medical Preliminary Examinations, morc ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 
particularly for the Junior and Senior Examinations of the College of Preceptors. Whol P 
Full preparation in all subjects, 120 lessons, (6; but the number of lessons Hole DALE cari: £7 0 © auare PABO irori L 8 
required varies according to the students’ knowledge at starting. Each lesson Half a | orien ey £3 I3 9 One-eighth page -£T r Q 


Narrow Columns—One inch, 7/6; Half-inch, ye 
Special Rate for Teachers and Associations -—Announce- 
ments of posts vacant and wanted, meetings, lectures, etc., 
are accepted at the special rate of one penny a word. 
Minimum nett charge, 2/6 prepaid. 


consists of very full lesson notes, papers of questions, and answer-notes. 
Oral tuition, if preferred, private or in class, with or without residence. 
Prospectus and ful! particulars can be obtained from the Principal. 


Mr. E. S. WEYMOUTH, M.A. (Lond.), 
17, Red Lion Square, London, W.C. 1. 


LIST OF ASSOCIATIONS. 


The Names of Associations are inserted in this list at a special rate. Particulars 
may be obtained from the Advertisement Manager of “The Educational Times.” 


Mr. ! Dalcroze Society of Great Britain and Ireland.— 


Hon. Secretary: Mrs. Eckhard, Broome House, 


Musicians, Incorporated Society of.— Secretary: 


Agency, Joint Scholastic, Ltd.—Registrar : 
Mr. H. Chadfield, 19, Bemers Street, W. | 


Agency for Women Teachers, Joint.—Registrar : 
Miss A. M. Fountain, Oakley House, 14-18, Blooms- 
bury Street, W.C. 1. 


Art Masters, National Society of. eo 
Mr. A. Shuttleworth, 45, Bedford Row, W.C. 


Church Education EERE RA Mr. 
Charles C. Osborne, 34, Denison House, Westminster, 
S.W. 1. 

College of Preceptors.—Secretary : 
2, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 


Dalcroze School of Eurhythmics.—Secretary : P., 
Ingham, 23, Store Street, W.C. 1. 


E. A. Virgo, 9, Brunswick Square, W.C. 1. 


Mr. G. Chalmers, 


Didsbury, Manchester. 


English Folk Dance Society.—Secretary : 7, Sicilian 
House, Sicilian Avenue, W.C. I. 

Froebel Educational Institute.—Secretary : Mr. 
Arthur G. Symonds, M.A., Colet Gardens, West 
Kensington, W. 14. 

The Geographical Association.—Annual subscrip- 
tion, 5s. Members receive the “ Geographical 
Teacher ” post free three times per annum. They 
may borrow books from tke Association's Library 
and receive advice and help on matters of teaching 
or research. 

Enquiries to the Clerk, 1, Marine Terrace, Aberyst- 
wyth. 


Teachers’ Gulld of Great Britain and Ireland.— 
9, Brunswick Square, W.C.—Secretary : Captain 
F. W. Glover, M.B.E. 


Teachers Registration Council.—Secretary: Mr. 
Frank Roscoe, M.A., 47, Bedford Square, W.C. L 
(Letters to be addressed * The Secretary.) 


Theosophical Fraternity in Education.—Organis- 
ing Secretary : I. A. Hawliczek, B.Sc.. 11, Tavistock 
Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Trinity College of Music.—Secretary : Mr. C. N. H. 
Rodwell, Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. 


You are asked to show this Copy of the Educational Times to your Friends and Colleagues. 
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=S CHOLASTIC AGEN T S =m 


This Agency is under distinguished patronage, including that of the Principals 
of the majority of our leading Schools. 


Assistant Masters and Tutors. 


This department is under the personal direction of Mr. JAMES HEARD, B.A. 
(of Westminster and Trinity College, Cambridge). 


Assistant Mistresses. 


The work of this department is divided into four groups, each under a trained 
Assistant, so that the requirements of each client may receive individual 
attention. 


Lady Matrons, Housekeepers, and School Secretaries. 


This department is under the personal direction of a Trained Lady Superin- 
tendent. 


THERE IS NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, and the rate of 
Commission charged to those for whom an appointment is secured has recently 
been reduced. 


Transfer of Schools and Partnerships. 


This department is under the personal direction of Mr. TRUMAN, who has had 
a wide experience in the conduct of negotiations connected with the transfer 
of schools, and who is in a position to give sound advice and assistance to 
those seeking to buy or sell Schools and Partnerships. 


NO CHARGE IS MADE TO PURCHASERS. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS & INQUIRIES ARE TREATED IN THE STRICTEST CONFIDENCE. 


Offices: 158-162, Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 


Telegrams: ** TUTORESS, PHONE, LONDON.” bee me: MUSEUM 4440 (2 lines). 
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ROMANCE LANGUAGES. 


FRENCH. 


LE FRANCAIS POUR TOUS par la 


Methode directe. By NoELIAa DUBRULE. 12m0, cloth. 
Illustrated. 264 pages. 6s. 6d. net. 

An introductory course in French, the object of which is 
to help the pupil to speak fluently and correctlv ; to enable 
him to read small news items in French newspapers, to write 
simple French letters, and to acquaint him with the funda- 
mentals of French grammar. The exercises for oral work are 
numerous, varied and interesting ; the vocabulary is built 
up gradually and systematically, and by means of jeux de 
memoire, chansons (with their accompaniments), entretetiens, 
etc., which impart a distinctly French atmosphere to the book, 
the pupil is led to acquire a sound elementary knowledge of 
French construction. 


CORNEILLE: LE CID. 


With Introduction, notes, Appendix and Vocabulary. 
3s. 6d. net. 


DAUDET: LE PETIT CHOSE. 


Abridged. With Notes, Exercises, Vocabulary and 
Illustrations. 38s. 6d. net. 


{ 
d 
\ 
i 
l 
{ 


DE MAISTRE: LES PRISONNIERS 
DU CAUCASE. With Introduction, 
Vocabulary and Exercises. 28. 9d. net. 
HERDLER: SCIENTIFIC FRENCH 


READER. With Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary. 
5s. net. 


MOLIERE: LE BOURGEOIS 

GENTILHOMME. With Introduction, Notes and 
Vocabulary. 3s. 6d. net. 

SAINT-SIMON: PAGES CHOISIES 

DES MEMOIRES DU DUC DE 

SAINT-SIMON. 4s. net. 


RIVAROL: DE L’UNIVERSALITE DE 
LA LANGUE FRANCAISE. 3s. 3a. net. 


Notes, 


SPANISH. 


A PRACTICAL SPANISH GRAMMAR. 


By A. COESTER. 12moọ, cloth. 346 pages. Ilustrated. 
8s. net. 

Part I presents in 20 lessons the essential rules of grammar 
treated with brevity and clearness. This part will be found 
to give a good working knowledge of simple Spanish. 
Part II contains a systematically and logically arranged 
presentation of grammar, treating in detail the points touched 
upon in Part I. The order of development is logical, practical 
and progressive; the vocabulary contains the commonest 
and most important words and phrases ; and the illustrations 
form a valuable adjunct to the teaching material. Each 
picture is accompanied by a questionnaire upon it, which 
provides an excellent basis for conversation. The exercises 
are designed to lead the student early in the course to read, 
write and speak simple Spanish. 


PRIMERAS LECTURAS EN 
ESPANOL. By C. MarciaL Dorabo. 


237 pages. 5s. net. 

A first reader presenting in simple language lively accounts 
of Spanish customs and interesting stories from Spanish 
folk lore and history. Beginning with an explanation of the 
many names of the Spanish child, the author describes, among 
other things, a typ.cal town house and country house, the 
Roval Guard, and certain of the customs connected with the 
many religious festivals of the country. She relates the 
history of Ferdinand and Isabella, and of the Conquistadores, 
allows Cervantes to introduce himself in the first person to the 
reader, and concludes with three one-act plays, some popular 
folk songs with their accompaniments, and a few anecdotes. 
Altogether the book forms a delightful first reader which can 
hardly fail to stimulate in the pupil a living interest in Spain 
and a desire to know more of her people, her language and 
her literature. 


Izmo. cloth. 


PRIMERAS LECCIONES DE 
ESPANOL. By C. MarcraL DoRADo. 


Illustrated. 68. net. 


A first course in Spanish which seeks to simplify and to 
render as attractive as possible the learning of the language. 
Every lesson is short and contains only the words and phrases 
in common use; tedious rules have been avoided, but there 
are brief explanations with sufficient exercises to teach the 
student the essential points of grammar. The material for 
oral work, reading, etc., is of great variety and includes 
stories and anecdotes from Spanish folk lore, rhymes and 
riddles, songs and games. The book contains some 30 black 
and white illustrations, which form excellent bases for con- 
versation, and a complete vocabulary. 


307 pages. 


CUENTOS DE LA AMERICA 
ESPANOLA. Edited with Notes and Vocabulary by 


ALFRED COESTER. I2mo, cloth. 236 pages. Illustrated. 
5s. net. 


A collection of stories illustrative of South American life 
and customs, by fifteen authors from different countries of 
South and Central America—Argentine, Puerto Rico, 
Venezuela, Chile, Uruguay, Cuba, Mexico, Peru and Nicaragua. 
The selections are representative of the three chief types of 
story favoured by Spanish-American writers—the sketch of 
manners, tradicion, and tale of pure phantasy. They have 
been chosen not only because they supply an abundance of 
local colour, but also because they will lead the reader to 
appreciate the wide divergence in customs and temperament 
between the people of the several Spanish-American countries. 
The -book is well illustrated, and contains a complete 
vocabulary. 


GINN & COMPANY. 
7, QUEEN SQUARE, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1. 


31, Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 


Printed by THe Birminoram Printers, Lro., 42-44, Hill Street. Birmingham, and Published for the Proprietor by H. F. W. Deans & Sons, THe Year Boox Press, Lep, 
(Entered at the New York Post Office as Second Class matter. ] 
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Old S. Vol.72. No. 692. 


TEACHERS’ GUILD 


OF 
GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND. 
Founded in 1884. 


President (1920) : 
Str W. Henry Hapow. 
Ex-President (1919) : 

Rev. CANON MASTERMAN. 

OBJEcTS.—To unite all Teachers and 

others interested in Education as 

members of a learned profession, 

for mutual assistance and the 

promotion of Educational Ideals. 

A club — social and residential — is 
attached to the Guild. 

Subscription to the Guild, 
minimum, 10s. per annum. 
Entrance Fee to the Club, £1 1s. 
Subscription to the Club: 
London Members, {1 Is. 
Country Members, 12s. 6d. 

For Forms and further Particulars 
apply to the General Secretary, 
Capt. F. W. CLOVER, M.B.E., 
7, 9, & 10, Brunswick Square, W.C.r1. 


THE 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. I. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


Membership is open under certain 
conditions to Registered Teachers and 
to persons engaged in education who 
have passed an Examination satisfactory 
to the Council. A statement of the 
conditions and privileges may be obtained 
from the Secretary. 


DIPLOMA EXAMINATIONS. 


The Winter Examinations of Teachers 
fgr the Diplomas of F.C.P., L.C.P. and 
A.C.P. will begin on the 3rd of January. 
Regulations and entry forms may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 


THE 


DECEMBER, 1920. 


| 
| 
| THIS ISSUE 
| CONTAINS : 


: Essays on Unions and 
| Union, Continuation 


Schools, The Young 
Theologian, etc., with 


> 


| 

| 

| 

| Verse and 

| News of the Month. 
| 


University 


Correspondence College 
(Founded in 1887.) 


PRINCIPAL: WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., 
D.C.L., M.A., B.Sc., F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 


LONDON 
UNIVERSITY DEGREES 


During the last 15 years 12,575 U.C.C. Students 


| 
passed the Examinations of London University. 
t 


Free Guides 


| Matriculation, Inter. Arts, 
Inter. Science, or B.Sc. 


| (including Economics and Engineering). 


| Post free from the Secretary, 


No. 15, BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


B.A., B.D., 


2 M 


Tad 
Tios i Eal t X 


{ Price Nine 
By Post, E 


nce Net. 
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THE ASSOCIATED BOARD, 


OF THE R.A.M. AND THE R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President : H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS ( Syabas A). 
Examinations in Theory held in March and November 
at all Centres. In Practical Subjects in March—April 
at all Centres, and in the London District and certain 
Provincial Centres in November—December algo. 
Entries for the March—April Examinations close 
Wednesday, February 9th, 1921. 


SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus B). 
Held eee the British Isles times a year, 

arch—April, June—July, and October—Novem- 
Entries for the March—April Examinations 
close Wednesday, February 2nd, 1921. 

Specimen Theory Papers set in se g years (Local 
Centre or School) can be obtained on application. 
Price 6d. per annual set, ne free. 

The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable t The R.A.M. or The R.C.M. for two or three 
years. 

Syllabuses A and B, entry forms, and any further 
information will be sent post free on application to— 


JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
14 and 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1 


Telegrams : “Associa, London.” ’Phone: Museum 1710. 


THE INCORPORATED SOCIETY 
OF MUSICIANS. 


Founded 1882. Incorporated 1892. 


OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 
The Society claims the interest and support of 


, every Teacher of Music in its work of organisation, 


| 


| 
| 


which, owing to recent legislation, has now become a 
necessity to the Profession if the interests of the 
Professional Musicians of the country are to be safe- 
guarded. 

ADVANTAGE OF MEMBERSHIP, 


An Annual Conference. 

Sectional Meetings. 

Benevolent Fund 

Orphan Fund. 

Register of Members (Annual). 

Legal advice and assistance on all matters affecting 
the Profession. 

Membership of the Society is accepted by the 
Teachers’ Registration Council as an ‘* Attainment" 
in the case of Private Teachers who apply for Regis- 
tration before January Ist, 1921. 

Nomination Forms and all further particulars 
may be obtained from the GENERAL SECRETARY. 
I.S.M., 19, BERNERS STREET, Lonvon, W.1. 
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NORMAL 


Normal Corr. College. 
(FOUNDED 1889.) 


EXAMINATIONS 

FOR WHICH THE NORMAL 
PREPARES. 

A.C.P. and L.C.P. | County Scholarships. 
College of Preceptors. ' Matriculation. 
Professional Prelim. | Degree Examination. 
Froebel. ' Hygiene. 
L.L.A. guages. 
Pupil Teachers. . Music. 
Preliminary Certif. ' Science and Art. 
Certificate. Other Qualifying 
Oxford & Camb. Locals. Exams. 


| SEND FOR NORMAL GUIDE. 
Cr. 8vo. 


72 pages. Price 6d. net. 
To readers of this pa on 
| FREE. receipt of 2d. to caver. Polae, 


Ld 


47, MrLrord Roan, East Dutwicn, S.E. 22, 
and 110, AVONDALE SQuarE, Lonpon, S.E. 1. 


— 


WAR MEMORIAL TABLETS 


of beautiful design are executed by 


F. OSBORNE & CO., LTD., 
27, Eastcastie 8t., Oxford 8t., London, W.1 
Send for Book 29. 


JOINT SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, Ltd., 


9, Brunswick Square, W.C.1. 


This Agency is under the direction of a Committee 
representing the following leading Educational 
Associations :— 


HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION of HEAD MASTERS. 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
TEACHERS’ QUILD. 

ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS. 


REGISTRAR: Mr. E. A. VIRGO. 


The object of this Ag is to render assistance 

at a minimum cost to seeking appoint- 

ments. The lowest possible fees are therefore 
charged 


Interviews by appointment from 12 noon to 1-30 
p.m., and from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m.; on Saturdays from 
` 11 a.m. to 12-30 p.m. 


A PROSPECTUS will be sent on application. 


JOINT AGENCY for WOMEN TEACHERS 


OAKLEY HOUSE, 
14, 16, and 18, BLooMsBURY STREET, Lonpon, W.C. 1. 


Under the management of a Committee 
appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, College of 
Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, 
Association of Assistant Mistresses, and 
Welsk County Schools Association. 


HIS AGENCY has been established for the 
purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
without unnecessary cost. All fees have therefore 
been calculated on the lowest basis to cover the 
working expenses. 
No Registration Fees are charged to members of 
the above Associations, and their Commissions are 
reduced, 


Hours for Interviews : 


11-30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11-30 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m. 
When possible, special appointments should be 
arranged. 
REGISTRAR : Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


WOLSEY 
HALL, 
OXFORD. 


POSTAL TUITION 


For The London University 
MATRIC., INTER., & FINAL 
B.Sc..B.Sc.(Econ.),B.D., B.Com. 


FREE GUIDE B 
wif ¥ 


On Application to 
DepaRTMENT E.T.1. 


MARIA GREY TRAINING 

COLLEGE ror WOMEN TEACHERS 

HIGH, SECONDARY, anp 
SCHOOLS, 

RECOGNISED RY THE Boarp oF EDUCATION. 


In connection with the London University and recog- 
nised by the Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate. 


PRINCIPAL! i 
Mıss KATHERINE L. JOHNSTON, 


B.A. London, M.A. Shefħeld, Girton College Moral 
Sciences Tripos, Cambridge Teachers’ 
Training Certificate. 

Students admitted in January and September to 
repare for the London and Cambridge Teachers’ 
iploma and the Higher Certificate of the National 

Froebe! Union. 

Demonstration School attached to the College; 
and practice for students in neighbouring schools 
under the supervision of specialists. 

Tuition fees £24. A number of Scholarships from 
£8 to £24 offered to Students with a Degree or its 
equivalent. Loan Fund. Special grants to Honours 
Students of £28 towards Hostel fees, or £15 if living in 
rooms. 

Particulars of College Hall and Registered Lodgings 
can be obtained from the Principat at the Maria 
ey College, Salisbury Road, Brondesbury, London, 

.W. 6. 


IN 
PREPARATORY 


.— 


THE INCORPORATED BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


President: The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Lonsdale. 
Offices : 25, CHALCRoFT Roan, Let, Lonpon, S.E. 13. 


HE Association is the Amalgamated Incor- 

porated British College of Physical Education 

founded in 1891, the Incorporated Gymnastic 
Teachers’ Institute founded in 1897, and the National 
Society of Physical Education founded in 1897, and 
is an Examining Body for Teachers of Physical 
Training. 

The syllabus of examinations provides for a three 
years’ course in Physical Training and includes the 
British and Swedish systems and that contained in the 
Syllabus of Physical Exercises issued by the Board of 
Education. 

A special examination is held for the Elementary 
Schoo] Teachers’ Certificate for Physical Training. 

For particulars of the examinations, conditions of 
membership, etc., apply to the Secretary, Mr. T. 
WILLIAMS. 

Educational Authorities and Principals of Colleges 
and Schools requiring fully qualified Teachers of 
Physical Training should apply to the Secretary. 


GUILD OF EDUCATION AS 
NATIONAL SERVICE. 


HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE 


(Recognised by Board of Education). 


Scholarships are offered from January next to 
students with de gree,Oxford Higher Local Exam.. Cert. 
or other examination a cepted by th. Board of Educa- 
tion for a One Year Training Course. 


(a) One Scholarship of £20. 
(b) Twelve Scholarships of £15. 


For anyone who intends to teach in the New Day 
Continuation Schools—with the Board of Education 
grants of £20 towards tuition fees, and £15 (men £20) 
for maintenance — this means a tota' assistance of 
£50 women (men £55) towards the expenses of the 
course. 

For prospectus, etc., apply to— 

THE PRINCIPAL, Miss MARGARET FRODSHAM, 
11, Tavistock SQUARE, W.C. 1. 


LEX. W. BAIN, B.A., B.Sc. (Hons.) 
F.1.6., F.6.8., 


University TUTOR, LECTURER, AND EXAMINER, 
Heed of the Chemical Depariacoi City of London 
College, Member of the uncil of the College of 
, Preceptors, 


prepares Students for 
MATRICULATION, 
PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY. : 
DIPLOMA & DEGREE EXAMINATIONS. 
29 years’ unbroken record of over 2,700 successes. 
Preparation in SMALL CLASSES or bv 


PRIVATE TUITION or by CORRESPONDENCE. 
Write fully to the PRINCIPAL, or call personally, at 
THE CENTRAL TUTORIAL CLASSES, 
Vernon House, 

Sicilian Avenue, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD 


Training College for Women Secondary Teachers 


RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 

BY THE OXFORD DELEGACY, AND BY THE 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY SYNDICATE FOR 
SECONDARY TRAINING. 


Principal : 
MISS E. M. TALBOT, Oxf. Hon. Sch. Class 1 


Students are prepared for the Oxford 
Teachers’ Diploma; and the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate. 


Fees for the thred Terms, 
from 90 to 100 Guineas. 


Scholarships of £40 may be awarded ta 
Honours Graduates who satisfy the 
conditions, and Scholarships of £12 to 
Pass Graduates. There is a Loan Fund. 
Students may borrow sums to be repaid 
within three years. 


Particulars and Prospectuses may be obtained from 
THE PRINCIPAL. 


UNIVERSITY or St. ANDREWS. 
L.L.A. DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN. 


The attention of Candidates is drawn to the Ordinary 
and Honours Diplomas for Teachers, which are 
strongly recommended as suitable for those who are 
or intend to be teachers. 


Examinations are held at Aberdeen, Bedford, 
Belfast, Birmingham, Blackburn, Brighton, Bristol, 
Cambridge, Cardiff, Croydon, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Exeter, Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Middlesbrough, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Plymouth, St. Andrews, 
Sheffield, Southampton, and several other towns. 


Information regarding the Examinations may 
be obtained from the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, 
The University, St. Andrews. 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE. 


EVENING COURSES specially 
adapted for teachers and others en- 
gaged during the day, who desire to 
Study for the degree of the 
UNIVERSITY of LONDON, 
in the Faculties of Arts and Science, 
and for the Geography Diploma. 


Facilities are also provided for 
Post-Graduate and Research Work. 


Calendar 1/-, by post 1/4. Prospectus free. 


Birkbeck College, G.F. TROUP-HORNE, 
E.C.4. Secretary. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL & 
SCHOLASTIC BUREAU. 


DESKS. 


For delivery in January. 
Our beautiful 

u m m rT 
Fairfield Desks 
£2 - 15 -0O 


each. 


Carriage paid to any address 
in the United Kingdom. 


Orders, 
exccuted in rotation. 


large or small, 


MULTICOPIER, 
for reproducing examination 
papers, etc. 


Octavo. 9/6 complete. 


‘CAPS, BADGES, &c. 
at Wholesale Prices. 


STATIONERY 
and other requisites. 


Assistant Masters and 
Mistresses. 


1 & 2, SICILIAN HOUSE, 


SICILIAN AVENUE, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C. 1. 
Phone: Museum 6294, 


Second-hand School Books 


Please write for Catalogue to 


GEORGE OVER, 
Educational Bookseller, RUGBY 


' new Centres. 
' sound modern methods. 


| 


WANTED, 


(Incorporated with University Correspondence C ollege. ) 
LONDON. 


CHRISTMAS 
VACATION 
CLASSES 


JANUARY MATRICULATION. 


A Recapitulation Class for the January Matriculation 
commences Monday, December 20th, and extends to 
date of Examination. 


During the present year about 250 Students of the 
U.T.C. have been successful in various Public Exam- 
tnations, including 132 successes at London U niversity 
Matriculation. 


LABORATORY WORK IN 
PRACTICAL SCIENCE. 


Practical Classes in Chemistry, Physics, and Botany 
cominence Monday, December 20th, and extend over 
a period of three weeks. 


PRIVATE TUITION. 


Private tuition may be taken up at any time, cither 
during Term or in the ordinary School Vacation, in 
all subjects for London University and other Examina- 
tions, or for Independent Study. 


Full particulars may be had from 
THE VICE-PRINCIPAL, 
UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL COLLEGE, 
RED LION SQUARE, HOLBORN, W.C.1. 


POSTS VACANT. 


BRISTOL EDUCATION COM- 
MITTEE. 


SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART, 
BROAD WEIR. 


WANTED, in January next, an ASSISTANT ART 


MASTER. Minimum salary f200. Qualifications 
and experience elsewhere will be taken into account 


| in fixing the initial salary of successful applicant. 


Letters of application, with copies of not more than 
three recent testimonials, should be sent to the under- 


signed. 
W. LUDFORD FREEMAN, 
Director of Education. 
Guildhall, Bristol, 12th November, 1920. 


CITY or LINCOLN EDUCATION 


COMMITTEE. 
HANDICRAFT INSTRUCTORS. 


to commence duties at once, FIVE 
COMPETENT HANDICRAFT INSTRUCTORS for 
Good general education essential, and 
Salary as under the City’s 
special scale for Handicraft Instructors. Qualifications 
and experience taken into consideration In fixing the 
initial salary. Particulars and forms of application 
may be obtained on receipt of a stamped addressed 
bokep envelope from— 
R. C. MINTON, 
Director of Education, 
Corporation Ofhces, 
Lincoln. 


DENMARK. 


THE ENGLISH SCHOOL (GIRLS), NYSTED. 


WANTED at once, Teacher for Dancing, Sport, and 
Gymnastics. 


Apply, stating qualifications and salary required 
to PRINCIPAL. 
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[LONDON ORPHAN SCHOOL 
(GIRLS) WATFORD. 
WANTED, in January— 

(1) RESIDENT ASSISTANT MISTRESS, to teach 
English throughout the School, aud some 
Scripture. Experience essential. Degree 
desirable. 

RESIDENT MUSIC MISTRESS. Pianoforte. 
Class singing. Ear training. Experienced. 
Well-qualified. 

Churchwoman. Salary in each case according to 
qualifications and experience. The Schoo! is recognised 
as an “ efficient Secondary School.” 

Apply to the HEAp MISTRESS. 


(2) 


KENT EDUCATION COM- 
MITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, ASHFORD. 


REQUIRED), in January, a MISTRESS FOR CLASS 
SINGING with subsidiary subjects. Good qualifica- 
tions and experience essential. Salary according to 
the Committee's scale. 

Forms of application can be obtained from the 
Head Mistress, County School for Girls, Ashford, Kent, 
on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope, 
and should be returned to her as soon as possible. 

E. SALTER DAVIES, 
Director of Education. 


16th November, 1920. 
a Pa a N 


COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BECKENHAM. 


WANTED, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS 
to teach Mathematics and Science in the 
Middle School, 
Salary according to the Committee's Scale. 
Application to be made as soon as possible to the 


Heap MISTRESS. 
E. SALTER DAVIES, 
Director of Education. 


in January, 
Lower and 


25th October, 1920. 


COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, DOVER. 


WANTED, for January, 1921, an ASSISTANT 
MASTER ; a good honours degree in English desirable, 
breference given to a candidate who can assist with 
chool games, etc. 
Salary in accordance with the Committee's Seale. 
Forms of application may be obtained from Miss D. 
Croockewit, Technical Institute, Ladywell, Dover, and 
should ke returned to the Head Master, County 
School for Boys, poran as soon as sible. 
> 7 "" C. SALTER DAVIES, ” 
Director of Education. 


oe r . 


2nd November, 1920. 


Oe ee 
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COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, GRAVESEND. ' 


REQUIRED, in-January, 1921, a SENIOR FRENCH 
TEACHER, ' graduate; with honours preferred ; 
experienced and good disciplinarian. 

Salary in accordance with the Committee’s Scale. 

Forms of application may be obtained from Mr. 
W. A. Clench, Technical Institute, Gravesend. and 
should be returned as soon as possible to the Head 
Master, County School for Boys, Gravesend. 

E. SALTER DAVIES. 

6th November, 1920. Director of Education. 


ERITH COUNTY SCHOOL. 


WANTED, in January, 1921, a CHIEF MATHE- 
MATICAL MASTER, to organise the Mathematics in 
the School and teach in the Advanced Course. The 
successful candidate must have a good Honours. 
Degree in Mathematics. 

Salary according to the Committee’s Scale, with 
allowance for degree and responsibility. 

Applications should be sent at once to ‘the Head 
Master, Erith County School, Belvedere, Kent. ` 

E. SALTER DAVIES, 

5th November, 1920. Director of Education. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF 


STOKE-ON-TRENT. 
LONGTON HIGH SCHOOL. 


AN ASSISTANT MASTER required for January, to 
take French in the Higher Forms. 

Experience in teaching for the University Local 
Examinations and good discipline essential. 

Salary according to scale. 

Forms of Application, which should be returned 
duly filled up as early as possible, may be obtained from 


R. P. G. WILLIAMSON, 
Director of Education. 


2Rth October, 1920. 


Education Offices, 
Town Hall, Hanley, 
Stoke-on-Trent. 
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ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MISTRESSES IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


AN ORGANISING SECRETARY of wide educational 
experience is needed for part time work for the above 
Association. The applicant must be a good speaker 
and be prepared to attend meetings in various parts 
of the country. Salary not to exceed £200. Apply 
not later than December 3rd, to Miss SHOVE, 65, 
Belgrave Road, S.W. 1. 


POST WANTED. 


EXPERIENCED “TEACHER <aesines good post, 
Latin, French, all English subjects, Maths., Music. 
Drawing. Good salary essential.—N581, c/o SHELLEYS, 
8, Miles Lane, E.C. 4. 


FOR SALE. 


SUSSEX. 
Suitable for a High Class School. 


THE FEN PLACE ESTATE. 
Near EAST GRINSTEAD. 


Magnificent FREEHOLD, RESIDENTIAL, Sporting 
and Agricultural Property of 


348 ACRES, 


including fine residence in perfect condition, with 
much valuable timber, buildings and cottages; 20 
or more bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 6 reception rooms, 
oak panelling and floors; central heating, electric 
lighting; beautiful gardens and grounds; glass. 
VACANT POSSESSION. 


PRICE £25,000 FREEHOLD. 


More LAND IF WANTED. 


FOX & SONS, Lanp AGENTS, BOURNEMOUTH. 


Suitable for a College, Institution or Hydropathic, 
in one of the healthiest districts within casy reach 
of the English Lakes. 


CONISHEAD PRIORY, 
LANCASHIRE, 


Situated on Western Shore of Morecambe Bay, about 
2 miles from the Town of Ulverston, and extending 
to an area of about 


150 Acres. 


CONISHEAD PRIORY occupies an ideal position 
overlooking Morecambe Bay and is situated amidst 
delightful surroundings, the Gardens and well timbered 
Grounds running down to the Sea Shore. 

The present Building, on the site of the Priory 
founded i in the reign of Henry II, is in the Gothic 
manner, with old oak carving and suitable decoration, 
and includes the following accommodation :—Large 
Lounge Hall, the Cloisters (from which the principal 
rooms open), Library, Recreation room, Two Dining 
rooms, Drawing room, Oak room, and over 80 bedrooms. 

Splendid Bathroom accommodation, both Sea and 
Fresh Water. Gas. Good Stabling and Garage. 
Extensive and well laid out Gardens. Tennis Courts. 
Bowling and Croquet Greens. 
Course 7 minutes’ walk from Priory. 
Sea Bathing. 


Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK AND RurTLEY, 90, Princes 
Street, Bop Uren; 


Boating and 


FOR SALE.—TWO ACETYLENE PLANTS, 500 
and 400 cubic feet respectively, with Generators and 
Holder complete; in good working order. Apply in 
first instance by letter to Mr. W. S. Patey, Senior 
House, Bisley School, near Woking. 


ludex to the Educational Times, 
1920. 


Readers who desire a copy of the Index to the Epuca- 
TIONAL Times for 1920 should apply to the Publishers 
as soon as possible 


Home Farm. Golf. 


t 


i 
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1,000,000 vols. on every subject in stock. 
Catalogues Free. Mention Wants. 
Books on Approval. Books Purchased. 


FOYLE, 121/5, Charing Cross Road, 
LONDON. 


- —— -> =- ee CO 


The finest imaginative workmanship 
in 


MEMORIALS. 


TABLETS, Cast, Engraved, and in 
Enamel. 


CALVARIES 
and 
STAINED GLASS WINDOWS. 


H. H. MARTYN & CO. LTD., 


CHELTENHAM, 


and 5, Grafton St. (off Bond St.), 
LONDON, W. 1. 


THE 
ENGLISH FOLK DANCE SOCIETY. 


Hon. Director: Ceci: J. SHARP. 


— A Vacation School of — 
FOLK SONG and DANCE 


will be held at CHELSEA, from 
Dec. 29th to Jan. 4th inclusive 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Secretary, 
7, Sicilian House, Sicilian Avenue, W.C. i. 


Messrs. GRIFFITHS, POWELL & SMITH, 


The Oldest Established Educational and School Transfer Agency in England. 


12 & 13, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Telegraphic Address —‘‘ D Westrand, London.’ 


Telephone—Gerrard 7021. 


TO ASSISTANT MISTRESSES: 


January (1921) Vacancies. 


Graduates, Undergraduates, and other well qualified Senior and Junior Mistresses, and Music, Kintergarten, and other 
Teachers seeking appointments in Secondary and high-class Private Schools (Boys’ and Girls’) for the term commencing in 


January next are invited to apply at once to Messrs. 
No preliminary fee. 


notice of all the most suitable posts. 


GRIFFITHS, 


PowELL & SMITH, as above, who will send immediate 


Candidates shouid state fuil details as to their qualifications, and enclose copies of testimonials. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS to take French throughout 
the School; Subsidiary, English. Salary, £100, 
resident. (Somerset). —No. 502E. 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS, good English and Latin. 

Salary £120, resident. (Surrey.)—No. 501E. 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS wanted for French Sub- 
sidiary and English, Salary, £180-£300. Public 
Secondary School. (Hants.)—491E. 

ASSISTAN MISTRESS for Modern Languages ; 
Graduate with Hons. Degree in French. Salary, 
£150-£10-£330. Public School (Yorks.)—No. 481E. 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS for French, History, English, 
and Maths. Degreeessential. Salary, £120, resident 
(IXent).—479E. 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Classics or Mathematics, 
with some Elementary Science. Satary, £100, 


resident. (Lancs.)—No. 477E. 
SCIENCE MISTRESS for large Private Boarding 
School. Salary, £120, rising to £150, resident. 


(Lancs.)—No. 474E. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS for good Mathematics and 
some Latin. Salary, £120, resident. (Sussex).— 
No. 365E. 

SENIOR MISTRESS wanted to take general oversight 
and responsibility of the Girls’ side of the School— 
English Language and Lit. ; French, English History 
and Scripture. Salary as near as possible to the 
Burnham scale. (Lanes.)—No. 527E. 

EXPERIENCED HEAD MISTRESS for high class 
School on S. Coast—English Lit., History, Geo- 
graphy, Botany. Salary, £120, resident.—No. 522E. 

SENIOR FORY "MISTRESS with high qualifications 
and good experience for large School near London. 
Salary from £100, resident.—No, 512E. 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Botany, Elem. Physics, 
Chemistry and Maths.; Degree or equivalent 
essential. Salary £120, res. (Kent).—No. 5HE. 

SENIOR FORM MISTRIESS—Mathematics, Latin, 
and some Scripture. Salary, £170, uon-res. (Devon). 
—No. 505. 


RESIDENT MISTRESS for French and some Junior 
English; non-resident; Salary according to scale, 
Graduates £180-£350 ; non-graduates £160-£320.— 
No. 503E. 

MUSIC MISTRESS required for large Boarding School 
near London, L.R.A.M. or equivalent p experienced ; 
good salary to Suitable applicant; resident.— 
No. 514E. 

MUSIC MISTRESS for Recognised Schoal, S. Coast ; 
Piano and Singing. £80, resident. —No. 498E. 

MUSIC  MISTRESS—Piano (Matthay method), 
Theory and Class Singing ; Salary, £80. (Somerset). 
—No. 416. 

MUSIC MISTRESS, L.R.A.M. or A.R.C.M.:; Piano. 
Solo and Class Singing; Salary, £109. resident. 
(Wales).—No. 399E. 

WELL QUALIFIED MUSIC MISTRESS for Piano, 
Theory, and Singing. Salary, £85, resident. 
(Cheshire).—No. 371E. 
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ASSISTANT MASTERS 
ASSISTANT MISTRESSES 
LADY MATRONS 


Messrs. Truman and Knightley have already received instruc- 
tions regarding a large number of vacancies for January in 
Public and Private schools at home and abroad, and will 
be glad to hear from candidates free for appointments then. 


There is no charge for Registration. 


The requirements of each applicant receive careful considera- 
tion and attention, and the commission charged to those 


. for whom an appointment is secured 1S very moderate. 


SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 


Ladies and Gentlemen seeking partnerships in, or to take over 
schools of their own, should communicate personally with 


Mr. TRUMAN, who undertakes all negotiations connected with the 
_ Transfer of Schools, and who is in a position to offer assistance 
and sound advice to purchasers, to whom no charge is made. 


OFFICES : 


158-162, Oxford St., London, W.1. 


Telegrams: ** TUTORESS, PHONE, LONDON.” Telephone: MUSEUM 4440 (2 lines). 
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SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, 
MATHEMATICAL, 
and SCIENTIFIC 
BOOKS ». 


Always a large Stock of 
Second-hand Books at 
about’ half. prices. 


Keys and 
Translations. 


SCHOOLS _ 
SUPPLIED. BOOKS 


BOUGHT 


LONDON, W.C. 


Telephone No.: 1646 Gerrard 
New and Second-hand. Ali Inquiries answered 


EXAMINATION PAPER 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


In strict accordance with the College requirements. Ruled both sides. 
Packed in Reams of 480 Sheets oe .. per Ream, 6s. 6d. 
ry) 99 99 ear eee (X) 138. 
ANSWER BOOKS FOR EXAMINATIONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 
Senior, 3 Books 1/10 ; Junior, 3 Books 1/10 ; Preliminary, 3 Books 1/10. 

Music Paper. 
(POSTAGE EXTRA.) REMITTANCES SHOULD ACCOMPANY ORDER. 


F. W. SHELBOURNE & Co., Wholesale & Retail Stationers, 
Telephone; Holborn 690. 63, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


Sr le 


SAVE 50% OF YOUR TIME 
by ordering your NEW BOOKS through Mr. John Davis, 


who can always secure good second-hand copies of 
publications out of stock at the Publishers. 


Extract from letter :—‘ I am preparing a further order for you as I am well 
pleased with your past efforts to secure for me what I wanted, and with your invariable 


“m= MIR. JOHN DAVIS, 


Successor to Mr, Thomas Laurie, 


13, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
DRILL OR GYM. SHOES. 


Plain Canvas, Rubber Soles, in White or Black, sizes 10 to 1 at 3/11, 2 to 7 at 4/6 
The “ Secondary” Shoe, best quality, in Black only, Stout Rubber Soles, 
sizes 2 to 7, at 5/11 
The “ College ” Gymnasium Shoe, Black or White Canvas, Chrome Soles, 
sizes 11 to 1 at 5/11, 2 to 7 at 6/11 
SPECIAL PRICES for QUANTITY orders. 
New Terms Price List sent to Principals on request. 


MADDOCK & SON, Sports and Games Shoe Makers, 
33, ELYSTAN STREET, CHELSEA, S.W.3. 


SPECIAL APPEAL TO 
MASTERS & MISTRESSES 


THE “ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 


AND THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


NEED HELP 


You can do so much by telling the pupils of the good 
work which is being done. 


Will you arrange a regular collection in your School? 


- Any information on the Society’s work will be gladly 


furnished on application. 
A Lecturer will be sent if so desired. 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Vice-President: ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLICOE. 
Chairman and Treasurer: C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Chairman of ‘‘ Arethusa ” Committee; HOWSON F. DEVITT. Esq. 
Joint Secretaries : 
H. BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G. COPELAND. 


—— London Offices 
Shaftesbury Homes and ‘Arethusa’ Training Ship, 
164, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 2. 


THE “ARS VIVENDI" SYSTEM 


Introduces into Human Evolution a new Principle. 


Briefly described, it is connected with the all-important 
part played in the mechanism of breathing by the air- 
chambers of the cranium. After prolonged investigation, 
conjoined with extensive practice, the author has not only 
for the first time in history discovered the part assigned to 
them by nature in the play of human energy, but has 
succeeded in turning it to practical daily account. So far 
as vitality is concerned this is by far the most recondite as 
well as important secret of Nature, for it has a direct and 
constant bearing upon mental and physical vigour, 
supplying the key to many diverse and perplexing problems 
of mental evolution as well as development of physique. 
In its highest aspect, it explains why, in all the Aryan 
languages, the terms “ spirit ” and ‘‘ breath’”’ are identical, 
as seen in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin. Physically, as well 
as metaphysically, it is the Spirit or Breath of Life, which 
animates and constantly supplies energy to mind and body. 
The strong man is strong because he breathes not by fits 
and starts in small driblets and with considerable effort, 
but easily and copiously, day by day, hour by hour, 
minute by minute, year in and year out. The weak and 
ailing are at the other end of the scale, only able to draw 
the air in scantily, and with more or less effort. Just as 
the Breath of Life is the key to health and disease, so this 
discovery is the master key to the Breath of Life. It will 
do more for the consumptive in one month than can now 
be done in years. It will be taught in every school and 
college, and practised universally in the home, the hospital, 
and the sanatorium. 


For further particulars apply to 


Mr. Arthur Lovell, 94, Park $t., Megfair, W.1 
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PATON’S LIST 
SCHOOLS ond TUTORS 


24th ANNUAL EDITION NOW PREPARING. 


An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. 


EVERY YEAR THOUSANDS OF PARENTS 
CONSULT THIS BOOK. 


Dear Mr. Paton, NATIONAL LIBRARY OF IRELAND, 
I shall be much obliged FE: Dusiin.—"‘This important pub- 


if you will insert my advt. lication occupies a prominent 
again in your List of Schools. plaid Sedat Room, and 
At any price it is cheap, for : 

I know I get many more 
pupils than I can trace from 
your List. I know I have 
you to thank for the pros- 
perity of my school. 


“ I have much pleasure in re- 
newing the advertisement in 
your excellent Guide, and should 
like to take the opportunity to 
express to you my best thanks 
for the invaluable help of your 


Agency.” 
“ Please insert my pages as PATO N'S | “I enclose order form, duly 
signed. . I am more than 


usual. I believe I get more 
pupils from that than from any 
other source.” 


LIST OF SOHOOLS 


AND 4 i TORS 


1920 f] “I am returning the adver- 

tisement at once with a little 
addition. . . . We have this 
term four pupils introduced by 
you, and I am much obliged to 
you for your help. It makes all 
the difference in these difficult 
days whether one has a full 
school or not.” 


grateful for the excellent service 
your Agency does my school.” 


“ When I first came here I 
spent over £50 in six months 
advertising in the leading papers 
—result, one boy. Then I came 
under your Agency—result, a 
steady stream of boarders 
every term, more than filling up 
the vacancies caused by boys 
leaving. I have already had to. 
open another dormitory, and am 
on the point of ‘ venturing ’ on 
another boarding house.” 
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“ I find it most useful to my 
patients when seeking informa- 
tion about sending their boys 
and girls away, and have kept 
a copy in my warting 70m for 
some years.” 


Specimen Copy and full particulars sent free 
| of charge to Head Masters and Head Mistresses. 


J. & J. PATON, 


143, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. centrai sosa. 


Educational Agents, 
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TEACHERS REGISTRATION 
COUNCIL 


REPRESENTATIVE OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION. 
CONSTITUTED BY ORDER IN COUNCIL, 29th FEBRUARY, 1912. 


TEACHERS ARE REMINDED THAT ON THE 
FIRST OF JANUARY, 1921, THE PERMANENT 
CONDITIONS OF REGISTRATION WILL COME 
INTO FORCE. APPLICANTS FOR REGIS- 
TRATION WILL THEN BE REQUIRED TO 
PRODUCE EVIDENCE OF ATTAINMENTS, 
TRAINING IN TEACHING, AND EXPERIENCE 
AS PRESCRIBED BY THE COUNCIL. A a a4 


Until the 3 1st DECEMBER, 1920, however, a Teacher 
may apply for admission to the Register on the ground 
of satisfactory experience, but in the case of Teachers 
working in public clementary schools they must have 
been recognised by the Board of Education as certificated 
teachers before being eligible to apply. Private 
teachers are required to produce evidence of satisfactory 
attainments in addition to experience in teaching. All 
qualified Teachers who are not already registered 
should apply at once for full particulars and a form 
of application, which may be obtained from 
THE SECRETARY, 
TEACHERS REGISTRATION COUNCIL 


47, BEDFORD SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 
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DUSTLESS AND HYGIENIG SCHOOLS. 


School, Laboratory, Library, &c., ap and Linoleums of every description 


w FLORIGENE 


(A Registered Name suggested "ty FLOOR-E FLOOR-HYGIENE) (British owned). 


| BARLY in the CHRISTMAS VACATION for best results. 
“Florigene’’ is an aid to the prevention of throat and other diseases, has been awarded the MEDAL of the 
ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE, 
and is strongly recommended by Medical and other expert authorities. 
It costs little, saves labour, and is easily applied by the unskilled. Not sticky—the ordinary daily dry sweeping alone required. 


IT is IMPORTANT to NOTE that 
ONE APPLICATION of ‘‘Florigene”’ effectively allays the dust and dirt for 


2 to 12 months, according to the traffic, not only during each sweep- 
img (without sprinkling of any kind), but also throughout all the inter- 
vening periods — which is even of greater hygienie importance. 


"p ’ has been continuously used for many years on the floors of The Royal TA and other important Government 
Maas ; also in numerous Colleges, Schools, Laboratories, &c., throughout the United Kingdom and Colonies. — 


Send for Medical Reports and Testimonials to the Sole Manufacturers— 


THE ““ DUST-ALLAYER” co. 


4, Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, -London, W.C.1, 
Contractors to Admiralty, War Office, H.M. Office of Works, india Office, L.C.C., &a. 


D. R. EVANS & Co. LTD., 


IMPORTERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF FOOD PRODUCE, 


68/69, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. 


NEW TERM ORDERS. 


It will pay you to write for 
our Special List of Food 
Supplies before placing your 


Qo Ñ it we || NEW TERM ORDERS. 
N g ot Our service is highly recom- 
av © mended by all the leading 


A Colleges, Schools & Institutions. 
ALL GOODS CARRIAGE PAID. 
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TULLE ECE Gs 


KINGS’ TREASURIES 
OF WORLD LITERATURE 


General Editor - - Prof. Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch 


q A comprehensive new Series of English Literature (including Translations) ‘for all Grades. Consists of Standard 
Texts and Volumes by modern authors—including Conrad, Hardy, Tolstoy, Newbolt, Walter dela Mare, W. H. Hudson, 
etc. 


WINNE 
iii 


The Kings’ Treasuries are cloth-bound, pocket size, clearly printed on good paper, and are issued at Is. 6d. net, 
and Is. 9d. net for some of the longer or copyright volumes. 


q The Editing, which is the work of practical educationists, embodies all the newest ideas on the teaching of English 
Literature, and is suitable, not only for general reading, but also for the newer type of examination. 


The First Twenty-five Volumes, Now Ready. 
PROSE AND POETRY from the Works of Sir HENRY NEWBOLT. Selected by the Author. 256 pp. Price 1s. 9d. net. 


YOUTH, and GASPAR RUIZ. By JOSEPH CONRAD. TALES FROM TOLSTOY. 1s. 6d. net. 
__ 18. 9d. net. MODERN POETRY. 1s. 9d. net. 
| SESAME AND LILIES. By Jonn Ruskin. Is. 6d. net. THE ADVENTURES OF ODYSSEUS. 1s. 9d. net. 
THE LORE OF THE WANDERER. An Anthology 
of the Open Air. 1s. 9d. net. MACAULAY’S ESSAY ON CLIVE. 1s. 9d. net. 
KING RICHARD II. By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. | THE CHEMICAL HISTORY OF A CANDLE. By 
i 1s. 9d. net. MICHAEL FARADAY. 1s. 6d. net. 
ALPHA OF THE PLOUGH. Selected Essays from A SHAKESPEARE PROGRESS. An Anthology 
“ Pebbles on the Shore” and “ Leaves in the Wind.” arranged in chronological order. 1s. 9d. net. 
1s. 9d. net. BEE: PRINCESS OF THE DWARFS. 
FORM-ROOM PLAYS, Junior Book. Compiled from By ANATOLE FRANCE. 1s. 6d. net. 
English Literature. 1s. 9d. net. EVERGREEN STORIES (Told from the Greek). 
A WONDER-BOOK FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. By By W. M. L. HUTCHINSON. ( 1s. 9d. dey 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 1s. 6d. net. LAMB AND , : 
BLACK BEAUTY. The Autobiography of a Horse. “cr T SHAKESPEARE. Selections from the 
Bu Anra SEWELL. is ed nee. Tales ” and the Plays. 1s. 6d. net. 
THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 1s. 6d. net. TALES FROM ANDERSEN. For rather older pupils. 
THE DE COVERLEY PAPERS. 1s. 6d. net. With Exercises. 1s. 6d. net. 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 1s. 9d. net. THE HEROES. By CHARLEs KINGSLEY. Is. 6d. net. 
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NOTICE TO READERS. 


Our January number wili be the first of a new volume and a good 
starting point for new subecribers. It will contain many attractive 
features, including verse by Mr. John Drinkwater, and a special supple- 
ment by Mr. J. H. Simpson, author of ' An Adventure in Education,” on 
** Public School Athletics.” 

The Index for 1920 is in the press and will be sent to subscribers 


on request. 


NOTICE TO WRITERS. 


The Editor ts prepared to consider essays, sketches, or 
verse, provided that they are marked by originality or 
freshness of view. Accounts of successful teaching devices 
or efforts to introduce new methods in education will 
receive special attention. Articles submitted should not 
exceed 600, 1,200, or 1,800 words in length, according to 
the importance of the topic. The name and address of the 
writer should be written at the head of the first page and 
the number of words indicated. Articles, if declined, will 
not be returned unless they aré sent with a stamped addressed 
envelope for this purpose. 


Address: 31, Museum Street, London, W.C. 1 


Address for Advertisements: 
21, Southampton Sireet, Strand, W.C. 2. 


DECEMBER, 1920. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS, 


Our Economists. 

It is becoming more and more clear that we are to 
have a big attack upon the Education Act of 1918. It 
is well known that the Continuation School clauses 
were never liked by certain prominent men in the 
commercial world. To many of the smaller men educa- 
tion itself is anathema, as helping to make “labour ” 
independent. The failure of the Government to reduce 
national expenditure has given a chance to the reac- 
tionaries, and they are further helped by the rising 
rates. Gaining courage from each other they are 
becoming voluble in their denunciation of the Act and 
urgent in their demand that its operation shall be 
deferred to a more convenient season. That section 
of the daily press which represents and is controlled by 
“big business” is giving full publicity to the demand, 
and we are once again invited to consider with pity the 
case of the poor widow, that familiar and doleful figure 
which is trotted out to oppose every project of reform, 
whether it concerns income-tax, death duties, land 
reform, or education. The trouble with the reactionaries 
is that they persist in regarding education as a luxury, 
something not intended by Providence for the use of 
working people, any more than are motor cars, pianos, 
or fashionable restaurants. 


The Official Attitude. 

The present House of Commons is peculiarly sensitive 
to the demands of “ big business,” and in any case it 
is folly to expect courage from a Coalition. Hence it 
is not surprising to find the Leader of the House of 
Commons visibly shrinking from the enemies of the 
Act and timidly holding out the hope that its operation 
will be deferred. One interesting proposal, not yet 
propounded in Parliament, is that we should close down 
two or three of our Universities. Doubtless the Govern- 
ment will be ready to consider this proposal, unless 
somebody reminds the Cabinet that the Universities 
are in the nature of a key industry, and that during 
war-time they may turn out to be no less valuable 
than dye factories. This reminder might be extended 
to cover the recent case of the researches in Sheffield 
University whereby there has been discovered a method 
of producing silver-plated goods far more rapidly and 
with less labour than formerly. Where places of educa- 
tion produce a cash return they may perhaps be allowed 
to survive. But what of those which cannot show a 
cash dividend, and instead of electro-plated goods are 
able to offer nothing more than polished minds and 
well-formed dispositions ? Have these things no value ? 
To those who are able to see, they are the only things 
which will serve to protect a modern community from 
the evils of anarchy. The greatest danger which 
threatens England to-day is the ignorance of her people, 
which makes them the ready prey of the eloquent time- 
server in politics and of the loose thinking and insincere 
newspaper scribe. . 
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American Education. 

Sir Philip Gibbs is a clever journalist, but during his 
trip to America he appears to have been sadly misled. 
He writes of the American system of education thus :— 

“ I must say that I was overwhelmed with admiration 
for the American system of education. England lags 
a long way behind here, with its old-fashioned hotch- 
potch of elementary schools, Church schools, ‘‘ academies 
for young gentlemen ’’—the breeding ground of snobs— 
grammar schools, and private, second-rate colleges, all 
of which complications are swept away by the clean 
simplicity of the American State school, to which boys 
of every class may go without being handicapped by 
the caste system which is the curse of England.” 

It is true that children may go to the public schools 
in America just as in England they may go to the public 
elementary schools. Sir Philip Gibbs apparently does 
not know that there are thousands of private schools 
in America, that there are seven grammar schools 
dating from the 17th century, thirty-seven dating 
from the 18th century, and over 100 which were founded 
before 1850. In the handbook entitled “ American 
Private Schools ’’ this passage occurs: “ The public 
schools supply an education in which organisation, 
system, bricks and mortar play a large part and in 
which personality, individual interest, does not and 
cannot very largely enter.” This American view may 
be set beside that of Sir Philip Gibbs. 


Sight Singing. 

On another page we print an important memorandum 
in favour of the teaching of sight-singing in schools and 
colleges. Certainly there is much to be said for placing 
the reading of music in a position similar to that occupied 
by the 1eading of printed words. The difficulty is that 
music symbols of themselves convey little meaning to 
the mind unless they are supplemented by an attempt 
to render them as sounds. Unpractised readers of 
ordinary prose sometimes have the same difficulty, and 
one may see the farm labourer mumbling the words of 
his newspaper as he reads. Another difficulty is that 
music in its written form is very complicated for the 
child. Yet the form is conventional, as it is universal, 
and it cannot be changed without a world agreement 
and a vast disturbance of existing interests. Special 
systems of notation, however excellent in themselves, 
have the great drawback that they do not lead to a 
direct understanding of the standard system, but 
approach it by a devious route, and the pupil often stops 
short at the special system or finds himself hampered 
in reading the staff because he feels impelled to translate 
the symbols, first into the special system and then into 
the sound, instead of passing to the sound directly. 
Many devices for teaching the standard language of 
music have been tried, but for the most part they have 
the defect that they merely interpose an obstacle 
between the pupil and the language of music—instead 
of providing a smooth path. They are, in fact, short 
cuts which never bring us home. 


Free Secondary Schools. 


The proposal that State secondary schools should be 
free finds support, as a “‘ prospective policy,” in the 
Report of the Departmental Committee on Scholarships 
and Free Places, and is arousing widespread attention 
and some signs of opposition. There are no signs of 
any disposition to examine the principle involved. 
This is to be regretted, since it can hardly be denied 
that our free public elementary schools are commonly 
regarded as a provision intended for the poor and 
therefore to be avoided by people who wish to rank as 
“genteel.” The penalty for being genteel in this 
sense is that the parent pays in full for the education of 
his own children and pays in part for the education of 
his poorer neighbour’s children. He is prone to resent 
this state of things and to become a hostile critic of the 
education rate. The resentment thus caused finds 
expression at meetings of Education Committees and 
Town Councils, where the members for the most part 
make no use of the free schools which they control. 
Itis worth while to consider whether we could not remedy 
this state of things by an extension of the principle, 
already recognised in the Income Tax assessment, 
whereby parents receive a monetary grant. Let the 
State determine how much it is willing to pay for the 
education of each child at each stage and let it then 
credit the sum determined to the parents, requiring 
from them satisfactory proof that the children are under 
efficient instruction, but leaving them to choose the 
school and to supplement the grant if they wish. This 
plan would turn the corner of the“ religious difficulty.” 


John Amos Comenius. 


Two hundred and fifty years ago, on the 15th 
November, 1670, there died in Amsterdam John Amos 
Comenius, or Komensky, the Bishop of the Moravian 
Brethren, after a life of nearly seventy-eight years, 
during which he encountered every bitterness of 
thwarted hopes and defeated aims. To-day the State 
of Czecho-Slovakia stands among the nations of the 
new Europe and the work of Comenius has been specially 
commemorated in Holland by celebrations and lectures 
in Amsterdam and elsewhere. So does time bring 
redress, exemplifying Browning’s line: “ There can 
never be one lost good.” For us in England Comenius 
has a special interest since he lived here for nearly a year 
from the autumn of 1641, and was a friend of Hartlib, 
to whom Milton addressed his‘‘ Tractate on Education.” 
At Hartlib’s house in Drury Lane Comenius met men of 
influence and learning who were ready to further his 
project for a Universal College or ‘‘‘Solomon’s House,” 
wherein pansophia might be pursued on the lines 
suggested by Bacon in the “ New Atlantis.” It was 
suggested that in London the Savoy or Chelsea College, 
and in the country Winchester College, would be suitable 
institutions wherein to start the movement. The Civil 
War soon made the project impossible, and Comenius 
went to Holland and thence to Stockholm, where he 
was engaged by Oxenstiern to remodel the school 
system and to prepare text-books on Latin. Through- 
out the wanderings which followed his exile from 
Moravia Comenius tried to keep his people together 
and to maintain the national spirit. After 250 years 
his work shows signs of bearing fruit. 
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Spirits. 


The calibre of some of our economists is illustrated 
by the objection raised by a gallant colonel in the House 
of Commons to the proposal to build a room behind the 
National History Museum for the housing of certain 
specimens. These particular specimens are preserved 
in spirit, and their presence in the main museum involves 
risk of fire. The building has been delayed for several 
years, and at present prices will cost about £75,000. 
Until it is built the work of students is considerably 
hampered. Nevertheless our gallant economist wants 
it postponed. The day which brought the news of his 
agitation brought also the special report of a Select 
Committee which revealed the fact that on one.-single 
transaction the Ministry of Munitions allowed £100,000 
of public money to be wasted. A zeal for public 
economy is admirable, but it should be properly directed 
and not be confined to educational expenditure. 


DAN TO BEERSHEBA. 


A panelled class-room in years gone by 
Held round-faced youngsters perhaps a score ; 
Some found work “ intrusting ’’—far from dry,— 
Some voted Scriptural maps a bore, 
(And as for Dan or Beersheba 
Old Moses might go to Jericho). 


blow ! 


The least attentive of all the lot 

Seemed Heyworth ii of dreamy gaze ; 
His liquid orbs would regard a blot 

As though entranced, or with glad amaze 
Observe a house-fly that preened its wing. 
(He’d muse for hours over anything.) 


And here to-day in the quiet room, 

As still and sunny as ten years back, 
And I, beholding a figure loom, 

The doorway filling, my old brains rack. 
Who can it be? For they grow so tall 
One can’t remember them one and all. 
And yet familiar the soft brown eyes 

Amused yet pensive. “ Why, dear old boy 
“ Tm glad to see you! You are a size!” 
He gripped me ; noticed my stale employ,— 
Scriptural Atlases. “Sir, d’you know 
.“ I’m just come home from old Jericho ? 


“Tt does feel queer when you come to think 
“ Of the scribbling books, and the names we wrote ; 
“ The magic words, and the blots of ink ; 
“The golden glamour that seemed to float 
“ O'er Jerusalem holy stained ; 
“ (I’ve seen it !) mystical all undrained.”’ 


CELIA HANSEN Bay. 


UNIONS —AND UNION. 
By C. W. P. ROGERS. 


If one were to name the dominant characteristic of 
the scholastic profession to-day, an honest statement 
would necessarily be, I think, “an atmosphere of 
suspicion.” It is not merely the internal jealousies 
and schemings that are evident in nearly every staff. 
Those in our delightfully constituted modern Society 
seem to be mere normal appendages of any corporate 
life. There is far more than that. Assistant masters 
suspect headmasters of always trying to work to their 
disadvantage ; headmasters suspect assistants of being 
disloyal and of persistently endeavouring to undermine 
their authority ; the men suspect the women of de- 
liberately ‘‘ blacklegging’’; Masters’ Associations 
suspect Mistresses’ Associations of dark designs because 
the policies of the latter are not in line with their own ; 
the elementary and secondary bodies suspect one 
another ; and all join in suspecting education authorities 
of machinations against the welfare of the profession 
and a desire to utilise all their opportunities for the 
purpose of self-aggrandisement. 


That there is a certain amount of justification for this 
it would be stupid to deny. There are queer assistants ; 
there are queer heads; there are queer governing 
bodies ; there are queer education committees. Queer, 
indeed, is in many cases aeuphemism. But the great— 
and the removable—cause is the aloofness of the various 
sects and groups. And the supreme tragedy of sus- 
picion is that it feeds upon itself. If it would but gorge 
itself to death one would pot mind so much. Separa- 
tion creates suspicion ; suspicion intensifies the separa- 
tion ; and from the wider separation a deeper suspicion 
springs. | 

It is of course a characteristic of the times. Nation 
suspects nation of designs upon its trade and political 
power. Labour suspects Capital and Capital Labour ; 
while in the Labour organisations themselves the men 
suspect their leaders. The Government, the controllers 
of commerce and industry, the manufacturers, the whole- 
salers, the retailers, the producers, look upon one 
another, and are one and all looked upon by the con- 
sumers, with the bilious eyes of jealousy and suspicion ; 
and where definite malpractice is not presumed, they 
are suspect of an evil intention which only lack of 
opportunity prevents from fructifying. Even the 
Church, with its conservative tradition, lies suspect, 
through the Enabling Bill, of a desire to undermine the 
national constitution. 


But that this attitude is characteristic of the times 
is the greater reason why-we as educationists should 
fight it and driveitout. Education should be above and 
before the times. For us it should be no light matter 
—and yet I greatly doubt if it is realised even by 
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many of ourselves—that the children are being reared, 
in the home and in their general social life,in an atmo- 
sphere of suspicion and discontent ; in an atmosphere 
where “ profiteer,” ‘“‘ wangling,” “strike,” ‘‘ cushy 
job,” and the like, are part of their normal vocabulary, 
and the ideas which they connote become a part of their 
mental habit ; where the many restrictions and regula- 
tions in the ordinary matters of life are often but 
incentives to the early development of “‘ sharp practice”; 
where the difficulty of obtaining customary comforts 
(and even necessities), the prodigious drain on all 
incomes through taxation and inflated prices, the fall 
in the value of the currency, serve only to accentuate 
the struggle for self and class existence which is one of 
the most powerful disintegrating factors in modern 
society. The children are being raised in a world 
which derides public and commercial morality, to 
accept as normal] a state of affairs which finds no place 
for sincerity, singleness of heart, honesty of purpose, 
altruism, and the unity of effort that seeks the greatest 
good for the greatest number. 


What are we doing to combat these things? Here 
is a work of real patriotism. Yet how many of us, 
even in our Associations (perhaps still more so there) 
act as though we alone are the folk that matter! There 
is, indeed, grave danger that we lose sight of our true 
purpose—the welfare of the children, and through them, 
of the State—in thinking too much of ourselves and of 
the position, influence, and dignity of our particular 
sect. We personally do not matter. The Headmasters’ 
Conference does not matter. The N.U.T. does not 
matter. The Assistant Masters’ Association does not 
matter. But education does. If all these and kindred 
bodies mutually assisted one another, not only willingly 
but anxiously, towards the common end, their separate 
existence would be well enough. But too much of the 
energy of our sectional -associations is devoted to 
conserving the rights and safeguarding the position of 
their particular members. Even where there are 
abuses to be redressed or grievances to be met they 
often seem to be anxious to gain the pitiful “ kudos ” 
_attaching to their being the agent of success, rather 
than desirious of combining for the common weal. 
What does it matter? If we do gain some great end 
by our own unaided efforts (which is more than doubtful) 
the mere glow of satisfaction at the means, as distinct 
from the end, isn’t going to count for much; while it is 
mighty poor consolation to realise, if we fail, that we have 
failed on our own demerits rather than succeeded by the 
assistance of someone else’s merits. 


Then why, in the name of all that is astounding, 
should the so-called ‘‘ Four Associations ’’ remain aloof 
and utterly distinct ? And why should the Secondary 
Branch of the N.U.T. on the one hand, and the purely 
Secondary Associations on the other, carry on as though 
they were two great political parties each striving to 
circumvent the other and to gain precedence and power ? 
Each side is to blame; on both hands suicidal and 
homicidal jealousy and suspicion are rife. Yet what 
matters it whether the planting and watering be by the 
hand of Paul or Apollos—or, indeed, any other ? 


Have we a common end or haven’t we? Are we 
leaders and formers of public opinion, or aren’t we ? 


If we are not, we ought to be. We are, without undue 
boasting, an intellectual class, as intelligence goes in 
England. We are—I speak generically—a moral class. 
Our particular place in the national life is to cultivate 
the brain and moral fibre of the country ; to train the 
ability for clear thinking, and to stimulate the desire 
to apply that thought to moral ends—moral, that is, 
not only socially speaking, but politically, economically, 
industrially, and commercially. 


Yet how can we create such an outlook, and achieve 
such a purpose in those whom we instruct, if in our 
private and professional affairs our habitual mental 
attitude be one of suspicion and distrust, if each of our 
organisations looks askance at all the rest? There 
are, I agree, arguments for the retention of our sectional 
Unions, but outside and beyond all these we want 
Union. And I treasure the hope that at no very distant 
time we shall see, for example, the N.U.T. and the great 
Secondary Associations working in close touch and in 
harmony. What we want is to break down the stupid 
artificial barriers between secondary and elementary, 
head and assistant, teacher and education authority, 
and to realise a great corporate brotherhood. If it be 
the leaders who stand in the way then the rank and file 
must rise to the occasion and guide events. 


“Oh, yes,” I can hear, ‘‘ we have had these federa- 
tions, these joint bodies, before. And they have come 
to nothing. They always fail, and always will. You 
never can get the different sections to work in harmony.” 
That, of course, is sheer nonsense. I have no patience 
with people who speak of inevitable failure. What 
form such unity of effort should take is a question for 
discussion. There is, for example, no reason why in 
every county in England a council should not be set 
up, including headmasters and headmistresses, and 
assistant masters and mistresses, of all types of secondary 
and elementary schools ; and also including members 
of, or else keeping in close and continuous touch with, 
the local education committees. The latter point, of 
course, is vital. “ Impossible!” you say. “Absurd !” 
Experientia docet: and I can furnish an actual example 
of some such body which meets regularly and is a real 
living force in the educational work of the district 
which it serves. The only embargo laid upon it (and 
this was done by the professional members and not by 
the education authority) is that the word “salary” 
shall never be mentioned ! 


Can we not meet round some common table—not a 
specially chosen group charged to deal with a particular 
problem and then to be dissolved, not with a flourish 
of trumpets to draw the world’s attention to an epoch- 
making event ; but in the mass, and in the ordinary 
way of professional life? There are common abuses 
to be remedied. There are great educational principles 
to be considered and established that affect us all. The 
time is ripe for unification, tf only we can get into the 
temper that is eager to seize the opportunity. The pro- 
fession is in a stronger position than ever before. 
Authorities are more sympathetic towards us, the 
public more keenly interested in our work. Together 
we may do great things, not for ourselves alone but for 
the country. But no more perfect weapon for combatting 
progress was ever devised than aloofness and suspicion. 
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VOLUNTARY DAY CONTINUATION 
SCHOOLS. 


The Difficulties of Organisation Due to Industrial 
Conditions. 


(By Jonn Stott, Headmaster Leigh Technical School.) 


[NotE.—The following paper is based on experience in 
a school of 320 boys from spinning mills, weaving 
sheds, tramway and engineering works, and coal mines, 
at Leigh in Lancashire. The school was opened in 
November, 1919.] 


DIFFICULTIES of organisation due to industrial conditions 
chiefly fall upon the employer. They are caused mainly by 
the shortage of boy labour, and if this were abundant there 
would be little trouble. 


Assuming that the arrangement is that one-fifth of the 
boys should attend each day then almost all the difficulties 
will be met by the engagement of that number of extra or 
spare boys to také the place of those at school. It would 
then be necessary to open school on Saturday morning 
in order that this surplus on that day might be occupied. 


I have not found a single employer, whether in mining, 
engineering, spinning or weaving, who would accept a 
scheme for attendance in half-day relays. Therefore I 
have nothing to say about the difficulties of this half-time 
arrangement as adopted by the London County Council 
in their compulsory scheme, because it does not appear to 
me to be practicable in Lancashire. 


Under the full day and every fifth Saturday morning 
arrangement we are able to shorten the afternoon hours a 
little, and though it entails attendance on Saturday 
mornings, yet it gives a small relief to the other days and 
so makes the work less arduous. 


Attendance from 8-30 to 12 and 1 to 4 is trying enough. 
Anything beyond 4 o’clock is a weariness both to teachers 
and boys. Each boy thus gets 7.1 hours per week, so that if 
the school meets for 45 weeks this gives us 319.5 hours, say 
320 hours, a year. 


Under this arrangement the apportionment of time to the 
various subjects on the time-table becomes a matter for 
the consideration of the staffs of the schools and opinions 
will differ. Ido not think this matters very much providing 
the general view is taken that the object of the school shall 
be to give a sound general basis for future study and to 
steer clear of vocational bias. Whatever time-table we 
adopt, within the hours laid down, we shall find that we 
have not enough time at our disposal. 


The chief trouble will be the holidays. Here industrial 
conditions do step in. We have to remember that a day 
continuation school holiday is only a holiday for the teachers 
unless it coincides with the local workers’ holiday. It is 
seldom that these local holidays exceed a week, so that if you 
give the ordinary summer school holidays of a month as in 
elementary schools, the boys put in three extra days at 
their employment and a few an extra Saturday morning. 
If you give the secondary school holidays of six or seven 
weeks then things are worse. Asa matter of fact, most of 
the boys regard the day at school as a holiday. It feels 
such to them even though they may work hard at their 
school tasks. So we have the paradoxical state of things 
that to give a holiday at school is to take away a holiday 
from the boys. 


The conditions of industrial employment demand short 
holidays, and the ideal arrangement would be to have no 
school holidays except the works holidays. Whenever the 
mill is working so must the school be working. Can we 


arrange this state of things ? The nearest I have been able 
to do at present is to close for two weeks at Christmas, one 
at Easter, and three at Midsummer, together with a three 
days local holiday in September. We have no Whit-week 
holidays at Leigh. This gives less than seven weeks for 
the year, which will never suit the teachers. Consider the 
ordinary secondary school holidays, which amount to 
thirteen or fourteen weeks. 


When people complain that teachers’ holidays are too 


long the defence is easily made that the holidays are for 


the children and not for the teachers. But here the holidays 
are for the teachers and not for the scholars. Hence it 
follows that the holidays for continuation schools will have 
to be shorter than those of whole*time secondary schools, 
and teachers may be difficult to obtain. However, there 
is one way of overcoming this and that is to give the normal 
holidays to the teachers in relays and to supply extra staff. 


The Leigh school was given three weeks holiday, of which 
the middle week was a local holiday, so that the boys were 
only deprived of two weeks at school. All the teachers 
(except one) had the six weeks’ holiday at Midsummer by 
our engaging a whole time man for four weeks and a part 
time man for about thirteen weeks and by the remainder 
of the staff doing extra work. It was a great strain on 
those remaining on duty and the changes of teachers in 
classes and the presence of temporary teachers were not 
conducive to the best work. A teacher of English subjects 
taking mathematics, and a science man taking drawing are 
not satisfactory arrangements. This broken time-table 
extended over 13 weeks, and even then was not carried out 
completely, for it was not thought desirable that the head- 
master should be away from school and so this one teacher 
was allowed only the three weeks’ holiday. 


Apart from the special treatment meted out to myself by 
myself, I do not like the arrangement. I do not like this 
thirteen weeks of changing time-table and of teachers 
changing subjects. Moreover, it is not capable of national 
application. When the whole system of continuation 
schools is set going where are the holiday teachers to come 
from. The chief source of supply would be needy University 
students who wanted to earn an honest penny to help them 
along. This we should not like unless a system of supply 
teachers is organised under a wide authority. 


It seems to me that teachers of day continuation schools 
must expect shorter holidays at Midsummer than their 
colleagues in the secondary schools. 


I feared a long absence of the boys from the school. 
I looked for deterioration in the hard-won improvement in 
knowledge, manner, cleanliness and health. It was much 
less than I expected, although another week or two might 
have accentuated the tendency very much 


The next difficulty is the time of leaving and entering 
school. As the boys up to 154 years of age were allowed to 
enter these began to leave after six months and after June 
the loss was rapid. During the week ending February 20th 
there were 300 boys attending. There had been little loss 
since November, when the school started. During the 
week ending August 13th there were 246 in attendance and 
it has kept to that number until lately. Other employers 
coming into the scheme have restored the numbers. This 
trouble will not be felt to the same extent when the Act 
comes into force, since leaving times will be fixed—at 
any rate the numbers of boys reaching 16 and leaving 
and of bovs reaching 14 and entering will be about equal, 
but until the Act comes into force we shall have the boy 
leaving at the end of his sixteenth year to the day and then 
what about the new boy ? If you are not prepared to take 
a boy as soon as he starts work, at any time of the vear, 
your school will go down steadily. Seeing that we limit 
our classes to 25 one does not like to see that, so 1 take a 
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boy any time, and now he is usually 13 or 14 and fit only for 
the lowest class. The consequence is your lowest class gets 
larger and your highest class smaller until the first is 
unwieldy and arduous for the teacher and the latter gives 
a comparatively easy time to the man in charge. 


Moving up a few at a time gives the old trouble, and the 
reluctance to’do‘it has been the cause of the marking time 
evil. Ithaveřcome tofthe conclusion that I shall make a 
general move twice a year. I am making one now. The 
highest class will be filled quite to its full capacity and the 
lowest kept small. The former will gradually diminish 
and perhaps never be too small and the latter will gradually 
fill up. I hope to put up about half of each class, and the 
upper class will be worked in two sections in some subjects— 
drawing and mathematics for example. 


These are the chief difficulties that influence the organisa- 
tion of the school, but there are others that chiefiy concern 
employers. These must be taken note of and dealt with 
as sympathetically and helpfully as possible. 


Our school at present being voluntary, one might say 
that employers have the matter in their own hands, and 
may do as they please with the boys. That is true enough, 
but they feel in honour bound to carry out their engagement 
to send the boys, nor will they do anything likely to hurt 
the school. We must therefore be ready to do now what 
will be unnecessary when the Act is in force. 


Collieries have no difficulty, nor yet the engineering shops 
or tramway works. This is largely because these boys 
have no special jobs that may be delayed by their absence. 
lt was delightful to hear these people say that sending boys 
to school ‘‘ did not upset then at all and they were very well 
satisfied, any inconvenience being balanced by improvement 
in working capacity.” 

The colliery people said they had no special difficulty 
and they did not seem to anticipate any when the Act 
comes fully into force. The collieries can get as much boy 
labour as they like to engage. 


In mining there are three shifts, 7 to 2, 2 to 9, 11 to 7. 


There obviously is no difficulty in the first case and little 
in the second, also there are few boys in the second shift, 
and in the third hardly any that are under 16. 


For example, at one large pit there were no afternoon or 
night boys under age and at another pit three only working 
from 2 to 9 and one at night. Very seldom is a boy engaged 
between 11 p.m. and 7 a.m. 


Generally there are plenty of boys about a pit, but if 
there should be one short for a special job then a man is 
put to it. 


The weaving sheds here tell the same story. There is 
no difficulty, but the spinning firms have many troubles. 
Most of these turn on shortage of labour. If these one-fifth 
extra boys could be secured nearly every difficulty would 
be overcome. 


The spinning mills are, however, very short of boy labour 
just now, and things get worse rather than better. The 
trouble has been slightly accentuated by a new factor. A 
boy cannot leave school and start work in the mills except 
at the end of the quarter, but he can leave the mill at any 
time. So towards the end of the quarter the mills suffer 
more than at the beginning. The chief trouble of the 
cotton mills is that boys leave at 15 to go to the collieries. 
The higher pay is the attraction. A scavenger boy in the 
mill will get 27/2 at 14 or 15 years of age. In the pit he 
will get 37/9. Hence at 15 many go off to the pit. Also 
some of these boys, even at 14, become half piecers and then 
get 36 /9 a week, and others even before they are 16 years of 
age become piecers and get {2 6s. 4d. a week. You will 
see that in a spinning mill a boy has quite an apportioned 


_ epidemics of illness are a great trouble. 


task. The minder, piecer and scavenger have to keep a 
pair of mules going. If the scavenger is away and there is 
no substitute provided then his work has to be done by the 
other two. This extra work varies. If fine counts, say 
70’s, are being spun it is less than at 36’s. The latter sets 
bobbins in three times for the other once. Also, he has at 
least three times as many breaks and a greater danger of 
spinning single threads, with consequent loss of time and 
waste. Generally there is a likelihood of decreased produc- 
tion and less wages for the minder and piecer in spite of the 
fact that they have not to pay the scavenger. Besides 
this, and perhaps more serious, is the fact that the two 
remaining at work are more tired, and we know a spinner 
under ordinary conditions has to expend a lot of energy. 


If, however, the boy who has to leave the mules to go to 
school is a half piecer or a piecer, then the matter is worse. 
It is skilled labour and at the best only an inefficient learner 
can be put on. There is the high wage, too, but the master 
says nothing about this. There are six boys coming to 
school from one firm of spinners that are paid {2 6s. a week, 
and their places have to be filled by inefficients. Then 
This week one mill 
has two minders and four creelers off ill and still sends the 
boys. The troubles have been accentuated by the attempt 
to exclude girls from the spinning mills. This is being done 
very largely, and all agree that the spinning room is not the 
place for girls. One firm got rid of fifty during the last 
month, but the manager says that if the shortage of boy 
labour continues then the girls will have to come back. 
Yet so loyally have the spinning firms acted generally that 
from six firms sending 165 boys there is a diminution of 
21 only from the number sent last November. 


I have agreed that when they are in real trouble with 
little piecers or piecers that ought to come to school and 
no satisfactory substitutes are available that these should 
be kept at work, but never two weeks together, and this 
agreement has not been abused. - I cannot speak too highly 
of the way in which both masters and men have kept to 
their word. Only one spinning mill has failed, and this 
almost utterly. A promise was made to send all the boys as 
soon as possible ; fifteen were sent at once, and five only now 
remain on the books. They say they suffer from ‘ Colliery 
Fever ” more than any other mill because they are near the 
pits. However, the chief member of the firm is looking 
into the matter, for he is puzzled to know how one firm can 
send over sixty where he can only send five. I fear he may 
not be getting the unselfish support from the minders and 
overlookers that is smoothing over difficulties so well at 
other mills. These people have a great say in the matter. 
If you can speak to them personally you generally win your 
case, but you cannot easily get at them. 


In some mills and sheds a special task is given to a boy 
on at least one day in the week and that is the cleaning of 
machinery. In a cotton spinning mill this is usually 
Friday. The consequence is that if a boy attends school 
on Friday all the year round he never cleans a mule and 
really misses an important part of his artisan education. 
It is a grievance and must be met. The only way I can 
see is to change the boys’ days of attendance at regular 
intervals, say once each quarter. This will be a trouble 
and the registration presents difficulties. ' However, I am 
going to try it at Leigh and see what comes of it. 


When the Act comes into force there will be loud com- 
plaints. Those firms which are facing the difficulties now will 
have one advantage over the beginners, and that is they 
will have in their employ a healthier, happier, more intelli- 
gent and sprightlier set of boys, and this will tell greatly 
on the work in the following years. The testimony is quite 
unanimous to the above effect. I was very much struck by 
a remark of the County Medical Ofticer who has just 
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completed a very thorough examination of all the boys in 
the school. He said he was much struck by the entire 
absence of chest complaints and astonished at the breathing 
_capacity of the boys—" but,” he said, ‘‘ you have been 
there before me.” I believe the school had, through the 
physical exercises and swimming, effected a surprising 
change in the boys. It was delightful to see their clean, 
healthy skins and flexible chests. The workers in spinning 
mills especially had responded, and hence the delighted 
comments of the managers and overlookers on the improve- 
ment in the boys at their work. The conditions in a 
spinning mill are not unhealthy unless warmth is considered 
to be so. The work, however, is of a light nature calling 
for no great muscular effort. Now work of this nature does 
not excite appetite, nor is it nutritive in effect on the 
muscular system. For nutrition there must be sensible 
effort. The physical exercises carried out with a will have 
just the desired effect, and the increased appetite of the 
boys leads to superior nutrition of the tissues and a very 
marked improvement in health. | 


It appears to me that I have touched upon all the troubles 
connected with industry, but I should like to add that 
amongst these continuation school boys you have a few 
who are very poor in spite of the high wages. In fact, 
they constitute in some cases the chief support of the family. 
The boys occasionally have only one suit of clothes and that 
is the working suit, and it is heartrending to see the rags 
and tatters and dirty garments in which some of them 
have made an attempt to cover. their poor bodies. I have 
done what I could to remedy the matter in various ways, 
but I feel that in connection with our school we want some 
of the excellent welfare agencies that are springing up here 
and there under the wings of Junior Advisory Committees. 
I intend to try to get these people interested. The continua- 
tion schools when in full swing will contain every possible 
case and form the very best means of getting at these 
unfortunates whom we know to exist in spite of the many 
ameliorating agencies at work. 


The day continuation school promises educationally 
and socially to be the finest thing that has ever been 
adopted in this country, and I really wish I had twenty years 
more service before me so that I might see the grand 
fruition of our work. 


A School of the Past. 


Sir Archibald Anson, now ninety-four years of age, has 
lately published through Mr. John Murray a volume of 
recollections entitled “ About Myself and Others.” His 
early school days were passed at Dr. Pinckney’s school at 
East Sheen. The following passage -shows how little 
regard was paid to personal hygiene in those days :— 
‘*There was in those days no such thing as washing any 
other part of the body except the hands, face, and feet, 
and perhaps the neck and chest. The feet washing was a 
great ceremony once a fortnight. A large oval tub was 
placed in the dining hall, with a long form on one side of 
it, on which about half-a-dozen boys would sit at a time, 
with their feet in the water in the tub. One or two maids 
would kneel on the opposite side of the tub and wash the 
boys’ feet with soap. In the meantime, one of the lady 
teachers would sit at the end of one of the dinner tables, 
and one boy at a time, after his feet were washed, would 
sit on the table, with his feet almost touching her chest, 
when she would proceed to cut his toe nails. Boots were 
cleaned twice a week, and every spring there was sulphur 
and treacle! There was a Mr. Dodd, a writing master, 
who had a Hamlet-like propensity for spearing rats behind 
the arras with the leg of a pair of compasses.” 


‘LITTLE EMMA.” 


By GERTRUDE VAUGHAN. 


I have been wondering how it is that in the orgy of 
infant works from which we have suffered recently no 
proud parent or benevolent sponsor has arisen to give 
to a waiting universe the words of an infant theologian 
still in its spotted muslin and blue or pink-ribboned 
bassinette. We have had the child artist, the child 
reciter, the child musician (perennially with us), the 
child author ; but where is the babe dogmatic who will 
confound the wise with Works, suitably bound in calf— 
folio, of course—-very thick and very heavy, and inscribed 
on the title-page with the name of the author, ætat seven ? 

In the meantime we have always little Emma to fall 
back upon, little Emma with the smoothly parted hair 
falling round her shoulders, her intelligent—not to say 
pert—oval face, her low-cut full-skirted frock in the 
Alice tradition, her sandals, and her insatiable curiosity 
and unquenchable thirst for dogma. 

The book opens so hopefully. There is the pretty 
picture of Emma leaning her elbows on grandmamma’s 
knee in the firelight, the old lady, spectacles on nose, 
seated in the high-backed chair and obviously telling 
thrilling stories of fairies and gnomes. Then the 
promising beginning: ‘‘ Little Emma was one Sabbath 
evening (one would forgive that, if worse were not to 
follow) alone in the room with her grandmamma. 
Good old Mrs Allan (for that was her grandmamma’s 
name) was seated in her arm-chair (the illustrator 
didn’t read the story very carefully, for the high-backed 
chair has no arms), beside a blazing winter fire. A 
small table was before her.” (Oh, illustrator ! Where 
is that small table? You have put a stool behind the 
old lady. And, now we come to notice it more care- 
fully, your picture gives the old dame a pair of extremely 
short legs. Is it that you began her too high up and 
found that when you got to the level of Emma’s feet 
there wasn’t enough room for grandmamma, else she 
would trail away out of the picture altogether? And 
couldn't you draw a table?) Well, so “ Emma came 
jumping up on her grandmamma’s knee (she didn’t, in 
the picture), and kissed her, and said ie te 

This is where the disillusionment begins. For Emma 
did not say, “ Granny, tell me a story beginning once 
upon a time,” but “ Dear grandmamma, there is much 
in that large Bible I do not understand ; I should like 
so much to know all it tells about. When I was at 
church this forenoon, I heard Mr. R., our clergyman, 
speak to the people about what he called ‘ doctrines’ ; 
and when he was telling about them, there were many 
things the people liked to hear which were too difficult 
for me. Do you think you could. tell me about them 
in very simple words and make them plain to me? I 
will promise to be very attentive to all that you say.” 
That was unfair of the author. He—or she—didn't 
give any other child a chance to be inattentive when 
“ The Little Child’s Book of Divinity, or Grandmamma’s 
Stories about Bible Doctrines ’’* was read aloud. It 
was a mean advantage to take. 

So opens the series of Sabbath evening talks, for the 
dear old lady (referred to variously as “ the other,” 


“the old lady,” “the aged Christian,” and finally 


* London: James Nisbet & Co., 21, Berners St. MDCCCLXX. 
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as “the aged saint ’’) “ put aside her spectacles, and 
drawing her chair closer to the fire, with her arm round 
little Emma’s neck, began as follows.” 

She plunges at once into matters upon which the 
theologians have within the last few weeks been splitting 
for the umpteenth time since the beginning of the 
Christian Church, and on page six we have arrived 
breathlessly at “ Of the Covenant of Works ” and “ Of 
the Fall.” On page seven we are confronted with “ Of 
the Parties in the Covenant of Grace,” about which 
Emma enquires “ eagerly.” 

Here are some of the choicest utterances of this infant, 
taken almost at ramdom: “ I fear I may be wearying 
you, but I have just one other question to ask you 
about this glorious doctrine—how can I be justified and 
get the great God to pardon and accept me? . 

Oh, how peacetul: and safe, and joyous must the justified 
sinner be! . How dreadful to be found on that 
great day on the left hand of the Judge! Will there 
be no chance of His being merciful to those miserable 
wicked, and of making another ‘ Covenant of Grace ’ 

with them ? ” This last enquiry is in the nature of a 
“ leading question,” and of course grandmamma is only 
too ready to answer “ No, no; impossible, my child ! ” 

“What, my dear Emma,” asks grandmamma on 
page 23, “ would you call this act of God in Adoption ? ” 

“ ‘Oh, I would say,’ said her little hearer, ‘ that it 
is the same as with Justification. It is an act of God’s 


free grace. 
“ You are right, my darling. . .” Qh, grand- 
mamma! “My darling ” to Messrs. Calvin, Zwingle, 


even Knox of “ monstrous regiment ” fame? For by 
page 36 Emma knows the precise difference between 
Justification and Adoption, and it is only Regeneration 
that worries her, and that not seriously. “‘ You are the 
proper judge,” she says, “ as to what will best follow 
after the two beautiful doctrines you have last explained 
to me, of Justification and Adoption. The other day 
I came to a difficult word in a book, which, if it would 
not be out of place, I should like to know something 
about. The word was Regeneration . . . it is 
such a long and difficult word that I am ashamed to tell, 
though I have often heard it mentioned in Mr. R.’s 
sermon, I never understood it aright.” But at the end 
of the third page after this profound doctrine has been 
dealt with, “the other” is “happy that her little 
grand-daughter was now able to see the meaning of 
Regeneration,’ and the engaging babe is eagerly 
asking “ how, and when, and where we are regenerated 
and get this new mind,” and is beginning to fear that she 
must surely be yet unregenerated and unsaved, a 
thought which would be “very awful” to her. Yet 
she is able to contemplate with equanimity the fate of 
the * miserable wicked ” sinking down to the “regions 
of despair” while the “ golden gates open to receive 
happy saints and angels.” 

Yet one has a sneaking affection for the slim green 
volume, if only for its book-marker worked in faded 
red and green silks on perforated cardboard. Moreover 
it has its lighter moments, as when grandmamma, 
illustrating the (literal) resurrection of the body, calls 
the grains of seed “ the small pickles thrown into the 
earth,” and when Emma, for one fleeting instant a 
human child, confesses to having a garden-plot in which 
she sows “ the little annual seed.” 


CHRONICLE OF EDUCATION. 


28—-Meeting at the Mansion House to promote the 
extension scheme of Bedford College for Women. 
President, the Lord Mayor. Speakers: Lord 
Robert Cecil, Miss Lena Ashwell, Lady Bonham 
Carter, Sir Antony Hope Haw kins. 
30— Election of Mr. Lloyd George as Rector. of 
Edinburgh University. 
1—Second reading of Juvenile Courts (Metropolis) 
Bill moved by Mr. Shortt in the House of Com- 
mons. 
6—N.U.T. Special Conference at the Central Hall, 
Westminster, and Kingsway Hall. The Burn- 
ham Report adopted. 
6—L.C.C. meeting of teachers in the Kingsway 
Hall. Address by the Rt. Hon. Lord Robert 
Cecil on ‘‘ The League of Nations.” 
11—Anniversary of Armistice Day. Short services 
held and a silence period observed in many 
schools. 
12—Lecture by Mr. Arthur Weigall, late Inspector- 
General of Antiquities, Egyptian Government, 
on ‘‘ Discoveries of the Tombs of Pharaohs, i 
at the Memorial Hall. Chairman, Mr. J. W. 
Samuel. 
15—Meeting of representative teachers, organised 
by the governors of the Woolwich Polytechnic, 
to consider the proposals of the L.C.C. under the 
Education Act, 1918. 
17—-Educational Conference of the Efficiency Club 
at the Clothworkers’ Hall. Subjects: Com- 
pulsory Continuative Education and Higher 
Education. Speakers: Mr. Herbert Lewis, Sir 
Robert Baden-Powell, Miss Margaret Frodsham, 
Mr. E. A. Craddock, and others. 
29—Jan. 8—The ninth annual Conference of Educa- 
tional Associations will be held at Bedford College 
for Women and at University College, London. 


Oct. 


Oct. 
Nov. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Some Appointments. 


Mr. Edwin Dellar, LL.D., as Academic Registrar of the 
University of London, in succession to Mr. P. J. Hartog, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Dacca. 

Miss Edith Mary Belcher, B.A., headmistress of the 
High School, Crediton, as headmistress of James Allen’s 
Girls’ School, Dulwich. 

Mr. G. N. Clark, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, as 
Editor of the ‘‘ English Historical Review,” in succession 
to Mr. R. L. Poole. 

Principals of Schools of Art :—Bolton—Mr. E. Hartley, 
A.R.C.A.; Northampton—Mr. W. Travis, A.R.C.A.; 
Derby—Mr. Douglas S. Andrews, A.R.C.A. 

The Faculties have elected their respective Deans as 
follows :—London: Theology—Rev. Professor S. W. 
Green, M.A., of Regent’s Park College. Arts—Professor 
sir Sidney Lee, D.Litt., Litt.D., LL.D., F.B.A., of East 
London College. Laws—Mr. H. J. H. Mackay, M.A., 
LL.B., of King’s College. Music—Mr. T. F. Dunhill, 
A.R.C.M., of the Royal College of Music. Medicine—Mr. 
H. J. Waring, C.B.E., M.S., M.B., F.R.C.S., of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital Medical School. Science—Dr. A. N. 
Whitehead, Sc.D., M.A., F.R.S., of the Imperial College, 
Royal College of Science. Engineering—Professor E. G. 
Coker, D.Sc., F.R.S., of University College. Economics— 
Mrs. Knowles, Litt.D., of the London School of Economics 
and Political Science. Manchester: Medicine—Professor 
S. R. B. Wild, M.D., M.Sc., F.R.C.P. Science—Professor 
W. H. Lang, M.B., C.M., D.Sc., F.R.S. Laws—Professor 
J. L. Brierley, B.C.L., M.A. Technology—Professor F. L. 
Pyman, Ph.D., D.Sc., F.I.C. 
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SUBJECTS AND METHODS. 


An Experimental Lesson in Class Composition—II. 
By K. Forbes-Dunlop. 


In the teaching of Composition the correct use of words 
is a subject which cannot be over-emphasized. Modern 
phraseology tends to be very lax, very loose. People are 
apt to use ANY word rather than THE word. 

However, the problem, of making a Composition lesson 
on “The Correct Use of Words’’ interesting is not an 
easy one to solve. What could be more deadly dull from 
the point of view of both teacher and pupils than the 
lesson in which the mistress invites her class to “ Write 
sentences to show the correct use of the following words : 
filtered, mosaic, equipage, etc., etc.’ How uninspiring 
it must be for all to hear—say twenty—different scrappy 
sentences such as ‘‘ The water was impure so we filtered 
it,” or ‘‘ The water filtered through the stones.” 

Something more interesting is needed—some device 
which will hold the attention of all the members of the class 
and make each one anxious to use each word correctly. 

The following simple plan has been used with success in 
the fourth and fifth forms. The mistress writes a simple 
description or narrative bringing in all the words, the 
correct use of which she wishes to emphasize, and supplies 
it with a title. However, she reveals neither the title nor 
the substance of the account to her class at the beginning. 
She writes on the board when she comes to the class a 
Skeleton such as this :— 


THE IN 
. . . filtered intermingling mosaic 
niot profusion vistas transient 
cloven alluring gorgeous equipages 
aristocracy receptions. 


The girls are then asked to supply the two missing words 
in the heading and to write a description of the subject 
which they have indicated in their titles, bringing in ALL 
the other words IN THE GIVEN ORDER. 

At a first attempt it is well not to limit the number of 
sentences or of words, as the girls find it difficult enough 
to bring in all the words without being limited as to periods 
or length. More advanced classes may be allowed to 
wrestle with the problem of an enforced “ full-stop ” ata 
certain place, or be asked to confine their efforts to a 
hundred words. But with beginners it is wise to leave them 
as unrestricted as possible. 

It will be found that the members of the class evince 
great enthusiasm over their efforts. No one knows what 
her neighbour is writing about, and no one knows what 
the mistress’s version is. 

If the lesson-time is sufficiently long it is well to let the 
girls write a rough draft first, which is copied neatly, with 
the given words underlined, before the end of the lesson, 
so that it may be ‘‘ taken in.” It is well to have a quarter 
of an hour at least at the end of the lesson in which time 
to hear some, if not all, of the efforts. It is a good plan 
to have the names of the girls on folded pieces of paper, 
which may be drawn out at hazard and the girl named 
asked to read her work. Opportunity for criticism is thus 
afforded. 

- In a class which was given the above-mentioned set of 
words, the results were amazing in the diversity of subjects 
chosen. To illustrate this I give the following uncorrected 
paragraph written by a pupil :— 

THE REVOLUTION IN PARIS. 


Streams of human beings FILTERED down all the side . 


alleys and by-ways, INTERMINGLING in the main thorough- 
fare. The vast concourse of people surged round a stately 
mansion, pushing and jostling up the steps of inlaid Mosalc. 
The RIoT was at its height. The mob battered down the 
entrance door and swarmed into the mansion, which was 


filled with a PROFUSION of treasures. From the vast entrance 
hall could be seen vistas of spacious rooms beyond. For 
a moment the citizens paused, but the feeling of awe was 
TRANSIENT. A second later the priceless tapestry was 
CLOVEN by a sharp blade; an ALLURING Venus crashed in 
pieces, and many a GORGEOUS treasure was rent and torn. 
Before long this house with all its furnishings and the stable 
with its beautiful EQUIPAGES, belonging to one of the most 
prominent members of the ARISTOCRACY, was in ruins: the 
scene of many dazzling RECEPTIONS was soon a scene of 
chaos. 

When several, if not all, of the efforts have been heard, 
the mistress reads her own original version. In this 
instance it was :— 

THE PARK IN JUNE. 

The sunlight FILTERED through the INTERMINGLING 
branches making patterns, like Mosaic work, of light and 
shade upon the paths. The flower-beds presented a RIOT 
of colour: ‘‘ flowers of all heavens and lovelier than their 
names ” flourished there in PrRoFUSION. In the unfre- 
quented part, on looking down one of the dim VISTAS 
beneath the overhanging trees, one could imagine that the 
eye caught the TRANSIENT gleam of a CLOVEN hoof and. 
the ear heard the ALLURING note of the pipes of Pan. 
But in the ‘‘ Broad Walk” GORGEOUS EQUIPAGES bore 
members of the ARISTOCRACY to their dazzling RECEPTIONS. 

It will be seen that there is ample scope for originality, 
and the joy of using a little ingenuity appeals to the girls. 

In marking the efforts the subject matter need not so 
much be criticised : it is the correct use of words, whatever 
the narrative, that matters. Two marks might be given 
for each word correctly used and four for the title and 
general treatment—thus making a maximum of thirty in 
the above case. 

The same plan may be followed, especially with older 
girls, by taking extracts from the works of famous essayists 
and choosing out occasional words, as in the foregoing. 
When the girls have completed their efforts the correct 
extract should be read. Thus the girls are led to a realisa- 
tion of the methods and style of the great masters. 


Stories Told in Music. By Herbert Antcliffe. 


The desire to associate music and stories is almost 
universal. We find it frequently in the unauthorised 
titles given to such works as Mendelssohn’s “ Songs without 
Words,” Beethoven’s sonatas, or Chopin’s very varied 
pianoforte music. Until recent times, however, composers 
generally have avoided any serious attempt to bring about 
any real association, or at any rate to make that association 
public. 

Of course, many stories have been told from time imme- 
morial in songs, for the songs and ballads of the people 
have been the means of keeping alive tradition and history 
in all ages. But music has also been proved to be capable 
of telling stories without the aid of words, and still more 
has it been employed to illustrate the moods of well-known 
stories, or plots of stories, poems and plays. This is what 
the technical musician knows as programme music, and is 
a kind of higher and more subtle descriptive music. 

Sir Edward Elgar some years ago, lecturing about music, 
said that he had not a very high opinion of this style of 
music, and rather looked upon the composers who wrote it 
as inferior musicians. Yet he has told various stories in 
his music, the best known probably being in his “Cockaigne”’ 
Overture, which is as much a series of sketches of London 
life as anything Mr. G. R. Sims or Mr. Pett Ridge has given 
us. He has also translated Charles Lamb’s-‘ Dream 
Children ” into very appropriate music, and has written 
a work on “ Falstaff,” which supplements Shakespeare’s 
descriptions very adequately and completely. 

This art of story telling in music is a very old one, though 
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the resources of instruments up to the end of the 18th 
century prevented its development before then to any 
serious extent. A 17th century German composer named 
Johann Kuhnau wrote a series of Biblical Sonatas in which 


he narrated the stories of “ David and Goliath,” “ David - 


playing before Saul,” ‘‘ Gideon, the Saviour of the People 
of Israel,” ‘‘ The Marriage of Jacob,’’ ‘‘ The Death of 
Israel,” and“ The Ten Plagues of Egypt.” Half a century, 
or a little more, later another German composer, Karl 
Ditters von Dittersdorf, wrote twelve symphonies, of 
which the subjects were Ovid’s “ Metamorphoses ” and 
“The War of Human Passions.” Carl Maria von Weber, 
who is best known by his “ Invitation to the Waltz ” and 
the song “ Softly sighs,” composed a concert piece for 
piano and orchestra which is still sometimes played, in 
which he tried to tell a very romantic story of a knight and 
a lady. 

It was the great Hungarian pianist, Franz Liszt, how- 
ever, who first tried to systematise the art. Some of his 
stories, in the form to which he gave the name of Symphonic 
Poem, require a large orchestra, while others are for piano 
alone. Of the latter the most famous are his two legends, 
©“ St. Francis Preaching to the Birds ” and “ St. Francis 
Walking on the Water.” That both he and his friends 
regarded these as being narrations of these stones and not 
illustrations may be seen by the fact that Gustave Dore 
after hearing Liszt play “ St. Francis Walking on the 
Water,” was so impressed by it that he made a drawing of 
the scene, which he presented to the composer as a sign of 
friendship and of their agreement on the question of the 
affinity of the arts. 

Robert Schumann set out to write many of his popular 
pianoforte pieces with a story in his mind of which in 
words he gave only the title, but often in music a very 
vivid narration. Especially was this so with his ‘‘Children’s 
Pieces,” which include the ubiquitous “ Happy Peasant,” 
but it was also the same with such pieces as “ Papillons ” 
and “Carnaval,” which are great concert works demanding 
high technical equipment and musical insight. 

Chopin, perhaps the greatest of all composers of pianoforte 
music, wrote much that was associated with stories which 
he had in mind at the time when he was composing, but 
generally he gave no hint as to what such stories were. 
What we know of them, as we should expect from the 
character of the music, are romantic but somewhat morbid. 

The great American composer, Edward Macdowell, was 
very fond of using his art for the purpose of story telling. 
Among his big orchestral works we find “ Hamlet and 
Ophelia,” ‘‘ Lancelot and Elaine,” and ‘ The Saracens 
and Lovely Alda,’’ while most of his pianoforte works at 
least suggest something in the way of a story. What, 
apart from the music itself, could stir. the imagination 
more than the titles, “ At an Old Trysting Place,” “ From 
an Indian Lodge,” “To a Water Lily,” “ A Deserted 
Farm,” and “ Told at Sunset ’’ ? Not much less sugges- 
tive are ‘‘ Fireside Tales’’ and “ New England Idylls.” 
Three of his four great pianoforte sonatas, “ Eroica,” 
“ Norse” and “ Keltic,” also relate stories of King 
Arthur, Sigurd and Deirdre and Cuchullin. The late Mr. 
Coleridge Tavlor, who was the first musician of the coloured 
races to achieve that distinction which brings lasting fame, 
also wrote a number of stories for the pianoforte, of which 
the most notable is that of the Lone Forest Maiden and her 
Phantom Lover told in his “ Forest Scenes.” 

So common has the practice become with the younger 
generations of composers that it would require many 
columns of printed matter merely to mention the stories 
told by English composers alone. When it is stated that 
there is scarcely a country in the world where there are 
not composers doing the same thing, and that France and 
Russia particularly excel in both number and effectiveness, 
some rough idea of its extent may be gathered. It is 


rather curious that most of the story telling of music is 
done on the pianoforte, while attempts to draw pictures 
by means of music are more often made with the orchestra. 


Teaching Geography by Stereoscope. By W. H. 
Braine, M.A. Cantab. Member of the Geographical 
Association, Geography Master at the Haberdashers’ 
Aske’s Hampstead School. 

‘‘Geography ? ugh, what a dry subject,” I can hear 
someone say. ‘‘ Why, I remember when I was at school, 
old Smith, our Fourth Form master, used to make me 
write out whole lists of towns and rivers: and then the 
half term map, such a work of art, with boundaries 
meticulously drawn, and countries beautifully coloured, and 
the coasts edged with such a beautiful blue. To this day 
I cannot help thinking that Spain must be yellow and 
Germany green. For years I thought the Nile flowed 
south; it certainly appeared to do so on the old map 
hanging on the wall.” These are the usual recollections 
of the geography of our day to those of us who are middle- 
aged. Have we made any progress since then? It is 
unfortunately too true that very few headmasters realise 
the fact that a real living knowledge of the world, human 
geography, is absolutely essential for the training of our 
future citizens. Even to-day you will find the teaching 
of this subject given to any master who happens to be 
amiable, and who is entirely lacking in any special geo- 
graphical training, and as for a special room for apparatus 
the idea is dismissed with a smile. 

On the other hand, there are those who know that if 
geography is to take its proper place in the school curriculum 
it must be taught as a specia} subject—a link subject, if 
you like—by properly qualified teachers and with appro- 
priate apparatus. I myself have the good fortune to be 
senior geography master at a school where this idea is 
being carried out. Space will not permit of a description 
of the geography room, but I feel I must allude to a portion 
of the equipment which is of inestimable use to me—the 
stereograph. Some six months ago it was introduced as 
an experiment, when Messrs. Underwood and Underwood 
supplied us with a set of stereoscopes, together with a 
series of stereographs on physical geography. The experi- 
ment has fully justified itself, with the result that the 
stereograph has become an invaluable help to my teaching. 
I may say, in passing, that I also use a lantern, but I 


‘confine this to the very senior boys, as I find the slide is of 


purely general use, with a tendency to entertain more than 
instruct, while the stereograph fosters intensive study. 

In my method of using the stereographs I follow the 
Suggestions laid down by Messrs. Underwood and Under- 
wood—one stereoscope between every two boys, one 
stereograph for each instrument. I then outline the lesson 
on the blackboard and a brief discussion follows, so that 
each boy knows what to look for in studying the stereo- 
graphs. After passing the instrument on to his neighbour 
the boy writes down his impressions in clear good sentences. 
This goes on until every boy has seen every stereograph. 
He then writes up his notes in the form of a composition 
for home work. Another method is to write a list of 
questions on the blackboard appropriate to each stereo- 
graph, so that each boy, as any particular stereograph 
reaches him, may read and study it for the answer. The 
great value of this is that each boy becomes an original 
investigator, the master only guiding and suggesting; 
furthermore, the boy looks through and beyond the picture 
and imagines himself looking at the actual scene. It really 
amounts to taking the whole class to the place under 
discussion. In this way the stereograph is miles ahead of 
any ordinary pictorial representation. Here is a specimen 
essay written by one of my boys after a lesson as above :— 
“I sit at the door of my tent in the desert, shaded by a 
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great tree; away in front of mc stretch the calm waters 
ef a reed bordered and shallow lake, redly reflecting the 
plow of the setting sun. lts low banks are covered with 
coarse, tufted grass, stunted bushes, and trees, chiefly 
date palms. On the other side of the little lake twinkle 
the fires of a caravan, the dim outlines of men, tents and 
camels being just discernible. On my right, at the end of 
the lake, where the spring is, are the mud walls and houses, 
surrounded by trees, which comprise the village,.an im- 
portant little place in its way, for all the caravans stop 
here, this being the only waiting place for miles round.” 


Sight-Singing. An Important Meworanaud: 


We have received the following memorandum on the 
decline of sight-singing in schools and training colleges :— 
The question of sight-singings in primary schools and 
training colleges has for some months been considered ‘by 
an influential committee composed of leading musicians 
and representatives from the National Union of Teachers, 
the Head Teachers’ Association, the Schools Musical and 
Dramatic Association, and the Tonic Sol-fa College. 
Information and statistics, collected by this committee 
from every part of the country, clearly establish the 
following facts :— 

(1) Although a few teachers, here and there, keep the 
subject to the fore, there has been a general, continuous, 
and rapid decline in sight-singing ability during the last 
twenty years. 

(2) With regard to students entering training colleges : 
(a) Sight-singing has fallen off by nearly 75 per cent., te 
for every 100 students entering college twenty years ago 
who could sing music at sight there are now barely 30 who 
reach the same standard ; (b) from 30 to 40 per cent. of 
the incoming students (at the present time) have never 
previously attempted to read music at all, either from the 
staff or the tonic sol-fa notation ; (c) an increasing number 
of students, especially in men’s colleges, are being entirely 
withdrawn from all music classes, both theoretical and 
practical; (d) and these facts are the more lamentable 
because in other subjects—mathematics, languages, etc.— 
the standard has been enormously raised. 

(3) With regard to the subsequent effects in schools : 
(a) In some schools music is not included in the curriculum ; 
(b) in a large and increasing number of others very little 
attention is given to sight-singing, most of the time allotted 
to music being taken up by the singing of songs led by the 
piano; (c) choirmasters everywhere complain that boys 
from elementary (or Council) schools cannot sing at sight, 
while twenty years ago the majority could do so; (d) 
teachers of solo-singing find that valuable time, which 
should be devoted to voice training, has to be allotted to 
the labour of instruction in sight-singing—a comparative 
waste of time for both teacher and pupil; (e) conductors 
of choral societies are unable to get “ readers ” from the 
younger ‘generation to supply the place of the veterans. 
In many instances societies have died out ; in others there 
is increasing difficulty in maintaining efficiency. Music, 
which formerly could be sung practically “at sight,” now 
requires long and continuous rehearsals. 

(4) With regard to the view urged in many quarters 
that school music should be in the hands of specialists : 
(a) There are 21,473 public elementary schools in England 
and Wales, employing about 170,000 teachers and pro- 
viding for between seven and eight million children ; 
(b) in the vast majority of schools, unless the children are 
taught music (including sight-singing) by the ordinary 
school teachers, they will not be taught at all ; (c) if 
matters continue as at present, sight- singing in the elemen- 
tary school will soon be extinct. 

Mr. Fisher, in a recent address, pointed out the necessity 
for increased attention being paid to music in the schools ; 


that more money would have to be spent; that improved 
methods of teaching must be adopted ; and that, if England 
was to continue to be a land of song, it would only be by 
the exertions of those willing to face facts and to persevere 
in remedies. It must be remembered that the vast majority 
of the seven million children in our schools will never have 
the use of a piano or other musical instrument, and if they 
are cut off from the most readily available means of acquir- 
ing a knowledge of musical notation through sight-singing, 
they are for ever debarred from entrance into the realm of 
practical music. In view of all these incontrovertible 
issues, we, the undersigned, call on the Board of Education 
and all other Educational Authorities to give immediate 
and earnest attention to the improvement of sight-singing 
in schools and training colleges. 
: FREDERICK BRIDGE, King Edward Professor of 

Music in the University of London. 

CHARLES V. STANFORD, Professor of Music in the 
University of Cambridge. 
EDWARD ELGAR, Associate Membre de l'Institut 
de France. 


Child Artists in Vienna. 

An exhibition of children’s paintings, woodcuts, drawings, 
and other forms of art is being held in the Annexe, British 
Institute of Industrial Art, at 217, Knightsbridge. The 
children whose work is shown are nearly all living in Vienna. 
They are the pupils, drawn from all stations in life, but 
principally from the poorer classes, of Professor Cizek, .of 
the Central Arts and Crafts School in that city. Teachers 
and artists who have seen the collection agree that much 
of the work is really noteworthy and in advance of what 
is generally found possible in this country. Professor 
Cizek has methods of teaching which will provoke dis- 
cussion and criticism. When asked by an admirer, ‘‘ How 
do you do it ? ” he replied, ‘‘I don’t doit. 1 take off the 
lid, and other art masters clap the lid on—that is the only 
difference.” He allows his pupils to express themselves 
as they feel and makes no effort to correct their drawings. 
‘Children have their own laws which they must needs obey. 
What right have grown-ups to interfere ? People should 
draw as they feel,’’ he declares. The professor's object, 
in the training of his pupils, is not to make artists. Only 
a small proportion of them go in for an art career. “All 
children have something to express,” he says, “and it is 
the effect on them and on their development that is im- 
portant and not the finished product.”’ 

The exhibition has been organised in aid of the “ Help 
the Children Fund,” and the L.C.C. Education Committee 
are officially recognising it as a ‘' place of educational 
interest ” which pupils may visit during school hours. 


Beautiful Christmas Gifts. 

Messrs. C. W. Faulkner and Co., Ltd., Fine Art Publishers, 
of 79, Golden Lane, E.C.1, have sent us a most interesting parcel 
of cards, calendars, booklets, blotters, and other seasonable gifts. 
As examples of typography and of colour-printing they are 
exccllent. Special mention should be made of the series of 
tear-off calendars containing quotations for the days of the 
year. Other calendars are in the form of pictures with the date 
portion attached. When they have served their primary 
purpose the pictures will continue to be useful as decorations. 
An extensive range of Christmas cards, to suit every possible 
tastc, and a very charming set of booklets will furnish ample 
pretext-—if one is needed—for reviving in full vigour the kindly 
habit of sending greetings at this season. For special friends 
there are substantial cards with bevelled edges, marvels of good 
workmanship. For the children there are jolly little cards and 
calendars and also some dainty books, including one of special 
merit, entitled ‘ Dulcibella and the Fairies.” We take it that 
a sure way of reminding our friends that there is still much 
brightness and goodwill in the world is to send them a Faulkner 
calendar or Christmas card. 
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ART IN LONDON. 


The Spanish Exhibition at Burlington House opened 
on November 1. It is very large—too large, in fact, for 
one would gladly spare a large proportion of the mediocre 
modern pictures and so avoid the bewilderment of room 
after room of canvases which blunt appreciation of the 
really fine work without contributing anything fresh in the 
way of artistic stimulus. 
have made El Greco and Goya the pivotal points of their 
display. This was a wise idea, as neither of these superb 
painters is properly known in England. Among the ten 
canvases by or attributed to Greco the most sensational are 
“St. Sebastian,” ‘The Glory of Philip II,” ‘‘ St. Louis 
of France,” and the so-called ‘‘ Self-Portrait.” The first- 
named is a splendid example of Greco’s mystical power of 
suggesting agony, both mental and physical. The very 
tones of the body harmonise with the upward writhing 
pattern of the picture. Here at least is a St. Sebastian in 
real martyrdom, a solitary pain-wracked figure in torture 
for his belief. ‘‘ The Glory of Philip II ” should be seen 
by daylight in order that the primitive convention of its 
composition may enjoy the full justification of its exquisite 
colouring. With a distinction that is almost eccentricity, 
this clear, musical painting shines among its sombre and 
grandiose contemporaries as’a spring flower among autumn 
leaves. “St. Louis” is almost a replica of the Louvre 
picture. Mr. Roger Fry terms it an inferior copy. How- 
ever that may be, there is enough power in the version 
now hanging in Burlington House to justify admiring 
inspection, for here is the nervous misery of mind expressed 
as forcibly, as terribly, as is in the picture of St. Sebastian 
agony of body. The loneliness of the sick and pitiful 
king is aS poignant as anything I have seen in paint, a 
loneliness intensified by the sullen cloud-streaks that fill 
the background. The “Self-Portrait ’’ is mainly in- 
teresting on the strength of its title, because the strange 
bearded figure fulfils so movingly one’s conception of the 
artist who painted these ecstatic works of prophecy. 


Goya is the flesh, as Greco is the spirit. Impatient, 
passionate, intensely human, he roars through a period of 
sterile decadence till one believes hardly that he is a 
Spaniard at all. The turbulent but sickly Spain of Godoy 
and the French domination produced this riotous vitality, 
and Goya has left in his portraits, his etchings, and his 
weird scenes of Carnival (unfortunately there are none here 
exhibited) his own savage satire on the age in which he lived. 
It is only necessary to look at the finest of the portraits in 
Burlington House—that of the young Duchess of Hara, 
that of Goya’s adored Duchess of Alba—to feel that these 
are indeed the people painted. It is only necessary to see 
the little picture of the artist himself in his studio to 
realise that here is a master of the craft with a sense of 
design in the great tradition of Spain and a power over 
lighting that recalls Vermeer himself. 


There is no space to deal at length with the rest of this 
huge collection. Velasquez is represented, but not well ; 
the most alluring picture is that of ‘‘ The Jester,” lent by 
Sir Herbert Cook. It may be noted that Mr. Roger Fry 
considers the Buckingham Palace ‘“‘ Infante ’’ to be a copy. 
The Spanish primitives, Zurbaran and Carreno, should be 
visited. The modern section of the exhibition is, with 
half a dozen trifling exceptions, negligible. How comes it 
that an attempt to portray the development of Spanish 
art throughout the ages concludes its final phase without 
mention of Picasso? Is he not a Spaniard? Is his work 
not admittedly one of the main influences in contemporary 
world painting ? 

MICHAEL SADLEIR. 


The organisers of the exhibition. 


MUSIC. 


Serge Prokoviev. 


How many of our present-day musicians, had they been 
present at the first performance of Beethoven’s 3rd 
Symphony, would have said, as I believe it was Cherubini 
who did, “ I couldn’t tell what key it was in,” and walked 
out 2 It is not a possibility one cares to suggest, but it is 
difficult to deny oneself the speculation whenever a work 
of such obvious importance as Prokoviev’s ‘“ Scythian - 
Suite ” is played for the first time. (I refer of course to 
its first performance in England, for it was written in 1914 
and has been performed in other countries, reaching 
England last, as is usual, though I suppose we may look 
upon the six years it took to get here as rather a record for 
any of the Arts.) 


To rate so new and difficult a work is not easy, but it 
must be logically obvious that any work of such vitality 
is a possible ‘‘ great work,” that it is open to question 
whether time will rate it for us above or below that which 
Cherubini disdained. 


Besides being beautifully produced by Mr. Albert Coates 
it was well introduced by the four notices and the pro- 
gramme, in which it was variously described as ‘‘ primeval,” 
“elemental,” and “futurist.” As futurist might be 
applied to any work which we suspected of being before its 
time, and as elemental and primeval have no very certain 
meaning unless we think of applying them to any original 
work, one was compelled to fall back on the title. 


Here I must mention that I have been able to satisfy a 
schoolboy whim. As we have heard, Omnes Gallia in 
partes tres divisa est. I believe the Scythians inhabited 
the second part, perhaps I shall be corrected; I forget 
exactly how they were numbered. However, I have often 
wondered what they were like and found the name curiously 
attractive. Now I know something of them. They were, 
according to Prokoviev, a wild, vitally musical race, 
imaginative and poetic, with a strong and complex sense of 
rhythm which we call savage, but which is really a higher 
cultivation of something which the West has hitherto, or 
perhaps for the last two hundred years, cared little about. 
In fact this rhythmical quality in the Suite issostrong that, 
having the authority of the composer, no one speaking of 
it refrains from mentioning that he ‘“‘ had a ballet in mind ”’ 
when he wrote it, and most critics having, I suppose, no 
ballet in mind, would seem to wish to have one actually 
before their eyes while it is being played. For my part I 
didn’t feel the need of a ballet to make anything clearer, 
and it seemed to me that the music itself contained the idea 
rather than its being an accompaniment to one. 


The reception of the work by the audience was curious 
and interesting. I think no one dares to hiss nowadays 
in London, but quite a large number giggled. A well- 
known pianist sitting behind me spluttered all down my 
neck at the last chords of the final movement. I don’t 
think it was entirely amusement but rather a sort of hysteria 
produced by a baffled comprehension, related to that which 
makes us giggle when we are suddenly told that ‘‘ poor 
old so-and-so is dead.” 


People should really try and get over that sort of thing. 
They should remember that they are just as much baffled 
by Bach and Haydn, only they are more used to them. 


I hope that this curious behaviour on the part of the 
audience will not discourage the London Symphony 
Orchestra from giving us a further opportunity of having 
this interesting work. 

RUPERT LEE. 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL NOTES. 


By Our Own CORRESPONDENT. 


The N.U.T. Conference and the Burnham Report. 


The Conference of the N.U.T. on 6th November accepted 
the Second Burnham Report by a large majority. There 
was a very Significant vote “ against,” and the total of 
the votes cast was not far short of the total membership 
of the Union. Iam afraid there is something very nearly 
approaching revolt to be geared in connection with this 
minority vote. Those who opposed were bitter in their 
opposition and sustained it notwithstanding Mr. Powell's 
masterly statement of the many reasons for acceptance. 
Nor were they moved by Sir James Yoxall’s speech on the 
existing economic position and the probable outcome of 
the resumption of Treasury control of public finance. 
That both Mr. Powell's speech and Sir James’ statement 
made a deep impression and influenced thousands of votes 
is undoubtedly a fact, but that despite these two powerful 
influences there remained so many willing to risk all and 
scrap the report is, as I have said, symptomatic of future 
trouble. 


The speeches against acceptance were directed against 
the actual figures of the scales, the setting up of four difterent 
scales and the five years’ truce. Strange as it may seem, 
it is a fact that no one spoke on the question of ‘‘ equal 
pay.” I think this was due to the absence from the 
Conference of those extreme women who have invariably 
brought ‘‘ equal pay ” to the front in previous Conferences. 
These have largely left the Union, and on November 6th— 
the date of the Conference—were busy demonstrating in 
procession and in Trafalgar Square. The main attack on 
the report was led by Mr. Core, an eloquent young Welsh- 
man with extreme views. His case was spoiled by his 
seconder, Mr. Celfyn Willams. Mr. Conway made an 
attack on the period of peace clause and quoted statistics 
in support. He fell an easy prey to Mr. Crook, who exposed 
the unreliability of Mr. Conway’s figures. Other speakers 
against the policy of the Executive were extremely in- 
effective. Mr. Warner, a rural teacher from Cheshire, 
tried to repeat the “ funny ” turn he gave Conference at 
Margate, but failed to impress his fellow representatives. 
Mr. Warner’s platform is one uniform scale for the whole 
country. He would have the Widnes and St. Helens 
teacher, for instance, paid no better than the teacher in 
Torquay, Bournemouth, or Brighton ! 


Now that the report has been adopted it must be put 
into force. There are four scales to be applied. The 
teachers and their local authority employers are to agree 
as to the scale suitable to the area. 1 foresee much local 
trouble and many references to the Burnham Committee 
for settlement. Already the lines on which these local 
negotiations will develop are indicated. Local education 
authorities are exceedingly anxious to kill competition 
for the services of available teachers. They are therefore 
beginning to combine for the purpose of settling which of 
the four scales shall be offered to the teachers over big 
areas. Authority A does not wish to agree with its teachers 
say, on Scale III, if Authority B, its near neighbour, can 
get its teachers to accept Scale II. News of combinations 
of authorities to secure some kind of uniformity is reaching 
the N.U.T., and of course such action by the authorities 
will be met by similar combinations of teachers. It would 
appear probable there will result local ©“ Burnham ” Com- 
mittees before agreement is reached. In any case, however, 
only four months from the date of the issue of the report 
are allowed for the local agreements to mature, after which 
settlement will be made by the central Burnham Committee. 


The Training of Teachers. 

It is a matter of great regret there is not sufficient accom- 
modation in the existing training colleges for the young 
people anxious to enter them. The London County 
Council have issued a notice in their Gazette impressing 
on London students the necessity of applying at once to 
the education officer if they wish to enter a college. The 
notice states there is an ‘‘abnormal’’ increase in the 
number of candidates for training all over the country. 
The number of applications ‘received is already greatly in 
excess of the accommodation. The annual output of 
trained teachers should be 15,000. The full annual output 
of existing colleges cannot exceed 6,000. This is a matter 
needing the immediate attention of the Board of Educa- 
tion and the local authorities. 


The lack of training facilities is also a menace to the 
future status of the profession and concerns the Teachers 
Registration Council. After 3lst December of this year 
no untrained teacher can become a registered teacher, and 
the present lack of accommodation in the colleges will 
create a large army of teachers ineligible for registration 
and so prevent that unity in the profession which the 
Council is so anxious to secure. Those who are not able 
to train will either drift on as uncertificated teachers or sit 
for the Acting Teachers’ Examination and swell the ranks 
of the discontented. The need for fully prepared teachers 
is greater than ever before. It is absolutely necessary 
there should be adequate facilities for training. 


General. 

The London day continuation schools open on Monday, roth 
January next. The buildings are ready and the necessary 
teaching staff for the twenty-two schools has been appointed. 

There is a movement among Welsh teachers to form a special 
organisation of teachers in Wales to deal with Welsh educational 
affairs only. 

A special effort is being made to secure the amalgamation of 
the London Teachers’ Association with the N.U.T. 

The prospect of securing amendments to the Superannuation 
Act by means of an Amending Act is anything but bright just 
now. 

A special committee of experienced uncertificated teachers 
has been formed by the N.U.T. to deal with matters specially 
affecting uncertificated teachers who are members of the Union. 

The grouping of local authority areas for salary purposes may 
bring about a re-grouping of N.U.T. areas. 

There is a growing demand for the decentralisation of the 
business of the N.U.T. 


The Y.M.C.A. and Schools. 

A new departure has been made by the Y.M.C.A. at Aberdare. 
An * Inter” Y¥.M.C.A. Club has been formed by a group of 
fifth and sixth form boys attending the local intermediate 
school, and they run a weekly meeting, with their own president, 
secretary, and treasurer, assisted by a small “ cabinet ” of 
boys. The president, who is sixteen years of age and is top 
boy of the school, delivered his presidential address in the 
presence of Mrs. Llewelyn, Lady High Constable of Aberdare, 
and Mr. C. E. Heald, Secretary of the Bovs’ Department of the 
National Council of the Y.M.C.A.. A similar movement under 
the name of the “ High Y Club,” is already established in the 
American high schools, where the boys meet once a week to 
discuss from the Christian standpoint problems of school life 
and of the larger world outside. The movement both in England 
and in America makes its appeal to the “ group ” spirit which 
is strong in the secondary school boy, and seeks to enlist it in 
pursuit of an altruistic ideal. 


Interchange of Scholars. 

Bradford representatives have seen high officials in 
France and endeavoured to secure an interchange of 
scholars in Bradford secondary schools with French 
children for periods of six months, the expense being mainly 
for travelling. The ages of the children are fourteen to 
eighteen. 
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SCOTLAND. . 


The Cost of the 1918 Act. 

A meeting of Scottish members of Parliament was held 
in London on 10th November, at which the Secretary for 
Scotland (the Rt. Hon. R. Munro) replied to criticisms of 
the cost of working the Education (Scotland) Act, 1918. 
Two announcements of outstanding importance were made. 
The first was that during the current year education 
authorifies will receive the benefit of an addition of 
£400,000 (perhaps more) to the grant intimated in June, 
which sum they might find means of making available for 
alleviation of the rate this year. The other statement 
was an admission that there is a strong case for an inquiry 
into local taxation (not education rates alone) in Scotland. 


Teaching of Citizenship. 

At a recent meeting of Glasgow University Court intima- 
tion was made of the offer of a gift of £20,000 by Sir D. M. 
Stevenson, a well-known Glasgow merchant. The donor 
proposes that a series of lectures on Citizenship, to be 
delivered in the University and elsewhere in the city, 
should be arranged, or that a Chair in Citizenship should 
be instituted in the University. 


Extension of School Age. 

An important statement regarding the probable annual 
expenditure involved in Glasgow should the extensions of 
age in day and compulsory continuation classes con- 
templated by the Education (Scotland) Act come into 
operation, was made at a recent meeting of the Glasgow 
Education Authority. In regard to the extension of 
school age to fifteen years, the estimated annual expendi- 
ture is placed at £499,000, of which salaries of teachers 
would absorb £262,500. For the compulsory continuation 
classes from fifteen to eighteen years of age, the amount 
necessary is estimated at £523,500, including £360,000 for 
teachers. The gross annual expenditure is therefore 
estimated at £1,022,500, of which presumably fifty per 
cent. would come from Imperial sources, leaving £511,250 
to be met by the rates, which on the present basis of 
valuation is equal to about 2s. per £1 of education rate. 


Departmental Circulars. 

An order has been issued fixing Ist January, 1921, as the 
appointed day for the purposes of Section 16, Sub-section 
(1) and (2) of the Education Act, 1918, and of Section 32, 
Sub-section (2) so far as relates to paragraph 4 of the 
Fifth Schedule. The effect of the order is (1) to forbid the 
employment on any school day of school children under 
the age of thirteen, and of non-exempted children of thirteen, 
and to prevent their employment on any other day before 
8 a.m. or after 6 p.m., save where the local authority has 
exercised its power to vary this restriction by bye-law ; 
and (2) to raise to seventeen the age under which no child 
or young person may be employed in street trading. A 
circular dealing with loans and rates of interest thereon 
has also been issued. 


The Education Rate. 

Agitation against the education rates continues, and 
questions have been asked in Parliament. Mr. Munro, 
Secretary for Scotland, announced that he was advised that 
parish councils, a few of which have refused to levy the 
rate, are bound to rate for the sum allocated and appor- 
tioned upon them by the education authority of thcir 
area; in the event of their persisting in their refusal 
proceedings may be taken against them. Mr. Munro 
intimated that he was not prepared under any circum- 
Stances to repeal the Education Act of 1918. He also 
pointed out that the entire cost of the voluntary schools 
in Scotland has been taken over and is borne by the public 
authority, and that to a large extent accounts for the 
increased cost of education in Scotland. ' 


EDUCATION ABROAD. 


Austrian Universities. 

Reuter’s Agency is informed by the Austrian Legation 
that the President of the Reparations Commission in 
Paris has notified the Austrian Section that Great Britain 
has repaid to the United States both capital and interest 
of her share (one-third) in the forty-eight-million-dollar 
loan, granted to Austria by the United States under the 
guarantee of Great Britain, France, and Italy. 

Dr. Newman, assistant-British delegate at the Austrian 
Section of the Reparations Commission, Colonel Smith, 
an American delegate, and others have formed a sub- 
committee dealing with the supply of firewood for Vienna. 
They have declared their readiness to support any feasible 
scheme worked out by competent Austrian parties, and 
have taken the initiative in this matter. 

The Austrian Section of the Reparations Commission 
has for some time been studying the situation in which 
the Austrian Universities are placed. Several months 
ago the rectors of all the Austrian Universities submitted 
a memorandum to the Missions of the Allied Powers in 
Vienna, showing the impossibility of continuing the teach- 
ing or the scientific work of the Universities, there being 
no money to buy books or scientific instruments. 

A more personal and distressing aspect of the problem 
is found in the ‘‘ Neue Freie Presse” (Vienna), which 
reports the death from slow starvation of one of the greatest 
scientists in Austria, the world-famous Vienna meteoro- 
logist, Dr. Max Margules, who had to live on a monthly 
pension of 429 crowns. Pride and his unconquerable 
spirit of independence forbade him accept the assistance 
offered by friends. The tragic occurrence has caused 
consternation in Vienna, there being many similar cases 
due to the depreciated kronen standard. 


A Glimpse of Ceylon. 

From “ The Collegian ” (India) we learn that ‘Teachers 
of non-Government schools in Ceylon are coming on 
briskly. The provincial associations, while retaining each 
its distinct character, have combined under the title of 
‘ All Ceylon Teachers’ Association,’ with its centre at 
Colombo. The members of the provincial associations 
are tpso facto members of the All Ceylon Association too. 
An immediate good is that Government have already 
sanctioned an increased grant of 30 per cent. to all grant- 
in-aid schools. They are also formulating a pension scheme, 
the lines of which have not been definitely decided upon. 
The teachers’ associations at the various centres have also 
drawn up their own schemes of minimum pay and sut- 
mitted to the managers for action. They propose a 
minimum pay of Rs 200 to Rs 250 for Pass Graduates and 
Rs 50 to Rs 75 for Senior Locals.” 


Intermediate School Teachers in Ireland. 

A gloomy view of the present position of the teaching 
profession in Ireland is presented in the report of the 
Intermediate Education Board for Ireland. 

According to the Commissioners, the most casual glance 
at the distribution of the Teachers’ Salaries Grant is 
sufficient to indicate a state of affairs which, at the present 
time, is little short of disgraceful. Out of a total of 1,349 
lay teachers, only 100 are in receipt of a salary of £200 
per annum, and of these thirty-one are heads of schools ; 
while about 30 per cent. of,the whole number of lay teachers 
are in receipt of salaries of less than £100 per annum. | 

Some of the best teachers have already left Ireland to 
take up teaching at double or treble the salary in England 
or Scotland, while others have abandoned teaching 
altogether, as thev can obtain higher wages in almost any 
Other line of work. 
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BLUE BOOK SUMMARY. 


The School Medical Service. 


It is highly probable that in the not very distant future we 
shall regard the year 1907 as truly epochal in the history of 
education. In a sense an educational policy was then born. 
The twenty-seven sections of the 1902 Act contain hardly a 
word concerning the physical well-being of the children for whose 
benefit it was enacted. Physical well-being was assumed. 
The omission was remedied five years later, and the results may 


be read in the Reports of the Board’s Chief Medical Officer, the: 


twelfth of which has been recently published. Medical inspec- 
tion of school children has become not only a component part 
of preventive medicine but it has,become a most important part 
of our educational system. Its importance is year by year 
increasing. 

Though of prime importance to the $.M.O., whose interests 
are with the corpus sanum, the teacher, whose concern is with 
the mens sana, may find here much that is helpful and even 
inspiring. On page 126 we read this: ‘‘ By it (the education 
of defectives) we have learned to educate the subnormal and 
retarded child, and even the normal child. Tt has shown us that 
the real criterion of education is to equip the child for life and not 
merely to add accomplishments.” This is the keynote of the 
whole report—the child's physical equipment for life. Hence 
the supreme importance of co-operation between Medical Officer, 
teacher, and parent. The quotations from the various reports 
from S.M.O.’s found in the opening pages prove what an integral 
part of the medical service the teacher fills. ‘‘ The school 
medical service, bereft of the goodwill and assistance of the 
teacher, would be fighting with tied hands and with little hope 
of conquest.” (page 6.) | 

There are 318 authorities in England and Wales. The number 
making provision for medical treatment under section 13 (1) (b) 
of the 1907 Act was in 1908 only fifty-five. Last year it was 298. 
The extent of the provision is given on p. 42. Of these 264 
made provision for supplying spectacles. Over fifty now make 
provision for treatment of all defects. The money spent was 
considerably less than three-quarters of a million. Though 
this cost must inevitably increase it is economically a sound 
investment. Its object is the prevention and cure in childhood 
of all that is preventible and curable. The sentence, italicised 
on page 25, is pregnant with another meaning. “ We are 
sowing the seeds in childhood” to reap “the products in 
adolescence and adult life.’ That is the raison. d'étre of the 
school medical service. 

Out of 500,000-—700,000 children from typical areas, selected 
haphazard, who were examined in 1917, 1918, 1919, the number 
found to be defective was consecutively 45.7 per cent., 48.5 per 
cent., and 49.1 per cent. The defects include defective vision 
and squint, pulmonary tuberculosis, and diseases of nose and 
throat. There are some grounds for belicving, however, that 
improvement is slowly taking place. In cleanliness, in dental 
condition and in nutrition, statistics indicate a marked tendency 
to improve. On the other hand heart condition and vision 
and deformity show signs the other way. 

Some interesting and helpful returns are supplied by Dr. 
Thomson, as a result of comparison made between the children 
of a Garden City (Letchworth) and the adjoining urban district 
(Hitchin). Only in ear defects and lung defects were the 
Letchworth -children’s figures higher; but the chest and ling 
inferiority is doubtless due to influx of tuberculous patients 
from more populous districts. In all else---height, weight, 
teeth, hearts, cleanliness—-environment scored. 

The lesson to be learnt, as the report reminds us (p. 79), is 
that primary attention ‘‘in all cases should be given to the 
fundamental things which affect all children.” The 
bedrock of preventive medicine is improved conditions of life 
rather than specific remedies.” 

The task of supervising the adolescent is now by the Educa- 
tion Act of r918 added to the already serious responsibilities 
of the local authority. But the responsibility had to be 
shouldered if the ultimate purpose of the school medical service 
is not to be stultified. The last paragraph of the report might 
well have been the text printed in heavy tvpe at the beginning. 
“ The final product of the school medical service should not bea 
statistical record but an alert and growing individual equipped 
for the manifold functions of hfe, able to work with efficiency, 
able to enjoy life with keenness and appreciation, a healthy 
member of a healthy community.” 


EDUCATION AT WESTMINSTER. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS (SCHOLARSHIPS) AND FREE PLACEs. 


Mr. Samuel Samuel asked the President of the Board of 
Education whether it is his intention to adopt the recommenda- 
tions of the Report of the Departmental Committee on Scholar- 
ships and Free Places in Secondary Schools (Cmd. 968), whereby 
it is proposed to abolish the fees now paid by parents of pupils 
attending such schools, estimated at 2,000,000 sterling annually, 
which will have to be made good by the taxpayers ; whether, 
having regard to the heavy burdens placed on the ratepayers 
and taxpayers, it is the intention of the Board of Education to 
adopt the Committee’s recommendations for increasing the 
provision of secondary schools for at least twenty school places 
for each thousand of the population, which would mean pro- 
viding accommodation for at least 720,000 pupils in England 
and Wales and giving maintenance grants, where necessary, to 
pupils from the age of fourteen ; and whether he has considered 
the dissenting note, added by Sir Mark Collett, baronet, a 
member of the Committee, in which it is computed that the loss 
to the taxpayers which would be incurred by increasing the 
number of pupils and remitting their fees to the extent advised 
in the Report would be hardly less than £7,600,000 ? 


Mr. H. Lewis: The recommendations of the Report are 
still under consideration, and I 4m not in a position to make 
any statement on the subject. 


PrRoFESSOR LUDW1G BECKER. 


Major Henderson asked the Secretary for Scotland whether 
he is aware that Professor Ludwig Becker has now re-com- 
menced lecturing to students at Glasgow University ; and why 
he continues to be employed there in view of the resolution 
of the University Court last July that he should be retired ? 


Mr. Munro: I am aware of the fact stated in the first part 
of the question. The resolution of the University Court of the 
10th June last was duly submitted to His Majesty in Council for 
approval. The conditions, however, on which the Court pro- 
posed to effect Professor Becker's retirement were considered to 
be ultra vives of that body, and the resolution could not there- 
fore be approved unless the conditions of retircment were 
amended. The University Court have been so informed, and 
further action rests with them. 


UNIVERSITY TEACHERS’ SUPERANNUATION. 


Lieut.-Colonel Morden asked the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether his attention had been drawn to the difficult 
position of superannuated university teachers who, under the 
Teachers’ Superannuation Act, do not enjoy pension privileges 
accorded to teachers in primary and secondary schools; and 
whether he is prepared to make any concessions in this matter ? 


Mr.-Chamberlain : My attention was drawn to the question 
of the superannuation of university. teachers by a deputation 
from the university authorities and the Association of University 
Teachers, which my right hon. friend the Minister of Education 
and I received on 17th June. I have undertaken to consider 
the possibility of proposing to Parliament a special non-tecurrent 
vrant next year to assist the universities in meeting the difficulty 
of dealing with senior members of their staffs who, by reason of 
the recent date of its introduction, derive little or no benefit 
from the Federated Superannuation Scheme. 


UNIVERSITY TEACHERS. 


Sir W. Davison asked the President of the Board of Educa- 
tion whether the Government contemplate the appointment of 
a Commission on the lines of the recent Burnham Commission 
to ascertain what salaries university teachers ought to receive 
under present circumstances ? 


Mr. Chamberlain: The answer is in the negative. The 
Committees over which Lord Burnham presides are not Com- 
missions appointed by the Government, but are Joint Com- 
mittees established by agreement between associations of local 
education authorities on the one side and associations of teachers 
on the other. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


The Teachers Council. 

At the November meeting of the Council Miss Strudwick, of 
the City of London School, attended for the first time as the 
representative of the Teachers’ Guild, in place of Miss Robertson, 
who has resigned owing to pressure of school duties. It was 
announced that the number of applicants for registration had 
reached a total of over 66,000, and that applications were being 
received at the rate of thirty a day. The adjourned Conference 
of National Associations of Teachers is fixed provisionally for 
Saturday, the 19th February, 1921. 


The College of Preceptors. 

At the Half-yearly General Meeting of the College it was 
announced that 153 candidates attended the Summer Examina- 
tion of Teachers, of whom thirty-one were taking the examina- 
tion for Licentiate and 122 that for Associate. The Midsummer 
School Examinations were attended by 2,983 candidates and the 
Professional Preliminary Examination by 370. During the 
period there were elected thirty-seven new members of the 
College, as against three members who resigned. 


The Teachers’ Guild. 

On Friday, November 5th, at the Annual Meeting of the 
London Centre of the Teachers’ Guild, Miss Strudwick, M.A., 
headmistress of the City of London School for Girls, was elected 
chairman of the London Centre in succession to Miss Busk. 
A very interesting discussion on ‘‘ Some Problems connected 
with the Education of Adolescents ” was opened by Miss 
Margaret Frodsham, B.Sc., Principal of the Halsey Training 
College for Continuation Teachers. On Friday, December 3rd, 
at 8 p.m., Miss Kate Wallas, of the L.C.C. Education Committee, 
will give an address on ‘‘ Changes in London Education during 
the past few years.” Non-members may obtain tickets from the 
Secretary of the Teachers’ Guild, 9, Brunswick Square, W.C.1. 


The Secondary, Technical and University Teachers’ 
Insurance Society. 

At the Annual General Meeting held on the 27th October, 
1920, it was decided that both sections of this Society should be 
opened to other “ Professional Classes ’’ besides teachers. The 
title of the Society, however, will not be altered, although a 
subsidiary title will be added stating that it will be open to 
members of other professions. This covers both sections—State 
and Dividend. 

During the year Miss Clare Pybus, who has been Assistant 
Secretary for six-and-a-half years, became Secretary of the 
Society. At the Annual Meeting Sir John McClure was re- 
elected Chairman and Miss Busk Vice-Chairman. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATIONS, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 29th, to 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 8th, 1921. 


Preliminary Notice.’ 

The Right Hon. H. A. L. Fisher's inaugural address on 
‘Instinct and Education ” will be given in the large hall of 
Bedford College, York Gate, Regent’s Park, on December 29th, 
at 3 pm. Lord Burnham, the President, will be in the chair. 
All the other ninety-three meetings will be held at University 
College, Gower Street, W.C.1. 

Lord Burnham will receive at the soirée at the Clothworkers’ 
Hall, Mincing Lane, on January 3rd, and will also take the chair 
at the last Joint Conference meeting on ‘‘ Professional Soli- 
darity,’’ at ro-30 a.m. on Saturday, January 8th. At the first 
Joint Conference of all the participating associations, “ The 
Use of Psycho-Analysis in Education ” will be discussed, under 
the chairmanship of Professor C. E. Spearman, Ph.D. The 
speakers will be H. Crichton Miller, M.D., Dr. Constance Long, 
George H. Green, B.Sc., Wiliam Brown, M.D. 

In addition to the Publishers’ Exhibition, at which thirty- 
four of the leading publishing firms will show their books, etc., 
there will be an interesting display of work, handicraft, and 
apparatus organised by the Training College Association, the 
Froebel Socicty, and the Montessori Society (London). 

A quartet chamber and vocal concert, arranged by -the 
Incorporated Society of Musicians, will be given in Queen’s 
Hall, Langham Place, on the evening of January 5th. 

For the convenience of members attending the Conference 
there will be provided a rest and conversation room, in addition 
to the usual writing room. Luncheons and teas will also be 
provided in the College Refectory. 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND 
UNIVERSITIES. 


Cambridge. 

On December 8 the Senate will vote on the question whether 
women shall or shall not be admitted to full membership of the 
University. Report“ A” proposes that the statutes be amended 
to admit women on the same conditions as men. If this is not 
agreed—but there seems to be a balance of opinion in favour of 
the Report-—a grace will be submitted to a later congregation 
submitting the recommendations of Report “ B” for the 
setting up of a separate university for women. The poll will 
be kept open from g a.m. till 8 p.m. 

The vacancies created by the statutory retirement of onc- 
half of the Council have been filled. Dr. P. Giles, Master of 
Emmanuel, and Dr. Bond, Master of Trinity Hall, were elected 
to represent Heads of Houses; Professors Sorley and S. E. 
Rutherford, the professoriate; and Mr. T. Knox-Shaw, Dr. 
Keynes, Mr. J. M. Keynes, and Mr. W. Spens gained the four 
seats for ‘‘ other members of the Senate.” 


Oxford. 

Congregation has passed bv ninety-five to fifty-eight votes a 
statute creating an Honour School of Philosophy, Politics, and 
Economics—women M.A.’s voting for the first time. The 
statute, however, has yet to pass Convocation. 


London. 

Birkbeck College has been admitted as a school of the Uni- 
versity in the Faculty of Arts and Science for evening and part- 
time students for a period of five years from October 1, 1920. 


The Needs of the North. 

The Newcastle Colleges are appealing for £500,o00—of which 
Durham University College of Medicine asks for a quarter. 
Armstrong College is in worse straits than the College of Medicine. 
Last year there were about 700 matriculated students, while 
over 300 non-matriculants attended the day classes and 260 the 
evening classes. But funds are not arriving at the same rate. 
Its income is £65,000 and expenditure {20,000 more, and the 
Government, will make no additional grants unless more local 
support is obtained. With a view to making a public appeal an 
Organising Committee has been set up with the Duke of 
Northumberland as chairman. 


A Nursery School. 

A new type of open-air school for children between two and 
five is to be opened at Hulme (Manchester). It will be under 
the supervision of the School Medical Officer, and there are to be 
cots for the mid-day rest. About fifty children will be accom- 
modated, and they will be taught games and good manners, as 
well as cleanliness. Teachers for the new school are being pre- 
pared at the Mather Training College. 


Northampton’s Advisory Committee. l 

One more Joint Advisory Committee—this time at Northamp- 
ton. On it will be six teachers. Two men and one woman 
will represent the upper department of the elementary schools 
and one woman will represent the infants’ departments. The 
remaining two will be representative of the secondary and 
technical teachers. The Education Committee recommended 
that the new body be sanctioned, and the Town Council has 
(according to newspaper report) sanctioned it. It is not quite 
clear why the recommendation or the sanction was necessary. 
However, the new Committee will meet at least once every 
three months. 


Pitman’s School. 

The Right Honourable T. J. Macnamara, M.P. (Minister of 
Labour) will distribute the prizes, medals, and certificates at 
the annual prize giving and concert to be held at the Royal. 
Albert Hall, London, on Saturday afternoon, 11th December. 
The distribution will be followed by a grand concert, in which a 
number of well-known artistes will appear, together with the 
band of H.M. Grenadier Guards. 


Saffron Walden Training College. 

The Council of the British and Foreign School Society has 
accepted the resignation of Miss J. M. Dunlop, Principal of the 
Society's College for training Infant Teachers at Saffron Walden, 
on her approaching retirement. The resignation will take effect 
on July 31st, 1921. Miss Dunlop is now at the point of com- 
pleting her thirtieth year as head of the College. 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 


Dr. J. F. Bright. 

Dr. Bright, the historian, died at an advanced age on 
October 23rd. He was the son of the physician who 
discovered the nature of “ Bright’s disease” and how to 
treat it. 

Educated at Rugby and Oxford, he became a master at 
Marlborough. Dr. Bright set to work to write text books 
for the modern side of his school, but his history book grew 
beyond the limits first proposed. He became tutor and 
lecturer at several Oxford colleges and afterwards master 
of University College. 

On his retirement to his Norfolk home he took active 
part in county work as a magistrate and educationist. 
-Lord Rayleigh. 

Lord Raftleigh, far-famed for physics, is now 78 and has 
just obtained the Rumford Medal of the Royal Society. 
His research work, as all the world knows, has led to many 
important discoveries. Expensive apparatus is necessary 
and, not being wealthy, Lord Rayleigh is a dairy farmer 
supplying milk to the London market and incidentally 
providing funds for prosecuting his life-long studies. 

Forty years ago he was Professor of Physics at the 
Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge, and in 1904 he pre- 
sented £5,000 to its extension fund out of £8,000 received 
as a Nobel Prize. 

Colonel Stevenson Lyle Cummins, M.D. 

Colonel Cummins was appointed to the new Chair of 
Tuberculosis, founded by Major David Davies, M.P., at 
the Welsh National Medical School; he is also Chief 
Medical Officer of the Welsh National Memorial Association, 
as the two positions are now incorporated. For twenty- 
one years Colonel Cummins has been in the R.A.M.C. 
In 1914 he was appointed Professor of Pathology at the 
R.A.M. College, Millbank. On the outbreak of war he 
became Medical Officer in charge at General Headquarters 
in France. 

Mr. A. Foxton Ferguson. 

Mr. Ferguson, Master at Eton College, died at Exmouth 
early in November. 

The Eton College Chronicle says :— 

“He had been very few years at Eton; he had played 
no games, yet he was known to more boys than most of 
the masters who have served here longest. 

“ He was in sympathy with every effort made by anyone 
for any noble purpose. 

“ But to love others first, with or without return, is 
what matters most; some few have realised this truth at 
the end of their Eton service. He came to us already 
knowing it, and it was in this spirit that he lived and 
died.” 

Miss Shekelton, M.A. 

To the deep regret of parents and scholars, Miss Shekelton, 
of the Redland High School for Girls, has tendered her 
resignation owing to continued ill-health. Miss Shekelton 
studicd at Somerville College, Oxford, and obtained a 
degree at Dublin. She succeeded Miss Cocks at Redłand 
eleven years ago. Under her able guidance the school has 
flourished, the numbers are greater than ever, and the 
scholarship is of a high nasa: 

Sir John D. McClure. 

Sir John D. McClure, of Mill Hill, is the first school- 

master to be presented with the freedom of his native town. 


Sir William Stephens. 

Sir Wilham Stephens, Chairman of the Salford Education 
Committee, is resigning from the Town Council on account 
of ill-health. 


The Rev. John J. Jackson, M.A., has been appointed 
Headmaster and Chaplain to the London Orphan School, 
Watford. 


NEWS 


An *“‘ Inefficient School.” 

In a remarkable case at Birmingham a father, on pro- 
mising to send his child to a public elementary school, 
was fined a nominal sum for sending her to a private school 
which the local education authority proved to be in- 
efficient. 

Less than half of the names of the scholars were on the 
register; the rooms were overcrowded: there was no 
time-table and no scheme of work. 

On the other side it may reasonably be argued that as 
many thousands of classes in primary schools contain 
more than fifty children the education given to these 
scholars must be far from satisfactory. 


Two Candidates. 

Too few members of Parliament are interested in educa- 
tion. It is regrettable that such staunch educationists as 
Mr. William B. Steer, sometime President of the N.U.T., 
and Dr. H. B. Brackenbury, of the Hornsey Education 
Committee, should be opposing one another as prospective 
candidates in East Walthamstow—the former stands for 
Labour and the latter for Liberalism. 


An Epigram. 

A speaker for the Trade, Mr. A. J. Wood, attacking the 
Board of Education because a departmental syllabus gives 
special attention to the abuse of alcohol, invented a new 
phrase, ‘‘ Pussyfoot on the Rates.” Surely the teaching 
of self-control to young people is permissible, and the 
Board is doing right in advising L.E.A.’'s to give temperance 
teaching an appropriate place in the curriculum. 


ITEMS. 


Expenditure on Education. 

A concerted attack upon expenditure on education is 
being made by certain politicians not confined to a par- 
ticular party. In national affairs it is alleged there is 
extravagance and need for economy, and when a case of 
this kind has to be made out educational expenditure is 
looked upon as a convenient target, so that one is not 
surprised to learn that the Unionist Reconstruction Com- 
mittee determined “that in view of the condition of the 
national finances and the alarm felt throughout the country 
at the increased rates and taxes, immediate action should 
be taken this session to suspend the operation of all clauses 
in the Education Act, 1918, which involve progressive 
expenditure, for the present year.” 

But the demand for increased educational opportunities 
comes from all classes of the community, and we cannot 
call it good policy to refuse to put into operation the 1918 
Act, seeing that the improvement in the nation will repay 
many times the cost of the working of the Act. 


Literature for Prisoners. 

A prize competition on new lines was organised by the 
Saxon Government, which found itself in a quandary 
respecting the supply of suitable books for prisoners. The 
result of the voting was unexpected, for of the thirty 
books Carlyle’s “ Past and Present ’’ stood at the head of 
the list. The next twenty-eight were German works, 
and Smiles’s “ Self Help ” was thirtieth. 


Territorial Cadet Force. 

Government assistance is now being given to cadet 
corps—five shillings per head for training and one shilling 
for administrative purposes. The advantages are :— 

Free arms and camp equipment. 

Free permits under the Firearms Act, 1920. 

A concession in railway fares. 

Canteen supply facilities. 

Reduced cost for clothing and equipment. 

Candidates are now eligible for Certificate A, restricted 
until now to the O.T.C. 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 


‘¢ Frosty—but Kindly.” 


These words aptly summarize the impression made on 
my mind by a little volume of 128 pages, written by Acton 
Reed and published by Messrs. Simpkin and Marshall at 
3s. 6d. net, under the title ‘‘ Mind and Manners: àa Diary 
of Occasion.” From internal evidence I gather that 
Acton Reed is a woman of sprightly temper, with a keen 
eye for minor points of conduct. She has set herself to 
compose a treatise on these points and brings to the task 
the equipment of a shrewd—but not shrewish—disposition 
and an adroit pen. At the outset she repels the charge 
of triviality by composing this brief dialogue : ‘‘ Manners,” 
said the youth, across the table, ‘‘ manners don’t matter !”’ 
“ But surely,” said the soldier, ‘‘Germany’s manners will 
have lost her the war and the world.” I venture to des- 
cribe this as a superficial observation. By all accounts 
Germany’s manners were no better in 1870 than in 1914. 
Why then, did she win the war against France ? I suspect 
that we must look behind her manners and seek to discover 
that which was the seed-plot of her bad manners and of 
other qualities also. It was arrogance. Now the re- 
markable thing about Miss Reed’s interesting book is that 
she appears to accept arrogance as a necessary and in- 
evitable thing in men. As hosts in restaurants and in 
public generally men are duly admonished by her, not for 
being arrogant towards women, but for failing to make 
their arrogance presentable. Thus they are to pay the bill, 
but to do so decorously and without ostentation. In the 
opening chapter Miss Reed blushes for a woman who 
refused to sit down when a man offered her his seat in a 
‘bus. Very possibly the woman in this case was a cold 
logician, determined, as it were, to stand on her rights. 


As the book claims nothing more than to be a “ Diary 
of Occasion,” I find no reason to complain of the fact 
that the writer flits gaily from one philosophical position 
to another. At one time she is rebuking men for want of 
deference to women, at another she seems to be advocating 
an aloofness which 1s more than early Victorian. 
more women let themselves go, the more men let them 
go.” She recognises the fact that men and women have 
separate codes among themselves, but she hardly gives 
enough weight to the difficulty of adjusting the two codes 
under the conditions of modern life. The fusion of two 
wholly different peoples would be a simple task in com- 
parison with that of blending together the traditional and 
widely differing conventions of men and women respec- 
tively. The difficulty is all the greater because Nature 
stands behind tradition in the business, ordaining that the 
woman's view of the purpose of existence shall be wholly 
unlike man’s interpretation of his own destiny in life. 

Marcus Aurelius remarks that ‘‘it is no use troubling 
because people act according to their nature,’’ and it is 
assuredly of little use to fret because Nature herself is what 
she is. We have to make the best of it and, rightly re- 
garded, this enterprise is in itself amusing and profitable. 
Miss Reed furnishes a wealth of good counsel on the practice 
of manners, and gives us an excellent treatise on super- 
etiquette. That is to say, she does not merely suggest or 
enjoin certain emollient practices in social life, but rests her 
advice upon the sure foundations of chivalry and kindliness. 
Given these essentials the decorative or conventional 
adjuncts are of comparatively little moment. It is easier 
to be a smooth rascal than to be even a rugged gentleman, 
and polite demeanour in restaurants does not comprehend 
the whole duty of man. 


SILas BIRCH. 


“The ` 


REVIEWS. 


Education. 


THE Joy or Epucation: by William Platt. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Platt is an exceptionally successful private schoolmaster, 
and this little volume explains why. That is not the purpose, 
of course. The author loves his school and his boys and girls, 
and accordingly likes to write about them. He writes as he 
teaches, because it is his nature to. All the disgruntled crew 
that swell the series of books of “ The Curse of Education ” 
type should have this book prescribed to them. If there is still 
even a remnant of red blood in their veins they will recover 
under the tonic influence of this admirable mixture of the grave 
and profitable with the gay and enjoyable. 


(Bell and Sons. 


GIRLS’ CLUBS : by Helen J. Ferris. (Dent and Sons. 8s. net.) 

This solid book of 383 pages was written during the war, and 
published in America in 1918. The permanent value of its 
contents justifies its present publication in Great Britain. While 
the war gave a great impetus to the formation of such clubs, 
they were no new thing, and in England are getting to be almost 
as popular as in America. It may be said at once that there is 
nothing important about Girls’ Clubs that is left unsaid here. 
In fact the reader smiles as he reads the title of the Appendix— 
Helps for’Club Leaders, He feels that there is really nothing to 
be added: yet he finds that some practical hints and many 
reading references are still available on these last pages. ‘The 
elderly reviewer will probably be inclined to think that too 
much stress is laid upon the idea of ‘‘ a good time,” but even he, 
if he be at all fair, will admit that an admirable balance has been 
kept between the recreative and the profitable. Indeed, any 
crusty old critic should be at once referred to the salesmanship 
games, and he will warmly applaud the spirit there inculcated. 
The girl's rights are quite properly set forth, but her duties are 
by no means kept in the background. Miss Ferris knows human 
nature. This is proved throughout, but nowhere more markedly 
than in the incident of the philanthropic employer who killed a 
club’s interest by presenting to the girls a piano for which they 
were cheerfully saving up. Club leaders need to have the wisdom 
of the serpent. One has hopes for the lady who, wishing to give 
her girls a course in hygiene, proclaimed a course in First Aid 
to Beauty. The syllabus of the course is given, and neither the 
hygienist nor the girls had any cause tocomplain. The title was 
justified. While instruction is combined with amusement in 
these pages, there is no treatment of Sororities, which may be 
taken as an indication that these institutions are not so import- 
ant as they are sometimes represented to be. It is pleasing to 
find favourable mention of women’s work in England. One is 
glad to find a worthy acknowledgment of the heroic self-sacrifice 
of our “ canary girls?” It is a pleasure to recommend this book 
to the notice of those concerned with similar work in England. 
They will find that all that it contains can be applied directly 
to English conditions, for Miss Ferris has a keen flair for the 
universal elements, and on the other hand the variety intro- 
duced by the different circumstances in the States adds variety 
without detracting from intelligibility. 


TOWARDS A WORLD aT PEACE: by Frederick J. Gould. Intro- 
duction by John Clitford, D.D. (International Arbitration 
League, 39, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 39 pp. Is.) 

Those who believe that moral ideals can be taught to children 
didactically will find in this pamphlet an ingenious collection 
of historical stories and parables, designed to create sympathy 
with internationalism, and leading up to the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. 


Biack's WALL-PictuRES OF BRITISH History. Painted by 
G. Spencer-Pryse: edited by H. Court. (10s. each net.) 
A. and C. Black, Ltd., have issued the first instalment of a 
series of pictures illustrating events in British History. The 
word “‘ pictures’ is a just one, since the examples sent to us 
are works of art and wholly different from the superchromatic 
and overvarnished efforts which are sometimes published. 
Each picture has an appropriate booklet giving matter for 
lessons. The decorative quality of the pictures entitles them 
to a place on the wall of any classroom. 
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THE HUMAN FACTOR IN EDUCATION: 
millan Co. 8s. net.) 


A curiously wordy book; full of enthusiasm, and marked 
throughout by a genuinely high moral tone. The reader is often 
irritated by the general denunciation of things as they are 
without any definite suggestion of a specific remedy. This, that 
and the other thing must be put right, no doubt, but human 
nature being what it is there is no apparent means of making 
the immediate reform demanded. Sometimes, indeed, Dr. 
Munroe says quite frankly that he has no denfiite plan to propose. 
But after this growl at vague generalities, it is only fair to say 
that at points on which the author feels sure of his ground he is 
definite enough, and makes bold and even startling suggestions. 
The work falls into four sections, dealing respectively with 
Society, Industry, Teaching, and Reconstruction. Obviously 
there is room for a good deal of overlapping here, and it- cannot 
be claimed that the book is well organised. But the detailed 
treatment of the individual points is often excellent, and always 
interesting, particularly so at the beginning of the chapters. 
The chapters on “Standardisation ” and on “ Child Idleness’’ are 
particularly effective, and Dr. Munroe’s suggestions for a 
National Service Year deserve serious consideration. His 
penny-wise strictures will meet with general approval among 
teachers; and professors will be grateful for the criticism on 
College government. S. K. 


by J. P. Munroe. Mac- 


LETTERS TO TEACHERS: by Hartley Burr Alexander. 
Court Publishing Company. 6s. 6d. net. 


This book is of the sheep’s head variety : there is a great deal 
of mixed feeding in it. Now addressed to the city and to the 
world, it had its origin in a series of articles in a provincial 
American journal addressed to the teachers of one State. The 
author thought the letters worthy of publishing in a more 
permanent form, and there I agree with him. But why will 
people insist on presenting their old matter in exactly the form 
in which it originally appeared ? What is worthy of republication 
is worthy of recasting so as to meet the needs of the wider circle 
to which it appeals. Why should a respectable teacher in his 
study at Clapham have to rub his eyes over the appeal ‘‘ Let us 
work with this ideal until Nebraska’s schools shall be like shining 
standards, like emblazoned banners, proclaiming what men 
live and labour for under the blue Nebraskan skies ” ? But to 
do Prof. Alexander justice this does not often happen. His 
sixteen letters have an appeal that extends beyond the blue 
skies of Nebraska, and have a value for thoughtful teachers 
all over the world. Further, the professor has felt that the 
letters needed a little buttressing, so he has added four other 
sections, to wit: Foreign Language Study; Community 
Pageantry ; Education in Taste; Education and Democracy. 
Of these, no doubt Dr. Hayward would undoubtedly turn at 
once to the Pageantry, but most people will look with interest 
to see what our author has to say about education and demo- 
cracy. He will learn that the intellectuals, the “ high-brows,”’ 
have failed in the matter of the war, and that Labour is included 
in the same condemnation. Professor Alexander writes as a 
good democrat, but laments that in America at any rate they 
have failed in education ‘‘ because we have so widely and 
uncritically copied German educational methods and ideals 
when we should have been creating a schooling appropriate 
for a democracy.” 


Most of our readers, however, will turn hopefully to the 
Letters themselves, since they are specifically addressed to 
teachers. To be sure our author is only a professor of philosophy, 
and many of our practical people will want to know what he 
has to do with teaching. He has sometimes the superior air 
that I suppose is inseparable from professorship—as when he 
talks about the “ canting ” regarding apperception—but on the 
whole he writes as a reasonable and thoughtful man does write, 
and teachers ought to welcome the fresh point of view of a 
theorist in another field. By the way, he is himself strongly 
impressed with the need of a fresh eye, and favours the extension 
to schools of the principle of exchange-professors—another 
point in common with Dr. Hayward. From his cyrie under the 
blue skies our professor looks upon our professional troubles 
with benignant eyes, and is ready with advice and comfort. 
His style is perhaps a little too well thought out. The reader 
becomes somctimes unpleasantly conscious that there is a style— 
but after all there is a subtle compliment in being addressed 
in a form that has cost effort. Occasionally our author bursts 
out into a diagram, as on page 69, where we have a Time Form 


Open 


of European History. He certainly docs not save himself trouble. 
He has his healthy likes and dislikes, and most of us will sympa- 
thise with him when he says that he detests the word “ curri- 
culuin.’’ Most of us have cause to join in his wrath. But in 
other matters of school politics there will be great difference 
of opinion about his findings. Yet no teacher will go through 
these pages without being the better for it. The book has 
an insistent charm, that carries one on and makes one thing 
of D’Arcy Thomson’s Daydreams. The blue sky philosopher 
does not quite reach the level of the daydreams, but he has 
achieved much by making us think of them along with his own 
book. ` _ A. 


THE CHILD UNDER EIGHT: by E. R. Murray and H. Brown 
Smith. Edward Arnold. 6s. net. 

There is no mystery about the joint authorship of this work. 
The preface informs us: ‘‘ We have made this book between 
us, but we have not collaborated.’’ The division of work has 
been determined not by the age of the children treated, but by 
the background against which they are projected. Miss Murray 
deals with the more or less orthodox Kindergarten method 
of educating the youngsters, while Miss Brown Smith treats 
of what is done in the State schools. The plan involves a certain 
amount of overlapping, but so far from being a disadvantage 
this double presentation of the same matter is a distinct gain. 
The reader gets a richer mental content by this bi-polar approach. 

The personality of the two writers supplies an agreeable 
contrast. As is fitting, the purely kindergarten spirit is re- 
presented by the unconventional, easy (but not “ easy-going ”’), 
intimate style that gives Miss Murray such an attractive appeal. 
Miss Brown Smith’s contribution is more fermal, though far 
from stiff. There is something very satisfying in the systematic 
way in which she arranges her matter. There is a French 
clearcutness about the division into three parts—Things as they 
Are; Practical Application of Vital Principles ; and Consideration 
of the Aspects of Experience. Thus baldly described, the classifi- 
cation does not commend itself in the way that it does when the 
reader follows up the close reasoning that Miss Brown Smith 
brings to bear on her problem. Passing from an admirable 
account of the Infant School as it exists to-day, she lays down 
a series of vital principles, and proceeds to apply them in a way 
that will command the admiration of all who are tired of the 
somewhat sloppy presentations usually made of the training 
of the very young child. But we must not be misled by the 
heading Things as they Ave. Miss Brown Smith does not pretend 
to monopolise reality. Kindergartens are as real as Infant 
Schools, and though we cannot but admit that there is a subtle 
fitness in the correlation between reality and the State system, 
we feel that Miss Murray moves in a sphere as real though 
tinged with an idealism that is not so prominent in the State 
system. The moment this has been said, we feel called upon to 
enter the caveat that Miss Brown Smith must not be supposed 
to undervalue the ideal. Indeed, this continual necessity of 
avoiding one-sided statements is the best guarantee that the 
two writers have kept the balance true in their emphasis on the 
actual and the ideal. As is to be expected from our front-rank 
kindergartner, Miss Murray exemplifies the spirit and the philo- 
sophy of Froebel. She is what is best described by an adjective 
very popular at present, an unrepentant Froebelian. Even the 
wiles of Dr. Montessori are insufficient to lure her from her alle- 
giance. Indeed, there is nothing in the volume more interesting 
than the way in which the Italian specialist is treated by our 
two authors—fairly, without doubt, but certainly austerely. 

As is proper in a series for educators, the main appeal is to 
teachers. The book is full of practical suggestions for them, 
not excluding valuable specimens of time-tables, as well as 
serious warnings against the use of such tables in the wrong place. 
But education authorities and their officials will do well to get 
copies of this book and study them carefully. In particular, 
at a time when Nursery Schools have just entered into the field 
of practical educational politics, it is of the utmost importance 
to secure the help of two such experts who know child nature 
as few do, and at the same time know the possibilities of actual 
school life. What the administratcrs have to fear is the intrusion 
of the narrow technician into the domain of the new schools for 
children between, say, 24 and 54. Our two authors are entirely 
on the side of the angels, and are prepared to “‘ resist the claims 
of the upper departments "’ in schools. Mr. Fisher could not 
find a better pair of pilots to guide his nursery schools safe into 


port than the joint authors of this volume. J.A. 
(Continued on page 568.) 
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Cambridge University Press 


Cambridge Plain Texts: French. 


Edited, with biographical notes on the authors, by H. 
F. STEWART and A. A. TILLEY. Five volumes now 
‘ready, each Is 3d net :— 

De Musset: Carmosine. 

Lamartine : Méditations 

Gautier: Ménagerie Intime 

Bossuet: Oraison Funébre 

Dumas: Histoire de Mes Bétes 


The Cambridge Modern French 


Series. Edited by A. W1Lson-GREEN, M.A. 


“ The aim of the Cambridge Modern French Series is to make 
French teaching more intelligent and real, and therefore more 
interesting and effective.” —1 he Atheneum. 


SENIOR GROUP 
Six Contes. Par Guy de Maupassant. Edited 


with Introduction, Exercises and Vocabulary, by 
H. N. P. Stoman, M.A. 3s net. 


Ce que disent les Livres. Par Emile Faguet, 
de l'Académie francaise. Edited by H. N. ADAIR, 
M.A. With 8 portraits. 3s 9d net. 


Manuel de Lecture Expliquée: XIXe Siècle, 
Edited by S. A. RicHarps, M.A. 3s 6d net 


Theodore de Banville. Gringoire. Comédie en 
un Acte en Prose. Edited by A. WILSON-GREEN, 
M.A. 3s net : 

MIDDLE GROUP 


Causeries du Lundi. Franklin et Chesterfield. 
Par C. A. Sainte-Beuve. Edited by A. 
WILSON-GREEN, M.A. 2s 6d net 


Les Ailes de Courage. Par George Sand. Edited 
by F. B. KIRKMAN, B.A. 3s net 


J. J. Jusserand. La Vie Nomade, et les Routes 
d’Angleterre au XIVe Siècle. Edited by A. 
WILSON-GREEN, M.A. 4s net 


Honore de Balzac. Le Colonel Chabert. Edited 
by SYDNEY H. Moore, M.A. 3s net 


JUNIOR GROUP 


La Maison aux Panonceaux. Par Lady Frazer, 
With exercises and vocabulary by A. WILSON- 
GREEN, M.A. 2s 6d net 


A Junior French Reader. By Prof. R. 


L. G. RITCHIE, M.A., and J. M. Moore, M.A., Crown 
8vo. 4s 6d net. 


Cambridge Readings in French 
Literature. Edited by ArTHUR TILLEY. Crown 
= 8vo. With 24 reproductions of famous pictures. 8s net 
Andre Maurois. Les Silences du 


Colonel Bramble. Edited, with introduction 
and notes, by E. A. PuiLLIPs, B.A., and E. G. LE 
GRAND, B. ès L., and containing a special preface 
by M. Maurois. Crown 8vo. 5s 6d net 


Selections from Saint-Simon. Edited 
by ARTHUR TILLEY, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net 


Chateaubriand. Memories d’Outrie- 


Tombe. Première partie—Livres VIII et IX 
(Chateaubriand en Angleterre). Edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, by A. HAMILTON THOMPSON, M.A., 
F.S.A. Crown 8vo. 4s net. 


Light. By S. E. Brown, M.A., B.Sc., Head Master of 
Liverpool Collegiate School. Crown 8vo. 6s net. 


This new volume forms Section V of Part I of Mr Brown’s 
Experimental Science. The boohs previously published may be 
obtained in the following forms: Part I -Physics), 5s 6d net; 
Part II (Chemistry), 4s 6d net; The four sections of Part I are also 
published separately :—1I, Measurement, 2s 9d net ; II, Hydrostatics, 
2s 6d net ; III, Mechanics, 2s 3d net; IV, Heat, 3s 6d net. 


Elementary Dynamics. A Text-Book for 


Engineers. By J. W. Lanpon, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
10s 6d net 


The Experimental Basis of Chemistry 
Suggestions for a series of Experiments illustrative 
of the Fundamental Principles of Chemistry. By 
Ipa FREUND. Edited by A. HuTcHINsoNn, M.A., and 
M. BEATRICE THOMAS. Demy 8vo. With 71 diagrams. 
30s net 


The Elements of Plane Geometry. 
By C. Davison, Sc.D., formerly Mathematical Master 
at King Edward's High School, Birmingham. Crown 
8vo. 10s net 


Practical Geometry. By. Goprrey,M.V.O., 


M.A., and A. W. Srippons, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s 
net ; or in two parts, each 3s net. 


Theoretical Geometry. By the same authors. 


3s net. 
These two works are also issued in one volume at 
7s net. 
Notes and Answers. Now ready. 1s 6d 
net. 


Exercises from. Elementary Algebra. 


By the same authors. Crown 8vo. Complete with 
answers, 7s 6d net; without answers, 7s net. 
Volume I, with answers, 4s net; without, 3s 6d net. 
Volume II, with answers, 4s 6d net ; without, 4s net. 


Papers Setin the Mechanical Sciences 
Tripos 1912, 1913, 1914, 1915, 1919. 


Crown 4to. 4s 6d net. 


Inter Lilia. Latin Verses by A. B. Ramsay, Lower 


Master ot Eton College. School edition. Crown 8vo. 
3s net. 


Selections from the Poems of Lord 


Byron. Edited by A. H. THompson, M.A., F.S.A. 
Crown 8vo. 4s 6d net. English Romantic Poets Series. 


Coleridge and Wordsworth. Coleridge’s 
Biographia Literaria (Chapters I-IV, XIV-X XII), and 
Wordsworth’s Prefaces and Essays on Poetry, 
1800-1815. Edited by GEORGE SAMPSON, with an 
Introductory Essay by Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH. 
Crown 8vo. 10s net. 


The Teaching of History. By E. L. 


Hastuck, F. R. Hist. Soc. 8s net. Cambridge 
Handbooks for Teachers. 


Leicestershire. By G. N. Princrir, B.A., BSc. 


Crown 8vo. With numerous illustrations, maps, and 
diagrams. 3s 6d net. Cambridge County Geo- 
graphies. 


Complete Educational Catalogue on Application. 


FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 4: 


C. F. CLAY, MANAGER 
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French. 

LE FRANCAIS: A PRACTICAL FRENCH Course. PART I: by 
gee Ceppi and LI. J. Jones, B.A. (G. Bell and Sons. 
s. 6d.) 

This is an admirable introduction to the study of French by 
the direct method. It deals practically with such familiar topics 
as the class, school, weather, time, clothes, the family, shopping, 
the house, furniture, and so on. A preliminary section is 
concerned with pronunciation taught on the phonetic system. 
The exercises are simple, well graduated and full of questions 
and answers, while grammar is generally introduced in small 
doses with the body of the work. This method makes for sim- 
plicity and ease in use. 

A good vocabulary, with clear definitions, in French as well 
as in English, closes the book. 

PRESENT-DAY COMMERCIAL FRENCH CORRESPONDENCE: by 

J. A. Barker. (G. Routledge and Sons. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The book deals with inquiries, quotations and orders, replies 
to quotations, execution of orders, shipping, credits and drafts, 
accounts and miscellaneous matters. 

Numbers of specimen letters in French are given, and difficult 
phrases and sentences in French and English. A chapter is 
devoted to the use of the subjunctive and another deals with 
common errors. 

The letters (excepting names and prices) are copies of actual 
communications from business houses in France, so that the 
book is very practical and reliable. 

How To SPEAK FRENCH LIKE THE FRENCH: by Marie and 
Jeanne Yersin. (J. B. Lippincott Company. (8s. 6d. net.) 
This book consists almost entirely of French idioms and current 

expressions, alphabetically arranged, translated into English 

and, in a very large number of instances, illustrated by use in 
sentences. It is very full, giving, for example, upwards of 
seventy uses of the word coup. 

Had it been possible to arrange an alphabetical index of the 
English translations, the utility of the book would have been 
even greater. 

DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES: by 

W. James and A. Mole. (Macmillan and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 

This is a new edition, rewritten and enlarged by Louis 
Tolhausen and George Payn, assisted by E. Heymann, Officier 
d’Académie. 

It gives English-French and French-English vocabularies 
and runs into more than 1,200 pages. Obsolete and little-used 
words are marked by asterisks. Very full lists of varving uses 
of words are given, with examples, and there are tables of irregular 
verbs in both languages, as well as lists of French and English 
Christian names and of important geographical names, differing 
in the two languages. 

The pronunciation of both English and French words is given, 
with explanatory tables of the signs used; but it is admittedly 
impossible to indicate exact pronunciation by the use of ordinary 
letters. 

Why not have adopted a phonetic system of symbols and have 
devoted a page or two more to their explanation ? 

Los TontTos (The Idiots): by Joseph Conrad; translated by 

José Plá. (Harrap and Co. Is. 6d. net.) 

This is one of a bi-lingual series of texts, chosen with a view 
to their literary worth and the usefulness of their vocabulary. 

The aim of the series is to save students the trouble of constant 
reference, either to a dictionary or to a vocabulary at the end 
of the book. 

. The English and the foreign texts are arranged side by side, 
and the volumes, small, light, and strongly sewn, can easily be 
carried in the pocket and read in train or omnibus. 

We are not, as a nation, much addicted to linguistic studies, 
and, while books of this kind minimise trouble, Mr. Conrad’s 
story, which has been rendered into seven different languages, 
is singularly painful and depressing, and not at all likely to 
cheer the toiling student on his way. W.A.C. 


History. 

THE STORY OF THE NATIONS—JAPAN: by David Murray, Ph.D., 
LL.D., revised to date, with new illustrations, a map, and 
supplementary chapters by Professor Joseph H. Longford, 
D.Litt. (Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d: net.) 

In knowledge of the Far East there is no finality. One thing 
may be premised with certainty, however, about this enigmatic 
portion of the globe, and that is, that it is fuller of political and 
social ferment and a greater source of danger to other nations 


¿as well as the immediate antecedents,” of the struggle. 


now than it has been for ages. Another is that English people, 
even those whose business it is to know, are not alive to the value 
of knowledge about it : the whole staff of the Paris Peace Con- 
ference did not contain one single English expert on Far Eastern 
problems. O, administration of Business Experts! The more 
welcome, therefore, is the re-issue, in more attractive form than 
ot old (the general appearance and illustration of the volume 
are admirable) and with up-to-date additions of the late Prof. 

Murray’s book on-Japan. The old book of 1894, based as it was. 

upon the widest scholarship, upon the labours of Englishmen 

like Satow, Aston, Chamberlain, and a host of Japanese and 
foreigners, provided, up to the date it set itself, a fascinating 

and trustworthy guide to its subject. Prot. Murray’s was not a 

sentimental dilettante, but a closely documented treatment, and 

yet it was not in the least dry. It afforded, though to my mind 
it did not give enough attention to Japanese Art as a key to 
religion and national character, a kind of highly informative 
novel for the general reader (ag entertaining as a real one) and 
at the same time a mine ot authentic information for those who 
study History and Geography or teach them on modern and 
progressive lines. It was a pity that such a book should appear 
antiquated. With the able supplementing it now receives, it 
regains its full adequacy and serviceableness. Prot. Longtord 
puts us in sympathetic yet critical touch with the newest Japan, 
and gives a basis, that was never more needed than now, for 
intelligent opinion on Far Eastern questions. No school should 

be without a copy. R.W. 

EUROPEAN History: by Hutton Webster, Ph.D. Part III. 
Modern Times. Pp. 375-787. 6s. net. Harrap. 

MopERN EvuRoPEAN History: by Charles Downer Hazen, 
Professor of History in Columbia University. 650 pp. 
7s. 6d. net. Henry Holt, New York; and Bell and Sons, 
London. 

Professor Webster’s book has been entirely written since the 
war, ‘‘ with the prime object of making plain the remoter causes, 
Professor 
Hazen, whose ‘‘ Europe since 1815 ” is well known as a standard 
work, has a similar aim. ‘‘ Nothing,” he says, “ that happens 
in Europe is really foreign to us, for the fortunes of Europe and 
America are inextricably intertwined.” This is “the most 
outstanding fact in the modern world.” Both volumes end with 
the Armistice of 1918, but Prof. Webster's narrative begins with 
the seventeenth century, and devotes only two hundred pages 
to the period since Waterloo, while Prof. Hazen, after an intro- 
ductory survey of the ancien régime, deals in detail with the 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic era, and devotes over four 
hundred pages to the last hundred years. The result is a very 
full treatment of the political history of the nineteenth century, 
for though ‘‘ where economic and social factors have been 
formative in national policy ” they are described, the bias of the 
book is political, and these factors do not have the attention they 
deserve. The illustrations in Prof. Webster’s book are not as 
good as those in his ‘‘ Early European History ” ; the reproduc- 
tions of portraits are characterless. Both volumes, however, 
may be recommended. It is refreshing and salutary to read 


European history as seen through American spectacles. 
C. H.C. O. 


Mathematics. 

RELATIVITY : The Special and the General Theory: a popular 
exposition by A. Einstein, Professor of Physics in the 
University of Berlin ; translated by Robert W. Lawson, 
D.Sc.; pp. xiii+ 138. 5s. net. (Methuen and Co., Ltd.) 

Like his article in the Times last winter, Professor Einstein’s 
book is absolutely lucid. Mathematical and physical knowledge 

is not required. In the preface he says, ‘‘ The work presumes a 

standard of education corresponding to that of a university 

matriculation examination, and, despite the shortness of the 
book, a fair amount of patience and force of will on the part 
of the reader.” If he here means more than that the book is 
one to study rather than one to mix with the after-dinner nap, 
he underrates his own lucidity. Following this ‘‘ The author 
has spared himself no pains in his endeavour to present the 
main ideas in the simplest and most intelligible form, and, on 
the whole, in the sequence and connection in which they actually 
originated. In the interest of clearness, it appeared to me 
inevitable that I should repeat myself frequently, without paying 
the slightest attention to the elegance of the presentation.” 

Elegance he leaves to the tailor and the cobbler. In addition 

to the above, the wording is clear throughout, theory and 

illustration are not confused, and he never encumbers the text 


with false leads or intermittent speculation. 
(Continued on page 570.) 
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COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


Certificate & Lower Form Examinations 


1921. 


S. denotes the Senior Examinations, J. the Junior, 
P. the Preliminary, L.F. Lower Forms. 


Scripture Fistory. 


Acts of the Apostles (Part I, Ch. 1-16). Edited (s., J.) 
with Introduction, Notes, and Maps, by Rev. W. H. 
FLECKER, D.C.L., M.A., Headmaster of Dean Close 
School, Cheltenham. - 28. 


Gospel of St. Matthew. Edited with Introduction, (s., J.) 
Notes, and Maps, by Rev. T. WALKER, M.A., and 
J. W. SHUKER, M.A. 28. 3d. l 

Gospel of St. Mattbew. (Preliminary Edition.) 
Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Maps, by 
Rev. T. WALKER, M.A. Is. 9d. 


English Literature, 


Chaucer.—The Nun’s Priest’s Tale, with the o(s.) 
Prologue. By A. J. Wyatt, M.A. 4s. 

Scott.—Lady of the Lake. Edited by T. T. (J.,P.,L.F.) 
JEFFERY, M.A. 2s. 3d. 

Shakespeare.—-Merchant of Venice. By S. E. (s.) 
Gocain, M.A. Julius Cæsar. By A. F. WATT, 
M.A. Each 3s. 


Shakes peare.—Merchant of Venice. By S. E. (J.) 
Goaain, M.A. 2s. (Junior Shakespeare.) 


Geography. 
Geography of Africa, Australasia, and North (J.) 
America, Junior. By G. ©. Fry, M.Sc. Each 


Is. 3d. 
“English History. 


Earlier History of England (to 1485). With (s.) 
Biographies, Maps, and Plans. By C. S. FEAREN- 

SIDE, M.A. 4s. . 

Modern History of England. Part I, 1485-1714. (s.) 
Part II, 1688-1901 (with a concise Introduction 
down to 1714). Each 4s. 

School History of England. By M. E. CARTER,’  (S., J.) 
Honour School of Modern History, Oxford. With 
Plans and Coloured Maps. 5s. 

Preliminary History of England. By M. K. 
ELLIoTT, Honours in the Historical Tripos, Cam- 
bridge, and M. S. EtriottT, B.A. With Illustra- 


tions. 3s. 
“Latin and Greek, 


Cæsar.—Gallic War, Book II. By Li. M. PENN, (S., J., P.) 
M.A. Is. 6d.* 


Cesar.—Gallic War, Book III. By Li. M. PENN. (s., J.) 
M.A. Is. 6d.* 
Cicero.—In Catilinam, I.-IV. By J. F. STOUT, (s.) 


M.A. With Introduction and Notes. 3s. 6d. 


Vergil.—Aeneid, Book II. By A. H. ALLCROFT, (s., J.) 
M.A., and T. R. Mills, M.A. 2s.* 


Sophocles.—Ajax. By J. H. Haypon, M.A. (s.) 
With Introduction and Notes. 3s. 6d. 


* With Introduction, Notes, and Complete Alphabetical Lexicon. 


Complete Educational Catalogue and separate Catalogue of Class Books 
for Secondary Schools post free on application. 


University Gutorial Press, Ltd. 


25, High Street, New Oxford Street, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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BLACKIE’S LIST. 


OUTDOOR GEOGRAPHY. 
By HERBERT Hatcu, M.Sc. 
Geographical Master at the Technical and Secondary Schools, Nelson ; 
Tutor in Practical Geography at the Summer Schools of the Educational 
andwork Association. 

With numerous Diagrams. Price 3s. net. 


LANDS AND THEIR STORIES. 
Correlating Geography and History 
on the Most Modern Scientific Lines. 

With a series of Famous Paintings reproduced in Colour, and numerous 

Illustrations in Black and White. (Revised to date.) 


THE GROUNDWORK OF BRITISH HISTORY. 
By Grorcge TownseNpD Warner, M.A., late Master of the Modern side 
in Harrow School; and C. H. K. MaRTEN, M.A., Assistant Master at Eton 
College. With Maps, Diagrams, Time Charts, etc., and a full Index. 
Complete, 8s. net. In Two Parts, 58. net cach; Part I, 55 p.c.—1603 ; 
Part HI, 1603—1911. In Three Sections, 3s. 9d. net each: Section I, 
55 B.C.—A.D. 1485; Section II, 1485—1714; Section ITI, 1714—1911. 


New Epition Now Reapy. 
TILLAGE, TRADE AND INVENTION. 
An Outline of Industrial History. By GEORGE TowNSEND WARNER, M.A. 
late Master of the Modern Side at Harrow School. New Epition, with 16 
full-page Illustrations. 3s. 


THE Most SUCCESSFUL FRENCH COURSE OF RECENT YEARS. 
A JUNIOR FRENCH COURSE. 
First and Second Years. Published in Two Volumes. 
By E. J. A. Groves, Lic. és L., Senior French Master, Bradford Grammar 


School. 
First Year, 3s. Second Year, 4s. 


Just PUBLISHED. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN ENGLAND THROUGH THE 
CENTURIES. 
By H. R. Wirton-Hatt, Librarian, Hertfordshire County Museum, 
Sub-Librarian, St. Alban’s Cathedral. 
With Sixteen Full-page Illustrations and numerous other Pictures in the 
text. Price 2s. 9d. 


Just PuBLisuHEp. 


THE BRITISH CITIZEN. 
A Book for Young Readers. 
By J. R. Peppi, M.B.E., M.A., Adviser of Studies in Arts, and Secretary 
to the Appointments Committee, University of Glasgow. With Four 
Coloured and Eight Black and White Plates. Price 28. 6d. 


A New SERIES OF CONTINUOUS READERS. 


THE TALISMAN LIBRARY OF ENGLISH AUTHORS. 
Texts abridged. With Introduction and Notes. 
By David Frew, B.A. Price 2s. 


BRITAIN AND HER NEIGHBOURS. 
Correlating Home and Foreign History. 
With Reproduction of Famous Paintings beautifully printed in Colour, 
numerous Illustrations in Black and White, and Pictorial Time-Charts. 
(Revised to date.) 


A New ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY., 
BLACKIE’S COMPACT ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY. 
Prepared by RicHaro Jonn CUNLIFFE, M.A., LL.D. (Editor of “A New 
Shakespearean Dictionary ’'). Price 2s. 6d. net. (Just Issued). 


Just PUBLISHED. 
THE HOUSEHOLD INCOME. 
Simple Economics for Older Girls. 
By E. and N. Watcacr (Late of Girton College, Cambridge). 
Price 2s. net. 


Just PUBLISHED. 


A SKELETON LATIN GRAMMAR. 

By Ernest Newton, M.A. (Cantab.), Assistant Master at St. Paul's 
Preparatory School, London. With Exercises. 38. 6d. net. Without 
Exercises, 2a. 6d. Exercises only, Is. net. 

Compiled with the object of presenting the elementary rules of Accidence 
in as compendious a form as possible, for the purely practical purpose of 
famillarising the pupil with the Inflexions of the Parts of Speech. 


just PuBLISHED. 
A SURVEY OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
By S. E. Winuott, M.A., Christ's Hospital. Cloth. 2s. 6d. 
The above is the first volume of a Course on the Stupy oF FNGLIsH. 
Assuming that the pupil of about 14 to 16 years of age has a fair knowledge 
of the English Language, it aitns at explaining the logical parts of English 
Grammar. As regards terminology, the recommendations of the Joint 
Committee have in the main been followed. 


PLEASE SEND Post Carv For Latest List oF PUBLICATIONS. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 
50, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C.4, 
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Other writers devote so much more time to hacking away 
at our previous misconceptions, only building up their own 
theory in later chapters. They seem positively to delight in 
making shipwreck of our notions and leaving us sinking in a 
sea of doubt, barely omitting the sequel: * See what a clever 
navigator I am.” Indeed, as a result of attempting to learn 
what Einstein had been about—e.g., the connection between 
(i) the Fitzgerald contraction, (ii) weighing light at Sobral, and 
(iii) non-Euclidean geometry, from various would-be popular 
expositors, we had come to the conclusion that the theory was 
too difficult to be studied outside a mathematical treatise. 
This was erroneous. 

This book is in two parts, on the special and general theories 
respectively ; these are followed by short and clear accounts 
of the main experiments. 

We can say, without hesitation, that we have seen no intro- 
duction for the public to the theory of relativity which per- 
forms that rite at all save this book. H. P.S. 


SPACE, TIME, AND GRAVITATION: an Outline of the General 
Relativity Theory: by A. S. Eddington, M.A., M.Sc., 
F.R.S., Plumian Professor of Astronomy, Cambridge 
218 pp. 15s. net. (Cambridge University Press.) 

This book is primarily designed for readers without technical 
knowledge of the subject. The mathematics is almost entirely 
relegated to notes in the appendix; in spite of this we say, 
frankly, that we cannot recommend it as a first introduction 
to the subject. The author recognises in the preface that 
“the reader who wishes to learn how certain exact results 
follow from Einstein’s or even Newton’s law of gravitation 
is bound to seek the reasons in a mathematical treatise,” and 
later, “As the language of a poet rings with a truth that eludes 
the clumsy explanations of his commentators, so the geometry 
of relativity in its perfect harmony expresses a truth of form 
and type in nature which my bowdlerised version misses.” 
We agree. 

Plainly, the stvie is too elegant ; staggering but unanswered 
questions are too many; there is too much moralising and, 
worst of all, the chapters are headed with quotations from prose 
or poetry instead of clear statements of what is going to be done 
and how it fits on to what goes before. It makes good reading 
after Einstein’s book, but we, unfortunately, read it first. 

H.P.S. 


Chemistry. 
INTERMEDIATE TEXT Book oF CHEMISTRY: by Alexander 
Smith. (G. Belland Sons, Ltd. pp.vi.+ 520. 8s. 6d. net.) 

This book covers approximately the syllabus for the Inter- 
mediate Science examination, excluding the organic section of 
the syllabus, and is written in the clear and lucid style which is 
characteristic of all Prof. Smith’s books. It includes, also, a 
brief outline of agricultural chemistry, and contains a dis- 
cussion of foods and their heating values, an explanation of the 
methods for softening water, and various other practical appli- 
cations of chemistry. 

Prof. Smith possesses in a high degree the art of giving concise 
information in a clear and interesting manner, and this book 
adds one more to the number for which chemical students are 
indebted to him. T SF 


EVERYDAY CHEMISTRY: by W. Robinson, B.Sc. (Methuen 
and Co., Ltd. pp. vii. + 135. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The genesis of this book is due to the fact that the author is 
responsible for the Science side of the Officers’ School of Educa- 
tion formed in the University of Oxford. lt was felt that an 
attempt at the systematic study of chemistry would create 
interest in a few only, and consequently the method of approach 
is along three main lines, namely, History, Common Objects, 
and Industrial Interests. The twelve chapters deal respectively 
with: Water; air; burning; chalk; common salt; metals ; 
sugar, starch; wood, paper, feathers, cotton, bone, carbon ; 
coal: mineral oils; alcohol, vinegar; soap, glycerine. 

If it is borne in mind that the book is essentially a teacher's 
book, and is not intended to be used as a text book by pupils 
working alone, it may be admitted that the author has mapped 
out a suitable course of instruction, which other teachers may 
take as a guide. Individual teachers would not, of course, 
agree with all the author's instructions and methods, and most 
of them would no doubt disagree with the method of writing the 
formule of metals as Na», Me, ete., in the various equations 
given, and with the explanation advanced on page 26 for the 
decomposition of chlorine peroxide. SRP: 


Physics. 


MATTER AND MorTIoN : by the late J. Clerk Maxwell. Reprinted 
with Notes and Appendices by Sir Joseph Larmor, F.R.S., 
M.P. (S.P.C.K. 5s. net.) 

To this book Sir Joseph Larmor has added a chapter on the 

“ Equations of Motion of a Connected System ” from Vol. II 

of Clerk Maxwell’s “ Electricity and Magnetism,” and two 

appendices, on the relativity of the Forces of Nature and the 
principle of Least Action respectively. This reprint of a classic 
on the principles of dynamics is very welcome. Text books 
have their uses, but the student who never goes beyond them is 
apt to miss the wood for the trees. This is particularly true of 


dynamics, the mathematician’s happy hunting ground for 
problems in algebra, trigonometry and geometry. What 


Professor Whitehead has done for mathematics generally in his 
little “Introduction to Mathematics,” Clerk Maxwell has 
done more fully here for dynamics. It need hardly be added 
that the knowledge of the principles and developments of 
Newtonian dynamics is an indispensable preliminary to the 
understanding of the work of Einstein. H.P.S. 


FroM NEWTON TO EINSTEIN: by Benjamin Harrow, Ph.D- 
(Constable. 2s. 6d. net.) 

This book gives a really popular account of the developments 
of Physical Science that led up to Einstein’s theory of gravita- 
tion. No knowledge of mathematics or physics or of their 
history is assumed. One thing is to be regretted : The reader 
tor whom the book is intended will carry away the idea that a 
scientific law is a fact rather than a working hypothesis. In 
spite of this, the book may be warmly recommended. H.P.S. 


` 


Fiction. 
DEVELOPMENT: by W. Bryher. (Constable. 7s. 6d. net.) 

In one hundred and seventy-eight pages we have a curiously 
fascinating story of infancy and girlhood, the voyagings of 
Nancy’s soul in the realms of thought. Her imagination, 
naturally powerful, is fed by travel in Europe, on the Nile, and 
in Morocco, unusual experiences for a young girl. Everything 
is described as portrayed in the mirror of her mind and with 
rare literary skil. As one would expect, her life at a girls’ 
school is not very happy. 

“ Everything at Downwood was arranged with mechanical 
regularity. A bell woke the girls in the morning, another 
summoned them to breakfast, prayers, and a lecture on their 
faults. Lessons, games, and preparation made up the 
day, followed at seven by supper. Even then they were not 
free, but unless they had singing class or were sent to their form 
rooms to talk broken French and German, which happened 
once a week, they were herded together in the drawing room 
and forced to do fancy work in silence. Privacy or free time 
was unknown. Sunday was a blankness of reiterated Church 
and hymns.” 

Nor is the staff allowed to go unpitied: ‘‘ Even the ‘ ladies 
of the staff,’ what were they but overgrown schoolgirls, living 
so long at school that they became school, their minds bounded 
by its restrictions, fettered by its jealousies, unable to lift beyond 
the boundaries of each term? Like the girls, they had their 
lights put out, only an hour later. They had to be in to meals. 
The girls went home, but if they left they merely changed from 
the tyranny of one school to that of another; they neither 
grew up nor lived.” 


Verse. 

THE DAFFODIL POETRY Book: compiled by Ethel Fowler, B.A. 
(Messrs. Sidgwick and Jackson. 3s. 6d. cloth and 2s. 
paper cover.) 

This is a charming collection of poems, some old, some very 
new, but most of them spirited, quaint, fantastic, or mystic in 
flavour. Perhaps the most graceful of all is the tenderly mournful 
little poem : * I fear that Puck is dead .’ by Eugene 
Lee-Hamilton, but Walter de la Mare’s verses have a rare lilt. 
The volume is intended for the use of young people, and perhaps 
the best comment on it lies in the fact that when the copy sent 
by the publishers for review was missing, it was found in the hands 
of a schoolgirl, who said she just loved it, and might she borrow 
it for five minutes more to read to her little brother ? 

But while we delight in the collection as a whole, and while 
we hold that any individual pecuharity of technique is justified 
if it really helps to express that which the artist (work he in 
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BRITISH MUSIC 


T has often been stated and with truth that the British Composer of serious 
music had not the same opportunity of publication as his foreign competitor. 


THE REPERTOIRE SERIES 


of Pianoforte Pieces is destined to remove this 
reproach on British Music. It is a beautifully 
produced edition of works by native composers. It 
will be noted that the edition includes works by all 
our best modern British writers, issued under the 
capable editorship of G. H. Clutsam, the well-known 
musical critic, and Thomas F. Dunhill, R.C.M. 
ready appeal which these works made is revealed by 
the fact that the first edition of the first twelve 
numbers was sold out immediately it was published. 


Thee 


Hence the appearance of further numbers and a 
second edition of the original issues. In the selection 
of works the considerable diversity of style admitted 
should prove an interesting feature. English Music 
is not necessarilv confined to one or a limited number 
ofidioms. It has many moods and many expressions 
all worthy of recognition in their essential 
characteristics. 

The Series is issued in uniform covers with portraits 
of tre Composers. 


NEW NUMBERS JUST READY 


Composed by No. Composed by 
SUMMER EVENING John Ireland 21 MEDITATION.... Sydney Rosenbloom 
A WHIM ... York Bowen 22 BOAT SONG ... Dorothy Howell 
SECOND PRELUDE.... H. Balfour Gardiner 23 BURLESQUE .... Percival Garratt 
CAPRICCIO in G minor Edgar L. Bainton 24 DANCE IN SPRING.... Kathleen Richards 
FESTIVITY Felix Swinstead z Ë EE o Poe caen 
BARCAROLLE.... Julius Harrison POEMS... Felix White 
PROCESSION .... Herbert Howells 27 TWO LYRICAL PIECES 
LAUGHING WATER H. Bainton Power H. M. Cooper 
FIRST TWELVE NUMBERS 
Composed by No. Composed by 
BALLADE ti C. V. Stanford 7 NYMPH DANCE ... Joseph Speaight 
MERRY ANDREW .... John Ireland 8 ON A MAY EVENING .. Arnold Bax 
THREE SERIOUS DANCES York Bowen 9 RHAPSODY Herbert Howells 
TWO DIVERSIONS... Percival Garratt 10 A ROMANCE Arnold Bax 
IMPROVISATION .... Percy Pitt 11 BERCEUSE pei .. G. H. Clutsam 
CARILLON Norman O'Neill 12 THREE ROMANTIC PRELUDES T.F. Dunhill 


Price 2/- each OF ALL MUSIC DEALERS, or 2/1} post free from the Publishers. 


Ascherberg, Hopwood & Crew, Ltd. 


16, MORTIMER STREET LONDON, W.1. 
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paint or words or notes) has to say, it must be remembered that 
roughness of handling is never in ttself a mark of excellence. 
This observation is suggested by the fact that a few of the more 
modern verses would appear to be intentionally irregular in con- 
struction, in cases in which the poems would have lost nothing 
by being regularized. One is reminded of the young painter 
who felt that his work looked a little tame and old-fashioned, 
and who therefore deliberately daubed on some rough and 
jagged masses of paint in order to convey an impression of 
masterly breadth of treatment and vigour of touch, a device 
which impressed the callow observer very markedly ; not so the 
Master-painter who knew his job. 


Music. 


THE BOOK OF THE GREAT Musicians: A Course in Appreciation 
for Young Readers: by Percy A. Scholes. (Published by 
Humphrey Milford, of the Oxford University Press. Price, 
4s. 6d. net.) 

In musical circles to-day there is much talk of “ Appreciation.” 
Courses are being arranged and in many cases enthusiastically 
carried out, the chief aim, of course, being to make all who 
foster the art better able to enjoy because of a fuller and better 
knowledge of the content of the music heard. It has long been 
advocated, by our critics among others, that one great hope for 
the future of music lies in the teaching of our young people. 
Apart from practice in technique, which is, of course, essential, 
much can and should be cone by way of intelligent “ chacs ” 
(not extempore or merely casual, but carefully and fully prepared) 
about the music itself, and its creator. 

We have not yet seen a better book on this aspect of music 
teaching—Appreciation—than the above. It is a most fascinat- 
ing book from beginning to end, and cannot fail to interest the 
slowest and dullest, while it will inspire to greater efforts the 
best pupils to whose notice it may be brought. 

This first book treats of composers whose work illustrates 
“ the whole course of development of music from the sixteenth 
century to the twentieth,” and includes brief and very interesting 
stories of the lives of Purcell, Handel, Bach, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin, Grieg, Elgar and Macdowell. 

An extremely attractive and valuable part of this wholly 
interesting work is the section at the end of each chapter on 
“ Things to do.” We strongly commend this volume to all 
teachers of music. i A. G. 


“ THE WISE OWL ” AND OTHER ACTION Soncs: by L. Ormiston 
Chant. (Curwen, 2s. 6d. net.) 

Like many other books of songs by the same composer, this 
is attractive and good. A lover of Nature and of children, 
Mrs. Ormiston Chant generally catches the right words for her 
verse and weds to them appropriate and pleasing music. The 
actions—simple and not vigorous, exactly as they should be in 
all action songs—add zest to the performance: and children 
especially will be delighted to sing these songs, as many of them 
have been before with music by the same composer. A.G. 


INCLUDED IN A PARCEL OF PART SONGS FOR SCHOOL USE 
published by Messrs. J. Curwen and Sons, we notice the following, 
which are all easy and beautiful :—“ Violets,” by W. G. Ross ; 
“ Hither! Hither!’ by Frank Kent; ‘‘ The Dream-Seller,”’ 
E. Markham Lee ; ‘‘ The Lightest, Brightest Time,”’ by the same 
composer, ‘‘ Asleep in the Moon,” Alec Rowley; * Up the 
Dark Stair ” and “ Gipsies,” also by Alec Rowley. 

“A Celtic Lullaby,” trio for S.S.C., arranged by Hugh S. 
Robertson, is especially attractive, and should be seen by con- 
ductors of ladies’ and children’s choirs. The harmonic treatment 
of the well-known Irish air is excellent. A.G 


THE YEAR-Book PRESS SERIES OF UNISON AND PART SONGS 
have published the following :—'‘ Dreamings,” Ethel Smyth ; 
“The Mad Maid’s Song,” Donald F. Tovey; “ My Doves,” 
E. L. Bainton; ‘ Butterfly,” S. Nicholson; “ Gogy-o’-Gay,” 
Herbert Howells: and ‘‘ The Vagabond,” T. F. Dunhill ; all of 
which are new to us and possess interesting features ; while ina 
collection issued by Edward Arnold there are some particularly 
fine part-songs, notably ‘‘ The Faery Kingdom,” by Granville 
Bantock ; ‘‘ Up the Airy Mountain,” by Martin Shaw; “ Queen 
of the Blossoms,” by Edgar Bainton; ‘‘ A June Song,” by 
Charles H. Lloyd; and a setting of ‘‘ Golden Slumbers ” for 
four trebles, by Charles Wood. 

A number of new settings of nursery rhymes, by Thomas 
Dunhill, the versatile and capable Editor of the series, will be 
found worthy of study. A.G. 


Christmas Gift-Books. 


Mr. Humphrey Milford, of the Oxford University Press, has 
issued a set of gift-books which are certain to appeal to youngsters. 
All ages of children are catered for, beginning with the “ Tiny 
Folks,” who have their own “ Annual ” printed in good large 
type, strongly bound, and excellently illustrated in colours and 
black and white. It is edited by Mrs. Herbert Strang, who 
evidently knows what toddlers like, and has also provided an 
“ Annual for Baby.” ‘‘ A Child's Book of Hours,” by Constance 
and W. Noel Irving, is a marvel of skilful production and a 
really impressive gift. A beautiful edition of Kingsley’s ‘‘ Water 
Babies ” is illustrated in colour most delicately by A. E. Jackson, 
and Herbert Strang’s Annual makes a welcome re-appearance, 
and Mr. Strang also supplies the ‘‘ Oxford Annual for Scouts.’ 
The “ Enchanted Forest,” by Miss Violet Bradby, is illustrated 
by Gordon Browne, R.I. Accompanying these volumes we have 
a set of stories of school and adventure, including ‘‘ Making 
Good,” by Capt. G. B. McKean, V.C. ; ‘‘ An Impossible Friend,” 
by E. L. Haverfield ; and others which will bring great pleasure 
and satisfaction to boys and girls of school age. 


Mr. William Heinemann sends the story of ‘‘ The Sleeping 
Beauty,” done in most excellent style by Mr. C. S. Evans, and 
illustrated by Mr. Arthur Rackham, that prince of draughtsmen. 
At 7s. 6d. net this volume is splendid value and it ought to be 
included in every Santa Claus parcel. 


Messrs. Blackie & Son send a copy of their ‘‘ Children’s 
Annual ”’ which is, as usual, excellently printed and illustrated. 
Of special interest is the volume entitled ‘‘ Peter Piper and 
other Nursery Rhymes,” with illustrations by John Hassall, 
drawn in his well-known style. The ‘ Little Ones’ Book ’’ 
contains stories and verses for those of nursery age, with some 
interesting exercises in nursery drill. A novel and delightful 
gift is Blackie’s ‘‘ Children’s Diary ” with spaces for entries 
interspersed by drawings in colour and charming verses. 
“ Greenwood Tales ” gives in simple form the story of Robin 
Hood and his merry men, retailed by Dorothy King, with -three 
illustrations in colour. Among the books which will appeal to 
children of school age are two by Miss Angela Brazil, one a story 
of school entitled ‘‘ Fhe Princess of the School,” the other a 
story of home entitled ‘‘ Mother and Dad and the Rest of Us.” 
Miss May Wynne has written a story of girls’ life in the Rockies, 
entitled “ Adventures of Two,” and Miss Bessie Marchant one 
of Tasmania, entitled ‘‘ Sally Makes Good.” The reputation of 
Messrs. Blackie as purveyors of wholesome books for the young 
will be enhanced by this year’s output. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. have published two 
notable books for boys, one ‘‘ The Book of Good Hunting,” by 
Henry Newbolt, full of exciting tales of adventure in pursuit of 
game; the other “ The Merchant at Arms,” by Ronald Oakeshott, 
eae romance of war and seafaring in the days of Bosworth 

ield. 


Messrs. Methuen & Co. have sent us two small and dainty 
volumes of verse, ‘‘Cowslips and Kingcups,’’ by Charlotte 
Druitt Cole, and ‘‘ Among the Innocents,” by Austin Latham. 
Each has a frontispiece in colour by Mr. Horace Knowles. 


Messrs. G. Bell & Sons have had a happy inspiration in 
producing “ Lost Legends of the Nursery Songs,’’ which is 
written by Mary Senior Clark and illustrated by Alice B. Wood- 
ward. The story of Bo-peep, Jack and Jill, and the other 
persons of nursery rhymes are expanded and even the serious 
grown-up has found it pleasant to learn what really happened to 
Margery Daw and the Black Sheep. The story of Santa Claus, 


‘told for little people, by Margaret I. Cole, is quite up to date. 


Messrs. George Newnes, Ltd., send their “ Merry Moments 
Annual,” which is full of good things ; almost too full, it may be 
feared, since the type is over-small for young eyes. 


Messrs. Evans Bros. have published a handsome edition of 
the story of “ Reynard the Fox ” after a version by Mr. C. S. 
Evans, with illustrations by L. R. Brightwell. The prose 
version is admirable in every way, for Mr. Evans has the rare 
knack of writing in a fashion which appeals to young readers. 
The illustrations are also excellent, although to our eye the 
silhouette and coloured drawings are to be preferred to those in 
straightforward black and white. It is fair to say that this view 
is not confirmed by the judgment of our youngest reviewer, 
who has seen the volume and covets it extremely. 
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CURWEN’S WORKS FOR PIANOFORTE TEACHERS. 


Harmony in Pianoforte-Study 


By ERNEST FOWLES. 
VOLUME II. 


The first volume published some time ago is being very largely used. Its 

aim is to teach the student the use of chords and to help him to recognise 

them from their individual effect in sound. The teaching is limited to the 

parpena auhi aspect of harmony, to the building upwards of chords, melody 
ing 


regarded only in an indirect manner. 


In this second volume the student is taught how to use the chords used 
in the first volume. Melodies are provided to which he is required to add 
the harmonies prescribed. He sings the melodies and supplies the accom- 
paniment. By these means he is led on to a true aural perception of the 
relationship between harmony and melody. Incidentally, the new volume 
should also prove of great help in the cultivation of a true reading-sense, 


and in a grasp of the proportions of rhythmic expression. 
Curwen Edition 5796, price 10s. 6d. net cash. 


Centre-Points ix Pianoforte-Study 


With a Register for the use of the Teacher 
By ERNEST FOWLES. 


An important work for the pianoforte student—valuable hints and aids 


on all points connected with this work. 
Curwen Edition 5824, price 4s. net cash. 


than exercises specially 


Graded Time Exercises 


FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS. SELECTED AND ADAPTED FROM STANDARD 
WORKS FOR PRACTICE IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE FRENCH TIME NAMES. 


By W. G. WHITTAKER. 
Mus.Bac., F.R.C.O. 


The authot has provided a convenient book of time studies to meet a need 
felt by most teachers. He has especially in mind older students, for whom 
perhaps the need is greater than for children . The examples given are 


actual standard compositions, which are bound to be more interesting 
written. The origin of all examples is stated. 
The work is divided into four , a8 follows :—Part I, Simple Time ; 


Part II, Compound Time; Part III, Notes other than P or Po as beat ; 
and Part IV, Unusual Measures., | 


Curwen Edition 5806, price complete, 4s. 


Separate issues: Part I, 2s. 6d. ; Parts II, III, IV 


(together) 2s. 


Psychology Applied to Music Teaching 


By Mrs. J. SPENCER CURWEN. 
“ Puts the relation of the different divisions of education in a light that 


to the average teacher is new. . . . The book is a very eomplete and lucid 
statement of the psychological knowledge which every music teacher ought 
to possess. . . . Invaluable as a work of reference as well as of study.” — 
Musica. News. 


“ Of all the Psychology Primers I have read, this one is the clearest, 


most concise, and the most ho one ever written for the teacher. We 
all know Mrs. Curwen’s splendid achievements, but this onr is her greatest.” 
—Tosias Matruay in Mustc STUDENT. 


Curwen Edition 5820, price 15s. net cash. 


J. CURWEN & SONS, LTD., 24, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


SELECTED LIST .OF 


SCHOOL SONGS 


BRITISH COMPOSERS. 


Bridge, F. Johnson, Noel (cont.) 
For God, King, and Right A Hush Song ... (2-part) 4d. 
(unison) 4d. Sea-Shell, The ... ; 
Graceful Swaying Wattle When April Comes 
(2-part) 4d. Scotch Roses 
Lay a Garland... d. 


Velvet Fairies ... 
Sister, Awake ? 
Shaw, Martin. 


Called U sn 

England for Flanders 

rin Unit 
Dobson, A. Mary R. Carillons ... 


Child’s Good-night, The Clare's Brigade... 


2-part) 4d. : 
May Flowers... ad Vincent, Charles. 
Morning in Spring, A ,, 4d. Blow, Soft Winds (2-part) 6d. 
Voyagers, The ... » 4d. The Night Bells » 4d. 
What the Nightingale Sang Jolly Winter... » 4d. 

(2-part) 4d. Glorious Sunlight » 6d. 


Soft as the Music 
Johnson, Bernard. (Vocal Valse) 4d. 


> Scotch Rha 
Luck, The Rewer (2opart ee a (Chorus and Solo) 6d. 


a ” 4d. Songsters of the Spring 
fs (Vocal Galop) 4d. 
Up, Up ye Dames » 4d. Me ry June n (2-part) 4d. 
e Win i 

Johnson, Noel. E” (unison) 3d. 
Twilight Song ... (2-part) 4d. Oh, Birdie, Stay 3d. 

In Autumn ... » 4d. Sailor Lad’s Song š 
Over the Heather » 4d. Twilight... bes a 
Song of Hope ... » 4d. Blithe Fays are we ” 


SPECIMEN COPIES ON APPLICATION TO PUBLISHERS. 


WINTHROP ROGERS, LTD., 18 Berners Stet, 


AN IMPORTANT NOVELTY FOR 
EVERYBODY INTERESTED IN MUSIC. 


— 


ano 
> TABLE OF SCALE FINGERINGS 


hid 
f A 


Devsed ty JONATHAN REEVES 


SHARPS 
KEY SIGNATURE MAJOR & RELATIVE MINOR 


ga [a hajat 
mr FS mimor 
- 


TASE POS 


FINGERING 


ALFRCO LENCNICK è CO 
ibere S Lacoa 


9d Net. Postage extra. 


THE KEESCALATOR. 
An ingenious device showing si a pun lie ee aaa 
mulium in parvo bey and chart 
appealing to the intelligence of musicians of ages. 
It ts particularly useful for class instruction. 


ALFRED LENGNICK & CO., 14, Berners St., W.1 
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Children’s Books. 


SALE’S SHARPSHOOTERS: by Harold Avery. (Nelson. Is. 6d. net.) 
A jolly story of the doings of some schoolboys who form 
themselves into a very irregular volunteer corps. They make 
friends with a man calling himself ‘‘ Major Robinson.” After- 
wards, with the help of their sergeant-instructor (a man who 
does all the odd jobs he can get), they discover their ‘‘ Major 
Robinson ’’ is a scoundrel who with his servant (who is a 
deserter from the Ariny) and another man under false names, 
carries on jewel frauds. ‘Thus the boys save Sale’s father from 
a great monetary loss. A very amusing story, which will be 
greatly enjoyed by all boys. : M.R. 


NELLIE O'NEILL: by AgnesC. Maitland. (Nelson. Is. 6d. net.) 
A good story of the happy doings of a family of children. 
Hugh gets lost in a town where they go for the day. He is 
helped by a little urchin, and by this urchin returned to his 
family. Hugh's mother helps these people to get a good house 
not far from where Hugh and Nellie live. This house is by the 
river. Nellie hears a report that the river will flood these 
people and so she runs to warn Mollie, the urchin’s sister, who is 
alone in the house. Thus she saves the girl’s life and really 
deserves the title of a heroine. A story which will be thoroughly 
enjoyed by most children. M.R. 


Art. 


MODERN MOVEMENTS IN PAINTING: by Charles Marriott. 
(Universal Art Series. Chapman and Hall. 2s. net.) 

fhe subconscious mind became a sort of domestic pet; 
something between a mongoose and a gazcka.’’ These words, 
quoted from Mr. Charles Marriott’s remarkable book, serve to 
indicate something of its quality. We have in this volume an 
attempt to get behind the picture, and behind the mind of the 
artist in order to discover what is really being painted. Mr. 
Marriott takes the view that ‘there nothing is but thinking 
makes it so.” So the paintable world changes according to the 
thinking processes of the artist and these are affected by the 
conventions of his day. It will be seen that this involves the 


t’ 


recognition of art as a developing thing. It is not a sequence 
of “ periods,” or ‘* phases,” but a linked series of causes and 
ettects, the causes operating on the mind of the artist, and the 
latter revealing his mind as thus afiected. Mr. Marriott traces 
the development of modern movements in painting, dealing 
in turn with naturalism, impressionism, futurism, and other 
strangely named phenomena. Perhaps the least satisfying part 
of his book is the who’s who which goes with some illustrations 
in the last section. Brief biographies at best are trivial things, 
and Mr. Marriott leaves us hungry when he says of one artist : 
“ Mr. —— is a member of the London Group.” 


General. 


THE IMMORTAL STORY OF ZEEBRUGGE AND OSTEND: by H. C. 
Ferraby. (Gieves Publishing Co. John Hogg.) 

This little book is issued by permission of the Admiralty, and 
gives an authentic story of the great doings at Zeebrugge and 
Ostend on April 23rd, 1918. ‘The writer is very successful in 
bringing before us the tense excitement and wonderful courage 
of the men who took part, and his work is supplemented by a 
set of excellent maps and photographs. It is a book which 
ought to be in the hands of every boy and girl in the country, if 
only as a reminder of a splendid feat of heroism. Another reason 
is that part of the profits of the sale are to go to that admirable 
enterprise the 4rethusa Training Ship, which is a branch of the 
Shaftesbury Homes, of 1064, Shaftesbury Avenue. Eight 
Arethusa boys were on the Vindictive at Zeebrugge, and one 
gained the Victoria Cross, while the other seven gained the 
D.S.M. 


GEORGE Morrow: His Book. With an Introduction by 
E. V. Lucas. (6s. net.) 


A book of diverting drawings from the skilful pencil of Mr. 
George Morrow, introduced by Mr. E. V. Lucas in a characteristic 
note in which he tells us that it is no part of his scheme of life to 
impede the way toa joke. Had he done so in this case we should 
have felt our first sentiment of ill-will towards him. 


FROM Messrs. METHUEN’S LIST 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENTS IN ENGLAND. By Arıce Woops, 
Principal (1892-1913) of the Maria Grey Training College, London. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Contains a short sketch of recent educational movements and descriptions 
and criticisms of various interesting experiments affecting organisation, 
curriculum, methods of teaching, and discipline. 

NURSERY SCHOOL EDUCATION. Edited by Grace Owen, B.Sc., 
Principal of the Mather Training College for Nursery School Superin- 
tendents and Junior School Teachers, Manchester. With 8 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 6d. net. 

The subjects dealt with include the Mind of the Child ; the Aims, Functions, 
and Hygiene of the Nursery School; the Training of Teachers and Superin- 
tendents; and Buildings and Equipment. The Editor has had the 
co-operation of specialists in various departments of the work. 

SCHOOL AND FIRESIDE CRAFTS. By Ans Macsetn and May SPENCE. 
With numerous Illustrations. F’cap 4to, 8s. 

Deals with pottery, baskets, needlework and rugs, woodwork decoration and 
leather work, and contains nearly 300 beautiful illustrations of all types of 
the work described. 

A TEXTBOOK OF PLANT BIOLOGY. By W. Nemson Jones, M.A., 
F.L..S., Professor of Botany, Bedford College, London, and M. C. RAYNER, 
D.Sc.. Lecturer in Botany, University College. Reading. With 6 Plates 
and 36 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 7s. 

BRITISH PLANTS: THEIR BIOLOGY AND ECOLOGY. By 
J. F. Bevis, B.A.. B.Sc., Lecturer in Botany at the Woolwich Polytechnic, 
and H. J. JEFFERY, A.R.C.Sc., F.L.S., lately Lecturer in Botany to the 
Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. With 115 Ilustrations, 
2 Indexes, 3 Appendices. and a full Bibliography. Second Ldition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

A new and thoroughly up-to-date edition of this standard work (formerly 
published by Alston Rivers), in which the principles of Ecological Botany 
are presented simply and lucidly. 


OTHER NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


EYERYMAN’S MATHEMATICS. By Francis W. Harvey, M.A., B.Sc., 
Lecturer in Mathematics, Battersea Polytechnic, London. Crown 8vo, 


“ Covers a great deal of ground in a short compass.”—Times EDUCATIONAL 
SUPPLEMENT. 
“A triumph of conciseness and clear exposition.” —GLascow HERALD. 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36, ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


EVERY-DAY CHEMISTRY. By W. Rosinson, B.A., B.Sc., lately 
Instructor in Science, Officers’ School of Education, Oxford. With 
8 Plates and 24 Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“ Books of this type are on the right lines.".—CHEMICAL TRADE JOURNAL. 
‘* Teachers will find a great deal of useful material in this book.’’—ScotTtisH 
EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 

FRENCH PASSAGES FOR READING AND RECITATION (Verse 
and Prose) from Malherbe to Clemenceau. Compiled and Annotated by 
Louvis Latour, L.-¢s-L., Ofħcier d'Académie, Instructor in French and 
Spanish, City of London College. Crown 8vo, 48. 

“Contains a very wide range of French prose and poetry, and is thoroughly 
representative of the greatest writers. The notes arc very well done and 
explain difhculties in language, history, and literature.” —ScCOTTISH 
EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 

GERMAN PROSE COMPOSITION. By J. D. Ertis WILLiaMs, M.A, 
Ph.D., Senior German Master. Bradford Grammar School. 

“ This is one of the best books in modern languages of recent years. _ Good 
composition books in German are rare, very good ones are almost non-existent. 
This work is excellent, and should prove a boon to many teachers.”— 
SCOTTISH EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 

GEMS OF GERMAN POETRY. Selected and Arranged by Anton G. 
ULRICH, Assistant Master at Dulwich College, London. with a 
Vocabulary. Crown &svo, 3s. 6d. 

“ An excellent selection of German verse, including modern writers* work, for 
schools, and also of interest to the general reader.""—GLasGow HERALD. 


AN ELEMENTARY SPANISH GRAMMAR. By J. N. Bircu, B.A., 
Hughes Lecturer in Spanish in the University of Shefheld, formerly 
Assistant Master at Rossall School. With Exercises and Vocabularies. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“A sound and substantial piece of work, with no attempt to cut 
corners.”’-—-GLasGow HREALD. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Cyril E. Robinson, B.A., Assistant 
Master at Winchester College. In Four Parts. Crown &vo, 5s. each. 
Part I. Early and Middle Ages to 1485. With 20 Maps and 
Plans, full Summaries. and an Index. ; 
Part II. The Tudors and the Stuarts, 1485-1688. With 8 Maps, 
Summaries, and Index. 
Part III. William HI to Waterloo, 1689-1815. [IN THE PRESS] 
“ A sound and scholarly piece of work.”"—-JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
“ One is always thankful for a History of England that is free from dullness, 
Mr. Robinson's volume has that merit—and others.”-—EDUCATIONAL TIMES, 
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A Book of Great Interest, both to Pupils & Teachers. 


GEOMETRICAL DRAWING AND 
ITS PRACTICAL APPLICATION. 


By A. E. HoLsBrow, A.R.I.B.A., M.S.A. Price 2s. 


The chief features of this publication include, amongst 
others, sections on :— 
Simple Problems with Practical Application— 
i.e., Measuring obstructed lines in the field, Angle 
Measuring in the open. 
The Use of the Theodolite, The Plane Table, 
etc., Quadrilaterals, Areas, The Ellipse, etc., 
Solids and Simple Projection, and Workshop 
Drawings. 


BOOKS EXTENSIVELY USED. 


Marshall’s Scripture Series. Revised Version. 


The Oxford and Cambridge Series. Religious 
Knowledge. Authorised Version. 


The Oxford & Cambridge Series. English Literature. 
The European Historical Atlas. Price 1 /6. 
Gods and Heroes. A reader for lower forms. Price 1 /3. 


Please apply for Specimen Copies of any of the above 
Books in which you are interested. 


A complete Catalogue will be sent you, post free, upon 
application. 


GEORGE GILL & SONS, LTD., 


13, Warwick Lane, London, E.C.4. 


—— 


SCHOOL BOOK SUPPLY 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT. 


W. AND G. FoyLe, LTD., have recently opened a 
Special Department for the Supply of New Books 
to Schools and Convents. They can offer the most 
favourable terms. Further, they are in a position to 
offer certain other advantages unobtainable elsewhere. 
Principals, Secretaries, and others, would therefore be 
well advised to communicate with W. anp G. Foy Le, 
Ltp., before placing their Book Orders. 

The New Department is already proving of decided service 
in the World of Education. ‘I will take this opportunity of 
thanking you for your prompt attention and all the trouble you 


have taken,” is a typical remark from the many letters of 
thanks received recently. 


W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT: 
BARHAM HOUSE, HANDEL STREET, W.C. 1. 


Telegrams : “ Foylibra, Ox, London.” Telephone : Gerrard 8180. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST. 


“The Secret of Gresham.” 


SERMONS BY A LAY HEADMASTER. 
Preached at Gresham’s School, 1900-18. 
By G. W. S. Howson, M.A. 
With 2 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
“ This volume of sermons explains much, for it gives the reader an insight 


into the preacher’s soul, and Mr. Howson’s soul was the soul of Gresham's.’ 
Canon F. J. MEYRICK, in the EasteERN DaiLY PRESS. 


A DAY CONTINUATION SCHOOL AT WORK. 
Papers by Twelve Contributors. 
Edited by W. J. Wray, M.A., and R. W. FERGUSON, 
B.Sc., A.R.C.S. . 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


“ As a practical guide to the problems connected with Continuation 
Schools it can be most warmly recommended.” —E DUCATION. 


Manchester University Publications. 
THE CHILD VISION. 
Being a Study in Mental Development and Expression. 
By DorotHy Tupor Owen, B.A., M.Ed. (Mrs. 
DouGLas TRUMAN). 
With an Introduction by R. L. ARCHER, M.A. 
With 4 llustrations in Colour. Crown 8vo. 68s.6d. net. 
LES LETTRES PROVINCIALES DE BLAISE 
PASCAL. Edited by H. PF. STEWART, D.D. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Paper covers, 7s. 6d. net. 
Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. Also an Edition de Luxe, 
limited to 100 copies, 21s. net. 
GRAND MEAULNES. Part I. 
By ALAIN FouRNIER. Edited by J. G. ANDERSON, 
B.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Longmans, Green & Co., 39, Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C. 4. 


Books by Dr. MARIE C. STOPES, based on a 
Profound Knowledge of the needs of Married People 


RADIANT MOTHERHOOD. 


A Book for Those Who are Creating the Future. 
6s. net, by post 6s. 6d. 


“A valuable, simple, and safe guide through the 

perplexitics which are in store for most married people. 

The book is addressed in reality nearly as largely 

to husbands as to wives, and its chapters will in many 

cases provoke the gratitude of both by explaining them 
to each other.’’--MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


Ninth Edition. 


MARRIED LOVE. 


A New Contribution to the 
Solution of Sex Difficulties. 


6s. net (postage 6d.) 


Sixth Edition. 


WISE PARENTHOOD. 


A Treatise on Birth-Control. 
A Book for Married People. 


3s. 6d. net (postage 6d.) 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S, SONS, LTD., 


24, Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
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PUBLICATIONS 
AND SHORT 


RECEIVED 
NOTICES. 


(A short notice may be followed by a longer review in a later issue.) 


d 
EDWARD ARNOLD. 
The Organisation and Curricula of Schools : 
M.A., D.Litt. 6s. net. 
G. BELL AND Sons, LTD. 
An Introduction to Zoology, for Medical 
C. H. O'Donoghue, D.Sc., F.Z.S. 16s. net. 
London’s Story: by Claud Mullins, Barrister-at-Law. 
net. 
Boxing : by Lord Headley. 3s. 6d. net. 
Lost Legends of the Nursery Songs: by Mary Senior Clark. 
5s. net. 
A Story of Santa Claus: by Margaret I. Cole. 
Practical Biological Chemistry: by Gabriel Bertrand and Pierre 
Thomas: translated by Hector A. Colwell, M.B., D.P.H. 
Ios. 6d. net. 


by W. G. Sleight, 


Students: by 


2s. 6d. 


A. AND C. Brack, LTD. 
aia Se of the British Isles : by Agnes Nightingale. 


Black’: s History Pictures: The Royal Navy: 
G. H. Reed, M.A 2s. Od. 
The Motherland in Pictures: by V. A. S. Stow, M.A., 
H. Clive Barnard, M.A., B.Litt. 5s. 
Wall Pictures of British History. ros. net each, with Booklets, 
“ Suggestions for Teachers,” by H. Court, B.Sc. : 
No. 1—The Early Britons. 
No. 2—The Romans in Eritain. 
No. 3—Anglo-Saxon Times. 


edited by 


and 


Visual Fairy Tales, from Grimm and Andersen: by Agnes 
Nightingale. Is. 
BLACKIE AND Son, LTD. 


Blackie’s English Texts : Thomas Deloney ; Thomas of Reading 
and John Winchcombe. ıs. 
Chaucer: The Nonne Prest his Tale: 


edited by R. F. Patterson, 
M.A. 2s. 


Studies of Living Things: by Oswald H. Latter, M.A. 

Teacher’s Companion of same, 5s. net. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

Cambridge Geographical Readers: Book V., The British Empire 
4s. 6d. 

Notes and Answers to Exercises in Practical Geometry and 
Theoretical Geometry : by C. Godfrey, M.B.O., M.A., and 
A. W. Siddons, M.A. Is. 6d. net. 

The Experimental Basis of Chemistry : Suggestions for a Series 
of Experiments Illustrative of the Fundamental Principles 
of Chemistry : by Ida Freund. 30s. net. 

: CHAPMAN AND HALL. 

History and Methods of Ancient and Modern Painting, Vol. III : 
by James Ward. 15s. net. 

Modern Movements in Painting : by Charles Marriott. 

Design and Tradition: by Amor Fenn. 30s. net. 

CHICAGO UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

Tristi-Amori : First Italian Book : by E. H. Wilkins, 


3s. net. 


2Is. net. 


Giacosa : 

Ph.D. 
CLARENDON PRESS. 

The Sounds of Standard English : with some Notes on Accidence 
and Syntax: by T. Nicklin, M.A. 3s. net. 

Le Voyage de Mons. Perrichon (Labiche) : adapted and edited 
by G. H. Wade, M.A. 3s. net. 

A School Economic History of England : by Charlotte M. Waters, 


B.A. 5s. 6d. net. 

V. M. Garshin: Four Stories, edited, with Introduction, Notes 
and Vocabulary, by Ivy Williams, LL.D., and Nevill Forbes, 
M.A., Ph.D. 4s. 6d. net. 

Oxford Italian Series: Francesco de Sanctis: Two Essays. 
2s. net. 

Aristotelis: Atheniensium Respublica: 2s. net paper covers, 


3s. od. net cloth.. 
(Continued on page 578.) 


NEW BOOKS THAT NO TEACHER CAN AFFORD TO DO WITHOUT 


THE NEW EDUCATION - - 2/- net. 
Edited by Dr. L. HADEN GUEST. 

MENTAL TESTS - - - 6/- net. 
By Dr. P. B. BALLARD. 

THE ANCIENT WORLD - - 5/- net. 


Translated from the French of ALBERT MALET by 
Miss P. WooDHAM SMITH. 


An explanation of the London Scheme for administering the 
Education Act (1918), with special chapters contributed by experts, 
this book is a guide to the probable developments in education 
throughout the whole country. 


The aim is to make the teacher his own critic, by enabling him to 
measure progress and to assess results. 


An Ancient History for Middle Forms, including Egypt, Chaldea, 
and Assyria, Phoenicia, Persia, Greece, and Rome. 


THE NEW TEACHING SERIES 


‘* Your series exactly meets the needs of the educational situation just developing.’’—Prof. JOHN ADAMS. 


CITIZENSHIP - - - - - - 4/6 
INTRODUCTION to WORLD HISTORY - 4/6 
THE LIGHT OF HISTORY - - - 4/6 
MODERN INDUSTRIAL HISTORY - 4/6 
ENGLISH LITERATURE - ~- - 4/6 
CHEMISTRY FROM THE INDUSTRIAL 
STANDPOINT - - ~- - - 4/6 
EVERYDAY MATHEMATICS - .+ 4/6 


APPLIED BOTANY 


MATHEMATICS OF BUSINESS AND ‘NET 

COMMERCE - - - - - 4/6 
PURE MATHEMATICS FOR THE 

ENGINEER—2 vols., each - - - 4/6 
FOUNDATIONS OF ENGINEERING - 4/6 
THE NATURAL WEALTH OF BRITAIN 6j- 
GEOGRAPHY OF COMMERCE Ne 

INDUSTRY - - - 4/6 
- - - - 4/6 net. 


DETAILED PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, LTD., St. Paul’s House, Warwick Square, E.C. 4. 


DEc. 1920 


To Heads of Schools and Assistants. 


Friends’ Provident and Century 
Life Office 
and Century Insurance Co., Ltd. 


This Office makes a particular study of 
Educational requirements. Their 
special Annuities for Teachers, as well as 
their Whole Life and Endowment Assur- 
ances, should be carefully considered. 


In addition, Policy holders are enabled 
to place Fire and other business with 
the Century Insurance Co. on very 
advantageous terms, as the profits 
therefrom revert to them through the 
Life Office in the form of Bonus. 


HEAD OFFICES: 
LONDON - - - 42, Kingsway, W.C. 2 
EDINBURGH - 18, Charlotte Square 


If you wish to 
qualify to teach 


SHORTHAND, 
BOOK-KEEPING AND ACCOUNTANCY, 
COMMERCIAL PRACTICE, 
ADVERTISING, PRACTICAL BANKING, 
COMMERCIAL LAW. 


you can do so in 
your spare time 
by means of 


PITMAN’S POSTAL COURSES 


The postal tuition meets exactly the requirements of 
teachers who are unable to secure oral training, or 
who desire to pursue the study of commercial subjects 
at home. One course, or any group of subjects, may 
be taken at any time, the lessons commencing from 
any stage of present knowledge. Write for details, 
stating the subjects in which you are interested. 


206, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1. 


Director of Studies : 


ROBERT W. HOLLAND, 
O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. 


Principal : 


FREDERICK HEELIS, 
F.R.S.A., F.C.1S. 
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The Teachers’ Guild of 
Great Britain and Ireland 


NOTICE is hereby given that the Thirty-seventh 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


of the Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and 
Ireland will be held at University College, Gower 
Street, W.C. 1, on Monday, January 3rd, 1921, 
at 10.30 a.m., for the transaction of the following 
business : 


1. To receive the Annual Report of the 
Council. 


2. The election of a President. 
3. The election of a Treasurer. 


4. The election of eight General Members 
of the Council. 


5. The appointment of an Auditor. 


FREDERICK. W. CLOVER, 
General Secretary. 


At the conclusion of the Annual General Meeting, the retiring 
President, Sir W. Henry Hadow, M.A., D.Mus., will 
deliver an Address on “ Education in Citizenship.” 


9, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


ACCOUNTANCY. 
SECRETARYSHIP. 
COSTING. ———— 


The great professions ot the future. Highly paid appointments are daily 
being obtained by qualified students of the METROPOLITAN CoLLEGE—the 
’Varsity of Secretarial and Accountancy Training. Specialised postal 
courses (examination coaching and practical training) en at home, in 
spare time, under the most highly qualified staff in the kingdom, comprising 
many Final Honoursmen, Chartered Accountants, and Barristers-in-Law. 
Fees are most moderate, and may be paid by instalments. Send postcard 
to-day for list of recent appointments vacant, particulare of free scholar- 
ship scheme, and copy of *‘ Students’ Guide.™ No charge or obligation. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, Ltd., 
Dept. 378, ST. ALBANS. 


Victoria League Pamphlets on the Empire 


No. 1. NEW ZEALAND. 

By J. B. CONDLIFFE, M.A., Lecturer in Economics, 
Canterbury College, University of New Zealand. 

No. 2. AUSTRALIA. 
By the Hon. CRAWFORD VAUGHAN, formerly Prime 
Minister of South Australia. 

No. 3. CANADA. 

In preparation. By Professor W. L. GRANT, Principal 
of Upper Canada College, Toronto, and formerly Beit 
Lecturer in Colonial History at Oxford, and Professor of 
Colonial History, Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. 
Which pamphlet contains an annotated list of recom- 
mended books. Price 6d. each from the 
Victoria League, 22, Eccleston Square, S.W. 1. 
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CONSTABLE AND Co. 
Elementary Mathematics: by H. E. J. Curzon, M.A, B.Sc. 
Book 1,3s. ; Book II, 3s. 3d. . 
' J. CURWEN AND SONS. 
Centre-Points in Pianoforte Study, with a Register for Use of 
the Teacher: by Ernest Fowles, F.R.A.M. 4s. net. 
Harmony in Pianoforte Study, in two vols.: a Book for the 
Individual Student : by Ernest Fowles, F.R.A.M. Vol. II, 
The Horizontal Expression of Melody. ros. od. net. 
Phillida ; or Love in the Prairie—Operetta in two acts : written 
by S. C. West; music by Shastey Hector, 5s. 
The First Christmas Pudding: Musical Play for Children : 
words by Elsie Smith; music by Percival Garratt. Is. 6d. 
Fairy Butterfly : Action Song (Girls): words and arrangement 
by Lucy M. Sidwell; music by Anne M. Gibbon. 2s. 
Jingle Johnny: Action Song (Girls and Boys): words by 
Sheila E. Braine ; music by Percival Garratt. 2s. 
The House in the Woods: Song for Boys: words and music 
by Sir Richard Paget. 2s. 


J. M. DENT. 
A Short History of the United States: by Edgar E. Brandon 


4s. 6d. net. 
EvaNS BROTHERS, LTD. 
Reynard the Fox: told by C. S. Evans, with Illustrations by 
L. R. Brightwell. 
A Year’s Course in School Needlework: by Emily Wallbank. 
Vol. I., Juniors, 3s. 6d. net. 
Political Map of Europe after the Great War. 4d. net. 
Impromptu Bands: by E. M. G. Reed. 4s. 6d. net. 
GAUTHIER-VILLARS ET CIE, PARIS. 
Table des Carrés, Cubes, Racines carrée et Cubique des Nombres 
entiers de la 10,000. Par F. Claessens. 
GEORGE G. HARRAP AND Co. 
Harraps’ Bilingual Series: Text and Translation on opposite 
pages :— 


His Son and His House: by L. E. (Dutch-English). 
l Is. 6d. net. 
The Idiots: by Joseph Conrad (Russian-English). 
2s. net. 
The Idiots: by Joseph Conrad (Italian-English). 
Is. 6d. net. 
Selected Stories of W. W. Jacobs (Danish English). 
Is. 6d. net. 


The Adventures of Captain Dodro, by A. G. Barrilié 
(Italian-English). 1s. 6d. net. 
Harrap’s Bilingual Series :— 
German-English: Die Blodsinnigen, by Joseph Conrad, 
Is. 6d. net. 
Dix Contes par Francois Coppée : edited by R. T. Curral, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. net. 
Vocational Mathematics: by William H. Dooley, revised by 
A. Ritchie-Scott, D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 5s. net. 
WM. HEINEMANN. 
The Sleeping Beauty : told by C. S. Evans, and illustrated by 
Arthur Rackham. 7s. 6d. net. 
HODDER AND STOUGHTON. 
The Ancient World: The Eastern Empires, Greece, Rome: by 
Albert Malet. 5s. net. 
The New Education: an Exposition of the London Scheme: 
by L. Haden Guest, M.C., M.R.C.S., L.C.C., etc. 2s. net. 
Land-Form Map Book: a Graded Course of Exercises on 
Mapping Land-Forms, by James Fairgrieve, M.A. 2s. net. 
W. AND A. K. JOHNSTON, LTD. 
Orographical Regional Economic Atlas: Part II, T-urope 
(Editor, Thomas Franklin). 1s. 6d. net. 
LIVINGSTONE PRESS. 
Hilda Johnson: a Memoir by Her Brother. 2s. 6d. net. 
Among Papuan Womer: by Mrs. R. Lister Turner. 6d. | 
The Concise Guide to the 1g21 Lessons: by Ernest H. Hayes. 
3s. 6d. net. 
MACMILLAN. 
The Pupil’s Class Book of English Composition: Book V: 
by Ed. J. S. Lay. 1s. 6d. 
The Progress to Geography: edited by Richard Wilson, B.A., 
D.Litt. Stage I, 2s. 6d.; Stage II, 3s. 
Aftermath: a Geographical Study of the Peace Terms: by 
Marion I. Newbigin, D.Sc. 3s. 6d. net. 
First Lessons in Geography: by E. Marsden, B.A., F.R.H.S., 
and T. Alford Smith, B.A. 3s. 6d. 
The Use of English, Part I: by Richard Wilson, B.A., D.Litt. 


4s. 


MELVILLE AND MULLEN, LTD. 

A First? Trigonometry: by Winifred Waddell, B.Sc., and 

D. C. Picken, M.A. . i 

METHUEN AND Co. 

George Morrow : his Book : with an Introduction by E. V. Lucas. 
6s. net. 

British Plants: their Biology and Ecology: by J. F. Bevis, 
B.A., B.Sc., and H. J. Jetfery, A.R.C.Sc., F.L.S. 7s. 6d. 

Among the Innocents: by Austin Latham. 5s. net. 

A Textbook of Plant Biology: by W. Neilson-Jones, M.A., 
F.L.S., and M. C. Rayner, D.Sc. 7s. 

HUMPHREY MILFORD (OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESs). 

Gift Books—See Reviews. 

JOHN MURRAY. 

Territory in Bird Life: by H. Eliot Howard. ts. net. 

THOS. NELSON AND SONS. 
The New Age Encyclopædia, Vols. Ll] and IV. 3s. 6d. net each. 
GEO. NEWNES, LTD. 
Merry Moments Annual. 
GEO. PHILIP AND Son, LTD. 

A Short History of the British Commonwealth, in two volumes : 
by Ramsay Muir. Vol. 1, The Islands and the First Empire 
(to 1763) ; 

England in her Days of Peace: by Eleanor Doorby ; 

Countryside Rambles: by W.S. Furneaux; 2s. 6d. net. 

Sır Isaac PITMAN AND SONS. 

The Principles of Economic Geography: by R. N. Radmose 
Brown, D.Sc. ros. 6d. net. 

A New German Grammar: by John Keegan, M.A. 5s. 6d. net. 

Book-keeping for Commercial and Secondary Schools: by 
Chas. H. Kirton, A.C.1.S. 6s. net. 

SCIENTIFIC PUBLISHING Co., MANCHESTER. 

Steam and Internal Combustion Engineering (7th edition) : 

by W. W. F. Pullen, Wh.Sc., etc. 
SIDGWICK AND JACKSON, LTD. 

The Romance of Language: by Alethea Chaplin, B.A. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL AND Co. 

Income Tax Simplitied: by Arthur Fieldhouse and E. Ewart 
Fieldhouse, M.A., LL.B. (new edition). 1s. 6d. net. 

SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 

A Short History of Russia: for Public, Elementary, and Urban 
Schools, and for Junior Classes of Middle Educational 
Institutions: by A. R. Ephimenko; translated by Herbert 
Moore, M.A. 6s. 6d. net. 

UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS. 

The Government of the United Kingdom; its Colonies and 
Dependencies: by Albert E. Hogan, LL.D., B.A., Lond. 
Fourth Edition. Revised and enlarged. 4s. 6d. 

T. FISHER Unwin, LTD. 

English Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages (XIVth Century) : 

by J. J. Jusserand; translated from the French by 

Lucy Toulmin Smith. 25s. net. 


PERIODICALS, ETC. 


American Journal of Mathematics. 

Discovery : November, 1920. 6d. net. ' 

John Hopkins University Calendar : Catalogue and Announce- 
ment for 1920-21 of the Medical Dept. 

London County Council Pamphlet on Proposed Demolition of 
Nineteen City Churches. 

Modern Language Review: October, 1920. 7s. net. 

Parents’ Review: November, 1920. 

Review of Reviews: Nov.-Dec., 1920. 

University of Leeds Calendar: 1920-1921. 

University of London: University College: Calendar: 1920-21. 

U.S.A. (Dept. of the Interior, Washington, D.C.) : Lessons in 
Civics for the Three Primary Grades of City Schools: by 
Hannah M. Harris. 


SHAKESPEARE LECTURE-RECITALS. 


For Oxford and Cambridge Locals, 1920-21. 


MR. ADRIAN HARLEY has framed his well-known Lecture-Recitals with 
a view to the explanation of the points raised by the examiners in the questions 
set during the last few years. A special feature is made of the Elizabethan stage 
and the manner in which the plays were originally presented. Couched in simple 
and easy language these familiar talks on the plays never fail to quicken the imagina- 
tion and stimulate the thoughts of young students of Shakespeare. Each Lecture- 
Recital deals with one play, and occupies about one and a quarter hours. WRITE 
FOR TERMS AND PROSPECTUS TO— 

Mr. ADRIAN HARLEY, 49, Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1. 


a cae see 
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An Invitation to Teachers. 


YOU are invited by the SIMPLIFIED SPELLING SOCIETY (44, Gt. Russell St. , London, 
W.C.1.) to attend the Annual Meeting, on Dec. 31st, 1920, at 5 p.m., in the Botanical Theatre 


University College, Gower St., W.C. The Chair will be taken by Professor T. PERCY NUNN, M.A., D.Sc. 


The Speakers will include: (1) Miss LAURA WALSH, Headmistress, Honeywell Road School, Battersea. (One of the first L.C,.C. Schools 
to adopt Simplified Spelling); (2) Miss M. McLEISH, Headmistress of the Training College, Tottenham, N. 


There will be a DEMONSTRATION with Children from Tottenham Training College. These Children have been taught to read and 
write by means of SIMPLIFIED SPELLING. 


SIMPLIFIED SPELLING SAVES TWO YEARS OF SCHOOL TIME AND GREATLY IMPROVES PRONUNCIATION. 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION have sanctioned experiments with Simplifed Spelling, and they are in 
successful progress in London, Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester, Hull, Durham, Dundee, etc. 


LEWIS'S MEDICAL & SCIENTIFIC | | preyincHani 
- CIRCULATING LIBRARY. Glimne, TERS 


Annual Subscription, Town or Country, from One Guinea. 
All the Latest Books obtainable without delay. ; 3 
The Library Reading Room is open dally to Subscribers. of all classes of Publications 


H. K. LEWIS & CO. LTD., 42-44, HILL STREET and = 


NTIFIC AND TECHN BOOKSELLER } TELEGRAMS and 
SCIENTIFIC ECHMIGAL $, 82-84, STATION STREET TELEPHONE 
Orders from all parts of the World promptly and carefully executed. 


MIDLAND 933 
136, Gower St. and 24, Gower Place, London, W.C.1 BIRMINGHAM se s: = aes 


Printers of this Journal and 


THREE GOOD THINGS r 
SENIOR SCHOOLS. 


(1) The. Oxford “IDEAL” Loose Leaf School 
Exercise Book. 


(2) The “IDEAL” Single Locker Desk. For Private 


Study Classes. Folds for storage when not in use. 


(3) The “IDEAL” Combined Locker Desk, Type- 


writer Table, and Work Bench. Answers to require- 
ments for Private Study Class, Typewriter Class, and Hand 
Work, in one. 


For DETAILS, ILLUSTRATIONS, AND TERMS, apply to 


William H a ase 
muia unt, 18, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
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TrumansKni 


SEE SCHOLASTIC AGEN T S =a 


gnightley 


nuey 


This Agency is under distinguished patronage, including that of the Principals 
of the majority of our leading Schools. 


Assistant Masters and Tutors. 


This department is under the personal direction of Mr. JAMES HEARD, B.A. 
(of Westminster and Trinity College, Cambridge). ` 


Assistant Mistresses. | 
The work of this department is divided into four groups, each under a trained 
Assistant, so that the requirements of each client may receive individual 
attention. 


Lady Matrons, Housekeepers, and School Secretaries. 


This department is under the personal direction of a Trained Lady Superin- 
tendent. 

THERE IS NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, and the rate of 
Commission charged to those for whom an appointment is secured has recently 
been reduced. 


Transfer of Schools and Partnerships. 
This department is under the personal direction of Mr. TRUMAN, who has had 
a wide experience in the conduct of negotiations connected with the transfer 
of schools, and who is in a position to give sound advice and assistance to 
those seeking to buy or sell Schools and Partnerships. 


NO CHARGE IS MADE TO PURCHASERS. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS & INQUIRIES ARE TREATED IN THE STRICTEST CONFIDENCE. 


Offices: 158-162, Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 


Telegrams: ** TUTORESS, PHONE, LONDON.” Telephone: MUSEUM 4440 (2 lines). 
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The Future Career Association, 


sat Roland House, South Kensington, S.W. 7. 2351822 


Director: H. BECKER. Secretary: D. W. HUGHES. 


INFORMATION DEPARTMENT. 


Specialises in and supplies Expert Advice as to Courses of Study, Cost, Prospects and Advantages of all Carcers 
and Occupations at Home and Abroad. Further particulars from the Secretary. 


SCHOLASTIC APPOINTMENTS DEPARTMENT. 


Department Director—Mr. H. I. A. Wimberley, M.A. (Oxon), who has had exceptionally wide experience in 
Educational work, both scholastic and administrative, at home and in the Colonies. 


The Future Career Association, having on its membership roll the Headmasters of the leading Public, Secondary 
and Preparatory Schools, University Tutors and Education Officials at Home and Overseas, possesses unusual 
facilities for securing the best remunerated scholastic and tutorial Appointments for qualified University men and 
women. No Registration Fee. 


GENERAL APPOINTMENTS DEPARTMENT. 


Negotiates and arranges Appointments in every kind of business for Juniors as well as Partnerships and Positions 
of Responsibility. 


SCHOOL CONVEYANCING DEPARTMENT. 


"This Department is under the direction of Mr. F. C. Needes, B.A., whose experience, advice and assistance are 
unreservedly placed at the disposal of Purchasers free of charge. 


Geography. LET US ADVISE YOU AS TO THE BEST 
Geology. AND MOST EFFECTIVE 


Biology. LANTERN SLIDES 


Architecture. and other Illustrations. 
Transportation - 
Plant Life. Geography, Industries, Travel, Nature Study, 
: : Manufacturing Processes — whatever subject 
Animal Life. you wish to lecture upon. 


Bird Life. 


UNDERWOOD 
Stereographs 


will enable your 
Scholars to Study 
the above subjects 
u with the realism 
of actual travel 
experience.” 


oti dees M 
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z 
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THE INCORPORATED 


FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, 


Colet Gardens, Talgarth Road, 
West Kensington, London, W. 14. 


Chairman and Treasurer: Mr. C. G. MoNTEFIORE, M.A. 
Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SyMonps, M.A. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


Students are trained for the Examinations of the National Froebel Union and 
other Examinations. 


Prospectuses and all particulars as to Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from 
the Board of Education may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


————= + 


Incorporated London Academy of Music. 


Principal: T. H. Yorke Trotter, M.A., Mus.Doc. (Oxon). 


TRAINING COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


Accepted by the Teachers Registration Council as satisfying the conditions of 
Registration in respect of Training in Teaching. 


Children’s Classes are held in the presence of the students. 


The Course includes :— 
Musicianship, Harmony, and Ear Training on Dr. Yorke Trotter’s Rhythmic 
Method; Piano Technique ; Practical Class Teaching ; Voice Production 
and the Teaching of Class Singing; Lectures on the History of Music, 
the Teaching of Music, and Psychology. 


SPRING TERM—January 14th to March 24th, 1921. 
HOLIDAY COURSE FOR TEACHERS—January lith to 15th, 1921 


For further particulars apply to the Academy :—22, Princgs STREET, 
CAVENDISH SQUARE, W.1. 


"MEDICAL PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS. 
THE 
UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION 
POSTAL INSTITUTION 


provides courses in preparation for Medical Preliminary Examinations, more 


particularly for the Junior and Senior Examinations of the College of Preceptors. | 


Full preparation in all subjects, 120 lessons, £6; but the number of lessons 
required varies according to the students’ knowledge at starting. Each lesson 
consists of very full lesson notes, papers of questions, and answer-notes. 


Oral tuition, if preferred, private or in class, with or without residence. 
Prospectus and ful! particulars can be obtained from the Principal. 


Mr. E. S. WEYMOUTH, M.A. (Lond.), 
17, Red Lion Square, London, W.C. 1. 


| 


Trinity College of Music. 


(Instituted 1872.) 


'President—Tnue Rr. Hon. THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.P., K.C.V.O. 


Chairman of Board—Sir FREDK. BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus.D. 
Director of Studies—C. W. PEARCE, Mus.D. 
Director of Examinations—E. F. HORNER, Mus.D. 

"THE College provides INSTRUCTION and TRAINING in all Instrumental, 

Vocal, and Theoretical Musical Subjects and Elocution. The lessons are 
arranged to meet the convenience of both day and evening students. Entry may be 
made for any number of subjects—from one to the Full Course. The College is open 
to beginners as well as to the more proficient student, and pupils under 16 years of 
age are received for the Junior School. 

Approved complete Courses for the University of London Degrees in Music undef 
recognised Teachers of the University. Also preparation for the degrees of oth eT 
Universities, the examinations of the Royal College of Organists, Trinity College of 
Music, etc. 


The Prospectus of the Teaching Department, the ulations for Scholar- 
a roe habia Higher Examination Syllabus, and the Centre Examinations 
y 


us may be had post free. 
C. N. H. RODWELL, SECRET ARY 
MANDEVILLE PIACE, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 


AUGUST AND JULY CATALOGUES OF 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 


Mostly offered for the first time. At Specially Reduced 
Prices. All in New Condition as Published. Free on request 


H. J. GLAISHER, 
Remainder Bookseller, 55 /57, Wigmore St., London, W.1. 


-. BUSINESS NOTICE. 


The Educational Times is published on the īst of each month. 
Price: Ninepence. By post, Elevenpence. 
Subscription for One Year, including postage, Ten Shillings. 
Letters to the Editor and Books for Review should be 
addressed to 
THE EDITOR, THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES, 
31, MUSEUM STREET, LoNnpon, W.C. 1. 
Advertisements should be addressed to 
Mr. P. C. BARTLETT, Advertisement Manager, 
27, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
Telephone: Gerrard 693. STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
not later than the 2oth of the month if intended for the next 


issue. 

ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 
Whole page _............ £47 0 0 Quarter page ............ £2 o o 
Half page £3 15 o One-eighth page ...{41 I o 


Narrow Columns—One inch, 7/6; Half-inch, 4/- 
Special Rate for Teachers and Associations.—Announce- 
ments of posts vacant and wanted, meetings, lectures, etc., 
are accepted at the special rate of ome penny a word. 
Minimum nett charge, 2/6 prepaid. 


LIST OF ASSOCIATIONS. 


The Names of Associations are inserted in this list at a special rate. 


Particulars 


may be obtained from the Advertisement Manager of “The Educational Times.” 


Agency, Joint Scholastic, Ltd.—Kezistrar: Mr. 
E. A. Virgo, 9, Brunswick Square, W.C. L 


Agency for Women Teachers, Joint.—Registrar : 
Miss A. M. Fountain, Oakley House, 14-18, Blooms- 
bury Street, W C. 1. 

Art Masters, National Society of.—Secretary : 
Mr. A. Shuttleworth, 45, Bedford Row, W.C. 1 


Church Education Corporation .—Sccretary : Mr. 
Charles C. Osborne, 34, Denison House, Westminster, tion, 5s. 
S.W. 1. Teacher ” 


College of Preceptors.—Secretary : Mr. G. Chalmers, 
2, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 


Dalcroze School of Eurhythmics.—Secretary : P. 
Ingham, 23, Store Street, W.C. 1. wyth. 


Hon. Secretary : 


Kensington, W. 14. 


or research. 


Dalcroze Society of Great Britain and Ireland .— 
Mrs. Eckhard, Broome House, 
Didsbury, Manchester. 


English Folk Dance Society .—Secretary : 7, Sicilian 
House, Sicilian Avenue, W.C. 1. 


Froebel Educational Institute.—Sccretary : Mr. 
Arthur G. Symonds, M.A., Colet Gardens, West 


The Geographical Association.—Annual subscrip- 

Membeis_ receive the ‘ Geographical 
post free three times per annum. They 
may borrow books from the Association's Library 
and receive advice and help on matters of teaching 


Enquiries to the Clerk, 1, Marine Terrace, Aberyst- 


Musicians, Incorporated Society of. Preto de 
Mr. H. Chadfield, 19, Berners Street, W. 


Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and Ireland .— 
9, Brunswick Square, W.C.—Secretary: Captain 
F. W. Clover, M.B.E. 


Teachers Registration Counci!.—Secretary: Mr. 
Frank Roscoe, M.A., 47, Bedford Square, W.C. 1 
(Letters to be addressed ‘‘ The Secrctary.’’) 


Theosophical Fraternity in Education.—Organis- 
ing Secretary : I. A. Hawliczek, B.Sc., 11, Tavistock 
Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Trinity College of Music.—Secretary : Mr. C. N. H. 
Rodwell, Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. 


You are asked to show this Copy of the Educational Times to your Friends and Colleagues. 
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I. S. M. 


A MESSAGE TO MUSICIANS. 


THE MUSICAL PROFESSION IS TO-DAY CONFRONTED WITH THE GREATEST 
OPPORTUNITY IN ITS HISTORY. ON EVERY HAND ARE SIGNS OF A REVIVED 
INTEREST IN MUSIC AND A WIDESPREAD DESIRE TO MAKE IT RANK AS ONE 
OF THE MOST POTENT FACTORS IN EDUCATION AND IN THE LIFE OF THE 

NATION. ALL MUSICIANS WILL WELCOME AN INCREASED PUBLIC APPRECIA- 
TION OF THEIR ART. THEY WILL BE READY TO FOSTER IT TO THE BEST OF 
THEIR POWER. BUT IT IS NEEDFUL TO REMIND THEM THAT INDIVIDUAL 
EFFORT WILL ACCOMPLISH LITTLE. WHAT IS WANTED IS THE COMBINED 
EFFORT OF A UNITED BODY REPRESENTING EVERY SECTION OF MUSICIANS— 
COMPOSERS, PERFORMERS, AND TEACHERS. Such a body is the 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS 


which was established in 1882 and incorporated ten years later. The Society provides for its members 
expert help in regard to Registration, Salaries, Fees, and Pensions; Engagements and 
Transfer of Pupils. It also offers Legal Help on such matters as Agreements, Income Tax, 
etc. Benevolent and Orphan Funds are maintained. The Society seeks to promote the advance 
of music by the issue of a quarterly Report, which is sent free to members as a Special Supplement 
of THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. Annual Conferences are held for the exchange of views, and the 
next is arranged to take place during the first week of January, 1921. 


The Local Organisation includes Sections covering the whole country and frequent sectional 
meetings are held. 


It will be seen that the I.S.M. offers unique advantages to musicians who desire to advance 
their art and to co-operate effectually in securing the welfare of all who arc engaged in it. 


For full particulars and Membership Forms write to: 


THE SECRETARY, 
INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS, 
19, BERNERS STREET, 


Lonpbon, W. 1. 
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6. Dalcroze Eurhythmics. 


MONSIEUR JAQUES-DALCROZE will give Lecture-Demonstrations :— 
LONDON: January 7th, llith, 25th and 
26th, at 8 p.m. January 8th, at 10.30 a.m., 
.n the Queen’s Hall, Langhain Place, W. 
GUILDFORD : Saturday, January 15th, in 
the Borough and County Hall, at 3 p.m. 
CAMBRIDGE: Monday, January 17th, in 
the Guildhall, at 8 p.m. 

NORWICH: Tuesday, January 18th, in the 
Hippodrome, at 3 p.m. 

LEICESTER: Wednesday, January 19th, 

in the De Montfort Hall, 5 p.m. 

BIRMINGHAM: Thursday, January 20th, 

in the Midland Institute, 5 p.m. 

READING: Saturday, January 22nd, in 

the Town Hall, 3 p.m. 

EASTBOURNE: Monday, January 24th, in ° 
the Town Hall, 5 p.m. 


VACATION CLASSES. LONDON: Short Courses in Rhythmic 
i Movement only, will be held at the London 
Dalcroze School, 23, Store Street, W.C. 1, 
andat Malmesbury Road L.C.C. School, Bow, 
December 29th to January 4th inclusive. 


PROVINCI AL CLASSES. ' In Term Time classes are held in the following 
centres :—Beaconsfield, Bingley, Brighton, 


Bristol, Bromley, Cambridge, Chislehurst, 
Dartford, Eastbourne, Edinburgh, Harpenden 
Harrogate, Huddersfield, Leeds, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Oxford, Portsmouth, Reading, 
Shethield, Southall, Southend-on-Sea, Streat- 
ham, Tunbridge Wells, Wellingborough, 
West Ham and York. 

TRAINING DEPARTMENT. Three years course giving full preparation for 

| the Teaching Certificate in Eurhythmics. 

The School Year begins September 28th, 1921. 

CLASSES IN SINGLE SUBJECTS. Rhythmic Movement, Plastic Expression, 
Solfège and Improvisation. Students can be 
accepted at the beginning of each school 
term. 


The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics, 


(The Dalcroze School of Eurhythmics, Ltd.) 


23, STORE STREET, W.C. 1. 


FOUNDED 1913. 
Visiting Principal - - EMILE JAQUKES-DALCROZE (Geneva.) 
Director of Musical Studies - ERNEST READ, A.R.A.M. Director - PERCY |B. INGHAM, B.A. 
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